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Ik  the  present  volame  of  the  Akkual  Cyclopjedia,  the  eighth  of  the  Kew 
Series,  some  improvements  have  been  introduced  which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to 
its  attractiveness  and  nsefalness.  The  subjects  treated  have  been  subdivided 
with  unusual  care,  and  the  use  of  full-face  type  for  the  heads  and  sub-heads 
brings  them  out  more  distinctly,  and  renders  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  turn  at 
once  to  the  exact  piece  of  information  which  he  seeks.  Increased  attention  has 
been  given  to  illustration.  The  accounts  of  the  wars  in  Egypt  and  Tonquin 
are  each  accompanied  by  a  full-page  map ;  another  full-page  map  exhibits  the 
annual  rainfall  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  colored  map  shows  the 
new  time-system  recently  adopted;  there  is  a  large  view  of  the  Cantilever 
Bridge  at  Niagara,  one  of  the  German  National  Monument  on  the  Kiederwald, 
and  one  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany ;  the  improvements  in  the  use  of  gas  and 
electricity  are  fully  illustrated ;  and  some  strange  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  aberration  of  sound  as  used  for  fog-signals  are  represented  by  curious  dia- 
grams. Portraits  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Speaker  Carlisle,  Peter 
Cooper,  Gustavo  Dor^,  General  Gk)rdon,  Hicks  Pasha,  Mario  the  singer.  General 
Sheridan,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Wagner  the  composer,  and  other  celebrities, 
appear  in  their  proper  places. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  has  been  made  unusually  full,  as 
a  means  of  ready  reference  to  several  subjects  of  national  interest  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1884. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  events  of  the  year,  in  chronological  order,  is  a  new 
feature,  serving  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  as  to  numerous  occurrences 
which  could  not  be  treated  at  length  in  a  work  like  this.  The  paper  on  the. 
"  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods,''  and  that  on  the  "  United  States 
Fish  Commission,"  with  instructions  for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
fish,  will  be  found  especially  instructive  and  practical. 

Mr.  Alphonso  A.  Hopkins,  Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1883,  gives  a  full  history  of  prohibition,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day — ^a  subject  that  is  rapidly  making  for  itself  a  place  in  political  and 
legislative  affairs ;  while  the  editor  of  the  Salvation  Army's  publications  gives 
an  authoritative  account  of  that  strange  movement  in  the  religious  world.  The 
recent  advances  in  chemistry,  surgery,  and  other  sciences  are  noted,  and  the 
present  condition  of  each  of  the  great  denominations  of  Christians  is  set  forth. 


vi  PREFAOE. 

The  artides  "  Failures  in  Business,"  "  Financial  Review  of  1883,"  and  "  United 
States  Finances,"  show  clearly  what  has  taken  place  in  the  monetary  world. 
These  and  the  numerous  other  articles,  most  oi  which,  being  subjects  treated 
every  year,  need  not  be  specially  enumerated,  constitute  substantially  the 
world's  chronicle  for  1883.  Those  who  have  just  lived  that  year  amid  the 
crowding  occurrences  of  our  hurrying  age,  will  realize,  as  they  glance  over  the 
record,  how  letters  in  their  simplest  and  humblest  capacity,  if  they  can  not 
bring  back  the  past,  at  least  may  double  memory,  an(>  thereby  lengthen  life. 

An  index  to  the  eight  volumes  (including  the  present)  of  the  Kew  Series 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  book.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  it 
sufficient  fullness  to  render  all  the  information  easily  accessible,  and  yet  not  to 
overload  it  with  needless  entries  that  obscure  the  very  things  the  reader  is  look- 
ing for. 

In  its  proper  place  will  be  found  a  portrait  and  brief  sketch  of  the  late 
William  J.  Tenney,  who  edited  this  work  from  its  beginning,  in  1861,  up  to 
and  including  the  volume  for  1882. 

Nbw  Tobx,  April  llj  188i. 
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AF6HAII8TM*  Abdarrahman  Eban,  since  the  Ozns.  This  great  provinoe,  embradng  the 
he  was  set  up  by  the  British  as  Amir  of  Af-  rich  region  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hindoo 
ghanistan,  has  straggled  vigorously  to  con-  Eoosh,  was  giyen  into  the  hands  of  the  Amir's 
solidate  the  Afghan  state  and  maintain  his  oousin,  Isa  Kban,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity 
rule  over  the  loose  league  of  turbulent  dans  to  the  cause  of  Abdurrahman  while  he  was 
which  form  the  Afghan  nation.  After  the  still  living  as  an  exile  in  Samarcand.  Isa  Khan 
withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  A^han-  objected  to  the  appointment  of  his  former  sub- 
istan,  there  was  no  hope  of  preserving  a  close  ordinate,  Kudus  Khan,  to  the  governorship  of 
control  over  Abdurrahman,  for  as  a  poppet  of  Herat,  which  post  he  desired  for  his  brother, 
England  he  would  immediately  become  impos-  Mohsin.  Abdurrahman  would  have  been  glad 
Bible.  As  the  British  nominee,  he  was  left  in  to  please  his  cousins  and  displace  the  danger- 
an  exceedingly  difficult  position.  The  policy  ous  officer  who  had  implanted  himself  too  firm- 
of  the  Imperial  Government  was,  to  attempt  ly  in  Herat,  but  he  dared  not  put  his  authority 
no  dictation  and  make  no  exhibition  of  British  to  the  test  This  caused  an  alienation  between 
power  in  Afghanistan,  nor  even  inquire  too  the  Amir  and  his  viceroy  in  Turkistan.  Both 
closely  into  the  loyalty  and  friendship  of  the  the  northern  divisions  of  the  country  are  thus 
Amir,  yet  to  sapply  him  liberally  with  money  ruled  by  governors  who  are  able  and  ready  to 
and  war  materials,  at  the  expense  of  the  In-  defy  the  commands  of  the  Amir.  The  advanc- 
dian  revenue,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  buy  or  ing  influence  of  Russia  finds  there  a  field  which 
compel  the  submission  of  his  vassals.  ^^  A  the  misdirected  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
strong,  peaceful,  and  friendly  Afghanistan ''  British  have  helped  to  prepare  for  it. 
was  the  um  of  this  policy,  the  friendship  to  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  Abdur- 
be  won  by  large  gifts  and  the  renunciation  of  rahman  has  been  but  little  more  successful  in 
British  claims  to  domination,  which  would  consolidating  his  power.  In  Oabool  he  rules  in 
encourage  the  Afghans  to  apply  their  united  state  with  the  aid  of  British  gold,  and  Oandfr- 
strength  to  resist  Russian  encroachments.  Ab-  bar  he  holds  with  a  tolerably  firm  hand.  But 
durrahman  gained  possession  of  the  fortress  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  in  garrisoned 
of  Herat,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Afghanistan  towns  is  a  different  thing  from  keepmg  in  sub- 
on  the  west,  by  a  prompt  military  movement  lection  and  restraint  the  A^han  people,  which 
His  energy,  or  that  of  his  lieatenants,  broke  is  composed  of  warlike  clans  who  have  not 
up  the  seemingly  fonnidable  power  of  his  yet  passed  out  of  the  tribal  organization  of 
cousin  and  rival,  Ayub.  Tet  the  undivided  society,  and  who  will  accept  none  of  the  bur- 
authority  of  the  Amir  was  not  established  in  dens  and  pay  none  of  the  duties  of  civil  gov- 
Herat,  nor  can  the^  Heratls  be  counted  upon  emment,  except  to  unite  in  repelling  a  foreign 
in  future  complications  to  remain  true  either  enemy.  In  1888  the  Shinwarris,  a  tribe  in- 
to their  allegiance  to  the  Amir,  or  to  their  habiting  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sufed  Koh 
political  union  with  Southern  Afghanistan,  ran^e,  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
Gen.  Abdul  Kudus  Khan,  who  took  possession  Amir.  Abdurrahman  sent  a  force  to  reduce 
of  Herat  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  after  the  them  to  subjection,  but  the  military  operations 
defeat  of  Ayub,  established  himself  there  as  accomplished  nothing  except  to  spread  dis- 
unlimited  ruler,  and  by  the  mildness  of  his  affection,  and  the  rebellious  agitation  extended 
government  won  the  affections  of  the  Herati  to  the  neighboring  dans,  the  Afridis  and  Mo- 
people.  Abdurrahman  quickly  re-established  munds.  The  Government  of  British  India 
the  sovereigntv  of  the  Amir  in  Turkistan,  or  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Amir  with  arms  and 
Northern  Afghanistan,  as  soon  as  he  crossed  ammunition.  Some  of  these  were  intercepted 
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2  ALABAMA. 

at  the  ELjberpass.    Tbe  roirit  of  discontent  Another  systematio  act  fixes  the  rate  of  poll 

began  to  perrade  the  great  Ghilzai  nation,  up-  and  other  taxes,  the  amonnt  and  kind  of  license 

on  whose  loyalty  the  power  of  the  Amir  main-  fees,  and  defines  the  classes  of  taxable  property, 

ly  rests.   These  warning  signs  impelled  Abdur-  By  an  act  ^*  to  establish  a  Department  of  Ag- 

rahman  not  to  strain  his  authority,  and  he  ac-  ricultnre  for  the  State  of  Alabama,'*  a  depart- 

cordingly  withdrew  the  military  and  yielded  ment  of  agriculture  is  created  and  established 

to  the  demands  of  the  Shin  warns.  **  which  shall  be  under  the  management  and 

The  British,  seeing  the  power  of  the  Amir  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
broken  in  the  north  and  threatened  in  the  who  shall  be  a  practical  and  experienced  agri- 
south:  and  knowing  that  the  treasure  which  cnlturist.  Said  commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
they  nad  given  him  three  years  before,  with  by  the  Goyemor,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for 
which  he  had  established  his  position,  was  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor 
exhausted,  thought  they  could  strengthen  his  is  appointed  and  qualified." 
hands  to  maintain  his  power  and  at  the  same  An  act  **  to  assist  the  University  of  Alabama, 
time  secure  his  wavering  and  uncertain  attach-  and  the  State  Agricultursl  and  Mechanical  Gol- 
ment  by  coming  to  him  m  the  hour  of  his  need  lege,  in  furnishing  additional  room  for  students 
with  the  promise  of  a  stated  annual  allowance  and  facilities  for  instruction,'*  appropriates  the 
sufficient  to  support  his  power  and  state.  Pe-  sum  of  $90,000.  It  was  further  enacted  that 
ouniary  gifts  and  subsidies  have  been  a  feature  *'  landlords  of  storehouses,  dwelling-houses,  and 
of  British  policy  in  Afghanistan  from  the  be-  other  buildings  shall  have  a  lien  for  rentw  upon 
ginning.  Dost  Mohammed  received,  by  the  such  goods,  furniture,  and  effects  as  may  belong 
treaty  of  1856,  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  per  an-  to  the  tenant,  and  that  this  lien  shall  be  a  supe- 
num  during  the  war  with  Persia,  besides  large  tior  lien  to  all  other  liens  on  said  goods,  except 
occasional  presents  of  money  and  arms.  Shere  for  taxes." 

All  was  the  recipient  of  lavish  gifts  of  money  An  act  *'  to  prevent  monopolies  in*  the  trans- 

and  munitions  of  war,  and  a  treaty  to  bestow  portation  of  freight,  and  to  secure  free  and  fair 

on  him  a  subsidy  of  twelve  lacs  a  year  was  competition  in  the  same,"  provides  that  "  it 

in  negotiation  when  his  secret  understanding  shall  be  unlawfhl  for  two  or  more  railroad  com- 

with  Russia  was  discovered,  and  was  declared,  panies  or  persons  operating  railroads  in  this 

Sir  Louis  Oavaguari,  whose  murder  created  a  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  among  them- 

freeh  rupture,  was  the  bearer  of  an  offer  to  selves,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  division 

Takub  Khan  of  half  that  amount  per  annum,  among  themselves  of  the  freight-carrying  bnsi- 

When  the  British  set  Abdurrahman  on  the  ness  at  any  station,  town,  or  city  in  this  State, 

throne,  they  supplied  him  with  treasure  to  the  or  into  any  pool  arrangement  among  themselves 

amount  of  over  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  nearly  of  the  nature  and  character  aforesaid,  the  ob- 

a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.    The  offer  now  ject,  purpose,  and  effect  of  which  in  either  event 

made  to  Abdurrahman  by  the  Indian  Govern-  shaU  be  to  prevent  free  and  fair  competition 

ment,  and  accepted  by  him,  was  twelve  lacs  among  said  railroad  companies  or  persons  oper- 

of  rupees  per  annum.    The  payment  of  this  ating  said  railroads,  for  said  freight-carrying 

large  subsiay  is  conditional  on  his  conforming  business,  and  to  establish  extortionate  rates  in 

his  external  policy  to  the  wishes  and  interests  favor  of  said  companies  or  persons  in  doing 

of  the  British  Empire.  said  business,  and  which  shall  have  the  effect 

ALARAifA.  State  GtYomiart* — The  following  of  being  in  undue  restraint  of  the  trade  and 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  business  at  any  such  station,  town,  or  city  of 
emor,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Democrat ;  Secre-  this  State  " ;  that  *'  it  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
tary  of  State,  Ellis  Phelan ;  Treasurer,  Fred-  ing  of  this  act  that  any  such  agreement  rates 
eriok  H.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Jesse  M.  Carmichael ;  or  pool  agreement  made  by  any  convention  or 
Attorney-General,  Henry  0.  Tompkins ;  Su-  association  of  freight  agents,  or  commissioner 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henrv  0.  of  freight  rates  or  rate-making  committee  out- 
Armstrong.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Gourt~-Ohief-  side  of  this  State,  but  to  be  performed  in  whole 
Justice,  Roberto.  Brickell ;  Associate  Justices,  or  in  part  in  this  State,  shall  as  to  such  part  of 
George  W.  Stone  and  H.  M.  Somerville.  the  same  as  is  to  be  performed  within  this 

Ui^siatlfe  SmbIm. — The  Legislature,  which  State,  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Other  acts  were  entitled  as  follows : 

adjourned  near  the  close  of  February.    Perhaps  ^o  rotate  the  hiring  and  treatment  of  State  and 

the  most  important  act  of  the  session  was  one  county  oonvicta. 

*^  to  provide  for  the  assessment  and  collec-  To  relate  the  business  of  oo-operative  and  mu- 

tion  of  taxes  for  the  use  of  this  State  and  the  tual  aid  and  relief  associations,  societies,  and  cor- 

counties  thereof,  and  to  define  the  duties  of  P'^Jftio'i*-                                           i  ..  *u   n^^ 
^m^^^  ^^^^^^A  Liv^«4. 4.1.^  »^iA  o<„.^<.<..»^»»  •«;!  To  amend  an  act  to  revive  and  complete  the  Geo- 
offlcers  engaged  about  the  said  assessment  and  ^^^  ^^  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
collection  of  taxes."  bama. 

It  provides  a  complete  system,  and  contains  To  provide  for  the  Introduction  of  the  study  of  the 

stringent  provisions  requiring  individuals  and  lawsofheal^  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

AnrnoriiHnna  tn  TnalrA  rpfnm  Kv  anflrifin  ifpma  nf  To  authonae  railroad  companies  organized  under 

corporations  to  mate  return  DyspeciUc  items  or  ^^        ^^  incorporation  Uwe  to  extend  thoir  lines 

their  property,  and  special  provisions  relatmg  to  and  Vild  branch  roads. 

railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies.  To  vacate  and  annul  the  charter  and  dissolve  the 
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eorpontion  of  the  dtyof  Selma,  and  to  provide  for  of  tax  retained  In  these  five  counties  for  the 

S*^  yCii^k  ^"^  i  ^"^  *^^  ^^®^^  ^  ^^  payment  of  gchool  fund,  which  of  course  never  reached  the 

T^pi^tSS            to  «ilmak.  State  tr«L.ury.  was  «4S,485.25,  or  over  19  per 

To  empower  the  fUulroad  Commission  of  Alabama  cent,  of  the  whole  school  fund, 

to  recommend  joint  looal  rates  on  fineight  to  railroad  AddinK  to  the  tax  of  the  counties  mentioned 

companies  and  persons  operating  rai&oads  in  thii  that  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Jackson,  Lowndes, 

®  T^'provideforthe  comfort  «id  accommodation  of  ^^H^^^  Tuscaloosa,  all  of  which  pay 

passengers  at  each  of  the  passenger  deix)t8  along  the  over  f  16,000,  we  have  the  eleven  counties  m 

line  ofeveryndlroadoperated  by  every  nuhoodoom-  the  State  which  pay  over  $15,000  in  direct 

pttoy  in  this  State.  taxes,  paying  considerably  more  than  half  the 

ro  provide  that  a  detenmnation  of  anv  matter  by  entire  property-tax  of  $651,156.88.    The  black 

the  Railroad  Commission  withm  its  jurisdiction  shall  v-u  i^  o«.;ii  k»  ^«»  fYi^^^u^.*  .v^.44^..  ^^  *u^ 

hemimafacU  evidence  that  such  determmation  was  ^}\  ^  ^^ill  by  far  the  nohest  portion  of  the 

riflht  and  proper,  eta  State,  especially  if  we  mdude  those  black  conn- 

xo  oonrer  pohoe  powers  upon  the  conductors  of  ties  which  are  not  in  the  black  belt  proper, 

passenger-trains  m  this  State.  The  entire  tax  paid  by  Montgomery  county, 

penses  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  licenses  and  from  general  taxes,  aggregated 

To  incorporate  the  inhabitants  and  territory  for-  $98,888.75.    The  whole  amount  paid  by  Mobile 

merly  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  county  was  $109,620.64.    The  next  highest  was 

municipal  corporation,  since  dissolved,  sly  led  thecity  DaH^a^  ^ith  $40,988.     Of  the  $661,156.88  paid 

^'IS':Slh'?ij??d!S'<S^^  into  the  treasurv  from  the  .^,  on  propfrty, 

holders'  and  direoton'  niMtuigs  outdde  of  this  State  Montgomery  and  Mobile  paid  $104,076^7,  or 

in  oertain  cmos,  about  one  fourth. 

The  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  «>^"*«mIH«^— On  the  8d  of  January, 

year  was  $1,120,486.  ^"^^T^TV!^  "'"  '^^^}l^  » "W^ 

StaUrtUfc-The  total  taxable  property  in  Ala-  5  ?'  ''"^  k  ^  *^*  !!!°^S  "t  **"*  *'•*  *"^ 

bama  in  the  year  1881,  on  which  'the  tax  *"5/»°^_''y  *^^'^  «'  ^'-  ?f  ^|-  « 

for  the  fisoal  year  ending  September  80. 1883,  MiirtiiMM     In  February,  Walter  K  Bragg 

waa  ooUectea,  is  1 1 62:880,069.24.     Of  thli  was  chosen  President  of  the  Railroad  Com- 

amount  the  rliilroads  of  the  State  furnished  ™""0°;     •'«°'«  ^rook  and  Charles  P.  Bdl 

$17,674,688.     The  total  railroad  mileage  in  J®"*  ^^'^^  members.     In  January    State 

AlaUik  is,  main  track,  1,788  miles ;  side-track,  Treasurer  Isaac  H.  Vincentabeoonded,  leay- 

181  miles-1.919  in  alL    The  total  Valuation  of  "«. «  *l*f  «>'  •^*  $212,000. 

track  is  $16,801,829.78;  of  roUing-stock,  $1,-  fiSJir.J'Slij^SSi;,    cm        ,  w 

762,768.89.    The  avera^  value  It  the  main  ,  AJOTODAM  EMWnHW.  S«.Wobld'sFaib 

track  is  $8,648  per  mile.    Of  the  several  rail-  „J!SS2S*^lli™miKi       »         w-*     «  ^v 

roads  in  thi  SUte,  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  "«""?  "»"«»»  -.  ^  V^^}\^*  *^.« 

has  the  highest  valaation,  it  being  $14,000  per  ^«"^  *>*  *!"»  Ohuroh  of  Enghmd,  and  the  van- 

mUe.    Of  the  whole  taxable  propirty,  the  rail-  ?.'Sk''***?SS**?  «>^P«'^^J«» '»>  «  P'*"  " 

roads  furnish  over  11  per  cent  'variations  in  ^^he  Offlcud  Year-Bool  of  the  Church  of 

land  values,  shown  by  the  Auditor's  report,  are  M"^'  l«l  *"5  "l\""*  of  which  was  pub- 

as  flumerous  as  the  counties  in  the  State.    In  J?*l*^ »°  ^f^.  1|»^«'"  ""tv"  p*'?  ^  ^-t^^k 

Baldwin,  the  value  is  66  cents  per  acre.    Even  I" '',?P1'?.k    "k  ^P"  ''a  ^^^^^  ^'*'  '^, 

in  so  Sh  a  county  as  Barbour,  the  valuation  ,^"^*  Churches,  and  of  the  lower  house  of 

is  only  $8.60  per  acre ;  in  Cherokee,  $4.60 ;  in  *•*«  Convocation  of  Canterbury.    The  present 

Escambia,  less  than  60  rants ;  in  Etowah,  $6.60;  ?™^'  of  dioceses  m  the  Church  of  England, 

in  Limestone,  $5.11;  in  Lowndes,  $5.06;  in  "»?  "^"K  "'«  *''*' "*'K"?i?!SS;  ""i  ^''ty-*""; 

Madison,  $6 ;  in  Maiihall,  over  $i ;  in  wish-  ^'t*»  ^T^o?*  '^^^  l^l"^®  clergymen,  of 

ington,  h!ss  than  60  cents.  ^^»«»  }V^k!S^  registered  as  "monmbents 

Wwhole  tax  raised  on  property  that  t«whed  j;®"???^"   ^'''*^?    as  "incumbents  non-reei- 

the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  yei^ending  Septem-  ^'"^    ^l  '»"*'"'/«*«•  "  sole  charge."  and 

ber  80, 1882,  was  $661,166.88.   Of  this  amount  *'^»?f   ^5f^"*,T*^^    In  communion 

the  five  couities  in  the  SUte  paying  over  $20,-  "'*''  the  Church  of  EngUnd  are  the  Church 

000  apiece  contributed  $264,861.66,  or  89  per  »'  Tnu"*  "^''?^a*^i''^  dioceses;  the  Epis- 

cent.    The  amountopaidbyeach  of  these  coin-  «»P»>  Church  of  SooUand,  having  seven  dio- 

ties  were  as  follow  ■  ^^''^  •  ""^  colonial  dioceses  in  America,  Asia, 

Africa,  Australasia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 

ySS^i;^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.  *^  S  colonial  settiemento,  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 

DdiM. 8«,S85n  copal  Church  m  the  Umted  States.    (Seethe 

JJJJ^ IsImJJi  article  on  PBorssTAirr  Epuoopal  Chvbor.) 

"^  The  official  records  of  the  several  dioceses  of 

The  connty  coming  next  to  these,  but  pay-  the  Church  of  England  show  the  number  of 

ing  less  than  $20,000,  is  Barbour,  with  $19,-  ordinations  to  the  order  of  deacons,  during  the 

186.80.    The  amount  of  licenses  paid  by  these  ten  years  ending  in  1881,  to  have  been  6,660. 

five  counties  is  $26,998.90,  or  86  per  cent  of  The  number  of  confirmations  during  the  same 

the  whole  amount  of  license-tax.    The  amount  period  was  1,471,718.    Five  generu  sodeties, 
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two  of  them  dating  from  the  last  oentary,  aid  trast,  exercise,  and  dispose  of  the  patronage  of 

theological  students  requiring  pecuniary  help ;  henefioes. 

besides  which  a  few  diocesan  societies  exist  for  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
the  same  purpose,  and  special  funds  are  set  fonned  in  1862,  has  organizations  in  twenty- 
apart  in  some  of  the  theological  schools.  Spe-  nine  dioceses^  twenty-six  of  which  return  2,443 
oial  theological  training  is  given  at  ten  theo-  branch  societies.  Steps  have  been  taken  in  later 
logical  schools,  besides  the  universities.  The  years  for  making  the  cathedrals  more  accessible 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  to  the  people,  and  introducing  into  them  ser- 
Additional  Curates  returns  an  income  of  vices  adapted  to  popular  wants,  and  for  encour- 
£42,686,  and  supports,  in  whole  or  in  part,  aging  the  employment  of  lay-readers  and  as- 
620  clergymen ;  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  So-  signing  them  a  recognized  place  in  the  service 
ciety,  existing  with  the  similar  purpose  of  in-  of  the  church.  Much  attention  has  also  been 
creasing  the  number  of  clergymen  and  lay  given  to  the  sending  out  of  earnest  men  and  per- 
agents,  returns  an  income  of  £55,659,  and  suasive  speakers  to  interest  the  massea  in  reli- 
maintains,  wholly  or  in  part,  540  clergymen  gious  concern?,  or  in  the  work  of  what  are  called 
and  168  lay  agents.  Besides  these  societies  **  Parochial  Missions."  The  Church  Parochial 
and  similar  diocesan  organizations,  societies  Mission  Society,  organized  in  1878,  supports 
exist  within  the  Church,  wliose  object  it  is  to  eight  preachers,  and  reported,  in  1881,  that 
support  agencies  supplementary  to  clerical  more  than  500  missions  had  been  held  by  its 
work ;  and  numerous  special  mission  agencies  agents.  Similar  enterprises  are  sustained  by  a 
are  maintained  in  all  the  large  centers  of  popu-  number  of  diocesan  organizations.  Nine  dea- 
lation,  and  among  particular  classes  of  work-  conesses'  institutions  have  been  formed  in  dif- 
ingmen,  wherever  they  are  congregated ;  in  ferent  dioceses,  as  homes  for  women  who  will 
the  army  and  navy;  among  British  seamen  devote  themselves  to  religious  work  and  the 
abroad,  at  seventy  foreign  ports;  among  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  returned,  in  1881,  190 
fishermen  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames ;  nurses  domiciled  within  them.  The  National 
among  navvies,  or  laborers  on  works  of  pub-  Society  for  Promoting  theEducation  of  the  Poor 
lie  improvement;  among  hop-pickers;  among  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  has 
homeless  and  friendless  women  and  girls  and  spent,  since  its  formation,  in  1811,  more  than 
abandoned  women;  among  emigrants  collect-  £1,100,000  in  furtherance  of  its  object,  involv- 
ed at  ports  of  embarkation  preparatory  to  ing,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  secretary, 
sailing;  and  among  the  miscellaneous  popu-  an  expenditure  of  at  least  twelve  times  as  much 
lations  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  larger  towns  from  other  sources,  for  the  same  end.  In  1881 
and  cities.  it  returned  11,589  efficient  church  schools  un- 
Aocording  to  the  report  presented  by  Lord  der  government  inspection,  which  afforded  ac- 
Hampton  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1874,  1,727  commodation  for  2,851,285  children,  or  more 
churches  and  27  cathedrals  had  been  built,  and  than  half  the  school  accommodation  of  the 
7,117  churches  restored,  from  1840  to  that  time,  country.  Thirty  colleges  have  been  established 
at  a  total  cost  of  £25,548,708.  According  to  a  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  two  thirds 
later  return,  the  sum  of  £4,826,469  was  spent  of  the  entire  number  of  trained  teachers  in  the 
in  thirteen  dioceses  upon  church  building  and  country  have  received  their  professional  edu- 
restoration  between  1872  and  1881.  Among  cation.  Provision  is  made  for  the  religious  in- 
the  larger  funds  in  aid  of  this  purpose  are  that  spection  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of 
of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  the  bishops  in  the  several  dioceses,  and  for  the 
which  has  expended  for  it  £785,859  since  1818,  regular  exami^^ation  of  students  in  religious 
and  which  granted  £18,690  in  1881,  and  the  knowledge.  A  society  of  fellows  of  a  college 
Bishop  of  London^s  Fund,  applicable  to  the  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  middle- 
diocese  of  London  alone,  of  which  £588,412  class  schools;  and  eight  such  schools  provide 
were  spent  durinff  the  eighteen  years  ending  for  the  education  of  more  than  two  thousand 
with  1881.  The  fksclesiastical  Commissioners  boys  and  girls.  The  interests  of  Sunday-schools 
were  the  means  of  securing  through  their  own  are  cared  for  by  the  Church  of  England  Sun- 
grants  and  the  benefactions  that  were  called  day-School  Institute,  which  publishes  returns 
out  to  meet  them,  between  1840  and  1880,  a  from  8,405  of  the  14,466  parishes  in  England 
total  increase  in  the  incomes  of  benefices  of  and  Wales,  of  16,498  Sunday-schools  with  118,- 
£766,500,  representing  a  capital  sum  of  about  412  teachers  and  1,289,273  enrolled  scholars. 
£28,000,000 ;  and  during  1881  they  made  847  The  tendencies  of  modern  thought  which  are 
grants,  amounting  to  £26,270,  to  maintain  as-  described  under  the  general  term  of  **  secu- 
sistant  clergy  in  twenty  dioceses.  The  Free  larism"  are  opposed  bv  the  Christian  Evi- 
and  Open  Church  Association  seeks  to  multi-  dence  Society,  in  which  the  Church  co-op- 
ply  free  sittings  in  churches ;  to  spread  the  doc-  erates  with  other  denominations,  and  which 
trine  that  the  offertory  is  an  obligation  **  for  works  by  means  of  conferences  and  roeet- 
which  there  is  a  direct  scriptural  warrant " ;  ings,  sermons,  lectures,  open-air  lectures,  in- 
and  to  have  the  churches  opened  daily  for  pri-  struction  of  classes,  pubhcation  and  other  agen- 
vate  prayer.  It  is  also  prepared  to  receive  and  cies ;  and  by  the  Christian  Evidence  Committee 
hold  trust  gifts  for  building,  endowing,  and  re-  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
pairing  free -seated  churches,  and  to  accept  in  Knowledge. 
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HMoiiry  Sodettes.  —  The  principal  foreign  dren  bad  been  baptized  in  London  np  to  188L 

missionary  societies  of  the  Church  are  the  **  So-  Its  missioDaries  estimate  that  there  are  now 

oiety  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  in  2,000  Christian  Israelites  in  London,  and  proba- 

Foreign  Parts,^'  which  was  organized  in  1701  bly  a  thousand  more  in  other  parts  of  England, 

and  has  missions  in  all  the  British  colonies  and  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  Jewish  Chris- 

among  colonists  and  natives ;  the  '^  Church  tians  in  Prussia. 

Missionary  Society  for  India  and  the  East,^'  The  ordinary  increase  of  the  Society  for  the 
organized  in  1799,  and  having  missions,  chiefly  Propagation  of  the  Gofl>el  in  Foreign  Parts 
to  the  heathen,  in  West,  East,  and  Central  Af-  for  1882  was  £109,041.  Including  £88.671  ad- 
rioa,  Palestine,  Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  Mauri-  ditional  of  gifts  for  special  purposes,  the  gross 
tins,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Northwest  receipts  were  £142,612.  The  general  fund  had 
America,  and  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  isl-  increased  £7,80^  in  two  years,  f'ive  hundred 
ands ;  the  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  affiliated  and  twenty -seven  ordained  ministers  were  em- 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  labor-  ployed  by  the  society,  of  whom  161  were  labor- 
ing among  women  exclusively;  the  South  Amer-  ing  in  Asia,  129  in  Airica,  20  in  Australia  and 
loan  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1844,  and  the  Pacific,  216  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
having  missions  in  the  southern  part  of  South  and  one  in  Europe.  There  were  also  in  the  va- 
Amerioa  and  among  Indians  of  the  Pataffonian  rious  missions  about  1,400  catechists  and  lay 
race ;  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Afri-  teachers,  mostly  natives,  and  about  800  students 
ca,  founded  in  1859,  especially  to  take  care  of  in  colleges.  An  important  change  had  been 
Africans  freed  by  the  British  Government  from  made  in  the  constitution  and  administration 
slavery,  and  having  its  center  of  operations  at  of  the  society.  A  supplemental  charter  granted 
Zanzibar  and  in  the  neighboring  regions  of  by  the  Crown  had  removed  the  various  anoma- 
Africa;  the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta,  or-  lies  which  in  the  course  of  181  years  had  sur- 
ganized  in  1830 ;  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  rounded  the  ancient  charter ;  and  the  incor- 
North  India,  formed  in  1876;  the  Indian  Church  porated  members  scattered  over  the  whole 
Aid  Association,  formed  in  1880;  the  mission  country  now  possessed  by  representation  that 
in  the  Diocese  of  Maritzburg,  South  Africa ;  the  power  in  the  conduct  of  the  society *b  affairs 
Melanesian  Mission,  begun  in  1848 ;  the  Colo-  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  had  not 
nial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  for  pro-  previously  eivjoyed, 

viding  clergymen,  teachers,  etc.^  for  the  colo-  The  ordinary  income  of  the  Church  Mission- 

nies  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  minister  to  British  ary  Society  for  1882  was  £200,402 ;  including 

residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  in  addition  the  special  gifts,  the  gross  receipts 

Anglo-Continental  Society,  instituted  in  1853,  amounted  to  £225,231.  The  total  expenditures 

'*to  serve  as  an  organ  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  were  £215,488.    Missionary  work  was  carried 

land  in  deling  with  Christians  outside  of  Eng-  on  at  206  stations,  under  the  agency  of  227 

land.'*   Six  special collegesormission-housesex-  European  orduned   missionaries,  244  native 

ist  for  the  training  of  missionaries,  and  twenty  clergy,  44  European  lay  missionaries,  8,106  na- 

*'  Missionary  Studentship  Associations "  have  tive  lay  agents.    Of  182,000  native  Christian 

been  fcn'med  in  different  dioceses.  adherents  reported,  87,891  were  communicants. 

The  Colonial  Bishopric's  Fund  was  founded  New  work  had  been  taken  up,  or  extended, 

in  1841,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Church  at  the  Afghan  frontier,  at  Eok-Ning-Fu  in  the 

in  the  colonies  and  distant  dependencies  of  the  Fuhkien  province  of  China,  among  the  Esqui- 

British  Crown,  by  securing  the  endowment  of  mapx,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  the 

bishoprics  in  them.     From  its  foundation  to  Mohammedans.    A  gift  of  £72,000  had  been 

1882  it  had  been  the  means  of  raising  £635,311  received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Jones  for  a  '*  William 

toward  the  endowment  of  forty-one  sees.  Charles  Jones  China  and  Japan  Native  Church 

The  London  Society  .for  Promoting  Chris-  and  Mission  Fund." 

tianity  among  the  Jews  was  founded  in  1809,  ConvacatiM  tf  OuiterbBry. — Both  houses  of  the 

and  has  been  distinctively  a  Church  of  Enx-  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  business, 

land  institution  since  1815.    It  seeks  to  extend  for  the  first  time  in  the  year,  April  10th.    A 

its  labors  among  the  people  of  the  Hebrew  race  minute  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  upper 

wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  has  mission  house,  with  the  expectation  that  the  lower 

stations  in  England,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  house  would  concur  in  it,  taking  notice  of  the 

Holland,  Italy,  Persia^  Poland,   Turkey,  the  death  of  tbe  late  archbishop.    A  ^'statement*' 

Principalities,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  North  was  then  made  by  the  committee,  to  whom 

America,  with  a  special  station,  com|>ri8ing  had  been  referred  the  question  of  the  attitude 

schools,  an  Inquirer's  home,  a  house  of  Indus-  the  Church  should  assume  with  reference  to 

try,  and  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem.    It  promotes  the  movements  of  the  Salvation  Arniv.    The 

the  circulation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  a  trans-  archbishop  represented  in  behalf  of  the  com- 

lation  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  mittee  that  it  had  not  been  found  posc^ible  to 

and  of   controversial  works,  and   maintains  make  any  definite  statement  or  recommenda- 

schools  in  London,  Warsaw,  Bacharest,  and  tion  on  the  subject,  as  the  committee  consid- 

Jerusalem.    It  reports  that  860  Israelites  had  ered  that  the  movements  of  the  organization 

been  baptized  at  Varsaw  before  the  mission  were  still  in  a  transitory  condition,  and  he  sug- 

was  broken  up,  and  767  adults  and  784  chil-  gested  that  the  committee  should  be  consti- 
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tQted  as  one  of  inqQinr  rather  than  aa  a  com-  above  referred  to ;  end,  lastty,  to  the  mve  ocmii^ 

mittee  to  make  any  report  or  recommendation.  ;«f  «»  TJt'^fS^t^K^yi^y^rn^^^     nJS^ 

In  the  course  of  the  diJcassion  which  foUowed,  ^^^^  ^^  ""^^^  "^^  ^  ^^'^^  "^^  ^P^  ^PP^" 
while  Bome  of  the  hishops  thought  that  the 

Salvation  Army  was  doing  a  good  work  in  par-  The  anhject  was  referred  in  the  npper  hoase 

ticolar  places,  and  others  conceded  that  its  to  a  committee,  whose   report,  wnich  was 

promoters  were  actuated  hy  good  intentions  adopted,  besides  minutely  setting  forth  the  con- 

and  motives,  the  general  expression  of  opinion  siderations  on  which  the  action  was  based, 

was,  that  many  of  the  methods  employed  by  it  embodied  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  '^  thia 

were  unhealthful  and  likely  to  lead  to  immo-  house  concurs  with  the  lower  house  in  their 

rality.    The  committee  was  reconstituted,  and  earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  in  its  integ- 

instructed  to  consider  whether  the   Church  rity  of  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees,  set 

should  take  any  steps  having  particular  refer-  forth  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in  order  to  be 

ence  to  the  unsatisfactory  spiritual  state  of  publicly  set  up  in  churches  by  the  99th  canon.*' 

large  masses  of  the  population,  especially  in  Ihe  A  resolution  was   adopted  that  the  Church, 

towns.  *^  though  always  insisting  on  the  use  of  wine  in 

The  subject  of  the  '^  Affirmation  Bill,**  which  the  holy  communion,  has  never  prescribed  the 

was  pending  in  Parliament,  was  brought  be-  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  wine  to  be 

fore  the  lower  house  upon  a  recommendation  used,  and  consequently  it  is  always  possible  to 

of  a  committee  that  the  members  of  the  upper  deal  witli  even  extreme  cases  without  depart- 

house  be  requested  to  oppose  the  bill.    A  mo-  ure  from  the  custom  observed  by  the  Church, 

tion  was  offered  in  amenoment  that  their  lord-  and  it  is  most  convenient  that  the  clergy  should 

ships  be  requested  to  watch  the  progress  of  conform  to  ancient  and  unbroken  usage,  and 

the  bill  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  to  discountenance  all  attempts  to  deviate  from 

order  to  prevent  its  being  enacted  with  retro-  it" 

speotive  powers.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  BittnanMit  tf  the  iifkliBh^  tf  CntHribny. — 

house  expressed  a  preference  of  affirmations  The  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,  D.  D.,  Bishop 

to  oaths,  on  grounds  of  principle.     Canon  of  Truro,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Queen, 

Gregory  contended  that  the  real  question  was,  was  f  ormaUy  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

whether  the  house  was  anxious  to  support  the  at  a  special  session  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 

introduction  into  Parliament  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  SeeiJan.  28th.   The  election  was  confirmed 

or  whether  they  were  anxious  to  prevent  peo-  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  a  commission  of 

Ele  of  that  description  from  polluting  the  legis-  bishops  of  the  Southern  Province,  March  8d. 
iture  of  the  country.  Prebendary  Stephens  The  new  archbishop  was  enthroned  with  im- 
considered  that  oath-taking  was  most  injurious,  posing  ceremonies  at  the  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
in  that  it  had  a  pernicious  tendency  to  cause  a  oury,  March  29th.  The  proceedings  were  par- 
belief  in  two  kinds  of  truth — oath-truth  and  ticipated  in  or  witnessed  by  a  large  assemblage 
ordinary  truth.  Theproposal  of  the  committee  of  clergy  and  laily,  and  home,  colonial,  and 
was  agreed  to.  foreign  bishops,  among  whom  the  Duke  of 
The  convocation  met  again  on  July  8d.  The  Edinburgh  represented  the  royal  family,  and 
following  address  to  the  upper  bouse  was  adopt-  Bishop  ^ttlejohn,  of  Long  Island,  the  Protes- 
ed  in  the  lower  house :  tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  lower  house  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Tbft  BttulMk  Contrifmf.— The  late  Arch- 
Canterbury,  in  humble  thankitilnefls  to  Almig^hty  bishop  Tait,  of  Canterbury,  a  short  time  b^ore 
God  for  the  rej^onby  the  House  of  Lorde  on  Thure-  hjg  death,  in  December,  1882,  had  devised  and 

^fei^^oSr^^'."^^^^^  partly.ca^ried  into  effel^t  a  plan  for  indirectly 

reproeentation  and  prayer  to  the  upper  house.  removing  from  the  courts  the  suit  against  the 

They  represent  tnat  there  ia^  reason  to  apprehend  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  of  St.  Alban's,  who 

an  inunedii^  renewal  of  the  agitation  upon  thi8que»  ^as  still  under  prosecution  for  contumacy, 

^^Sl  *  I  1.  u  1  *^  ..  «.  «.v  A.^^A^  hoping  that  one  of  the  results  of  his  action 
That,  inasmuch  as  holy  matnmony  is  the  founda-  ^.^iTAw^  ^^  l^i^  ^n^„  ^r^^  •;*««i:»*««  .^4>.4-;^» 
tion  of  human  society ;  knd  inasmu^  as  there  ia  a  might  be  to  help  allay  the  ntuahstic  agitation, 
wide-apread  unoranoe  of  the  principles  of  Christian  He  mduced  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  resign  his  bene- 
marriage,  the  u>wer  house,  aa  in  love  and  dnty  hound,  fice  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
turns  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  in  Coavooation  ^hile  the  Bishop  of  London  offered  him  an- 
assembled:  earnestly  Dniying  them  to  exhort  1^^  ^j^  benefice,  that  of  St.  Peter'a.  London 
have  cure  of  souls  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  to  f;  /  w^u^jiw,  ■««  v*  k^«.  *ji^«  «,  -ww«w** 
setforthplainly,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  addresses  Docks,  at  the  same  time  transferring  the  In- 
to their  flocks  the  afoieeaid  principles ;  as  embodied  cumbent  of  that  benefice  to  Mr.  Mackonochie^s 
in  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Decrees,  in  the  9iHh  Can-  former  parish  of  St.  Alban^s.  The  Church  As- 
on,  and  in  the  form  of  Soleimuaitlon  of  M*tnmonv ;  gociation  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  proceed- 

SWr^lJlA'^J'iSSl'rl^^^^^^  i-g.    It  published  a^teme^^ 

den  by  the  Church  of  Christ  ftom  the  beginning,  aa  illegal  acts  were  still  practiced  at  Bt.  Alban's 

being  oontrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  and  St.  Peter's,  and  addressed  resolutions  of 

The  lower  house  venture  fUrther  to  call  spedal  at-  protest  against  the  fulfillment  by  the  Bishop  of 

mSS^'a^d  *^ritola^welfi«  JThe  En  luh  ^tSe^  l^^^on  of  the  compromise  which  had  been 

3^  to  ^edwror^lon  of  domestic  mds^ialriS^oni  arranged.    The  Bishop  of  London  replied  to 

necessarily  involved  In  the  success  of  the  agitation  these  resolutions : 
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If,  by  roAiainff  to  aooept  Kr.  B£ackonoohie*B  nag-  Dean  of  Arches  by  the  Judicial  Cbmmittee  of 

nation,  I  had  defeated  the  late  archbL.hop»8  dying  ^he  Privy  Council  for  a  "definitive  sentence" 

desire  and  effort  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  Chnroh,  ^^  v  ^  ^I^^^a    :*  u^^^^  iv^*«  a^^ia^a  *u«4.  ^ 

I  could  never  have  forgiven  mywlf ;  nor  eould  I  have  ^  ^  passed,  it  haying  been  decided  that  a 

expected  the  forgivenem  of  the  great  bulk  either  of  sentence  of  suspension  would  be  inadequate, 

the  oleigy  or  of  tne  lait^  of  England,  whether  within  because  it  had  once  before  been  pronounced, 

the  Church  or  without  iL    I  am  not  aware  that  the  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  discharged  it,  and 

^.i;JS^,Sfe?'u^.'2^?^h'rre^ng^ttS  « '»»  »  TT"  ?'  .^^Pri^tion  wa.  the  only 

no  reason  to  doubt,  any  conditiona  of  adnuMion  to  a  one  applicable.    In  the  present  case,  however, 

benefice,  when  presented  by  the  rightful  patron,  other  the  issue  was  more  complicated  than  usual, 

than  the  production  of  testimoniala  aiffned  by  three  the  ordinary  form  of  sentence  being  inapplica- 

benefloed  c^rjgmen  and  the  oatha  and  deolanUona  [ji^  in  consequence  of  the  defendant  havmg 

^""S^rhere  a^  tLe  who,  knowing  aa  I  do  the  good  ceased  to  hold  the  living  of  St.  Alban's,  Hoi- 
and  eelf-denying  work  done  among  the  poor  and  igno-  born,  in  which  the  offense  had  been  corn- 
rant  by  such  men  as  Mr.  ICaokono&ie  and  the  late  Mr.  mitted.  The  court  Lad  to  consider  whether  a 
Lowder,  are  yet,  on  account  of  difrorenooa  in  disci-  decree  of  deprivation  had  become  impracticable 
pline  and  doctrine  (the  seriousness  of  which  I  do  not  y,-  ^he  course  the  defendant  had  adopted  of  re- 
wish  to  extenuate),  unable  to  appreciate  or  afhud  to  y  .  wi«ov  uu^  uvi^uuaub  uou  auvp|/tcu  w*  l^ 
acknowledge  it,  I  can  not  sympathise  with  them— 1  8>«DUig  the  benefice  with  respect  to  which  the 
can  only  pity  them.  suit  had  been  instituted.  After  a  careful  ex- 
A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  by  amination  of  authorities,  Lord  Penzance  came 
the  Canons  of  Durham,  Peterborough,  Oarible,  ^  ^®  conclusion  that  it  had  not.  A  depri- 
and  Ripon,  and  others,  in  which  exception  was  nation  of  the  defendant  was  then  decreed  from 
taken  to  the  institution  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  ^^  ^^*  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  the  province 
because  by  reason  of  it  the  recent  legal  de-  o'  Canterbury,  among  which  is  included  the 
oisions  against  ritual  (ritual  openly  acknowl-  li^n«  <>'  St  Peter's,  London  Docks.  An  ap- 
edged  to  be  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  P®2f.  ™*J^  ?^  "®  *<>  i^?  K^U..^^.:  , 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass)  had  apparently  been  .  The  parish  of  St.  John's,  Miles  Platting,  hav- 
rendered  nugatory;  because  by  it  disloyalty  to  ^^S  hecorae  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
the  formularies,  articles,  and  homilies  of  the  ^^^'  S-  ^'  C^reen  for  contumacy  in  ritualism, 
Church  of  England  had  received  tacit  encour-  t^e  patron  of  the  benefice  presented  the  Rev. 
agemeot  from  her  highest  officers ;  because  his  M^-  Cowgill,  Mr.  Green's  former  vicar,  for  the 
lordship's  action  in  the  matter  would  appear  to  momnbency.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  re- 
the  public  to  be  inconsistent  with  hiw  and  or-  ^^^^  <<>  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  unless  he  would 
der ;  and  because  the  illegalities  of  ceremony  obligate  himself  to  conform  to  the  cathedral 
which  bad  been  practiced  at  St  Alban's  would  standard  of  services,  and  this  Mr.  Cowgill,  in 
seem  to  them  to  have  received  episcopal  sane-  ^^^  refused  to  do.  The  patron  notified  the 
tion  and  approval.  Hence  a  most  injurious  hiahop  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  Church  and  institute  Mr.  Cowgill,  he  (the  patron)  would 
nation,  and  a  strong  weapon  placed  in  the  ^  driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives :  either  to 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  *««^  in  a  court  of  law  to  protect  his  right  of 
land,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs  to  patronage,  which  he  bad  exercised  to  the  best 
procure  its  disestablishment  of  his  judgment,  or  to  ask  Mr.  Oreen  to  re- 
Mr.  Mackonochie  was  formally  installed  in  <^^^^  ^ack  his  resignation,  the  bishop  having 
the  benefice  of  St  Peter's,  London  Docks,  on  refused  to  accept  it,  and  to  take  his  old  place 
Jan.  21st,  when  he  read  himself  into  the  vicar-  ^  ^^  rectory.  The  bishop  replied  that  he 
ship  and  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  «aw  nothing  in  the  patron's  letter  to  modify 
of  the  Church  of  England.  or  change  the  resolotion  he  had  come  to  not 
The  suit  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  which  to  institute  Mr.  CowgilL  and  added :  "I  deeply 
had  been  before  the  law  courts  in  various  regret  that  it  should  be  so;  but  there  is  a 
phases  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  was  oontin-  peace  which  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  and 
ued,  notwithstanding  the  exchange  of  bene-  ^  my  opinion  it  would  be  so  in  this  instance 
fices  which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  a  i^  i^  '^®''®  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  all 
cessation  of  proceedings.  The  final  judgment  iaw  and  authority  in  the  administration  of  the 
in  the  case,  by  Lord  Penzance,  was  given  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England."  Ad- 
July  21  St  The  question  before  his  loiSship  drewes  expressing  sympathy  with  him,  and 
was  now  whether  Mr.  Mackonochie  should  eatisfection  at  his  course,  were  sent  to  the 
be  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  hishop  from  different  sources,  to  one  of  which 
the  province  of  Canterbury.    The  defendant  he  replied: 


had  been  admonished  by  the  Court  of  Arches  ^ith  you,  in  the  conrse  which  I  have  felt  it  my 

repeatedly  for  his  iUegal  ritualistic  practices  duty  to  pursueJl^';  desire  no  party  triumph.' 'But  the 

at  St  Alban's,  Holbol^  and  had  tre^ated  the  S^S^^J  ^^^^  ^n^JS  t^t'^vl^^^^^^ 

orders  of  the  court  with  contempt^   He  had  again  I  i^ree  with  you  in  thmkinff  that  to  institute  to 

therefore  been  ordered  to  be  committed.    In  abeneftce  a  doijnrman  who  would  continue  the  same 

the  mean  time  an  exchange  of  livings  had  been  illegal  ceremonial  acts  for  which  the  former  incum- 

effected  between  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  the  hfnf  had  been  deprived,  would  bj  a  stultiflwtion  o^ 

u^-    "u-«    oL  ill'        1     '^•^'•""*^"2'  ""^   ""^  the  law  which  the  common  sense  of  the  country  would 

Kev.  Mr.  onokJing,  Inoumbeut  of  St  Peter  s,  j^^  tolerate.    If  I  am  wrong  in  my  conception  of  my 

London  Docks.    The  case  was  remitted  to  the  doty,  the  law,  which  is  appealed  to,  will  set  me  right, 
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and  to  ito  dedsion,  wliea  dolr  pronoonotd,  I  am  pn-  WhQe  hj  tiie  Poblio  Worship  Begnlation  Ajot 

p««dto  bow.    Mfi«nwhUe.  1  am  anxious,  as  fcr  aa  the  oo-oporation  in  prosecntion  of  ttiree  ag- 

S2^%'^^S*S»nr^^°"'°^"^'  grieved  pVehioner.U  required  ^iidtiato^ 

To  another  addre«  he  repUed :  J^an'T ^^^'XS  i^wL?^; 

iJ^ir^^r^,^o}Z.^:^^oStl  rit»f.  i^^  '^jr^  by  the  oomn.i«ioB 

but  wmply  to  aecure  obedience  to  the  law,  aa  the  onlv  makes  the  nght  to  begin  an  action  open  to 

ffUATantee  of  the  atabilitr  of  our  beloved  ohurch,  aao,  any  one,  and  nnreatnoted.    It  la  then  left  dis' 

mdeed,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  ohurchmea.  cretionarj  with  the  bishop  whether  he  shall 

In  May,  the  Archbishop  of  York  issued  a  Allow  the  compldnt  to  be  prosecuted  or  shall 


[ght  specified   ritualistic   prac- 
tices.    The  archbishop^s  requirements  were  f^^^^  the  case  is  carried  before  the  Diocesan 
as  follow :  Court    This  court  will  consist  of  the  bishop, 

1.  To  use  pure  wine,  and  not  wine  mixed  with  water,  "^'^^^  ^«  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or  some 
in  the  holy  communion.  2.  To  use  ordinaiy  wheaten  Other  person  learned  m  the  law,  as  legal  as- 
broad  in  all  celebntioDs  of  the  holy  oommunion,  and  sessor,  and  a  theological  assessor  to  be  chosen 
not  bread  pressed  80  as  to  resemble  wafer  bread.  8.  So  for  the  occasion  by  the  bishop,  with  the  ad- 
to  proceed  m  the  acts  of  the  holy  oommumon  that  the  '.^  ^^  *i,^  j^„„  ^_  j  ^v..^*^,  iv««.  ♦i.ie  «^»^ 
ooMregation  may  see  his  acts.  ^  To  refrain  from  pros-  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  »^^  chapter.  From  this  court 
traong  or  bowinf  low  over  the  elements  at  the  time  of  <*o  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  I'roymcial 
celebration.  sTTorefrvin  from  making  the  sign  of  the  Oourt,  where  it  may  be  heard,  at  the  discre- 
crossovertheelementsatthetimeofcetobration.  6.  To  tion  of  the  archbishop,  by  the  official  principal 

^^'?.'^o^SSr^o%trnJS?l2?il3^S^  ^^.r^?^  orby  thearchbiBhop>i„«elf 

Mohbihop  to  otf date  m  any  manner  at  the  holy  com-  ^^^  *J®  official  nrmcipal  as  assessor,  m  which 

munion,  whether  such  person  be  called  server  or  by  any  case  the  archbishop  is  empowered  to  appoint 

other  title;  and  8.  That  the  washing  and  cleaning  of  the  any  number  of  theological  assessors,  not  ez- 

vesBelsusedinOieholyoommuniontihallnottakeplaoe  ceeding  five,  to  sit  with  the  court.    The  theo- 

in  tne  service,  but  in  some  place  apart.  logical  asscMor  must  be  either  a  bishop  within 

The  observance  of  these  rules  was  demanded  the  province,  or  a  professor,  past  or  present,  of 

in  virtue  of  the  vicar's  promise  of  canonical  one  of  the  English  universities.     From  the 

obedience.    Mr.  Ommanney,  in  a  published  let-  Provincial  Oourt  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the 

ter,  declared  that  he  ^d  not  intend  to  abandon  Crown,  which  is  to  exercise  its  prerogative 

the  eastward  position,  the  mixing  of  water  and  through  an  entirely  new  court,  composed  of 

wine  at  the  communion,  and  the  washing  of  the  '^  a  nermanent  body  of  lay  Judges,  learned  in 

chalice ;  but  that,  in  oraer  to  promote  peace  in  the  law,"  of  whom  not  less  than  five  shall  be 

his  parish,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  making  summoned  for  each  case,  by  the  lord  chancel- 

the  sign  of  the  cross  and  other  practices  that  lor,  in  rotation.    In  doctrinal  cases,  this  oourt 

did  not  interfere  with  his  conscientious  con-  may,  only  on  demand  of  one  or  more  of  its 

victions.  members,  consult  experts,  namely,  the  arch- 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  or  bishops  of  the  province,  or  of  both 

church- wardens  of  the  parish  on  the  subject  provinces.    The  court  shall  not  be  bound  to 

of  the  monition,  pointed  out  that  no  person  give  the  reasons  for  its  decisions ;  but,  if  it  does 

had  a  right  to  interfere  and  put  a  stop  by  force  state  its  reasons,  each  Judge  shall  deliver  his 

to  ceremonies  in  churches.  own  judgment  separately ;  and  only  the  bare 

ReiHgailiallM  tf  Ecdolasttad  CmHb. — A  royal  words  of  the  decree  shidl  be  legally  binding, 

commission  was  appointed  in  May,  1881,  to  On  this  feature  of  the  proposition,  the  report 

inquire  into  the  constitution  and  working  of  furnishes  the  explanation :  '^  Considering  now 

the  ecclesiastical  courts  under  existing  stat-  widely  different  a  matter  the  legal  interpreta- 

utes.    The  principal  object  of  its  work  was  to  tion  of  documents  must  often  be  from  the  defi- 

frame  a  plan  for  such  a  reconstitution  of  the  nition  of  doctrine,  we  hold  it  to  be  essential 

courts  having  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  mat-  that  only  the  actual  decree,  as  dealing  with  the 

ters  as  would  remove  the  objections  entertained  particular  case,  should  be  of  binding  authority 

by  a  large  party  in  the  Church  to  having  ques-  m  the  judgments  hitherto  or  hereafter  to  be 

tions  of  doctrine  and  ritual  decided  by  lay  delivered,  and  that  the  reasoning  in  support  of 

Judges.    An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  com-  those  Judgments  and  the  obiter  dicta  should 

mission  was  published  in  August.    The  essen-  always  be  allowed  to  be,  reconsidered  and  dis- 

tial  features  of  the  scheme  proposed  in  it  are  puted."    Should  a  clergyman  refuse  to  obey 

the  establishment  of  an  exclusively  ecdesiasti-  the  sentence  of  a  church  court,  he  is  to  be  pun- 

cal  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  first  instance  i^ed,  not  by  imprisonment,  but  by  a  tempo- 

and  the  postponement  of  the  intervention  of  rary  suspension.    A  second  disobedience  shall 

lay  authority  to  the  court  of  final  resort.    Un-  be  followed  by  another  suspension,  and  diso- 

der  its  provisions,  the  Diocesan  Court  and  the  bedience  for  the  third  time  by  suspension  until 

Provincial  Court,  which  were  practically  de-  the  court  is  satisfied.    Disobedience  to  a  sen- 

Btroyed  by  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  tence  of  suspension  may  be  visited,  after  three 

will  be  restored  to   their   ori^nal  vitality,  months*  notice,  with  deprivation ;  and  any  cler- 
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gjman  who,  daring  snspenMon  or  deprivation,  question  of  disestablishment  shonld  be  dealt 

attempts  to  oonduot  divine  service  in  a  church  with  by  the  Legislature.  The  educational  work 

forbidden  to  him,  maj  be  charsrad  with  dis-  of  the  society  during  the  past  three  years  had 

turbanoe  of  public  worship.     The  practical  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.    As  many  as 

effect  of  the  act,  if  it  is  adopted  by  Parliament,  8,074,000  publications  had  been  issued,  and 

will  be  to  repeal  the  Public  Worship  Begula-  1,247  meetings  had  been  held.    During  the 

tion  Act,  and  restore  the  old  courts  to  their  course  of  the  meetings  Mr.  John  Bright  made 

pristine  vigor.    By  its  provisions,  the  Dean  of  a  speech  censuring  the  Established  Ohurch  for 

Arches  is  to  be  elected,  and  to  be  required  to  inefficiency.     He  discussed  the  questions,  Is 

qualify  in  the  ancient  way.    All  spiritual  sen-  the  state  the  better  for  its  union  with  the 

teuces  are  to  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  in  Church  ?  or  is  the  Ohurch  the  better  for  its 

person  in  the  Diocesan  Oourt,  and  by  the  arch-  union  wi^  the  state  ?    The  theory  of  many 

bishop  in  the  Provincial  Oourt*    And  the  two  supporters  of  the  union  was  that  the  Ohurch 

primates  are  to  be  empowered,  if  they  think  tenas  to  make  the  state  more  Ohristiau — that 

fit,  to  appoint  the  same  person  as  official  prin-  is,  more  just  and  gentle,  more  merciful  and 

oipal  for  both  provinces.  peaceful.     That  theory  the  speaker  declared 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  scheme  of  the  to  be  **  unsound  and  baseless."  The  bishops 
commission  have  been  criticised  in  the  dis-  of  the  £i»tablished  Oharch  in  the  House  of 
cussions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Eight  Lords  had  never  exercised  their  influence  in 
of  the  28  members  of  the  commission  itself  ex-  behalf  of  Ohristian  and  generous  legislation, 
pressed  objections  to  the  power  of  vetoing  the  In  respect  to  the  criminal  code,  when  it  was 
continuance  of  proceedings  given  by  it  to  the  most  barbarous,  the  bishops  and  the  dersy 
bishop.  Among  these  are  the  Lord  Ohief-  never  raised  a  voice  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Justice  and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  laws.  The  Ohurch  had  provided  no  check,  and 
archbishop  remarked,  in  expressinff  his  dissent,  uttered  no  denunciation  of  the  country's  inces- 
that  under  the  operation  of  this  rule  the  courts  sant  wars.  *^  I  complain,  then,"  he  added,  **  of 
might  be  entirely  dosed  to  laymen.  The  Lord  the  Established  Ohurch  in  this  broad  manner, 
Ohief-Jnstice,  while  he  admitted  that  the  power  that  it  does  nothing  to  guide  the  state  in  the 
of  prosecution  might  be  liable  to  abuse,  if  no  way  of  righteousness;  that  it  is,  in  certain  re- 
trammels  were  put  upon  it,  thought  it  better  spects,  the  bond-slave  of  the  state ;  that,  in  all 
to  run  the  risk  of  abuse  than  to  override  the  the  great  matters  which  must  affect  our  coun- 
rightsof  the  laity,  and  expressed  himself  per-  try,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  are  dumb,  and 
fectly  confident  that  *^  competent  judges,  with  their  activity  is  shown  only  when  any  com- 
absolnte  power  of  costs,  would  very  soon  re-  paratively  small  measure  is  discussed  which 
strain,  and  indeed  ^together  put  an  end  to  they  think  treads  a  little  upon  their  position 
merely  frivolous  litigation."  Similar  obiec-  and  their  supremacy."  He  predicted  a  better 
tions  were  made  by  the  Ohurch  Association,  future  for  the  Ohurch  as  a  church,  and  as  an 
which  devoted  the  entire  session  of  its  autum-  object  of  popular  affection,  after  it  shall  have 
nal  conference  in  October  to  the  discussion  of  been  disestablished. 

the  report.  Besides  this  point,  a  number  of  Tte  Cfevdi  CoigWi — ^The  Ohurch  Oongress 
speakers  at  the  Ohurch  Oongress,  and  the  chair-  met  at  Reading,  Oct.  2d.  The  Bishop  of  Ox- 
man  of  the  Ohurch  Association,  offlared  objec-  ford,  being  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
tioQs  to  the  feature  of  the  constitution  of  the  the  congress  was  hela^resided,  and  delivered 
final  court  of  laymen.  The  Executive  Oom-  the  opening  address.  He  spoke  of  the  subjects 
mittee  of  the  Liberation  Society  has  published  which  would  engross  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
a  statement  of  objections  to  the  proposed  ing  as  being  such  as  men  of  academic  culture, 
measure.  It  deprecates  the  investment  with  serious  thinkers,  and  ardent  seekers  after  knowl- 
jndicial  authority  of  bishops  and  judges  ap-  edge  might  properly  discuss.  The  statement  of 
pointed  by  the  archbishops,  so  long  as  the  them  implied  no  foregone  conclusion,  and  as- 
Ohuroh  continues  to  be  a  national  establish-  sumed  no  contradiction  to  exist  between  the 
ment,  and  protests  against  the  recommendation  great  generalizations  of  science  and  the  Ohris 
that  the  members  of  the  courts  shall  declare  tian  faith.  Believers  in  the  one  source  of  truth 
themselves  to  be  "  members  of  the  Ohurch  of  and  life,  the  members  of  the  congress  could  not 
England  as  by  law  established,"  as  involving  a  conceive  of  any  physical  discovery  which  should 
civil  disqualification  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  destroy  that  faith ;  but  they  did  not,  therefore, 
as  placing  members  of  the  Ohurch  of  England  separate  themselves  from  the  votaries  of  sci- 
on a  different  footing  from  Nonconformists  in  ence,  or  ask  them  to  be  untrue  to  themselves ; 
regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  as  but  rather  believed  that  the  seeming  contra- 
bemg  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  that  dictions  would  disappear.  The  president  also 
Ohurch  as  a  national  institution.  spoke  of  the  subjects  relating  to  social  morality 

The  UbmtlM  Sedity. — ^The  triennial  confer-  that  were  upon  the  programme  of  the  congress, 

ence  of  the  Liberation  Society  was  held  May  particularly  on  the  one  concerning  the  proposi- 

1st.   Mr.  H.  P.  Richard,  M.  P.,  presided.    The  tion  to  repeal  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with 

report  represented  that  the  friends  of  religions  a  deceased  wife's  sister.    He  knew,  he  said, 

equality,  who  had  waited  during  the  abnormal  the  bishops  were  threatened  with  expulsion 

pressure  on  Parliament,  now  claimed  that  the  from  the  House  of  Lords  because  they  refused 
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to  support  a  measare  of  which  its  friends  coald  the  Ghuro]).  A  snggestion  hy  one  of  the  speak- 
not  give  an  intelligible  account.  He  was  not  ers  that  women  engaging  in  organizations  for 
tenacioQs  of  temportd  honors,  and  he  hoped  dealing  with  sorrow  and  misery  should  take 
they  would  not  forfeit  their  place  by  coward-  vows  of  celibacy,  was  met  by  a  proposition  by 
ice,  political  corruption,  slavish  adherence  to  a  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  the  ceremony  should 
party,  or  subserviency  to  a  court.  He,  however,  be  postponed  till  the  women  are  sixty  years 
''should  feel  no  sense  of  shame  if  the  bishops  old.  The  subject  of  the  promotion  of  personal 
gave  the  vote  which  was  fatal  to  themselves  in  purity,  and  the  prevention  of  the  degradation 
defense  of  the  purity  of  English  homes,  and  of  women  and  children,  was  considered  in  a 
the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God."    Papers  on  private  session. 

**  Recent  Advances  in  Natural  Science  in  Re-  Eplsstpal  Sjaad  tf  CuuMbu — The  Anglican 
lation  to  the  Christian  Faith  "  were  read  by  Ohurch  of  British  North  America  is  divided 
Prof.  Flower,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  into  two  provincial  synods,  one  of  which  is 
Bev.  Aubrey  Moore.  The  general  expression  composed  of  the  Dioceses  of  Canada  and  the 
of  the  discussion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  the  Bishop  of  Fred- 
newly  developed  theory  of  evolution,  irrespect-  ericton  as  metropolitan ;  and  the  other,  con- 
ive  of  its  scientific  value,  which  was  regiurded  stituted  in  1878,  includes  the  Dioceses  of  the 
favorably,  had  nothing  in  it  contrary  either  to  Northwest  Territories,  with  the  Bishop  of 
the  idea  of  an  intel%ent  Creator  or  to  the  Rupert^s  Land  as  metropolitan. 
Bible.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  affirmed  that  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada  met  in  tri- 
recent  advances  in  natural  science  do  not  lead  ennial  session  in  Montreal,  September  12th. 
logically,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  lead  at  The  Dioceses  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Toronto, 
all,  to  either  unbelief  or  atheism.  The  Rev.  Fredericton,  Ontario,  Montreal,  Huron,  ana 
Aubrey  Moore  asked  whether  it  is  too  much  Niagara,  were  represented  by  their  bishops 
to  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  and  by  delegates.  The  Rev.  Charles  Hamil- 
sfaall  see  in  evolution,  modified  perhaps  by  ton,  of  Quebec,  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the 
wider  knowledge — conditioned  certainly  by  synod.  The  Central  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
truths  drawn  iPom  another  sphere — a  fuller  sions  presented  its  first  triennial  report.  It 
revelation  in  nature  than  now  seems  possible  showed  that  the  eight  dioceses  had  during  the 
for  man  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ?  On  past  three  years  contributed  $84,896  to  Uie 
the  subject,  ^*  Recent  Advances  in  Biblical  work  of  domestic  missions,  and  $28,878  to 
Criticism  in  their  Relation  to  the  Christian  the  mission  fund.  The  principal  objects  of 
Faith,"  papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  K,  missionary  work  were  in  Algoma  and  the 
Cheyne  on  *'01d  Testament  Criticism,"  by  Northwest.  The  Central  Board  of  Foreign 
Prof.  Sanday  on  ^'  New  Testament  Criticism,"  Missions  reported  that  its  receipts  for  the  past 
and  by  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  and  Canon  three  years  had  been  $6,748.  The  report  of 
Rawlinson  on  "  Historical  Discovery."  the  board  closed  with  a  recommendation  that 

Special  interest  was  taken  in  the  discussions  it  be  amalgamated  with  the  Board  of  Domestic 

on  *^  the  Marriage  Laws,"  in  view  of  the  pend-  Missions ;  and  a  proposition  was  introduced 

ing  applications  for  relaxing  the  restrictions  for  the  organization  of  a  Domestic  and  For- 

upon  marriages  of  affinity.    The  speakers  all  eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 

opposed  the  relaxation  sought.  land  in  Canada.    A  memorial  from  the  Diocese 

The  subject  of  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Courts"  was  of  Niagara  requested  the  enactment  of  a  canon 
discussed  during  two  sessions,  with  especial  ref-  for  the  promotion  of  greater  uniformity  in  the 
erence  to  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  rubric  worship  of  the  Church.  The  committee 
reorganization  of  those  courts.  Among  the  to  which  the  subject  was  referred  reported 
speakers  were  Dr.  Hayman,  Canon  Trevor,  Mr.  that  it  was  at  present  impossible  to  frame  in 
Sydney  Gedge,  Lord  Edward  Churchill,  the  the  dogmatic  form  of  a  canon  what  should  be 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Prof.  Burrows,  of  Oxford,  considered  legal  or  illegal  in  the  private  miuis- 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Mr.  W.  G.  F.  Philli-  trations  of  ritual,  but  that  clergymen  should 
more,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hay,  oi  the  Protestant  Epia-  be  advised  to  submit  to  the  ruling  of  their 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  bishops  in  all  matters  connected  with  worship 
Beresford-Hope,  M.  P.  Two  points  elicited  as  to  the  legality  of  which  doubts  are  enter* 
differences  of  opinion.  They  were  the  pro-  tained,  or  controversy  shall  have  arisen.  The 
posed  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Ap-  Diocese  of  Montreal  sent  in  a  memorial,  set- 
peal  of  Laymen,  and  the  provision  in  the  plan  ting  forth  its  claims  to  be  the  metropolitan 
projected  by  the  commission  for  allowing  the  see,  averring  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  pro- 
Disbop  a  veto  on  the  initiation  of  proceedings  test  against  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Synod 
in  the  courts.  Other  subjects  discussed  in  the  in  appointing  another  than  the  Bishop  of 
congress  were  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  Montivdal  as  metropolitan,  as  illegal,  and  ask- 
''  personal  religion,"  education  in  the  universi-  ing  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.  No 
ties  and  in  the  public  schools,  and  *^  the  rela-  change  was  made  in  the  present  rule,  which 
tions  of  the  Church  at  home  to  the  Church  in  vests  the  selection  of  the  metropolitan  in  the 
the  colonies  and  in  missionary  dioceses."  House  of  Bishops.    A  committee  appointed 

VfHumH  WeilL. — A  session  was  given  to  the  to  consider  the  sublect  of  the  employment  of 

■ubject  of  woman^s  work  in  connection  with  women  in  the  work  of  the  Church  reported, 
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reoommending  the  recognition  of  deaconesses 
and  sisterlioods.  Oblection  being  made  to  die 
feature  of  sisterhoods,  the  synod,  **  adopting 
the  principle  of  the  desirability  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  better  employment  of 
Ohristian  women  in  the  work  of  the  Church," 
but  without  binding  itself  to  the  provisions 
of  the  report,  referred  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  canon  on  the  subject  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  session.  Satisfaction 
was  expressed  at  the  success  of  the  recent 
Church  Congress,  with  the  declaration  that 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  bodies 
ought  to  be  free  from  any  synodical  action. 

The  first  Church  Congress  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada  was  held  at  Hamilton  in 
June.  The  Bishop  of  Niagara  presided,  and 
the  meeting  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  from  the  United  States.  Among 
the  subjects  considered  were  those  of  dericid 
education,  the  attitude  clergymen  should  oc- 
cupy toward  popular  literature  and  recrea- 
tion, **Lay  Co-operation,"  *Hhe  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,"  ^'  Modem  Doubts 
and  Difficulties,"  '^  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Church,"  and  ''  Church  Music." 

A^;ilaui  Chu^M  ta  Stath  ifrtea  aid  Autratla.— 
The  question  whether  the  Diocese  of  Natal, 
South  Africa,  shall  be  continued  has  been  raised 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  John  WiUiam  Colenso. 
Bishop  Colenso  was,  m  1863,  declared  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  to  be  deposed  from  his 
office  for  certain  heretical  doctrines  which  he 
was  found  to  have  published.  The  validity  of 
the  act  of  deposition  was  not  established,  and 
theColoniid  Assembly  of  Natal,  in  1872,  passed 
an  act  vesting  in  Bishop  Colenso  the  property 
belonging  to  the  See  of  NataL  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Dioceae  of  Maritzburg  had  been 
founded  in  1869,  with  lurisdiction  extending 
over  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  conflicting  with 
the  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
tnl.  If  the  bishopric  of  Natal  were  allowed 
to  lapse,  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  would 
be  quietly  terminated.  The  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Maritzburg  is  recognized  by  the  other 
South  African  dioceses,  while  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  is  acknowledged  only  by  tiiose  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  diocese.  The  Dio- 
cese of  Natal  indndes  seven  dergvmen,  aU  but 
two  of  whom  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Colen- 
so after  he  was  excommunicated,  witn  fifteen 
churches,  three  of  which  are  closed  and  two 
are  connected  with  native  work,  while  two  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dioceae  of  Maritzburg. 
The  latter  dioceae  has  thirty-four  clergymen, 
seven  of  whom  are  missionaries  to  the  heathen, 
while  three  others  have  native  work,  superin- 
tended by  themselves,  going  on  in  their  par- 
ishes; and  thirty-two  churches,  seven  of  which 
are  devoted  to  native  work. 

The  bishopric  of  Sydney,  which  includes  the 
metropolitanate  and  the  Episcopal  primacy  of 
Australia,  having  become  vacant,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bish- 
ops of  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Liverpool  have, 


on  request,  recommended  the  Rev.  Canon  Al- 
fred Barry,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  £ing*s  College, 
London,  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  office. 

AngHoui  Cknth  ta  N«rway.^The  foundation- 
stone  of  an  English  Episcopal  church  has  been 
laid  in  Christiania,  Norway.  The  ceremonies 
were  superintended  by  Sir  Horace  Rumbold, 
the  British  minister  resident  at  the  court  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  were  witnessed  by 
the  Norwegian  Minister  of  State  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  government,  and  the  eo- 
cleriastioal,  jnilitary,  and  civil  authorities. 

AHmBBPTlCEL    See  Subobbt. 

AMENTUrE  lEPDHJC  Ana^^-Since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  question  with  Chili, 
in  October,  1881,  the  Argentine  territory  em- 
braces an  area  of  1,168,682  square  miles.  Be- 
fore that  settlement,  the  republic  was  credited 
with  but  841,000*  square  miles  (including  the 
undisputed  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco),  Pata- 
gonia having  then  been  treated  as  a  separate 
region. 

Ftpilalisat — ^In  no  other  country  in  the  west- 
em  hemisphere,  save  the  United  States,  has 
the  population  grown  so  rapidly  as  in  the  Ar- 

gentine  Republic.  From  620,780  in  1886,  it 
ad  reached  1,526,788  (an  increase  of  146  per 
cent.)  in  1869;  and  in  an  official  publication 
issued  in  September,  1882,  it  was  estimated  at 
2,042,000,  as  follows: 


PROVIXOES,  ETC. 


LrrroBAL  ob  BimiXB  Pbov- 
oroBS. 

Bnenot  Ayres 

OorHentM 

EBtM.BlM 


Btiit»F6 

Ahdotb  Pbotxxobb. 

CatunATOB 

IaBIoJa 

Mendon. 

San  Jiun 


CwamAL  Pbotoiobs. 

C6rdote 

San  Lais 

Santiaffo  dd  Eatoro 


Tocamaa 

KoBTHBBV  FBOTXHOBt. 


Sfff: 


TBBBROBtBS. 


Total. 


PopvlaUoB. 


907,000 
SOi,000 
188,000 

187,000 


101,000 
87,000 
99,000 
91,000 


890,000 

7«,000 

158,000 

178^000 


acooo 

107,000 
119,000 


BiieiioaA7r«a.t 
Gorrlratea. 
OoDoepcioD  dol 

Dnunaay. 
BanteFi. 


UBtoJa. 
Mendoaa. 
Ban  Joan. 


C6rdoba. 
BanLoia. 
Santiago    del 

Efltero. 
Tneoman. 


8,949,000 


Sfi:- 


Of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  as  given 
in  that  table,  the  classification  by  nationiditiea 
was  as  follows :  2,578,265  Argentine  citizens; 
128,641  Italians;  55,482  French ;  59,022  Span- 
iards; 8.616  Germans;  17,960  English;  and 
99,084  of  various  other  nationalities. 

*  Detalla  ooneeralng  torritorial  dMalona,  popnlatloo,  eto., 
may  be  found  In  tlio  '*  Annoal  QyttopMUa^  Ibr  1879, 1877, 
and  1878. 

t  The  now  capital  nf  this  proTlnce,  Ia  Plata,  waa  founded 
Not.  19.  ISiiZ,  on  the  bankR  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  thirty  miles  soatheast  of  Baenoa  Ayres,  the  latter  d^ 
havingbeen  eooatitated  the  Federal  capital  by  the  law  of  Sept. 
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The  estimated  population  of  the  city  of  Bne- 
no8  Ajres  was,  in  September,  1882,  295,000; 
and  those  of  other  important  cities  as  follows: 
06rdoba,  89,651;  Bosario,  82,204;  Tuonman, 
24,28r. 

laurigmtta. — Bj  the  terms  of  the  ^*  homestead 
law,"  enacted  Oct.  6,  1876,  indnoements  were 
offered  with  a  view  to  attract  Europeans  to  the 
shores  of  the  republic.* 

In  parsnance  of  a  new  decree  of  May  16, 
1883,  passage-money  whs  advanced  to  185  im- 
migrants in  that  year.  A  new  and  prosperous 
colony  in  the  fertile  region  snrronnding  Bahia 
Blanc-a,  in  southern  Buenos  Ayres,  bids  fair  to 
make  of  that  seaport  at  no  distant  day  ^*  one 
of  the  great  centers  of  Argentine  commerce.'^ 
The  already  rapid  growth  of  the  settlement 
will  be  materially  enhanced  on  the  completion 
of  the  railway  between  Buenos  Ayreft  city  and 
Bahia  Blanoa,  the  northern  half  of  which  line 
is  now  in  operation  to  Olavarria.  Of  the  older 
colonies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Santa  F6, 
sixty-eight  in  all,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  65,143  (in  1883);  and  Entre  Rios,  number- 
ing seventeen,  with  9,905  inhabitants.  The 
Santa  F6  colonists,  besides  other  products,  har- 
vested upward  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1882. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality 
and  number  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1879, 1880,  1881,  and  1882 : 


NAnONAUTIBS. 


Italians. 

Bpanlarda 

Franoh 

EoffUah 

Swlaa 

Oermana 

Aoatriana 

Portn^eaa 

Belffiaaa 

Danoa 

Dateh 

Basalana 

Oreeka  and  Tnrka. 

Americana 

Yarioaa 


Total. 


1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

8S,n4 

1M1« 

80,606 

a.422 

8,118 

8,474 

%149 

8,175 

8,618 

^T33 

583 

1,148 

717 

5<)1 

635 

480 

445 

601 

l,76J 

879 

485 

SS 

84 

78 

78 

57 

140 

47 

54 

11 

7 

•  • 

10 

15 

8 

84 

17 

11 

88 

51 

SI 

78 

864 

892 

648 

88,703 

86,518 

81,463 

1888, 


89,587 
8,520 

8J6 

948 

1,123 

678 

103 

1^8 

U 

6 

86 

14 

226 

410 

li^wT 


The  number  of  arrivals  for  1883  was  63,825. 

GerenuMit,  PabUc  Offlcen,  etc— The  President 
of  the  Republic  is  Lieut.-(}en.  Don  Julio  A. 
Roca  (inaugurated  Oct.  12, 1880),  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Don  Francisco  Madero. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following 
Ministers:  Interior,  Don  Bernardo de  Irigoyen; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Francisco  Ortiz;  Finance, 
Don  Victorino  de  la  Plaza;  Justice,  Public 
Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Eduardo 
Wilde;  War  and  the  Navy,  Gen.  Don  Benja- 
min Victorica. 

The  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  etc., 
were: 

BaanoB  Ayrea  ..., Dr.  D.  Bocha. 

Oatamarca Don  J.  Aeufla. 

C6rdoba Don  G.  Oarlar. 

Oorriantas Don  A.  8ota 

Entre-Rioa CuL  J.  Anteto. 

*  Ad  abstract  of  tbia  **bome8t«ad  law,**  or  **coloDizaUoii 
UU,"^  waa  glTOO  In  oar  rolaine  for  ISTT,  p.  29. 


Joinr DonR.Ta]lo. 

LaiUqJa Don  B.  JaramtUa 

Meodoca Don  J.  M.  BeRura. 

Salta DonM.  B.Ortl& 

Ban  Juan Don  A.  Oil. 

BanLuia  DonZ.Concba. 

8anuy6 Don  M.  Zavalla. 

Bandago  dal  Eataro DonL.O.  Pinto. 

Tneuman Don  B.  Paa. 

Gnu  Chaco  Territory CoL  F.  Bosch. 

Fatagonia CoL  L.  Winter. 

Mlalonaa CoL  B.  Boca. 

The  Argentine  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
is  Dr.  Don  Luis  L.  Dominguez  (accredited  in 
1882) ;  and  tbe  Argentine  Oonsul-General  (at 
New  York)  for  tbe  American  Union,  is  Don 
C&rlos  Oarranza. 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  Gen.  Thomas  O.  Osl^m ; 
and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres 
is  Mr.  £.  L.  Baker. 

Amy. — The  Argentine  army  in  June,  1888, 
comprised,  exclusive  of  the  National  Guard, 
6,787  men,  as  follows :  8,500  foot,  2,474  horse, 
and  815  artillery.  There  were  4  lieutenant- 
generals,  14  generals  of  division,  60  colonels, 
127  lieutenant- colonels,  142  migors,  and  742 
officers  of  other  grades.  The  National  Guard 
was  815,850  strong.  The  military  academy 
had,  in  1882, 14  teachers  and  123  students;  and 
the  military  school  (for  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers) 6  teachers  and  68  pupils. 

NaTy. — Tlie  navy,  in  June,  1888,  was  com- 
posed of  89  vessels,  namely :  8  ^team-ironclads, 
6  gunboats,  7  torpedoes,  2  steam-transports, 
8  cruisers,  6  other  steam- vessels,  and  12  sail- 
of-the-line,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,- 
680.  and  an  armament  of  55  guns,  and  manned 
with  1  rear-admiral,  2  chiera  of  squadron,  8 
colonels,  9  lieutenant-colonels,  9  majors,  20 
captains,  82  lieutenants,  45  second-lieutenants, 
63  students,  28  midshipmen,  20  paymasters, 
48  engineera,  23  physicians,  2  almoners,  20 
pilots,  1,505  seamen,  1,787  marines  (including 
officers),  and  a  torpedo  division  187  strong. 
In  the  foregoing  enumeration  is  not  included 
the  flotilla  of  the  Rio  Negro,  comprising  8 
steamers  and  8  steam-launches. 

Tbe  naval  school  had,  in  1882, 17  teachers 
and  69  studenta ;  and  another  school,  for  sea- 
men, had  9  teachers  and  48  pupils. 

The  navy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  vol- 
untary enlistment  for  a  fixed  period. 

EdicatlM. — The  cause  of  popular  education 
continues  to  be  zealously  fostered  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Government,  than  which  none  has  dis- 
played more  untiring  energy  in  its  efforts  to 
msnre  the  benefits  of  rudimentary  instruction 
to  the  youth  of  all  classes  of  society.  In  the 
budget  for  1888  the  cost  of  this  department  to 
the  state  was  estimated  at  $2,190,430.88. 

There  were  in  the  republic,  in  1882,  2,028 
educational  establishments  of  all  grades,  with 
an  aggregate  of  4,097  teachers,  and  a  total  of 
136,928  pupils.  Primary  instruction  was  given, 
in  1881,  at  1,985  schools,  national,  provincial, 
rannicipal,  and  private,  by  8,544  teachers  to 
1 28, 9 1 9  children.  But  as,  from  a  bare  statement 
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of  the  number  of  primary  Bohools.  no  precise  ixKiiiDifUEB. 

Idea  of  the  statuB  of  rudimentary  education  can    ^""^  ^^  $J^f  **'!?Lj;: *^']oono 

be  derived,  the  following  comparative  statistics  ^        jnHS^ !'.!'/.'.!'.!'..".  '.!'.! '.  is^m^  S7 

are  transcribed  from  the  report  of  the  Minister  *^        JuBttoe,  PabUo  Wonhip,  nk  Pab^ 

of  Public  Instruction  for  1882 :  Assuming  the  «        ^^  Sd^SfN!;;': **^^**"  ^ 

population  of  the  republic  to  be  2,600,000,  and  WAr-OfOce .'.  |6^ifio,M4  n 

the  proportion  of  the  children  between  the  ages  ^•▼y  DepartaMmt  j^^  88 

of  six  and  fifteen  to  be  20  per  cent^  we  should  ^^  ,                                            ^.:Tj^.  !, 

hAvet'  ^^^ $84,068,484  86 

VZ.t.       -  .     .    ,  -     ^  Eatlin»ted(l«fldt  for  1884 $888,151 

Children  flt  to  atteiid  Mhool 600,000  _                 ,    ,                                                '^ 

Actoai  number  attanding  pnbUo  primuy  The  actual  showing  of  the  Finance  Depart- 

alSlSSd-ii«w«i;idui"i;i;«;i*  "••*  me^for  ISSa  wm  unuenaUy  favorable:  for, 

ourytchoois 100,000  as  Gen.  Boca  observes  m  his  message  to  Con- 

Etttomtod  number  bome-tMgbt io,m  gyess  in  May,  of  a  revenue  of  $26,768,985.27, 

Total  number  posaeMtng  or  Mqniring         '  hut  $25,864,996.76  were  required  for  the  ordi- 

prtauu7  edncation 809.063  narv  expenditure  of  the  administration .    ^^  The 


Toul  nnmber  tlUtenu 8)0,(167 


Barplns,  11,408,988.61,  together  with  $8,712,- 


Toui fiiM,«oo  962.64,  the  proceeds  of  ue  treasury  notes  is- 

Yet  these  flgnres  attest  a  notable  improvement  S"?l  °°?f  v  *}'*  '"T  "i^?^* ''  ^^H  ^*  ^''^ 

when  compired  with  those  for  1872,  in  which  'J2,r04.16  balmoe  in  the  treasnnr  at  the  end 

year  but  81,188  chUdren,  out  of  a  total  of  of  Aat  yew,  and  other  fnndsresnltjnjfroinjinc. 

468,987,  attended  sohooL  ^^,  <>"»**  operations,  was  anphed  to  reduce 

Fhaiifc- Contrary  to  the  almost  general  the  balance  OTcrdue  on  our  debt,  thus  placing 

rule  in  Spanish  America-witness  Mexi^  Cos-  *^*  fr«wn«7  'U  a  pawtaon  to  discharge  within 

ta  Rica,  llonduras,  and  principally  Pera-the  "  'f^  '^J'  »•'  ?"  ^^  accounts."    The  consoli- 

ArgenSie  Republlo,  while  rapidly  extending  f^  °f *'»'"^  5*'**'  "'^""K  **»  ^^,  ^■ 

her  already  considerable  railway  aid  telegrapfi  f«°*'"  5?**°?"*!  '""2'i°*2l.^«?.,*S;  2i'  1®1^' 

systems,  aid  otherwise  facilitittng  tnuTsp^r-  to  $82  0^004.60,  and  to  $94,666,787.90  at  the 

tationto  and  from  the  seaboard,  not  only^w-  f^if}^^'  ™  "^"^  ^^^^W^J^k?'!^'^^ 
oomplishes  this  without  sacrifice  to  the  nation-  ?^  *•»«  f|^»  ""  '<^°?«^  ^^  $8,626,267.18,  and 
al  ciSedit,  but  seldom  fails  to  render  such  mate-  L°?Sr^ '2'^"*''^™^'"'  ^"i^*  "llw  **;?^ 
rial  imp^vements  subservient  to  the  financial  ^}f^^^'^^-^-„  ^!5-*^"^  "^T^  **?**  *-^** 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Thanks  to  thU  sys-  ' «J°«t»on  just  aUuded  to  was  a  real  diminution 
tern,  and  to  punctuality  in  the  service  of  the  ?^  **  conntryjs  indebtedness,  while  the  four- 
national  debt  and  in  4e  payment  of  interest  teen  million  increase  represented  oiJy  the 
thereon,  Argentine  bondJ;  first  quoted  at  a  t'M«formatioii  of  existing  debts  or  tike  defray- 
premium  in  December.  1881,  have  rarely  de-  '^."?'.P'*^",f  ,!!  ontlays  on  woAs  the  yield  of 
ioended  below  par  since  that  year.  "•»«*.  "^f^^  ^^  T'L*^  '^5'}*°*«^?»  Iv* 


nne, 

whereby 

749 

The  subjoined  tables,  which  are  transcribed  ^*^*  been  reduced  to  $75,418,201.81.    l^e 

from  official  returns  published  this  year  ex-  amount  paid  annually  on  the  national  debt 

hibit  the  branches  of  the  national  revenue'and  &"^"?iP^    ""^    interest)    is    $8,979,061  51. 

expenditure,  and  the  amounts  of  each,  as  estl-  ^'^^^^  ^^«,  conversion  ♦  which  I  proposed  to 

mated  in  the  budget  for  1884 :  Congress  last  year  be  sanctioned,  we  should 

^  only  require  to  dispose  of  5  per  cent  bonds 

BKvxNm.  to  the  amount  of  $88,727,295.66,  at  the  price 

l™pgt^tjy»v-. $80,600,000  of  85  per  cent,  (the  rate  taken  as  a  basis  by 

Additional  dntie* vto^sis  ^nvtHM  ^^®  committee  on  ways  and  means),  for  the  ex- 
Export  dutieg $8,080,000  tiiiction  of  those  debts.    And  if  the  emission 

Additional  dutiet g^»>«»  .  gg.  j.^  Were  made  without  a  sinking  fund  for  a  term 

WanbooM  fbet 6oa|ooo  of  twenty  or  twentv-five  years,  the  annual  ser- 

Bumped  paper 1,500,000  vice  would  ouly  Call  for  $4,486,864.78.    The 

Diwctteiea.*.*.V.'.V.'.*.'.'.V.'.'.'.'  i.ifoiooo  advantages  accruing  from  either  of  these  plans 

Poat-Offlce. .'.'.'.'.'.*.'.*.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.'.''.'*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.**.*  'mo^  are  apparent,  and  would  enable  us  to  carry  on 

L^SSci^'Vu): *eo'ooo  J^amberless  works  of  public  utility  without 

Banitaiyi>epartin«DtV.V.'.V.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  sojooo  burdening  future  generations  with  such  debts 

i^reftU.... J®'^***  as  have  been  handed  down  tons  and  were  con- 

£Il!SJ^'^.;;.V;.V/;.:;:;:;;::::^  «,mt:ooo  tracted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  wars  abroad 

National  Bank  Bhim !!..!'.*.!'.!!'.'.!'.!'.  'fioo',000  and  internecine  strife.*'   The  President  referred 

XSt2£i;*'.'.*. ^JaSJo  *®  ^®  urgent  need  of  a  national  bank  law 

Mint .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'.'!*.*.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.  800,000  similar  to  that  existing  In  the  United  States. 

8««w~ *iOtOOO  Up  to  March  81,  1888,  there  were  delivered 

Total $8a|T70,8SS  «  Sea  the  **  Annual  Cyclopedia "  Ibr  1881,  p.  80. 
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from  the  mint  6,765,257  ooins  (gold,  silyer, 
and  copper),  representing  an  aggregate  of  $4,- 
154,619.16,  and  moBt  of  which  was  to  replace 
the  fractional  paper  cnrrenof,  the  withdrawal 
of  which  from  circulation  was  decreed  on  Nov, 
6,  1881. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  soarces, 
destinations,  and  valaes  respectiyelf  of  the  Ar- 
gentine imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1882 : 


FROM                                  IMPOBTB.  Vb|, 

Belgiam $S,na,T85 

Bohrto 198,688 

Brmsll S.08i,»8 

ChiM ia,185 

Frmnoa 11,198,701 

G«nnaiij 4,610,9i6 

OrMtBriUdn 18.984,128 

HoUuid »T8,011 

lUlj s,8as,80i 

ParagUT 1,104^7 

PbrtaffAl 8fiiS05 

Spiiln 2,819,409 

UnitodStetM 4,980,417 

VrngUMj 2,799,302 

WeatlndlM 120,807 

OthorooontHM 8,880,719 

Total  (for  1832) |6e.27Q3«0 

A«aiiut  (for  1881) 54,020,648 

Inereaae  in  1882 $%240,717 

TO                                      EXP0BT8.  VhI«m. 

Belgfam $18,901,460 

BouVto 818,605 

BniU 8,002,210 

ChUi 1,468,078 

France 15,860,992 

Germany 4,648,906 

Great  Britain 7,879,582 

Holland 6^660 

Italy 1,680,981 

Pwngwtr 70,841 

Fortngaf 28.780 

BoatbAMoa 152,763 

Spain .  1,260,562 

United  Btatei 2,861,200 

Uroguay 1,989,639 

Weal  Indlea 1,411,861 

Other  coontriea 8^812,228 


Total  (for  1882) 158.440,905 

Againat  (for  1881) 56,06;»,104 

InereaM  (in  1882) $2,871,801 

The  exports  and  imports  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1888  were  of  the  respectiye  values 
of  $85,682,486  and  $50,176,456,  against  $84,- 
825,245  and  $41,217,972  respectiyely  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1882. 

The  trade  in  transitu  for  1882  was  as  follows : 


COUMTRRSb 


BoMrla 

Brazil 

ChiM 

Panuniay 

Uruinuiy 

Other  ooontrlet  (of  Korope). 


Total!. 


Ia«M4. 


$12,888,685 

55,655 

105 

65,188 

1,585.690 

2,077,749 

$17,057,917 


OntwMd. 


$1,802,180 

1,287,060 

0,457 

688,660 

870,158 

18.060,403 


$17,067,917 


Bolivia,  now  landlocked,  finds  a  convenient 
channel  for  her  foreign  commerce   through 


Argentine  territory,  nnbnrdened  by  any  snoh 
tax  as  Pern  used  and  Chili  continues  to  exact, 
and  with  the  great  additional  advantage  of 
ready  aooees  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In 
November,  1888,  Bolivian  explorers  announced 
the  navigability  of  the  Pilcomay  o  river  tbroo^h- 
out,  which  circumstance,  with  the  completion 
of  die  Northern  Central  Railway,  will  establish 
easy  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
The  export  branch  of  this  trade  consists  chiefly 
of  bismuth,  tin,  silver,  silver-ore,  etc.,  while 
the  imports  are  European  manufactures. 

Thus,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic 
for  1882  was  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $117,- 
711,271,  constituting  an  increase  of  $7,612,518 
as  compared  with  1881.  On  comparing  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  each  of 
these  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  for  1882  ($829,461)  was  against, 
while  that  for  1881  ($1,089,455)  was  in  favor 
of  the  republic.  It  has  oeen  officially  objected, 
however,  that  the  unfavorable  showing  for 
1882  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  since  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  $4,518,688  were  for  *'  ar- 
ticles of  a  productive  character,  such  as  rail- 
way materials,  machinery  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  a  large  quantity  of  tools  and  agricul- 
tural implements."  Among  the  more  extensive 
consumers  of  Argentine  products,  as  shown  by 
the  foregoing  table  of  exports,  France  stands 
first,  Belgium  second.  Great  Britain  third, 
(Germany  fourth,  and  the  United  States  fifth. 
In  the  table  of  imports,  those  same  countries 
range  in  the  following  order  as  shippers  to  the 
republic:  Great  Britain  first,  France  second, 
the  United  States  third,  Germany  fourth,  and 
Belgium  fifth.  The  imports  from  Germany, 
the  Uuited  States,  and  Great  Britain  are  steadi- 
ly increasing,  while  those  from  Belgium  and 
France  fiuctuate  from  year  to  year ;  and  the 
exports  to  Germany  and  France,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  former,  have  increased,  while 
those  to  the  other  three  countries  have  fluctu- 
ated during  the  seven  years  1876-^82. 

Of  the  aggregate  trade— imports  and  exports 
— of  the  republic  with  all  countries  for  the  sep- 
tennial period  1876-'82,  the  subjoined  table  ex- 
hibits tne  proportions  represented  by  each  of 
the  five  countries  just  referred  to : 

Chief  among  the  competitors  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  supplier  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  Great  Britain. 

The  American  articles  shipped  most  exten- 
sively to  the  republic  are:  lumber  ($2,019,216 
in  1882,  against  $157,090  from  Great  BriUin) : 
agricultural  instruments  ($528,046,  the  total 
from  all  countries  having  been  $727,807) ;  ker- 
osene ($868,189) ;  books  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter ($98,826);  machinery  ($126,588);  manufaot- 
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B«1glom 

Fnmoe 

Oorroaoj 

Great  Britain  . 
United  States. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Ffremt. 

Parent. 

PircvBt. 

Pir  MBt. 

VmttnU 

Prr  emk 

19-0 

17-4 

169 

18-8 

lO'S 

16-6 

20-6 

90-4 

980 

2S  4 

88-4 

«8-7 

8-9 

89 

40 

8-9 

4-T 

00 

19*6 

180 

191 

170 

171 

176 

6-9 

6-7 

0-8 

8-8 

80 

78 

1888. 


Parfcat. 
141 
28-6 

7-0 
S9'8 

6-6 
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ured  tobacco  ($120,880) ;  clocks  and  watches 
($30,847,  against  $24,006  from  France,  and  $14,- 
926  fh>m  Great  Britain).  Of  American  mnsical 
instmments  of  all  kinds,  bat  $5,989  worth  were 
sent  to  the  repnblio  in  1882.  American  ma- 
chinery is  fast  gaining  favor,  no  fewer  than 
siztj-two  locomotives  having  been  ordered  ot 
a  single  Philadelphia  firm  in  1882,  while  the 
total  nnmber  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  the  year  previons  was  bnt  seven ;  and  exten- 
sive orders  for  rolling-stock,  particularly  draw- 
ing-room oars,  were  also  riven  in  1888.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  things  Ameri- 
can in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  imports  of  specie  in  1882  were  $2,688,- 
827,  and  the  exports,  $2,225,082 ;  against  $4,- 
157,648  and  $2,991,805  respectively  in  1881. 

Chief  among  the  Argentine  export  staples  is 
wool ;  the  quantity  shipped  in  1882  was  111,- 
009,796  kilogrammes,  of  the  value  of  $29,088,- 
000,  against  89,259,122  in  1876.  Next  in  im- 
portance after  wool  are  hides,  of  which  bnt 
1,945,427,  of  the  value  of  $8,286,000,  were  ex- 
ported in  1882,  against  2,825,866  in  1876 ;  then 
follow  sheep-skins  (22,858,021,  of  the  value 
of  $4,095,000  in  1882,  against  27,597,978  for 
1876);  jerked  beef,  26,996,618  kilogrammes, 
$8,756,000;  tallow,  $2,699,000;  maize,  107,- 
827,155  kilogrammes,  $2,141,000;  live  cattle, 
94,649,  $1,478,000;  linseed,  28,851,794  kilo- 
grammes, $1,650,000 ;  bones,  ores,  etc 

igriciltai«9  elct — Until  within  a  few  years  an 
importer,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat  in  constantly  increasing  quan- 
tities: 1,705,292  kilogrammes  in  1882.  Sugar- 
culture  is  rapidly  developing  in  Tucuman,  Sal- 
ta,  Jnjuy,  Santiago,  Oomentes,  and  in  parts  of 
the  Gran  Ohaco  and  Misiones.  The  total  su- 
gar-crop for  1882  was  estimated  at  11,615,000 
kilogrammes.  Tucuman  now  grows  1 7,500  acres 
of  cane,  giving  work  to  thirty-four  mills.  Tlie 
vine  is  extensively  cultivated;  Gatamarca,  in 
1881,  produced  1,200,000  gallons  of  wine,  val- 
ued at  $108,000 ;  and,  in  1882,  San  Juan  pro- 
duced 5,286,186  gallons,  valued  at  $1,107,275. 
But  the  main  sources  of  the  country's  wealth 
are  cattle  rearing  and  sheep-farming.  There 
were  in  the  republic,  at  the  beginning  of  1888, 
98,000,000  head  of  sheep,  while  Australians 
flocks  numbered  but  72,000,000,  and  those  of 
the  United  States,  41,000,000;  of  horned  cattle 
there  were  16,000,000  in  the  republic;  and  of 
horses,  about  5,000,000.  The  statistics  of  these 
industries,  for  the  single  province  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  were  given  in  the  census  returns  of  Oct 
9,  1881,  as  follow:  Sheep,  57,888,078;  horned 
cattle,  4,754.810;  horses,  2,896,469;  hogs, 
155,184;  goats,  7,612. 

fflilpptag  MaveMMitB. — ^The  shipping  movements 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  republic  were  as  be- 
low, in  1882 : 

Entered:  rOBXXON  TRADE. 

Bteamen.  A  040.  with  «n  aggregate  of  1.104.927  tout. 

BalHog-vesMle,  8,081,  *'  "  428,127    ** 

Oleend  * 
Steam'en,  2,742,  "  **  1,060,214 

Belllog.TeMek,  2,023,  "  "  867,925 


The  distribution  of  the  foreign  carrying- 
trade  by  flags  was  as  follows :  British,  81  per 
cent ;  French,  16 ;  Argentine,  18 ;  ItaJian,  9 ; 
Uruguayan,  9;  German,  6;  BrazUiaii,4;  Nor- 
wegian, 4;  Spanish,  8;  American,  2;  Belgian, 
1 ;  others,  2. 

COASnNG  AND  FLUVIAL  TRADE. 
Entered : 
Bteamers,  0,002,  with  an  aggregftte  of  1,8M,4(i8  tons. 

SaiMng-reudi,  15,725,  **  "^  476,465    •" 

Cleared: 

Btcamers,  6,012,  •*  «  1,299.688    *• 

BaUing-ressela,  16,195,  *"  "*  500,888    •* 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  by  flags  was : 
Argentine,  57  per  cent ;  British,  24 ;  French, 
9 ;  U  raguayan,  8 ;  Paraguayan,  2 ;  others,  5. 

"We  have  no  merchant  navy,"  writes  a  na- 
tive statistician,  "  unless  that  name  be  given  to 
a  few  hundred  barges,  lighters,  and  schooners, 
which,  with  ItMian  and  Austrian  crews,  ply 
on  our  rivers  and  carry  the  Argentine  Sag  just 
as  they  might  carry  the  Turkish." 

HaUwafB. — The  railways  in  operation,  and  in 
process  of  building,  at  the  end  of  1888,  were  as 
lollow : 


UNIS. 


Central  Argentine  (Eosarlo  to  Cdrdoba) . . 
Nortbem  Osntral  (C6rdoba  to  Tncuman). 

Northern  Central  (Tocoman  to  J^tay) 

Northern  Central  (branch  from  Fnaa  to 

Santiago) 

Northern  Central  (branch  from  Sea«o  to 

ChumWcha)* 

Andine  (Villa  Maria  to  La  Pac) 

Andine  (La  Pai  to  Ban  Joan  via  Mendoza) 
Weatem  (Bnenoe  Ajrea  to  Bragado,  and 

branches  to  Pergamlno  and  Loboa) .... 

Weatem  (extenaiona) 

Sonthem  (Bnenoa  Ayrea  to  AlUmirano, 

and  branchea  to  OlaTarrla  and  Tandll).. 

Fonthem  (OlaTarrla  to  Eahia  Blanca) 

Northern  (Baenoa  Ayrea  to  El  Tigre). . . . 
Knaenada  (Bnenoa  Ayrea  to  Enaenada). . . 
Campana  (Bnenos  Ayrea  to  Campana). . . . 

Eaatera  (Conciirdia  to  Celbo) 

Puerto  Bate  and  Qoalegoay 

Bosario  to  Candelaria 

Transandfne  t  (Mernedea  in  Buenoa  Ayrea 

to  Meroedea  in  San  Lola) 

Santa  F6  ColoDlal 


470 

•  •  • 

615 

•  •  • 

679 

•  ■  ■ 

85 

56 

81 

1€0 

10 


Totala 2,950 


BaOdlDC. 


840 
168 
800 

•  •  • 

255 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8i6 


60 

578 
100 


2,567 


a 
u 


TtaHwajBi — At  the  end  of  1882  there  were 
in  the  capital  five  tramway  or  horse-car  lines, 
which,  covering  an  aggregate  of  95  mile<*,  and 
with  1,001  employes,  carried  an  average  of  51,- 
740  passengers  dsdly.  There  were  also  lines  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  C6rdoba  city  had  two  lines, 
and  Rosario  one. 

Telcgrq^hjt — The  total  length  of  the  Argen- 
tine telegraph  lines  at  tlie  end  of  1882  was  18,- 
548  kilometres,  of  which  10,772  belonged  to 
the  Government ;  there  were  202  offices,  and 
the  number  of  dispatches  transmitted  through- 
out the  year  was  509,928,  of  which  71,888 

*  From  Chamblcha  the  line  la  to  be  extended  aoathwest  to 
La  Biote,  and  northeaat  to  Gatamarca. 

t  Thla  line  will  opan  direct commonkatlon  between  Baenoa 
Ayres  and  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chill,  and  so  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana. 
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were  official.    Br  Dec.  81,  1888,  1,727  addi-  Mlilvir-Since  the  building  of  the  Sonthern 

tional  miles  of  Goremment  line  were  com-  Pacific  Railroad,  mining  has  made  rapid  prng- 

pleted.  rees,  and  now  Arizona  stands  second  on  the 

MsphSM.^lD  December,  1882,  there  were  list  of  silver-produoing  States  and  Territories, 

two  telephoDe  companies  in  Bnenos  Ayres,  Eight  jears  ago  the  bullion  yield  of  the  Ter- 

with  1,600  subscribers.  ritory  was  but  a  little  over  $100,000,  while 

Pisl-Ofllcei — In  1881  the  number  of  letters  now  it  stands  third  on  the  list  in  its  yield  of 

that  passed  through  the  post-office  was  9,728,-  the  precious  metals. 

740,  of  which  2,880,065  were    official ;  and  According  to  the  best  information  at  hand, 

that  of  packages  of  printed  matter,  6,182,874,  the  production  of  Arizona  in  gold  and  silver 

of  which  1,191,046  were  to  or  from  foreign  for  the  four  years  ending  Dec  81,  1882,  was  as 

countries.  foUows : 

iBprsfeaMta.— The  much-needed   work   of   isTO $i,M8,4os  i  i88i |8,i98,T6d 

improving  the  condition  of  the  ports,  which  is   ^^ 4,47a,4Ti  I  isas 9,998^ 

*' still  almost  tlie  same  as  at  the  arrival  of  the  A  large  quantity  of  rich  ore  and  base  buUion 

first  Spanish  settlers,'*  says  President  Roca,  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the  country  is  not 

was  continued  actively  during  the  past  year,  included  in  the  above.    It  is  safe  to  estimate 

The  canalization  of  the  Riachuelo,  at  Buenos  the  value  of  such  ores  and  bullion  at  10  per 

Ayres,  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  Janu-  cent  of  the  figures  given, 

ary,  1888,  to  admit  vessels  of  1,120  tons  reg-  From  careful  estimates  it  is  believed  that 

ister,  and  the  intention  is  to  prepare  the  bar-  Arizona's  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  1888  will 

bor  for  craft  of  all  sizes.  exceed  $12,000,000. 

ABIZONl.     Tsnttorlal  €ofenuMiitr— The  fol-  As  cear  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  copper 

lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  yield  of  the  Territory  for  the  past  three  years 

year :  Governor,  Frederick  A.  Tritle ;  oecre-  has  been  as  follows : 
tary,  H.  M.  Van  Amam ;   Chief -Justice   of 


Supreme  OourtCharles  G.  W.  French ;  Asso-    isso 9.000,000  188S i5,ooo/wo 

ciate  Justices,  Wilson  W.  Hoover  and  Daniel    ^^* 5,000,000 

H.  Finney.  The  estimated  yield  for  1888  has  been  placed 

CtaMral  OtHdttfM.— During  the  past  two  years  at  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds, 

the  advancement  of  the  Territory,  both  with  The  combined  value  of  the  silver  and  copper 

regard  to  wealtli  in  the  development  of  profit-  product  for  1888  will  be  between  fifteen  and 

able  industries  and  increase  of  population,  has  sixteen  million  dollars, 

been  remarkable.  The  Territory  can  now  claim  igrioltne  aid  ISnstagt — ^Irrigation  is  neces- 

75,000  people  and  over  $20,000,000  of  taxable  sary  to  the  raising  of  a  crop  in  Arizona.    It  is 

property;  and  while  the  progress  of  its  civili-  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 

zation  and  the  development  of  its  resources  between  60JD00  and  70,000  acres  under  cultiva- 

have  been  opposed  by  most  serious  difficulties,  tion  in  the  Territory,  and  that  the  quantity  of 

it  is  now  safe  to  say  that  those  dangerous  and  grain  (wheat,  barley,  and  corn)  produced  dnr- 

disturbing  elements  are  well  under  control,  ing  the  year  was  nearly  60,000,000  pounds.   In 

During  the  past  two  years  exceptional  devel-  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers  alone 

opmenthas  been  made  in  all  industries,  mining,  there  are  400,000  acres  which  can  be  brought 

grazing,  and  agricultural ;  extensive  railroad  under  cultivation,  of  which  only  about  one 

enterprises  have  been  successfully  completed ;  tenth  is  now  utilized.    Two  crops  a  year  can 

and  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  generally  are  be  grown.    After  the  wheat  or  barley  is  har- 

exceedingly  prosperous.  vested,  com  is  planted.    There  are  at  present 

The  great  natural  facilities  of  the  country  about  80,000  acres  under  cultivation  along  the 

for  stock-raising  and  wool-growing  are  begin-  Salt  river,  yielding,  in  1888, 14,000,000  pounds 

ning  to  be  understood,  and  large  droves  of  cat-  of  wheat,  and  18,000,000  pounds  of  barley.  Of 

tie  and  sheep  are  being  driven  in  from  the  fruit-trees  there  are  nearly  40,000,  and  over 

neighboring  States  and  Territories.  800,000  vines  in  bearing.    Alfalfa  is  sown  ex- 

The  valleys  along  the  principal  water-courses  tensively,  and  yields  three  cuttings  during  the 

yield  magnificent  crops  of  grain,  fruits,  and  season,  averaging  two  tons  to  the  acre  at  a 

vegetables,  and  even  the  nMsa  or  table-lands  cutting.    The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territory 

adiacent  will  grow  almost  everything  with  a  is  about  280.000,  an  increase  of  more  than  800 

sufficient  water-supply.     The  valleys  of  the  per  cent,  during  the  past  two  years.    Itisesti- 

Gila  and  Salt  river  are  being  rapidly  settled.  mated  that  the  area  of  grazing-land  in  the 

Beyond  the  making  of  flour  and  lumber  the  Territory  will  reach  60.000  square  miles.    The 

manufacturing  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  country  north  of  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  is 

their  infancy.    Some  of  the  native  plants  fur-  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep.    The 

nish  excellent  material  for  the  manufacture  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  is  placed 

of  paper,  coarse  cloths,  mats,  rope&  and  other  at  800,000,  and  the  yearly  clip  at  2,400,000 

articles.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  pounds. 

this  raw  material,  although  it  is  known  that  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number 

the  aborigines  have  succ^ded,  in  their  crude  of  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  in  the  several  coun- 

way,  in  making  ropes  of  fidr  quality.  ties  is  as  follows : 
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couxma. 


TftTipftl 

Marloop* 

CooUm 

Cktluun 

Plnai 

GUft 

Tom* 

Mohare 

PIni» 

AjMMslia  (no  dita) 

Total 


HonM. 

MolM. 

10,000 

8,000 

fi,uoo 

8,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 

1,000 

9,0U0 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

1,000 

600 

«,U00 

•  •  •  ■ 

8y500 

•  •  •  • 

aa^oo 

18,000 

Hogs. 

1,000 
7,000 
600 
600 
600 
SOO 
900 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 


11,100 


The  SdtotI  SyvtiBr— No  Territory  of  the  Union 
has  a  hetter  aohool  sjstem  than  Arizona.  All 
ohildren  of  school  age  are  compelled  to  attend 
the  pablio  schools,  and  the  expenses  are  borne 
bj  a  direct  tax  on  the  people.  A  superintend- 
ent is  elected  every  two  years.  In  each  coonty 
the  probate  jadge  is  M-^ffieio  snperintendent 
of  tlio  schools  of  his  county.  According  to 
the  latest  census,  the  number  of  schools  was  97. 

The  total  revenue  for  school  purposes  in  tlie 
Territory,  for  1882,  was  $101,967.85. 

There  are  many  small  communities  that  fail 
to  receive  any  advantage  from  the  school  fund, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  only  organizing  schools 
with  a  large  number  of  pupils.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  nearly  10,000. 

lallrsads. — Arizona  is  now  in  possession  of 
two  transcontinental  railroads.  The  South- 
em  Pacific  enters  the  Territory  at  Tuma,  and 
crosses  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  thirty-sec- 
ond parallel.  Its  length  through  the  Territory 
is  889  miles.  From  Benson,  40  miles  east  of 
Tucson,  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad 
branches  from  the  Southern  Pacific  and  runs 
southward  to  Gnaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oalifor- 
nia.  The  length  of  this  road  through  Ooohise 
and  Pima  counties  is  about  65  miles.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  begins  at  Albu- 
auerque,  New  Mexico,  and  strikes  westward, 
following  very  nearly  the  line  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  to  Colorado  river.  Its  length 
through  the  Territory  is  about  860  miles.  This 
road  opens  up  the  great  coal-beds  and  the 
grand  timber-belt  of  the  Mogollon  mountains. 
This  great  forest  is  nearly  200  miles  in  length 
by  60  in  width,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest 
timber  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  the 
Olifton  and  Lordsbnrg  road,  now  nearly  com* 
pleted,  running  in  this  Territory  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles,  and  furnishing  an  outlet  to  a 
very  rich  mineral  and  grazing  region.  Other 
roads  have  been  projected,  and  some  are  un- 
der way.  In  connection  with  these  roads  there 
is  over  a  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

one  Indfaui  ftiHdM.— One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  Arizona  has 
been  found  in  the  hostile  Apaches.  Up  to  1874 
they  terrorized  the  entire  Territory,  lept  out 
immigration  and  capital,  and  had  life  and  prop- 
erty virtually  at  their  mercy.  In  that  year 
they  were  placed  on  a  reservation,  where  those 
of  them  who  are  not  absent  in  Mexico  yet  re- 
main. .  It  was  supposed  that  an  end  had  beeoi 
pat  to  Indian  troubles,  but  the  raids  of  the 
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past  two  yeara  have  shaken  the  feeling  of  se- 
curity. 

There  are  in  Arizona  about  25.000  Indians 
occupying  lands  reserved  to  them  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  A  large  part  of  them  are 
self-supporting,  although  about  6,000  depend 
almost  entirdy  upon  the  Government.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  Territory  are  the  Huala- 
pais,  Tumas,  Papagoes,  Pimas,  Marioopas,  Mo- 
haves,  Navigos,  Ava  Snpies,  and  Moquis ;  also 
various  branches  of  the  Apache  fieunily,  who 
have  beenplaced  upon  the  San  Oarlos  Reser- 
vation. With  the  exceptioiL  perhaps,  of  ^e 
Hualapais  and  Yumas,  these  Indian  tribes  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  finest  spots  in  tiie  Territory, 
covering  a  vast  area.  The  Hualapais  and  Yu- 
mas occupy  reservations  that  are  almost  entire- 
ly barren  lands.  The  principal  dissatisfaction 
upon  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  came  from  the 
Cniricahuas,  and  in  April,  1882,  it  resulted  in 
an  open  rebellion.  On  the  morning  of  April 
19th  lioco^s  band  of  Chiricahuas  broke  out,  and, 
after  killing  the  chief  of  police,  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Gila,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sixty 
indastrious  citizens  were  killed.  The  militai7 
force  of  the  Territory  was  so  small  and  so  scat- 
tered that  the  raid  was  continued  almost  with- 
out interruption  until  the  Indians  reached  the 
boundary  hue  between  Arizona  and  Sonora. 
Gen.  Wilcox,  then  in  command  of  this  de- 
partment, moved  his  forces  with  great  activity, 
and  the  General  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  War,  responded  promptly  by  send- 
ing more  troops  into  the  field,  and  several  en- 
gagements took  place  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Sonora  line,  in  which  a  number  of  the  Indians 
were  killed. 

The  survivors,  supposed  to  number  about 
500,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  m  Sonora  and  OhihuiJiua,  Mexico. 
They  remained  quiet  until  March,  1888,  when 
a  small  number  of  them  raided  through  South- 
eastern Arizona  and  Southwestern  New  Mexi- 
co, killed  a  number  of  citizens,  and  stole  a 
large  amount  of  property,  returning  to  Mexico 
without  receiving  any  punishment. 

Gen.  George  Crook  visited  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua and  arranged  with  the  authorities  there 
to  take  a  military  force  into  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  these  Indians.  He  found 
them  encamped  in  tlie  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains, but  upon  his  approach  many  of  the  fight- 
ing men  fled.  An  enga^ment  was  had,  and 
some  Indians  killed.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  captured.  With 
these  the  general  returned  and  placed  them 
upon  their  reservation. 

Lawlessness  and  the  depredations  of  '*  cow- 
boys ''  and  *•*•  rustlers,'*  wno  at  one  time  held 
portions  of  the  Territory  in  a  condition  of  ter- 
rorism, have  succumbed  in  a  large  degree  to 
law  and  order. 

ABKABKiS.  State  GevemMit.— The  State  offi- 
cers during  the  year  were  as  follow :  Govern- 
or, James  H.  Berry,  Democrat;  Secretary  of 
State,  Jacob  Frolich;  Auditor,  A.  W.  Files; 
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TVeasnrer,  W.  G.  Woodrofl;  Jr.;  Attoraej-Gen-  iPiilt  of  the  perwn  who  bo  owns,  ooeiqpiM,  or  oontrola 

eral,  0.  B.  Moore ;   Superintendent  of  Public  IS^dlow^'to^""  thi^^T^^to^lk  i^m  w "S2S 

Instruction,  W.  E.  Thompson ;  State  Land  Com-  JJ^o^J^  or  oontroUed^r  Mc^iedYy^rao^erf  imd 

missioner,  W.  P.  GampbelL     Judiciary,  Su-  there  obtain  euoh  aloohol,  ardent  or  vinoue  epiriti,  or 

preme  Gourt :  £.  H.  English,  Ohief-Justice ;  W.  malt  liquore,  or  any  compoaod  or  tincture  oommonly 

W.  Smith  and  John  R  Eakin,  Associate  Jus-  ctlled  bitten  or  tonics,  it  ehaU  bedeemed  proaump- 

tices.    Ghancellor,  D.  W.  Garr ilL  S^L*  o^iSL^^lE^oSL^or  KSS        '''™'  "^^ 

Li«UatfT»  tarisiUThe  Legiskture  met  on  tiola,  or  oocupie.  .udh  houee  or  room. 

the  8th  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the  28th  Gther  acts  passed  were  as  follow : 

of  March.    The  State  was  redistricted  for  con-  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  system  of  letting 

gressional  purposes  as  follows :  •"!  subletting  of  l«nd^  and  for  the  punishment  of 

,_^j._^J^AV          *i      ^o    J  t  u  ni      n persona  for  Violations  ofthe  provisions  of  this  act. 

Ist  distnrt,  the  opimties  of  Randolph,  CLwr,  Green,  '^iiijdng  the  stealing  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats 

Lawrence,  Shaip,  Independeroe,  Jackson,  Ciwghewi,  ^ felony,and  prosoiFmir  the  punShment 

MiBsi^ppi,  P^nsett,  Cross.  Crittenden,  Bt  Fianas,  Xo  provide  how  ndhoSds  shku  unite,  cross,  inteneot, 

Lee,  PhiUips,  Desha,  and  Chicot.  or  join  other  ndlroada. 

2d  district,  the  counties  of  Dorse^,  Lincoln,  Gmt,  f  ^  prevent  the  sale  of  obscene  Uterature. 
•^^J'SS?!.^'^*"^  Monroe,  Praine,  Lonoke,  Wood-  Eequiring  compensation  for  causing  death  by  wrong- 
ruff.  White.  Faulkner,  Cwiway,  Pope,  Van  Buren,  fy^^^  nedect,  OTdSSult                             ^       -* 
Stone,  and  Cleburne.  '  ^     ^ 

8d  district,  the  counties  of  Polk,  Howard,  Sevier,  The  following  article  was  proposed  as  an 

Little  River,  Pike.  Hempstewl,  Miller,  Lafayette.  Co-  amendment  to  ttie  Constitution  of  the  State,  to 

tekfri5^aey;D^^^^  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  general  election: 

4th  district,  the  countaea  of  Crawford,  Franklin,  Abtiolb  XX.  The  Oenend  Assembly  shall  have  no 

Johnson.  Sebastian,  Logan.  Scott,  Tell,  Jrerry,  (}ar-  power  to  levy  any  tax,  or  to  make  any  appropriationB 

land,  Saune,  Pulaski,  and  Montoomery.  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  interest,  or  any  part 

6th  district,  the  counties  of  Benton,  Washington,  thereof,  of  any  of  the  following  bonds  or  the  State,  or 

Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  Newton,  Searoy,  Marion,  the  chums,  or  pretended  claims,  upon  wluch  they  may 

Baxter,  Fulton,  and  lard.  be  based,  to  wit :  Bonds  issued  under  an  act  of  the 

Genenl  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  entitled 


ments  thereto  of  all  municipal  corporations  ^^\"x?®Jj^5^*?^;  ^ufT't  ^^^  «>«etmi«j 

^:4.u:..  4.u:-  a«.«4-A  a^^.^^*^^^^^  ^u:L.  ^^  «.Ua  called  "  Hoiford  bonds,"  or  bonds  known  as  railroad 

within  this  State,  designated  as  ciUes  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  an  act  of  the  Genend  Assem- 

second  class  and  incorporated  towns,  may  be  i>ly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  entitled  "  An  act  to  aid 

surrendered,  all  offices  held   thereunto  abol-  in  the  construction  of  railroads,"  approved  July  81, 

ished,  and  the  territory  and  inhabitants  thereof  a.  d.  1868,  or  bonds  celled  »*  levee  bonds."  being 

rATnjmHMl  to  thft  irovernmAnt  of  thia  fitftte  in  bonds  issued  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 

remanaea  lo  ine  governmeni  oi  inis  oiaw  m  ^^^j^^  g^^  of  Arkansas,  entiUed  "An  act  providing 

the  manner  hereinafter  provided.'  for  the  building  andrepairing  the  pubUo  lev^  of  the 

An  act  was  passed  to  estabhsh  the  county  state  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Maroh  16. 

of  Cleburne  from  portions  of  Van  Buren,  In-  ▲.d.  1869:  and  the  supplemental  act  thereto,  approved 

dependence,  and  Wliite  counties.  April  12, 1869 ;  and  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend 

Z  im^rtant  enactment  was  the  following:  ;^;Kof^^^^^ 

That  if  anv  person  beliedng  himself  to  be  the  March  S8,  ▲.  d.  1871,  and  any  law  providing  for  any 

owner,  either  in  law  or  eauit^,  under  color  of  title  has  guoh  tax  or  appropriation  ahall  be  nuU  and  void, 
peaoeably  improved,  or  shall  peaceably  improve  any 

land,  which  upon  judidal  hivestlgation  shall  be  de-        United  States  Senator  Garland  was  re-elect- 

cidea  to  belong  to  another,  the  value  of  the  improve-  ^, 

ment  made  M  aforea^d,snd  the  amomit  of  an  taxes  Umijm,— The  total  amount  of  warrants 
which  may  have  been  paid  on  said  land  by  such  per-  *^^^^  .-  4.u^  a  ..^«4>^.  #«-  4.u«  ♦—^  ^^^^  ^,^a 
son  and  those  under  whom  he  cUuns,  shall  be  paid  ^^awn  by  the  Auditor  for  the  two  years  end- 
by  the  suocessfVil  party  to  such  occupant,  or  the  ner-  ing  September  80,  1882,  was  $1,856,892.80,  of 
son  under  whom  or  fh>m  whom  he  entered  and  holds,  which  sum  (408,882.68  was  used  in  paying  the 
before  the  court  rendering  judgment  in  such  proceed-  current  expenses  of  the  State  government  for 
ing  shall  cause  possession  to  be  dehvered  to  such  suo-  ^i^^  ^^^  years. 

party.  i  4..      4.^        Duriog  the  two  years  the  10  per  cent,  bonds 

The  pnncipsl  law  of  the  session,  rehiUng  to  ^^^j^^  gg^  j^^/^  ^3  ^^  garter  war  bonds, 

the  hquor-traffic,  provides :  amounting  originally  to  $280,448.02,  were  re^ 

That  any  person  owninffor  using  or  jontrollmg  any  deemed  and  canceled, 
house  or  tenement  of  any  xind,  who  shall  sell  or  give        tw*-«  <.  n^».  ^n4^af<>««^:«i«.  ««i«.  «Ywv.^4-  aicn  oaa 

away  or  cause  or  allow  u>  be  sild  or  given  away  any  ,   There  is  now  outstanding  only  about  $50,000 

aleonol,  ardent  or  vinous  spirito  or  malt  liquors,  any  in  State  scrip. 

compound  or  tincture  oommonly  called  bitters  or  ton-        On  the  subject  of  the  State  debt,  and  the 

ioB,  whether  the  same  be  sold  or  given  away,  openly  condition  of  the  State's  finances,  Treasurer 

or  secreUy.  by  such  device  as  is  known  as    The  Bimd  ^^^^^  g^ys :  "  The  redemption  of  the  ten- 

Tiffer,"  or  by  any  other  name  or  under  any  other  de-  "  vuu*uu  «»/».      xai«  i^t^viuj^^iv**  vi.  wi^  ^ 

viS,8haU  be  guilty  o^»  misdemeanor,  and  if  any  per-  year  bonds,  and  the  near  absorption  of  the 

son  shall  obtain  any  such  alcohol,  ardent  or  vinous  floating  (scrip)  debt,  place  the  State  in  better 

spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  or  any  compound  or  linccure  financial  condition  than  at  any  time  since  1860. 
oommonly  called  bittere  or  tonics,  in  any  hou«5,  room.  Taking  as  correct  the  estimate  of  the 

or  tenement  so  owned,  occupied,  or  controlled  by  an-  x^^^a^a  ;i^k*  ^y«.»4-<.;«iA^  ««  ^^t^i^w^^^*^  Vr.    iq 

other,  by  going  thereii  or  Uiereto,  and  by  call,  sound,  \«>nded  debt  contained  in  statement  No.  18, 

word,  or  token,  it  shall  hepHma/acU  evidence  of  the  the  acknowledged  debt  was,  October  1,  1882, 
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$5,078,692.    Of  tbis  amoant,  $2,495,500  bean  of  ■nnoyanoe  and  embanaasment.    The  beet  intereata 

interest  at  tbe  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  $22,000  ?f^^  people  demand  that  the  queation  of  Uie  State'a 

at  the  rate  of  6  per  ce^t-per  «.nmn;  $6:200  SSSttt^ S^  oSS'MSSrfo?^^ 

Dean  no  interest,  ana  will  be  redeemed  before  ultimate  payment   If  they  aro  not  a  le^timate  chaige 

the  Legifllatnre  meets.    The  remaining  $2,554,-  againat  the  State,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  pay  them, 

992  is  unpaid  interest  acoraed."  common  fiumeee  requires  ua  to  aav  ao,  and  say  it  in 

In  hia  meaaaira  to  th^  LAoialAinrA  Rf  fht^  Ha.  *^b  a  manner  that  we  can  not  be  miaondentood. 

in  nis  message  w)  ine  i^giaiasnre  at  tne  De-  ,j,^^  ^j^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  j^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

ginning  of  the  year,  the  Ciovemor  says:  j^^  ^id  and  levee  Wda,  amounting  to  more  than 

Bjr  reference  to  the  reports  oftheTreaanrar  and  Com-  $10,000,000,  have  been  declared  by  our   Sunreme 

miaaioner  of  State  LanoB,  it  will  be  aeen  that  both  reo-  Court  to  have  been  iaaued  without  authority  oi  law, 

ommend  the  repeal  of  the  donation  or  homestead  and  not  binding  upon  the  State.    The  remaining 

law,  and  that  the  Ibrfdted  landa,  which  now  amount  olaaa,  known  as  the  Uolford  boncla,  are  baaed  upon  a 

to  over  8,000,000  acres,  be  reserved,  or  sold  only  for  the  claim  which  the  authorities  of  the  State  refiiaed  to 

extingiuahment  of  the  State  debt.    This  would  seem  recogniie  when  first  preferred — a  claim  the  people 

to  be  a  wise  provision,  and  I  mo^t  heartily  concur  in  have  never  admitted  to  be  just,  but  upon  whicn  they 

its  reoommendadon.  have  already  paid  all  that,  under  any  view  of  the 

Amonff  the  flnt  thtnsa,  however,  to  determine  is,  droumstancea,  could  be  claimed  was  either  legal  or 

of  what  does  the  Just  and  lesal  debt  consist  ?    The  le-  equitable.    In  a  matter  of  thia  magnitude  it  seema  to 

galitvandjustnessof  a  portion  of  this  debt  have  been  me  eminentiv  proper  that  the  question  ahould  be 

questioned,  and  much  bad  feeling  has  been  exLorendered  withdrawn  from  the  General  Assembly  and  placed 


portion  of  our  disputed  indebtedness.  Tlus  claim  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

tniJS.  only  ^th  e^.  ^SJ  constitSu^nal  IS^k^l!Lnt  ,   f^®  Governor  proposed  a  new  revenne  law, 

can  do  away  with  the  8tate*a  legal  reaponsibility  for  that  will  compel  assessore  to  assess  all  of  the 

paper  issued  by  her.  property  of  the  State  at  its  trae  valae ;  that 

The  history  of  the  fasuanoe  of  $5.«op,000  ofbonds  will  impose  upon  raUroad  property  its  just 

^XJt:^^''S^^^^'d:,  lS[^  ^^  pardon  p^^      levi«ifor  tie  ^nefit  of  lu ; 

York  and  other  commereial  centers,  sold,  and  the  pro-  that  will  prevent  tax-dodgmg,"  etc. 

oeeds  used  by  the  roods  to  aid  in  their  construction.  BaOriii  Aid  BfadSt — The  railroad  aid  bonds 

When  this  was  done,  there  was  a  contract  between  were  issued  by  the  State  under  the  act  of 

the  roada  and  the  State  that  the  latter  should  be  held  2868     They  were  aocented  and  used  bv  five 

harmless.   These  bonds  are  now  in  the  hands  of  inno*  m  '  ^                         x        i.*  i.  ▲■.     ^  n      • 

cent  purehaaere.    Because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  f abroad  oompaniee,   to  which  the  foUowing 

State  hoa  declared  the  act  under  which  the  bonda  issues  of  bonds  were  made : 

were  iMuedUlegal^  and  as  the  General  Aj«^^  DttleBoekand  Fort  Smith $1,000,000 

extraordinary  session  m  1874,  repealed  the  act  pro-     uttto  Bock,  P1d«  Bluff,  sad  New  Oriwuis 1.800,000 

viding  for  the  aeonestration  of  the  eammga  or  the     MiBaiMippL  Oiuwhita.  and  Sad  Klrer. 000,000 

roadu,  in  default  of  payment  of  interest,  it  ia  contend-     Mamphisand  little  Kook 1,900.000 

ed  that  the  innocent  holders  of  the  bonda  should  re-     ArksoMs  Central 1,860,000 

oeive  nothing.    So  far  as  tbe  State  is  concerned  she  ^  _                                                        ijiMAnM 

can  not  be  expected,  nor  is  it  assumed,  by  even  the  fo,»ou,uuu 

bondholders,  that  she  ought  to  pay  any  part  of  thia  To  which  sum  must  be  added  twelve  years' 

indebtedness.   But  does  she  not  owe  a  duty  to  the  in-  interest  at  7  ner  cent 

nocent  purchasers  of  her  bonda,  to  see  that  they  are  rp,  ^  -^^    JJ..     ^  j    ▼  :*ai      t>^  u    i>^'i       j 

protected,  and  that  the  toads  are  compeUed  to  comply  ^^^  Memphis  and    Little    Kook    Railroad 

with  their  contract  f  The  State  has  the  power,  through  Company  owns  and  holds  $988,000  of  the  $1,- 

the  Leffislature,  undoubted  and  supreme,  to  tax  the  200,000  bonds  originally  issoed  to  that  corpo- 

railroadb  in  an  amount  anificient  t»  meet  the  yearly  ration,  and  the  bonds  owned  and  held  by  the 

under  wh&h  they  were  issued.  amount  to  $644,000.    These  bonds  were  pur- 

Since  commencing  my  message,  the  Circuit  Court  chased  years  ago  upon  advice  of  counsel,  at 

of  the  United  States,  for  thia  State,  has  rendered  a  de-  yerv  low  figures,   with    a  view   of   bedging 

dmon  in  regard  to  theae  railroad  aid  bonds,  sustain-  jwn.iniit  a  TMMoihlA  dpnioinn  hv  thth  onnrt^  hold, 

mg  this  vS^w  of  the  caae,  and  therefore  atrengthena  ,?J^?u:\SwJ!  .!5  „^^  tL  flf ff^  K^Wo  1^^^ 

this  my  recommendation.  ^^S  th®  railroads  and  not  the  Stote  liable  for 

I  desire  to  again  emphasiae  all  that  has  heretofore  the  bonds  issued  to  those  corporations.    The 

been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  judgment  held  by  citi-  remainder  are  outstanding, 

sens  against  the  State,  on  account  ofproDertjr  taken  Qf  the  railway  corporations  above  named, 

from  tfiem^  dunnjr  the  p^ding  of  mard»l  law  m  sev-  ^  |^^  one— the  Arkansas  Central— are  thor- 

end  counties  in  1869.    Provision  for  the  payment  of  y,               ««»  ^iJk»«ww  v«*wtc»*     at«  w.v. 

thL»  debt  ahould  be  made  at  once.  oughly  responsible,  and  fully  able  to  liquidate 

_    ,  -.^        ^        T»                  1  ^^®  claims  due  on  these  bonds. 

iMigml  ¥Ijwfc— Gov.  Berry  was  inaugu-  j^  tlie  suit  of  Tompkins  w.  tbe  Little  Rock 

rated  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  m  his  ad-  ^nd  Fort  Smith  RaUroad  Company,  in  the 

dress  expressed  the  following  views:  United  Stotes  Circuit  Court,  Judges  Caldwell 

The  fact  that  there  are  outstanding  bonda  repre-  nn^   McCrary  held  on  demurrer  that  these 

V&  TS.T^Z\^n'S  ttrSSJ;'^  l-^^*  ^«"  •  ««-  -  the  r»aro,jdJ^  bnt,  -t  the 

which  are  believed  by  a  lar^e  portion  of  our  people  to  hearing  on  the  mente.  Justice  Miller  held  the 

be  fmudnlent  and  void,  has  proved  a  constant  aooroe  contrary.    Judge  Caldwell  dissented,  and  tbe 
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case  went  to  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  hoped  by  astronomen  that  the  qnestion  of  the 

States.  These  issaes  of  raih'oad  aid  bonds  form  existence  of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  woald 

a  portion  of  the  alleged  public  debt  of  the  be  definitely  settled,  as  a  speoisJ  search  had 

State,  to  repudiate  which  amendment  No.  1  been  arranged  for  b j  two  parties  of  obeeryers. 

was  submitted  to  the  electors  in  1880,  lost  by  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  favorable,  the 

not  receiying  a  constitutional  minority,  and  duration  of  totality  was  unusually  long,  and 

will  be  resubmitted  at  the  general  election  in  Prof.  Holden  himself  swept  the  region  about  ^ 

1884.    The  significance  of  Justice  Miller's  de-  the  sun  with  all  possible  attention.  His  search, 

oision  is  in  holding  the  railroads  harmless,  and  however,  was  entirely  unsuooessfuL    The  facts 

throwing  the  bonds  back  on  the  State,  which  of  the  case  are  thus  exceedingly  perplexing, 

issued  them  under  an  act  in  whose  passage  the  That  fixed  stars,  whose  positions  were  well 

State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  necessary  known,  should  have  been  mistaken  for  planets 

forma  were  not  complied  with.  by  two  experienced  observers,  such  as  Watson 

WfcwilaaiiWk — ^The  Insane  Asylum  has  been  and  Swift,  seems  almost  incredible.    On  the 

completed,  and  a  State  Board  of  Health  organ-  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  equally  improbable 

jzed.    The  building  for  a  branch  normal  col-  that  Professors  Holden  and  Palisa,  with  more 

lege  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  time  for  the  search,  should  have  failed  to  de- 

near  Pine  Bluff,  has  been  completed.  tect  a  planet,  if  any  were  visible.    During  to- 

In  March  a  joint  legislative  committee  re-  tality,  M.  Trouvelot  noticed  a  reddish  star  of 

ported  the  net  deficit  of  Gk)v.  Churchill's  ao-  the  fifUi  magnitude — not  far  from  the  sun — 

counts,  as  State  Treasurer  during  three  terms,  which  he  has  not  since  been  able  to  identify, 
to  be  $288,616.89,  differing  widely  from  the        HarUags  aai  Spats  m  ■ercuy.— '^  The  Month* 

previous  report  of  a  Senate  committee,  which  ly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  " 

made  the  deficit  about  $114,000.  for  March,  1888,  contains  the  results  of  the  re- 

iSnONOMICAL  PHEVOMENA  AND  FlUMtEBS.  cent  observations  of  Mercury  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Den- 
Sslar  AetlYttj.— The  year  1883  has  been  char-  ning,  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  and  Sig.  Schiaparelli,  of 
aoterized  by  considerable  disturbance  of  the  Milan,  Italy.  The  former  saw  severed  dark, 
sun's  surface.  The  *'  Comptes  Bendus,"  vol.  irregular  spots  on  the  mornings  of  Nov.  6,  7, 
xovii.  No.  4,  describes  in  detail  the  phenomena  9,  and  10,  1882;  also  a  small  bright  spot  and 
observed  from  the  16th  to  the  28d  of  July — a  a  large  white  area.  The  south  horn  of  the 
period  of  very  marked  activity.  At  4  o'clock  planet  was  also  seen  on  several  mornings  to  be 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  M.  Thollon  saw,  very  much  blunted.  Both  Denning  and  Schia- 
on  the  sun's  eastern  limb,  a  most  brilliant  parelli  find  the  markings  on  Mercury  much 
prominence,  in  which  the  spectroscope  indi-  more  distinct  than  those  on  Venus.  They  find, 
cated  a  violent  displacement  of  the  C  line.  At  moreover,  that  the  former  bears  a  more  strik- 
5**-  20"*  this  displacement  was  so  pronounced  ing  resemblance,  in  its  physical  aspect,  to  Mars 
that  M.  Thollon  inferred  an  approach  of  solar  than  to  Venus.  Without  undertaxing  to  give 
matter  at  the  rate  of  186  miles  a  second — ten  an  exact  determination  of  Mercury's  rotation- 
times  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  period,  Mr.  Denning  expresses  the  opinion,  con- 
Somewhat  earlier  in  the  afternoon  a  smaller  curred  in  by  Schiapareili,  that  Schroeter's  pe- 
displacement  was  observed  in  the  opposite  di-  riod  of  24***  6"-  80^  is  too  short  The  observa- 
rection.  On  the  21st  and  22d,  a  considerable  tions  of  these  astronomers  give  promise  that 
part  of  the  sun's  southern  hemisphere  gave  this  element,  hitherto  somewhat  doubtilil,  may 
signs  of  great  agitation.  A  large  group,  con-  soon  be  accurately  found, 
sisting  of  spots  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  The  Tnoslt  ef  Venas  m  Dec  •,  188t*-- The  va- 
was  seen  near  the  eastern  margin,  and  a  long  rious  expeditions  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
chain  of  spots,  at  simost  regular  intervals,  world  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1882 
stretched  across  the  disk,  from  limb  to  limb,  were  generally  sucoessfhl.  At  the  Naval  Ob- 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  a  brilliant  promi-  servatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  E.  Frisby, 
nenoe  attracted  attention,  and  a  number  of  with  the  26-inch  equatorial  telescope,  observed 
metallic  lines  were  strongly  reversed.  M.  Thol-  the  four  contacts  as  follows: 

Ion  says  he  had  never,  in  so  short  a  tune,  seen         fintoontoet sh.  Mm.  4!^ 

so  many  large  displacements  of  the  spectral         TWrdcapSSf* ."*.*.".' a     88      m 

lines.  FonrCtaeontaotl!.' .'.'.'.'.'.'!!!.'!!'!!!.' 8      08       60 

.  J^  5*r?i*'  ^^  ^  f  "il^'^^^  ""f^  V^  Capt  Sampson  observed  with  the  9-inch  equato- 

observed  at  Carohne  Island,  m  the  South  Pa-  rial  teleacoDe  aa  follows- 
cific  Ocean,  by  parties  from  the  United  States,      ^Jff^J^,  ^  ^^"       '         «.    «      o  ««. 
Paris,  and  Vienna.    The  expedition  sent  by         SSnd^^i::::::;:::;:;:::;  9     16     18-96 

the  United  States  Government  was  under  the         Third  oontaet 8     89     0611 

direction  of  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  the         Faarthoantoct Unwruin. 

Washburn  Observatory,  at  Madison,  Wis.  0th-  The  observations  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  were  re- 

er  members  of  the  party  were  Lieut.  Brown,  of  ported  by  Prof.  Young  in  the  "  Sidereal  Mes- 

the  Navy ;  Prof.  Hastings,  of  the  Johns  Hop-  senger  "  for  January,  1888.    All  four  of  the 

kins  University;   Prof.  C.  S.  Peirce,  of  tne  contacts  were  observed.     One  hundred  and 

Coast  and  C^eodetio  Survey ;   and  Mr.  0.  H.  eighty-eight  photographs  were  taken  by  Prof. 

Rockwell,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  T.    It  had  been  Bracket    The  spectroscopic  observations  by 
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Prof.  Yonng  aod  Mr.  MoNeill  showed  nnmis-  mapped  about  1870,  six  have  eatirelj  diaap- 

takablj  the  presence  of  water-y^or  in  the  at-  peared.    Seven  new  ones  have  been  found, 

mosphere  of  Venus.    "  Between  the  first  and  nowever,  daring  the  reoent  observations, 
second  contacts  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet       2.  A  very  large  increase  in  visibility  is  found 

was  conspicuous  as  a  deficate  halo  around  its  in  the  spots  numbered  12  and  18  on  the  chart 

disk."  of  the  noor  of  Plato.    The  latter  also  exhibits 

The  transit  was  observed  at  Vassar  Oollege,  some  remarkable  changes  in  form. 
Pouffhkeepeie,  N.  Y.,  by  ProfL  Maria  Mitchd ;        8.  No.  16  has  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 

at  Harvard  College  Observatory,  by  Prof.  Pick-  creased  in  brightness. 

ering  and  others ;  at  Dearborn  Observatory,       4.  S.6veral  streaks  in  the  floor  of  the  crater 

Chicago,  by  Professors  G.  W.  Hough  and  8.  W.  have  sensibly  increased  in  breadth ;  three  new 

Bumham:    at  Allegheny  Observatory,   Pa.,  streaks  have  appeared  within  the  past  ten 

by  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley;  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  years,  and  several  that  were  distinctly  visible 

by  Mr.  Charles  H,  Rockwell ;  at  Columbus,  O.,  about  1870  can  not  now  be  found, 
by  Prof.  B.  W.  McFarland  and  Mr.  F.  H.  £U       5.  Very  obvious  changes  in  the  state  of  the 

dredge;  at  Phelps,  N.  Y^by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brooks;  floor  of  the  crater  have  taken  place  since  the 

at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Prof.  E.  £.  Barnard ;  at  observations  of  1869-71. 
New  Windsor,  111.,  by  Prof.  £.  L.  Larkfai ;  and       DiaMter  tf  the  Msm.— Prof .  H.  M.  Paul,  of 

by  many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  United  States  Navy,  has  lately  redeter- 

The  observations  of  foreign  astronomers  were  mined  the  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  from  two 

also  generally  successful.    ^*  How  long  it  will  occultations  of  the  Pleiades,  observed  on  July 

be  before  the  observations,  especially  the  pho*  6, 1877,  and  September  6, 1879.    His  value  of 

togrsph  and  heliometer  measures,  are  fully  re-  the  mean  apparent  semi-diameter  is  15'  81 '78" ; 

duoed  and  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  correspon^ng  to  a  diameter  of  2168*8  miles. 
It  must  be  years  at  least    After  this  is  done,       Mliar  PliMlh — ^The  282d  minor  planet  was 

it  will  be  extremely  probable  that  some  high  detected  on  the  21st  of  January,  1888,  by  Herr 

authority,  perhaps  an  international  commis-  Palisa,  of  the  Vienna  Observatory.    It  is  of 

sion,  should  collect  and  discuss  all  the  various  the  twelfth  magnitude,  and  is  the  thirty-ninth 

observations,  both  of  this  transit  and  that  of  discovered  by  this  observer.     The  ri^t  to 

1874,  and,  from  the  enormous  mass  of  material  select  a  name  was  delegated  to  Dr.  Engel- 

thns  obtained,  deduce  the  best  final  result  which  hardt,  of  Dresden,  who  called  it  Rusna.    Its 

it  can  furnish — a  result  which  can  not  fail  to  be  elements,  computed  by  Dr.  Herz,  from  Vienna 

of  the  highest  value  in  settling  the  dimensions  observations  of  January  81st,  Rome,  March 

of  our  universe."  *  8th,  and  Dresden,  April  18th,  are  as  follow : 

Mr.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  who  observed  the  j^^^  j^^^  ,5.5^  B«rHn  mean  ttme. 

transit  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  while  examiningthe  Longitude  of  peribeuoii sooo  94'  87' 

border  of  light  around  Venus,  noticed  this  ^^^**'***"**^"'^ ^*6     ^    S 

fringe  to  be  very  conspicuous  on  the  southern  Mean  daiijmotton'.'.'.'..*.'.''.'.'.'!.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  STossos'' 

portion  of  the  planet's  limb,  but  very  fiiint  and  S****;/v' V^b^^'^ 

narrow  elsewhere.    During  the  transit,  how-  B«SlSIS5!?^*^^^^^^'.^^*.^^^^' .'.".*.*.'.'.*.'.' .'.'."  oitm 
ever,  some  change  was  manifest  in  the  relative       ««  ^  ^ '* '  *  Ai'^'']!'  #Iii*  V,!  *i.ni„«*^*  ir^yr.^ 

brightness  at  different  parU  of  the  ring.    The  ..  ^f  mean  distance  falls  m  the  cluster  mime- 

phenomenon  was  sscribed  by  Mr.  WiUiams  to  i"'*^^^  j?^T  ^  ^^  wefl-known  hiatus  where 

tiie  presence  of  clouds  on  the  Umb  of  Venus.  i5%P^A^  Pj  ^  ^^^""'^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^  ^^ 

The  Ms«b--In  "  The  Observatory"  for  March  *^7  of  Jupiter.  ^     .  « 

and  April,  1888,  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  of       .^°°*^^^,v*'^?v!^'S*  ^T^  n*  ^f.' 

^^tW^^^S^^'^V"*^^  "gfts'abtt'Su^^ 

SL^njrjrre^^eS^^  feeS-s^ucS^;^^^^ 

tion  of  OUT  Mitollite  has  lonir  been  rairjipdad  jm  ^'  ^°®  ^^^  ^^  detected,  August  12th,  by  Dr. 

S^iSl  on^^^ncml^ .  w  ^^  S  Peters,  of  Clinton,  K  Y.    This  is  the  284th 

??*^5S?  changeless:  but  the  observations  of  ^f  the  group,  and  the  42d  discovered  by  him. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  connection  with  a  roost  care-  t*  .*'"'' «™*'>  ^^  ""^    uLj^^^a  u      "^     -^ 

f  ul  examination  of  the  floor  of  Pkto  by  several  ^^  ^«  ^',  *^®  °"^^  msgnitude,  and  its  approxi- 

astronomers  from  1869  to  1871,  reveal  the  fact  °^*^  elements  are  as  follows : 

of  undoubted  physical  changes  within  the  past  fSS$ii!!^t'^SSSiifn},!^^^  6'  855" 

twelve  years.    The  evidence  of  variation  does  Lonfitade  of  iMending  node lu    s    44 

not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  observer.  j^SSSV o^lm     ^* 

Observations  of  Plato  were  simultaneously  con-  Meu  daiij  motion'' !''.!*.■.!*//.!*/!'. '.'.'*".'.  96«-6T4" 

ducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Allison,  of  Chester-  f«riod i854-7daye. 

field;  W.F.  Denning,  of  Bristol;  T.P.Gray,  Mewdtounce 8-89S05 

of  Bedford ;  and  H.  Pratt  of  Brighton.    Some       Owing  to  the   great   eccentricity  of  this 

of  the  changes  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  planet's  orbit,  its  least  distance  from  the  sun 

the  late  observations  with  those  of  1869-^71  is  only  1*812.    Its  remarkable  brightness  when 

are  as  follow :  discovered  was  due  to  the  fiEMt  that  it  was 

1.  Of  the  thirty-seven  spots  observed  and  nearly  in  opposition,  as  well  as  near  the  sun,  at 

•  **8idereeiMeii0nger,"FebniM7,i888.  the  time  of  its  detection.    The  285th  minor 


*"  32(y.  H«Drl«tta. 

**  ««.  Waringi*. 

**>  927.  FbikMophi*. 

"  i2».  AdeUndA. 
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planet  was  disooTered  on  the  morning  of  Not.  **  The  Obseryatonr "  for  April  oontains  a 

29, 1888,  by  Dr.  Palisa,  of  Vienna.  commnnioation  by  N.  E.  Green,  on  the  relative 

MtilMlMi  ef  the  iiiereMf  in  flpaw.    Flam-  heights  of  markings  on  Jupiter.    The  white 

marion^s  ^'L'Astronomie  "  for  Jnne,  1888,  con-  spots,  it  is  maintained,  are  at  a  higher  level  in 

tains  an  article  of  maoh  interest  on  the  din-  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet  than  the  dark 

tribation  of  the  asteroids  between  Mars  and  ones.    This  theory  is  derived  ft^m  a  critical 

Jnpiter.    The  author,  Gen.  Parmentier,  notices  examination  of  several  hundred  drawings  of 

well-defined  gaps  in  those  parts  of  the  zone  the  planet,  taken  within  the  past  twenty  years, 

where  the  periods  woald  be  commensurable  The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Green  for  the 

with  that  of  Jupiter.    His  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  his  views  are  as  follow : 

Periods  and  distances  is  thus  confirmatory  of  *'  1.  The  general  form  of  the  light  marks, 

'rofl  Kirkwood^s  theory,  published  in  1866.  these  being  round,  oval,  or  compact  patchesL 

Several  asteroids  lately  discovered  are  still  very  unlike  openings  or  rifts  in  a  superficial 

without  names ;  the  following  have  been  con-  cloudy  envelope.    2.  That  the  oval  forms  bo 

ferred  during  the  current  year :  frequently  seen  on  the  equatorial  side  of  the 

No.  9Si.  Ooeuuk                  No.  880.  Athonumtto.  dark  southern  belt,  indent  equally  both  the 

"  Si'SSS?*^  dark  belt  and  the  general  surface  of  the  planet. 

*"  wi  BaitMA.  8.  That  the  continuity  of  a  long,  dark  streak 

is  oocasionaJly  broken  by  a  patch  of  light  broad- 
Japlter* — The  great  red  spot  on  Jupiter,  erthan  the  streak,  the  patch  of  light  hiding, 
which  had  been  observed  for  several  years,  therefore,  not  only  the  streak  but  a  portion  of 
gradnaUv  disappeared  in  1888.  Prof.  Ricco,  the  general  surface  of  the  planet  to  the  north 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Palerm<^  says  that,  and  south  of  it.  The  first  reason,  that  of  the 
in  September,  the  part  of  the  surface  recently  general  form  of  the  light  markings,  may  seem 
occupied  by  it  haa  become  brilliantly  white,  to  be  weak,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  their 
He  infers  from  his  own  observations  that  the  relative  position,  is  by  no  means  inconclusive, 
neighborhood  of  the  red  spot  had  acquired  the  In  Marcn,  1874,  lines  of  small  round  patches 
same  rate  of  motion  as  tne  spot  itself.  This  of  light,  smaller  than  the  satellites,  were  fre- 
place  is  designated  by  a  permanent  depression  ouently  seen,  looking  like  strings  of  pearls; 
m  the  great  belt  in  which  the  red  spot  was  tnese  occurred  genenuly  on  the  dark  southern 
situated.  belt,  but  were  occasionally  seen  in  northern 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hough.  Director  of  the  Dear-  and  high  southern  latitudes.  Now,  if  the 
born  Observatory,  Chicago,  has  for  several  darker  portions  are  uppermost,  these  surfacee 
years  made  Jupiter  a  special  object  of  atten-  must  have  been  pierced  like  the  sides  of  a 
tion.  In  his  last  annual  report.  May  0,  1888,  man-of-war,  in  order  that  the  light  underlying 
he  says:  **  While  the  spot  has  remained  nearly  portion  might  be  seen  through  the  openings, 
stationary  in  latitude,  the  south  edge  of  the  Again,  in  January,  1878,  large  oval  masses  of 
great  Equatorial  Belt  has  gradually  drifted  light  were  so  constant  on  the  equatorial  side 
south  during  the  present  opposition,  until  it  is  of  the  southern  belt,  that  the  belt  itself  looked 
nearly  coincident  with  the  middle  of  the  spot  like  a  long,  dark  bridge  with  many  arches ; 
But  what  is  remarkable,  the  two  do  not  blend  but  let  it  be  observed  that  these  light  forms 
together,  but  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate,  not  only  indented  the  dark  belt  on  one  side, 
A  depression  has  formed  in  the  edge  of  the  but  equally  indented  the  general  tone  of  the 
belt,  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  oval  out-  planet  on  the  other ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
line  of  the  spot,  the  distance  between  the  two  dark  belt  as  being  at  a  higher  level,  and  the 
objects  being  about  one  second  of  arc.  That  light  marks  as  portions  of  a  continuous  light 
portion  of  the  belt  foUowinff  the  spot  first  surface  seen  through  its  openings,  we  must 
began  to  drift,  forming  a  bend  near  the  posi-  admit  that  some  other  envelope  is  also  pierced 
tion  occupied  by  a  curious  offshoot,  seen  at  with  similar  openings,  and  that  the  two  open- 
various  times  in  1880  and  1881.  The  non-  ings  coincide,  in  order  that  the  oval  form  may 
blending  of  the  two  objects  would  seem  to  in-  be  complete — a  supposition  which  is  not  rec- 
dicate  that  they  are  composed  of  matter  hav-  ommenaed  by  its  probability.  But  the  last 
ing  repellent  properties,  similar  to  two  clouds  arsument,  that  of  the  imposition  of  a  mass  of 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity."  li^t  on  a  long,  dark  streak,  is  the  most  con- 
It  is  suggested  by  Prof.  Hough  that  the  elusive ;  this  has  occurred  several  times  since 
red  spot  visible  from  1878  to  1888  may  have  the  last  opporition,  the  most  marked  instances 
been  a  return  of  the  great  spot  observed  by  being  on  Feb.  18,  at  8^  56""  G.  M.  T.,  and 
Hook  and  Cassini  from  1664  to  1666.  It  was  Feb.  24,  at  8^  45"*  On  the  first  date  a  broad 
some  distance  south  of  the  equator,  and  its  and  somewhat  square  patch  of  light  interrupted 
diameter  was  over  8,000  miles.  It  reappeared  the  continuity  of  the  darkest  portion  of  the 
and  vanished  eight  times  within  forty-four  southern  belt,  and,  being  broader  than  the  belt, 
years  from  the  date  of  its  first  discovery.  If  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  equator  over 
the  objects  are  the  same,  *'  we  would  naturaUy  the  general  tone  of  the  planet.  On  Feb.  24th, 
infer  tiiat  it  was  a  portion  of  the  solid  body  8^  45"**  a  square  patch  of  liffht  was  nearly  on 
of  the  planet ;  being  sometimes  rendered  in-  the  center  of  the  oisk ;  this'  lay  on  a  long,  blu- 
visible  by  a  covering  of  clouds.'*  ish  streak.    The  patch  of  light  was  consider- 
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ably  broader  than  the  streak,  and,  what  ia  very  over  the  minor  planets,  tending  to  produce 
remarkable,  portions  of  bine  streak  appeared  well-marked  gaps  among  them  at  certain  well- 
on  the  north  and  sonth  sides  of  the  square  defined  distances.  For  if  the  period  of  any 
patch,  as  though  the  light  patch  had  been  minor  planet  were  commensurable  with  that 
formed  from  material  drawn  away  from  the  of  Jupiter,  the  latter  would  exercise  a  perturb- 
generai  covering  of  the  surface,  thus  leaving  ing  influence  upon  it,  which  would  eventually 
vacant  spaces  both  above  and  below  it."  result  in  a  complete  change  of  orbit.    Later 

In  ^'  The  Observatory "  for  April,  1888,  W.  on,  in  1868,  Prof.  £irkwood  employed  the 
F.  Denning  gives  some  results  of  his  own  ob*  same  principle  to  account  for  the  great  divis- 
servations  of  Jupiter's  equatorial  white  spot,  ion  (Cassini's)  in  Saturn's  rings.  Maxwell  had 
and  also  of  the  great  red  spot  now  no  longer  shown  that  the  rings  must  be  formed  of  sepa- 
visible.  Mr.  Denning  has  found  that  while  rate  particles  moving  round  the  planet  to  a 
the  white  spot  was  completing  2,064  revolu-  certain  extent  as  independent  satellites.  But 
tions,  the  red  spot  performed  only  2,045 ;  in  a  body  movin^f  round  Saturn  at  the  distance  of 
other  words,  the  white  spot  gained  19  revolu-  Oassini's  division  would  have  a  period  that  was 
tions.  The  former,  therefore,  moves  260  miles  very  closely  commensurable  with  those  of  each 
an  hour  more  rapidly  in  a  direction  from  west  of  the  six  inner  sateUites,  and  it  would,  there- 
to east  around  the  planet  The  average  pe-  fore,  be  especisJly  exposed  to  perturbation, 
riod  of  the  red  spot  from  July,  1881,  to  March,  Dr.  Meyer  has  carried  the  principle  yet  further, 
1888,  was  9^  55"*  87*7^ ;  that  of  the  white  and  has  investigated  every  possible  combina- 
spot,  9^  50**  8*7^.  These  results  are  very  tion  of  the  commensurabilities  of  the  revoln- 
nearly  identical  with  those  found  by  Prof,  tion  periods  of  the  satellites,  and  he  finds  that. 
Hough.  including  the  division  of  Oassini,  there  are 

ResMichiiiBtheSttnnlaaSyilnk — During  the  seven  places  where  the  satellites  would  unite 

past  three  years  Dr.  Wilhelm  Meyer,  of  Gene-  to  exercise  a  perturbing  influence  on  the  mem- 

va,  has  been  engaged  in  an  elaborate  investi-  hers  of  the  nng  system.    The  flrst  position  is 

gation  of  the  Sainrnian  system.*    His  obserra-  where  the  period  would  be  one  fourth  of  that 

tions  of  1881  give  the  following:  of  Mimas,  and  marks  the  inner  boundary  of 

Dtmenikmsorsatoniiiiditoiiiiiti  tw  tha  dtetwiae. .  9-6890  ^^  ,^^  P^'    Partides  movmg  at  almost 

Bztorior  dismetor  of  Um  brifht  Hiiff. . .  >. 40-8&"  precisely  the  same  distances  would  have  their 

^to?.*!.!^!  '*!*.!".!^f."!^f!'..'!'.^!!*^!!'.'!*^  84-48  *""^  commensurable  with  each  of  the  other 

Interior  dtametor  of  th«  bright  riairi !.'.'.*.!!..!!!!!!!   86-05  five  inner  satellites :  thus,  for  a  period  of  one 

interiordumaterortbodaskjriog....... 21-18  fourth  of  that  of  Mimas,  we  have  a  distance  of 

phSSo^iirwoi^*.  !^?'^. .  .  .^f.  !^."  .!^  11-84  10-66"  from  the  centerof  Saturn ;  for  one  sixth 

Tho  Mmo  dtotanoo  on  tii«eMt 11*80  of  that  of  Enceladus,  10*48",  and  for  one  eighth 

SiSliirSMSJJ'^!'/;//.:::::::::-^    \17,  of  th«t  of  TeUiyB^  io-m".  dt. Meyer ««»» 

OompraMioii ^^  consequence  of  this  close  agreement  in  the 

The  interior  edge  of  the  bright  ring  was  not  je^^efined  character  of  the  inner  ^  of  the 

sharply  defined,  and  hence  the  interior  diame-  f^\  "?»'.    ^^^^  ^S?!l  ^truve's  division  in 

ter  cJould  not  hi  determined  with  accuracy.  ^^  ^^  "^-  P^^  ^^^  *^®  P«7<>!\  ^'^,?°^ 

OrMIs  ef  the  flitaittis  aid  Em  ef  the  Pri^ij.-  ^"^  «>":«f>?^»  ^  »  ^'5^,?*^  ?L^^'T;>f'''' 

Dr.  Meyer's  observations  of  Mimas  and  B^e-  •^r,?>,^  *^*  ^^  ^ethysj  11  -66" ;  the  nwt  thijBe 

rion  were  insufficient  for  a  determination  of  *»*^B'^  «J,?  *  f^T^7.  ^m^/esult.    The 

their  orbits.    The  others  were  satisfactorily  po«tion  of  Struve's  divuiion  is  notvery  exacUy 

observed,  and  the  resulting  distances  and  pi  JP?'^"'  ^,  Dr.  Meyer  adopto  11-79"  as  its 

riods  are  given  below :  ^  distance,  being  the  mean  between  the  posi- 

..•^...^  .*     ..  «  tions  of  the  mner  boundaries  of  nogs  0  and 

Eneekdui ^'''^^  1  8  fis  6-98  duces  a  new  series  of  commensurabilities  in 

SSS?;:;::: :;::;::::::;:::;:::  m  '-ilu  Jfr  ll^'Z  which  aii  the  six  satellites  take  v^n,  but  the 

Bboa... '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!  78  '4^88  4  19  S6 11*57  agreement  is  by  no  means  so  close  ss  in  the 

gStni MrTiSwl  £m-84  «"*  two  cases ;  and  Dr.  Meyer  regards  the  in- 

Jy    I  distinct  character  of  the  inner  boundary  of  the 

The  mass  of  Saturn  obtamed  from  these  peri-  bright  ring  B,  which  would  about  correspond 
ods  is  j^fnt  A  value  somewhat  greater  than  to  the  mean  of  the  distances  indicated,  as  con- 
that  found  by  BesseL  The  mass  of  the  ring,  nected  with  this  less  perfect  coincidence.  The 
that  of  Saturn  being  1,  is  t+t-  period  of  Encehidus  is  four  times,  that  of  Tethys 

Ihe  DlTiaiMH  ta  the  Itag,— The  London  "  Ob-  six  times,  that  belonging  to  a  particle  at  this 
servatory '*  for  September,  1888,  gives  the  fol-  distance.  Cassini^s  division  corresponds,  as  al- 
lowing abstract  of  Dr.  Meyer's  researches  on  ready  stated,  to  a  period  commensurable  with 
the  divisions  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  disturb-  each  of  the  six  inner  satellites,  the  period  of 
ing  influence  of  the  satellites:  Mimas  being  twice  as  long,  Encelaaus  three 

•*  Prof.  Kirkwood  showed,  some  twenty  years  times,  Tethys  four,  Dione  six,  Rhea  nine,  Ti- 

ago,  that  Jupiter  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  tan  thirty-three.    The  commensurabilities  in 

•  Aitr.  VuK  No*.  8^17. 8^;  London  Ob..  Jalj  ud  *^«  «»« ,«'<*«  ^J?  "'?*^*  satellites  are  of 

Boptombar,  1688;  FtijiM't Bid. Mcit., Septombar,  1888.  the  Simplest  possible  character;  and  we  find 
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that  the  inner  edge  of  Oasdnrg  diTinoo,  which  has  abo  obaerved  certain  spots  or  markings  on 

is  situated  at  the  distance  thos  indicated,  is  the  surfiace  of  the  planet,  similar  to  those  on 

especially  distinctly  marked.    The  onter  edge  Jnpiter  and  Satnm,  by  the  oontinned  ezami- 

is  yery  indistinct,  the  inflnence  of  Bhea  and  nation  of  which  the  rotation  period  maj  poa- 

Titan  being  mndi  feebler,  on  account  of  their  sibly  be  determined, 
great  distance.  CMMlb — Ontheeveningof  Febrnary28,1888, 

'*  One  fifth  the  period  of  Dione  corresponds  a  comet  was  diacoyered  by  W.  R.  Brooks,  of  Bed 

to  about  the  distance  of  Encke^s  diyision.  One  House  Obsenratory,  Phelps,  N.  Y.    The  same 

eighth  of  Bhea's  period  and  one  half  of  Titan^s  body  was  indepenaently  detected  only  a  few 

approximate  rougnly  to  the  same  distance.  The  minutes  later  on  the  same  eyening  by  Dr.  Swift, 

diyision  is  faint  and  ill-defined.    One  third  the  of  the  Warner  Obseryatory,  Rochester.   Aboat 

period  of  Tethys,  the  simplest  relation  now  re-  the  first  of  March  the  comet  was  described  as 

maining,  indicates  the  outer  boundary  of  the  nearly  round,  and  with  a  yery  condensed  nu- 

riug  system,  and  one  seyenth  that  of  Rhea,  and  deus.    According  to  some  obseryers,  it  had  a 

one  twenty-sixth  that  of  Titan,  correspond  to  granular  appearance,  somewhat  resembling  a 

distances  of  nearly  the  same  amount  resolvable  nebula.    It  had  a  faint  tail,  about  18' 

^*  The  only  simple  reUtion  omitted  is  that  of  in  length.  From  obseryations  made  at  Cam- 
one  fifth  the  period  of  Tethys,  and  this  closely  bridge,  Mass.,  on  February  24th,  March  Otb, 
corresponds  to  integral  parts  of  the  periods  of  and  March  17th,  and  one  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  three  next  outer  planets.  There  should,  March  5th,  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Wendell,  of 
therefore,  be  another  division  at  about  14*7".  Osmbridge,  computed  the  following  elements: 
Dr.  Meyer  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  fact;  F«rnMiioBpMnf»Bi8ea,Feb.is-M67«6.lf.T. 

but  several  observers  of  Satnm  have  noticed  J^SSSdJ^SSffinfidi 278*  T  2?" 

that  rinff  B  begins  to  shade  off  a  little  nearer  in^ttton. . .TT" ['.'.'.V.'.V.VV.V.'.   Ts     4  4o 

Satumthanthecenterof  the  ring,  which  would  FerihaMoadJatuee...... 0-7699 

correspond  to  a  distance  of  iSout  14*7"  or  On  the  night  of  September  lRt,W.R.  Brooks 
14*8".  Prof.  Holden  speaks  of  the  point  where  observed  a  small  object,  which  be  at  once  sus- 
this  shading  off  begins  as  *a  definite  point'  pected  to  be  a  comet.  Cloudy  weather  pre- 
The  correspimdence  between  calculation  and  vented  satisfactory  observations  till  the  night 
observe tion  as  to  the  divisions  of  Saturn's  rings  of  the  8d,  wheirhis  suspicions  were  fully  con- 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  complete."  firmed.    The  comet  was  circular,  more  than  a 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  minute  in  diameter,  had  a  well-defined  star- 
Washington,  Oct  18,  1888,  William  B.  Taylor  like  nucleus,  and  wss  without  a  tail.  From 
recalled  attention  to  M.  Struve's  conclusion,  about  two  weeks'  observations  at  the  Dudley 
announced  in  1851,  that  the  rings  of  Saturn  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Lewis  Boss 
are  increasing  in  breadth,  while  the  interval  found  the  elements  of  the  comet's  orbit  so 
between  the  inner  bright  ring  and  the  planet  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  comet  dis- 
is  gradnaUy  decreasing.  This  conclusion,  ac-  covered  by  Pons  on  the  20th  of  July,  1812.  as 
cording  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  confirmed  by  later  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  This  lact 
observations ;  although  the  change  is  probably  was  announced  on  the  evening  of  September 
less  rapid  than  was  inferred  by  Struve,  from  a  19th.  The  sameness  of  the  two  bodies,  how- 
comparison  of  the  measures  up  to  1860.  This  ever,  had  been  independently  shown  one  daj 
process  of  convergence,  it  was  shown,  is  a  earlier  by  the  Bev.  George  M.  Searle,  of  New 
necessary  consequence  of  the  modem  discov-  York.  Mr.  Searle's  conclusion — reached  by  a 
ery  that  the  rings  consist  of  dense  streams  of  method  different  from  that  employed  by  Prof, 
indefinitely  small  satellites.  All  parts  of  the  Boss — was  at  once  forwarded  to  Harvard  Col- 
ring  are  subject  to  perturbations  oy  the  exte-  lege,  where  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of 
rior  members  of  the  Satumian  system.  The  September  20th.  Marked  changes  of  structure 
bodies  composing  the  ring  can  not,  therefore,  in  approaching  the  sun  were  observed  within 
revolve  in  circular  orbits.  Hence  the  friction  tiiree  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  discovery.  In- 
or  collision  of  the  different  parts  must  fre-  dications  of  a  nucleus  were  seen  at  Harvard  on 
quently  occur,  resulting  in  a  *' degradation  of  the  night  of  September  21  st  The  next  night  its 
motion,"  a  convergence  of  orbits,  and  a  short-  appearance  was  greatly  changed ;  the  bright- 
ening of  the  periods.  In  this  theory  of  their  ness  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  eighth- 
constitution  Mr.  Taylor  foresees  the  ultimate  magnitude  star.  On  the  night  of  the  28d  it 
precipitation  of  the  rings  upon  the  surface  of  had  lost  its  stellar  aspect,  had  become  blurred, 
the  planet  had  a  rather  distinct  nucleus,  and  was  begin- 

Vnmu* — The  question  whether  Uranus  has  ning  to  develop  traces  of  a  tail.  The  perihelion 
any  measurable  ellipticity  seems  to  have  been  passage  will  occur  about  1884,  January  26th. 
definitely  settled  by  the  recent  observations  of  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
Pro£i.  Safarik,  of  Prague ;  Schiaparelli,  of  Mi-  the  elements  of  this  comet  strikingly  resemble 
Ian ;  and  Young,  of  Princeton.  Tne  polar  com-  those  of  De  Vice's  comet  of  1846,  with  the  ex- 
pression, according  to  these  astronomers,  is  ception  that  the  ascending  node  of  the  one  co- 
about  A-.  This  is  greater  than  that  of  Jupi-  inddes  with  the  descending  node  of  the  other, 
ter,  and  nearly  equd  to  that  of  Saturn — a  fact  This  close  coincidence  of  orbits  has  been  thought 
Indicative  of  a  rapid  rotation.    Prof.  Young  to  indicate  a  conunon  origin. 
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VaMUitj  tf  CtMitei    At  the  session  ci  the  78^  west,  and  that  the  length  of  its  visible  traok 

Paris  Academy  of  Sdenoes  on  Janoary  8, 1888,  was  about  140  miles. 

M.  Zenger  read  a  paper  on  the  periodidtj  of  Abont  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Febmary 

comets.   The  theory  proposed  inolades  the  fol-  6th  a  meteor  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 

lowing  propositions :  Y enns  was  seen  at  several  points  in  Indiana.  At 

1.  Oomets  have  originated  in  the  son.  Bloomington,  when  first  noticed,  it  was  a  few 

2.  Their  origin  has  been  in  some  way  oon-  degrees  east  of  sonth,  18^  or  20°  above  the 
neoted  with  the  snn's  rotation.  horizon.    It  disappeared  behind  a  bnilding,  the 

8.  Portions  of  the  matter  forming  the  solar  length  of  its  visible  track  having  been  nearly 

Erotuberanoes  have  been  thrown  ont  into  spaoe  20**.     At  MartiDsviUe,  Morgan  county,  it  was 
y  enormous  explosive  force.    From  the  mat-  first  seen  5°  west  of  south  at  an  apparent  eleva- 
tor thus  ejected  large  meteorites  might  gather  tion  of  18°. 

about  them  such  (quantities  of  the  coronal  sub-  On  the  16th  of  February  a  large  meteorio 

stance  as  to  oonsticute  comets.  stone  fell,  a  little  before  three  o^clock  in  the 

4.  The  periods  of  comets  are  multiples  of  afternoon,  between  Cremona  and  Brescia,  nnk- 

half  the  rotation  period  of  the  sun.  ing  more  than  three  feet  into  the  earth.    The 

M.  Zenger  has  coUeoted  a  number  of  facts  explosion  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  12  or  18 

which  he  regards  as  evidence  in  fSivor  of  his  miles, 

hypothesis.  At  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  meteor  of  great  mag- 

ORie  dfeat  Osnsl  ef  1881,  and  the  SpecCnscepto  nitude  was  seen  on  the  evening  of  February 

IMhsd  ef  Mnririiv  HeliSM  In  the  Uis  tf  Sight.  27th.    Its  path  was  from  the  northeast  to  the 

— This  comet  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  northwest. 

for  testiuff  the  accuracy  of  the  spectroscopio  Early  on  the  morning  of  March  4th  an  im- 
method  oi  finding  the  rate  of  approach  or  re-  mense  fire-ball  darted  across  the  heavens  at  Pe- 
cession  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  M.  ThoUon,  tersburg,  Va.,  brilliantly  iUuminating  the  city, 
observing  the  comet's  spectrum  on  September  Its  course  was  northwest,  and  an  explosion  was 
18th,  found  the  bright  lines  of  sodium  displaced  heard  shortly  after  its  passage, 
by  an  amount  indicating  a  recession  at  tiie  rate  At  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
of  forty-seven  miles  a  second.  After  the  comet  Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1888,  Prof.  G.  von 
had  been  observed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  Niessl  read  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  ob- 
to  determine  its  orbit,  its  true  rate  of  motion  in  servations  of  a  meteoric  fire-ball  seen  at  Brtlnn 
the  line  of  sight  was  found  to  have  been  forty-  and  elsewhere,  at  about  7^  80^'  on  the  even- 
five  miles  a  second.  As  the  amount  of  dis-  ing  of  March  18, 1888.  Dr.  von  Niessl  finds 
placement  was  only  estimated  by  M.  Thollon,  the  radiant  point  of  this  meteor  to  have  been 
not  accurately  measured,  the  agreement  be-  in  right  ascension  148°  SO'  and  in  south  dec- 
tween  the  observed  and  calculated  rates  is  lination  9°.  Its  mean  altitude  was  about  61 
quite  satisfactory.  The  comet's  rate  of  reoes-  English  miles,  and  its  heliocentric  velocity  was 
sion,  September  18,  1882,  was  about  equal  to  estimated  at  50  miles  a  second.  The  meteor's 
that  of  Vega  as  determined  by  the  speotro-  orbit  about  the  sun  was,  therefore,  an  hyper- 
scope,  bola.    If  it  belong,  then,  to  a  meteoric  cluster, 

Metesfs* — The  following  large  meteors  were  no  member  of  the  gronp  can  be  expected  to 

observed  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  return.  Several  other  large  meteors  are  known 

1888  :  to  have  appeared  at  nearly  the  same  epoch. 

On  December  12, 1882,  a  large  meteor  was  On  the  evening  of  April  14th,  at  7^  80^*  a  re- 
seen  from  the  United  States  steamer  Alaska,  markably  fine  meteor  was  seen  at  Wooster,  O. 
westward  from  San  Francisco,  latitude  88°  21',  When  first  noticed,  its  direction  from  the  point 
longitude  184°  7' west;  when  about  10°  above  of  observation  was  east-southeast,  about  46^ 
the  horizon  it  exploded  with  a  load  detona-  above  the  horizon.  It  had  at  least  twice  the 
tion,  the  glowing  fragments  plunging  into  the  apparent  magnitude  of  Venus,  and  the  line  of 
ocean.  its  motion  would  have  cut  the  horizon  a  little 

At  Concord,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  largest  and  north  of  east.    After  a  brief  visible  fiight  as  a 

most  brilliant  meteors  ever  observed  there  was  single  body,  it  suddenly  burst  into  fragments — 

seen  on  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  1882,  twenty  or  mor^— all  brilliant  and  pursuing  the 

between  four  and  five  o^olock.    It  passed  from  same  direction,  but  more  slowly,  and  idling 

west  to  east,  and  was  as  plainly  visible  as  me-  somewhat  below  the  line  which  the  meteor 

teors  usually  are  after  dark.  seemed  at  first  to  pursue. 

Payne*s  '*  Sidereal  Messenger ''  for  March,  At  about  10^  45*"  on  the  evening  of  June 

1883,  contains  an  account  of  a  very  brilliant  8d,  a  meteor  whose  apparent  magnitude  was 

meteor  which  passed  over  Central  Indiana  on  several  times  that  of  Venus  was  seen  at  sev- 

the  evening  of  January  8d.    From  observations  oral  points  in  England.    At  Ripon  its  length 

at  numerous  points  in  Indiana  and  lUinois  it  'of  path  while  visible  was  about  120°,  with  the 

is  concluded  that  the  meteor  first  became  visi-  middle  point  due  east;   direction  of  motion, 

ble  over  Grant  county,  Indiana,  at  a  height  of  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  elevation,  20° ;  length 

about  85  miles,  that  it  passed  very  nearly  oVer  of  train,  26°.    Another  large  meteor  was  seen 

Eokomo  and  Lafayette,  its  height  at  the  latter  later  in  the  same  evening, 

place  being  58  miles ;  that  its  course  was  south  A  splendid  meteor  was  seen  in  the  evening 
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twUigbt,  in  England,  on  the  6th  of  July,  at  8^  able  for  the  downeas  of  their  motion — a  £M;t 

60"*    Its  oonrse  was  from  northeast  to  east,  at  probably  due  to  their  distance, 

an  altitude  of  27"*  when  first  seen,  and  22"  Deakto  8lm.~In  the  **  Sidereal  Messenger  ** 

when  it  disappeared.    Its  motion  was  slow  ;  for  November,  1888,  8.  W.  Bamham  has  dis- 

tbe  duration  of  Yisibility  being  six  or  seven  cussed  the  obeerrationa,  by  himself  and  oth- 

seconds.    When  first  seen,  its  form  waa  globu-  ers,  of  the  doable  star  Delta  Eqnnlei.    The 

lar,  but  in  a  second  or  two  it  became  elongated  principal  star  of  this  wide  pair  is  itself  an  ez- 

as  though  the  change  were  produced  by  the  cessively  close  binary  system,  the  components 

resistance  of  the  atmosphere.    Its  color  was  of  which  are  very  nearly  equal.    Mr.  Bumham 

at  first  a  deep  red,  afterward  a  golden  hue,  and  finds  the  probable  period  a  little  less  than 

just  before  disappearance,  a  brilliant  white.  eleven  years— much  shorter  than  that  of  any 

A  meteor  of  intense  brilliance  was  seen  at  other  binary  star  now  known — shorter  even 

many  points  in  New  Zealand  at  4^  46"*  p.  m.,  than  the  period  of  Jupiter.    Mr.  Bumham  re- 

on  July  12th.    At  Ohinitahi  it  was  seen  moving  marks  that  **  by  reason  of  the  rapid  orbital 

slowly  fVom  the  west  in  an  easterly  direction,  motion  of  this  close  pair,  and  its  movement 

at  an  altitude  of  about  45°.    Its  appearance  through  space,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 

was  in  broad  daylight.  important  and  interesting  of  all  Uie  sidereal 

A  meteoric  fire-ball  was  seen  in  England  at  systems  which  have  been  mveetigated." 

8^25"*  on  the  evening  of  August  11th.    It  On  the  evening  of  October  6th,  Prof.  0. 

moved  easterly,  and  its  color  was  a  deep  ame-  A.  Toung,  of  Princeton,  discovered  the  du- 

thy  St  plicity  of  a  star  in  right  ascension  16^  29^ 

A  beautiful  meteor,  considerably  brighter  26*8**,  declination  N.  58°  00'  49*9".    The  com- 

than  Venus,  was  seen  in  different  parts  of  Eng-  ponents  are  of  magnitudes  8  and  9). 

land  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Au-  The  last  report  of  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 

gust  19th.  As  seen  near  London  by  A.  J.  Mott,  W.  H.  M.  Ohristie,  contains  some  interesting 

*4t  passed  along  the  eastern  sky  and  vanished  results  derived  from  a  discussion  of  the  obser- 

over  the  summit  of  the  Little  Orme.    The  path  vations  of  Sirius  from  1877  to  1888.    A  few 

was  northward,  nearly  horizontal,  apparently  years  since,  the  spectroscope  indicated  a  rapid 

much  foreshortened,  for  t^e  motion  was  very  recesdon  of  this  star  in  the  line  of  sight.    A 

slow— not  faster  than  that  of  bails  faUing  from  comparison  of  observations,  however,  has  led 

a  rocket ;  white  light,  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  to  the  conclusion  that  its  rate  of  departure  has 

The  meteor  divided,  and  left  one  large  and  progressively  diminished  during  the  past  six 

several  smaller  portions  behind  it,  all  vanish-  years,  and  that  the  motion  is  now  on  the  point 

ing  together.^'    According  to  Mr.  Mott,  the  of  being  converted  into  one  of  approaoi — a 

meteor  did  not  reach  the  earth,  but  after  skim-  fact  which  seems  incapable  of  any  explanation 

ming  through  the  upper  atmosphere  at  an  alti-  except  on  the  theory  of  orbital  motion, 

tude  of  about  seventy  miles  passed  onward  in  Piialai  af  tetila  fiMan. — Prof.  Asaph  Hall, 

its  orbit  Director  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washing- 

A  splendid  meteor  was  seen  near  London,  ton,  D.  0.,  has  recently  completed  a  series  of 

Eng.,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  observations  for  determining  the  annual  paral- 

October  6th.    It  passed  from  the  northeast,  lax,  and  hence  the  distance,  of  Alpha  Lyr»  and 

beneath  the  pole-star,  to  the  west,  where  it  61  Cygni.    In  his  reduction  of  these  observa- 

▼anished   instantaneously   without    bursting,  tions,  Dr.  Hall  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Edgar 

The  nucleus  measured  at  least  five  minutes  of  Frisby.    The  resulting  value  of  the  parallax  of 

arc  in  breadth,  and  was  extremely  brilliant  the  former  star  is  0-1797'',  corresponding  to  a 

■etoarle  Shawcts* — So  far  as  reported,  no  me-  distance  more  than  a  million  times  greater  than 

teorio  showers  of  any  considerable  note  oo*  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.    The  parallax  of 

cnrred  during  1888.    The  numbers  seen  were  61  Oygni  was  found  to  be  0*4788",  and  hence  ita 

small  both  in  January  and  April ;  while  the  distance  is  about  880,000  times  that  of  the  sun. 

showers  of  August   and   November   almost  This  value  is  very  nearly  identical  with  that 

totally  failed.    At  Great  Badow,  Eng.,  H.  Oor-  deduced  from  a  series  of  Dunsink  observations 

der  kept  watch  on  the  nights   of  the  9th,  extending  over  a  much  longer  period.    The 

10th,  and  11th  of  August,  with  the  following  probable  error  is  small  in  each  determination, 

results:  On  the  9th,  in  two  hours  and  forty-  At  the  session  of  the  Astronomical  Congress 

five  minutes,  61  Perseids  were  counted,  or  22  in  Vienna,  September  14-16,  1888,  Dr.  Elkin 

an  hour.    On  the  10th,  118  were  seen  in  two  reported  the  result  of  some  parallax  determi- 

hours.    On  the  11th  he  watched  the  whole  nations  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  Gill 

night,  counting  167  Perseids  in  five  hours ;  the  and  himself ;  particularly  of  Sinus  and  Alpha 

highest  number  in  an  hour  being  48.     The  Gentauri.    The  observers  found   the  annual 

radiant  was  in  46°  B.  A.,  and  56°  N.  declina-  parallax  of  the  former  four  tenths  of  a  second, 

tion.                                                                 '  and  that  of  the  latter  three  fourths. 

MMCiplc  Belran.— In  March,   1888,  W.  F.  Heaa  Piialai  sT  Stan  af  tke  First  Mi^iltiie.— 

Denning,  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  observed  a  num-  Dr.  Gylden,  of  Stockholm,  has  been  lately  en- 

ber  of  telescopic  meteors  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  gaged  in  a  series  of  observations  for  finding 

magnitude.    These,  as  well  as  those  seen  dnr-  the  annual  parallax  of  the  brightest  stars.  The 

ing  former  observationa,  were  generally  remark-  reduction  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  Dr. 
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Gylden  has  reached  the  oonolaBion  that  the  ^*  Glass  I.  With  short  periods  and  small  ya- 

mean  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  nation. 

is  about  one  tenth  of  a  seoond.  With  this  re-  ^*  Class  II.  Long  period  and  great  yariation. 
salt,  the  average  distance  of  these  bodies  would  *^  Class  III.  Period  of  several  jears  and  small 
be  two  million  times  greater  than  that  of  the  variation, 
sun — ^a  distance  requiring  more  than  thirty-one  '*  Class  IV.  Temporary  stars." 
years  for  the  transmission  of  their  light  to  the  The  "  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
earth,  nomioal  Society  "  for  March,  1888,  contains  a 
DMrlMlsB  ef  the  TariaMs  Stan.— In  the  ''Ob-  note  by  the  Bev.  T.  E.  Espin,  of  Birkenhead, 
servatory "  for  June,  1888,  T.  E.  Espin,  V ico-  Eng.,  on  the  variability  of  Beta  Cygni  and  68 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  So-  Oygni.  The  former  is  placed  in  the  table  of  «tM- 
ciety,  concludes  his  interesting  paper  on  the  peeted  variables  in  '*  Chambers^s  Astronomy," 
distribution  of  the  variable  stars.  (See  ''An-  and  this  suspicion  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
nual  Oyclop»dia"  for  1882.)  The  shortest  Espin.  The  change  in  brightness  is  not  great 
period  in  his  second  class  of  variables  is  185  —  about  one  magnitude  —  while  the  period, 
days;  the  longest,  570.  The  variation  in  though  not  well  ascertained,  is  undoubtedly 
brightness  is  from  one  to  nine  magnitudes,  several  years.  The  period  of  68  Oygni  is  about 
The  number  of  stars  in  relation  to  different  five  years,  and  the  observed  variation  is  from 
periods  is  as  follows :  the  sixth  to  the  4*7  magnitude. 

F»M  f.  d.               Sta  ^*  '•^"■^  8taM»aitir— Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters, 

890-870  ^,     ,     .    %T  ^^  Hamilton  CoUege.  N.  T.,  has  recently  pnb- 

870-490*. '.V.W.V.WW.  15  lished  the  first  installment  of  a  very  elaborate 

fl^^ g  series  of  star-charts.    They  are  to  contain  all 

stars  down  to  the  14th  magnitude,  as  far  as  80 

And  the  number  of  stars  in  relation  to  the  va-  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  through* 

riatlon  in  magnitude  is —  out  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours.    Dr. 

^^  Peters  has  himself  done  all  of  the  observing  as 
^"'  "**'                   ^^  well  as  the  draughting,  and  the  charts  are  pub- 
si !!!!!! !!!.'! !!.'!!!!!  95  lished  at  his  own  expense,  for  gratuitous  dis- 

l"'v"g i  tribution.    The  construction  of  these  charts 

has  occupied  his  time  and  attention  for  the 

From  his  examination  of  these  tables  Mr.  Es-  past  twenty  years.    In  his  laborious  observa- 

pin  infers :  tions,  he  not  only  careftdly  marked  the  place 

1.  That  the  number  of  stars  increases  with  of  every  one  of  the  60,000  stars  or  more  al- 
the  length  of  the  period.  ready  mapped,  but,  after  receiving  the  proof, 

2.  That  the  number  of  stars  increases  with  he  again  compared  the  positions  with  the  act- 
the  variation  in  magnitude.  ual  condition  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  insure 

8.  That  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  varia-  the  utmost  possible  accuracy.    It  has  been 

ble  stars  of  class  second  vary  more  than  four  while  engaged  in  this  work  that  Dr.  Peters  has 

and  less  than  rix  and  a  half  magnitudes ;  and,  picked  up  so  great  a  number  of  small  planets ; 

4.  That  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  variable  these  interesting  discoveries  being  merely  inci- 

stars  of  class  second  have  periods  between  820  dents  connected  with  his  systematic  observa- 

and  420  days.  tions  for  another  and,  perhaps,  more  important 

Mr.  Espin  concludes  as  follows:  '*When,  purpose, 

nearly  eighteen  months  ago,  I  commenced  the  Bcceit  VMftn  m  AstrtMByt— The  following 

first  of  these  papers,  I  believed  that  all  cases  astronomici^  papers  were  read  at  the  Minne- 

of  stellar  variation  might,  witii  the  exception  apolis  meeting  of  the  American  Association 

of  temporary  stars,  be  included  in  classes  first  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1888 : 

and  second.    Lately,  however,  I  have  become  i.  The  ToUd  Solar  Edipse  of  May  6,  1888;  by 

aware  of  the  existence  of  a  new  class— stars  Prof.  £.  8.  Holden. 

which  have  a  small  fiuctaation  in  magnitude  «•  ^*S™3  9^S^  ^  Truwits  of  Inferior  Plan- 
once  in  several  yei«  The  observations  of  68  ^^  %J^f^  in,^^^^  the  Planet  Jupiter ;  by 
Cygni  first  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  some  j^f^  O.  W.  Hoogh. 

of  the  stars  suspected  of  variation  now  under  4.  ObBervitions  of  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  BCay 

observation  go  far  to  confirm  it     For  the  6, 1888 ;  by  Dr.  J.  Janaaen. 

greater  part  of  the  time  the  Ught  of  these  stara  \^)^  ^^  ^®  ^"^^  ^^°^  ^'  ^^^ '  ^^  ^~''  ^" 

is  constant,  but  then  it  alters  a  m^tude  or  ^'J.^fo'iS'  ObeerratlonB  on  Unmns ;  by  Pit>f.  C.  A. 

so ;  but,  after  a  month  or  two,  it  returns  to  its  Toung. 

ordinary  magnitude.    Many  of  the  stars  sus-  7.  ObservBtionB  on  the  Transit  of  Venna  made  at 

pected  of  variation  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  Columbia  College,  New  York  city ;  by  Mr.  J.  K. 

class  third,  and  it  is  obvious  that  only  long  and  ^^^* 

careful  determinations  of  magnitude  during  Aitw eakai  PriMS» — At  the  annual  meetmg  of 

many  years  can  determine  the  periods  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Feb.  9,  18^, 

variation  of  such  stars.  the  society's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Dr. 

*^  Summing  up  our  results,  then,  we  find  B.  A.  Gould,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 

four  classes  of  variable  stars :  Odrdoba,  South  America.     **  The  work  for 
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which  the  medal  was  chiefly  awarded  mar  be  in  the  red  stars,  yet  this  can  not  be  pOBiti?elj 
considered  as  an  extension  of  Argelander's  affirmed  a  j^rtort.  Equally  with  those  wonder- 
scale  of  magnitudes  to  all  the  stars  which  can  fnl  spectra  of  the  red  stars,  which  so  enchant 
be  seen  by  a  good  eye,  without  instrumental  the  eye  of  the  observer,  will  changes  take 
aid,  between  lO**  nortn  declination  and  the  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  simple  spec- 
south  pole,  together  with  a  series  of  charts  ex-  tra  of  the  white  and  yellow  stars,  so  that 
hibitiug,  on  a  stereographic  projection,  the  inrestigations  of  as  large  a  number  of  star- 
poeitions  of  all  these  stars  to  the  sixth  magni-  spectra  as  possible,  without  limiting  them  to 
tude,  and  a  proposed  revision  of  the  boundaries  particular  classes  of  stars,  are  absolutely  ne- 
of  the  southern  constellations."  cessary  for  future  researches." 

On  presenting  the  medal,  the  president  of  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 

the  society,  E.  J.  Stone,  F.  R.  8.,  delivered  an  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  read 

address  in  which  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gould  were  February  9,  1888,  contains  an  account  of  the 

briefly  reviewed,  and  concluding  as  follows:  proceedings  of  the  British  observatories,  public 

«» The  *"  Uranometria  Argentina '  is  a  work  of  and  private,  for  the  past  year.    Most  of  the 

very  considerable  extent ;  it  has  been  planned  results,  however,  have  been  already  g^ven.    At 

with  great  care,  and  executed  with  the  most  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  arrange- 

scrupulous  attenticm  to  details.    It  will  remain  ments  have  been  made  with  the  committee  on 

an  enduring  record  of  the  relative  brightness  solar  physics  by  which  the  gaps  in  the  Green- 

of  the  southern  stars  for  its  epoch ;  and  will  be  wich  series  of  sun-pictures  may  be  filled  up  by 

accepted  for  many  years  as  the  chief  authority  photographs  taken  in  India,  thus  rendering 

upon  questions  of  their  magnitude."  the  series  almost  perfectly  continuous.     The 

The  ^^Comptes  Rendos,"  vol.  zovi,  No.  14,  Oxford  University  Observatory  has  been  chief- 
announced  that  the  French  Academy  of  Sd-  ly  directed  to  the  photometry  of  the  brighter 
ences  had  awarded  the  Lalande  prize  to  M.  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  Mr. 
Sboillart,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  Hnggins's  observatory,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  the 
in  Lille,  for  his  investigations  mto  the  theory  director  has  obtained  photographs  of  the  sun^s 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  A  prise  of  2,000  francs  corona  without  an  eclipse.  ^^In  the  longer 
was  given  to  Dr.  W.  Schur  for  his  determina-  exposed  plates,"  Dr.  Hoggins  remarks,  ^*the 
tion  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  eccen-  outer  corona  with  its  rays  of  varving  lenffth 
tricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  first  and  second  and  peculiar  rifts  is  seen ;  in  the  plates  with  a 
satellites.  The  first  Valz  prize  was  awarded  shorter  exposure  the  inner  corona,  which  is 
to  Dr.  Huggins,  of  England,  chiefly  for  his  more  nearly  uniform  in  height,  may  be  seen 
spectroscopic  determination  of  the  motions  of  under  suitable  illamination.  The  average 
stars  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  second  Valz  heights  of  the  outer  and  inner  coronie  agree 
prize  was  ^ven  to  M.  Cruls,  director  of  the  closely  with  the  coronie  as  seen  on  the  plates 
observatory  at  Rio  Janeiro.  taken  in  Egypt,"  during  the  total  eclipse  of 

UA  Ofesenatenr.— The  dome  for  the  12-inch  May  16, 1882. 

equatorial  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  AOUNIi  BOBEAUSt    The  phenomena  of  the 

as  well  as  buildings  for  the  transit  and  the  aurora  boreaUs  have  recently  been  made  the 

photo-heliograph,  was  finished  some  months  object  of  several  special  studies.    They  have 

since.    The '  mstruments  have  been  mounted,  long  been  regarded  as  of  electrical  origin,  but 

and  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  working  order,  noticing  was  known  of  the  source  of  the  elec- 

The  walls  of  the  main  bailding  are  approach-  trie  currents  that  produced  them,  or  of  the 

ing  completion,  and  arrangements  are  in  prog-  manner  of  action  under  which  the  different 

ress  for  the  reception  of  the  great  86-inch  kinds  of  auroral  nhenomena  were  manifested, 

equatorial    The  house  for  Uie  meridian  circle  M.  de  la  Rive^  a  physicist  of  Geneva,  set  forth 

has  been  begun,  and  a  residence  for  the  direct-  the  hypothesis,  about  1860,  that  the  earth  is 

or  and  his  assistants  will  be  provided  as  soon  chargea  with  positive,  and  the  upper  strata  of 

as  practicable.  the  atmosphere  with  negative  electricity,  and 

PsMaa  OfescnralnT.  —  Prof.  H.  C.  Vogel,  that  two  currents,  very  strong  in  the  tropical 

Director  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  regions,  are  constantly  proceeding  toward  the 

Potsdam,  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  polar  regions,  where  they  meet  through  the 

complete  spectroscopic  star-catidogue.     The  medium  of  an  air  containing  infinitesimal  vesi- 

examination  of  the  zone  extending  from  1^  des  of  water  and  crystals  of  snow  and  ice,  and 

south  declination  to  20®  north  has  been  com-  crinseqnently  having  higher  conducting  pow- 

pleted,  and  the  second  zone,  from  20®  to  40®  ers.    He  constructed  an  apparatus  by  the  aid 

north  decimation,  will  soon  follow.     "  To  pre-  of  which,  establishing  conditions  similar  to 

pare  snch  a  catalogue,"  says  Vogel,  '4s  a  duty  those  he  regarded  as  ftmdamental  to  his  the- 

which  the  present  generation  owes  to  posterity,  ory,  he  produced,  on  a  minute  scale,  luminous 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  stars  are  of  phenomena  comparable  in  appearance  to  those 

special  interest  to  us,  and  are  of  importance  to  of  the  aurora. 

science ;  and  although  it  may  be  conjectured  Mr.  Nordenslgdld,  the  Swedish   explorer, 

that  changes  in  the  spectra  will  show  them-  when  wintering  near  Bering  Strait  in  1878, 

selves  soonest  in  those  stars  which  have  pro-  observed  on  perfectly  favorable  nignts  a  faint 

oeeded  further  in  their  development,  that  is,  luminous  arc  having  its  culminating  point  in 
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the  north-northeast.  His  stadies  of  this  phe-  X  ss  6,569  was  observed,  with  soft  yarlable 
nomenon  led  him  to  the  condasion  that  the  intensity.  The  galvanometer  gave  the  deiieo- 
earth  is  provided  with  a  permanent  lamtnoas  tions,  extremely  variable  in  intensity,  bnt  never 
corona,  about  400  kilometres  from  the  surface,  ceasing,  of  a  positive  current  from  the  *^  ut- 
having  its  center  correspondent  with  the  mag-  strOmnings  "  apparatus  to  the  earth.  On  an- 
netio  pole,  and  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  other  mountain,  Pietarintunturi  (lat.  68^  82' 
terrestrial  radius  at  that  point.  Its  light  is  so  5",  long.  27^  17'  82'0*  950  metres  above  the  sea, 
feeble  that  the  ulightest  rival  luminous  mani-  a  smaller  utstrOmniugs  apparatus  was  erected 
festation-'the  light  of  the  moon,  for  example,  in  two  parts,  so  arranged  that  the  inner  one 
or  the  presence  of  moisture  or  frost  in  the  covered  about  80  square  metres,  and  the  outer 
air — is  sufficient  to  extinguish  it.  Hence  it  is  one  820  square  metres.  On  the  2Qth  of  Decem- 
not  likely  to  be  visible  in  inhabited  lands,  and  ber  a  single  column  of  aurora,  120  metres  in 
can  be  seen,  even  in  the  polar  regions,  only  in  height,  appeared  above  the  apparatus.  The 
such  favorable  seasons  as  the  one  he  enjoyed,  current,  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  was 
which  was  a  season  of  minimum  of  auroras,  found  in  the  case  of  this  mountain  to  be  ^*  pro- 
and  then  only  rarely.  portionate  to  the  surface-area  laid  out  '* ;  and 
Pvvt  LoHMa^  EipsriBsifei  ti  Laphidt — Di-  observations  of  comparison  between  the  two 
rect  and  definite  experiments  to  ascertain  the  mountains  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ^^  the  elec- 
cause  of  the  auroral  displays  have  been  made  trie  current  from  the  atmosphere  increases 
b^  Prof.  Sdim  Lenstr5m,  of  the  Fin- 
nish Meteorological  Station  at  Sedan-        ^  i 

kylft,  Lapland.  They  were  directed 
espeoiaUy  to  the  variety  of  the  mani- 
festations which  takes  the  form  of  tiny 
flames  or  a  phosphorescent  luminosity 
appearing  around  projecting  objects, 
such  as  mountain  cones  and  ridges. 
Prof.  Lenstr5m-s  first  experiments 
were  made  in  1871,  when,  with  an 
apparatus  similar  to  the  enlarged  one 
with  which  he  produced  the  same  re- 
sults on  a  grander  scale  in  1882,  he 
succeeded  in  artificially  inducing  an 
aurora  on  the  top  of  the  Luosmavaara 
mountain,  520  feet  above  the  surface 
of  Lake  £nare,  in  Lapland.  Toward 
the  end  of  November,  1882,  Prof.  Len- 
strdm  laid  out  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Oratunturi  (lat.  67'  21',  long.  27*  17' 
82"),  about  540  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
observatory  at  Sodankylft,  an  instru- 
ment which  he  called  an  ^^utstrOm- 
nings  '*  or  "  discharging  "  apparatus. 
It  consisted  of  a  bare  copper  wire 
two  millimetres  in  diameter,  fitted  at  every  rapidly  with  the  latitude.'^  Other  researches 
half-metre  with  points  or  nibs  soldtred  upon  lea  to  the  inference  that,  while  the  condition 
it  The  wire  was  laid  out  in  entwined  squares,  of  the  ground  is  of  some  infiueuce,  the  terres- 
or  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  helix,  in  such  triid  current  ceases  at  a  certain  latitude.  81- 
a  way  that  each  inner  coil  was  about  a  metre  multaneous  measurements  of  the  angles  of  ele- 
and  a  half  from  the  outer  one,  and  was  raised  vation  were  made,  at  SodankylA,  and  at  a  sta- 
on  poles  2i  metres  high ;  and  the  whole  appa-  tion  four  and  a  half  kilometres  north  of  that 
ratus  covered  a  superficial  area  of  900  square  place,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  height 
metres.  From  the  inner  end  of  this  wire,  an  of  the  aurora.  The  measurements  made  the 
insulated  copper  wire  on  poles,  with  telegraph  angle  at  the  southern  station  three  degrees 
insulators,  led  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  larger  than  that  at  the  northern  one,  a  result 
where  a  connection  was  made  at  the  station  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  dif- 
with  a  galvanometer,  whence  another  wire  led  ference  in  angle  represented  a  parallax  of  a 
to  a  zinc  disk  in  the  earth.  From  the  day  the  single  object  seen  from  two  places ;  for  in  that 
apparatus  was  finished,  a  yellowish-white  lumi-  case  the  larger  angle  would  have  been  observed 
nosity  appeared  almost  every  night  around  at  the  northern  station,  and  the  difference 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  nothing  of  would  have  been  slight  Prof.  LenstrOm  came 
the  kind  was  seen  around  any  of  the  other  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  observers  did 
mountains.  When  tested  with  the  spectre-  not  see  the  same  aurora;  and  comparing  this 
scope,  the  light  gave  a  faintly  continuous  spec-  observation  with  others,  that  "  measurements 
trum  from  D  to  F,  in  which  the  auroral  line    of  the  height  of  the  aurora  calculated  on  those 
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PBOnSBOB  LxNBTBOm'8  UTITBfilDnKOB  APPABATrB.     ThX  CoIL  OF 

WiBB8.— The  Insulators  are  indicated  bjthe  letter!.  The  open 
end  of  the  wire  is  shown  at  a,  while  the  inner  end  is  oonneeted 
with  the  galranometer. 
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with  a  long  base  north  and  south,  are  always  number.  The  conference  was  appointed  at 
erroneoofl,  as  the  two  observers  never  see  the  the  suggestion  of  the  Victorian  Parhament  and 
same  aarora.'*  Occasionally  the  characteristic  (jk>vemment  It  arrived  at  no  practical  con- 
auroral  line  was  revealed  in  the  spectroscope  elusions  on  the  main  question.  The  question 
when  no  aurora  was  visible  to  the  eye ;  and  of  the  annexation  of  the  Melanesian  Islands 
the  phosphorescent  ^^  shine,''  or  diffhsed  lumi-  gives  a  new  import  to  the  movement.  All  the 
nosity,  was  observed  so  regularly  as  to  induce  colonies  of  Australia,  through  resolutions  of 
the  conclasion  that  that  manifestation  is  a  their  le^slatures  during  the  year,  called  upon 
nearly  constant  accompanimeot  of  the  winter  the  Imperial  Government  to  occupy  those  isl- 
nights  of  Northern  Lapland,  and  is  of  auroral  ands  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tne  hands  of 
origin.  From  his  observations  as  a  whole,  other  powers.  The  British  Government  holds 
Prof.  Lenstrdm  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  out  the  hope  that  their  wishes  will  be  gratified 
*Hhe  experiments  at  Luosmavaara  in  1871  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  combine  in  a  strong  po- 
at  Oratunturi  and  Pietarintunturi  in  1882  clear-  litical  union,  and  show  that  they  can,  at  some 
ly  and  undeniably  prove  that  the  aurora  borealis  future  time,  take  into  their  care  and  govern- 
is  an  electric  phenomenon," ;  and  also  prove  auce  the  new  possessions,  and  nieanwhUe  bear 
*^  that  aurora  borealis  may  be  produced  in  na-  their  ^hare  of  the  cost  of  the  occupation, 
ture  by  a  simple  contrivance  assisting  the  elec-  administration,  and  defense  of  these  vast  re- 
tric  current  flowing  from  the  atmosphere  to  gions. 
the  earth."  PMIal  Valea* — ^A  conference  of  delegates  from 

DTt  TnmMti  OtarfifltM  ti  Fh— arkft— Pr  all  the  colonies,  except  New  Zealand,  which 
Sophus  Tromholt,  of  Norway,  spent  the  win-  refused  to  join,  was  held  at  Sydney,  for  the 
ter  of  1882-'8d  at  Kautokeino,  in  North  Finn-  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  adopt- 
marken  (latitude  69°  north,  longitude  28°  east),  mg  the  arrangements  of  the  Universal  Postal 
making  observations  in  connection  with  the  Union.  The  meeting  was  called  at  the  in- 
Norwegian  station  at  Bossekop,  about  one  de-  stance  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  English  Postmaster- 
gree  north,  and  the  much  more  distant  Finn-  General  who  wished  to  have  the  votes  of  Aus- 
ish  station  at  SodankylA,  soutiieast  of  his  post,  tralian  delegates  at  the  Lisbon  conference  in 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  parallax  of  the  1884,  in  order  to  help  the  interests  of  the  Brit- 
aurora.  The  station  is  peculiarly  favorable,  for  ish  steamship  lines.  The  Postal  Union  expects 
it  is  in  a  zone  where  the  auroral  displays  at-  to  reduce  the  maximum  rate  of  ocean  postSoge 
tain  their  maxima,  and  are  nearly  constant.  He  to  ten  cents  a  letter.  The  Sydney  meeting  took 
made  several  attempts  to  photograph  the  phe-  action  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Fawcett's  views, 
noraena,  but  without  success,  even  the  most  sen-  and  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the 
sitive  English  dry  plates  failing  to  give  a  trace  congress.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
of  a  negative.  This  he  believes  to  be  because  ments  will  be  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  business 
of  the  exceedingly  limited  substance  of  light  of  carrying  Australian  mails  to  the  Peninsular 
possessed  by  the  glow ;  a  flood  of  which,  il-  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  diverting 
luroinating  the  whole  heavens,  would  not  alto-  that  portion  which  is  carried  across  the  United 
gether  possess  a  lighting  power  equal  to  that  States,  and  entailing  losses  on  the  colonies 
of  the  moon  when  full.  He  has  confidence  in  which  have  mail  contracts  with  the  Pacific 
the  practicability  of  his  plan  for  measuring  the  Mail  and  other  steamship  companies.  Such 
heignt  of  the  arc,  and  estimates  it  at  150  kilo-  losses  the  colonies  agreed  to  share  with  one 
metres ;  and  he  believes  that  its  plane  is  to  another. 

be  found  far  above  that  of  the  clouds.    Prof.  DcAum. — The  various  colonies  are  proceed- 

LenstrOm,  while  he  admits  that  the  height  is  ing  with  the  organization  of  a  militia,  and  have 

variable,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  already  spent  large  sums  in  a  system  of  coast 

greatly  overestimated.     Dr.  Tromholt  expect-  defence  fulfilling  the  latest  requirements  of 

ed  to  spend  the  winter  of  1883-'84  in  Northern  naval  science.    The  approaches  to  the  prin- 

Icelano,  experimenting  with  Prof.  Lenstrdm's  cipal  ports  are  guarded  by  batteries  mounted 

"  utstrOmnings  "  apparatus.  with  modem  artillery  and  by  sunken  torpe- 

AVSTBALIA  AUD  POLTHESIA*    CaaiilMillaBf —  does.    A  considerable  fieet  of  powerful  gun- 

The  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the  boats  and  torpedo-boats  of  improved  constrnc- 

Australasian  colonies  into  a  federal  union,  on  tion  is  buildmg  for  the  colonial  governments 

the  lines  of  the  confederation  of  British  North  in  England.     Victoria  ordered  two  gunboats, 

America,  is  gaining  ground  in  Australia,  and  one  of  530  tons'  displacement  and  a  speed  of 

receives  the  strongest  encouragement  from  the  12  knots,  to  carry  a  25-ton  gun,  two  smaller 

present  Government  of  Great  Britain.    The  guns  in  the  stern,  and  improved  Gatling  guns ; 

tendency  toward  union  became  apparent  in  the  other,  with  a  displacement  of  860  tons  and 

1888    in  different  acts  of   co  operation  and  a  speed  of  10  knots,  to  be  similarly  armed, 

manifestations  of  a  sense  of  common  interests,  with  a  lighter  gun  in  the  bow.    South  Aus- 

A  second  conference  to  discuss  the  question  tralia  is  having  bailt  a  vessel  which  is  rather  a 

to  what  extent  confederation  is  practicable  at  cruiser  than  a  gunboat,  with  a  displacement  of 

the  present  tame  met  at  Sydney  in  November.  900  tons  and  a  speed  of  14  knots,  to  be  armed 

The  legislatures  of  the  different  colonies  were  with  an  8-inch  fi^n  in  the  bow,  four  6-inch 

represented  by  delegates  selected  from  tiieir  broadside  guns,  another  in  the  stern,  and  five 
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machiDe-gons.  Qaeeasland  ordered  two  gun-  the  Friendly  and  Nangator  groapa  was  re- 
boats  identioal  with  the  smaller  Victorian  vea-  newed.  Bat  the  oligarchy  of  Queensland,  who, 
sel.  Victoria  will  hare  three  torpedo-boats,  enriched  by  colored  labor,  consider  it  their 
New  Zealand  four,  Qneenaland  two,  and  Taa-  vocation  to  role  over  native  races,  showed  the 
mania  one.  One  of  the  Victorian  boats  is  the  most  impatient  and  aggressive  spirit  They 
largest  yet  constructed,  except  one  built  for  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  annexing  to 
the  Russian  GK>vernment,  being  118  feet  long,  their  little  colony  the  great  island  of  Papua, 
with  a  displacement  of  58^  tons.  It  was  with  its  vast  population  and  inexhaustible 
launched  in  1888,  and  is  armed  with  four  large  natural  wealth.  To  establish  a  dominion  over 
Whitehead  torpedoes  and  two  Hodgkiss  map  Papua,  and  derive  any  material  benefit  from 
chine-guns.  The  smaller  boats  will  be  armed  the  possession,  would  not  only  necessitate  cruel 
with  McEvoy  m>ar  torpedoes,  or  Whitehead  oppression,  which  the  mother-country  would 
projectile  torpe^es.  not  permit,  but  would  cost  a  long  struggle, 
Aaaexatlea  SchNMS. — ^The  impulse  to  colonial  which  would  require  considerable  military  re- 
extension  observed  in  European  Continental  sources.  The  Papuans  are  a  brave  and  vigor- 
nations,  the  result  chiefly  of  their  protection-  ous  race,  who  live  in  large  villages,  cultivate 
ist  policy,  and  excessive  expansion  of  Indus-  the  soil,  and  hold  the  land  by  fixed  proprie- 
triaf  activity,  diverted  the  movement  for  Aus-  tary  titles. 

tralian  confederation  from  its  original  purpose  In  May  the  British  Foreign  Office  received  a 
in  1838.  The  prospect  of  a  furUier  '^  division  dispatch  from  the  Governor  of  Queensland, 
of  the  world "  became  more  imminent  after  saying  that  the  Queensland  Government,  in 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt.  France  be-  order  to  prevent  other  powers  from  oociwying 
gan  the  movement  by  casting  about  among  the  Papua,  had  taken  formal  possession  of  that 
unclaimed  regions  of  the  earth  for  compensa-  island  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  home 
tion.  The  Australian  colonists,  who  at  this  authorities,  who  had  had  knowledge  of  this 
time  started  embryonic  mUitary  and  naval  es-  purpose  since  February,  would  not  idlow  their 
tablisiiments,  and  began  to  form  a  conception  hand  to  be  forced  by  the  Queens! anders.  They 
of  the  power  of  union,  determined  to  take  a  repudiated  the  proceeding  of  the  Governor, 
stand  against  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  which  could  only  be  consummated  by  the 
colonies  in  Australasia,  and  to  claim  for  Austra-  power  of  Great  Britain.  Tet  Lord  Derby  as- 
lia  pre-emptive  rights  to  all  the  islands  of  the  serted  the  pre-emptive  claim  of  England  to 
Pacific.  In  the  absence  of  a  federal  union,  the  Papua,  by  declaring  that  they  should  *^  not  view 
colonies  began  individually  to  agitate  for  the  an-  it  as  a  friendly  act  if  any  other  country  at- 
nexation  of  the  more  important  islimds.  Euro-  tempted  to  make  a  settlement  on  that  coast." 
pean  nations  have  for  years  debated  over  the  They  obtained  assurances  that  the  French  Gov- 
question  of  establishing  colonial  plantations  in  emment  had  no  designs  on  the  island.  The 
Australasia.  The  party  in  Germany  in  favor  oi  British  Government  would  go  no  further  than 
colonizing  has  directed  attention  by  turns  to  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  southern 
every  unoccupied  group  in  Australasia,  and  near-  coast  of  New  Guinea,  between  which  and  Aus- 
ly  every  other  uncivilked  region  in  the  world,  tralia  a  considerable  trade  had  sprung  up,  by 
German  commerce  has  been  extending  in  the  giving  the  High  Oommissioner  of  Feejee  power 
neutral  markets,  and  the  Government  has  given  to  enforce  discipline  over  British  subjects, 
some  tentative  aid  and  protection  in  Polynesia;  The  western  half  of  Papua  was  oliumed  by 
but  the  German  Government  is  more  cautious  Holland,  by  virtne  of  a  cession  from  the  Sultan 
in  this  respect  than  any  other,  and  has  resisted  of  Tidore,  in  the  Moluccas,  a  title  like  that  of 
every  temptation  to  establish  a  dominion  over  Portugal  to  the  Oongo  Basin,  which  Great 
uncivilized  races.  Italy  has  discussed  various  Britain  might  acknowledge,  if  expedient,  and 
fields  for  colonizing,  and  claims  a  sort  of  pri-  yet  at  any  future  time  set  aside.  On  the  east- 
ority  in  New  Guinea,  by  virtue  of  the  explora-  em  end  Lieut.  Tule  had  raised  the  British  fiag 
tions  of  Beccari  and  D^Albertis.  France,  as  in  1848,  aa  did  Oapt.  Moresby  on  the  islands 
the  only  aotive  colonizing  power,  was  the  most  off  the  east  coast  in  1878. 
dreaded  by  the  Australians,  and  is  the  most  The  annexation  of  Papua  by  Great  Britain 
firmly  seated  in  Australasia,  poasessing  New  had  been  mooted  about  five  years  before,  when 
Caledonia,  and  having  interests  in  the  New  gold  was  discovered  at  Port  Moresby  on  the 
Hebrides.  In  1878  France  and  Great  Britain  south  coast  There  was  a  rush  of  gold-diggers 
entered  into  reciprocal  engagements  not  to  an-  to  the  spot,  but  the  new  field  was  not  as  pro- 
nex  the  New  Hebrides.  Since  then  a  private  duotive  as  was  supposed,  and  the  hostility  of 
company,  composed  of  colonists  of  New  Oale-  the  natives  made  it  dangerous  for  the  miners 
donia,  has  obtained  trading  concessions  on  to  remain  and  explore  further.  The  Torres 
those  islands,  and  acauired  some  of  the  smaller  Strait,  which  separates  Papua  from  the  north- 
ones  by  purchase.  The  colonists  of  New  South  em  point  of  Queensland,  is  only  80  miles  wide ; 
Wales  urged  the  home  Government  to  acanire  but  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  1,000 

Sossesslon  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  New  miles  from  the  coast  of  Papua.  The  island, 
[ebridea,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  be-  which  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraitii,  the  head  of  the 
cominff  French  penal  colonies.  In  New  Zea-  Queensland  Government,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ken- 
land  the  old  agitation  for  the  annexation  of  nedy,  the  Governor,  attempted  to  add  to  the 
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colony,  which  hue  already  five  square  miles  of  £26  annual  yalne  for  aU  except  profeuioiial 

land  to  eyerj  male  inhabitant,  by  a  prodama-  men.    The  term  of  the  members,  who  moat 

tion  issaed  without  consulting  the  nome  an-  have  property  yielding  £100  income,  is  nine 

thorities,  contains  812,000  square  milea,  and  a  years,  one  third  retinng  every  three  years, 

population  of  several  millions.    The  suspicion  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are 

was  generally  entertained,  and  was  intimated  elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suffrage, 

in  Lord  Derby's  sharp  reply,  that  the  colonists  The  bill  of  1881  increased  the  electorate  for 

wished  to  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  black  the  LegislatiYe  Council  from  88,105  to  110,000. 

labor,  without  the  restraint  which  the  imperial  The  electors  for  the  Assembly  number  170,022. 

authorities  put  upon  the  cruelties  incident  to  The  Oovemor,  who  was  appointed  Dec  10, 

that  traffic.    The  main  business  of  the  British  1878,  and  assumed  office  Feb.  27,  1879,  is  the 

squadron  on  the  Australian  station  is  to  police  Hon.  George  Augustus  0.  Phipps,  second  Mar- 

the  seas,  so  as  to  keep  in  check  this  slaving  qnis  of  Normanby,  who  has  fiUed  similar  posts 

trade.  The  island  of  Papua  has  never  been  ex-  in  Nova  Scotia,  Queendand,  and  New  Zealand, 

plored,  except  along  the  coast,  although  D*A1-  The  area  of  Victoria  is  67,884  square  miles, 

bertis,  Miklncho-Maklay,  and  Lawes  have  pene-  The  population  on  the  8d  of  April,  1881,  was 

trated  a  short  distance  inland.    Powell,  who  862,84&— 452,088  males  and  410,268  females — 

lived  eight  years  on  the  coast,  considers  it  the  including  12,128  Chinese  and  780  aborigines, 

richest  island  in  the  world  in  natural  resources.  The  Chinese  and  natives  have  decreased  greatly 

Products  which  are  obtainable  in  large  quan-  in  the  past  ten  years.    About  half  of  the  total 

titles,  and  some  of  which  are  already  objects  population  live  in  towns.    Those  containing 

of  commerce,  are  tortoise-shells,  pearl-sheUs,  over  10,000  inhabitants  in  1881  were  as  fol- 

ivory-nuts,  gums,  sandal- wood,  camphor,  sago,  low :  Melbourne,  65,869  (including  suburbs, 

arrowroot,  ginger,  sugar-cane,  ebony,  and  bird-  282,981);    Sandhurst,  28,518;  Emeridd  HiU, 

of-paradise  plumes.    Tobacco  is  produced  in  25,874 ;  CoUingwood,  28,829 ;  Richmond,  28,- 

large  quantities.    Copper,  tin,  ana  gold  have  405 ;  Fitzroy,  28,118;  Ballarat,  22,411 ;  Prah- 

been  found,  but  of  tne  mineral  resources  of  ran,  21,168;  Hotham,  17,889;  Wahalla,  16,- 

,the  island  but  little  is  known.  147 ;  Ballarat  East,  14,849 ;  St  Eilda,  11,654. 

The  British  Colonial  Office,  after  disposing  The  population  of  Victoria  formerly  increased 

of  the  presumptuous  act  of  the  Governor  of  rapidly  by  immigration,  but  owing  to  the  with- 

Queensland,  had  a  wider  scheme  of  colonial  drawal  of  the  system  of  assisted  immigration 

extension  presented  to  its  attention  by  agents  and  other  causes  the  influx  has  moderated 

of  all  the  colonies.    They  proposed  the  an-  greatly. 

nexation  of  Papua,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solo*  The  total  imports  in  1881  amounted  to  £16,- 
mon  Islands,  and  the  islands  in  the  neighbor-  718,521,  the  exports  to  £16,252,108.  The 
hood  of  Papua,  and  of  the  little-known  islands  chief  imports  are  woolen  manufactures,  live- 
to  the  nortn  and  northeast  of  Papua,  compris*  stock,  sugar,  cotton,  clothing,  and  tea.  More 
ing  aU  together  an  area  of  over  800,000  souare  or  less  grain  is  imported  each  year.  The  two 
miles.  The  hope  which  Ix)rd  Derby  hela  out  staple  articles,  wool  and  gold,  make  the  prin- 
to  the  colonies  was  that  they  should  unite  dpal  part  of  the  exports.  There  were  ex« 
in  a  confederation  and  help  to  carry  out  their  ported  in  1881,  98,467,869  pounds  of  wool, 
annexation  schemes  with  their  own  powers,  valued  at  £5,450,029,  and  gold  bullion  of  the 
The  conference  of  delegates  from  the  legisla-  value  of  £8,674,104.  The  quantity  of  gold 
tures  of  the  different  colonies  which  was  held  produced,  which  averaged  2,000,000  ounces 
at  Sydney  in  November  to  consider  the  ques-  per  annum  in  the  first  ten  years  after  the  dis- 
tion  of  confederation  turned  its  attention  to  covery  of  the  mines  in  1851,  and  fell  to  1,500,- 
that  of  annexing  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  000  ounces  in  1867,  and  below  1,000,000  in 
conference  resolved  that  it  would  be  highly  1876,  slightly  increased  with  the  application 
iijurious  to  the  interests  of  Australia  and  the  of  the  diamond  -  drill  after  1878,  while  the 
empire  to  have  any  foreign  power  acquire  number  of  miners  employed  has  decreased  in 
dominions  in  the  southern  racific,  and  there-  recent  years.  The  number  at  the  beginning 
fore  called  upon  England  to  take  the  initiative  of  1882  was  88,186,  including  7,941  Chinamen, 
in  taking  possession  of  that  part  of  Papua  not  The  value  of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
claimed by  Holland,  and  the  neighboring  isl-  duced  since  1851  is  estimated  at  £201,674,118. 
ands,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  France  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in 
to  preclude  that  power  from  making  conquests  1882  was  1,997,948.  There  were  4,919  acres 
in  these  regions,  and  to  induce  it  to  relinquish  of  vineyards.  In  March,  1881,  the  census  of 
the  New  Hebrides  to  British  possession.  The  live-stock  gave  275,516  horses,  1,286,267 
conference  promised  that  Australia  would  bear  homed  cattle,  10,860,285  sheep,  and  241,986 
Its  fair  share  in  the  cost  of  these  enterprises.  pigs. 

¥lctsTla  was  constituted  a  self-governing  col-  The  mQeage  of  railroads  open  to  traffic  at 

ony  in  1854.    The  Legislative  Council,  of  86  the  close  of  1881  was  1,214  miles,  all  belong- 

members,  is  elective  by  a  limited  franchise,  ing  to  the  state.    There  were  under  constmc- 

fixed  by  the  law  of  1881  at  £10  annual  rata-  tion  450  miles  more.    The  system  has  beoi 

ble  value  of  freehold  property  or  the  occu-  built  in  great  part  since  1875.    The  totsl  cost 

pancy  of  rented  or  leased  property  rated  at  was  £18,608,880,  the  cost  per  mile  £15,824; 
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net  revenae,  4*04  per  cent. ;  borrowed  capital,  Minister  of  Mines;  Hon.  George  D.  Langridge, 

£17,609,207,  on  which  the  interest  charge  is  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Gostoms ;  Hon. 

£918,218;  gross  earnings  in  1881,  £1,666,209;  W.  Anderson,  Minister  of  Jastice;  Hon.  Mr. 

expenditare,  £918,572;  profits,  £761,687.  Two  Sargood,    without   portfolio.     The   financial 

fifths  of  the  receipts  were  from  passenger  and  statement  made  April  4th  charged  the  former 

three  fifliis  from  freight  traffic.  Minister  of  Railroads  with  imprndence  in  en- 

The  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  com-  tering  into  contracts  for  rails  and  rolling-stock 

pleted  at  the  end  of  1881  was  8,849 ;  the  nam-  to  be  manufactured  in  the  colony  beyond  the 

oer  of  messages,  1,281,749.     Since  1870  the  amounts  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  causing  the 

rate  has  been  1$  for  ten  words  and  Id,  for  estimated  expenditures  to  be  exceeded.    The 

each  additional  word.  loan  of  £4,000,000  was  placed  by  the  new 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1881  was  (Government,  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
£6,114,460,  the  expenditare  £6,102,470.  The  the  London  bankers,  at  only  a  slight  discount, 
reodpts  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1882,  the  Government  pledging  itself  to  borrow  not 
were  £6,770,000,  the  expenditure  £6,690,000.  more  than  £2,000,000  additional  during  that 
The  public  debt  was  £22,944,602  in  1881.  In  year.  The  finances  of  the  colony  were  de- 
June,  1883,  the  total  liabilities  amounted  to  scribed  by  Mr.  Service  to  be  hi  no  critical  con- 
about  £26,000,000.  The  net  revenue  from  the  dition,  though  the  sales  of  public  lands  had 
railways  and  water- works  for  which  the  debt  been  declining  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  the 
was  incurred  is  stated  by  Mr.  James  Service,  maturity  of  the  old  debt,  which  would  require 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Premier,  to  be  suf-  £3,000,000  more  to  be  nused  in  1884  and 
ficient  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount.  £4,000,000  in  1886,  puts  a  stop  temporarily  to 

The  O^Loghlen  Ministry,  which  had  already  large  expenditures  on  public  works.  The  leg- 
lost  its  popularity,  was  defeated  at  a  general  islative  programme  of  the  new  ministry  em- 
election  in  February  in  consequence  of  an  un-  braced  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  by  de- 
successful  financial  operation  in  London.  The  livering  it  from  political  patronage  and  intrust- 
ministry  attempted  to  convert  £3,800,000  of  ing  official  appointments  to  a  permanent  board ; 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  falling  due  in  October,  1888,  the  creation  of  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
into  a  new  loan  at  4  per  cent  The  books  for  manage  the  state  railroads ;  the  extension  of 
a  loan  of  £4,000,000  were  accordingly  opened  the  system  of  irrigation  and  water  conserva- 
in  London  in  January.  In  insisting  upon  is-  tion  by  local  authorities ;  and  the  introduction 
suing  the  bonds  only  at  par,  the  Premier  came  of  pastoral  leases  to  apply  only  to  the  "  mallee 
into  collision  with  the  English  magnates  of  scrub"  lands  of  inferior  ouality  which  are 
finance.  A  mere  fraction  of  the  stock  was  overrun  with  rabbits,  the  leases  for  twenty 
taken.  The  credit  of  Victoria  had  suffered  years  being  made  conditional  on  the  tenants' 
from  the  frequent  comparisons  made  between  exterminating  noxious  animals, 
it  and  the  more  rapialy  growing  free-trade  The  tariff  controversy  was  continued  during 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  through  the  the  year,  and  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  col- 
uQf>opularity  in  England  of  its  protectionist  leoted  evidence  from  all  classes.  Invidious 
policy.  The  momentary  financial  embarrass-  comparisons  with  the  rapid  growth  of  New 
ments  of  the  Government,  which  had  compelled  South  Wales  are  not  considered  just  by  the  Vic- 
it  to  obtain  advances  of  £2,000,000,  gare  a  torians,  as  their  colony  has  no  unlimited  sheep 
colorable  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  loan,  pasturage  to  iuvite  immigration.  The  flocks 
The  Victorians  were  more  astonished  than  dis-  of  Victoria  have  scarcely  increased  since  1878, 
couraged,  and  attributed  the  result  entirely  to  while  those  of  New  South  Wales  have  nearly 
the  blunders  of  the  Ministry.  The  Cabinet  pre-  doubled.  Though  the  population  of  Victoria 
ferred  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  coantry  rather  increases  slowly,  the  growth  in  wealth  is 
than  be  voted  out  of  office  by  the  Parliament,  steady,  and  the  progress  is  marked  in  agricul- 
which  was  to  meet  Feb.  13th.  With  the  con-  ture  and  cattle-raising.  The  herds  increased 
sent  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  a  new  eleo-  from  883,768  head  in  1878,  to  1,286,267  in 
tion  was  ordered.  It  took  place  in  the  latter  1881.  The  protected  industries  do  not  show 
part  of  February.  Only  14  Ministerialists  were  the  same  healthy  growth,  and  the  rural  oommu- 
retnrned ;  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen  himself  lost  his  nityis  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
seat.  The  Liberal  Constitutionalist  party,  led  with  the  protective  policy^  which  favors  the 
by  James  Service,  elected  88  members,  and  working-classesofthe  towns  at  its  expense, 
the  Radical  or  Democratic  party  of  Graham  New  Snrth  Watos,  the  oldest  Australian  colo- 
Berry,  82.  A  coalition  ministry  was  formed,  ny,  originally  a  penal  settlement,  and  formerly 
March  7th,  as  follows:  Hon.  James  Service,  including  the  present  colonies  of  South  Aus- 
Premier,  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  Minister  of  tralia,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  obtained  re- 
Public  Instruction;  Hon.  Graham  Berry,  sponsible  government  in  1866.  The  Legislative 
Chief  Secretary ;  Hon.  George  Briscoe  Eer-  Council  consists  of  21  or  more  members,  nomi- 
ferd,  Attorney  -  General ;  Hon.  Albert  Lee  nated  by  the  Crown.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Tucker,  Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture,  etc. ;  consists  of  108  members,  elected  by  72  constitu- 
Hon.  Duncan  Gillies,  Commisnoner  of  Rail-  encies  by  universal  sufiftage  and  secret  ballot, 
ways  and  Roads ;  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  Com-  The  Governor  is  Lord  Augustus  W.  F.  S.  Lof- 
missioner  of  Public  Works;  Hon.  J.  F.  Levien,  tns,  bom  in  1818,  formerly  British  embassador 
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to  Anstiia,  Germany,  and  Rnssia,  who  entered  960,000.    The  actual  revenue  was  £7,062,878, 

upon  the  office  Aug.  4,  1879.    The  ministry  is  and  showed  a  surplus  of  £1,846,000.    The  reve- 

composed  as  follows:  Colonial  Secretary  and  nne  for  1883  was  estimated  at  £6,819,200,  the 

Premier,  Hon.  Alexander  Stuart ;  Treasurer,  expenditure  at  £6,483,000. 
Hon.  George  Dibbs ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.        The  public  debt,  increased  by  an  issue  of 

Henry  Cohen ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  £2,000,000,  in  1882,  was  at  the  end  of  that  year 

Hon.  George  H.  Reed ;  Attomey-Gknerid,  Hon.  £18,924,019.    In  1882-^83  loans  to  the  amount 

W.  Bede  Dalley;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  £3,000,000  were  placed  in  London.     The 

Hon.  Henry  Copeland ;  Postmaster  -  General,  sums  expended  by  the  colony  on  railroad  and 

Hon.  F.  A.  Wright,  Minister  of  Mines,  Hon.  telegraph  construction  amounted  at  the  end  of 

Robert  P.  Abbott;  Secretary  for  Lands,  Hon.  September,  1882,.to  £17,078,654.   Therevenne 

James  Squire  Farnell;  Vice-President  of  the  from  these  public  works  exceeds  the  interest 

Council,  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Jennings.  on  the  public  debt    The  railroad  system  could 

The  area  is  323,437  square  miles.  The  popu-  be  sold  out  to  capitalists,  according  to  the  col- 
lation in  1881  was  761,468,  of  whom  411,149  culation  of  Mr.  Dibbs,  for  £25,000,000.  Be- 
were  males  and  840,319  females.  The  immi-  sides  the  railroads  and  the  public  lands,  the  as- 
gration  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1880  sets  of  the  colony  include  £12,000,000  owing 
averaged  10,000.  The  birth-rate  is  high.  The  to  it  from  conditional  purchasers  of  land, 
population  of  Sydney,  the  capita],  in  1881,  was  The  financial  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
220,427,  having  increased  66*25  per  cent,  in  ten  came  into  office  in  January,  1888,  is  to  restrict 
years.  sales  of  land  as  much  as  possible  pending  the 

There  entered  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  1881,  new  land  legislation,  thus  reducing  the  surplus 

2,264  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  1,456,-  revenue.    A  revision  of  the  tariff  is  in  pros- 

239  tons.    The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Newcas-  pect  after  the  land  question  is  settled, 
tie  was  almost  as  large.  The  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  was 

The  total  exports  of  New  South  Wales  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dissolved  ip  Novem- 

1881   amounted  to  £16,049,503,  the  imports  ber,  1882.    The  Government  had  placed  before 

to  £17,409,326,  both  larger  than  in  any  previ-  Parliament  a  land  bill,  which  was,  with  slight 

ons  year.    Over  one  third  of  the  trade  is  with  amendments,  a  consolidation  of  the  various 

■Great  Britain;   the  rest  is  mainly  with  the  land  laws  embodying  the  system  first  intro- 

^ther  colonies.    The  leading  export  article  is  duced  by  Sir  John  Robertson  in  1861.    The 

wool,  of  which  87,739,914  pounds,  valued  at  Bobertson  policy  was  hailed  at  the  time  it  was 

£5,304,576,  were  shipped  to  England  in  1881.  adopted  as  a  triumph  of  democratic  principles. 

The  chief  exports  next  in  order  are  tin,  copper,  It  allows  the  free  selection  of  lands  by  actual 

tallow,  and  preserved  meat.  settlers  anywhere  upon  the  tracts  occupied  on 

In  March,  1882,  the  colony  had  88,062,854  pastoral  leases  as  sneep-runs  by  "  squatters,'' 

sheep,  2,180,896  cattle,  846,931  horses,  and  or  Government  leaseholders.    This  provision 

213,916  swine.    The  total  area  under  cultiva-  has  not  prevented  the  building  up  of  nugepas- 

tion  was  645,068  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  toral  estates  in  accordance  with  the  natural 

was  under  wheat  and  m^ze.     New  South  and  economical  conditions  which  prevail  in 

Wales  is  richer  than  the  other  colonies  in  coal,  Australia,  nor  promoted  to  any  extent  the  im- 

of  which  1,775,224  tons  were  raised  in  1881.  migration  of  settlers  and  the  agricultural  de- 

The  gold  production  in  1881  was  £550,111,  velopment  of  the  country.    But  it  depreciated 

about  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  having  the  value  of  the  public  lands  and  prevented  the 

suddenly  fallen  off  from  £2,097,740  in  1875,  Government  from  obtaining  the  best  value  on 

and  £1,589,854  in  1876.  leases  or  sales.    It  has  also  brought  about  eco- 

In  1881  there  were  995  miles  of  railroad  in  nomioal  conditions  which  are  regarded  with 

operation,  and  487  miles  under  construction,  grave  apprehensions  by  the  younger  statesmen. 

Sydney  has  11^  miles  of  steam  tramways,  a  The  squatters  have  been  impelled  by  reason  of 

system  which  is  to  be  extended  to  some  of  ike  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  to  strain  their 

neighboring  towns.    The  Colonial  Treasurer  credit  in  order  to  obtain  the  freehold  of  their 

asserts  that  thoagh  the  railroads  of  New  South  runs.   The  portions  which  they  can  not  borrow 

Wales  were  laid  out  and  are  rapidly  extended  the  means  to  buy  at  auction  they  endeavor  to 

for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  country,  and  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  actual  settlers  by  in- 

although  the  Government  fixes  the  tariff  lower  ducmg  dependents  and  dummies  to  free-select 

than  in  the  other  colonies  for  that  object,  yet  the  desirable  sections.      Illegal  and   violent 

they  return  a  higher  rate  of  profit  on  the  capi-  means  are  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 

tal  invested  than  any  other  railroads  in  the  fighting  away  interloping  settlers.    The  conse- 

world.  quence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  the  creation 

The  telegraph  lines  completed  at  the  end  of  of  a  class  of  large  landholders  more  rapidly 

1881  were  14,278  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  than  if  the  Robertson  law  did  not  exist,  and 

of  £492,211.  of  landholders  whose  property  is  deeply  mort- 

The  public  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  in  gaged  at  heavy  interest  to  absentee  capitalista. 

1881   amounted  to  £6,707,963,  the  expendi-  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier,  agreed  to  a 

ture  to  £5,890,579.    The  estimated  revenue  dissolution,  although  the  Parliament  had  but 

for  1882  was  £6,240,000,  the  expenditure  £5,-  one  year  to  run,  and  the  adoption  of  the  tri- 
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ennial  period  was  intended  to  prevent  avoid-  effect  of  the  land  laws,  according  to  the  corn- 
able  dissolutions,  and  although  Sir  Henry  Rob-  mission,  has  been  not  only  to  divide  the  rural 
ertson  was  alone  responsible  for  pressing  the  community  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  to  waste 
measure,  and  the  country  was  with  the  coali-  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  numbers  of  persons  in 
tion  ministry  on  every  other  question.  The  litigation,  but  **  the  personal  virtues  of  veracity 
party  opposed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  exist-  and  honorable  dealing  have  been  tarnished  by 
ing  land  system  proposed  to  limit  the  right  of  the  daily  habit  of  intrigue,  bv  the  practice  of 
free  selection  on  nnsurveyed  lands  and  allow  a  evading  the  law,  and  by  declarations  univer- 
large  portion  of  the  colony  to  remain  under  sally  made  in  denance  of  fact :  self-interest  has 
pastoral  leases,  but  without  giving  to  squat-  created  a  laxity  of  conscience  in  these  mat- 
ters the  power  of  purchase.  In  the  elections  in  ters;  the  stain  attaches  to  men  of  all  classes 
December,  1682,  Mr.  Watson,  the  Treasurer;  and  degrees." 

Dr.  Ken  wick,  the  Minister  of  Mines ;  and  Mr.  The  revision  of  the  land  laws  inaugurated 

Foster,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  lost  their  seats;  by  the  Stuart  ministry  proceeds  on  the  prin- 

Sir  Henry  Robertson  was  barely  elected,  and  ciple  of  restricting  the  right  of  free  selection 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  defeated  in  bis  own  dis-  to  a  limited  portion  of  each  pastoral  leasehold 

trict,  and  took  the  place  of  a  candidate  who  and  giving  the  squatter  a  more  secure  tenure 

retired  in  his  favor.    A  new  ministry  wisis  of  the  remainder.    Under  this  system  the  Gov- 

formed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart.  emment  expects  to  exact  a  considerably  higher 

A  Commission  of  Incjuiry  reported  in  May  rent  from  tne  squatters, 
upon  the  facts  govemmg  the  land  question.  SMtli  AwtraUa  was  invested  with  represent- 
The  territory  of  New  8onth  Wales  is  divisible  ative  government  in  1856.  The  Legislative 
into  three  parts.  The  old  settled  portion,  con-  Oounou  consists  of  24  members  elected  from 
sisting  mainly  of  the  land  lying  between  the  four  districts,  one  third  of  whom  retire  every 
sea  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  contains  500,000  three  years.  The  electoral  qualifications  are  the 
inhabitants,  including  220,000  in  Sydney  and  possession  of  real  estate  of  £50  value  or  leased 
117,000  in  other  towns,  and  has  an  area  of  26,-  premises  of  £20  annual  value.  The  House  of 
000,000  acres,  of  which  9,000,000  have  been  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  con- 
alienated,  consisting  of  all  the  best  lands.  This  sists  of  46  members.  The  Governor  of  South 
land  was  not  occupied  in  pastoral  squatting  Australia  is  Sir  William  0.  T.  Robinson,  pre- 
leases,  but  in  the  form  of  freeholds  of  moder-  vionsly  Governor  of  several  minor  colonies,  ap- 
ate  size,  with  grazing  rights  over  an  additional  pointed  in  November,  1882.  The  Executive 
space.  The  result  is  stated  to  be  a  beneficial  Council  is  composed  as  follows:  Chief  Secre- 
division  of  the  land  and  settlement  byfami-  tary,  Hon.  J.  Cox  Bray;  Attorney-General, 
lies,  with  few  estates  exceeding  5,000  acres.  Hon.  John  W.  Downer;  Chief-Justice,  Hon. 
The  second  division,  comprising  the  nearer  in-  S.  J.  Way;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Lavington  Glyde; 
land  districts  as  far  as  the  Barwon  river  and  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Hon.  Alfred 
confluence  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Mur-  Catt ;  Conmiissioner  of  Public  Works,  Hon. 
ray,  on  the  frontier  of  Victoria,  is  tbe  largest  James  Garden  Ramsey ;  Minister  of  Education, 
of  the  three,  and  contains  the  finest  lands.  Hon.  John  Langdon  Parsons, 
such  as  the  rich  plains  of  the  Clarence  ana  The  estimated  area  of  South  Australia  is 
Macleay  rivers,  and  the  valuable  grazing  dis-  908,425  square  miles.  The  population  on  April 
tricts  of  New  Enghind,  Liverpool  Plains,  Gwy-  3,  1881,  was  279,865,  of  whom  149,530  were 
dir,  Dubbo,  Deniliquin,  the  Upper  Murray,  Mo-  males  and  180,835  females,  including  2,734 
naro,  and  Twofold  Bay.  It  has  a  total  area  Chinese,  but  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  num- 
of  86,000,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  223,-  bering  6,346.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the 
560  souls,  of  whom  88,178  live  in  the  towns,  capital,  was  38,479  without  the  suburbs. 
This  region  was  settled  under  the  land  laws  of  South  Australia  is  the  leading  agricultural 
1862.  The  class-conflicts  which  arose  between  colony.  The  area  under  cultivation  increased 
the  squatters  and  the  free-selectors  are  said  to  ft'om  739,714  acres  in  1866  to  1,444,586  in 
iiave  wasted  the  resources  of  the  settlers  and  1876,  and  2,613,908  in  1882,  of  which  1,768^ 
embittered  social  life.  The  quantity  of  land  781  acres  were  sown  to  wheat.  The  live-stock 
which  has  passed  into  private  ownership  is  census  showed  159,678  horses,  314,918  homed 
25,156,000  acres.  In  the  Deniliquin  and  Wag-  cattle,  and  6,810,856  sheep, 
ga  Wagga  districts  only  one  eighth  or  less  of  The  total  exports  in  1882  amounted  to  about 
tiie  nominal  owners  remain  on  the  land,  much  £5,280,000,  the  imports  to  £5,890,000.  The 
more  than  half  the  farms  ostensibly  free-se-  staple  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wheat,  and 
lected  for  agricultural  purposes  having  been  flour,  and  copper-ore.  The  wool  exports  were 
taken  up  at  the  procuration  of  lessees  of  pas-  valued  in  1881  at  £2,345,231.  Tbe  grain  ex- 
toral  runs.  The  third  division  contains  the  ports  were  of  the  value  of  £82,092  in  1876 ; 
broad  plains,  well  adapted  to  pastoral  pur-  £514,176  in  1877;  £514,176  in  1878:  £464,- 
poses,  which  are  traversed  by  the  Darling  river.  049  in  1879 ;  £1,025,077  in  1880 ;  and  £496,- 
This  region  contains  but  few  inhabitants  as  741  in  1881.  The  exports  of  copper  in  1881 
yet.  Very  few  sales  have  been  made  to  set-  amounted  to  £179,731.  Besides  copper  there 
tiers,  and  these  are  mostly  of  the  same  ficti-  exist  iron-ores  of  great  richness, 
tious  character  as  in  the  second  division.    The  There  were  945  miles  of  railroad  in  opera* 
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tion  in  Jnly^  1882,  and  174  miles  in  tbe  coarse  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  200  milea  in 

of  construction.    The  IcDgth  of  telegraph  lines  process  of  construction.    A  trans- Australian 

completed  at  the  end  of  1881  was  4,946  miles,  line  from  Bisbane  to  Port  Darwin  was  begon 

An  intercolonial  railroad  is  projected  which  in  1882.    The  telegraph  mileage  was  6^279. 
will  connect  Adelaide  with  Melbonme.    The       In  Qneensland,  besides  the  appropriation  of 

Murray  Bridge  or  Callington  route,  chosen  by  the  land  by  monopolists,  there  exists  the  form 

the  Government^  is  criticised  by  many.    The  of  slavery  known  as  '*  indentured  labor, ^*  an 

large  falling  off  m  the  grain  exports  has  had  a  evU  now  found  in  no  other  Australian  colony, 

depressing  effect  on  the  colony,  and  has  affected  The  culture  of  sugar  in  the  sub-tropical  por- 

the  revenue.     A  proposed  property  tax  of  a  tion  of  the  colony  is  so  profitable  that  free 

f)enny  in  the  pound  is  strongly  opposed.    The  white  settlers  who  penetrate  beyond  the  occn- 

and  law  has  been  amended  so  as  to  allow  pur-  pied  districts  to  raise  the  cane  and  evaporate 

chasers  on  deferred  payments  to  surrender  the  Juice  are  better  repaid  than  in  any  other 

their  holdings,  with  remission  of  the  remaining  occupation  now  open  m  Australia.    Yet  the 

installments.  laws  allowing  bound  labor  are  kept  on  the 

Qieenflbuid  was  separated  from  New  South  statute-book  by  the  influence  of  the   large 

Wales  and  endowed  with  responsible  govern-  planters,  on  the  plea  that  the  product  can  only 

ment  in  1859.    The  Legislative  Oouncil  con-  be  cultivated  by  colored  labor,  and  that  colored 

sists  of  80   life-members  nominated  by  the  labor  can  only  be  made  effective  by  special 

Crown,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  55  mem-  sanctions.      Until  recently,  veritable  slavers 

bers  elected  for  five  years.     Every  tax-payer  supplied  the  labor  market  by  enticing  away  or 

has  a  vote,  and  every  property-owner  or  lease-  capturing  in  violent  rifids  the  natives  of  the 

holder  one  in  the  district  in  which  the  prop-  Polynesian  islands.    But  an  outcry  was  made 

erty  is  situated  as  well  as  in  the  district  m  in  England  which  led  to  a  parliamentary  in- 

which  he  resides.  quiry.    The  revelations  of  these  piratical  raids 

The  Qovemor  of  Queensland  is  Sir  Anthony  and  of  the  cruelties  and  frauds  practiced  upon 

Musgrove,  formerly  Governor  of  Jamaica,  who  the  Kanakas  in  Queensland,  which  resulted  in 

was  appointed  in  1883.    The  late  Governor,  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  consisting  of 

Sir  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  who  held  the  Sir  A.  Gordon  and  the  two  naval  commanders 

office  six  years,  died  after  his  recall,  on  the  on  the  station,  to  consider  means  of  punishing 

voyage  to  England.    The  Ministry  is  composed  crimes  committed  on  the  Pacific  islands  by 

as  f^lows:  Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier,  British  subjects,  discouraged  further  importa- 

Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith ;  Colonial  Treas-  tions  of  Pacific-islanders.    The  planters  then 

urer,  Hon.  A.  Archer ;  Secretary  for  Public  turned  to  Ceylon  and  Southern  India.    Cinga- 

Works,  Hon.  John  M.  McCrossan;  Secretary  lese  and  Bengalee  coolies  are  brought  by  specn- 

for  Public  Lands,  Hon.  Patrick  Perkins ;  Post-  lators,  to  whom  they  have,  or  are  supposed  to 

master-General,  Hon.  Boyd  Dimlop  Morehead.  have,  contracted  their  labor  for  a  term  of 

The  area  of  Queensland  is  668,224  square  years,  and  are  by  them  transferred  to  the  sugar- 
miles.  The  coast-line  measures  2,250  miles,  planters.  The  employment  of  colored  labor  is 
The  population  in  1881  was  218,525,  divided  restricted  by  statute  to  the  sugar-estates  on  the 
into  126,825  males  and  88,200  females,  includ-  northern  coast.  The  term  of  service  is  limited 
ing  11,229  Chinese  engaged  in  the  gold-mines  to  three  years,  after  which  they  have  to  be 
and  6,848  Polynesians,  but  not  including  the  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  their  employers, 
aborigines,  estimated  at  20,585.  The  capital.  The  white  laborers,  who  through  a  low  fran- 
Brisbane,  had  81,109  inhabitants.  The  immi-  chise  exert  great  political  power,  and  to  please 
gration  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom  declined  whom  a  tax  of  £10  a  head  is  imposed  on  Chi- 
after  the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  Polyne-  nese  immigrants,  are  in  favor  of  restricting 
sian  laborers.  colored  labor.    The  laborers  are  subjected  to 

The  total  imports  in  1881  amounted  to  official  inspection.  Nevertheless,  as  the  na- 
£3,601,906,  the  exports  to  £8,289,253.  The  tive  races  are  not  permitted  to  testify  in  the 
leading  article  of  export  is  wool,  which  is  courts,  they  are  not  protected  against  any  form 
shipped  to  England  to  the  value  of  over  £800,-  of  cruelty  or  ii\justice.  According  to  a  statis- 
000  a  year.  Preserved  meat  and  tcdlow  are  tical  statement  cited  by  Lord  Lamington,  there 
also  exported.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  were  imported  into  Queensland,  within  a  corn- 
sugar-cane,  recently  introduced,  is  growing  paratively  few  years,  the  large  number  of  17,- 
rapidly.    The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  829  black  laborers. 

the  beginning  of  1883  was  128,875  acres,  of  Tuwuda,  constituted  a  self-governing  colony 
which  28,026  acres  were  planted  to  sugar-cane,  in  1871,  has  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  elected 
The  live-stock  at  the  beginning  of  1882  nnm-  by  suffrage  limited  by  property  qualifications 
bered  194,217  horses,  8,618,518  cattle,  8,292,-  of  different  degrees.  The  Govomor  is  Mi^.- 
883  sheep,  and  56,438  hogs.  There  are  several  Gen.  Sir  G.  Cum  in  e  Strahan,  transferred  from 
coal-mines  worked  in  the  colony.  Tlie  value  the  governorship  of  the  Windward  Islands  in 
of  the  gold  product  declined  from  £1,806,431  August,  1880.  The  head  of  the  responsible 
in  1877,  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  ministry  is  Hon.  William  R.  Giblin.  The  rev- 
to  £925,012  in  1881.  enuein  1881  was£502,417;  expenditure, £466,- 

At  the  beginning  of  1882  there  were  800  818 ;  estimated  revenue  in  1883,  £580,000 ;  ex- 
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penditare,  £457,242.    The  pnblio  debt,  raised  completed  on  the  South  Island  and  458  on 

for  the  oonstruotion  of  pablio  worka,  was  on  the  North  Island.    When  completed,  the  sys- 

Dea  81,  1881,  £2,003,000,  bearing  interest  at  tem  is  to  have  2,075  miles  of  line,  and  will 

6  per  cent.  cost  £1 6,000,000.    The  capital  already  ezpend- 

The  area  is  estimated  at  26,215  square  miles,  ed  in  1883  was  about  £11,500,000.  The  rail- 
or  16,778,000  acres,  including  the  adjacent  isl-  roads  in  the  South  Island  already  return  3  per 
ands.  The  population  in  1881  was  115,705,  of  cent,  on  the  outlay,  those  in  the  North  Island 
whom  61,162  were  males  and  54,548  females.  1}  per  cent.  There  were  8,824  miles  of  tele- 
The  increase  in  eleven  years  was  but  16,877.  graph  open  to  traffic  in  March,  1882. 
The  aborigines  are  entirely  extinct.  The  ex-  The  revenues  of  the  Government  are  derived 
ports  in  1881  amounted  to  £1,555,576,  the  im-  partly  from  customs  receipts,  etc.,  and  partly 
ports  to  £1,488,524.  The  chief  articles  of  ex-  from  sales  of  public  lands,  depasturing  licenses, 
port  are  wool  and  tin,  and  more  recently  gold,  export  duties  on  gold,  and  mining  licenses. 
The  valuable  deposits  of  tin  and  iron  and  the  The  latter  category,  called  the  territorial  rev- 
discovery  of  gold  have  given  a  slight  impetus  enue,  was,  down  to  1879,  nearly  as  productive 
to  enterprise  and  immigration,  but  in  agrioul-  as  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  In  1882 
ture  the  colony  has  receded ;  barley,  the  quality  the  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  £8,488,170, 
of  which  is  superior,  is  the  only  crop  except  the  territorial  revenue  to  £817,068  ;  total 
potatoes  that  has  increased.  revenue,  £3,805,288.    The  total  expenditure 

New  Zeatauid  was  organized  in  six  provinces  was  £8,500,238.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
in  1852,  and  united  under  a  Governor  and  Gen-  the  year  ending  March  81,  1888,  is  £3,893,- 
eral  Assembly  in  1875.  The  members  of  the  500 ;  expenditure,  £3,478,689.  The  public  debt 
Legislative  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Grown  amounted  in  1882  to  £29,946,711.  At  the  end 
for  life.  The  House  oi  Representatives  con-  of  lliarch,  1883,  it  was  £30,857,000,  not  de- 
sists of  95  members  elected  by  household  suf-  ducting  the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  £2,571,- 
frage.  The  Maoris  are  represented  by  four  000.  Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  its 
members  elected  by  themselves.  liabilities,  the  colony  obtained  a  loan  of  £1,- 

The  Governor  is  Mig.-Gren.  Sir  William  Fran-  000,000  in  London  in  1888  at  4  per  cent,  at  a 

CIS  Drummond  Jervois,  transferred  from  South  very  slight  discount.    This  state  of  the  credit 

Australia  in  November,  1882.  allows  uie  considerable  floating  debt  to  be  con- 

The  Premier,  Mr.  Whittaker,  resigned  the  verted  at  a  reduced  interest 

office  in  1883 — not,  however,  for  political  rea-  The  Government  has  introduced  proposals 

sons.    He  was  succeeded  by  M%j.  Atkinson,  the  in  the  Legislature  to  change  the  constitution  of 

Colonial  Treasurer.  the  Legislative  Council,  making  it  an  elective 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  body,  as  in  the  older  colonies,  instead  of  the 

105,842  square  miles.    Two  thirds  of  the  total  members  being  appointed  for  life  by  the  Gov- 

surface  is  good  agricultural  or  grazing  land.  emor. 

The  census  of  1881  gave  the  total  population  The  difficulties  with  the  Maoris  in  the  west- 
as  534,032,  including  the  Maoris,  who  num-  em  part  of  the  North  Island  have  ceased. 
bere<l  44,099,  divided  into  24,870  males  and  The  natives  have  abandoned  their  attitude  of 
19, 729  females;  of  the  rest,  269,605  were  males  exclusion  and  isolation,  and  given  pledges  of 
and  220,328  females.  The  Chinese  numbered  peaceful  submission  to  the  laws.  The  pressure 
5,604.  The  towns  with  more  than  10,000  in-  of  public  opinion  in  England  has  put  some  re- 
habitants  were  Dnnedin  (24,872 — with  suburbs,  straint  upon  the  oppressive  and  confiscatory 
48,802),  A.uckland  (16,664---with  suburbs,  89,-  instincts  of  the  colonists.  Improvements  are 
966),  Wellington  (20,563),  and  Christchuroh  being  introduced  in  the  Maori  country,  and  in- 
(15,218 — with  suburbs,  80,719).  The  popula-  tercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  white 
tion  of  New  Zealand  is  increasing  faster  than  settlers  who  have  penetrated  there  has  a  bene- 
that  of  any  of  the  Australian  colonies,  both  by  ficial  influence  on  both  races.  The  harbor  of 
immigration  and  by  a  higli  birth-rate.  Eawhia,  after  being  closed  for  twenty  years, 

The  total  imports  in  1881  amounted  to  £7,-  was  opened  again  without  opposition  from  the 

457,045,  the  exports  to  £6,060,866.    The  quan-  natives.    A  government  township  was  laid  out 

titv  of  wool  exported  was  59,868,882  pounds ;  at  that  place.    Surveys  for  roads  and  railways 

value,    £8,477,993.     Grain    and    flour  were  have  extended  into  parts  of  the  country  where 

shipped  to  Great  Britain  in  1881  to  the  value  of  formerly  no  European  was  suffered  to  travel. 

£918,581.    Gum  and  preserved  meat  are,  ex-  AVEmiA-HIJNGART,   an  empire   constituted 

cept  gold,  the  next  most  considerable  articles  since  1867  as  a  dual  monarchy.    The  Cisleithan 

of  export.    There  were  in  April,  1881,  in  the  Kingdom,  or  Austria,  and  the  Transleithan,  or 

colony  161,786  horses,  698,687  cattle,  12,985,-  Hungary,  are  connected  by  a  common  army, 

085  sheep,  and  large  numbers  of  hogs  and  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  the  person  of  the 

poultry.    The  New  Zealand  gold-flelds,  discov-  hereditary  sovereign.    The  house  of  Hapsburg 

ered  in  1857,  and  yielding  at  the  height  of  their  has  reigned  over  Austria  for  six  hundred  years, 

production  in  1877,  £1,496,080,  produced  in  and  has  possessed  the  Hungarian  crown  for 

1881,  £996,867.  more  than  half  that  period.    Franz  Josef  I.. 

The  railway  svstem  of  New  Zealand  was  reigning  Emperor  of  Austria    and  King  ot 

begun  in  1872.    In  1882  there  were  875  miles  Hungary,  was  bom  Aug.  18,  1880,  and  sue- 
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ceeded  his  nncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  wlio  abdicated 
in  1848.  The  heir-apparent  is  the  Archdalce 
Rudolf;  born  Aug.  21,  1858. 

G&mnmtaL — The  common  affairs  of  the  two 
monarchies,  restricted  to  military  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  are  regulated  by  the  Delega- 
tions, consisting  of  120  members,  chosen  in 
equal  numbers  from  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian legislatures — 20  from  the  upper  and  40 
from  the  lower  house  of  each.  The  common 
Ministers,  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  are 
as  follow:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
of  the  Imperial  Household,  Count  6.  Ealnocky 
de  E5r5spatak,  born  in  1882,  Minister  to  Rome, 
1879-'80,  and  then  at  St.  Petersburg  until  he 
was  called  to  the  head  of  the  administration, 
Nov.  21,  1881 ;  Minister  of  War  for- the  whole 
empire,  Gonnt  Bylandt-Rheydt,  appointed  June 
21,  1876;  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  whole 
empire.  Baron  von  Kallay,  appointed  June  4, 
1882. 

ina  tad  Pi|ndati«iu — The  total  area  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  exclusive  of  the 
occupied  provinces,  is  240,942  square  miles; 
the  total  population  was  returned  in  the  cen- 
sus of  Dec.  31, 1880,  as  87,786,246,  or  159  to 
the  square  mile.  The  population  increased  in 
eleven  years  in  Oisleithania,  8*5  per  cent. ;  in 
Hungary  only  1*24  per  cent.  In  Transylvania 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  70,000.  The 
area  and  population  of  the  separate  provinces 
of  the  two  monarchies  were  as  follow : 


PROVINCES  or  THK  EMPUUB. ' 

Sqnaiv 

Bll«. 

Pbpaktton. 

ArSTRIAH  MONAKCHT  : 

Ixnrer  Anstiia  (Unter  der  Ens) 

Upper  AoBtrlft  (Ober  der  Ens) 

Salzbuiv , 

T,854 

4.681 

2,767 

8,670 

4,006 

8,S56 

8,084 

11,824 

20,060 

8,588 

1,987 

80,807 

4,08d 

4,940 

2,880,621 
769,620 
168JS70 

BtyriA  (Stelormark) 

OttintUA  (Kftrnten) 

1,218.507 
848,780 

Gamiola  (kxBia) 

481.248 

noMt  T^nd  .  ,       ....          ...     . 

647,984 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

912,549 

BohemiA  (BOhmen) 

5,560,819 

MonvU  (MihreD) 

2,158,407 

SUeila  (Scblesien) 

565,475 

OaHcIa  (OtUzleD) 

5,958,907 

Knkowlnji ....    '    ............        . . 

571,671 

476,101 

Total,  Austria 

11^908 

22,144,244 

Kllf  ODOX  07  HUHOAXT  : 

Hmigaiy  Proper 

87,048 

16,778 
21,215 

8 

11,644,674 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  with  Military 
Frontier 

1,892,899 

IVansylranla  (Slebenb&rgen) 

Town  of  Flume...... ».  ..X.      ...... 

2,084.048 
20,981 

TotaL  Hnmrary 

125,089 

16,642,002 

Total.  Anatria-HnnffarT 

240,942 

87,786,246 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  with  an  area  of  68  square 
miles  and  0,124  inhabitants,  is  nominally  mde- 
pendent,  aud  its  people  are  not  subject  to  tax- 
ation or  military  daty.  The  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia and  HerzegoviDa  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  were  placed  provisionally  under  the 
administration  of  the  common  authorities  by 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  Their  population 
numbered  1,826,458,  of  whom  448,618  were 


Mohammedans,  496,761  Greek  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians, 209,891  Roman  Catholics,  and  8,489  Jews. 

The  population  of  the  cities  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  containing  over  SO^OOO  inhabitants, 
was  as  follows— In  Austria:  Vienna,  726,106, 
with  suburbs,  1,103,857;  Prague,  162,828; 
Trieste,  144,844;  Lemburg,  109,726;  Gratz, 
97,791;  Brflnn,  82,660;  Krakau,  66,095.  In 
Hungary :  Buda  -  Pesth,  860,561 ;  Bzegedin, 
78,675 ;  Holdmeztt-VAsdrhfely,  60,966 ;  Maria- 
Theresiopel,  61,867. 

Among  the  population  of  Cisleithania,  the 
principal  religious  confessions  were  represented 
by  the  following  numbers :  Roman  Catholics, 
17,698,648;  Greek  Catholics,  2,688,828 ;  Israel- 
ites, 1,005,894;  Greek  Oriental,  492,088 ;  Evan- 
gelicals of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  289,005 ; 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  110,526. 

The  percentage  of  the  various  nationalities 
was  as  follows :  Germans,  86-76  per  cent. ; 
Czechs,  28-77;  Poles,  14*86;  Ruthenians,  12-- 
81 ;  Slovenes,  6*28 ;  Italians,  8*07 ;  Serbs  and 
Croats,  2-58 ;  Roumanians,  '88 ;  Magyars,  '06. 
The  Israelites  have  increased  since  1869  22 '58 
per  cent.,  the  Italians  18*19  per  cent.,  the  Poles 
9'97  per  cent.,  the  Czechs  8*69  per  cent.,  the 
Serbs  and  Croats  7*77  per  cent.,  the  Ruthe- 
nians 7*71  per  cent.,  and  the  Germans  7*25  per 
cent.  The  Slovenes  have  decreased  consider- 
ably, owing  to  their  adoption  of  the  nationality 
of  the  Germans  in  Carinthia  and  Lower  Styria, 
and  in  the  coast-lands  of  that  of  the  Italians, 
who  received  accesnons  also  from  the  Serbo- 
Croats. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  of  Austria 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  44-6, 
among  the  males  48*2,  among  the  females  45*8 ; 
percentage  of  those  who  could  read  only  6*1, 
among  males  4*6,  among  females  7*5 ;  percent- 
age of  those  who  could  read  and  write  49*4, 
among  males  52*2,  among  females  46*7.  In 
the  Bukovina  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was 
89*7,  in  Dalmatia  89*8,  in  Galicia  81*1,  in  Is- 
tria  77*8,  in  Borizia  and  Gradisca  60*8,  in  Car- 
niola  64-1,  in  Trieste  88*9,  in  Carinthia  47*6, 
in  Styria  87*8,  in  Bohemia  22*6,  in  Moravia 
24*8,  in  Silesia  26*8,  in  Salzburg  22*9,  in  Tyrol 
22*7,  in  Lower  Austria  21,  in  Upper  Austria 
20*2,  and  in  Vorarlberg  16*2. 

The  following  table   gives  the  millesimal 

I)roportion8  of  the  population  of  the  Cisleithan 
anas  engaged  in  the  various  classes  of  em- 
ployments, including  families  and  dependents : 

PROFESSIONS.  Fw  mOlt. 

Agrlcalture 0S8'20 

Induatiy  and  mining 264*26 

Mercantile  emplojrmenta  and  transportation 56  *  64 

Professions  requiring  a  higher  education 8854 

Property-owners  and  pensioners 81  '67 

Lsborws 1811 

Employed  in  edncational  and  charitable  Institutions.  6 '54 

With  no  known  odcupatlon 805 

Total lOOOOO 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment bureau  show  that  the  ratio  of  the 
Magyar- speaking  portion  of  the  population  has 
increased  only  1  per  cent,  in  sixty  years.    In 
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the  capital,  where  the  Gennans  are  more  pli- 
ant in  changing  their  language  than  the  ISlavio 
population  of  the  provinces,  particularly  since 
the  recent  Magyar  agitation  has  made  it  more 
to  their  interest  to  do  so,  the  extension  of  the  na- 
tional language  has  been  greatest.  The  propor- 
tion of  children  under  five  years  of  age  speaking 
the  Magyar  tongue  in  Buda-Pesth  is  47  per 
cent,  against  45*7  per  cent,  among  persons  be- 
tween fit1;y  and  sixty  years  of  age.  Of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Hungary  as  many  ea^l  per  cent,  are 
acquainted  with  the  Magyar  language ;  but  of 
the  Slovaks  not  10,  and  of  the  Roumanians  and 
Rnthenians  not  6  per  cent.  The  German  lan- 
guage is  extensively  cultivated,  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  Magyars  acquiring  it  for  commer- 
cial intercourse  or  education  and  travel.  In 
the  kingdom  there  are  817,668  non-Magyars 
who  can  speak  Hungarian,  and  791,670  non- 
Germans  who  speak  German.  The  progress 
of  education  has  been  remarkable,  46  per  cent, 
of  the  10,844,000  above  the  age  of  seven  being 
able  to  read  and  write  in  1880,  against  only  25 
per  cent,  in  1870. 

OMnerce,  Indutry,  and  Agriadtue^ — ^The  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  for  the  last  three  years  re- 
ported, was  as  follows,  in  florins : 


duty.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  indus- 
trial situation  and  the  consumptive  capacity 
of  the  people  is  indicated  by  a  larger  impor- 
tation of  raw  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  of  colo- 
nial wares,  of  machinery,  of  textile  manufac- 
tures, and  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  an  increased 
exportation  of  textiles,  pf^er  manufactures, 
fine  leathers,  chemical  products,  etc. 

More  than  half  the  export  and  import  com- 
merce of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  with  Ger- 
many, next  to  which  the  chief  market  is  Rou- 
mania,  which  receives  60,000,000  florins  of  the 
exports,  and  furnishes  40,000,000  florins  of  the 
imports.  Italy  and  Russia  follow,  but  with  a 
much  smaller  trade. 

Predeu  Hetata. — ^The  movement  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  1881,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  was  as  follows,  in  florins: 


TBAR. 

Impocti. 

E:n«1. 

1879 

551,890,000 
«O7,64O,(P00 
084,420,000 

679.140.000 

ISSO 

666,870,0UO 

18SI 

717,890,000 

spBcnc. 

Inporta. 

bporik 

lin|iorti. 

1880: 
GoM 

22,200,000 
7,100,000 

8,200,000 
15,400,000 

19,000,000 

BilTer 

8,800,000* 

ToUl 

1681: 

Gold 

BOver  

29;M)0,000 

10,800,000 
18,100,000 

SO    ^y>    s*> 

10,700,000 

17,600,000 
14,900,000 

ToUl 

85,900,000 

82,500,000 

The  export  of  flour,  which  averaged^  Just 
before  the  enactment  of  the  German  corn-du- 
ties, about  2,400,000  metric  quintals,  has  fallen 
to  half  that  quantity.  Owing  to  the  active 
trade  in  live  hogs  with  Servia,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  live  animals  were  considerably 
larger  in  1881  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  Servia,  ratifled  in  Juno, 
1882,  secures  'the  entrance  of  certain  Austrian 
products  at  half  the  ordinary  duties,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  reduction  of  the  Austrian  duties 
on  live  hogs,  and  Servian  wines,  prune-brandy, 
etc.  The  exceptional  treatment  of  German 
partly  manufactured  products,  which  was  kept 
up  as  compensation  for  possible  advantages  to 
be  extended  to  Austria- Hungary  in  the  German 
tariff,  ceased  from  the  beginning  of  1888  to 
operate  as  regards  textile  manufactures  im- 
ported for  printing,  dyeing,  or  bleaching,  the 
most  important  branch  of  this  trade.  The  im- 
portation of  lard  and  pork  products  showed  a 
great  decrease  in  1881,  in  conseonence  of  the 
prohibition  of  American  pork.  The  export  of 
wines,  stimulated  in  1880  by  the  failure  of  the 
French  vintage,  decreased  from  905,841  to  438,- 
218  metric  quintals.  The  import  of  petroleum 
increased  from  1,160,000  to  1,480,000  metric 
quintals.  Ootton  and  other  textile  materials 
were  imported  in  considerably  larger  quanti- 
ties than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  contin- 
ued large  importation  of  yams  strengthened 
the  spinners  m  their  demand  for  a  protective 


I — The  Hungarian  Legislature  passed 
a  law  in  1881,  denounced  by  the  Constitutional 
party  in  the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies  as  an 
infringement  of  the  customs-union,  which  re- 
quires a  declaration  to  be  made  of  all  goods 
imported  into  or  exported  from  the  kingdom. 
According  to  the  statistics  collected  for  the  last 
eight  months  of  1881  in  pursuance  of  this  regu- 
lation, Hungary  has  a  balance  decidedly  in  its 
favor  in  the  trade  with  Austria  as  well  as  with 
other  countries.  The  returns  exhibit  the  total 
value  of  imports  as  185,800,000  florins,  of  which 
139,080,000  florins  came  from  Austria ;  and  the 
total  value  of  exports  as  242,800,000  florins, 
of  which  165,250,000  florins  were  shipped  into 
Austria. 

Hngary. — Although  in  the  social  life  of  Hun- 
gary certain  vestiges  of  feudalism  survive  the 
development  of  liberal  political  institutions, 
she  strives  to  keep  abreast  of  economical  prog- 
ress; people  ana  Government  uniting  their 
efforts  to  develop  all  dieir  resources  under  the 
pressure  of  American  competition.  The  great 
richness  of  the  Hungarian  soil  is  counterbal- 
anced by  adverse  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions  which- warn  them  against  remain- 
ing a  purely  agricultural  state.  It  is  only  by 
gigantic  protective  works  kud  a  more  and 
more  intensive  culture  that  they  can  still  hold 
their  own.  The  invention  of  the  Hungarian 
method  of  flour-milling,  made  necessary  by  the 
hfu^  quality  of  their  wheat,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  and  improved  in  the  United 
States,  marked  the  beginning  of  industrial  de- 
velopment.    A  regular  line  of  vessels  from 

*  BjcoeM  of  czporta. 
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Fiome  facilitates  the  export  of  Haogarian  flour,  lines,  was  88,790,878  iSorins  in  1881,  as  against 
which  is  now  largely  consumed  in  England.  79,988,819  florins  in  1880. 
The  new  beet-sugar  culture  and  maiiufacture  BailwajSi — The  total  length  of  railways  in 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand;  the  empire,  open  to  traffic  in  1882,  was  11,480 
but  high- wines  and  refined  spirits  are  exported  miles,  of  which  7,180  were  in  Austria  and 
as  far  as  Spain.  The  wine  production  repays  4,850  in  Hungary.  There  were,  besides,  177 
the  encouragement  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  miles  in  Bosnia.  The  length  of  railway  owned 
Government.  The  wines  are  produced  in  or  operated  by  the  state,  at  the  close  of  1881 , 
greater  quantities,  and  of  better  and  more  uni-  was  2,912  kilometres,  or  24  per  cent,  of  Uie 
form  quality,  and  are  shipped  by  the  cargo  to  total  mileage.  To  this  was  added  on  the  1st 
Bordeaux  to  replace  the  diminished  growths  of  of  January,  1882,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  rail- 
France.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  in-  road,  922  kilometres  in  length,  which  was  taken 
dnstrial  occupations  proper  increased  between  over  into  the  management  of  the  state  under 
1870  and  1880  from  784,878  to  908,958,  or  a  convention  providing  for  its  eventual  acqui- 
14  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  population  in-  sition.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1882,  a  rulroad 
creased  only  by  a  small  fraction.  bureau  was  created  for  the  direction  of  the 
IbuMfactuM* — Unable  to  resort  to  protection,  state  railroads.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Aus- 
owing  to  the  customs-union  with  Austria,  Hun-  tro-Hungarian  railroads  in  1881  were  216,- 
gary  employed  other  methods  of  encouraging  950,000  florins,  of  which  47,950,000  florins  were 
industry.    Hungarian  manufacturers  have  the  from  passengers,  and  168,000,000  florins  from 

S reference  in  Government  and  municipal  or-  freight, 

ers,  if  they  can  produce  articles  of  satisfactory  Telcgrapluk — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 

quality.    In  the  iron  industry  there  are  the  im-  1881  was  21,785  miles  in  Austria,  with  66,862 

perial  railroad  works  at  Oravicza  and  Resitza,  miles  of  wires,  and  9,082  miles  in  Hungary, 

for  which  the  best  technical  skill  in  France  was  with  82,880  miles  of  wires.    The  number  of 

imported;  the  shops  of  the  Hungarian  state  messages  carried  in  1881  was  8,865,080,  in- 

railroad,  which  excel  in  the  production  of  iron  eluding  684,069  official  dispatches, 

bridges;   and  various  private  establishments  PssMMBce. — The  number  of  letters  forwarded 

which  stand  on  the  highest  plane  of  technical  by  the  post-office  in  1881  was  248,509,000, 

art.   Leather,  paper,  pottery,  and  glass  are  also  besides  47,858,000  postal-cards  in  Austria,  and 

manufactured  successfiilly  on  a  large  scale;  but  in  Hungary  74,218,000  letters  and  18,628,000 

the  important  branch  of  textile  industry  is  postal-cards. 

represented  only  by  factories  which  subsist  on  SUpplag* — The  merchant  marine  in  1882 
the  Government  commissions  for  the  supply  numbered  70  ocean-steamers,  of  16,145  horse- 
of  the  army,  although  the  country  produces  power  and  62,887  tons ;  42  coasting-steamers, 
an  abundance  of  wool  of  superior  quality.  By  of  2,179  horse-power  and  4,472  tons ;  and 
a  law  which  went  into  eflfect  on  Jan.  1, 1882,  8,294  sailing-vessels  and flshing-smacks  of  269,- 
industrial  establishments  which  found  new  in-  970  tons.  The  crews  numbered  27,187  men. 
dustries,  or  utilize  products  previously  wasted.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd,  which  owns  the 
are  exempted  from  all  public  dues  and  taxes,  large  steamers  and  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
This  and  other  measures  of  the  kind  led  to  the  carrying  trade  between  Austria  and  the  East 
establishment  of  some  two  hundred  factories  through  the  Suez  canal,  receives  a  subsidy  of 
in  new  branches.  In  museums,  industrial  exhi-  1,780,000  florins  per  annum, 
bitions,  a  national  school  of  mechanical  draw-  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  Austrian 
ing,  a  technical  school  for  wood- workers,  in-  and  Hungarian  ports,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  in 
dnstrial  evening-schools,  etc.,  the  Government  1881,  was  47,045,  of  5,911,885  aggregate  ton- 
has  co-operated  with  private  individuals  in  fos-  nage,  of  which  19,416,  of  4,947,899  tons,  were 
tering  technical  education  and  industrial  art  steamers ;  the  number  of  departures  was  46,- 
A  review  of  the  industrial  progress  already  at-  907,  tonnage  5,918,720,  of  which  19,892,  of 
tained  is  to  be  made  in  a  national  exposition  4,942,078  tons,  were  steamers.  The  tonnage 
in  1885.  entering  Austro-Hungarian  ports  under  the 
Utf^-SMk* — ^The  live-stock  census  of  the  em-  national  flag  was  5,197,855 ;  under  the  British 
pire  shows  that  horned  cattle,  which  decreased  flag,  402,164;  under  the  Italian,  201,608. 
between  1867  and  1869,  increased  between  the  Flaaim. — The  budget  estimates  of  revenue 
latter  date  and  1880  from  7,425,212  to  8,584,-  and  expenditures  for  common  affairs  in  1882 
077;  while  sheep,  in  consequence  of  the  A  us-  place  the  total  at  117,149,549  florins,  of  which 
tralian  production,  decreased  from  6,026,898  the  contributions  from  the  two  halves  of  the 
to  8,841,840.  American  competition  and  the  empire  make  up  1 18,824,679  florins  Tone  florin 
German  protective  tariff  are  beginning  to  ex-  =  60  cents)..  Of  the  total  sum,  101,591,880  flor- 
erdse  a  depressing  effect  on  the  wheat-grow-  ins  are  devoted  to  the  army,  9,177,829  florins 
ing,  flour-milling,  and  cattle-raising  interests  of  to  the  navy,  4,828,900  florins  to  the  diplomatic 
Hungary  and  Austria.  There  have  been*  actual  service,  1,926,040  florins  to  the  financial  ad- 
importations  of  American  wheat  ministration,  and  125,400  florins,  to  tiie  flnan- 

Hlilag* — ^The  total  net  valae  of  the  product  cial  control, 

of  the  mines  and  furnaces,  after  deducting  the  The  estimates  for  1888  make  the  expendi- 

valne  of  the  ores,  together  with  that  of  the  sa-  tures  184,661,988  florins,  of  which  102,418,818 
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florioB  are  reqaired  for  the  army,  0,162,224  branches  of  xzfinditubx.                      iktiu. 

florina  for  the  navy,  4,246,900  florins  for  for-    **^?y  ^'J"J;Sf ^m'Sb'Im 

eign  affairs,  and  1,062,661  florins  for  the  finance  **       Commeroe '. '. '.           ',                \  4A,im.96i 

ministry.    There  are  extraordinary  expenses    ?!?^^'^"^J.*vi; ^ftolSMSS 

#^-  4.u^  «..w..  i«  13^.*.:«      Tk^  A^«4.»:i«nf ;Vvn<.  ♦/v     Intfi^st  on  pablic  debt 12M25,(M8 

for  the  army  in  Hosnia.     ine  contributions  to    Pengiona  ud  fmuits 8?9n,980 

be  assessed  on  the  two  parts  of  the  empire     CialelthAn  portion  of  ooaunon  ezpenditiue 80,M6,680 

are  09,001,768  flonna.       .„,..,,.  .  Total  expenditow  of  1882 435,720,951 

The  expenses  of  the  cinl  administration  of  ^,      „          .      ^^    ,    .    ^         . «»,». .    .  ««^ 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1888  are  estimated  ,  The  Hunganan  budgeto  from  1877  to  1882 

at  7,080,800  florins,  including  the  foUowing  ~^^^^!P  *^?''*«®  ^^  defloit  of  nearly  23,- 

items:  public  highways,  280,600  florins ;  wor-  000,000  florins.     The  estimated  revenue  for 

ship,  162,608  florms ;  education,  01,880  florins ;  1^82  was  as  foUows  : 

military  forces,  251,084  florins ;  gendarmerie,  ^i  J?^,T  ^'  iovence.                            JJSJT^ 

4  t « ^  /Uw  a     •  mi  *   t.  J,'       A.  A     I/lrect  ttzes oo,o9u,000 

1,114,476  flonns.    The  receipts  are  estimated    indirect  taxw  and  monopoiiw Ii8;i27;a6i 

at  7,217,810  florins,  of  which  the  tithes  pro-     StaU  domalna,  mlnoa,  and  rtUw»y« »ft,187,U« 

duce  2,260,000  florins;  the  income-tax,  600,-    Su^ljLlo'S^.ioSipiiiV;;;;;;; ••:::: •;:•.  27f78^iiS 

000  florins;   sheep-tax,  247,000  florins;  cus-  

toras,  702,000  florins;  tobaoco-tax,  1,806,000         Total wtmm of  1882 80i,»67,2i4 

florins;   salt,  867,186  florins;  octroi,  48,000  The  following  were  the  estimated  expendi- 

florins;  and  stamps,  300,000  florins.  tures  under  the  principal  heads : 

The  estimates  communicated  to  the  Delega-  bbakchis  ov  xxpiNDirnRc                      noHu. 

tions  for  1884  call  for  4,888,110  florins  for    Boyai  hooaebold *»«^S2 

foreign  affairs,  102,418,630  florins  for  the  army,  g?Jtrif^{£\'to&                                    i,2M^ 

including  6,876,006  florins  of  extraordinary  ex-    Mini8ti7''ad2a<iM'' 64,846 

^^^IM'^ITI  ^"'""'  '*"  *^*  TV  ^tt-  ""^ "  2XJh«  :::::::::::;:::::::::::  W:IS 

400  and  126.747  flonns  respectively  for  the  «        war 6*812,900 

financial  administration  and  control,  and  1,073,-  "        Kducation  and  Worthip ,f;^-SS 


"  JoAtioe  10,1»,898 


460  florins  for  pensions.    The  total  expendi-          «        Public  Worka 28,848,748 

turee  are  estimated  at  116,170,880  florins,  the          **        AffricaHareandOoiimi«ra  8,628i9i8 

net  «,rpiu8  of  the  oostoms  «ppii««bie  to  the  S;2i?23Mt?H»u;-.«,;:::::::::  ?i;SJS;Sg 

common    expenses  at   17,633,670   florins,   and  Tnnalelthan  portion  of  the  common  ezpendttura 


the  contributions  of  the  two  states  at  08,107,-       oftheemplre S-ffJ'HJ 


700  florins.    For  the  army  of  occupation  in 


MiflceUaneona  ezpenaea 65,881,026 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  7,807,000  florins  are         Total  espanditnn  of  1882 828,285,811 

asked.    The  cost  of  the  civil  administration  of  The  ordinary  expenses  for  1888  were  esti- 

the  occupied  provmces  is  estimated  at  7,866,-  mated  at  288,800,000  florins,  the  ordinary  rev- 

267  florins,  and  the  revenue  from  the  provinces  enues  at  280,700,000  florins.    The  budget  for 

at  7,412,616  florins.  1884  places  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  208,- 

Tbe  Austrian  Government  is  very  tardy  in  200,000  florins,  and  the  revenues  at  206,600,- 

publisbing  the  accounts  of  actual  reoeipto  and  oOO  florins ;  the  total  expenditures  at  820,200,- 

expenditures.    The  budget  estimates  in  recent  oOO  florins,  and  the  total  revenues  at  808,000,- 

years  show  invariably  a  deficit,  averaging  since  qOO  fiorins. 

1876  some  87,600,000  florhis  a  year.    The  es-  pame  Defct— The  public  debt  of  the  Austrian 

timated  revenue  for  1882  is  448.156,708  flor-  Empire  was  already  large  at  the  end  of  the  Na- 

ins;  expenditures,  486,720,061  florins.     The  poleonio  wars.    After  1848  it  increased  again 

principal  heads  of  revenue  are  as  follow :  rapidly  from  1,260,000,000  fiorins  to  8,000,000,- 


souROBS  ov  RKvxNus.  vioriMu  000  fiorius  iu  1868.    The  war  of  1866  added 

DtncttaxM 92,910.000  800,000,000  of  new  loans,  which  were  offset 

SSt'Zio^r WM6  000  by  the  amount  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  debt 

Tobacco  n»noi»iyV.V^V.*.'.'.*.V.V.'.*!!.*.'!!!!!!.*!  68|947^2oo  assumed  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     At  the 

j^eCi'feM m!momo  ^^P**"***^**  of  Austria  and  Hungary  an  agree- 

sSSeioitJ^ !!.'.';.■;.'!.*;.'!.'!*.!!.'!.'!.'!*.;;!!.'.*!;.'  M^mooo  ™®»t  ^M  made,  in  May,  1868,  renewed  with 

Kxdaedatilca  ..!..!...'.'. \',\\\\\\\\\  88,167,000  oertain  modifications  in  1877,  whereby  70  per 

^^i^\!^^^J^.:::'':::r:. v^m  ^^^  ^^^^^  *o**^  charges  of  the  debt  fell  upon 

MiBoeiianeona  reoeipta'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'  4i,628!899  Austria  and  80  per  cent,  upon  Hungary.    Since 

1868  the  two  kingdoms  have  kept  their  finances 

separate.    The  deficits  in  Hnngai'y  constantly 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenditures  recurring  since  1867,  have  been  funded  in  a 

of  the  several  departments:  special  debt,  amounting  in  1881  to  the  enor- 

BRANCHis  OF  ExpiKDiTURt  VM..  ™«>us  sum  of  1,046,310,600  fiorius.    Austria 

Imperial  booichoid 4,600,000  has  a  large  amount  of  fioating  liabilities  arising 

bmMiriaicabinotChaiioafy ,  JI'SS  ^^^  ^^c  same  cause,  given  in  a  return  for  Jan. 

oS^rifMi«i!;to;;:::::;::.\\::::::;;:::::^  iloS!!?  i,  1882,  as  411,008,744  fiorins,  represented  by 

Miniatry  of  the  intortor I7,ii60,7e6  a  depreciated  paper  currency  amounting  to 

:          SSS^^aS -iid  wi;-up ::  iflTeilS  820,484.W7  florL?,  imd  Interest-bearinK  trew- 

•»          Agrieakiiro. 11,519,406  ury  notcs  amounting  to  01 ,668,707  florins^  into 


Total  royenoe  of  1688 448,165,796 
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which  form  the  later  defioits  were  convertedL  Aostrian  sjstem  of  taxes,  the  fourth  within 
The  debt  of  the  whole  empire  and  of  the  Ans-  eighteen  years,  turns  to  this  source  which  is 
triao  monarchy,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1882,  was  fdready  so  folly  utilized  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
8,280,065,699  tiorins,  of  which  the  consolidated  The  new  land-tax  is  apportioned  among  the 
debt,  bearing  interest,  represents  8,088,116,776  different  provinces,  and  isnssessed  at  87,500,- 
florins;  non-interest-bearing,  115,756,604  flor-  000  florins  for  fifteen  years  from  1881.  The 
ins ;  floating  liabilities,  112,183,618  florins;  and  new  personal  income-tax  is  intended  to  replaoe 
annuities,  18,998,701  florins.  The  total  annual  all  other  methods  of  extraordinary  or  supple- 
charge  of  the  Austrian  and  common  debts  mentary  taxation.  The  rate  is  variable,  and 
amounted  in  1882  to  158,865,020  florins,  of  is  fixed  in  the  budget  annually,  according  to 
which  the  share  borne  by  Hungary  was  80, 817,-  the  requirements  of  the  Government.  Incomes 
758  florins.  from  enterprises  which  are  required  to  furnish 

An  operation  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hun-  an  official  exhibit  of  their  finances,  and  which 

garian  debt  was  begun  in  1881,  in  which  year  are  taxed  ^  at  their  source,  are  not  subject  to 

160,000,000  florins  of  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds  the  personal  income-tax.  This  variable  extraor- 

were  redeemed  by  the  issue  of  a  4  per  cent,  dinary  tax  is  supplementary  to  the  scheme  of 

loan  which  was  taken  at  a  fixed  price  of  77f .  tilie  ordinary  direct  taxes,  which  covers  system- 

The  operation  was  suspended  on  account  of  atlcally  the  five  classes  of  objects  approved  by 

the  monetary  crisis,  and  resumed  again  in  1888,  modem  national  economists,  viz.,  land,  houses, 

when  800,000,000  florins  were  converted  on  income  from  investments,  trades,  and  salaries, 

slightly  less  favorable  terms  than  before.  The  land-taxes  are  copied  after  the  Prussian 

TulC — By  agreement  between  the  Austrian  system.  The  cadastral  survey  and  valuation, 
and  Hungarian  governments  an  increase  in  the  begun  in  1869,  was  completed  in  1881,  at  a 
tariff  on  petroleum,  coffee,  and  tea  was  adopted  cost  of  20,000,000  florins.  The  yield  of  the 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  chronic  deficits  in  land-tax  is  not  greater  than  before.  The  house- 
both  countries.  These  enhanced  duties,  which  tax  is  assessed  on  town  property  according  to 
fall  with  excessive  severity  on  the  laboring  its  renting  value,  and  upon  rural  dwellings  ao- 
classes,  went  into  operation  in  1882.  The  im-  cording  to  the  number  of  rooms  they  contain, 
port  duty  on  petroleum  was  increased  from  3f  Mud  and  thatch  cabins  pay  75  kreutzers  (87^ 
to  10  florins  per  metric  quintal.  In  addition  cents),  houses  with  a  single  room  1  fiorin  60 
to  this  an  excise  duty  on  refined  petroleum  of  kreutzers  (75  cents),  with  two  rooms  1  fiorin 
61  florins  per  100  kilos  was  imposed  by  the  70  kreutzers,  up  to  villas  and  castles  with  forty 
Hungarian  Government.  The  increased  reve-  rooms,  which  pay  220  fiorins  ($110)  per  annum, 
nue  in  both  halves  of  the  empire  from  the  new  and  5  florins  more  for  each  additional  room, 
petroleum  duty  is  calculated  at  6,000,000  flor-  This  class-tax  on  dwellings  is  higher,  and  the 
ins.  The  duty  on  coffee  is  increased  from  24  progression  somewhat  steeper  than  under  the 
to  40  florins  per  metric  quintal,  and  on  tea  from  old  law.  The  new  income-tax  affects  all  in- 
60  to  100  florins,  from  which  changes  an  in-  comes  from  invested  capital  which  are  not  taxed 
creased  yield  of  6,500,000  florins  is  expected.  under  other  heads,  or  expressly  exempted  from 

TuLOk — A  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  in-  taxation  by  special  laws,  as  are  the  interest  on 
come-tax,  carried  through  by  the  Austrian  Gov-  deposits  in  tne  postal  savings-banks,  and  the 
emment,  forms  part  of  a  plan  for  the  reform  revenues  of  charitable  institutions,  of  public 
of  the  whole  system  of  direct  taxation.  The  schools,  and  incomes  not  exceeding  800  florins, 
revision  of  the  land  and  house  taxes  had  already  The  law  requires  every  one  to  give  any  desired 
been  accomplished.  The  new  income-taxes  are  information  respectinj^  his  own  income  or  that 
much  simpler  than  the  former  system,  which  of  another.  The  tax  is  5  per  cent.,  except  on 
even  the  officials  had  difficulty  in  understand-  dividends  derived  from  corporations,  whicn  paj 
ing  in  all  its  details.  A  progressive  scale  is  10  per  cent.  Industrial  and  commercial  con- 
established  for  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  cems  are  taxed  according  to  their  mean  profits, 
professions.  Besides  the  other  taxes  on  special  beginning  with  8  per  cent,  on  1,500  fiorins,  and 
kinds  of  income,  every  one  receiving  more  than  ascending  to  10  per  cent,  on  over  50,000  fiorins 
700  fiorins  a  year  of  net  income  pays  a  personal  annual  profit.  The  tax  on  earnings  does  not 
income-tax  calculated  on  a  progressive  scale,  touch  incomes  below  800  fiorins.  Up  to  50O 
The  changes  are  expected  to  augment  the  reve-  fiorins  the  rate  is  0'2  per  cent.,  ascending  to  10 
nnes,  which  the  chronic  defioits  in  the  budget  per  cent,  for  salaries  or  professional  earnings 
render  necessary  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Hun-  exceeding  5,000  fiorins. 
gary.  In  both  halves  of  the  empire  the  indirect  Amy  nd  Navy. — ^The  total  war  stren^  of 
taxes,  consisting  of  stamps,  fees,  and  imposts  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  the  beginning 
on  articles  of  consumption,  have  been  pushed  of  1888  was  about  1,250,000  men,  including 
to  the  extreme  limit,  with  the  exception,  per-  245,000  Austrian  Landwehr  and  205,000  Hun- 
haps,  of  the  sugar  and  spirit  taxes.  The  in-  garian  Honveds.  The  standing  army  is  under 
come-tax  in  Hungary  is  higher  than  in  almost  the  control  of  the  common  Minister  of  War, 
any  other  country,  being  12  per  cent,  on  incomes  while  the  militia  is  looked  after  by  the  Minis- 
from  stocks  and  bonds.*    The  revision  of  the  ters  of  National  Defense  in  the  two  king- 

*  1%  I.  exceeded  onl^  in  Italy,  where  inooma.  from  ftanded  ^""T  J^f  ""^^^"^  ""^ "^^ ''TA'!^^'''t^^^ 

•eenrities  pay  IBS  per  cent  to  bj  the  two  states  and  embodied  m  the  law 
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of  Dec.  5,  1868,  is  tbiit  of  uniyersal  liability  to  tion  of  the  south  Slav  peoples,  became  still  more 
arms,  on  the  model  of  the  German  army.  The  evident  in  1888.  The  King  of  Servia,  by  becom- 
term  of  service  is  three  years  in  the  standing  ing  the  protSge  of  Austria,  effectoally  alienated 
army  and  seven  years  in  the  reserve,  with  a  his  subjects,  who  after  his  return  from  a  visit 
liability  to  serve  two  years  more  in  the  Land-  to  Vienna,  in  Angnst,  broke  out  in  open  revolu- 
wehr.  The  reorganization  of  the  army,  be-  tion.  The  pretender,  Earageoi^vicb,  fortified 
gun  in  1883,  introduces  the  territorial  system,  by  Russian  support  and  a  matrimonial  alliance 
dividing  the  empire  into  fifteen  torp%  d^ar*  with  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  hovered  on  the 
mU  districts,  subdivided  into  recraitmg  pre-  borders,  ready  to  seize  the  throne.  The  occu- 
cincts.  The  102  regiments  of  infantry,  of  four  pied  provinces  remained  tranquil  during  the 
battalions,  will  each  be  stationed  in  the  dis-  year.  The  refugees  nearly  all  returned  from 
trict  from  which  it  is  recruited.  The  stand-  Montenegro.  In  the  autumn  the  recruiting 
ing  army  numbered  in  the  beginning  of  1882  proceeded  without  o^ection.  The  difSculties 
251,455  men  on  the  peace  footing  and  779,597  with  the  Roumanian  Government  were  not  de- 
including  the  reserves.  The  active  army  was  cided  at  the  Danubian  conference  in  a  manner 
made  up  as  follows :  infantry,  144,788  men ;  satisfactory  to  Ronmania,  but  negotiations  be- 
yagers,  16,186;  cavalry,  42,271 ;  field-artillery,  gun  at  Vienna  with  M.  Bratlano  in  the  fall 
20,228  ;  fortress  artillery,  7,110  ;  engineers,  promise  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of  jeal- 
5,296 ;  pioneers,  2,672 ;  staff  and  departmental  ousy.  (See  Danttbb^  Evbopbait  Commission  of 
services,  18,009 ;  total,  251,455.  the.)    The  Roumaman  Minister  apologized  for 

The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  consisted,  in  his  hostile  declarations  of  the  preceding  year. 
1882,  of  18  iron-clad  war-vessels,  87  steamers,  A  boundary  commission  began  the  adjustment 
chiefly  small  and  constructed  for  coast-defense,  of  certain  disputed  points  of  the  frontier  line 
6  sailing-vessels,  and  12  torpedo-boats.  Of  the  between  Hungary  and  Ronmania.  One  of  the 
armored  vessels,  ten  are  sea-going  crnisers.  occasional  quarrels  between  the  frontier  guards 
The  largest  is  the  Gustozza,  a  bro^side  ship  on  boUi  sides  of  the  line  created  a  sensation  in 
of  7,060  tons,  covered  with  91-inch  plates,  and  October,  until  it  was  known  that  the  partici- 
armed  with  eight  18-ton  Krapp  guns.  Of  more  pants  were  alone  responsible.  The  Hungarian 
modern  type  is  the  Tegethoff,  of  7,890  tons,  Government  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  re- 
armored  with  steel  18  inches  thick,  with  six  moving  the  obstacles  to  navigation  at  the  Iron 
25-ton  Krupp  guns  ranged  broadside  and  in  a  Gate  in  the  Danube. 

turret.    The  Erzherzog  Albrecbt  has  8^  inch  Still  more  important  to  Austria  than  the  ar- 

piates  and  eight  18-ton  Krapp  guns.    The  navy  rangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danube,  was 

was  manned  in  July,  1882,  by  6,270  officers  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Gin^ferenee  d 

men,  who  can  be  doubled  in  the  event  of  war.  quatre  and  arranged  with  the  Turkish  Gov- 

The  navy  is  recruited  by  a  levy  on  the  sea-  ernment  regarding  the  speedy  completion  of 

faring  population,  subject  to  the  same  term  of  the  Turkish  lines  of  ridlroad  to  connect  with 

service  as  in  the  army,  supplemented  by  enlist-  the  Austro-Hungarian  system, 

ments.    Austria  has  a  strongly  fortified  naval  Tto  Danbe  tad  Tirklsh  laOwayB. — In  the 

harbor  at  Pola,  which  has  been  enlarged  so  eighteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle 

as  to  be  enabled  to  contain  the  entire  fieet,  of  the  nineteenth,  Austria  enloyed  a  commer- 

and  another  naval  port  at  Trieste,  where  the  cial  primacy  in  Turkey  which  was  originally 

arsenals  are  situated.  won  by  her  successful  wars  against  the  Otto- 

FMCign  RelatlMS.— The  situation  of  Austria-  mans,  and  which  her  geographical  position 

Hungary  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers  and  enabled  her  to  maintain.    The  political  asoend- 

the  peace  of  Europe,  though  more  difficult  ency  in  the  lands  of  the  divided  Ottoman  Em- 

than  that  of  any  other  country,  is  becoming  pire  has  since  been  borne  away  by  Russia  and 

more  secure  through  the  strengthening  of  the  the  Western  powers,  and  in  the  commercial 

league  of  peace  of  which  the  German  Chancel-  arrangements  subsequently  entered  into  Aus- 

lor  is  the  author.   The  dangerous  feelings  which  tria  has  seen  her  geographical  advantages  neu- 

were  rife  in  both  Russia  and  Italy  in  the  preced-  tralized  and  the  trade  pass  into  the  hands  of 

ing  year  were  less  noticeable  in  1888.  The  bond  the  more  enterprising  merchants  of  England, 

between  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Italy  France,  and  Belgium.     This  Levantine  trade 

seems  to  grow  more  acceptable  to  the  Italian  is,  however,  of  vital  importance  to  Austria  and 

people,  although  a  large  section  do  not  yet  give  Hungary,  unfavorably  situated  as  they  are  with 

up  tlie  idea  that  there  are  still  scores  to  settle  regard  to  the  ocean  commerce.    By  the  Paris 

with  their  old  enemy.    The  Irredentist  demon-  Treaty  of  1856,  Austria  was  compelled  to  share 

strations  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  control  over  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 

but  subsided  later.    The  Russian  strategic  rail-  with  France,  Great  Britain,  the  German  states, 

roads  and  rumored  massing  of  troops  on  the  Russia,  Italy,  and  Turkey.     The  aete  public 

frontier  created  great  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  1865  took  away  the  remaining  privileges 

of  the  year,  but  the  visit  of  the  Russian  minis-  which  the  Commission  of  Riverain  States  se- 

ter,  M.  de  Giers,  at  Vienna,  and  the  manifes-  cured  to  Austria,  and  the  Pontus  conference 

tations  of  pacific  intentions  for  the  present  on  of  1871  confirmed  the  prolongation  of  the  Eu- 

the  part  of  the  Ozar  tranquillized  this  feeling,  ropean  commission  till  April  24,  1888.     The 

The  sonroe  of  the  danger,  however,  the  situa-  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  extended  the  Jurisdio- 
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tion  of  the  oommiagion  up  to  the  Iron  Gate,  brandb  from  Usknb  to  meet  the  Bnlgarian  seo- 
gave  Roumania  a  voice  which  it  haa  nsea  tion  at  Mitrovitza,  which  it  was  intended  to 
against  Anstria,  and  delivered  over  to  Rassiaj  continue  from  Nish  bj  waj  of  Mitrovitza^ 
with  the  Kilia  arm  and  the  Stari-Stamboul  Novi-Bazar,  Ser^jevo,  Travnik,  Ba^jalnka,  and 
month,  the  possible  military  command  of  the  Kovi,  tojoin  the  Austrian  railf  oad  at  Agram. 
mouth  of  the  Danube  and  control  of  its  com-  Baron  Hirsch  finished  the  Salonica  road  up 
meroe.  The  deepening  of  the  mouth  of  the  to  Mitrovitza,  and  constructed  the  Bulgarian 
Danube  bj  the  European  commission  was  in  branch  to  Timova.  British  intrigues  and  the 
reality  detrimental  to  Austrian  commercial  in-  rival  interests  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
terests.  The  stoppage  of  navigation  during  the  states  prevented  the  work  from  being  carried 
winter  months,  the  shoal  and  shifting  <3ian-  any  farther.  The  portions  thus  far  completed 
nel  in  the  wide  stretch  between  Pressburg  and  opened  up  the  whole  interior  of  the  Balkan 
GOnyd,  and  the  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gate,  de-  Peninsula  to  British  commerce,  while  Austria- 
prive  the  Danube  of  value  as  an  outlet  for  Aus-  Hungary  derived  no  benefit  from  them.  When . 
trian  commerce.  Before  the  improvement  of  the  rorte  showed  an  inclination  to  complete 
the  mouth,  Austrian  merchants  monopolized  the  connection  with  the  Austrian  railroads,  it 
the  markets  of  the  lower  valley.  Since  British  was  persuaded  to  divert  the  line  for  supposed 
and  French  vessels  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  strategical  reasons,  and  adopt  the  prqject  of 
river,  the  Austrians  have  been  driven  step  a  difficult  mountain  railway  from  Sophia  to 
by  step  from  this  profitable  field.  In  the  sea-  Uskub.  The  Hungarians  were  strongly  op- 
traffic  Austria  has  lost  ground  in  the  same  pro-  posed  to  the  Hirsch  project,  desiring  that  the 
portion.  The  overland  exports  to  Turkey,  in-  connection  with  the  Continental  system  should 
eluding  Servia  and  Roumania,  increased  only  be  through  Hungary,  and  the  Government 
16,000,000  fiorins  in  the  sixteen  years  from  went  so  fkr  as  to  make  surveys  for  a  direct 
1864  to  1880.  Of  the  imports  of  all  Turkish  line  from  Pesth  through  Semlin  and  Belgrade 
ports  in  the  ten  years  endmg  with  1872,  Eng-  to  Nish.  The  territorial  changes  consequent 
land  furnished  48  per  cent.,  France  15  per  upon  the  Russo-Turkish  War  increased  the 
cent.,  Germany  7i  per  cent.,  and  Austria  not  divided  interests  and  strategical  questions. 
7  per  dent.  In  the  ten  years  between  1867  The  Berlin  Congress,  instead  of  deciding  the 
and  1877  the  trade  with  Turkey  showed  a  rapid  question  of  the  railroads,  left  it  in  an  almost 
decline.  In  the  former  year  18*8  per  cent,  of  hopeless  tangle  by  referring  it  to  the  Confe- 
the  import,  and  22*1  per  cent,  of  the  export  renee  d  guatre^  making  it  depend  upon  the 
trade  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  with  Tur-  mutual  agreement  of  Austria  -  Hungary,  the 
key;  but  in  1876  the  proportions  were  11*6  Porte,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  Austro- 
and  18  per  cent,  respectively^  while  the  tran-  Servian  railroad  convention  was  concluded  as 
sit  trade  declined  80  per  cent  The  Austrian  early  as  April  9,  1880.  In  this,  Servia  bound 
tonnage  on  the  lower  Danube  declined  from  itsefr  to  construct  within  three  years  a  rail- 
86,000  in  1879  to  50,000  in  1881,  wOiile  the  road  connecting  with  the  Pesth-Semlin  line 
British  increased  from  186,000  to  882,000.  Of  and  running  from  the  Hungarian  boundary 
the  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  Sulina  near  Belgrade  up  the  Harava  valley  to  Nish, 
month  in  1872,  80  per  cent,  was  British  and  11  and  there  dividing  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
per  cent.  Austrian;  while  in  1881.  68  percent.  Turkish  railroads  by  two  branches,  one  run- 
was  British  and  6  per  cent.  Austrian.  ning  to  the  Bulgarian  boundary  toward  Bel- 
The  long-projected  railroad  connection  with  lova,  where  it  would  join  the  Constantinople 
Turkey  was  expected  to  give  Austria  the  op-  line,  and  the  other  to  the  Turkish  boundary 
portimity  to  regain  the  position  which  was  to  meet  an  extension  of  the  Salonica-Mitro- 
lost  through  the  errors  of  ner  diplomatists  and  vitza  railroad.  The  work  was  not  completed 
the  inciipacity  of  her  merchants.  In  1869,  at  the  term  agreed  upon,  June  8,  1888,  nor  is 
Baron  Hirsch,  the  famous  Austrian  railroad  it  yet  decided  where  the  junctions  with  the 
financier,  undertook  to  construct  for  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  rdlroads  are  to  be. 
Turkish  Government  a  line  of  railroad  which  The  Cor^ferenu  d  quatre,  at  its  sittings  in  1881 
should  extend  through  the  length  of  Turkey  and  1882,  debated  fruitlessly  the  questions  of 
and  connect  under  uie  most  favorable  condi-  the  international  postal  and  telegraph  services, 
tions  with  the  Austrian  net-work.  Tbe  con-  tariff  regulations,  etc.  A  note  communicated 
cessions  provided  for  a  railroad  from  Con-  to  the  Turkish  Government  by  the  Austrian 
stantinople  via  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis,  embassador  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  com- 
through  Bosnia  to  the  Save,  where  it  would  plains  of  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the  decis- 
oonnect  with  the  Southern  nalroad  of  Austria,  ions  of  the  Conference  d  quatre^  and  making 
Branch  roads  were  to  connect  the  trunk-line  the  extensions  to  connect  with  the  Servian 
with  Salonica,  Dedeagatch,  and  Shumla.  The  and  Bulgarian  roads.  It  declared  that  the 
Constantinople  end  was  built  to  beyond  Philip-  Porte  hi^  not  yet  determined  the  route  by 
popolis,  the  Salonica  branch  constructed,  and  which  the  Yamboli  line  was  to  reach  the  Bul- 
the  Novi-Banjaluka  section  finished,  by  1872.  garian  railroad  at  Shumla,  and  neither  accept- 
A  convention  was  concluded  for  the  continn-  ed  nor  r^ected  the  Servian  proposal  of  uie 
ation  of  the  east  end  from  Bellova  to  Sophut  Vranja  route  for  the  connection  of  the  Saloni- 
and  Kish,  and  the  extension  of  the  Salonica  oa-Uskub  road  with  the  Servian  system.    The 
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alternative  is  the  Pristlna  ronte,  by  which  the  law  enacted  in  1882  to  all  male  persons  payine 

condnnation  already  conatraoted  to  Mitrovitza  five  florins  in  direct  taxes.    The  Provincicd 

wonld  be  utilized.    The  Anstrians  were  desir-  Diets  are  composed  as  follows :  1,  the  arcbbisb- 

ons  that  the  connection  with  the  Salonica  ops  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 

road  should  be  taken  in*  band  first,  instead  of  Oriental  Greek  Ohnrohes  and  the  chancellors 

the  extension  of   the  Tamboli  branch  into  of  the  nniversities ;  2,  representatives  of  the 

Bulgaria,  which  latter  would  serve  Roumanian  landed  aristocracy,  elected  by  all  proprietors 

and  Russian  interests   and'  promote  British  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  100  florins;  3, 

rather  than  Austrian  commerce.    The  passage  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  all  the 

of  the  railroads  through  Hungary,  Servia,  and  burgesses ;  4,  representatives  of  chambers  of 

Bnlguia,   instead  of  directly  from    Austria  commerce  and  trade-guilds ;  6,  representatives 

proper  into  Turkey,  deprived  them  of  many  of  rural  communes  elected  indirectly  throagh 

of  the  expected  advantages  to  Austrian  com-  electoral  coUeges.    The  provinces  are  seven- 

merce  and  industry,  while  favoring  the  rival  teen  in  number :  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Aus- 

Hungarian  interests.    The  protracted  discus-  tria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Tyrol,  Yorarlberg,  Bohe- 

sions  of  the  Gonfhence  d  quatre  led  at  last  to  mia,*  Dalmatia,   Galicia,   Oarinthia,  Carniola, 

the  adoption  of  a  railroad  convention  which  Bukovina,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gorida,  Istria,  ana 

was  signed  May  9,  1888.    The  ronte  agreed  Trieste. 

upon  for  the  line  which  will  connect  Vienna  The  Reichsrath  has  power  to  legislate  on 
with  Oonstantinople,  passes  through  Semlin,  matters  of  customs,  trade  and  commerce,  bank- 
Belgrade,  Nish,  Pirot,  Oaribrod,  Sophia,  Ba-  ing,  posts,  telegrapns,  and  railroads,  subject  to 
kerel,  and  Bellova,  to  Sarembey,  the  present  royal  approval,  to  scrutinize  the  public  accounts 
terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Constantinople,  and  discuss  all  bills  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
The  road  from  Salonica  is  to  join  the  Servian  tare,  and  to  ratify  all  legislation  relating  to 
rdboad  from  Belgrade  to  Yranja,  by  means  military  service.  Members  of  both  houses 
of  a  railroad  to  be  constructed  from  the  latter  have  the  right  of  initiative.  The  presiding 
place  to  a  point  on  the  Salonica  railroad  in  officers  in  both  bodies  are  nominated  by  the 
the  neighborhood  of  Pristina,  or  wherever  the  Emperor.  The  Reichsrath  must  be  convened 
surveys  indicate  the  most  favorable  route,  the  annually,  and,  in  case  of  dissolution,  new  elec- 
point  of  Junction  to  be  settled  upon  by  the  tions  must  take  place  within  six  months.  The 
Porte  within  a  year.  The  16th  of  October,  Provincial  Diets  legislate  on  matters  of  local 
1880,  is  set  as  the  term  at  which  both  lines  administration  and  taxstion,  particularly  agra- 
must  be  completed.  The  gauge  is  to  be  the  rian  regulation^  public  works,  the  church, 
same  as  that  of  the  AuaMan  railroads,  the  schools,  and  public  charity, 
signal  system  and  other  modes  of  operation  The  Cabinet  is  composed  as  follows :  Presi- 
are  to  follow  those  of  Austria, .  and  in  the  dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
customs  arrangements  every  facility  is  given  rior.  Count  £duard  Taafe,  bom  in  1888,  who 
to  commerce  and  traveL  The  tariffs  per  kilo-  held  the  same  portfolio  in  a  former  ministry, 
metro  are  to  be  identical  in  the  countries  1867-'70,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  pres- 
through  which  the  roads  pass.  At  least  one  ent  Cabinet  Aug.  19,  1879;  Minister  of  Public 
express  daily  is  to  run  in  each  direction  be-  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Baron  S. 
tween  Vienna  and  Pesth  and  Constantinople.  Conrad  D^£ybesfeld,  appointed  Feb.  17,  1880; 
and  Vienna  and  Pesth  and  Salonica,  at  a  speed  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dunsyewski,  ap- 
of  at  least  85  kilometres  (22  miles)  an  hoar.  pointed  June  26,  1880 ;  Minister  of  Agricm- 
Aistrla. — Austria  proper,  or  Cisleithania,  has  ture.  Count  Julias  FiJkenhayn,  appointed  Aug. 
been  governed  since  tne  rooognition  of  Hun-  19,  1879 ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National 
garian  independence  by  a  twofold  Legislatare,  Economy,  Baron  F.  Pino  von  Friedenthal,  ap- 
a  central  body,  called  tJie  Reichsrath,  and  local  pointed  Jan.  14,  1881 ;  Minister  of  National 
assemblies,  or  Provincial  Diets,  for  the  indi-  Defense,  Maj.-Gen.  Counts,  von  Welsersheimb, 
vidtud  provinces.  The  Reichsrath  consists  of  appointed  June  26, 1880 ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
an  upper  house,  or  House  of  Lords,  and  a  low-  A.  Prazak,  apnointed  Jan.  14, 1881 ;  Minister 
er  hoaso,  or  House  of  Deputies.  The  House  without  Porttoiio,  F.  Ziemialkowski,  appointed 
of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  Aug.  12, 1879. 

blood  royal  14  in  number  in  1882 ;  the  terri-  PiHtlctf  CknaMit, — ^The  Czechs,  whose  posi- 

torial  nobility,  numbering  58 ;  the  archbishops  tion  was  strongthened  by  the  Bohemian  elec- 

(10)  and  bishops  of  princely  rank  (7);  and  life-  tions  of  1888,  continued  to  press  their  victory 

members  appomted  by  the  Emperor  for  distin-  over  the  German  party,  which  showed  a  still 

gaished  merit  and  ability,  in  number  106.    The  moro  bitter  and  irreconcilable  spirit.     Pn>- 

Abgeordnetenhaus,  or  House  of  Deputies,  con-  vision  was  made  for  the  establisliment  of  a 

sists,  under  the  electoral  law  of  1878,  of  868  Czechish  medical  faculty  in  the  University  of 

members  elected  by  four  differont  constitu-  Prague.    Although  the  Czechs  and  Slovenes 

encies:  1,  the  people  of  the  rural  districts ;  2,  elected  ropresentatives  to  the  Reichsrath  who 

the  people  of  the  towns ;  8,  the  chambers  of  for   four  years  have  dictated  radical  changes 

commerce  in  the  large  towns;  4,  the  large  in  the  laws  of  the  empire  for  the  benefit  of 

landed  proprietors.    The  franchise  in  the  popu-  their    races,    yet  the   provincial    legislation 

lar  urban  constituencies  was  extended  by  a  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  old  German 
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majority.  Finally,  the  ministrr  save  heed  for  a  year  or  two  past  it  has  seen  evidences  of 
to  the  Ireqnent  memorials  from  Bohemia  and  a  wide-spread  socialistio  propaganda,  and  has 
Camiola,  and  ordered  new  eleotions  for  the  heen  startled  by  eocentnc  crimes  committed 
Diets  of  those  provinces,  in  which  an  over-  by  revolutionary  desperadoes,  by  riotoos  detn- 
whelming  migonty  of  AutonomisUc  candidates  onstrations  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  and  by 
were  retanied.  In  Gslicia  the  Rothenians  morderoos  encounters  between  the  police  and 
have  the  same  complaints  to  make  against  the  socialists.  In  November,  1882,  the  breaking 
Poles  which  the  latter  and  the  other  Slavs  for-  up  by  the  police  Of  a  shoemakers'  trades-union 
merly  made  against  the  Germans.  To  them  was  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  Vienna,  in  which 
alone  of  all  the  Slav  races  the  triumph  of  the  the  cavalry  were  called  out,  and  charged  on 
federalistio  principle  signifies  the  extirpation  the  mob.  The  following  month  there  was  a 
of  their  national  characterbtics.  They  are  monster  trial  of  socialists  in  Prague,  which  re- 
about  equal  in  number  with  the  Poles,  but  form  suited  in  the  conviction  of  forty-five  persona, 
the  poorer  and  politically  weaker  class.  They  Another  band,  twenty-nine  in  number,  were 
formerly  voted  with  the  German  Centralistic  brought  to  trial  at  Vienna  in  March,  1883.  To 
party,  and  looked  to  it  for  protection,  bnt^  los-  some  of  these  a  singular  crime  was  brought 
mg  hope  of  relief  from  that  qnsrter,  are  gradu-  home.  They  had  murdered  and  robbed  a  shoe- 
ally  abandoning  their  opposition,  relying  on  maker  in  July,  1882,  in  order  to  obtun  money 
the  hope  that  the  combination  of  parties  which  to  spread  the  inflammatory  teachings  of  Johann 
has  saved  from  extinction  all  the  other  nation-  Host's  ^^  Frelbeit."  All  the  prisoners  except 
alities  will  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  help  the  two  implicated  in  the  crime  were  acquitted, 
crush  out  theirs.  In  the  elections  of  1888  the  because  there  is  no  law  against  socialism  in 
Polish  Federalistio  party  carried  everything  Austria,  and  convictions  can  only  be  pro- 
before  them.  A  sign  that  the  Germans  will  nounced  for  high  treason  or  disturbance  of  the 
soon  abandon  their  efforts  to  recover  the  domi-  public  peace.  A  general  strike  of  the  bakera 
nant  position  which  enabled  them  to  impose  in  Vienna  caused  some  excitement  and  much 
German  civilization  upon  the  unwilling  Slavs  inconvenience,  until  the  Government  came  to 
by  political  means,  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  a  the  relief  of  tne  public  and  crushed  the  strike 
German  national  spirit  manifested  in  demands  by  suppljring  the  city  with  bread  made  by  the 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  Glerman  communi-  army  bakers.  On  December  16th  a  commissary 
ties  of  Austria  which  are  in  danger  of  being  of  police  who  had  attended  socialistic  gather- 
ingulfed  in  the  "  Slavic  delugeV  Many  of  the  ings,  in  conformity  with  a  law  requiring  all 
Jews  in  Austria,  who  formerly  counted  them-  meetings,  however  private,  to  be  held  under 
selves  as  Germans,  have  turned  with  the  popu-  police  supervision,  was  murdered  in  a  suburb 
lar  current,  and  adopted  other  nationalities,  of  Vienna. 

The  Germans  also  begin  to  show  the  same  fa-  The  socialistic  ferment,  which  has  penetrated 

cility  as  in  other  countries  to  merge  their  na-  into  Austria,  has  stimulated  politicians  to  pro- 

tionality,  now  that  it  secures  them  no  advan-  pose  remedial  measures.    The  Government  in- 

tage,  in  that  of  alien  races.  troduced  into  the  Reichsrath,  in  the  seed  on 

As  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania  complain  of  which  opened  Dec.  6,  1882,  a  trade-regulation 
Magyar  oppression,  the  German  party  in  Bo-  act,  an  employers'  liability  act,  and  a  project 
hemia  anticipate  similar  grievances,  and  have  for  accident  insurance.  Even  the  Left  sacri- 
broached  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  flood  the  principle  of  non-interference  so  far 
province  into  separate  German  and  Czechish  as  to  accept  the  trade  act  with  its  provisions 
administrative  districts.  These  incidents  of  for  compulsory  beneflt  associations.  Another 
the  race  struggle  are  but  superficial  manifesta-  law  intended  to  counteract  the  unrestricted 
tions.  The  preponderance  of  German  thought  supremacy  of  capital,  which  was  passed,  inl- 
and the  spread  of  German  influence  through  poses  limitations  on  joint -stock  companies, 
commercial,  political,  and  intellectual  channels*  The  Liberals,  who  here  as  in  Germany  have 
still  continues  in  Austrian  lands  and  extends  been  accused  of  indifference  to  the  welifare  of 
through  southeastern  Europe,  although  Magyar  the  humble  classes,  brought  forward  a  scheme 
and  Slav  politicians  attempt  to  revive  the  in-  which  embraced  industrial,  agrarian,  and  poor- 
fluence  of  French  ideas,  and  during  the  year  law  reforms.  They  proposed  to  establish  sick- 
gave  expression  to  this  sentiment  in  frequent  funds,  accident  insurance,  and  superannuation 
newspaper  articles  and  a  number  of  political-  pensions  for  industrial  operatives  at  the  sole  cost 
manifestoes.  The  combination  of  Czechs,  of  employers.  The  poor  laws  they  wished  to 
Poles,  and  Conservatives,  which  has  carried  amena  so  as  to  enlarge  the  districts  or  facilitate 
through  the  federalistio  policy,  obtained  in  the  acquirement  of  a  domicile,  as  now  relief  to 
1888  for  the  first  time  a  majority  in  the  Aus-  the  sick  or  hungry  is  often  refused  on  account 
trian  Delegation,  which,  according  to  the  usual  of  non-residence,  and  in  some  cases  persons  are 
custom,  is  not  elected  by  the  whole  House,  but  sent  away  from  cities  where  there  are  hospitals 
by  the  deputations  of  the  several  provinces,  to  to  carry  contagions  diseases  into  their  rural 
each  of  which  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the  parishes.  The  agrarian  question  is  one  of  great 
Delegation  are  allotted.  moment  and  difficulty  m  Austria,  but  is  not 

8eclaliflM« — Austria  has  hitherto  prided  itself  likely  to  find  the  same  reconstruetive  disposi- 

on  its  freedom  from  socialistic  agitation.    But  tion  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  factions  as  the 
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qneetion  between  capital   and   labor,  for   it  Hiniater  of  the  Interior,  Koloman  Tisza ;  Min« 

toaobes  the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  Dr- 

land-owners.    The  class  of  cottagers  who  are  August  de  Trefort,  appointed  Feb.  26,  1877 ; 

half  peasants  and  halt  laborers,  and  who  have  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Theodor  Pauler.  ap- 

sunk  into  abject  proletarianism,  is  increasing,  pointed  Dec.  6, 1 878 ;  Minister  of  Public  W  orks 

When  their  useless  parcels  of  ground  are  ever  and  Oommunications,  Baron  de  Kemeny,  ap- 

given  up,  they  do  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  pointed  Oct  14, 1882;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

the  farming  class,  which  is  too  poor  to  acquire  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Count  Szechenyi,  ap- 

them,  but  are  added    to  the  estates  of  great  pointed  Oct.  14,  1882 ;  Minister  for  Croatia 

land-owners  or  the  country-seats  of  city  resi-  and  Slavonia,  Count  de  Bedekovich,  appointed 

dents.     The  effect  of  overgrown  estates,  a  Feb.  26,  1877. 

numerous   dependent   proletariat,  and   taxes  PiHtkil  ChrMridSt — One  of  the  first  acts  of 

which  bear  heavily  upon  the  small  farmers,  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  which  met  in  Octo- 

who  are  already  handicapped  by  an  uncertain  her,  1882,  was  to  remove  from  the  committee 

climate  and  a  dearth  of  credit  facilities,  is  to  of  education  the  elements  that  opposed  making 

perpetuate  negligent  methods  and  a  stationary  the  Magyar  tongue  the  national  language  of 

routine  which  leave  Austria  ill  prepared  to  instruction.    The  chief  contest  was  over  the 

stand  the  stress  of  American  competition.  classical  and  scientific  intermediate  schools  of 

SdiMl  Laws. — ^An  amendment  of  the  school  Transylvania,  and  the  educational  supervision 
law  was  carried  in  the  Reichsrath,  which  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  that  province, 
makes  some  alterations  in  the  system  of  ele-  The  bill,  elaborated  in  the  committee,  and  car- 
mentary  instruction  of  a  reactionary  character,  ried  March  17th  by  a  large  malority,  prepares 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  clerical  and  feudal-  the  way  for  the  substitution  of  Hungarian  for 
istic  elements  in  the  m^ority  of  the  House  of  German  in  these  schools,  and  Roumanian  for 
Deputies.  The  number  of  days  of  obligatory  the  intermediate  schools  in  which  Roumanian 
attendance  can  be  greatly  reduced  at  the  re-  is  the  language  of  instruction.  It  reouires  all 
quest  of  a  commune.  Religious  instruction  is  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  in  the  inter- 
made  a  more  important  branch,  and  is  to  be  mediate  schools  of  the  monarchy  to  submit  to 
imparted  in  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  a  com-  a  government  examination  conducted  in  the 
mune.  The  Poles,  who,  because  they  hold  the  Magyar  tongue.  Three  of  the  four  years  of 
balance  of  power  in  the  Reichsrath,  can  usually  preparatory  study  may  be  passed  in  foreign 
impose  their  will  on  the  Government,  secured  universities,  but  the  final  examination  must  be 
the  exemption  of  G^icia  from  the  provisions  passed  in  a  Hungarian  university,  and  requires 
of  the  new  school  ordinance.  a  literary  training  in  the  national  language. 

Hugarff — ^The  kingdom  of  Hungary  possess-  The  Sltud  Mirier  GMSt — ^A  criminal  trial  which 
es  an  ancient  constitution,  consisting  of  funda-  was  held  in  June  shows  that  the  antipathy 
mental  statutes  enacted  at  various  dates  since  against  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe,  though 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  the  ninth  springing  from  economical  motives,  contains 
century.  The  Constitution  was  abrogated  after  an  element  of  superstitious  hatred  known  else- 
the  rebellion  of  1848,  restored  in  1860,  and  ex-  where  only  from  the  legends  of  the  middle 
tended  to  its  ancient  limits  in  1867,  when  the  ages.  In  the  village  of  lisza-Eszlar,  a  Chris- 
national  independence  of  Hungary  was  finally  tian  girl,  named  Esther  Solymossy,  suddenly 
re-established.  The  Hungarian  Diet  consists  of  disappeared  in  the  spring  of  1882.  The  rumor 
an  upper  chamber,  called  the  House  of  Mag-  was  started  that  the  Hebrews  of  the  village 
nates,  and  a  lower,  called  the  House  of  Repre-  had  murdered  her  to  obtain  the  blood  of  a 
sentatives.  The  House  of  Magnates  was  com-  Christian  virgin,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
posed  in  1882  of  2  roval  princes,  50  archbish-  cient  fable,  they  mix  in  their  Passover  cakes, 
ops  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  A  malicious  petty  magistrate,  Bary,  who  had 
Greek  Churches,  672  peers  and  dignitaries  oft  charge  of  the  preliminary  examination,  influ- 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  6  resists  from  enced  or  suborned  a  Jewish  boy,  named  Mo- 
Transylvania,  and  2  deputies  of  Croatia — ^in  all,  ritz  Scliarf,  to  accuse  Salomon  Schwartz,  and 
731  members.  The  House  of  Representatives,  some  other  Jewish  butchers,  of  cutting  her 
elected  directly  by  all  citizens  who  pay  eight  throat,  and  a  number  of  others,  among  them 
fiorins  in  direct  taxes,  consisted  in  1882  of  834  his  own  father,  of  being  witnesses  and  accom- 
deputies  from  Hungarian  districts  and  towns,  plices  in  the  crime.  The  girl  had  been  sent  to  a 
75  from  Transylvania,  84  delegates  from  Croa-  neighboring  village  to  purchase  dye.  The  last 
tia,  and  1  from  Fiume.  that  was  seen  of  her  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  respon-  synagogue  on  her  return.    The  Jews  were  in 

sible  ministry,  composed  as  follows :  President  the  temple  that  morning  trying  candidates  for 

of  the  Council,  Koloman  Tisza  de  Boros-Yend,  the  office  of  butcher  to  the  congregation.  Mo- 

who  has  been  chief  minister  since  Feb.  26,  ritz  Scharf  testified  that  he  saw  the  murder 

1877;  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Gyula  Sza-  through  thekey-hole  of  theentrance-door.  Two 

pary,  appointed  Dec.  6,  1878 ;  Minister  of  Na-  women  declared  that  they  heard  cries  and  sobs, 

tional  Defense,  Count  Gedeon  Raday,  appointed  On  this  evidence  the  accused  were  brought  to 

Oct  10,  1882;  Minister  ad  lattu  to  the  King,  trial.    The  body  of  a  drowned  girl  was  found 

Baron  Bela  d^Orczy,  appointed  Aug.  12, 1879 ;  in  the  river  Theiss  three  months  after  Esther 
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Solymossy^s  disappearance.  It  was  clad  in  ber  were  removed.  The  public -houses  tbrongh- 
garments,  and  was  recognized  as  her  remains  out  the  coontry  are  kept  by  Jews.  Thej 
by  her  father  and  others ;  but  her  mother,  combine  with  their  trade  that  of  the  money- 
pastor,  school-teacher,  and  numerons  acquaint-  lender,  and  with  other  usurers,  all  of  the 
ances  denied  the  identity.  A  commission  of  Hebrew  race,  keep  the  peasantry  in  a  condi- 
medical  experts  reported  that  it  was  the  corpse  tion  of  economical  subjection.  The  Govern- 
of  an  older  person  than  Esther,  and  of  one  not  ment  brought  in  bills  designed  to  abate  the 
accustomed  to  hard  labor.  A  second  oommls-  evils,  one  of  which  deprives  wine  and  liquor 
sion,  composed  of  university  professors,  found  sellers  of  legal  remedies  for  the  collection  of 
that  the  marks  of  physical  development  did  debts  for  drink,  and  another  is  a  usury  law 
not  indicate  an  age  of  more  than  fourteen  with  severe  penalties  and  elaborate  safeguards, 
years.  The  evidence  of  the  body,  the  modifi-  lie  Cnatiaii  TtmMm. — ^The  Hungarians,  who 
cation  ofthe  statements  of  neighbors  who  heard  have  observed  with  a  feeling  of  indifference 
cries,  and  the  conftised  and  contradictory  tes-  if  not  with  sympathy  the  victories  of  the 
timony  of  the  Hebrew  boy  under  cross-exami-  Czechs  over  the  German  Centralists,  and  the 
nation,  would  have  abundantly  exculpated  the  federalistic  movement  among  the  other  Slav- 
prisoners  if  additional  suborned  testimony  had  nationalities  in  Austria,  were  confronted  in 
not  strengthened  the  theory  that  the  corpse  1688  with  a  Slavic  question  of  their  own.  The 
was  a  spurious  one  placed  in  the  river  by  mem-  results  of  the  Russian  War,  and  the  provisional 
hers  of  the  Jewish  congregation  to  defeat  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  by  Austria,  were  to 
evidence  against  the  accused.  Two  Jewish  arouse  in  Servia  the  ambition  of  uniting  the 
raftsmen  confessed  that  they  had  been  em-  Serbic  race  into  one  kingdom;  then,  since 
ployed  to  convey  the  dead  body  and  deposit  Austria  was  not  likely  to  relinquish  the  occu- 
lt in  the  water  where  it  was  found.  The  pub-  pied  provinces,  to  excite  hopes  in  Montenegro 
lie  prosecutor,  Szeyffert,  declared  in  taking  the  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  great  Serbic  nation 
case  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  ritual  mur-  under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  and,  next,  of 
der,  and  only  took  part  in  order  to  have  the  stirring  with  similar  aspirations  the  petty  na- 
evidenee  si  tied  and  the  truth  brought  out.  Be-  tionality  of  the  Croats.  The  Great  Croatian 
yond  this  the  Government  did  not  intervene  in  idea  looks  to  the  creation  of  a  tliird  member 
the  proceedings.  The  prosecution  was  con-  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  a  South  Slav  monarchy 
ducted  by  lawyers  retained  by  anti-Semitic  par-  with  its  capital  at  A  gram.  The  Croats  have 
tisans.  The  trial  was  interrupted  by  exhibi-  certain  grounds  for  considering  themselves  the 
tions  of  popular  passion,  and  an  anti-Semitic  fittest  instrument  for  the  mission  of  Austria 
outbreak  was  feared.  The  trial  ended  in  the  among  the  South  Slavs.  Their  fidelity  and 
acquittal  of  the  ten  prisoners.  The  effect  was  attachment  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  are  pro- 
eventually  to  confine  the  anti-Semitic  move-  verbial.  They  claim  to  have  been  of  great 
ment  in  Hungary  more  witliin  logical  bounds,  assistance  in  rescuing  the  dynasty  in  the  con- 
The  excitement  continued,  however,  for  some  flict  with  the  rebel  Magyars  in  1848.  Since 
time  after  the  trial,  and  in  various  places  in  then  the  Croats  have  progressed  in  intelligence 
North  Hungaryoutburstsof  fanaticism  occurred,  and  culture  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  Mag- 
At  Tisza-Eszlar  there  were  incendiary  fires,  yars.  The  development  is  in  the  direction 
At  Presburg,  riots,  like  those  of  the  preceding  which  was  given  it  under  German  control 
year,  required  the  services  of  the  military  to  before  their  incorporation,  sorely  against  their 
suppress.  The  Scharf  family  were  mobbed  out  inclination  but  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
of  Pesth,  and  their  advocate,  Dr.  £6tv0s,  was  monarch,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  They 
the  object  of  angry  demonstrations  at  Nyiregy-  have  not  been  treated  with  oppression  by  the 
baza.  At  Zala  Egersseg,  in  Western  Hungary,  Hungarian  Government,  but  have  been  per- 
serious  riots,  in  which  the  neighboring  peas-  mitted  to  retain  their  old  laws  as  to  land, 
antrytook  a  prominent  part,  began  Aug.  28d,  *  inheritance,  and  the  election  of  magistrates, 
and  lasted  several  days.  The  garrison  of  the  They  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  Hun- 
town  were  unable  to  preserve  order  or  to  pre-  garian  House  of  Magnates,  owing  to  the  same 
vent  the  mob  from  sacking  the  Jewish  ^uar-  electoral  system  which  denies  to  the  Germans 
ter.  In  a  riot  at  Szegitvar,  Sept.  2d,  artisans  their  just  quota  of  representatives  in  the  Cis- 
broke  into  and  wrecked  the  stores  of  Jewish  leithan  legislative  bodies.  The  Croatian  depu- 
shopkeepers,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  po-  ties  in  the  lower  house  have,  however,  exercised 
lice,  but  not  cowed  until  the  arrival  of  troops,  an  infiuence  on  the  Hungarian  Government 
The  Hungarian  Government  maintained  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
throughout  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  a  firm  of  their  province,  because  they  have  always 
attitude,  and  not  only  employed  every  means  voted  with  the  ministry,  and  on  several  occa- 
to  quell  disorder,  but  gave  no  countenance  sions  when  the  opposition  was  strong  their 
to  the  popular  demands  for  the  repeal  of  vote  saved  the  Government  from  defeat  The 
Jewish  emancipation  or  any  class  le^slation  incorporation  of  the  Military  Frontier,  which 
directed  against  the  Jews.  Tet  Minister  Tisza  operation  was  completed  in  1882  and  1883, 
acknowledged  that  there  was  a  Jewish  ques-  increased  the  importance  of  the  province,  and 
tion  of  an  economical  nature,  and  that  the  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  union 
evils  would  not  cease  until  the  social  causes  of    the  districts  inhabited  by  Servians  and 
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Oroats.  in  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Istria,  Garniola,  berg  was  selected  for  this  service.  In  the  Za- 
and  (Jarintbia,  with  Croatia  and  the  Military  gorien  district,  encounters  took  place  between 
Frontier,  to  form  a  Croatian  kingdom  nnder  the  military  and  the  rioters,  and  the  troops  were 
the  Aastnan  crown,  to  which  Bosnia  and  repelled  at  Krapina,  Toplitz,  and  Sopo.  The 
Herzegovina  could  be  added,  with  the  ezpec-  commissioner  issued  a  proclamation  stating 
tation  that  the  other  Balkan  lands  inhabited  that  the  bilingual  official  notices  would  be  con- 
by  the  Serbic  race  would  gravitsite  toward  this  tinued,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  political 
great  state  in  the  future  permutations  of  the  qnestions  were  not  to  be  settled  by  street  riots. 
Eastern  question.  The  Servians  of  Croatia  The  escutcheons  were  replaced  on  the  govern- 
and  the  Austrian  provinces,  who  differ  from  ment  buildings  at  Agrani  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tbe  Croats,  not  in  language  or  race,  but  in  tember,  and  on  the  following  day  occurred 
religion  and  political  tendencies,  were  strong-  another  riot.  The  economic  distress  of  the 
ly  opposed  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia.  They  people  made  them  more  susceptible  to  the  en- 
syrapathize  with  the  iaea  of  a  Great  Servia.  ticements  of  agitators,  and  complicated  the 
In  August  began  a  series  of  violent  Croatian  movement  with  socialistic  and  anti-Semitic 
demonstrations  in  A  gram  and  different  parts  demonstrations.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the 
of  the  country.  The  first  act  was  the  tearing  Imperial  and  Hungarian  governments  were  not 
down  of  the  Hungarian  arms  from  the  door  inclined  to  proceed  to  extremes,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Finance  Office  in  the  capital.  These  es-  used  great  forbearance.  The  suspension  of  ez- 
cutcheons  with  bilingual  inscriptions  had  re-  ecutions  for  the  collection  of  taxes  caused  a  par- 
cently  been  pat  up — ^an  act  which  was  sns-  tial  subsidence  of  the  agitation, 
pected  of  being  the  commencement  of  a  policy  After  Agram  was  tranquillized,  an  insurrec- 
lor  the  suppression  of  the  Croatian  language  tion  broke  out  in  the  Military  Frontier,  which, 
and  institutions.  Magyar  inscriptions  and  like  the  one  in  Zagorie,  was  of  an  agrarian  na- 
signs  were  destroyed  by  rioters  in  all  the  towns,  ture.  At  Farkasevinez  an  anti-Magyar  riot 
The  military  were  called  into  requisition,  and,  occurred  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  ten 
in  consequence,  the  disturbances  became  more  peasants  were  killed  by  the  soldiery.  Persons 
violent.  Some  districts  were  placed  under  concerned  in  the  riots  at  Agram  were  brought 
martial  law.  In  Maria  Bistrica,  m  a  collision  to  trial  and,  September  80th,  sentenced  to  short 
between  gendarmes  and  Croat  peasants,  sev-  terms  of  imprisonment  At  the  meeting  of  the 
eral  rioters  were  killed.  The  Ban  of  Croatia,  Hungarian  House  of  Deputies  on  the  1st  of 
Oonnt  Prejacsevich,  who  had  not  been  a  pop-  October,  the  Croatian  deputies  refused  to  take 
ular  administrator,  showed  sympathy  with  the  part  in  the  proceedings  pending  the  settlement 
movement  and  declined  to  replace  the  Hun-  of  the  Question  of  the  escutcheons.  They  for- 
garian  arms  with  the  obnoxious  Magyar  in-  midatea  the  national  demands,  which  embraced 
scription  on  the  front  of  the  government  the  restitution  of  the  escutcheons  with  Croa- 
buildings.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  tian  legends  only,  the  recall  of  the  royal  com- 
in  consequence,  and  now  received  popular  ova-  missioner  and  the  appointment  of  a  Ban,  the 
tions  as  a  great  patriot.  There  were  signs  of  establishment  of  constitutional  government, 
the  Slavic  ferment  in  the  neighboring  Austrian  the  convocation  of  the  Croatian  Diet,  and  the 

Provinces.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  Baron  immediate  discussion  of  the  compromise  law 
ovanovich  created  an  uproar  in  Dalmatia  by  under  which  Croatia  was  attached  to  Hun- 
ordering  the  official  communications  between  gary.  The  Premier  announced  a  policy  of  con- 
civil  servants  to  be  made  in  German.  By  an  ciliation  and  of  willingness  to  discuss  and  rem- 
act  of  the  Reichsrath  this  order  was  subse-  edy  any  grievances.    The  complaints  of  unfair 

Juently  rescinded.    In    Darenzo,  where  the  taxation  were  shown  to  be  groundless  as  far  as 

strian  Provincial  Diet  meets,  a  Croat  depn-  the  Central  Government  was  concerned,  but  not 

ty  made  an  attempt  to  debate  in  his  national  as  regards  the  loi'Al  authorities.    Peculations 

tongue  instead  of  in  Italian,  which  is  the  official  of  the  magistrates  of  their  own  appointment 

language.    The  Dalmatian  deputies  obtained  aggravate  the  burden  of  taxes.    All  intentions 

the  enactment  by  the  Reichsrath  of  a  law  di-  of  suppressing  the  language,  nationality,  or  au- 

rectins  judicial  proceedings  in  their  province  tonomic  rights  of  Croatia  were  disclaimed, 

to  be  held  in  the  Servian  or  Croatian  dialects,  After  a  spirited  debate,  the  Parliament  ap- 

instead  of  in  Italian.    The  troubles  in  Croatia  proved  the  proposal  of  the  ministry  to  replace 

attained  the  magnitnde  of  an  insurrection.   The  the  demolished  escutcheons  without  any  in- 

Emperor  did  not  nominate  a  Ban  to  succeed  scriptions,  letting  those   remain  which  bore 

Count  Prejacsevich,  but   appointed   a  royal  Croatian  inscriptions.    The  royal  arms  were 

commissioner  with  extraordinary  powers  to  accordingly  erected  on  the  16th  of  October, 

restore  civil  order.    The  Minister  for  Croatia,  after    the   disturbances  were   over,   without 

Bedekovich,  resigned  bis  portfolio.    Gen.  Ram-  either  Magyar  or  Croatian  legends. 
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BAPTISTS.  The  *^  American  Baptist  Tear- 
Book"  for  1888  gives  tables  of  statistics  of 
the  regalur  Baptists  -of  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  sammary  of  the  footings  is  as 
follows:  Number  of  associations,  1^107;  of 
clmrches,  26,931 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  17,- 
090;  of  members.  2,894,742;  number  of  addi- 
tions bj  baptism  daring  1882,  94,080;  nnrober 
of  Sunday-schools,  15J88,  with  180,606  officers 
ftod  teachers  and  1,065,196  pupils,  and  18,804 
baptisms  in  the  Sunday-schools.  Amount  of 
benevolent  contributions  reported,  $5,219,896. 
Increase  of  members  during  the  year,  58,720. 
Tlie  educational  institutions  of  which  the 
*^Year-Book"  gives  reports  include  8  theo- 
logical seminaries,  with  45  instructors  and  451 
students;  83  coUeses  and  universities,  with 
291  instructors  and  4^177  students;  and  62 
academic  institutions  and  seminaries  for  young 
men  and  young  women,  with  891  instructors 
and  6,554  students. 

The  numerical  summaries  of  the  regular  Bap- 
tists in  other  countries  are  as  follow : 


North  Amerlcft  (oatslde  of  the 

United  StfttM) 

South  America  (Brazil) 

Europe 


Africa 

Aoetrelaila 


Total  Ibr  the  world 81,81S 


c^ 

OrdalB^ 

809 

000 

8 

4 

8,100 

«,«47 

eso 

828 

8T 

S8 

124 

82 

81,81S 

20,878 

M,4n 

22S 

842,240 

66,410 

8,682 

10,122 

2,909,848 


Whole  number  of  aaioeiatloDa,  1,268. 

The  number  of  other  Baptist  churches  than 
the  regular  Buptists  in  the  United  States  is  as 
follows: 


MCBbifl. 


Anti-Mlsdan  Baptises  . 

Church  of  God 

Free-will  Baptists 

Seventh-dav  Baptists. . 
Btx-principfe  Baptists . 


CknvbM. 

MlnMOT. 

900 

400 

400 

890 

t4S0 

1,288 

87 

106 

20 

17 

40,000 

80,000 

78,706 

8,608 

2,070 


BlMe  C8BTatl8i. — The  regular  anniversary 
meetings  of  the  Northern  Baptist  benevolent 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  preceded 
by  a  ^^  Bible  Convention,^'  which  was  called  in 
accordance  with  action  taken  by  the  several 
societies  at  their  anniversaries  in  1882,  ^*to 
consider  and  decide  what  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation ought  to  do  in  reference  to  translations, 
versions,  and  the  circnlation  of  the  Bible  in  all 
lands,  and  through  wliat  organizations  this  ob- 
ject shall  be  effected."  The  convention  met  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  22d.  The  Hon. 
James  L.  Howard,  of  Connecticut,  presided. 
Resolutions  were  aidopt/ed,  as  follow : 

Whereas^  In  the  year  1888,  the  BaptistR  of  Ameriea 
reeolved  to  fi^ive  to  tho  heathen  the  pure  Word  of  God 
in  their  own  lani^af(C8,  and  to  furnish  their  mission- 
aries with  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  make  their 


translations  as  exact  a  representation  of  the  mind  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  may  be  possible ;  and 

Whereas,  Their  missionary  translaton  were  in- 
atructed  to  endeavor  by  earnest  prayer  and  dili^nt 
study  to  asoertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original 
text,  and  to  express  that  meaning  aa  exactly  as  tbe 
nature  of  the  language  into  which  they  translate  the 
Bible  will  permit ;  therefore, 

JCeeohedj  1.  That  this  convention  earnestly  reaf- 
ilrma  these  positions  aa  sound  and  obliffatory. 

3.  That  aa  these  principles  are  defined,  it  is  the 
duty  of  American  Baptists  to  cireulate  versions  made 
upon  these  principles  in  all  languages,  as  far  aa  such 
versions  con  be  secured. 

8.  That  as  there  are  differences  of  opinion  hi  our 
denomination  touching  the  several  venions  now  ex- 
isting in  English,  on  the  score  of  fidelity^  it  is  tihe  right 
of  every  Baptist  to  u%e  that  version  wnich  beat  oora- 
mends  its  laithfUlness  to  his  oonsdenoe  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

4.  That  while^  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention, 
the  work  of  revision  is  not  yH  completed,  whatever 
oiganization  or  organizations  shall  be  designated  for 
the  prosecution  of  nome  Bible  work  among  American 
Baptists  should  now  droulate  the  commonl  v  received 
version :  the  new  Revised  Revision  with  the  correc- 
tions of  the  American  revisen  incorporated  in  the 
text,  and  tho  translation  of  the  American  Bible 
Union,  according  to  demand,  and  that  all  moneys 
especially  designated  for  the  circulation  of  cither  of 
these  should  be  faitliftilly  appropriated  in  keeping 
with  the  wish  of  the  donor. 

Furthermore,  the  convention  expressed  its 
judgment  that  the  Bible  work  of  the  Baptists 
should  be  done  by  the  two  existing  societies, 
the  foreign  work  by  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  and  the  domestic  work  by 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society; 
that  the  Missionary  Union  ^*  should  more  fully 
recognize  the  necessity  of  accurate  translation 
and  wide  distribution  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
foreign  lands,"  and  should  use  every  effort  to 
enlarge  its  means;  that  the  Publication  Soci- 
ety should  establish  a  new  department,  to  be 
designated  as  the  Bible  Department,  with  a 
special  secretary,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  expending  funds  for  home 
Bible  work: 

That  as  a  guarantee  that  all  the  chief  views  cur- 
rent in  our  denomination  shall  be  represented  in  the 
conduct  of  our  home  Bible  work,  and  as  a  provision 
for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  which  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  that  work,  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies  be  requested 
to  name  three  persons  to  bo  voted  for  as  mana^ere  of 
the  Publication  Society,  and  that  upon  the  election 
of  these  persons  as  such  managers,  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societies  be  requested,  in  the  interest 
of  Baptist  unity,  to  dissolve  and  thenceforth  cease 
to  exist  as  a  seporate  oiganization ; 

and  that  the  Publication  Society  should  estab- 
lish such  relations  with  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  that  the  missionaries  of 
the  latter  body  may  co-operate  with  it  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  May  24th,  determined  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  convention,  and  to 
make  arrangements  to  disband  as  a  separate 
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organization,  and  torn  over  its  work  to  the 
Publication  Society  and  the  Missionary  Union. 
The  other  societies  conoemed  in  the  proposed 
scheme  also  resolved  to  accept  the  functions 
which  its  execution  would  impose  npon  them. 
iaericii  Raplist  Mhriwiry  UiiIm. — ^The  annud 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T., 
May  24th.  The  Kev.  George  Dana  Boardman, 
1).  D.,  presided.  The  receipts  of  the  Union 
for  the  year  had  been  $827,800,  and  its  ex- 
penditures $810,410.  The  condition  of  the 
missions  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

r 
I 


MISSIONS. 


AftXATIO  MXMIONB. 

BonxMh 

Assam 

Telugns,  Indls 

Chiness 

Japan  


Totals. 
Africa.... 


EVBOPBAN  MtSSIONS. 

Bwedan 

Germany 

Franco 

Spain 

Greece 


Total! 

Grand  totals. 


i 

1< 

li 

1 

99 

485 

471 

15 

8T 

87 

87 

96 

89 

25 

48 

89 

13 

19 

9 

188 

684 

685 

8 

1 

7 

818 

881 

85u 

146 

9 

9 

4 

8 

8 

1 

■  a 

679 

490 

190 

1,864 

1,068 

1,648 

84,094 

145 

1,851 

8,074 

88,277 

129 

1,686 

00 

889 

4,066 

60J46 

•  •  •  • 

429 

4,510 

22,616 

1,999 

88,008 

69 

7&8 

7 

15V 

1 

7 

6,57«) 


10,645 


51,570 

102,145 


A  newspaper  statement  had  charged  the 
treasurer  of  the  society  with  taking  advan- 
tage, in  settlements  with  the  missionaries,  of 
the  differences  in  exchange  in  the  valnation  of 
dollars  and  rnpees  at  tlie  expense  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  to  the  profit  of  the  treasury. 
This  charge  was  answerod  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  who,  after  a  special 
examination  of  the  subject  and  of  the  treas- 
urer's accounts,  reported  that  ^*for  twenty- 
three  years  previous  to  1878  the  changing  of 
dollars  into  rupees  favored  the  missionaries  on 
the  field  by  the  appreciation  of  the  rupee, 
while  for  three  years  afterward  the  Union 
gained  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
rupee.  To  remove  all  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
by  the  missionaries  in  1879,  the  Union  now 
changes  its  dollars  into  pounds  sterling  and 
then  into  rupees,  so  that  the  missionaries  now 
receive  the  Aill  amount  of  their  sdary  of 
dollars  in  rupees.  All  of  the  gain  during  five 
years  in  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  is  strict- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  treasurer's  report.'' 
Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  satisfao*- 
tion  with  the  statement,  and  "^  unquidified  con- 
fidence "  in  the  late  treasurer. 

AmHam  BaptM  Hmm  HMm  Sedety.— The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  was  held  May  26th.  The  Hon. 
James  L.  Howard  presided.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $288^- 
944 ;  the  permanent  and  trust  funds  held  by  it 
amounted  to  $497,685;  and  an  indebtedness 
was  returned  of  $49,967.    Six  hundred  and 


seven  missionaries  had  been  employed,  of  whom 
862  were  laboring  among  American,  100  among 
foreign,  and  87  among  other  populations ;  and 
they  had  supplied  1,762  churches  and  out-sta- 
tions. The  fourteen  schools  among  the  colored 
people  and  the  Indians,  and  in  Mexico,  em- 
ployed 112  teachers,  and  were  attended  by  2,718 
students.  Besides  forty-four  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  the  United  States,  the  society  bad 
prosecuted  its  work  in  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, and  Mexico.  Its  work  among  Scandi- 
navians was  conducted  in  nine  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, among  French  in  six  States,  and  among 
Germans  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories ; 
and  missionaries  had  been  appointed  repre- 
senting ten  nationalities  or  people,  viz.,  Ameri- 
cans, Glermans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
French,  Mexicans,  Indians,  negroes,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  Indian  University,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
was  attended  by  42  young  men  and  68  yonng 
women. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
had  received  during  the  year  $22,000  in  cash 
and  $4,624  in  goods,  and  had  disbursed  $22,- 
848.  It  had  employed  26  missionaries,  6  mis- 
sionary teachers,  and  10  Bible-women,  who 
were  laboring  among  the  Indians,  the  freed- 
men,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Mormons. 

tefiricaa  Baytist  PiMlcatlMi  Sodctj.— The  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  was  held  May  28th.  The  receipts  of 
the  society,  for  the  year  had  been  $899,678  in 
the  business  department,  and  $122,246  in  the 
missionary  department.  Forty-five  new  pub- 
lications had  been  issued,  and  122,800  Bibles 
had  been  distributed. 

Sastten  Bapttat  C«ivciflMU  —  The  Sonthem 
Baptist  Convention  met  at  Waco,  Texas,  May 
11th.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  principal  businera  of  the  meeting 
consisted  in  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  and  benevolent  work  of  the  South- 
em  Baptist  churches.  The  income  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  year  had  been  $56,806, 
and  the  board  had  a  balance  of  $6,100  in  its 
treasury.  Reports  were  made  of  the  condition 
of  the  several  missions,  as  follow :  The  Mexi- 
can mission  had  66  church-members,  of  whom 
18  had  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Two 
missionaries,  with  three  assistants,  besides  na- 
tive helpers,  were  employed  at  eight  stations. 
In  Brazil,  four  missionaries,  all  foreign,  were 
employed  at  the  stations  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Bahia,  where  were  60  church-members,  and  in 
which  five  persons  had  been  baptized  during  the 
year.  Three  missions  were  sustained  in  China, 
employing  84  missionaries,  and  with  them  were 
connected  687  church-members.  In  Africa  were 
seven  missionaries,  at  five  stations,  with  100 
church-members  and  194  pupils  in  schools.  The 
missions  in  Italy  included  ten  stations,  at  which 
were  14  missionaries  and  evangelists,  and  with 
which  were  connected  220  members.  Seven 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  by  the  board 
during  tlie  year. 
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The  Home  Mission  Board  reported  that  it  versity);  "Modern  Biblical  Criticism"  (Rev. 

employed  05  laborers,  who  had  supplied  276  T.  J.  Oonant,  D.  D. ;  Prof.  Howard  Osgood, 

churches  and  stations  and  baptized  245  persons,  D.  D. ;   Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith, 

had  organized  65  Sunday-schools  with  2,680  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  D.  J.  Hill);  "The  (Doming 

teachers  and  pupils,  and  had  collected  $844  for  Ministry"  (President  E.  Dodge,  of  Madison  Uni- 

missions,  and  $2,000  for  church-building  pur-  versity ;  Rev.  J.  0.  Hiden,  D.  D.,  and  Rev^.  P. 

poses.    The  board  had  received  co-operation  S.  Mozon);    "Worldlinees"  (Rev.  T.  Edwin 

in  its  work  from  the  Baptist  State  organiza-  Brown,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  H.  M.  King,  D.  D.,  and 

tions  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkun-  Rev.  A.  0.  Dixon). 

sas,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Missouri.    A  fovorable        ConveittM  of  Likeral  Baptisfflt — A  convention 

report  was  made  of  the  Indian  Muscogee  mis-  of  '^  Liberal  "  or  '*  Open-Communion  "  Bap- 

sion.  During  the  thirty  years  that  the  late  prin-  tists,  the  call  for  which  was  signed  by  repre- 

cipal  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckner,  lalK>red  sentative  men  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church, 

in  it,  an  average  ofone  church  was  organized  and  the  Free  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  and  of 

one  minister  was  ordained  for  every  year,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Church  of  God,  the  General 

75  conversions  took  place  annufdly.    Thenum-  Baptists,  and  the  Separate  Baptists,  met  in 

her  of  members  was  now  2,600.   The  subscrip-  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  2d,  with  the  de- 

tions  in  behalf  of  the  theological  seminary  clared  object  of  promoting  a  more  intimate  ac- 

had  been  sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses  during  qnaintance  and  a  closer  union  among  the  dif- 

the  past  three  years,  and  the  institution  had  ferent  branches  of  the  church  in  whose  name 

now  a  surplus.    It  had  been  attended  by  stu-  it  was  held.    The  Rev.  O.  B.  Cheney,  of  Maine, 

dents  from  every  Southern  State  except  Mary-  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.     A 

land,  and  from  other  States  and  from  Mexico,  paper  which  was  read  on  the  subject  of  ^*  The 

Gmun  BaplW  CMftrmccs. — In  the  German  Liberal  Baptists  of  America,*'  sketched  the  rise 

Baptist  conferences,  six  new  churches  were  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Free-will 

organized  in  1882,  making  168  in  all  connected  Baptists  of  New  England,  with  which  78,000 

with  the  conferences,  with  a  membership  of  members  are  now  connected,  and  described 

80,442,  against  28,956  in  the  previous  year,  other  Free  Baptist  organizations,  as  follows : 
The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was       in  1828  a  movement,  under  Elder  Stimson,  began 

2,967.     The  number  of  Sunday-schools  had  in  Indiana.    The  people  took  the  name  qf  *^  General 

increased  during  four  years  from  178,  with  691  P*P*»;*»»"  «Si  "***'  v '"^^  ?u***®*  7^^^^7  ^^  ^^ 

teachen.  «.d  8  9M  papile,  to  402,  with  1,146  J^^"C""t&?^Stei'S;yit?f 'a^TtST^I 

teachers  and  8,954  pupils.  name  of  "  Separate  Baptists."     Churches  have  been 

Baiitlit  CaamtloB  In  the  biAui  Tsrrltiry. — A  planted  by  them,  and  we  now  know  of  ten  associa- 

Baptist  Convention,  composed  of  the  aivocia-  won**!  "^th  a  membership  of  not  lesa  than  7,000  com- 

tions  and  churches  of  all  the  Indian  nations  mHg»««»5-  ,.W«  «^«o  ^";^«  *;"»,.Ci>™*»?*  BaptUta 

^^**.^^A  :-  *i.^  T  j: rp  _•*  .     j  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Free  Baptists  of  New  Brans- 

settled  m  the  Indian  Temtory,  was  organized  ^i^k.  The  people  known  as  tlie  "  Church  of  God," 
m  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Nation,  m  June.  Rep-  organheed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1880,  now  cra- 
resentatives  were  present  of  the  Cherokees,  brace  upward  of  80,000  members,  and  sustain  several 
Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  of  the  Plains  Indians  newspapers  and  institutions  of  leammg.  Jfwe  «ve 
at  the  Wichi^  agency  and  of  other  bodies,  l^^^:^^^^^lLi:Z^^^ 
making  m  all  seven  Indian  tribes,  of  three  wick,  14.000 :  General  Baptists,  18,000 ;  Free  Bap- 
races  and  five  languages,  whose  delegates  par-  tuts  in  North  Carolina,  10,000 ;  Separate  Baptists, 
ticipated  in  the  proceedings.  This  organiza-  7,000;  Free  Baptists  hi  Western  States,  6,000 :  total, 
tion  was  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Choc-  l^*^*^^* 

taw  and  Chickasaw  Association  at  its  annual  A  report  from  the  business  committee, 
meeting  in  October.  which  was  adopted,  opened  with  a  dedaration 
BapllBt  AitiHBai  Cmkrmut, — The  second  Bap-  that  **  the  several  associations  of  churches  of 
ti!«t  Autumnal  Conference  was  held  in  Boston,  Jesus  Christ  in  America,  who  hold  the  evan- 
Mass.,  November  18th,  14th,  and  15th.  The  gelical  faith,  practicing  believers'  baptism,  and 
Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  fol-  excluding  no  recognized  Christian  from  the 
lowing  topics  were  considered  in  papers  read  Lord's  table,  are  one  by  the  strongest  ties,  that 
by  appointed  essayists  and  in  geuerid  discus-  of  a  common  faith  and  spirit,  unity  of  purpose, 
sions :  '*  Church  Architecture "  (Rev.  C.  J.  mutual  respect,  and  paternal  love,  and  hence 
Baldwin  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomas) ;  "  The  So-  should  be  one  in  formal  fellowship  and  meth- 
oial  Element  in  Church  Life  and  Church  ods  of  co-operation."  The  action  of  the  con- 
Work  "  (Rev.  W.  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  J.  vention  embodied    recommendations   that    a 

B.  Simmons,  D.  D. ;  Hon.  J.  M.  S.  Williams;  J.  year-book  be  published,  representing  all  bodies 

C.  Hiden,  D.  D. ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rhoades) ;  "The  of  Liberal  Baptiste;  that  a  quarterly  pnblica- 
Sanitary  Provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Code"  tion,  or  magazine,  be  established;  tbat  there 
(Georgv  H.  Fox,  M. D.);  "Christianity  and  the  be  co-operation  in  the  support  of  foreign  mis- 
Body  "(President  8.  L.  Caldwell,  of  Vassar  Col-  sions;  that  Liberal  Baptist  literature  be  cir- 
lege);  "Christianity  in  Politics"  (Rev.  E.  P.  culated;  that  the  convention  be  perpetuated 
Gould,  D.  D.) ;  "The  Divorce  Question  "  (Rev.  by  the  election  of  an  executive  committee  an- 
H.  S.  Barrage,  D.  D. ;  Judge  Buchanan,  of  New  thorized  to  represent  the  Liberal  Baptist  bodies 
Jersey ;  President  A.  Owen,  of  Denison  Uni-  and  to  call  another  convention ;  that  the  sev- 
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eral  bodies  be  urged  to  correBpond  with  one  ohorch  for  1888  was  8,611,  showing  a  net  in- 

another ;  and  that  the  cause  of  education  be  crease  during  the  year  of  8.   The  whole  number 

given  every  possible  encouragement.     An  ez-  of  baptisms  reported  was  151.   Nine  churches 

ecntive  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  tlie  had  been  organized,  making  the  whole  num- 

Rev.  G.  H.  Ball,  of  New  York,  is  chairman.  ber  of  churches  connected  with  the  denomina- 

Frae-winBaptiBlC9iUfli.~The  twenty-fifth  Gen-  tion  99.  The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  was 
eral  Conference  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church  86,  and  they  returned  5,778  scholars.  The  de- 
was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  October,  nomination  is  represented  in  England  by  the 
The  Rev.  Ransom  Dunn,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Mill- Yard  Church,  London,  instituted  in  1654, 
moderator.  The  most  important  business  tran»-  and  returning  for  1888,  14  members,  and  the 
acted  was  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  of  Natton  Church,  Tewkesbury,  instituted  in  1668, 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Open-Com-  and  returning  4  members.  It  has  also  mission 
munion  Baptists,  which  were  approved,  and,  churchesat  Shanghai,  China,  with  18  members, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  Free-will  Baptist  and  at  Haarlem*  Holland,  with  19  members. 
Church,  adopted.  A  new  charter  and  consti-  The  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society  had  re- 
tntion  for  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  were  ceived  during  the  year  $8,968,  and  disbursed 
adopted,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  scope  $7,109,  and  had  distributed  179,584  pages  of 
and  power  of  that  organization,  and  its  oa-  tracts.  The  operations  of  the  society  were 
pacity  to  liold  property,  are  expected  to  be  carried  on  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and 
greatly  increased.  Among  the  important  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
changes  made  in  the  constitution  are  the  incor-  lioUand,  and  by  the  use  of  tents,  in  which 
poration  of  provisions  for  the  representation  of  preaching  services  were  conducted,  carried 
the  several  denominations  or  orjranizations  of  from  placo  to  place.  Under  its  direction  are 
open-comni anion  Baptists  in  the  Executive  pnbli^ed  a  general  religions  weekly  newspa- 
Board  of  the  society,  and  for  the  admission  of  per,  the  *^  Sabbath  Recorder,"  and  two  jour- 
women  to  full  membership  and  on  equal  terms  nals  of  a  more  special  character.  The  pnblica- 
with  men.  The  society  began  the  year  with  a  tion  of  a  quarterly  periodical  is  contemplated, 
deficiency  of  several  thousand  dollars,  but  was  The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Education  Society 
able  to  show  a  surplus  above  all  expenditures  returned  the  amount  of  its  fbnds  and  receipts 
on  closing  its  accounts.  The  mission  is  in  at  $45,308.  Only  Milton  College,  Wis.,  and 
Orissa  and  Bengal,  India,  and  returned  551  Alfred  University,  N.  Y.,  made  detailed 
communicants.  Twenty  members  had  been  statements  of  their  condition.  The  whole 
added  by  baptism  during  the  year.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  these  two  institu- 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  was  8,089 ;  of  tions  was  788.  The  receipts  of  the  missionary 
whom  847  were  Christians,  1,048  Hindoos,  261  society  were  $8^154,  in  addition  to  which  the 
Moslems,  and  1,488  Santal^.  Measures  were  society  returned  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,454. 
taken  for  the  organization  of  a  church  exten-  Twenty-»«ix  misidonaries  were  employed  to  visit 
sion  department  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  41  churches  and  94  other  preaching-places,  in 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  course  various  parte  of  the  United  States,  and  report- 
of  study  for  general  use  among  ministers,  and  ed  in  connection  with  the  missions,  886 
to  encourage  the  organization  of  ministers*  con-  *^  Sabbath-keeping  "  families,  987  church-mem- 
ferences  for  discipline  and  study.  The  confer-  hers,  with  986  in  Bible  classes,  and  28  added  by 
ence  recommended  that  a  pastor  or  stated  sup-  baptism  during  the  year.  An  American  mis- 
ply  of  a  church,  whose  membership  is  else-  sionary  and  his  wife,  two  native  preachers,  a 
where,  be  amenable  to  the  church  with  which  Bible- woman,  and  three  day-school  teachers 
he  is  laboring,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  it.  were  employed  in  connection  with  the  mission 
Provision  wns  made  for  the  organization  of  a  at  Shanghai,  China,  and  a  woman  medical  mis- 
Ministers*  Relief  Association.  An  offer  by  Mr.  sionary  was  to  be  sent  out.  Three  day-schools 
M.  A.  Shepherd  of  property  valued  at  $50,000  returned  66  scholars.  A  boarding-school  was 
as  a  gift  for  a  publishing  and  school  IVind  was  to  be  established.  One  missionary  was  em- 
accepted,  and  steps  were  taken  toward  making  ployed  at  Haariem,  Holland,  who  returned  4 
an  application  of  the  sum.  A  committee  was  additions  to  the  church,  and  Bible-schools  at 
appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Gen-  Haarlem  and  Workum  with  24  scholars.  The 
eral  Conference.  Gratification  was  expressed  accounts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Memorial 
over  the  revival  of  friendly  feeling  between  the  Fand  were  balanced  at  $9,664. 
North  and  the  South.  Interest  was  declared  The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Genend  Conference 
in  the  education  of  freedmen  and  in  civil-ser-  met  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  September  19th.  W.  A. 
vice  reform.  Efforts  for  the  suppression  of  Rogerspresided.  The  Committee  on  Denomina- 
obscene  literature  were  commena^  and  the  tional  History  reported  that  an  autobiography 
action  of  the  Government  in  refusing  the  use  of  Elder  Alexanaer  Campbell  and  a  number  of 
of  mails  for  the  circulation  of  such  matter  was  papers  on  the  '*  Ward  family  '*  had  been  pub- 
approved,  iished  during  the  year.    Measures  were  taken 

SsTeith-Day  Buf/OeH  Chwdk. — According  to  the  for  the  establishment  of  a  '*  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
statistical  reports  presented  to  the  Seventh-  tist  headquarters  "  in  connection  with  the  as- 
Day  Baptist  General  Conference,  in  Septem-  sembly-grounds  at  Chautauqua.  Resolutions 
ber,  the  whole  namber  of  members  of  the  were  passed  against  the  system  of  licensing 
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the  traffic  in  intoxicatinji;  liquors,  and  demand*  for  the  training  of  native  preachers  and  teach- 
ing that  '^the  evil  shall  be  prohibited,  not  era.  The  Grand  Ligne  mission  among  the 
protected,  by  the  laws  of  the  land/'  Roman  Catholic  French  of  the  Province  of 

Baptlil  CkvflMS  of  €iiaia« — The  Baptists  of  Quebec  receives  oontribations  from  Ontario, 

the  Dominion  of  Canada  fall  natnrally  into  Quebec,  the  United  States,  etc.    It  has  occa- 

two  grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  Baptists  of  On-  pied  a  considerable  number  of  stations,  and 

tario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba,  and  the  Baptists  sustains  a  school. 

of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Owing  to  the  Woodstock  College,  founded  in  1857,  is  pro- 
great  distance  between  the  eastern  and  the  vided  with  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  grounds  and 
western  portions  of  Canada,  intimate  denomi-  buildings,  and  an  endowment  subscription  of 
national  relations  between  t^e  two  sections  $86,000,  of  which  more  than  $80,000  have  been 
have  never  been  established,  and  they  have  paid  in.  It  furnishes  four  independent  courses 
united  in  no  branch  of  denominational  work,  of  study,  and  admits  on  equal  terms  students  of 

In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba,  the  Bap-  both  sexes.  Toronto  Baptist  College  was  found- 

list  denomination  holds  numerically  the  fifth  ed  in  1879  by  the  aid  of  a  gift  and  a  pledge  of 

place  among  the  religious  bodies,  being  out-  support  from  Senator  William  McMaeter,  as  a 

ranked  by  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Pros-  theological  seminary,  and  has  absorbed  the  for- 

byterians,  and  Methodists.     The  statistics  of  mer  theological  department  of  Woodstock  Col - 

the  denomination  for  1883  are:  Number  of  lege.    It  has  a  building  valued  at  $80,000,  and 

ministers,  260 ;  of  church-members,  about  27,-  four  organized  chairs  of  instruction.    It  was 

000;  of  adherents,  about  126,000.    Of  these  opened  in  1881,  and  had  eighty-one  students 

about  three  fourths  are  in  the  Province  of  during  the  first  year. 

Ontario,  one  sixth  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  The  work  of  publication  is  conducted  by  the 

and  the  remainder  (600  or  less)  in  the  North-  Standard  Publishing  Company,  which  has  a 

west.    About  26,000  of  these  are  known  as  capital  stock  of  $100,000.    The  dividends  from 

^*  Regular  Baptists,^'  and  are  included  in  16  $46,000  of  this  stock,  which  was  furnished  by 

associations,  which  make  restricted  communion  Senator  McMaster,  have  been  devised  by  him, 

a  term  of  fellowship.     Outside  of  these  asso-  provided  they  be  not  more  than  6  per  cent.,  to 

ciations  are  26  or  30  churches  with  a  member-  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 

ship  of  about  1,100,  which  differ  in  certain  and  the  Superannuated  Ministers*  Fund, 

minor  points  from  the  associated  churches.  The  Baptist  Union  of  Canada  (organized  in 

Each  province  has  a  Home  Mission  Conven-  1862)  is  composed  of  officers  of  the  denomi- 
tion  of  its  own.  The  Ontario  Convention  national  societies  and  colleges  and  of  pastors 
(founded  in  1862)  expends  about  $6,000  annu-  and  delegates  of  churches,  and  meets  annually 
ally  in  assistiuff  feeble  churches,  and  in  open-  for  the  promotion  of  fraternal  relations  and 
ing  up  new  fi^ds  witiiin  the  province.  I)ur-  the  discussion  of  topics  affecting  the  welfare 
ing  tne  conventional  year  1881-'82,  28  mis-  and  progress  of  the  denomination, 
sionaries  were  employed,  who  occupied  68  In  the  maritime  provinces  the  Baptists  con- 
stations  and  received  260  persons  into  the  stitnte  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
fellowship  of  the  mit^8ion  churches.  The  Can-  lation,  and  are  actually  more  numerous  than  in 
ada  Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  East  (or-  the  western  provinces.  In  New  Brunswick 
ganized  in  1869),  expends  nearly  $2,000  annu-  they  are  outnumbered  only  by  the  Roman 
ally  in  home  evangelization.  During  the  year  Catholics ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  by  the  Roman 
1881- 82,  18  missionaries  were  employed,  who  Catholics  and  Presbyterians;  and  in  Prince 
occupied  47  different  stations  and  baptized  Edward  Island  they  rank  fourth.  The  numeri- 
62  converts.  The  Regular  Baptist  Missionary  cal  strength  of  the  denomination  is,  according 
Convention  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  to  the  statistics  for  1888 :  Number  of  ministers, 
(organized  in  1881)  has  for  its  aim  the  early  188;  churches,  848;  church-members.  87,428 ; 
occupancy  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  has  and  of  adherents,  about  176,000.  Tne  work 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Bap-  of  the  denomination  in  home  missions,  foreign 
tist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  American  Bap-  missions,  education,  ministerial  relief,  etc.,  is 
tist  Publication  Society,  the  Baptist  Missionary  transacted  through  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  Home  Misnon 
individuals  and  churches  in  Ontario  and  Que*  Board,  in  1881-'82,  asnsted,  at  an  expense  of 
bee.  nearly  $6,000,  in  the  support  of  68  missionaries. 

For  foreign  mission  work  there  is  one  gen-  occupying  60  fields  of  labor  and  serving  97 

eral  society,  the  Regular  Baptist  Foreign  Mis-  churches,  in  which  282  persons  were  baptized, 

sion  Society  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (founded  Two  churches  were  organized  daring  the  year. 

in  1866),  and  two  women^s  auxiliary  societies.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Board  expends  $10,- 

one  for  Ontario  and  one  for  Qaebec.    These  000  a  year,  and  supports  three  missionary  fami- 

support  a  vigorous  mission  among  the  Telugus  lies  and  a  Zenana  worker  among  the  Telugus 

of  India  at  an  annual  expense  of  abont  $12,000,  of  India.    The  Ladies^  Aid  Societies  furnished 

of  which  amount  the  women^s  societies  con-  more  than  one  third  of  the  missionary  contri- 

tribute  nearly  one  third.    The  missionaries  re-  bntions  for  1881-82.    The  literary  institutions 

port  292  baptisms  daring  the  year  1881-^82.  of  the  convention  are  the  University  of  Acadia 

A  seminary  has  been  fotmded  at  Samulcotta  College,  and  Hortou  Academy,  where  students 
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are  prepared  for  the  college.  Acadia  College 
has  huildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $100,000, 
and  an  endowment  fund  of  nearly  $100,000, 
with  an  indebtedness  of  $80,000.  It  has  a 
literary  department  with  seven  professors,  and 
a  small  theological  department.  At  Horton 
Academy  separate  departments  are  provided 
for  young  men  and  young  women. 

Ei^tisli  Baptlsl  VMmu.— The  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  received,  during  the  year 
ending  with  its  anniversary  in  AprO,  £60,722. 
It  had  begun  the  year  with  a  debt  of  £9,000, 
the  larger  part  of  which  had  been  liquidated, 
but,  as  the  operations  of  the  society  had  been 
at  the  same  time  much  enlarged,  its  books  still 
showed  a  deficit  of  £4,575.  Reports  were 
made  at  the  anniversary,  of  the  condition  of 
missions  in  India,  Oeylon,  China,  Japan,  West 
Africa  (Cameroons  and  Victoria);  the  new 
Con^o  mission  in  Central  Africa,  where  eleven 
missionaries  were  employed;  the  West  India 
islands,  and  Norway,  Brittany,  and  Italy,  in 
Europe.  Colleges  were  maintained  for  Hindoo 
and  Urdoo  speaking  young  men  at  Delhi,  and 
for  Bengalis  at  Serampore,  India,  and  at  Cal- 
abar, Jamaica.  At  the  autumnal  meeting  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  held  in  Leicester,  in  Oc- 
tober, the  debt  of  the  society  was  reported  to 
be  all  discharged.  It  was  also  announced  that 
fourteen  missionaries  were  to  be  sent  to  China, 
sufficient  funds  having  been  promised  to  assure 
their  outfit  and  annual  maintenance. 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  this  society,  labors  particularly  among 
the  women  in  India.  It  is  supported  by  wom- 
en, and  employs  82  women  as  visitors  to  the 
Zenanas,  and  50  Bible  women  and  native  teach- 
ers, and  maintains  20  schools,  which  are  regu- 
larly attended  by  800  pupils. 

BiSOTOLAiriK    See  Caps  Colony. 

BE€HIJl]f  ALiND.    See  Caps  Coix)nt. 

BELGIVll,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  King  has  power  to  convoke 
and  dissolve  the  Legislature,  and  to  conclude 
treaties ;  but  treaties  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  nation  require  legislative  sanction.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  elected  in  the 
ratio  of  one  member  to  at  least  40,000  inhab- 
itants, by  citizens  paying  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  48  francs,  which  restricts  the  fran- 
chise to  about  one  thirteenth  of  the  adult  male 
population.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four 
years,  one  half  of  the  terms  expiring  every  two 
years.  All  laws  relating  to  finance  and  mili- 
tary service  must  originate  in  this  Chamber. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  in  the 
same  way  as  the  deputies;  their  nuibber  is 
exactly  half  that  of  the  deputies,  and  their 
terms  are  twice  as  long.  Tne  reigning  sov- 
ereign is  Leopold  II.,  bom  April  9,  1836,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  I.,  December 
10, 1865. 

Hie  GaUnet — The  present  Cabinet  consists  of 
the  following  members :  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  President  of  the  Council,  Hubert 
J.  W.  Fr^re-Orban,  appointed  June  19,  1878; 


Minister  of  Justice,  Jules  Bara,  appointed  June 
19,  1878 ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Gratry, 
appointed  Nov.  8,  1880 ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Sabier  Clin,  appointed  April  6,  1883; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Rolin  Jaequemyns, 
appointed  June  19, 1878;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Charles  Graux,  appointed  Nov.  8, 1880 ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre  van  Hum- 
beeck,  appointed  June  19, 1878. 

Iret  aid  PapilitiM* — ^The  area  of  Belgium  is 
29,455  sQuai*®  kilometres,  or  11,878  square 
miles.  Tlie  area  and  population  of  the  nine 
provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  a  census  taken  Dec.  81, 1880,  were 
as  follow : 


pRovnroEs. 


Aotwefp 

BnlwDt 

Weit  Flanders. 
East  Flanders  . 

Hainaut  

LI6f6 

Limboorg 

Lnxemboarg  . . 
Nauinr 


Tptal, 


677,283 
9i^274 
094,764 

881,81  tf 
9n,M8 
668,407 
210,851 
809,118 
82*i,68U 


^G19,844 


The  density  of  population  is  485  per  square 
mile,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  country  in 
£urope.  In  1878  the  number  speaking  French 
was  reported  as  2,256,860 ;  Flemish,  2,659,890 ; 
both  languages,  840,770;  German,  88,070 ;  Ger- 
man and  French  or  Flemish,  28,980.  Since  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1880,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  One  fifth  of 
the  populaticm  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
one  fifth  trade  and  manufactures.  The  number 
of  freehold  proprietors  in  1880  was  1,181,177, 
an  increase  of  29  per  cent,  since  1846.  The  pop- 
ulation not  only  increases  rapidly  by  natural  in- 
crement, but  in  recent  years  by  immigration  to 
a  slight  extent.  The  populntion  of  Brussels, 
the  capital,  in  1880,  was  894,940.  There  were 
six  other  cities  with  over  40,000  inhabitants: 
Antwerp,  169,112;  Ghent,  181,481;  Li^e, 
128,181;  Bruges,  44,501;  Mechlin,  42,881; 
Vorviers,  40,944. 

lelglM. — ^The  entire  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  15,000  Protestants  and  8,000 
Israelites,  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  dissenting  bodies  not  only  enjoy  full  reli- 
gions liberty,  but  their  ministers,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  receive  salaries  from  the  state 
treasury.  These  salaries  of  the  clergy,  rang- 
ing f^om  600  to  1,860  f^ncs  for  the  parish 
priests,  are  supplemented  by  fees  and  contri- 
butions. By  the  census  of  1880  there  were 
1,559  convents,  containing  1,846  male  and  20,- 
645  female  inmates. 

EdmatlM. — ^The  public-school  system  of  Bel- 
gium has  been  for  years  the  subject  of  bitter 
controversy  between  the  Government  party 
and  the  Clericals.  The  clergy  have  retained 
in  a  large  measure  the  control  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  by  maintaining  schools  supported 
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by  private  ooDtributions,  in  opposition  to  the  sources  or  rkvknue,  isss.                        rnmrn. 

state  schools.    The  educational  work  is  done    ^^i^'f-- S'SS'SS 

1  1      I.       T        'A  rni  *,.  1       1  A«BeB»e<l  taxM 16,082,000 

largely  by  Jesmts.     The  pubho  schools  are    TnuieiiceDM» fi,«oo,ooo 

supported  by  the  communes,  the  Governmenr,    JJJnes «,!??•??? 

and  the  provinces.     The  expenditure  in  1880    sooceMiond-jitie*............... i8,6«o!ooo 

amounted   to  84,838,000  francs,  about   half  of    Exdne  on  foreiirn  wIdcb  and  Bplrita  !...'. 2,860AO 

which  WM  defrayed  by  the  8tote.  According  i;S:»b21^i«f^.g.^::::;::::::::::;;::;  "»m.m 

to  the  military  returns,  about  one  sixth  of  the    BzdMonsunr 8,805,ooo 

recruits  are  unable  to  read  or  write.    xVmong    Kegi*tr»tionduU«»  and  fines *M5'2S!! 

.,  4j  ^  i.1.  «j.«        •  Domjdna 1,650,000 

the  younger  generation  the  proportion  18  con-    post-offloe sIhmoo 

Siderably    less.       A    law   was    passed   in    1 883     Ballwaya  and  telejrraphi 120,280,000 

making  Flemish  the  language  of  instrnction  IS^tSSSi'SSSS!^!"."!' .":!!":'.:: •.•.:::  I6.M 

in  the  intermediate  schools  in  the  Flemish  

parts  of  the  country,  but  providing  for  pre-         Totalrevenne 2W,67i,T«o 

paratory  departments  in  which  both  French  The  expenditure  for  the  various  departments 

and  Flemish  are  to  be  taught.  was  estimated  as  follows : 

CMiBeice. — The  general  commerce  in  1881  branches  of  KXPKNnrruRE,  ism.                Fnna. 

was  2,787,831,075  francs*  worth  of  imports,    iiit«r«et  on  pubHo  d«bt 97,6i9,ii9 

and  2,460,624,275  francs  of  exports;  the  spe-    97^}"?**54<>°?**on» ,i^^I»}I? 

.  ,     '        '  V       •  s.      *.      *i.  1  *     Mlalatnr  of  Jastlce 16  084,1 11 

cial  commerce  by  imports   to  the  value  of         .»  ^     Fowign  Affiiira MmJsso 

1,629,871,040  francs,  and  exports  to  the  value  *'        interior.                  .'               *  *.   28;487,ioi 

of  1,802,670,100  francs,  the  first  representing  :     KSuS  wS'^''^'^:::::'::;::::::  ciS 

the   consumption  of  foreign  and  the  second         **■        war 44,764,ooo 

the  exportation  of  domestic  products.    The    ^    t        Finance ^S'rJMJJ 

,  .  *^.  A  A     I      •         'J.!,    S  J  ^1.        Gendanneiie 8,618,200 

largest  import  trade  is  with  France  and  the    Miaoeiianeooa  expendituw i,658,Boo 

next  with  the  United  States,  followed  hy  Ger-  ZT'T^l. 

many,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and         Total  expenditure 82i,8M,8i8 

Russia.      Of  the  exports,  France  takes  the  The  national  debt  amounted  in  1882    to 

largest  share,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  Ger-  1,799,566,644  francs.     Of  this,  219,959,682 

many,  and  the  Netherlands.  francs,  bearing  2i  per  cent,  interest,  and  710,- 

The  coal-mines  of  Belgium  produce  about  956,082  francs,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  rep- 

16,000,000  tons  per  annum,  supporting  large  resent  the  share  of  Belgium  in  the  old  debt  of 

metallurgical  and  other  industries,  and  furnish-  the  Netherlands.    The  rest  was  contracted  for 

ing  about  4,000,000  tons  for  export,  chiefly  to  railroads  and  other  works  of  public  utility. 

France.  Loans  of  1878-78,  amounting  to  381,628,600 

The  carrying-trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  francs,  pay  8  per  cent. ;  134,719,000  francs, 

the  British.    The  mercantile  marine  in  the  be-  issued  in  1880,  pay  4  per  cent.;  and  340,742,- 

dnningof  1882  numbered  68  vessels,  of  75,-  155  francs  of  railroaa  annuities  pay  4i  per 

666  tons,  inclnding  42  steamers,  of   65,224  cent.    All  the  debts  except  the  old  2}  per 

tons.  cents  have  sinking  funds  provided  for  their 

CMtBonlcatlMS. — Of  4,182  kilometres  (2,600  extinction.  By  a  law  of  1879,  the  4i  per  cent, 
miles)  of  railroad  at  the  end  of  1881,  2,888  debt  was  ordered  to  be  converted  into  one  at 
kilometres  were  operated  by  the  state  and  4  per  cent  Treasury  notes  bearing  4  per  cent. 
1,294  by  private  companies.  The  working  interest  were  issued  in  1881  for  floating  liabili- 
expenses  in  1881  were  62'4  per  cent,  of  the  lies  amounting  to  31,000,000  francs.  In  May, 
gross  receipts  of  the  state  railroads,  being  3*9  1883,  a  new  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  was 
per  cent,  greater  than  four  years  before,  owing  issued.  Sums  aggregating  as  much  as  that 
to  the  purchases  of  unprofitable  lines.  The  have  recently  been  appropriated  for  the  Ant- 
net  earnings  in  1881  were  $4,540  per  mile.  werp  harbor  improvements,  the  erection  of 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Janu-  schools,  etc.    To  prevent  the  recurring  defi- 

Hry,  1882,  was  5,693 kilometres;  of  wires,  25,-  cits,  the  Government  in  the  session  of  1883 

404  kilometres.    The  number  of  messages  in  brought  in  a  bill  imposing  additional  taxes  on 

1881  was  6,861,985.  coffee,  tobacco,  spirits,  etc. ;  but  the  coffee-tax 

The  post-office  carried  in  1881,  77,627,488  was  withdrawn,  that  on  alcohol  rejected,  and 

private  letters  and   20,801,762   postal-oards,  the  mutilated  bill  finally  passed  by  a  minority 

besides  12,891,656  official  letters,  40,538,000  of  only  six  votes.    Among  the  new  taxes  is  one 

packages,  and  82,573,000  newspapers.     The  on  secHrities,  and  another  on  operations  of  the 

receipts  were  12.301,321  francs,  and  the  ex-  stock  exchange, 

penses  7,42^,683  francs.  Polltks  aid  Ugldatltn.  —  The    struggle   be- 

Flname. — The  expenditure  of  the  Govern-  tween  the  Liberals  and  Clericals  occupied  in 

ment  has  exceeded  the  revenue  every  year  1H83  the  political  arena,  as  in  former  years, 

since  1876.    The  budget  for  1882  estimates  The  more  advanced  Liberals  proposed  to  cut 

the  revenue  at  296,647,709  francs,  and  the  ex-  down  the  salaries  of  bishops  and  abolish  canon- 

penditure  at  810,755,895  francs.      For  1883  ries  and  vicarships.     The  Government  toned 

the    estimated    revenue    from   the   various  down  these  demands,  and  carried  an  amend- 

Bources  was  as  follows :  ment  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  canon- 
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ries  on  the  demise  of  the  inonmbents,  and  the  sent  back  t(»  Belgium  on  a  charge  of  embezzle- 
withdrawal  of  the  salaries  of  vicars  found  to  be  ment.  Tbe  Becarities  were  also  obtained  with 
saperflaoas,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Govern-  some  difficulty  and  held  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ment.  The  clergy  protested  against  the  with<  emment,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  court, 
drawal  of  subventions  which  were  already  too  Canon  Bernard  was  honorably  acquitted  at  his 
small,  and  which  were  only  an  indemnity  for  trial  in  August,  as  it  was  shown  that  he  had 
the  ecclesiastical  domains  of  which  the  Church  not  misappropriated  tbe  property,  but  had 
was  robbed  in  1790.  Minister  Barras  retorted  acted  throughout  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
that  on  that  supposition  their  salaries  would  his  superiors,  although  they  were  only  gen- 
be  a  mockery,  instead  of  being  paid  as  thev  eral  orders  to  oonce^  the  account-books  and 
were  for  public  services,  and  that  the  Church  securities,  and  so  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
had  other  and  secret  sources  of  income.  A  country  he  had  acted  on  his  own  discretion, 
law  was  passed  taking  away  the  exemption  This  act  was  repudiated  by  Bishop  da  Rous- 
from  military  duty  enjoyed  by  seminarists  and  seaux,  who,  when  convinced  that  it  was  illegal, 
the  inmates  of  religions  houses.  An  electoral-  himself  instituted  the  extradition  proceedings, 
reform  law  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  BENSON,  Edward  WMts,  an  English  clergy- 
clergy,  not  less  than  the  bills  which  affected  man,  born  in  Birmingham,  July  14,  1829.  He 
them  directly.  This  extends  the  right  to  vote  was  educated  by  privatiC  tutors  and  at  the 
in  communal  and  provincial  elections  to  all  Birmingham  Gramroar-School,  and  gained  an 
citizens  who  can  pass  an  examination  corre-  open  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
spending  to  the  standard  in  the  state  element-  After  a  brilliant  college  career,  in  which  he 
ary  schools.  This  radical  measure  was  Intro-  gained  the  senior  chancellor's  medal,  the  mem- 
duodd  by  the  Government  in  fulfillment  of  a  bers'  prize,  a  first  class  in  the  classical  tripos, 
pledge  made  to  the  group  of  advanced  Liber-  and  a  senior  optime  in  the  mathematical  tri- 
al:) in  return  for  their  support  of  the  new  taxes,  pos,  he  graduated  In  1852.  He  entered  into 
The  Benard  Affklr. — In  the  summer  a  note-  holy  orders,  and  became  a  master  at  Rugby, 
worthy  trial  took  place,  originating  in  circum-  where  he  taught  with  marked  success,  ana 
stances  connected  with  the  conflict  between  instituted  some  reforms.  On  the  'establish- 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities.  The  ment  of  Wellin(?ton  College,  for  sons  of  de- 
Bishop  of  Tonrnai,  Monseigneur  Dnmont,  one  ceased  army  officers,  he  was  chosen  head- 
of  the  most  uncompromising  adherents  of  the  master.  Within  a  year  he  threw  the  school 
Syllabus,  was  in  1879  deprived  of  his  spirituali-  open  to  non-foundationers,  and  made  the  our- 
ties  by  the  Pope,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  riculum  the  most  liberal,  if  not  the  best,  in 
insane.  Monseigneur  du  Rousseaux  was  ap-  England.  He  also  made  it  a  model  in  the  mat- 
pointed  apostolical  administrator  of  the  dio-  ter  of  ventilation,  drainage,  dormitories,  etc. 
oese.  The  Belgian  clergy  have  amassed  enor-  In  1888  he  became  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
mons  funds  from  gifti  and  fees,  the  legal  title  18T4  chancellor  of  the  cathedral.  When  in 
to  which  rests  with  the  incumbents  of  the  ec-  1877  the  diocese  of  Truro  was  created,  being 
desiastical  offices  for  the  time  being,  and  is  set  off  from  that  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Benson  was 
transferred  by  them  to  their  successors  by  sim-  made  its  first  bishop.     Under  his  administra- 

Ely  handing  over  the  property.    Monseigneur  tion  a  divinity  school  was  founded,  which  has 

^umont  was,  by  a  ruse,  and  before  he  knew  of  attained  great  popularity,  and  tbe  church  of 

his  disgrace,  deprived  of  the  possession  of  the  St.  Mary's,  in  Truro,  was  restored,  beautified, 

episcopal  palace,  and  of  the  custody  of  the  and  converted  into  a  cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  one 

diocesan  funds.    Bishop  du  Rousseaux,  having  million  dollars.     In  connection  with  his  dio- 

knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the  deposed  cesan  work  in  Truro,  he  adopted  and  carried 

bishop  to  brin:^  a  suit  to  recover  the  funds  of  out  the  principle  of  employing  lay  help  in  the 

the  diocese  and  test  the  legality  of  his  dis-  church,  both  in  the  reading  of  prayers  and 

missal,  committed  the  episcopal  treasury  and  in  preaching.     He  made  himself  familiar  with 

documents  into  the  keeping  of  Canon  Bernard,  the  history  and  interests  of  the  diocese,  and 

with  directions  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  performed  his  duties  with  so  much  industry 

of  Bishop  Dumont.    Although  Tournai  is  the  and  personal  interest  as  to  infuse  new  vigor 

smallest  and  poorest  of  the  six  Belgian  sees,  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people.    He  made 

yet  the  portable  funds  in  the  treasury  amounted  his  administration  also  acceptable  to  the  Non- 

to  more  than  5,000,000  francs.   Canon  Bernard,  conformists,  and  won  their  confidence  to  a  de- 

after  first  consulting  M.  de  Landtsheere,  who  gree  which  was  only  temporarily  diminished  by 

was  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  last  Conservative  his  hasty  words  of  censnre  against  the  Libera- 

Cabinet,  ran  away  with  the  securities  and  ac-  tion  Society  a  few  weeks  before  his  nomina- 

oounts  to  America,  and  deposited  most  of  them  tion  for  the  archbishopric.    He  was  preacher 

in  safety- vaults  in  New  York   and    Boston,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  1864  to 

About  1,700,000  francs  of  the  private  funds  of  1871,  and  to  that  of  Oxford  in  1875-76.    Aft- 

Monseigneur  Dumont  were  sent  back  to  Bel-  er  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tait  in  December, 

ginm  in  charge  of  a  Montreal  attorney,  named  1882,  Bishop  Benson  was  chosen  to  succeed 

Goodhue,  who  was   arrested  on  his  arrival,  hitn,  and  his  consecration  as  Archbishop  of 

The  Belgian  Government  applied  for  his  ex-  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  took  place 

tradition,  and  he  was  arrested  at  Havana  and  March  29,  1888.    Archbishop  Benson  has  con- 
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tribnted  to  tli«  "Speaker'*  OommeDtMrj,"  bu  Jeremiah's  early  edooation  was  obtained  at 

.  written  niiioli  for  periodicxls,  and  has  pob-  tchool  near  hia  home,  on  his  father's  farm,  and 

liahed  tn  book-form  "  Work,  Friendship,  Wor-  he  displayed  in  ;oath  a  decided  tnrn  for  intel- 

ahlp,"  three  sennoni  (London,  1872);  "Bo;-  ieotnal  and  literary  pDrsuits.    He  studied  law, 

L)fe"(I874j;  "Slngleheart"  (1877);  "Living  was  taken  into  the  office  of  Chauncey  For- 

Tbeolo«ij"(1878);  and  "The Cathedral  in  the  ward,  a  prorainent  Iswyer  in  Somerset  co., 

Life  and  Work  of  the  Ohorah  "  (1879).  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1631 .    In  1888 

HSRUD  AFTUB,  He.     See  BiLontx.  he  married  a  daughter  of  Itr.  Forward.    After 

lUCK,  JenaUh  8«Rtna,  an  American  jarist  an  active  and  successful  practice  of  eleven 

and  stateninan,  bom  in  the  Glades,  Somerset  years,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.    In  politics 

CO.,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1810;  died  at  his  home  in  lie  was  a  Democrat,  claiming  to  be  aft«r  the 

York,  Pa.,  Aag.  19,  1888.    His  ancestry  wna  Jeffersonian  pattern,  and  he  was  Dominated, 

partly  Irish  and  Scotch.    James  Black,  liis  in  184S,  by  a  Democratio  Governor,  for  Pred- 

grandfother,  came  to  America  from  the  north  dent  Judge  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived, 

of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Somerset  oo..  Pa.,  This  post  he  held  for  nine  years.     In  1S61 

where,  In  I7TB,  Henry  Black,  father  of  Jere-  Jndge  Black  was  elected  to  be  one  of  the  Sa- 

rolah,  wag  bom,  and  where  he  lived.    Henry  preme  Court  jndges  of  Pennsylvania.     After 

BUok  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  dsy.  serving  the  short  term,  three  years,  ho  was  re- 
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eleoted,  in  1854,  for  a  fall  term,  fifteen  years.  Ontario,  in  October,  1888.    He  is  of  Irish  ez- 

On  the  accession  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  traction,  being  descended,  on  his  father^s  side, 

presidency,  in  1857,  Judge  Black  became  At-  from  the  Blakes  of  Cashelgrove,  Gal  way,  and 

torney-Geoeral.     Ue  was  very  industrioustand  on  his  mother's  from  William  Hume,  M.  P.  for 

successful,  in  connection  with  Edwin  M.  Stan-  Wicklow,   who  during  the  rebellion  of  1798 

ton,  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  nation  was  shot  by  a  party  of  rebels  of  whom  he  was 

against  Mse  claimants  to  grants  of  Innd  made  in  pursuit.     William  Hume  Blake,  his  father, 

by  the  Mexican  Government  to  settlers  in  emigrated  to  Canada  immediately  after  his 

Oalifornia  before  that    country  came   under  marriage,  and  took  up  his  reeddence  near  Pe- 

the  control  of  the  United  States.*  When  the  terborough.    He  was  aocompanied  by  his  bro- 

secession  crisis  arrived,  Judge  Black  showed  tlier,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 

himself  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  and  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  a 

weak  and  vacillating    President.     Buchanan  charge  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  both  fami- 

held  that  there  was  no  authority  which  could  lies  migrated  westward,  and  settled  in  what 

coerce  a  State,  if  it  chose  to  secede  and  set  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest    Here 

up  as  an  independent  government  for  itself.  Edward  Blake  was  bom,  in  a  log-cabin ;  but 

His  Attorney-General  was  clear  that  it  was  the  family  removed  to  Toronto  when  he  was  a 

the  absolute  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  year  old,  and  there  his  fatber  became  an  emi- 

down  insurrection  anywhere  and  everywhere,  nent  lawyer.    The  son  followed,  professionally, 

under  whatever  plea  or  pretense  it  might  be  very  closely  in  his  footsteps,  as  did  also  his 

attempted  to  be  justified,  and  that  the  Con-  younger  brother,  Samuel  Hume  Blake,  who 

stitution  contained  no  provision  for  a  disso-  never  entered  public  life,  but  was  raised  at  a 

Intion  of  the  Union  by  secession  or  in  any  very  early  age  to  the  post  of  Vice-Chancellor 

other   wise.    Gen.  Cass  having  resigned  as  in  the  court  over  which  his  father  formerly 

Secretary  of  State  in  December,  1860,  Judge  presided. 

Black  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Edwin  Edward  Blake  was  educated  at  Upper  Cana- 

M.  Stanton  taking  the  post  of  Attorney-Gen-  da  College  and  University  College,  Toronto, 

eral.    He  occupied  this  position  during  the  and  graduated  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 

remainder  of  Buchanan's  administration,  and  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  rose  with 

it  is  claimed,  in  Ids  behalf,  by  those  intimately  extraordinary  rapidity  to  the  very  foremost 

acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  critical  position  as  a  chancery  practitioner ;  and  dur- 

period,  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  ing  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  before  oonfed- 

saving  the  Government  from  absolute  disrup-  eration  took  place  he  had  gained  such  a  position 

tion  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  seces-  that  he  became,  in  1867,  a  candidate  for  elec- 

sionists.  don  at  once  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 

In  March,  1861,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  be-  Dominion  and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 

came   President,  Judge  Black  retired  from  Ontario.    In  both  positions  he  astonished  even 

public  Ufe.    He  was  appointed  United  States  his  most  intimate  friends  by  his  extraordinary 

Supreme  Court  Reporter,  but  soon  resigned  capacity  for  work.     He  was  chosen  leader  of 

that  position,  and  entered    again  upon  the  the  Opposition  in  the  Ontario  Assembly  very 

eractice  of  law  at  his  home,  near  York,  Pa.  so(»n  softer  it  began  its  course,  and  during  the 

[e  was  engaged  in  several  prominent  law-  whole  of  the  first  parliamentary  term,  though 

suits  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  at  the  head  of  a  small  minority  of  the  House, 

and  retain^  his  vigor  and  professional  skill  he  kept  the  ministry  almost  constantly  at  a 

even  to  the  close  of  his  career.    The  Vander-.  disadvantage.    He  frequently  introduced  bills 

bilt  will  contest,  the  Miliiken  case,  and  the  which  his  legal  experience  and  political  saga- 

McGarrahan   claim,   were    among  the    more  city  suggested,  and  many  of  these  were  voted 

not«d  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.     Be-  down,   at  the  instance  of  the  Government, 

sides  more  strictly  professional  duties,  Judge  only  to  be  taken  up  afterward  and  carried 

Black  found  time  for  contributing  to  current  through  as  Government  measures.     One  of 

literature.    He  furnished  an  account  of  the  the  principles  which  Mr.  Blake  most  persist- 

Erie  railway  litigation,  argued  the  tiiird-term  ently  kept  before  the  public  was  the  obligation 

question  in  magazine  articles,  and  had  a  lively  resting  on  the  Government  to  give  the  people^s 

newspaper  discussion  with  Jefferson  Davis.  representatives  as  much  detailed  knowledge  as 

Jnage  Black  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  possible  of  the  destination  of  public  monevs 

but  an  operation  having  become  necessary,  it  before  they  are  voted  by  Parliament.    This 

was  successfully  performed,  yet  superinduced  very  principle  was  the  final  issue  on  which  the 

pysomia,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  Sandfield-Maodonald  Government  was  defeated 

death.    His  religions  views  were  those  of  the  in  1871,  and  it  therefore  became  the  most  im- 

Campbellites,  or  Disciples  of  Christ.    He  left  portant  plank  in  the  platform  of  its  successor, 

a  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  these  last  Of  the  bills  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Blake,  and 

being  married.    One  of  his  sons  was  elected  afterward  taken  up  by  the  Government,  was 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1882 ;  that  which  provided  for  the  trial  of  contested 

the  other  resides  in  Texas  and  is  a  lawyer.  elections  by  the  courts  instead  of  by  partisan 

BLA&E,  Hob*  Edward,  a  Canadian  lawyer  and  committees  of  Parliament.    This  system  came 

statesman,  born  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  into  operation  for  the  first  time  in  the  Prov- 
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iDoe  after  the  general  election  of  1871,  with  The  general  election  of  1878  was  disaBtroos 

the  resalt  of  nnaeating  an  anusually  large  num-  to  the  Mackenzie  administration,  and  among 

ber  of  the  members-dect.    While  many  of  the  other  defeated  candidates  was  Mr.  Blake,  who 

seats  were  vacant  from  this  caase,  the  Legisla-  hac>  sat  for  Sonth  Brace  for  two  Parliaments, 

tnre  was  convened,  and  Mr.  Blake  asked  from  lie  remained  out  of  the  Commons  for  one 

it  and  obtained  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  session,  and,  when  he  returned  to  it  as  member 

Government  for  its  policy  of  voting  a  large  for  West  Durham,  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the 

sum  in  aid  of  railways,  without  first  specifying  liberal  party. 

the  roads  to  be  aided  and  the  amount  to  be  Mr.  Blake  has  always  enjoyed  in  an  eminent 

granted  to  each.    This  censure  of  the  adminis-  degree  the  Confidence  of  his  fellow-members  of 

tration  led  to  a  change  of  Government,  and  the  Law  Society  of  the  Province,  of  which 

Mr.  Blake  took  office  as  Premier.    He  kept  it,  corporation  he  has  for  years  been  the  presid- 

however,  for  only  a  sin^e  session,  as  an  act  ing  and  chief  executive  officer.    He  has  been 

passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  abolish  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the  suffrages  of 

dual  membership  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  his  fellow- graduates  of  the  Provincial  Univer- 

to  choose  between  the  two  positions  which  he  sity,  who  have  repeatedly  elected  him  by  ac- 

had  filled  for  four  years.  olamation  to  the  position  of  Chancellor. 

His  most  noted  speech  in  the  Ontario  Assem-  BLOOD.  Hie  Medunisn  tf  the  Arrttt  if  Ummm- 
bly  was  one  in  support  of  a  resolution  respect-  rhagei — ^Recent  investigation  of  the  blood  has 
ing  the  shooting  of  Scott  by  the  Red  river  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  element  in  its 
insurgents,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Riel,  composition  of  great  practical  importance,  in 
in  1870.  The  setting  in  motion  of  a  new  Con-  the  shape  of  small  (iranular  bodies  differing 
stitution  naturally  gave  rise  to  some  friction,  greatly  from  both  the  red  and  the  white  blood- 
and  not  a  few  direct  conflicts  of  opinion.  The  corpuscles.  Audral,  by  examining  blood  with 
Constitution  embodied  in  the  British  North  the  microscope,  either  pure  or  mixed,  as  it 
America  Act  is  distinctly  federal  in  form,  but  came  from  the  vein,  with  one  seventh  of  its 
it  would,  at  the  outset,  have  been  easy  to  im-  weight  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  found  that  all 
part  to  it  in  practice  a  tendency  toward  cen-  the  fibrin  was  held  in  suspension  under  the 
tralization.  Against  every  manifestation  of  form  of  little  white  corpuscles  -Ajf  mm.  in  di- 
such  a  tendency  Mr.  Blake  steadily  set  his  ameter.  To  these  corpuscles  filaments  were 
face.  His  summing  up  of  the  evidence  against  added  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  Many 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  the  great  "Pacific  other  observers,  also,  have  seen  in  the  blood 
Scandal "  case  in  1878,  decided  the  fate  of  the  in  process  of  coagulation  these  little  pale  gran- 
Conservative  ministry.  ules,  either  single  or  agminated,  and  the  fila- 

He  took  office  as  a  member  of  the  Macken-  ments  of  fibrin.    In  1878  M.  Ranvier  also  pro- 

zie  ministry,  without  a  portfolio,  but  he  soon  nounced  on  the  nature  of  these  little  booies. 

withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  his  private  busi-  "  It  is  probable,  without  being  proved,''  he 

nees  and  the  recuperation  of  his  health.    He  said,  "that  these  angular  granulations  which 

afterward  held,  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,   from  exist  in  the  blood  are  little  masses  of  fibrin, 

1875  to  1877,  the  office  of  Minister  of  Justice,  and  that  they  become  the  centers  of  coagula- 

and  in    that   capacity  initiated   and   carried  tion,  as  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  sodium  placed 

through  a  mass  of  important  legislation.    It  in  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  becomes  the  cen- 

fell  to  his  lot  also  to  discuss,  by  correspond-  ter  of  crystallization.'' 

ence  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo-  Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  upon 

nies.  Lord  Carnarvon,  a  somewhat  important  this  subject  when,  in  1877,  M.  Hayem  an- 

point  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  Cana-  nounce<l  that  there  existed  in  the  blood  pecul- 

da  to  the  mother-country.    Long  after  the  Red  iar  little  elements  having  the  singular  property 

river  insurrection  was  repressed,  the  final  dis-  of  undergoing  instant  alteration  when  they 

posal  of  the  chief  insurgents  continued  to  be  a  came  from  the  body,  more  especially  when 

difficult  question,  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  they  came  in  contact  with  a  foreign  substance, 

what  had  been  really  promised  to  them.    Lord  As  these  elements  are  destined  to  become  the 

Dufferin  undertook  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  he  proposed  for 

an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  under  his  them  the  name  of  haematoblasts,  believing  them 

"  instructions,"  without  taking  the  advice  of  to  be  the  same  as  those  already  described  by 

his  ministers.    A  request  was  then  sent  to  the  other  observers,  only  more  or  less  altered  in 

Imperial  Government  to  amend  the  instrno-  appearance.    He  also  believed  that  the  process 

tions,  so  that  thereafter  the  prerogative  of  par-  of  coagulation  was  intimately  connected  with 

don,  like  all  other  prerogatives,  should  be  ex-  the  modifications  of  these  elements.    In  works 

eroisable  by  the  Governor  only  on  the  advice  which  he  published  from  1877  to  1881  he  in- 

of  his  ministers.    To  this  Lord  Carnarvon  de-  sisted  upon  the  viscosity  which  the  hemato- 

rourred,  but  Mr.  Blake's  potent  arguments  at  blasts  acquired  when  they  were  no  longer  in 

last  convinced  the  imperial  authorities  of  the  their  normal  condition,  adhering  then  to  one 

absurdity  and  danger  of  leaving  the  way  open  another,  and  to  any  foreign  body  with  which 

to  a  foolish  Governor  to  create  serious  trouble  they  came  in  contact.    It  is  only  after  having 

between  the  two  countries,  and  the  obnoxious  undergone  a  manifest  metamorphosis,  of  which 

instruction  was  modified  as  desired.  this  state  of  viscosity  is  the  first  degree,  that 
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they  beoome  the  prinoipal  points  of  departure  section  of  the  vessel  is  made  with  the  point  of 
and  of  attachment  of  the  filaments  of  fibrin.  He  a  fine  scalpel.  An  abundant  hemorrhage  is 
also  discovered  that  all  the  conditions  known  as  produced,  and,  for  a  few  seconds,  nothing  is 
having  an  effect  in  retarding  or  preventing  co-  observable  bat  a  mass  of  blood.  Soon  the 
agalation  also  prevented  these  alterations  of  blood  flows  more  slowly,  and  is  confined  by  a 
the  hssmatoblasts,  and  vice  versa.  crown  of  elements  attached  to  each  other  and 
Pursaing  this  study,  he  was  led  to  examine  adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  A  few  mo- 
the  manner  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  result-  ments  later  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  sor- 
ing from  the  wound  of  a  vessel  is  arrested,  mounted  by  a  sort  of  whitish  excrescence, 
He  believed  that  the  hsmatoblasts  took  an  through  the  elements  of  which  the  red  blood- 
active  part  in  the  process.  In  the  case  of  a  corpuscles  insinuate  themselves  with  difficulty, 
wound  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  hssmorrhnge,  at  Far  from  being  formed,  as  several  observers 
first  rapid,  gradually  decreases,  and  then  have  said,  of  the  wiiite  blood-corpuscles,  the 
ceases.  To  explain  this  favorable  result,  the  wall  consists  of  hssmatoblasts  which  have  been 
contraction  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  has  been  retained  during  the  fiow  of  blood.  At  the  mo- 
invoked.  This  is  real,  and  even  energetic,  for  ment  when  the  hesmorrhage  ceases,  these  have 
arteries  of  mediam  and  small  caliber,  but  id-  already  become  altered,  and,  continuing  the 
most  nothing  for  the  veins.  But  this  cootrac-  observation,  they  may  be  seen  to  undergo  all 
tion  can  not  of  itself  close  the  wound.  It  is  the  changes  described  by  the  author, 
evident  that,  in  the  arrest  of  hiemorrhage  ap-  The  obstructing  hesmatoblastic  button  holds 
parently  by  the  formation  of  a  clot,  there  is  only  an  insignificant  number  of  white  blood- 
something  peculiar,  the  mechanism  of  which  corpuscles.  These  are  spherical,  smooth,  not 
needs  explanation.  In  fact,  during  a  hssmor-  adhesive,  for  by  continuing  the  observation  for 
rhage,  the  blood  which  passes  between  the  lips  a  few  moments  they  may  be  seen  to  separate 
of  the  wound  in  the  blood-vessel  is  always  new,  tliemselves  from  the  mass  of  hsmatoblasts  by 
and  when  collected  in  a  vessel  it  is  transformed  means  of  their  own  inherent  contractility, 
into  a  gelatinous  mass  only  after  several  min-  They  do  not  appear  to  participate  at  all  in  the 
utes ;  why,  then,  does  it  form  a  solid  ping  be-  arrest  of  the  flow,  and  they  still  possess  their 
tween  the  lips  of  a  wound,  which  soon  opposes  physiological  properties  and  normal  anatomical 
an  obstacle  to  all  issue  of  blood  ?  Upon  this  character,  while  the  hsdmatoblasts  of  the  ob- 
point  M.  Hayem  has  endeavored  to  throw  some  structing  plug  are  already  greatly  modified, 
new  light.  After  exposing  the  jngnlar  vein  of  In  this  process  the  edges  of  the  wound  seem 
a  dog,  a  small  wound  is  made  in  the  vessel,  and  to  play  the  part  of  foreign  bodies.  It  is  easy, 
the  hnmorrhage  is  allowed  to  cease  spontane-  moreover,  to  determine  how  the  hesmatoblasts 
ously ;  immediately  after,  a  ligature  is  applied  act  with  regard  to  a  foreign  body  directly  in- 
to the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  vessel.  It  is  troduoed  into  the  circulation.  By  means  of  a 
easy  then  to  draw  from  the  little  wound  a  clot  slightly  curved  needle,  carrying  a  thread  of 
shaped  like  a  nail,  the  point  of  which  pene-  silver  or  platinum,  the  external  jugular  vein  of 
trates  into  the  lumen  oz  the  vessel,  the  head  an  animal  (dog)  is  pierced  in  such  a  way  that 
resting  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  vein.  By  about  one  centimetre  of  the  cord  remains 
immediately  placing  this  coagolnm  in  a  liquid  within  tlie  lumen  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
which  fixes  the  elements  of  the  blood,  its  dif-  operation  is  well  done,  hardly  a  drop  of  blood 
ferent  parts  may  be  examined  with  the  micro-  will  escape  from  either  the  point  of  entrance 
scope.  The  point  and  central  portion  are  or  exit  of  the  needle.  After  two  or  three 
grayish,  viscous,  and  composed  of  partly  granu-  minutes — a  length  of  time  sufficient  in  the  dog. 
Far  and  partly  amorphous  matter.  The  granu-  in  which  the  hesmatoblasts  are  very  vulnerable 
lations  are  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  — the  segment  of  the  vein  traversed  by  the 
hflsmatoblasts  already  altered,  but  still  very  dis-  cord  is  separated  by  the  aid  of  two  ligatures, 
tinct  one  from  the  other,  while  the  amorphous  the  flrst  placed  on  the  peripheral  end,  the  seo- 
matter  results  from  the  confluence  into  one  com-  ond  on  the  central.  The  trunk  of  the  vein 
mon  and  coherent  mass  of  the  hsamatoblasts  containing  the  thread  is  immediately  detiushed 
which  have  undergone  the  greatest  change.  The  and  opened  after  being  plunged  into  a  liquid 
head  of  the  nail,  which  is  red  on  the  exterior,  which  flxes  the  elements  of  the  blood.  Already 
contains  in  its  center  a  prolongation  of  the  vis-  the  thread  is  surrounded  by  a  grayish  mass,  a 
cous  hflsmatoblastio  matter,  and  at  the  periph-  little  reddish  here  and  there,  composed  of  in- 
ery  the  fibrillary  meshes  hold  a  great  num-  numerable  hsamatoblasts,  the  more  readily  rec- 
ber  of  red  corpuscles.  In  all  the  central,  and,  ognizable  the  shorter  the  time  that  the  thread 
properly  speaking,  obstructive  part,  there  are  has  been  in  contact  with  the  circulating  fluid, 
very  few  white  corpuscles.  It  is,  therefore,  When  the  thread  is  left  for  a  longer  time  in 
evident  that  the  flbrin  is  added  to  a  central  the  vessel,  and  the  muff  which  surrounds  it 
nucleus  composed  almost  entirely  of  hasmato-  has  become  more  voluminous,  the  constitution 
blasts.  The  formation  of  this  nucleus  may  be  of  the  muff  is  entirely  analogons  to  that  of  the 
studied  in  the  mesentery  of  a  living  frog  under  haemostatic  nail  already  described, 
the  microscope.  After  having  brought  .into  The  hsBmatoblasts  thus  play  an  important 
the  fleld  of  the  microscope  a  vein  of  medium  rSle  in  the  mechanism  of  the  arrest  of  hsBmor- 
oaliber,  with  transparent  walls,  an  incomplete  rhage.    These  elements  are  alterable  to  the 
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extent  that,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  a  woand,  they  become  adhesive,  as  when  in 
contact  with  a  foreign  body.  In  accnmulating 
little  by  little  around  the  open  orifice  of  a  ves- 
sel, they  form  there  an  obstacle  at  first  insuffi- 
cient; then,  the  first  hfeinatoblasts  being  ar- 
rested, they  retain  in  their  tarn  those  which 
issue  with  the  blood  coming  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  them ;  the  orifice  of  the  wound  re- 
tracts little  by  little,  until  finally  it  is  complete- 
ly closed  by  a  solid  and  fixed  plug.  The  other 
elements  of  the  blood  and  the  formation  of 
fibrin  only  participate  in  this  process  in  a  sec- 
ondary and  accessory  manner.  The  blood, 
then,  contains  within  itself  a  powerful  hsdmo- 
statio  agent,  and,  were  it  possible  to  remove 
from  the  normal  blood  all  of  the  hnmatoblasts, 
the  wound  of  a  vessel  would  cause  a  hesmor- 
rhage  which  would  have  no  tendency  to  cease 
spontaneously. 

These  experimental  facts  have  a* practical 
application  of  importance.  All  foreign  bodies 
alter  and  retain  the  htematoblasts,  and  in  this 
way  is  easily  explained  tlie  formation  of  intra- 
vascular clots  in  living  persons  by  the  contact 
of  diseased  points  in  the  cardiac  or  vascular 
walls.  In  the  same  way  may  be  understood 
the  hnmostatic  action  of  foreign  substances 
brought  into  coo  tact  with  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  notably  those  of  a  pulverulent  or 
spongy  nature.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  liayem  the  modifications  of  the  hsdma- 
toblasts  are  favored  by  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  are  extremely  active  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  that  of  the  body.  He 
asks  if  this  may  not  explain  the  good  eflTects 
of  hot- water  injections  and  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  heemorrhages.  For,  to  the  action 
of  water,  which  is  in  itself  effective  upon  the 
hiematoblasts,  is  added  that  of  heat.  A  gam, 
for  blood  to  cease  fiowing  it  must  contain 
iiaematoblasts,  and  these  must  be  impression- 
able to  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies.  In 
animals  like  the  horse,  whose  blood  is  only 
slightly  coagulable,  the  hwmatoblasts  are  modi- 
fied with  comparative  slowness.  Again,  these 
elements  may  undergo  alterations  in  number 
and  quality  in  cases  of  disease,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  that  in  certain  cases  the  constitution 


of  the  blood  itself  may  be  a  predisposing  cause 
of  haemorrhage  following  the  least  vascular 
injury.  That  singular  malady  known  ashsemo- 
phiha,  the  victims  of  which  are  known  in 
popular  language  as  ^'  bleeders,''  is  perhaps  pre- 
cisely the  consequence  of  a  particular  state  of 
the  hffimatoblasts. 

A  practical  example  of  the  importance  of 
this  view  may  be  given.  The  case  is  one  of 
extreme  and  frequently  repeated  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  and  the  patient  is  at  the  point  of  death 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  For  thirty  years  the 
patient  has  been  subject  at  Intervals  to  such 
attacks.  On  examining  the  blood,  the  fact  of 
the  relative  rarity  of  the  hematoblasts,  and  of 
their  feeble  vulnerability,  is  apparent — tlie 
changes  which  they  undergo  out  of  the  organ- 
ism occurring  much  more  slowly  than  natural. 
It  is  suspected,  therefore,  that  the  bleeding, 
which  has  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  which 
returns  whenever  the  plug  is  removed  from 
the  nose  for  a  few  hours,  is  due  to  these 
changes ;  and  that  by  transfusing  into  the  pa- 
tient a  certain  quantity  of  normal  blood  con- 
taining active  hematoblasts,  the  condition  may 
be  modified  to  advantage.  A  small  quantity  of 
venous  blood  is,  therefore,  injected  into  the 
patient^s  veins,  and  the  nose-bleed  is  imme- 
diately and  definitely  arrested.  The  plugs  are 
removed,  but  the  bleeding  does  not  return.  It 
i$  evident  that  the  conveving  into  the  blood 
of  the  patient  new  and  netdthy  blood  from 
another  body  has  effected  a  cure,  and  the  active 
element  in  the  cure  is  probably  the  hfemato- 
blasts. 

BOUTIA  (ScpaMca  de  Mlvia),  an  independent 
state  of  South  America,  whose  limits  before 
the  war  on  the  Pacific  were  between  latitudes 
10°  and  24°  south,  and  longitudes  ST**  25'  and 
70°  80'  west.  The  western  limit  has  still  to  be 
negotiated  between  Bolivia  and  Chili.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Brazil, 
on  the  south  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili,  and  on  the  west  by  Peru. 

The  republic  previous  to  the  war  was  divided 
into  nine  departments,  which,  with  their  areas 
in  square  miles,  capitals,  and  population  (exclu- 
sive of  250,000  savage  Indians),  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 


DEPARTMENTS. 


AUeama.... 

Beoi 

ChnqulMica . 
Coebabamba 

La  Pitt 

Oraro 

Potosi 

Santa  Cnu.  , 
Tar^ 


Totol. 


Popolatlaa. 


70,178 
160,000 
72,798 
26,808 
48,051 
21.600 
64,297 
144,077 

114y«84 


697,288 


10,880 
70,200 
276,722 
478,717 
670,408 
140,856 
870,894 
176,088 
180,940 


2,824,150 


CaphaU. 


CobUa 

Trinidad.... 

Sacre 

Cochftbamba 

La  Paz 

Orupo 

Potosi 

Santa  Cruz. . 
TarO* 


PopQlatioB. 


2,600 
4.885 

26,624 
41,908 
88,092 

8,492 
26.774 
11,786 

8«875 


The  result  of  tiie  war  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chili  on  the  other, 
terminated  in  1888,  has  been  to  deprive  Bolivia 
of  its  former  outlet  on  the  Pacific,  Cobija,  but 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  being  negotiated 
between  Bolivia  and  Chili  at  Santiago,  at  the 


close  of  that  year,  may  still  lead  to  a  territorial 
rearrangement  which  shall  give  Bolivia  the 
coveted  port  or  ports.  Should  Bolivia  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  respect,  Brazil  is  said  to  be 
ready  to  facilitate  Bolivisn  trade  through  San 
Antonio  on  the  Madeira  river.    Brazil  would 
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engage  to  render  the  Madeira  navigable  for  a  States.   Bat  after  a  yearns  nseleaa  negotiations, 

distance  of  400  miles,  from  its  junction  with  after  the  energetic  and  comforting  assoranoea 

the  Amazon  to  San  Antonio,  and  no  transit  of  Gen.  Harlbnt,  the  measured  and  diplomatic 

dues  of  any  Idnd  would  be  levied  by  Brazil  on  utterances  of  Mr.  Trescott,  and  the  impudent 

goods  forwarded  to  and  from  Bolivia.    There  and  hostile  declarations  of  Mr.  Logan,  we  be- 

was  a  rumor  early  in  1888  that  a  secret  treaty  came  convinced  that  the  United  States  were 

had  been  actually  concluded  between  the  two  unable  to  be  useful  to  us  in  any  manner  what* 

governments  to  that  effect  as  early  as  Septem-  soever." 

ber,  1882.     The  real  present  outlet  is  to  the  June  2d,  the  people  of  Oerro  de  Pasco  ad- 
Atlantic,  through  the  Argentine  Republic.  hered  to  the  Cajamarca  peace  proclamation  of 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Gen.  0am-  Iglesias.    Jane  8d,  at  a  meeting  held  at  San 

pero  fsince  June,  1880),  the  First  Vice-Presi-  Mateo   (province  of    Naarochiri)   under  the 

aent  is  Dr.  Aniceto  Arce,  and  the  Second  chairmanship  of  Jos6  Maria  Sanchez,  Peru- 

Vice-President,  Dr.  B.  Salinas.    The  Oabinet  vian  citizens  there  present  pronounced  in  favor 

in  1883  was  composed  of  the  following  minis-  of  peace.     A  similar  declaration  was  simul- 

tefs :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  P.  J.  taneously  made  at  Uiiaraz  (department  of  Anca- 

Silvetti;  Finance,  Sefior  A.  Quyano;  Public  cho)  and  at  Recuaz,  for  peace  and  Iglesias. 

Worship,  etc..  Dr.  P.  H.  Vargas;  War,  General  On  June  11th  the  Oongress  assembled  at  Are- 

J.  M.  Rendon.  quipa  confirmed   the  following  nominations: 

The  United  States  Minister  resident  at  La  President,  Garcia  Oalderon;   Vice-President, 

Paz  is  Mr.  Richard  Gibbs.  Montero ;    Second  Vice  -  President,    O^ceres. 

The  Bolivian  £nvoy  Extraordinary  and  Min*  And  on  June  16th  a  new  Oabinet  was  formed, 

ister  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington  is  Dr.  L.  A  few  days  later  GeA.  Montero  reviewed  the 

Oabrera,  with  Dr.  A.  Aramayo  as  Secret arv  troops  under  his  command,  and  soon  after  a 

of  LeflKttion.    The  Bolivian  Oonsul- General  at  force  was  sent  by  him  to  Moquegua,  under  the 

New  York  is  M.  Obarrio;  Oonsul  at  New  Or-  command  of  Oanevaro,  1,200  strong,  and  in- 

leans,  J.  P.  Macheca;  and  at  San  Francisco,  F.  eluding  200  horse  under  the  Ouban  06spedes, 

Herrera.  to  operate  against  Taona. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  Bo-  Toward  the  close  of  June  the  Ohilian  forces 

livia  at  the  close  of  1883,  it  will  be  necessary  evacuated  Pacasmayo,  and  the  Ohilian  colo- 

to  review  chronologically  the  events  in  Bolivia  nel,  Y.  Garcia,  occupied  Trcgillo,  where  the 

and  Peru,  of  which  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  Peruvian  flag  was  hoisted, 

of  peace  between  Bolivia  and  Ohili  was  the  last.  Early  in  July  the  Oliilian  President,  Santa 

Tke  War  •■  the  Padfle  la  188t« — ^In  December,  Maria,  delivered  his  message  to  Oongress,  at 

1882,  a  convention  was  made  and  ratified  at  Santiago,  containing  the  following  passage  : 

Santiago,  between  Italy  and  Ohili,  to  the  eflfect  ^*  Prior  to  the  war,  Bolivia  had  become  an  in- 

that  all  claims  of  Italian  subiects  arising  out  of  strument  of  Peruvian  intrigues  and  greediness, 

the  war  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  should  be  deter-  because  that  country  had  become  dependent 

mined  by  arbitration.  on  Peru,  which,  for  the  past  fifty  yean^  stood 

On  April  20, 1883,  the  Oongress  assembled  at  as  a  sort  of  door-keeper  of  Bolivia,  owning 
Oajamarca  closed  its  sessions  after  authorizing  as  Peru  did  the  province  of  Moquegua,  and 
the  Government  to  order  an  election  to  be  thus,  through  the  routes  leading  from  Arica 
held  upon  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1882,  for  and  Tacna  to  La  Paz,  controlling  the  only 
the  nomination  of  a  Oonstituent  Assembly.  practicable  communication  between  the  lute- 
in May  the  partisan  general  O&ceres  had  sev-  nor  of  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific.  If  the  rela- 
eral  engagements  with  Ohilian  detachmenta,  tions  between  Pern  and  Bolivia  remained  the 
being  defeated  in  two  of  them,  at  Balconoillo  same  as  they  were  then  in  this  respect,  now 
and  Pampas  de  Sicaya,  by  Oanto,  and  on  May  that  the  war  has  been  carried  by  us  to  a  safe 
22d  in  one  at  Larma  by  Garcia.  issue,  we  should  at  all  times  in  the  future  be 

On  May  11th  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  exposed  to  the  risk  of  seeing  Bolivia  attack 

was  signed   between  Jovino  Novoa  on   the  us  a^n  at  the  instigation  of  Peru.    It  is  no 

part  of  Ohili,  and  Lavalle  on  the  part  of  Gen.  secret  that  politics  are  very  uncertain  in  Bo- 

iglesias,  the  Peruvian  commander.    (The  con-  livia,  and  any  government  capable  of  exercis- 

ditions  submitted  to  by  Pern  will  be  found  ing  efficient  pressure  on  the  latter  may  easily 

under  Ohiu,  in  this  volume.)  render  Bolivia  amenable  to  its  purposes.    Un* 

On  May  20th  the  opposition  Oongress  of  the  der  these  circumstances  we  owe  it  to  our  own 

Oalderon-Montero  faction  in  Peru  assembled  safety  in  the  future  to  deprive  Peru  forever 

at  Arequipa,  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Monte-  of  the  means  to  do  mischief  in  this  respect, 

ro  delivered  his  message,  in  which  he  praised  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  Ohili  insists,  not 

the  faithfulness  of  Bolivia,  and  declared  that  on  annexing  the  province  of  Moquegua,  but  on 

he  did  not  consider  the  time  to  have  come  for  temporarily  occupying,  and  eventually  acquir- 

making  peace.     The  message  contained  this  ing  the  same  from  rem  by  purchase.    All 

passage :   ^*  At  the  time  it  became  evident  that  friends  of  a  durable  peace  can  not  fail  to  ad- 

the  l^lligerents  would  be  unable  to  arrive  at  mit  that  we  have  a  right  to  insist  on  these 

an  understanding  through  direct  negotiation,  conditions  which  present  a  guarantee  of  real 

Pern  accepted  the  good  offices  of  the  United  tranquillity.      These  demands  are  not  those 
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of  a  rapacioQB  oonqaeror,  they  are  merely  the  Areqnipa  surrendered,  and  Montero  fled  to 

dictates  of  a  wise  policy  whose  object  is  to  Bolivia,  where  a  cold  reception  awaited  bim. 

secure  a  lasting  peace.*'    The  Pernvian  gen-  Prior  to  his  flight  he  resigned  the  commaod  in 

eral,  Canevaro,  presided  over  a  meeting  at  Mo-  favor  of  O^ceres.   The  Peruvian  minister,  Bus- 

quegna,  and  declared  to  the  citizens  there  as-  tamante  y  6alazar,  left  for  Bolivia,  and  Gen. 

semoled  that  he  was  tired  of  the  war.  Osma,  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  War,  went  to 

Oo  July  10th  a  crushing  victory  was  achieved  Arequipa. 
by  the  Chilian  forces,  1^  by  Col.  Gorostiaga,  On  Nov.  0th  the  Chilian  army  of  occupation 
over  the  Pernvian  partisan  troops  under  Gen.  was  concentrated  at  Areqnipa,  and  the  Botivi- 
C&ceres  at  Haamaohuco.  In  this  action  1,600  an  army  at  Oruro — the  same  day  that  the  Bo- 
Chilian  soldiers  were  engaged  against  over  4,000  livian  envoy,  Guijarro,  left  for  Tacna  to  confer 
Peruvians,  the  loss  of  the  latter  being  900  about  peace  with  the  Chilian  envoy,  Lillo.  A 
killed  and  many  wounded,  while  the  Chilians  week  later  Col.  Lorenzo  Iglesias,  in  garrison  at 
lost  56  killed  and  104  wounded,  including  four  Lima,  marched  with  an  adequate  force  to  Chic- 
officers.  The  Peruvians  lost  a  number  of  offi-  layo  and  Cajamarca,  to  quell  an  incipient  ris- 
cers,  including  Gen.  Siloa,  11  pieces  of  artil-  ing.  At  the  close  of  November  a  decree  was 
lery,  and  800  rifles.  The  action  lasted  from  6  promulgated  declaring  null  and  void  all  official 
A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  acts  of  the  Areqnipa  government  from  Jan.  1, 
Gen.  Lynch,  the  Chilian  commander-in-chief,  1688.  This  was  particularly  aimed  at  the  Are- 
he  sent  a  message  to  President  Iglesias  inviting  qoipR  Congress  of  July,  1888. 
him  to  Lima.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 

Commander  Lynch  subsequently  published  annual  message  of  Deo.  4th,  expressed  himself 
a  decree  calling  on  all  officers  formerly  serving  about  events  on  the  west  coast  to  the  follow- 
under  C^ceres  to  appear  at  headquarters,  or  be  ing  effect : 

treated  as  ^pies.        _    ^     _  , ,.                    ,   .  The  oontost  between  Bolivia,  ChUi,  and  Peru  has 

Un  August  10th  Castro  Zalaivar  proceeded  passed  from  the  atape  of  strategic  hoatilities  to  that  of 

from  Lima  to  join  Gen.  Iglesias,  in  order  to  negotiation  in  which  the  counsela  of  this  Govem- 

undertake  an  important  mission  which  tTie  lat-  ^^^^  have  been  exercised.   The  demands  of  Chili  for 

ter  wished  to  put  hira  in  charge  of.    On  Aug.  ;i?i!iSJ^K?  *k«  ^I^^r  ^JS^"}  maintained 

1  oi.v  T  1    •       •        J       J            1       •                >x  and  aooeptcd  oy  the  party  of  Gen.  Ifflesiaa  to  the  ex- 

18th  Igles^  issued  a  decree  levymg  a  capita-  tent  of  cbnclu<fing  a  treaty  of  peace  lith  the  Govern- 

tion  tax  of  fl,  silver,  per  head.  ment  of  Chili  in  general  oonfonnity  with  the  tcima 

Aug.  16th  the  Chilian  commander  at  Hu-  of  the  protocol  signed  in  May  last  between  the  Chili- 

ancayo  chastised  8,000  pUlaging  Indians,  and  ^  commander  and  Gen.  lalesias.    As  a  result  of  the 

ki.led  and  wounded  800!;fthe^.    Simultape-  S^Sfy^^lSS^^^ 

ously  a  mutmy,  broken  out  among  Peruvian  his  government  uistalled  at  Lima,  which  has  been 

troops  in  the  province  of  Chancay,  was  prompt-  evacuated  by  the  Chilians.   A  call  has  been  iBsued  by 

ly  quelled.     On  Aug.  20th  Gen.  Iglesias  made  ^«"'  Igle«is«  for  a  representative  Assembly  to  be 


his  entry  into  TmjilTo,  and  was  enthusiastically  ®!f^,®?  ^^\}^\  ""^  l"""^'  *  vm  **ii,°****  *•  ^^^ 

•^^^i^^A  iv«  ♦i.^  ^     «i  *:  r\    a     *  ?i  *u  ai!  ^^  the  Ist  of  March  next.    Meanwhile  the  provisional 

received  by  the  population.     On  Sept.  11th  the  Government  of  Gen.  Iglesias  has  applied  tbr  reoocni- 

oitizens  of  Cafiete  and  the  troops  m  the  Paca-  tion  to  the  principal  powers  of  America  and  Europe, 

ran  district  recognized  the  authoritv  of  Igle-  Whenthc  will  of  the  Peruvian  people  shall  be  mani- 

sias.     On  Sept.  15th  the  Chilian  Minister  of  ^^*«^»  ^  ahall  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  Govem- 

Foreign  Affairs,  Aldnnate,  left  Valparaiso  on  '"^"^  "PProved  by  them. 

his  way  to  Callao  to  hasten  the  pacitication  of       On  Dec.  7th  Gen.  Lynch  went  to  Chorrillos. 

Peru.    Two  days  later  the  steamer  Amazon  The  declaration  of  the  Chilian  President,  that 

arrived-  at  Pajrta  with  600  Chilian  infantry,  he  would  carry  out  the  treaty  with  Peru  in  its 

sent  by  rail  to  Sullam,  and  thence  to  Piura,  entirety,  had  meanwhile  strengthened  the  po- 

whicli  place  was  occupied  the  next  day.    Sept.  sition  of  Iglesias  materially.    But  he  still  had 

18th,  8,000  monteneros  were  defeated  by  the  the  Indian  trouble  in  the  interior  to  contend 

Chilians  at  Huancayo,  leaving  200  killed  and  with.    These  Indians,  led  by  a  few  un^mpu- 

wounded  on  the  field.    In  the  mean  time  news  Ions  men,  were  ready  to  adopt  any  pretext  for 

was  received  from  the  department  of  lea  that  their  crimes,  although  their  real  motive  was 

peace  reigned  there.  based  upon  their  hatred  of  their  so-called  op- 

On  Oct.  4th,  870  Peruvian  officers  submitted  pressors,  inherited  by  their  fathers  from  the 

to  the  Chilian  anthorities,  and  Puno  was  oocn-  time  of  the  Spaniards.    This  hatred  is  the 

pied;  on  the  9th,  Casma,  a  port  of  the  Am-  point  that  C6ceres   depended   upon  to  win 

cache  district,  declared  in  favor  of  peace.    Ten  power  among  them.    He  speaks  the  Quichua 

days  subsequently  the  city  guard  was  reorgan-  language,  which  gives  him  great  prestige  among 

ize<l  at  Lima.  them.    Meanwhile  Gen.  Bermudez,  the  Pern- 

On  Oct.  20th  the  Chileno-Pernvian  peace  vian  commander,  occupied  Ayacucho,  and  the 

was  signed  at  Ancon,  and  on  the  24th  Gen.  Chilian  envoy,  Monte,  went  to  Buenos  Ayres 

Iglesias  entered  Lima  as  Presidente  regenera-  on  Dec.  12th.    The  Bolivian  peace  commis- 

dor,  Gen.  Lynch  having  prior  to  this  left  for  sionem,  Baptista  and  Bosto,  arrived  at  Santi- 

Barranco,  near  Chorrillos.    On  Oct.  28th  Ad-  ago.  Chili,  accompanied  by  the  Argentine  and 

rairal  Garcia  y  Garcia  was  appointed  Peruvian  Brazilian  ministers.     One  of  the  conditions 

minister  in  France  and  England.    On  the  20th  contained  in  their  instructions  reads  as  follows: 
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On  goodi  for  Bolivia^  Chili  will  take  80  per  cent,  vangiiard  of  the  Chilian  army  should  a  march 

of  the  ouetoms  duties,  and  Bolivia  the  remainder;  ^n  uia  Rnliirijui  nAnitAl  Ym  dAoidfld  nnnn 

nUwaya  to  be  eonatraoted  from  Iquique  to  Lake  Aul-  ^^SfL^^A  ^oVo^  nr!;^,^^S;^^.«* 

lagaa,  and  from  Mejillones  or  Antofaffaata  to  Potoei :  «■•■«•— In  Angnst  Gen.  Uampero,  i'resident 

the  oolonisation  of  the  oountiy  along  the  river  Deea-  of  Bolivia,  read  his  message  before  the  assembled 

ffoadero  to  be  effected,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Oongress  in  La  Paz.    He  said  that  the  ezpendi- 

frontiei;  line  P«finjy  the  Deaaguadero  river  to  the  tnres  of  the  republic,  daring  the  fiscal  year 

u^?^^^'  ^H  *^,P«"^*  the  paaaage  of  Bohv-  ^^  amounted  to  $8,800,528,  while  the  in- 

lan  troope  through  ita  territory  in  the  event  of  a  war  '^"^^^i  .~""""»'^^  *^  I«  rn^  e^  «  i       •          j  ^ 

between  Bolivia  and  a  power  not  on  her  frontier.  c^™®  <**^  ^^^  exceed  |2,527,5l5,  leaving  a  defi- 
cit of  $808,012,  to  cover  which  a  loan  woold 

On  Dec.  14th  President  Iglesias  wrote  to  have  to  be  made.    He  added  that  the  scrupu- 

O&ceres,  assurinff  him  of  his  personal  secnrity,  Ions  punctuality  with  which  Bolivia  had  at- 

should  he  feel  disposed  to  capitulate.    Puga  tended  to  the  settlement  of  all  her  pecuniary 

was  beaten  by  the  Peruvian  Government  troops  obligations  had  replaced  the  credit  of  the  re- 

at  Stollon,  and  Oen.  06ceres  took  position  with  public  on  a  firm  basis  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

2,000  men  two  leagues  from  lea.    The  United  so  that  there  were  not  wanting  overtures  from 

States  minister  at  Lima  asked  permission  for  an  Europe  for  placing  a  Bolivian  loan  in  that 

American  man-of-war  to  take  soundings  on  the  market.    It  was  at  tne  same  time  said  that  great 

Peruvian  coast  activity  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Beni 

To  ward  the  close  of  the  year  1883  the  outlook  river  in  gathering  India-rubber  for  export, 
in  Peru  became  quite  gloomy  once  more,  ow-  which  commanded  on  the  spot  70  cents  Boliv- 
ing  to  04ceres^s  continuing  to  play  a  double-  ian  silver  coin,  the  cost  of  freight  to  San  An- 
handed  and  treacherous  game.  While  pre-  tonio  on  the  Madeira  being  12  cento.  A  large 
tending  to  wish  to  visit  Lima,  he  incited  the  transit  trade  was  also  going  on  between  Potosi 
Indians  to  plunder  and  murder.  Two  scenes  and  the  Argentine  frontier, 
of  savagery,  as  barbarous  as  those  which  oc-  €MHMrce« — ^Bolivian  importo  and  exporto  in 
curred  during  the  mutiny  in  India,  were  enact-  1888  went  almost  exclusively  via  the  Argen- 
ed  in  the  region  which  he  pretended  to  gov-  tine  Repubfic.  No  official  statistics  having 
em.  The  Chilians,  adhering  to  the  terms  of  been  published,  showing  the  importo  and  ex- 
peace,  declined  to  interfere.  porto  of  Bolivia  during  the  war,  the  amount  of 

The  slight  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  goods  which  entered  the  country  in  normal 
after  the  departure  of  the  Chilians,  who  had  times  has  to  be  calculated  upon  the  duties  col- 
raised  them  to  60  per  cent.,  caused  consider-  lected  at  the  custom-houses.  According  to 
able  disappointment  and  some  discontent  in  these,  the  import  would  not  exceed  $6,160,000, 
Peru.  The  finance  minister  of  Iglesias  re-  while  the  export  amounted  to  $9,881,917  in 
dnced  the  duties  from  60  per  cent,  to  86  per  1881,  the  bulk  of  it  being  silver,  $6,897,180, 
cent.,  thereby  causing  a  check  on  importation,  other  metals,  $1,186,787,  and  the  balance  oin- 
Many  articles,  formerly  entering  duty  ft*ee,  such  chona-bark  (quinine).  India-rubber,  etc. 
as  agricultural  machinery,  printing-presses  and  Mcgrapks*-— There  is  a  line  from  Chililaya,  on 
paper,  etc.,  now  pay  a  heavy  duty.  It  thus  Lake  Titicaca,  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  188  miles 
nappened  that,  in  spite  of  the  pacification  of  in  length.  It  is  intended  to  extend  this  line  to 
the  country,  buyers  from  the  interior  were  Cochaoamba  and  Sucre, 
scarce  at  Lima,  idthough  there  was  a  good  as-  BRiZIL  (taperie  i»  BmlT)*  (For  details  re- 
Bortmant  of  all  sorto  of  merchandise.  The  lating  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  population, 
paper  money  current  had  nevertheless  im-  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  '*  Annual 
proved  at  the  close  of  December  from  fifteen  Cyclopedia ''  for  1878.) 
paper  dollars  for  one  silver  dollar,  to  twelve  The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  11,  bom  Dec.  2, 
for  one.  1826 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 1881 ;  regency  until 

Another   great  difficulty  which  President  July  28,  1840 ;  crowned  Jaly  18,  1841 ;  mar- 

Iglesias   encountered  was   financial   distress,  ried  Sept  4,  1848,  to  Theresa  Christina  Maria, 

letters  received  at  Lima  during  the  last  week  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I  of  the  Two 

of  the  year  1888  stated  that^  according  to  ad-  Sicilies. 

vices  from  La  Paz,  the  Bolivian  capital,  the  The  new  Cabinet,  formed  after  the  resigna- 
national  guard  had  entered  on  active  service ;  tion  of  the  one  presided  over  by  Viscount 
three  battalions  had  been  pushed  forward  to-  Paranagua,  was,  on  May  24,  1888,  composed 
ward  the  Peruvian  frontier  on  the  way  to  Tacna,  of  the  following  ministers:  President  of  the 
7,600  men  were  marching  from  the  interior  in  Council  of  Ministers  'and  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  same  direction,  and  the  regular  army —  Senator  Councilor  of  State,  Lafayette  Rodri- 
8,000  strong — was  being  concentrated  at  the  gues  Pereira ;  Interior,  Francisco  Antunes  Ma- 
capital.  It  was  added  that  these  movemento  del ;  Justice,  Francisco  Frisco  de  Souza  Para- 
might  be  interpreted  as  either  to  mean  resist-  izo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Coancilor  Francisco  de 
ance  to  a  possible  but  not  probable  Chilian  Carvalho  Soares  Brandao ;  War,  Antonio  Joa- 
invasion,  or  to  efi(Bct  a  coup  de  main  on  the  quim  Rodrigues,  Jr. ;  Navy,  Antenio  de  Al- 
Peruvian  territories  of  Arequipa  and  MoDendo.  raeida  Oliveira :  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
It  was  stoted  that  the  Peruvians  of  Arequipa  Public  Works,  Councilor  Affonso  Angusto  Mo- 
and  Puno  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  reira  Penna. 

their  danger  that  they  had  offered  to  form  the  The  Council  of  Stote  was  composed  of  the 
VOL.  xxin.— 6    A 
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foUowing  members  in  ordinary:  The  Prinoess  T.  A.  Osbom,  and  the  Ck>nflul-Oeneral  at  Bio 

Imperial,  Donna  Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d*Or-  de  Janeiro,  O.  0.  Andrews. 

I^ans,  Oonnt  d*£a ;  the  Senators  Visconnt  de  Armj^ — ^The  actaal  strength  of  the  army  in 

Abaet6,  Visconnt  de  Maritiba;  Visooont  de  1888  was  11,888.    The  distribntion  of  the  sev- 

Bom  Retire ;  Viscount  de  Niotheroy ;  Sena-  eral  arms  was  as  follows :   Artillery,  1,951 ; 

tor  J.  J.  Teixeira;  Vioe-Admiral  J.  B.  de  cavalry,  2,140;   infantry,  7,242;   2,149  more 

Lamare;  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Sonza;  Senator  soldiers  wonld  have  to  be  enlisted  to  complete 

'M.  P.  S.  Dantas;  OoancUor  Martin  Francisco;  the  number  fixed  by  law.    The  artillery  counts 

Councilor  J.  0.  de  Andrade ;  Senator  J.  L.  V.  three  mounted  regiments,  four  foot  battalions, 

Oansansao  de  Sinimbd;  and  of  members  ex-  and  one  battalion  of  sappers;  the  cavalry,  five 

traordinary  :   Senators  Viscount  de  Parana*  regiments,  one  squadron,  and  four  companies ; 

fu&;  Affonso  Oelso;  L.  A.  Vieira  da  Silva;  the  infantry,  twenty-four  battalions  and  eight 

.  B.  da  0.  Figueiredo,  and  Lafayette.  companies. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com-  Havy* — The  navy,  in  1888,  consisted  of  seven 
prises  58  members  elected  for  Hf e,  was  J.  L.  steam-irondads,  one  steam-frigate,  seven  steam- 
Lima  Duarte ;  and  the  Vice-President,  A.  M.  corvettes,  sixteen  steam-gunboats,  two  sail  of 
de  Barros.  the  line,  and  two  smaller  crafts,  with  an  aggre- 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  gate  of  8,148  men,  and  a  total  armament  of 

with  122  members  elected  for  four  years,  was  128  guns.    There  was,  besides,  one  school-ship ; 

Councilor  J.  F.  de  Moura;  and  the  \  ioe-Presi-  and  one  ironclad  and  five  gunboats  were  being 

dent,  J.  L.  Lima  Duarte.  built 

The  presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  The  p0rs(mnel  of  the  navy  oonmsted  of  15 

as  follow:  Alag6as,  Dr.  H.  M.  Salles;  Ama-  general  staff-ofScers,  878  first-class  oflScers,  a 

xonas.  Dr.  J.  L.  da  Cunha  Paranagu^ ;  Bahia,  sanitary  corps  68  strong,  91  pursers,  79  guar- 

Councilor  Pedro  Luiz  P.  da  Souza;   Ceari,  dians,  and  181  engineers;  an  imperial  marine 

Dr.  Satyro ;  Espirito  Santo,  Dr.  A.  P.  N.  Ac-  corps  2,922  strong,  a  naval  battalion  of  450 

cioly;  Goyaz,  Dr.  A.  G.  Pereira;  Maranhao,  men,  and  1,520  apprentices;  total,  5,704  men. 

Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Ovidio ;  Matto-Grosso,  Baron  de  Hie  Frwtier  Dispitoi — ^There  is  a  long-pending 

Bacovi;   Minas - G^raes,  Dr.  A.  G.  Chaves;  dispute  between  France  and  Brazil,  concerning 

Par4,  Viscount  de  Maracaj6 ;  Parahyba,  Dr.  the  precise  border-line  between  the  French  ana 

J.  A.  do  Nascimento ;  Parang  Dr.  C.  A.  C.  Brazilian  Guianas,  specially  relating  to  the  ter> 

de  Oliveira  Ballo ;  Pemambuco,  Dr.  J.  M.  de  ritory  between  the  Oyapok  and  Amazon  riv- 

Freitas;  Piauliy,  Dr.  F.  P.  Salles;  Bio  Grande  ers.    It  seems  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  as- 

do  Norte,  Dr.  F.  M.  Vianna ;  Bio  de  Janeiro^  signed  to  France  a  portion  of   Guiana  not 

Councilor  B.  A.  GaviSo ;  Sta.  Catharina,  Dr.  clearly  defined,  nor  did  the  treaty  of  1815  es- 

F.  C.  de  F.  Sonto ;  Sao  Paulo,  Baron  de  Gua-  tablish  the  boundary  with  any  greater  precis- 

jara;  Sao  Pedro  do  Sul,  Councilor  J.J.  d*Albu-  ion.    Tbese  lands  are  isolated  b^  one  of  the 

querque;  Sergipe,  Dr.  F.  G.  C.  Barreto.  branches  of  the  Amazon  in  its  delta,  and  are 

The  Archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  Bt  Bev.  L.  represented  as  being  quite  valuable  for  grazing 

A.  dos  Santos  (1880)  is  Primate  of  all  Brazil ;  purposes. 

and  there  are  eleven  bishops:  those  .of  Par&,  Festal  Serrlcei — ^The  number  of  letters  for- 

Sao  Luiz,  Fortaleza,  OUnda,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  warded  by  the  Brazilian  Post-OflSce  in  1881- 

Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alesre,  Marianna,  Diaman-  '82  was  85,815,869,  against  81,228,685  in  1880- 

tina.  Goyaz,  and  Cnyab4.  '81 ;  the  number  of  post-offices  was  1,610.  The 

The  Brazilian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  gross  amount  of  postages  collected  amounted 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  is  in  1881-^82  to  1,518,872  milreis,  and  the  ex- 
Councilor  Lopes  Netto ;  the  Secretary  of  Lega^  penditure  was  1,741,721  milreis. 
tion,  J.  G.  Yalente;  and  the  Consul- General  Eailwate — The  first  railroad  in  Brazil,  the 
of  Brazil  at  New  York,  for  the  Union,  is  Dr.  Macia,  18  miles  in  length,  went  into  operation 
Salvador  de  Mendoa^a.  on  Dec.  16,  1858.    There  are  at  present  2^0 

Temporary  changes  in  the  Brazilian  legation  miles  in  operation  and  2,200  being  built.    The 

at  Washington  are  said  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  Government  owns  and  administers  several  lines, 

disposition  on  the  part  of  Brazil  to  serve  the  and,  as  a  rule,  guarantees  an  income  of  7  per 

interests  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru.  cent,  on  the  necessary  capital  invested  in  the 

Senhor  Netto,  Brazilian  minister  to  the  United  construction  of  private  roads.    The  number  of 

States,  left  Washington  for  Chili  about  the  miles  of  railroad  owned  and  in  operation  by  the 

middle  of  August,  with  instructions  to  express  Government  is  800 ;  and  it  also  has  nearly  the 

to  the  Chilian  Grovernment  the  anxiety  of  Bra-  same  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  course  of 

zil  to  have  a  satisfactory  peace  established  be-  construction.    Most  of  the  rails  with  which 

tween  Peru  and  Chili,  ana  that  he  was  author-  the  roads  have  been  made  were  imported  from 

ized  to  act  as  a  mediator  to  this  end,  if  his  England,  while  a  part  of  the  rolling-stock  was 

services  were  desired.    Under  his  instructions  brought  from  the  United  States.    The  roads  are 

he  is  to  remain  in  Chili  for  two  years,  and,  surveyed  and  built  almost  whoDy  by  Brazilian 

while  there,  is  to  attend  to  some  pending  Bra-  ennneers. 

zilian  claims.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  law  the 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon.  Government   grants  concessions  to   railroad 


compsnies,  with  the  following  chief  oondi- 
tions :  After  the  Quvemment  ia  Mdafled  that 
the  oqtital  of  a  new  compsmf  applying  ia  anffi* 
oient,  an  annaal  interest  of  7  per  cent,  is  guar- 
anteMl,  Che  latter  payable  h&lf-yearly  dnring 
tilirty-two  years,  while  the  conatniotion  of 
the  line  proceeds,  the  QoTernment  paji  inter- 
est on  the  aama  of  money  it  considera  necea- 
■ary;  the  latter  are  deposited  in  a  bank,  and 
can  only  be  drawn  as  wanted.    The  Btaie  grants 

Etoitoaaly  to  such  companies  all  GoTemmeDt 
is  that  may  be  reqaisite  for  the  lines,  depots, 
entrepots,  ahopa,  et«,,  designated  In  t^e  con- 
tract. The  oonipanlea  are  allowed  to  import 
dntr-free  all  material  and,  for  twenty  years, 
coal  and  all  other  fuel. 

In  retam  for  these  privities  the  companies 
engage  to  forward  at  rednoed  rates  all  Gov- 
ernment officials,  Inggage,  and  material,  and, 
if  called  npon  to  do  so,  fnrnish  the  QoTem- 
ment  whatever  infonnatton  it  may  wish  to  ob- 
tain respecting  the  bosinees  of  the  line. 

From  the  moment  the  dividends  exceed  8  per 
cent,  per  annnm,  the  excess  is  eqnally  diviaed 
between  the  Qovemment  and  the  oompuay ; 
bnt  this  participation  of  the  Government  in 
the  excess  of  profits  oeases  as  soon  as  the  sami 
of  money  advanced  for  interest  are  paid  back. 
Should  the  dividend  at  any  lame  exceed  12  per 
oent.  daring  two  oonaeontive  years,  the  ooin- 
panin,  if  called  npon  by  the  Government  to 
do  so,  bind  themselvee  to  reduce  their  freight 
rates.  If  the  oonstroction  capital  ho  proonred 
abroad,  the  exchange  is  fixed  at  27d.  per  mil- 
reis.     The  following  are  the  leading  oom- 

inies  that  have  gone  into  existence  on  this 
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All  these  lines  have  been  bailt  witji  English 
capital,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  Recife-Li- 
moeiro,  which  is  Brazilian,  and  the  Paranagna- 
Coritiba,  which  is  French. 

IWtgrapfes. — The  first  telegraph  lines  were 
laid  in  IMS.  bat  not  till  1866  did  Petropolis 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  receive  telegraphic  commn- 
nication.    Now,  Rio  haa  two  telephone  lines, 


and  the  empire  counts  land  telegraphs  of  a  to- 
tal length  of  7,410  kilometres  of  liae  and  18,- 
250  of  wire,  commnnieation  l>eing  established 
by  means  of  1S6  stations.  The  namber  of  t«le- 
graphio  mesaa^  sent  in  18S1-*S9  was  780,906; 
tiie  gross  receipts  were  1,211,770,  and  tiie  ex- 
pensea  1,688,649  milreis. 

nade->aAii— -Brazil  protects  the  trade-marks 
of  persons  domiciled  in  the  country  and  for- 
eigners having  in  Brazil  an  establishment  of 
commerce  or  indastry.  Foreigners  who  do  not 
TOSsess  branch  houses  or  manufactories  in 
Brazil  receive  no  benefit  from  the  law,  except 
in  cases  where  treaties  of  redprocity  exist  be- 
tween Brazil  and  iheir  own  oonntry. 

Foreign  trade-marks  are  roistered  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  registry  oontinaea  for 
fifteen  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  anotlier 
term  of  the  same  daration. 

A  FbattBg  GatkednU. — A  fioating  cathedral  on 
the  Amazon  river  is  the  most  novel  Idea  con- 
ceived and  to  be  carried  oat  by  enterprising 
mismonaries  in  Brazil  The  matter  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pari 
and  Amazonas.  The  best  architects  and  diip- 
bnilders  of  Europe  ere  to  constmct  it  complete 
and  in  magnificent  style,  and  it  is  to  be  oap- 
tized  "  Christopher,"  because  it  is  to  carry 
Obrist  over  the  waters.  It  ia  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  whites  and  Indians  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  great  river. 

i^oadrallM. — A  new  issne  is  steadily  forc- 
ing its  way  into  Brazilian  politics,  and  will,  at 
no  distant  day,  form  a  disturbing  factor  of 
vital  importance  to  the  coontry.  Thus  far  there 
has  been  no  abolidon  party  and  no  division  be- 
tween the  old  parties  on  that  qaestion.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  new  move- 
ment lias  set  in  which  promises  to  change  all 
this.  In  the  northern  provinces,  especially  in 
Oeari,  the  popolar  sentiment  in  favor  of  aboli- 
tion has  been  worked  up  to  snch  a  pitch  that 
the  people  are  voluntarily  emancipating  tLeir 
slaves.  Cearfi  has  slr^v  lil)erated  aboot 
6,000  slaves,  and  may  free  ail  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  As  this  movement  is  principally 
confined  to  the  northern  provinces,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil  will  be  transformed  into  a  sectional 
issae  at  no  distant  day,  and  that  it  will  lead  to 
troubles  which  will  have  an  important  influ- 
ence npon  the  fa  tare  of  the  country. 

Sanrj^In  July,  1888,  there  were  in  BrazU 
1,846,648  slaves.  When  the  gradual  abolition 
decree  of  Sept.  28,  1871,  was  passed,  there 
wereofficinll;  registered  1,647,660 slaves;  since 
then  abont  180.207  slaves  have  died,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  liberated  13,898,  private  individ- 
uals and  savings-banks  66,066,  and  1,861  slaves 
have  bought  their  freedom  themselves.  The 
average  value  of  staves  is  at  present  abont 
|875,  so  that  the  amount  of  slave  property  still 
existing  in  Brazil  represents  a  vuae  of  some- 
thing  like    $606,000,000.    The  provinces  in 
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which  the  greate«t  nnmher  of  slaves  has  been  danger  is  even  more  immiDent  Her  pablic  in- 
liberated  are  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  neutral  debtedness  has  been  steadily  increasing  until  it 
district,  28,002 ;  Rio  Grande  do  Sol,  9,100 ;  is  now  mnch  greater  than  her  income  warrants, 
Mioas-Geraes,  7,106 ;  Bahia,  7,087 ;  Sao  Panlo,  and  her  expenditures  are  largely  and  regularly 
6,681;  Pemambuco,  6,649;  Pari,  4,709;  Ma-  in  excess  of  her  reyeune.  There  has  been  no 
ranhao,  4,644,  and  Cear6,  4,272.  In  other  annual  surplus  since  1866-'67,  only  two  since 
provinces  the  number  ranges  between  99  and  1846-^47,  and  only  four  since  1886-'87.  Ac- 
1,871.  cording  to  an  abstract  of  the  national  budgets 

iHHignitlaa. — The  immigrants  in  the  first  six  during  the  period  between  1827  and  1879-^80 

monthsof  1888  numbered  14,225,  among  whom  inclusive,    the    aggregate    of    these   deficits 

were  about  700  Germans,  6,000  Portuguese,  amounts  to  about  $850,000,000.    The  interest 

and  6,000  Italians.    Only  2,600  were  agricul-  charged  upon  her  funded  debt  is  now  nearly 

turists.  two  fifths  of  the  total  revenue. 

The  *'  Rio  News,"  of  July  1 5, 1888,  expresses       These  statements  will,  of  course,  excite  sur- 

itself  about  immigration  into  and  naturtdiza-  prise  abroad,  simply  because  of  the  high  credit 

tion  in  Brazil  to  the  following  effect:  which  Brazil  enjoys  in  the  London  market 

According  to  the  "  Diario  Official "  5,809  foreigners  The  Brazilian  Government  is  scrupulously  cw-e- 

have  become  naturalized  in  Brazil  ^not  including  oolo-  f'"  ^  ™©et  the  luterert;  charges  on  its  foreign 

nistB)  in  the  period  between  1886  and  1888— a  |)eriod  of  debt  promptly  and  fully,  for  which  reason  its 

flfty-aeven  year*.  There  is  a  aignifioanoein  this  resnlt  funds  are  quoted  high  and  excite  no  distrust, 

which  will  not  be  nnnoUced  when  oompanaons  are  To  Ho   thia.   howpv^r    haw  loana   Yiava   ht^n 

made  with  the  enormoua  number  of  forei^era  natu-  i^.   ,  ^^\  •..  T^!^' ^    7  •  *        i  ;  5  iS!!i 

TaUzed  in  the  United  States  during  the  ^e  period,  noatedr  apcltees  (bonds)  of  internal  mdebted- 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  fifty-seven  yean  com-  ness  have  been  issued,  taxation  has  been  m- 

prise  the  entire  reien  of  the  present  Emperor,  whom  creased,  and  local  creditors  have  been  com- 

the  civilized  worid  has  been  pleased  to  call  one  of  peUed  to  wait  years  for  the  payment  of  their 

SltT^fyt;^^^^^^^^^  -ocount^    An(  then  too,  these  loans  and  in. 

peace,  and  that  during  all  this  time  Bn^  haa  had  a  ▼estments  in  London  are  nearly  all  m    the 

very  large  population  of  foreigners  engaged  in  com-  hands  of  a  small  circle  of  capitalists  known  as 

meroial  and  mdustrial  pursuits,  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Brazilian  ring,'^  at  whose  head  is  the  fa- 

riluS'SbLlirAlro^il^c^^  ™^'*"  ^^^^  ^^  Rothschilds;  and  this  ring  is 

sati8faddJin.°*Vhat  with  her  i/cubS  of  sJa^J^hw  T^T  careful  not  only  to  place  investments  on 

great  hmded  estates,  her  religious  intolerance,  her  the  market  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  to 

jealousy  of  foreigners,  her  vices  of  administration  suppress  every  item  of  information  detrimental 

and  her  oppressive  exactions  upon  commerce  and  in-  to  Brazilian  credit.    To  this  end  journals  and 

t^^^^'^ui^rl^^l^^^^X^f^T  l*""^''^*  -^  ^^^*^  (..deficiency c«^it 

her  doors  all  these  years,  until  now,  in  her  weakness,  has  been  under  discussion  in  the   Brazilian 

she  is  able  to  secure  only  the  scattering  drops  which  IjCgislature,  in  which  two  subsidized  London 

the  rushing  current  casts  upon  her  shores.    It  is  not  journalists  are  specially  mentioned),  flattering 

altogether apleawnt theme  for  conrider^^  ariiicles  are  published  in  the  newspapers  and 

a  hving  proof  that  the  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  II  has  «^^^„„  „«  j  ^«a— ♦! ;««  «-  ^^a^  ^«„«  ILa  ^^^ 

been  vJry  far  from  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  that  reviews,  and  everything  is  made  easy  and  com- 

the  dominant  policy  which  has  thus  far  controlled  fortable  for  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Brazil  has  resulted  only  in  shutting  her  out  from  the        An  epitome  of  all  the  imperial  budget  laws 

progress  of  the  world  and  in  retarding  her  national  ginoe  1828  has  been  published  in  the  "  Diario 

«~'™-  Official "  by  Senator  Castro  Carreira.    A  com- 

Hatualnlleii — ^Tbe  new  bill  relating  to  nat-  parison  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  Min- 

nralization  of  foreigners  in  Brazil,  stipulates  fster  of  Finance  shows  that  its  figures  are  cor- 

that  all  foreigners  residiog  for  three  years  in  rect,  or  as  nearly  so  as  careless  tynographical 

the  country  shall  thereby  become  and  be  consid-  work  will  admit.    This  epitome  includes  quin- 

ered  Brazilian  citizens,  unless  during  the  inter-  quennial  summaries   and  abstracts  of  public 

val  they  have  made  a  declaration  Wore  their  indebtedness,  which  are  of  great  value  in  com- 

consul  that  they  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  the  parisons.    In  order  to  make  this  abstract  cover 

nationality  of  their  native  country.    The  time  the  period  of  the  present  system  of  ^*  public 

of  residence  for  acquiring  Brazilian  citizenship  improvements,'*  beginning  with  the  construc- 

will  even  be  reduced  to  two  years,  if  the  for-  tion  of  the  Dom  Pedro  II  railway,  and  also 

eigner  marries  a  Brazilian  or  holds  office  under  to  comprise  these  quinquennial  debt  abstracts, 

the  Government.    The  naturalized  citizen  is  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  fiscal  year  1 855-^56 

to  be  eligible  to  municipal  office  and  other  as  a  starting-point.     During  the  preceding  five 

public  functions,  and  may  even  become  regent  years  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Govem- 

of  the  empire.    This  law  would  place  Brazil  raent  had  been  176,876,699  milreis,  and  the 

even  above  the  Argentine  Republic  in  point  of  aggregate  expenditure  182,607,684,  leaving  a 

liberality  toward  foreigners,  and  the  proba-  deficit  of  6,280,985.    The  total  indebtedness 

bility  is  that  the  latter  will  follow  the  example,  of    the  empire  at   the    end  of  this  period 

The  Brazilian  press  unanimously  approves  of  (1864-^66),  including   the  1862  foreign  loan 

the  project.  of  £1,040,600,  was  as  follows,  the  Brazilian 

FliaifM. — ^In  financial  matter*^  the  present  milreis  at  par  being  equivalent  to  64^  cents 

situation  of  Brazil  is  no  loss  critical,  and  the  United  States  gold : 
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Foreiffii  debt,  4i  •  and  5  per  oeat 61,760,214 

Internal  debt,  4,  ^  end  6  percent 67,944,117 

Total 109,704,881 

Orerdne  amortiaMkm 662,676 

During  the  five  years  from  1855-56  to 
1859-*60,  inclosive^  the  reign  of  recklesf  ex* 
pendltnre  on  public  works  began,  and  sinoe 
then  there  has  been  but  one  single  year 
(1856-*57)  in  which  the  revenue  has  exceeded 
the  expenditures.  Some  of  these  works  were 
necessary,  and  either  have  been  or  will  be  pro- 
ductive; but  in  great  part  they  have  been 
unnecessary  and  enormously  expensive.  The 
best  of  these  investments  has  been  the  Dom 
Pedro  II  railway,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended,  not  including  interest  on 
investment,  over  £10,000,000.  In  this  period 
three  foreign  loans  were  made,  aggre^ting 
£3,407,500,  while  the  internal  debt  was  sbghtly 
decreased.  The  aggregate  deficit  for  the  five 
years  was  14,766,601  milreis,  the  average  an- 
nual revenue  being. 45,658,024  milreis,  and 
the  expenditure  48,606,324.  With  that  year, 
1860-*61,  anew  portfolio  was  added  to  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet,  that  of  ^'Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works "  —  a  department  which 
was  designed  to  preside  over  and  develop  the 
wealth-producing  industries  of  the  nation,  but 
which  nas  succeeded  only  to  the  extent  of 
mischievous  interference  and  burdensome  ex- 
pense. In  1860-*61  its  operations  were  cov* 
ered  by  the  modest  expenditure  of  8,871,544 
milreis;  in  1880-'81  this  annual  expenditure 
was  86,708,932.  In  the  last  year  of  this  quin- 
quennium (1864-'65)  a  war  broke  out  between 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  which  lasted  through  the 
succeeding  five  years.  But  one  foreign  loan 
was  contracted,  amounting  to  £8,855,300,  but 
the  internal  debt  was  increased  to  84,265,751 
milreis  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent.  apolicM,  A 
large  amount  of  paper  money  was  ako  put  into 
circulation.  The  aggregate  deficit  of  the  five 
years  amounted  to  39,201,247,  the  average  an- 
nual receipts  being  52,591,518,  and  the  expen- 
ditures 60,449,067. 

In  the  next  five  years  (1865-^66  to  1860-70) 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government  were 
enormously  increased  by  the  war  with  Para- 
guay, the  total  cost  of  which  is  calculated  to 
have  been  613,183,263  milreis.  The  extraor- 
dinary credits  of  the  Government  during  this 
period  amounted  to  207,901,468  milreis,  taxa- 
tion was  largely  increased,  and  new  issues  of 
paper  money  were  made.  The  aggregate  defi- 
cit amounted  to  824,308,487,  the  average  an- 
nual revenue  was  75,378,204,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 140,230,901.  One  forcdgn  loan,  amounting 
to  £6,968,600,  was  raised  in  London,  and  the 
internal  debt  was  largely  increased  by  the  issue 
of  6  per  cent  apolices.  The  total  public  debt 
(1870)  was  as  shown  in  the  next  column. 

In  the  five  years  following  there  was  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  expenses  of  the  War  and 

*  The  kian  of  1869.  amounting  to  9,801,004  mUrela,  waa  the 
«47  <kM  laanad  ai4|  per  cent. 


Foreign  debt,  4, 4i,  and  6  per  oeat 118,144,526 

Internal  debt,  4,  ^  and  6  per  cent ttS,6M;668 

Total 861,72T,0T8 

Orerdue  amortkadon 2,064,16bI 

Navy  Departments,  but  the  steady  increase  in 
those  of  Agriculture  and  Finance  kept  the  total 
up  to  an  unwarranted  high  figure.  Although 
this  was  a  period  of  peace,  the  expenditures 
were  largely  disproportionate  to  the  revenue, 
the  aggregate  deficit  for  the  ^ye  years  being 
56,612,024  mUreis.  Extraordinary  credits  were 
authorized  to  a  total  of  70,426,709,  more  paper 
money  was  issued,  and  taxation  was  again  in- 
creased. One  loan  of  £3,469,600  was  placed 
in  London,  and  the  internal  debt  was  increased 
to  289,562,250  milreis.  The  average  annual 
revenue  was  102,850,543,  and  the  expenditures 
114,173,147. 

In  the  last  quinquennial  period  under  review, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  all  the  departments 
krgely  exceeded  those  of  the  five  years  of  the 
war.  This  period  included  the  great  drought 
of  OeaHL,  in  which  there  was  so  great  a  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment expended  60,503,848  milreis  for  public 
relief.  A  larse  part  of  this  expenditure,  how- 
ever, was  swaUowed  up  by  speculators  and  dis- 
honest public  officials,  of  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  names  of  1,639,  with  evidence  of 
guilt,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  been  prose- 
cutea.  The  aggregate  deficit  of  these  t,YQ  years 
was  208,226,627  milreis,  the  average  annual 
revenue  101,489,514,  and  the  expenditure  149,- 
134,830.  The  extraordinary  credits  footed  up 
to  194,252,407,  a  large  issue  of  paper  money 
was  made,  and  the  internal  debt  was  increased. 
One  loan  was  made  in  London  (1875)  amount- 
ing to  £5,301,200,  and  a  national  loan  was 
made  in  1879  amounting  to  51,885,000  milreis. 
At  the  dose  of  this  period  (1880)  the  state  of 
the  public  debt  was  as  follows: 

IfOrah. 
FoMign  debt  (efltJmafeed  at  97<i.X  4, 4|w  and  6  per 

oent 144,060,419 

Internal  debt,  4, 6,  and  e  per  cent 41S,80«,7n 

IVital 600,864,901 

Orerdne  amortisation 8,864,079 

Paper  eurrenej  (Apdl  1. 1880) 180,199,601 

PobHe  depoatta  (finance  reMrt,  1880) 69,966.886 


Treaanxy  blUa  (April  80, 


11,689,700 


Total 817,690,849 

Tabulating  the  aggregate  quinquennial  revenue 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  deficits  of  this  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  gives  the  following  result : 


QUINQUKNinUlC. 

BMlplk 

Kipadnam. 

DdMii. 

1866-*6«tol869-*60. 
1860-'<1  to  18«4-'66. 
1866-*66  to  1809-*70. 
1870-'n  to  1874-'76. 
1876-'76  to  187»-'80. 

MDivb. 
998,966,190 
9694)67,680 
876,891.019 
614,968,719 
687,447,660 

MIl>«k. 
948,081,691 
809,948,'86 
70U90,606 
670,866,781 
746,674,196 

MOnb. 
14,766,601 
80l991,947 

894,808.486 
66,619,096 

908,996,697 

Totala 

1,919,81&,009 

9,668,019,896 

648^904,886 

Average   annual   deficit,  25,728,195    milreis. 
Since  1879-'80  only  the  accounts  of  the  year 


following  have  been  definite];  Mttled,  from 
wliioli  it  appeal*  that  the  receipts  were  187,- 

076,SflS,  the  expenditures  188,588,090,  and  the 
deficit  11,506,727.  For  18Bl--'82  the  Govera- 
ment  odmita  a  deficit  of  6,064,000 ;  bnt  on 
removing  some  7,000,000  niilreia  of  Traamrj 
billa,  deposita,  etc.,  from  the  revenae,  and 
nearly  1,000,000  from  the  expenditnrea,  which 
had  no  place  there,  the  actual  deficit  amounts 
to  10,816,847.  For  1882-'83  the  GoTernmeat's 
estimate  places  the  deficit  at  6,104,000 ;  bnt 
as  the  rereoae  reoeiots  include  17,S66,S00  of 
Treasnr;  bills  emitted,  141,200  in  nickel  coins, 
and  8,600,000  of  depodta  for  special  purposes, 
the  deficit  reallT  tunODots  to  27,412,000  mllreis 
as  shown  on  the  minister's  report.  For  the 
oorrent  year  the  "Jorna!  do  Oommercio"  cal- 
culates that  the  deficit  on  aotnal  appropriations 
will  be  28,S6S,0SS,  making  a  total  of  63,249,- 
842  for  the  two  years  covered  by  the  bndget 
law  now  in  force. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  after  a  lesrion  ot 
139  days,  the  General  Aasembly  of  Brazil  was 
formally  adjonmed.  Altbongh  the  financial 
state  of  the  country  is  most  critical,  the  impe- 
rial bndget  lawa  for  the  eosning  year  were  not 
passed,  and  no  meaanres  were  adopted  to  aid 
or  relieve  the  poblio  Treasary.  Sapplementary 
or  deficiency  credits  were  paesed,  to  oo  aggre- 
gate of  18,000,000  miheia  ({9.000,000),  one  of 
which  was  for  a  deficit  of  12,000,000  milreis 
in  the  poblic  relief  expenditures  of  the  Cear& 
drought  ot  1878-'S0.  As  the  pablio  depart- 
ments are  now  ranning  under  the  bndget  laws 
of  1882,  which  were  prorogned  to  1883  be- 
caase  the  General  Assembly  failed  Co  pass  the 
regular  annual  appropriations,  it  is  evident 
that  this  failure  of  last  session  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  inimical  to  a  proper  fi»oaIiza- 
tion  of  the  pablic  expenditures. 

BevcBH  tf  tiM  FnTliMfc— The  following  table 
■hows  the  revenue  of  each  province  in  1882- 
1888,  the  total  being  82,662,068  milreis,  of 
which  171  per  cent.,  altogether  6,688,943  mil- 
reia,  were  ^>eDt  on  pnblio  instruction : 


In  1S64  the  total  nnmber  of  primary  achoola 
In  the  provinces  was  4,014;  in  1888  it  had 
increased  to  6,180,  the  increase  being  about 
two  per  oenL  per  annum, 

n*  Htat — Under  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1849  there  have  been  coined  since  that  year, 
to  the  dose  of  1882,  44,946,088  milreis  gold 
and  18,979,927  milreis  silver.  From  1708  to 
1688  toe  mint  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  coined 
262,189,212  milreis  gold  and  86,S0B,816  milreis 

Csaavni — According  to  the  lost  "relatdrio" 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Braol  (official  valoes),  during  the  fiscal  years 
18eO-'61  and  1661-'62,  was  approximately  as 
follows,  the  minister  stating  that  full  reports 
had  not  been  received  from  all  the  province* : 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  for- 
eign trade  of  the  country  is  about  400,000,000 
milreis,  or,  in  roond  numbers,  about  1200,000,- 
000  at  the  par  of  exchange.  Daring  the  past 
fiscal  year  (]S82-'88),  although  no  general  sta- 
tistioa  of  that  year  have  been  compiled,  it 
is  certain  that  the  above  totals  were  greatly 
reduced.  The  imports  were  oonsideraBly  de- 
creased because  of  the  general  stagnation  in 
business  and  the  Increase  in  taxation.  Toward 
the  end  of  1682  a  new  snrtai  of  10  per  cent 
was  impoi>ed  on  imports,  and  the  customs-ware- 
house cbargeswerelargely  increased.  Theim- 
mediate  result  of  this  step  was  a  decrease  in 
imports,  both  on  account  of  the  enhanced  coat 
of  Koods  and  the  additional  costs  of  storage. 
tinder  the  new  wsrehouse  charges,  importeni 
are  limiting  their  receipts  to  cnrrent  demands, 
and  are  keeping  their  stock  reduced  to  the 
narrowest  limits  poBsible.  In  exports,  with 
the  exception  of  coffee,  and  possibly  rubber, 
there  wss  also  a  large  falling  off',  owing  to  the 
failnre  of  crops  in  the  northern  provincea,  and 
to  the  general  decline  in  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry. In  the  rubber-trade  it  is  posmble  that 
the  exportation  was  also  reduced  through  the 
attempt  to  "comer"  the  market,  thongh  at 
the  same  time  production  has  gone  on  steadily 
increasing,  The  customs  revenue,  however, 
shows  a  large  increase,  thongh  how  much  of 
this  is  due  to  enhanced  values  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  In  the  absence  of  complete  and  trust- 
worthy statistics  it  is  Impossible  to  form  any 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  trade  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  official  retiorts,  as  complete  as 
they  ever  appear,  are  always  from  three  to 
five  years  behind,  and  the  customs  returns 
from  the  provincea  are  both  irregular  and  con- 
fusing. They  are  neither  accurate  nor  uni- 
form. Taken  all  together,  the  customs  receipts 
of  last  year  will  ahow  a  large  falling  off  from 
the  two  or  three  preceding  years.    The  causes 
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are  political,  financial,  and  industrial.  For  the 
past  three  or  fonr  years  the  state  of  bnsiness 
has  been  steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  long'Oredit  system  gave  facilities  for  trans- 
acting business  long  after  the  interior  became 
really  insolvent,  and  thus  postponed  the  crash. 
Recently,  however,  the  importers  have  began 
to  realize  the  extra-hazardons  character  of  this 
system  of  long  credits,  and  have,  therefore, 
been  steadily  catting  them  down.  Five  years 
ago  a  ^'  cash  '*  hoase  (and  ^*  cash"  here  means 
five  or  six  months'  credit)  was  the  exception ; 
now  the  long-credit  hoase  is  the  exception,  and 
bosiness  is  being  reduced  to  a  cash  basis  as 
rapidly  as  oatstanding  credits  will  permit. 
This  step,  howerer,  was  postponed  too  long, 
for  the  oatstanding  credits  are  still  enormous, 
and  the  interior  is  practically  bankrupt. 

Three  years  ago  great  difficulties  were  en- 
oonntered  in  making  collections  in  the  prov- 
inces. There  was  very  little  money  afloat,  the 
masses  were  earning  nothing,  and  everybody 
was  in  debt.  This  state  of  affairs  was  princi- 
pally due  to  the  bad  management  and  extrav- 
agance of  the  large  coffee  and  sugar  planters, 
upon  whose  industries  nearly  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  Central  Brazil  depends.  Demoralized 
by  the  pernicious  influences  of  African  slavery, 
and  recklessly  over-confident  because  of  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  cotton-planters  dur- 
ing the  years  of  high  prices  caused  by  the 
American  civil  war,  and  oy  the  coffee-planters 
from  1871  to  1873,  the  great  proprietors  of  the 
ODontry  plunged  headlong  mto  extravagant 
expenditures. 

The  foreign-trade  movement  in  Brazil  is  of- 
flcially  given  as  follows: 


OOUNTXUIS. 


United  Btecei.... 

FruM 

Gibraltar 

United  Klnfdom. 

Spain 

H^iind 

Italy 

MedltoxniMan... 

Mezloo 

Panyiiaj 

Peru 

Afirlcft 

Portonl 

Natal 

Ruaala 

Soaadlnavia 

Tortaj 

Other  eoiutriea . . 

TotiUa 


Fboal  Ybab  18S1-'8S. 


MOr«b. 

9,06^0M 

608,911 

7,114^6 

7,tt7 

•  •••••  • 

108,7&9 
4S9J81 
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71,890 

1,440 

194,049 

8,024 


88^MS,800 


topovt. 


MOrata. 
8,088,190 
ie,697,6M 

87,eift.874 
408.666 
181,699 
754,097 

•  «  •  ■  •  •  • 

4.006 
40 


6^7,997 

'48',n8 
948,990 


98,080,687 


TKAB. 

la^erl. 

«-P-rt. 

1879-*80 

WMa. 

in,89a,8oo 

900,418,000 
970,041,600 

MDnii. 
818307,100 

1880-'81 

809,181,000 

1881-*8S 

800,180,900 

ATwagv 

870,949,100 

807,606,800 

The  ensuing  table  shows  the  coastwise  trade : 

DfPOaT  AND  IXrOBT  Dl  XILUS. 

1879-*80 180,718.800 

188a-'Bl 100,848,600 

1881-*88 174,899,400 


ATerage 


170,480,900 


DIBBOr  ■XrOBT  AMD  UPOn  or  GOODS  AT  BIO  DZ  JA- 

HBIBO. 


COUNTBUS. 


To  and  from  Oennanj, 

The  Weat  Indlea 

Anetrta 

Belgfaim 

Cape  of  Good  Hope... 

Ceaadft 

BHttih  Channel , 

Chitt 

Chta* , 

Argentine  RepubHo  . , 

Deniyark 

VngoMf 


FnoAL  Tmab  1881-*83. 


Bipdrt. 

Import. 

ICnnii. 

MIMa. 

10,809,960 

8J»8,046 

•>•■••• 

81,866 

168,897 

147.068 

8,10^7M 

4,870,494 

1,804,848 

80 

166,187 

•  •••«•  a 

88,876 

008.001 

•   •     •    •    V    •    • 

7.608 

1,806,461 

8,088,684 

41^699 

•••«■■• 

1,084,886 

<MI99,78S 

TnM  if  As  MM  §tataB  wttt  BmlL— The  im- 
port  of  merchandise  and  specie  into  the  United 
States  from  Brazil  during  the  flscal  year  ended 
Jane  80, 188d,  was  $44,488,459,  the  domestic 
export  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  was 
$9,169,880,  and  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods 
and  specie  thither  was  $92,764.  The  principal 
imports  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1882, 
consisted  of  coffee,  816,465,986  pounds ;  cocoa, 
1,456,666  pounds;  horse-hair,  690,770 pounds; 
India-rubber,  11,848,618  pounds;  sugar,  228,- 
688,898  pounds;  wool,  498,605  pounds,  and 
hides  represented  by  a  value  of  $1,446,641. 
The  total  import  of  Brazilian  merchandise  was 
$48,801,878. 

The  export  of  domestic  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  in  the  same  year  com- 
prised the  ensuing  chief  items:  Flour,  618,908 
barrels,  worth  $4,546,224;  cotton  goods,  6,- 
998,979  yards,  worth  $709,766 ;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  $711,090;  petroleum,  6,478,626 
gallons,  worth  $668,576;  lard,  8,698,462 
poondsy  worth  $491,252;  soap,  2,678,458 
pounds,  worth  $184,788,  and  lumber  and 
wooden- ware,  $856,628,  the  total  domestic  ex- 
port samming  up  $9,085,452.  Re-export  of 
foreign  goods  thither,  $117,110. 

Hellas  !■  CtAs  ta  188tr— Fair  Rio  coffee 
stood  in  the  New  York  market  at  8^  cents  on 
January  1, 1888 ;  on  November  21st  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  12^  cents.  The  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  coffee  had  begun  in  all 
consuming  countries  as  early  as  October,  1882, 
when  good  ordinary  Java  had  declined  in  Hol- 
land to  the  lowest  ebb  it  had  reached  since 
1848,  say  26  centimes  per  half  kilogramme ;  on 
November  20, 1888,  it  had  advanced  in  Rotter- 
dam to  88  centimes,  the  total  rise  in  that  mar- 
ket thus  having  been  82  per  cent.,  while  the 
improvement  in  Rio  coffee  in  the  New  York 
market  had  been,  as  shown  above,  about  50 
per  cent.  This  greater  advance  in  Braal  coffee 
in  the  leading  American  markets  as  compared 
with  the  advance  in  the  leading  Europesn  mar- 
ket in  Java  coffee,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
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Brazil  had  a  short  crop  in  1888.  In  part  it 
was  also  dne  to  a  more  active  speculatiye 
movement  in  New  York  and  Rio  than  in  Hol- 
land and  Europe  generally,  in  this  staple  article 
of  consumption. 

XZPORT  OFCOfVIl  FBOM  RIO  DURING  THE  TWILTUOimi 

■KDKD  JUNK  80. 


DESTINATION. 

1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

1888. 

To  European  ports. .. . 
TTnitod  SUtes 

61,719 
110,485 

Tom. 
181,079 
188,681 

941410 
184,800 

118]081 
168,667 

ToUl 

178,164 

864,660 

989,810 

864,688 

EXPORT  OV  OOITEB  IROM  SiJnOS. 

Tom* 

1877 41,104 

1878 88.078 

1879 68,979 

1880 68,786 

1881 80,414 

1888 104,006 

In  1882  there  were  fifty  cotton-mills  in  op- 
eration in  Brazil,  having  2,805  looms  and  77,- 
828  spindles,  employing  8,082  operatives,  and 
having  a  capital  mvestCMi  of  8,682,000  milreis. 
They  produced  22,076,000  yards  of  goods. 

€attle48lriig.— The  southern  portion  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Snl  is  the  hest  suit- 
ed for  stock-raisinff.  Land  in  this  locality  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  being  generally  heredita- 
rily transmitted.  Should  it,  however,  come 
upon  the  market,  the  owners  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  ootain 
it  rather  than  have  a  stranger  settle  in  the 
neighborhood.  Land  is  worth  from  $10  to  $20 
for  each  bra^a  of  frontage  by  2,000  brakes 
deep  (a  braga  is  7  feet  2^  inches).  Btock-cat- 
tle  are  worth,  one  with  the  other,  $5  to  $6 ; 
for  butchery  they  bring  fh>m  $2.50  to  $18. 
They  are  generally  sold  at  the  breeding-grounds, 
as  the  means  of  transportation  are  of  the  most 
primitive  kind  and  the  cost  large.  The  slaugh- 
ter last  year  amounted  to  260,000  head,  against 
275,000  the  year  before. 

Bii  Gnude'i  HMe-SUpMBli  to  Hew  Tark.— The 
following  tables  show  the  proportion  of  import 
of  hides  and  kips  into  New  York  firom  Rio 
Grande,  as  compared  with  other  sources  of 
supply : 


1888. 

1881. 

1880. 

BnoDot  A  jres 

158,146 
647,804 
109,558 
l,80^741 
868,778 

898.018 

1,180,499 

68.898 

1,896,961 

861,788 

480,061 

MootoTldeo 

Bio  Qnuide 

983,818 
144,160 

Other  porte. 

1JU6,6M 

DoauMtto  porta 

410,667 

Total 

8Ji74,587     ^889.609 

8,438,676 

»    -' 

RBCEIPra  or  mDES  and  dps  in  new  tore  from  JAN- 
UARY  IST  TO  DECEMBER  SlST. 


1888. 

1888. 

1881. 

Baenos  AyrPB 

147,104 

878,877 

86,158 

1,858,745 

404,644 

158,146 
647^04 
109,668 
1,806,741 
858,778 

898,018 

IfonteTldao 

1,180,409 

68.898 

1,896,961 

861.788 

Rio  Grande 

Other  ports 

IXnnestle  ports 

Total 

8,819,589 

8,674,687 

8,899^ 

Weaib — Some  investigatioas  by  M. 
Thanneur  show  that  Brajdl  is  rich  in  woods 
for  enguieering  purposes.  The  *'  yandubay  "  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  durable;  the  "conru* 
pay  "  is  fdso  very  hard  and  rich  in  tannin ;  the 
*^  quebracho  ^'  is,  however,  more  interesting 
than  any,  and  grows  abundantly  in  the  forests 
of  Brazil  and  La  Plata.  It  resembles  oak  in 
the  trunk  and  is  used  for  railway-sleepers, 
telegraph-poles,  piles,  and  so  on.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  its  specific  gravity  varying  be- 
tween 1-203  and  1*888.  The  color  at  first  is 
reddish,  like  maho^ny,  but  grows  darker  with 
time,  being  rich  m  tannin,  it  is  employed  for 
tanning  leawer  in  Brazil,  and  recently  has 
been  introduced  for  that  purpose  into  France. 
A  mixture  of  one  third  of  **  quebracho "  and 
two  thirds  of  ordinary  tan  gives  good  re- 
sults. 

DliMiil  Mafag.  The  discovery  of  the  first 
deposits  of  gold  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes, 
the  most  productive  in  Brazil,  led  to  the  search 
for  diamonds  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  first  being  found  at  Ser- 
ro.  The  fever  spread,  and  moving  northward 
into  virgin  country  founded  the  village  of 
Tijuco,  the  Diamantina  of  to-day,  the  center  of 
diamond-mining  in  Brazil.  M.  A.  de  Bovet, 
professor  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Ooro- 
JPteto,  Brazil,  has  recently,  in  the  ^^Annales 
des  ICLnes,"  Paris,  published  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  that  section.  Diamonds  are 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas-G^raes,  Ba- 
hia,  Parttoi,  Matto-Groeso,  and  Goyaz.  In 
Minas  they  are  mined  at  Diamantina,  Grao 
Mogol,  Bagagem,  Ooncei^o,  Cocaes,  and  other 
points,  the  first  named,  however,  being  the 
most  important.  Diamonds  are  found  in  a 
rounded  gravel,  having  peculiar  characteris- 
tics, which  is  called  by  the  miners  **  cascalho.'^ 
It  is  a  mass  of  small  pebbles,  chiefiy  quartz, 
mixed  with  very  little  clay.  If  examined  with 
care  it  wiU  be  found  to  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  minerals,  many  of  which  are  present  in 
the  cascalho  from  all  the  districts. 

BKIPflESi    See  Enoikbsbino. 

BBmSB  OOLDHBIA.    This,  the  most  western 

Srovince  of  Oanada,  extends  from  the  United 
tates  on  the  south  to  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories on  the  north,  or  firom  the  forty-ninth  to 
the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  west  to  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  as  far  north  as  parallel 
64°,  and  thence  to  the  sixtieth  parallel  along 
meridian  120**  W.  on  the  east. 

Area  aid  PipilattoB. — British  Columbia  is  in 
its  infancy.  With  a  territory  of  841,000  square 
miles,  it  had  in  1881  a  population  of  only  49,- 
469j  of  whom  4,850  were  Chinese,  and  25,661 
Indians.  Victoria,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south- 
em  end  of  Vancouver  island,  on  the  straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  Its  population  is  6,000.  There 
are  no  other  towns  of  note.  The  chief  villages 
are:  Esquiroalt,  near  Victoria;  Nanaimo,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  New  Westminster  and 
Port  Moody,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraiber; 
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Hope,  Tale,  Ljrtton,  Eamloops,  Lilloet,  Rich- 
field, Cariboo,  and  Qaesnel,  in  the  Fraaer  val* 
lej,  and  Cassiar,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province. 

flwgiapiiy* — ^The  Rockies  ran  in  three  near- 
ly panllel  chains,  although  in  some  looalitiea 
thej  almost  unite.  Between  these  ranges  are 
rough  yalleya,  or  narrow  plateaus  containing 
smiSl  tracts  of  arable  land,  besides  larger  areas 
suitable  for  grazing.  <  Its  timber  is  chiefly  the 
far-famed  Douglas  pine,  though  in  many  locali- 
ties, especially  along  the  mainland  andVancou- 
yer  island  shores,  the  sturdy  hard-woods  are 
found  growing  to  a  considerable  size.  Between 
the  R(X)kies  and  the  Cascades  or  Coast-range,  is 


a  broad,  irregular  plateau  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  in  width,  forming  another  district  of 
'*  oases."  In  its  valleys  are  found  slopes, 
openings,  and  expansioDs,  such  that  while,  on 
the  one  side,  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat  ripen,  on  the  other  the  ice 
is  packed  in  the  gorges  throughout  the  year. 
But  as  rain  falls  very  rarely  on  this  plateau, 
the  ice  is  of  value  in  supplying  moisture  neces- 
sary to  mature  fall  wheat  and  other  grains. 

■stesrilsgj* — ^Tbe  following  table,  iUustrating 
the  temperatures  and  rainfalls  of  some  of  these 
plateau  valleys,  compared  with  Esquimalt  on 
the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  is  from  official  re- 
ports of  tiie  Canadian  Covernment : 
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68-9 
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The  cause  of  the  dry  climate  of  the  plateaus 
is  found  in  the  wide  and  high  Coas^ranges, 
which  intercept  the  moisture  of  the  westerly 
winds.  It  may  rain  for  several  days  over  the 
western  slope  of  these  mountains,  while  not  a 
drop  falls  on  the  eastern,  only  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  clouds  fly  eastward,  but  appear  in- 
capable of  forming  rain.  However,  on  the 
Gold  and  Selkirk  ranges  of  the  Rockies  rain 
falls  abundantly. 

Along  the  mainland  shore  and  on  Vancouver 
idand  are  many  large  tracts  of  land  admirably 
suited  for  fanning,  and  toward  the  head  of  the 
Fraser  and  in  the  Thompson  valley  many  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  farms  are  established. 

gswilfc — The  plateau  valleys  and  the  pla- 
teaus are,  as  a  rule,  thinly  wooded,  although 
the  Douglas  pine  and  various  hard-woods  afford 
supplies  far  m  excess  of  the  present  or  the  pro- 
spective demands.  On  the  coast,  and  in  Van- 
couver, however,  the  trees  are  of  an  enormous 
size,  rivaling  the  giant  pines  of  California. 

JMalb — ^The  province  abounds  in  minerals, 
the  most  predous  and  valuable  having  already 
been  found  in  paying  quantities.  It  was  only 
in  1857  that  tlie  first  gold  was  discovered  in 
British  Columbia.    The  gold  is  found  in  nug- 

fdta,  three  brought  forth  in  1877  being  worUi 
40,  $90,  and  $180,  resoectively.  In  other  places 
it  is  found  in  thin  scales,  the  rocks  in  all  such 
cases  being  igneous.  Hitherto  gold-mining  has 
been  oonducted  in  the  primitive  way,  washing 
the  sand  or  gravel  of  the  streams,  and  collecting 
the  proceeds.  In  places  a  lucky  miner  ayerages 
$20  to  $100  a  day;  but,  as  the  claims  are 
small,  good  luck  does  not  last  long.  From  ex- 
periments conducted  in  San  Francisco,  it  seems 
there  are  localities  where  the  quartz  yields  1*21 
ounce  of  gold,  2-48  ounces  of  silver,  and  sever- 
al pounds  of  copper  to  the  single  ton.  Some 
specimens  of  silver-ore  have  yielded  $800  a  ton, 


but  ordinary  specimens  fhmish  8*25  ounces  of 
silver  and  '6  ounce  of  gold.  Native  silver  pel- 
lets have  often  been  found,  but  in  isolated  locali- 
ties. Copper  is  found  in  rich  veins  in  several 
places  aheady,  and  also  in  ores.  It  occurs  in  a 
native  state  in  the  Thompson  river  district. 

CoaL — Coal  is  very  abundant.  The  extensive 
fields  of  Nanaimo  or  Vancouver  are  worked, 
while  many  others  on  the  mainland  are  await- 
ing development.  The  following  are  the  ex- 
ports of  coal  mined  in  British  Columbia  for  the 
year  1882: 


DZBTIirATION. 

T^M. 

ValM. 

To  United  States 

188.T66 

18,170 

f,670 

8,960 

$688,585 

To  Saadwleh  Ukiids 

40,86T 

ToOhina 

19,846 

To  Mezioo 

18,860 

Total 

810,6&6 

$718,147 

During  the  same  year  British  Columbia  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  $728,225  worth  of 
gold-quartz. 

Edicatlsi. — ^The  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion was  established  in  British  Columbia  in 
1872.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  their  exist- 
ence the  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
amounted  to  $480,895.  Up  to  the  end  of  1882 
only  60  school-houses  haa  been  erected,  and 
provision  was  made  for  64  teachers  for  1888. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1882  was 
2,658,  with  an  average  dailj  attendance  of 
1,869.  There  is  one  high-school  in  the  prov- 
ince, with  a  registered  attendance  of  74.  The 
education  department  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief  superintendent,  who  acts  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
through  the  Provincial  Secretary.  The  indi- 
vidual schools  are  controlled  by  school  boards, 
consisting  of  three  members  each,  who  are 
elected  by  resident  male  freeholders  and  house- 


74  BULGARIA. 

holders.  The  compolaorj  olaosee  of  the  school  my  as  rapidlj  as  possihle,  the  period  of  service 
law  require  every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  with  the  colors  is  onlj  two  years,  instead  of 
and  12,  inclusive,  to  attend  school  for  at  least  fonr.  The  army  was  trained  by  Kussian  of- 
six  months  in  the  year.  The  penalty  inflicted  ficers,  who  till  most  of  the  superior  commands, 
on  the  parent  or  guardian  for  non-compliance  Bulgarian  oflScers  have  been  educated  at  the 
is  $5  for  the  first  offense,  and  $10  for  each  sub-  Military  Academy  at  Sofia  to  talce  their  places 
sequent  conviction.  as  speedily  as  practicable.  The  nnmber  of 
BDUvAKIl,  a  principality  created  by  the  Treaty  Russian  oflScers  in  1862  was  876.  In  the  au- 
of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878,  out  of  a  por-  tumn  of  1888  there  were  186  Russian  officers 
tion  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey.  The  still  on  the  lists,  and  400  of  Bulgarian  nation- 
treaty  provided  that  it  should  be  an  antono-  ality.  The  total  strength  of  Sie  army  was 
mous  principality^  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  16,600  men. 

under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  with  a  PeUinl  Be?lew« — Prince  Alexander,  when  by 

Ohristian  government,  a  prince  elected  by  the  a  state-stroke  he  abolished  representative  gov- 

people,  and  a  national  militia.    By  unanimous  ernment  placed  himself  under  the  direction 

vote  of  the  Oonstituent  Assembly,  Prince  Alex-  and  tutelage  of  the  Russian  court.    He  soon 

ander  of  Battenberg,  brother  of  the  then  Em-  found  that  his  Russian  mentors  would  g^ve 

press  of  Russia,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  6er-  him  no  chance  to  exercise  his  statecraft,  but 

man  Emperor,  was  elected  hereditary  prince  pursued  aimswhich  were  more  in  harmony  with 

as  Alexander  I,  April  29, 1879.    The  Gonstitu-  the  ideas  of  the  Radical  party  which  he  had 

tioD  of  1879  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  expelled  than  with  his  own.    The  e<mp  d*itat 

a  single  Chamber,  the  Sobranje,  or  National  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Russians  to 

Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  the  strengthen  their  grasp  upon  the  country.    Al- 

Eroportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  10,000  in-  exander  had  made  his  cousin,  the  Russian  Em- 
abitants,  and  gives  the  Prince  power  to  ap-  peror,  the  arbiter  between  himself  and  his 
point  additional  members  not  to  exceed  half  the  subjects,  expecting  when  endowed  with  auto- 
number  elected  by  the  people.  The  duration  cratic  power  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  country 
of  the  National  Assemoly  was  fixed  at  four  by  balancing  the  interests  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
years,  but  the  Prince  could  dissolve  it  at  any  tro-6erman  interests  against  each  other,  and 
time  and  order  new  elections.  The  Constitu-  thus  secure  the  independent  position  guaran- 
tion  was  suspended  by  Prince  Alexander  in  teed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Instead  of  the 
1881,  who  dissolved  the  National  Assembly,  personal  government  at  which  he  aimed,  he 
and,  by  despotic  use  of  the  military  power  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  Rus- 
falsification  of  the  returns,  procurea  the  elec-  sian  guides  who  sympathized  with  the  Pan- 
tion  of  a  Grand  National  Assembly,  the  body  bulgarian  and  radical  iaeas  of  the  popular  party 
intrusted  with  the  power  to  make  changes  in  which  they  had  aided  the  Prince  in  excluding 
the  Constitution,  wnich,  by  a  vote  of  July  18,  from  the  seats  of  government  with  the  bayo- 
1881,  clothed  the  Prince  with  autocratic  legis-  net.  Zankoff  and  Balabanoff,  the  Radical  lead- 
lative,  and  executive  powers  for  seven  years.  ers,  from  their  near  place  of  exile  in  Eastern 
StaflsUfs. — ^The  area  of  Bulgaria  is  estimated  Roumelia,  and  in  clandestine  visits  in  the  conn- 
at  24,860  square  mUes.  The  population,  as  try,  were  able  to  carry  on  a  lively  ^tation 
returned  in  the  census  of  Jan.  1, 1881,  was  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Prince.  Hitrovo, 
1^98,988,  of  whom  1,028,780  were  males  and  the  Russian  consul-general,  who  had  planned 
976,268  females.  As  regards  religion,  68-8  per  the  arrangements  of  the  eovj^  d'etat,  and  manv 
cent,  were  Christians,  80*7  per  cent.  Moham-  of  the  Russian  officers,  openly  fraternized  with 
medans,  and  0*6  per  cent.  Israelites ;  in  respect  the  Princess  enemies.  Krylol^  the  Russian 
to  nationality,  66*7  per  cent,  were  Bulgarians,  general,  who  was  llinister  of  war,  refused  to 
80*6  per  cent.  Turks,  1*8  per  cent  Roumani-  issue  an  order  forbidding  officers  of  the  army 
ans,  0*6  per  cent.  Greeks,  0*6  per  cent.  Israel-  to  take  part  in  these  antagonistic  demonstra- 
ites,  0*3  per  cent.  Germans,  and  0*1  per  cent,  tions.  Alexander  journeyed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
of  other  nationalities.  In  1888  the  emigration  and  threatened  to  lay  down  the  crown  if  he  was 
of  the  Mohammedan  element  recommenced  on  obliged  to  submit  to  such  indignities,  where- 
a  large  scale.  The  capital,  Sofia,  contained  20,-  upon  the  Emperor  recalled  the  obnoxious  offi- 
541  inhabitants ;  Rustchuk,  26,867  ;  Varna,  cials,  and  gave  the  Prince  for  advisers  Generals 
24,649;  Shumla,  22,921.  There  were  nine  oth-  Soboleff  and  Kaulbars,  who  were  supposed  to 
er  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  The  main  be  free  from  Panslavistic  tendencies,  admon- 
occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture.  The  ishing  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  sparing  in 
exports  of  grain  are  about  1,600,000  tons  per  the  exercise  of  his  autocratic  powers, 
annum.  Other  articles  of  export  are  wool,  tal-  The  ministry  which  was  formed  in  July, 
low,  hides,  and  timber.  Coal  and  iron  mines  1882,  consisted  of  Gen.  Soboleff,  Premier  and 
exist,  but  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Gen.  Kaulbars,  Min- 
There  is  a  railroad  between  Rustchuk  and  Yar-  ister  of  War ;  Natshevich— a'Bulgarian,  whose 
na,  140  miles  in  length.  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  year 
Aimj* — ^The  army  has  been  the  subject  of  before  in  the  place  of  the  Russian  Lieut-Col. 
particular  attention  on  the  part  of  Prince  Al-  Rerolingen,  who  was  dismissed,  had  provoked 
exander.    In  order  to  increase  the  reserve  ar-  angry  menaces  from  Hitrovo— Minister  of  Fi- 
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nanoe ;  YolkoTloh,  Miniflter  of  Poblio  Works  the  aathority  of  the  Prince,  and  represented  at 

and  Minister  of  the  Exterior  ad  interim;  Ore-  St.  Petersburg  that  constitutiona]  government 

kofl,  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  Tesharoff,  Min-  ought  to  be  restored.    They  approached  the 

later  of  Education.    The  new  National  Assem-  Radicals,  who  demanded  the  restitution  of  the 

bly,  a  simply  consultative  body,  contained  80  constitution  of  Timova.    The  Prince,   who 

members,  elected  by  the  indirect  system.  submitted  tamely  to  the  open  insubordination 

The  Conservative  party  became  gradually  of  the  Russian  ministers,  resisted  the  return  to 

imbued  with  the  same  jealous  distrust  of  Rus-  regular  government,  because  he  would   not 

sian  supremacy  which  the  Liberals  professed,  govern  with  a  Radical  ministry  and  Assembly. 

The  latter  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  The  only  hope  of  emerging  from  the  lawless 

bulk  of  the  population,  among  whom  gratitude  condition  under  which  the  country  suffered, 

toward  their  Russian  deliverers,  and  affinity  for  with  no  sovereign  power  capable  of  exercising 

the  popular  ideas  agitating  Russia  in  contra-  authority,  was  by  a  compromise  and  fusion  of 

distinction  to  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  reform  the  two  warring  political  parties.    The  Russian 

which  prevail  in  Western  Europe,  co-existed  emissaries  were  under  standing  orders  to  bring 

with  a  Jealous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  domi-  about  a  return  to  a  constitutional  rSgime  as  the 

nation  of  the  Russian  Government  chief  part  of  their  task.    The  Liberal  leaders 

The  Russian  generals  worked  for  a  time  in  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  in  August  they 
harmony  with  their  Conservative  colleagues,  held  consultations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Con- 
But  in  January,  1888,  a  difference  arose  re-  servative  party.  Their  demand  for  the  convo- 
garding  the  projected  line  of  railroad  from  So-  cation  of  a  Grand  Sobranjje,  for  the  re-estab- 
fia  to  Rnstchuk.  On  their  insistance,  Yulko-  lishment  of  the  constitution  of  Timova,  was 
vioh  retired  from  the  ministry,  being  succeeded  inacceptable. 

by  StoUoff,  a  man  of  similar  patriotic  Bnlga-  The  Russian  Government  sent  M.  Jonin  as 
nan  sentiments.  The  pretext  for  the  dismissal  extraordinary  embassador  to  direct  the  set- 
of  Vulkovich  was  the  action  of  the  Govern-  tlement  of  the  question  of  tiie  Constitution, 
ment  in  the  matter  of  a  Radical  demonstration.  Prince  Alexander  quarreled  outright  with  his 
for  which  action  Soboieff  was  himself  chiefly  chief  minister,  and  attempted  to  dismiss  him 
responsible.  Zankoff,  who  had  been  kept  in  and  form  a  ministry  of  Bulgarian  Conserva- 
prison  for  many  months,  was  a  few  weeks  be-  lives.  The  Russian  generals  thereupon  showed 
fore  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  He  returned  the  Prince  orders  from  the  Emperor  not  to 
to  Rustchuk,  and  was  received  with  public  leave  the  country,  even  at  the  Prince's  com- 
manifestations  of  sympathy.  The  demonstra-  mand.  Jonin  then  presented  an  ultimatum, 
tion  was  suppressed  by  the  prefect.  The  Gov-  demanding  that  the  Prince  should  lay  down 
emment,  trying  to  satisfy  all  parties,  dismissed  his  autocratic  powers,  call  a  Great  Sobran je 
the  prefect  and  reimpriaoned  Zankoff.  Other  within  six  months,  for  the  adoption  of  a  Con- 
subjects  of  dispute  arose,  particularly  the  ques-  stitution,  and  In  the  mean  time  leave  the  ad- 
tion  of  employing  the  civu  power  to  execute  a  ministration  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
disoiplinary  decree  pronounced  agunst  Mile-  generals.  Alexander  finally  complied  with  the 
tins,  Archbishop  of  Sofia,  by  the  Bulgarian  demand  by  issuing  a  manifesto  on  Sept  11th, 
Synod.  Soboieff  acquiesced  in  the  forcible  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
seclusion  of  the  prelate,  but  fearing  the  effect  to  elaborate  a  Constitution  which  would  be 
in  Russia,  where  the  act  might  be  construed  as  laid  before  a  Great  National  Assembly. 
an  indignity  committed  upon  a  high  dignitary  The  Prince,  in  order  to  avoid  the  humiliation 
of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  threw  the  of  resigning  the  sovereignty  to  the  Russian 
blame  upon  his  colleagues.  In  March,  Stoi-  agents,  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  come  to 
loff,  Gregofl^  and  Natshevich  sent  in  their  res-  terms  with  the  Liberal  party.  Zankoff  and 
ignations.  A  working  Cabinet  was  formed,  Balabanoff,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals,  and 
in  which  a  Russian,  Prince  Hilkoff,  was  given  Natshevich  and  Grekoff,  the  Conservative  lead- 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and  other  Rus-  ers,  effected  a  compromise,  whereby  the  con- 
sians  or  partisans  of  the  generals  the  other  stitution  of  Timova  was  restored  by  proclama- 
posts.  The  rupture  between  the  Conserva-  tion,  subject  to  revision  by  the  Great  Sobranje, 
tives  and  the  Russian  ministers  became  com-  but  the  legislative  powers  were  to  be  exercised 
plete.  When  the  Prince  went  to  Moscow  to  by  the  extraordinary  Sobranje  elected  in  De- 
attend  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  after  cember,  1882,  as  to  some  extent  they  virtually 
first  visiting  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  and  had  been  all  aJong,  instead  of  by  a  new  So- 
stopping  at  Athens,  he  found  there  a  deputa-  branje  elected  under  the  old  Constitution.  This 
tion  from  the  National  Assembly,  a  deputation  course  was  urged  in  a  resolution  of  the  Nation- 
of  Liberals,  and  his  two  Russian  ministers,  all  al  Assembly  in  which  both  parties  united  their 
desirous  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  votes.  By  this  turn  of  affairs.  General  Sobo- 
Emperor.  When,  after  the  ministerial  crisis  leff  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  rendered  power- 
in  March,  the  Russian  generals  took  the  gov-  less.  The  entire  episode  was  prearranged  by 
ernment  of  the  country  entirely  into  their  own  the  Prince  and  the  political  leaders,  all  parties 
hsads,  they  found  themselves  isolated.  The  suddenly  sinking  tiieir  differences  for  the  pur- 
contracts  which  they  distributed  among  Rus-  pose  of  eseaping  the  dictation  of  the  obnoxious  t 
sians  rendered  them  unpopular.    They  rejected  Russian  agents.    Giving  the  anomaly  of  gov- 
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eming  under  the  Oonstitation  with  a  National  been  thrown  oat  to  the  people  that  Prince 
Assembly  not  constitntionaUy  elected  as  their  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  brother  o£  the  Empress 
groand,  the  Soboleff-Kanlbars  ministry,  eon-  of  Rossia,  wonld  make  a  popular  roler.  The 
sisting  of  the  two  generals,  Bormoff,  Agara,  Rossian  agents  sncceeded  in  throwing  Frinoe 
Prince  Hilkoff,  and  K.  Zankoff,  handed  in  their  Alexander  into  a  dangerous  passion  by  the  re- 
resignation,  Sept.  19th.  StoianofT,  whom  the  call  to  Russia,  withoat  warning,  of  Adjutant- 
Prince  had  insisted  on  placing  in  charge  of  the  Gen.  Lessovoy,  and  another  officer.  The 
Hinistry  of  Justice,  in  opposition  to  the  Rus-  Prince  discharged  every  Russian  officer  on  his 
sians,  did  not  sign  the  paper.  A  Bulgarian  staff,  and,  when  Col.  Redigher  refused  to  carry 
ministry  was  formed,  with  Drogan  Zankoff  at  out  the  order,  he  took  away  his  commission 
the  head,  the  man  who  had  passed  the  last  two  and  demanded  the  resignation  of  his  portfolio, 
years  in  prison  and  in  banishment,  and  had  threatening,  in  case  he  refused,  to  have  him 
visited  Bulgaria  only  by  stealth  to  agitate  for  conducted  across  the  frontier.  The  Russian 
the  deposition  of  the  Prince.  Stoiloff  received  Government  did  not  resent  it,  but  secured  a 
the  portfolio  of  Justice.  more  definite  control  over  the  Bulgarian  army. 

Over  the  nomination  of  a  Minister  of  War,  The  Bulgarian  Government  arriv^  at  an  nn- 

Prince  Alexander  was  agsin  involved  in  strife  derstanding  with  Baron  KaullMUis,  the  Emper- 

with  the  Russian  diplomatic  representative.  or*8  aide-de-camp,  and  accepted  a  convention, 

With  both  the  political  parties  at  his  back,  signed  for  three  years,  whereby  the  Bulgarian 

their  fierce  rivalries  reconciled  by  the  national  lOnister  of  War  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 

danger  of  sinking  into  a  Russian  dependency,  Prince,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Emper- 

he  was  emboldened  to  refuse  both  the  officers  or.    Russian  officers  are  not  allowed  to  accept 

given  to  him  to  choose  from,  and  select  Gen.  civil  appointments,  nor  to  take  part  in  political 

Lessovoy  for  the  position.    But  the  admoni-  affairs,  and  are  subject  to  the  Minister  of  War, 

tions  of  M.  Jonin  caused  him  to  yield  the  point,  who  is  answerable  to  the  Russian  diplomatic 

and  accept  Deut.-Ool.  Redigher.    A  spirited  representative. 

contest  over  the  control  of  the  army  ensued.       LfglfJattofc — The  Sobrai\je,  after   receiving 

Soboleff  and  Eaulbars  had  succeeded  in  gather-  legidative  authority,  immediately  applied  itself 

ing  a  party  with  Panslavistic  tendencies,  a  part  to  the  settlement  of  the  debt  to  the  Russian 

of  whose  programme  was  the  confederation  of  Government  for  the  cost  of  the  occupation, 

the  Balkan  states.    This  party  was  now  stron^^  and  to  the  railroad  convention  with  Austria, 

er,  and  carried  on  an  active  opposition  to  the  This  convention  (see  Austria),  though  opp<»Bed 

PriDoe  under  the  encouragement  of  Jonin  and  by  the  Russian  representatives,  could  not  well 

the  leadership  of  Earaveloff,  a  more  extreme  be  avoided,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  the  European 

and  consistent  Radical  than  Zankoff  and  his  concert.    The  terms  for  the  payment  of  the 

associates.  indemnity  for  the  Russian  occupation  in  the 

Alexander,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Russian  Turkish  War,  amounting  to  10,618,260  paper 

agents,  had  several  times  received  the  hint  that  rubles,  were  settled  by  a  treaty  entered  into 

he  might  lose  his  throne.    Suggestions  had  with  Russia. 

C 

CinEB,  UTUUIATIOIAL  ntOTECIIOI  OF  Oonfidential  inquiries  proved  it  to  be  out  of 
SDBMAKINEm  When  tlie  first  attempt  to  lay  the  question  to  expect  the  msjority  of  tlie 
an  AUantio  cable  was  made  in  1804,  France,  powers  to  agree  to  the  inviolability  of  the 
Brazil,  Hayti,  Italy,  and  Portugal  entered  cables  in  time  of  war.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
into  an  agreement  recognizing  the  neutrality  national  Law  accepted  the  situation,  in  dis- 
of  the  cable,  and  accepting  the  obligation  not  cussing  the  matter  at  their  meeting  at  Brus- 
to  injure  or  destroy  it>  even  for  military  pur-  sels,  in  1879,  and  proposed  a  treaty  to  pro- 
poses, in  the  event  of  war.  This  treaty  fell  vide  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  persons 
through  with  the  cable  project.  In  1869  the  who  injure  cables  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
United  States  Government  called  a  conference  neutralization  of  cables  running  between  neu- 
at  Washington,  to  consider  the  international  tral  countries.  They  proposed  that  persons 
relations  of  the  ocean  telegraphs  and  their  suspected  of  injuring  a  cable  should  be  subject 
regulation  in  war  and  peace.  The  American  to  arrest  by  naval  vessels  of  any  of  the  pow- 
Govemment  prepared  a  project  which  pro-  ers,  but  that  they  should  be  brought  to  trial 
vided  for  the  protection  of  the  cables  and  their  in  the  country  of  the  vessel  on  which  they  are 
neutrality  in  war-time;  but  the  outbreak  of  taken.  They  also  suggested  that  measures 
the  Franco-German  war  prevented  the  meet-  taken  to  interrupt  cable  communication  in 
ing  of  the  conference.  In  1871  Cyrus  W.  war-time  should  not  extend,  unless  it  should 
Field  submitted  a  similar  proposal  to  the  be  unavoidable,  to  the  ii\jnry  of  the  cable; 
conference  in  Rome,  and  the  Italian  ministry  and  if  it  does,  that  the  same  government 
undertook  to  lay  it  before  the  European  gov-  should  repair  the  damage  when  peace  is  re- 
emments.  Only  one  answer  was  received,  a  stored, 
favorable  one  from  the  Austrian  Government.       In  1881  several  cables  were  badly  iignred 
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{n  the  North  6ea.    The  English  Bubjects  who  providing  additional  aooonunodationa  for  the  Insane ; 

were   interested  appealed    to  their  Govern-  »q?iring  the  inaane  with  auffldMit  e^atoa  to  pay  for 

«.*«♦  *^  ao/.n*A  »A«rr..of;^T.    K«f  fi^i^u  w^^^n^of  thciT  caTo !  giving a  fit  aalaiT  to  tho  Clefk  of  tho  Stato 

meat  to  secure  rq>*ration,  but  their  request  ^^^^  ^^  i|ualiition ;  proViding  for  better  inveat- 

was  reoefyed  coldly.     The  conference   held  ment  of  school  monera ;  &ding  t&  State  Agricultaral 

at  the  Hague  in  1881   for  the  regulation  of  Society;  aiding  the  iuninff  Bureau;  paying  some  i  oat 

the  North  Sea  fisheries,  in  which  tne  Nether-  ohunu ;  aiding  the  induatrial  education  of  the  deaf 

l^d.,  Qe^any.  ft«.o^  Great  Brit^  S^'^^'d^^oSSSji^S^'ll^tstt.T^^ 

ginm,    Sweden,    and    Denmark    took    part,  sohoola;  and  aubmi^tke  text-bool  question  to  a 

adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the  gov-  vote ;  aome  hw  amendments  to  the  Code,  of  no  par- 

emments  to  take   measures  to  prevent  the  ticular  significance,  the  beat  being  a  new  provision  for 

injury  of  submarine  cables  by  fishermen.  authentication  of  marriage :  the  rewal  of  the  Sunday 

Vh'en  this  question  came  up  at  the  Electrical  ^\  gj  J^JJ^S?^^^^^ 

Congress  at  Pans,  m  1881,  the  French  Gov-  foreatiy  WU,  limited  to  a  small  region,  and  hence 

emment  proposed  a  conference  for  the  dis-  tondmg  to  prevent  seneiml  reme(Uea  being  applied ; 

onssion  01  the  subject    The  conference  met  *}»  i««i«i;tiye   uuT  congressional  partisan  appor- 

Oct  16,  1882,  in  Paris.    Representatives  of  !^Sif^^^l"S5,^L^iHi^^^ 

«_          '    »      .?*       r^  _     r<-    i.    -D^A^:  pUDlioan  tjaroor  UommMsioners ;  vacatinir  a  judicial 

France,    Austria,    Germany.    Great   lintain,  office  in  Mono  inatead  of  impeaching  theincumbent; 

Italy,  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Den-  the  hair^utting  bill  for  county  piisonere;  for  the 

mark,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Norway,  Sweden,  destmotion  of  wild  animals ;  as  to  raAmdlnff  the  in- 

Spain,  Portugal,   Greece,   Servia,   Roumanla,  debtednew  of  dti«;  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  In- 

f  TJnited  it^^  Colombia,  Bridsh  Indi.;  S^SS£"S^£S',  S'ti'S^rAd^KSl: 

Japan,  China,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  the  Argen-  ting  constitutional  amendments ;  aa  to  drawbridgea 

tine  Republic,  and  Costa  Rica  were  partici-  in  cities ;  purchaaing  portraits  of  Qovemors ;  as  to 

pants.    The  conference  confined  itself  to  the  the  manner  of  assessing  raihx)ad  property, 

subject  of  the  protection  of  cables  in  time  of  xhe  following  are  the  new  congressional 

peace.    After  long  deUberations,  a  compromise  districts :  l8t--Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Trinity, 

project  was  adopted.    Any  person  who  mten-  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Sier- 

tionally  or  through   criminal  negligence  in-  ra,  Tehama,  Colusa,  MendocinoTtake,  Sonoma, 

jures  or  breaks  a   subinarine    cable,  is  de-  and  Napa  counties;  2d— Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba, 

dared    an   offender   against   the    hiw.    The  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Calave- 

oonrts  of  the  country  to  which  tiie  vessel  be-  pas,  San  Joaquin,   Stanislaus,  Merced,  Tuo- 

longs  upon  which  the  illegal  act  is  committed,  inmne,  and  Mariposa;  8d—Yolo,  Sacramento, 

are  to  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  Solano,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  Alameda; 

CiUitNUflA.     State  OmnuMit.— The  State  4th— part  of  San  Francisco ;  5th— part  of  San 

officers  during  the  year  1888  were  the  follow-  Francisco,  and  all  of  San  Mateo,  SanU  Cruz, 

ing:  Governor,  George  Stoneman,  Democrat;  and  Santa  Clara;  6th— San  Benito,  Monterey, 

Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Daggett;   Secre-  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa   Barbara,  Ventura, 

tory  of  State,  T.  L.  Thompson;  Treasnrer,  W.  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bemardi- 

A.  January ;  Comptroller,  John  P.  Dunn;  Su-  no,  Alpine,  Tulare,  Fresno,  Mono,  and  Inyo, 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  T.  f^kb  4ieTentr'i  l^ws.— Gov.  Stoneman  was 
Welcker;  Attorney-General,  C.  E.  Marshall;  inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  January.  In  his 
Surveyor-General,  H.  L  Willey.  Judiciary:  address  he  expressed  the  following  views  re- 
Supreme  Court— Chief -Justice,  Robert  F.  Mor-  garding  the  regulation  of  freights  and  fares,  the 
risen ;  Associate  JoBtioes,  M.  H.  Myrick,  E.  Sunday  law,  the  Chinese  question,  prison  re- 
W.  McKinstry,  E.  M.  Ross.  J.  D.  Thornton,  J.  form,  and  irrigation : 

B.  Sharpstein,  S.  B.  MoKee.  Three  yean  have  now  eUpsed  amoe  the  people 
UgliiattfS  Umm,    The  Legislature,  consistmg  solemnly  expressed  their  views  upon  the  subject  of 

of  80  Democrats  and  10  Republicans  in  the  the  regulation  of  fares  and  fhsights,  and  delesated  to 

Senate,  and  58  Democrats,  21  Republicans,  and  a  commission,  chosen  under  the  new  oiwanio  law,  the 

one  Independent  in  the  House,  met  on  the  8th  ^^"^^y  ^StJSSatthewSS^Bl^ijScom^^ 

of  Jwiuary  and  adjourned  on  the  18th   of  y^^JJ^ly  neglected  \nd  reLed  to  take^S?^- 

March.    Among  the  measures  passed  were  the  tive  steps  toward  enfordng  its  powers.    It  is  to  be 

following :  eame&tiy  hoped  that  the  inoomlnff  Commission  will 

prove  to  be  composed  of  men  of  sufficient  courage  and 

Bills  in  aid  of  the  State  Univerrity ;  the  road  law ;  sagacity  to  meet  this  isnue  in  a  spirit  of  fairness ;  to 

oonoeroing  tax-sale  redemptions ;  cuanfying  mnnioi-  deal  justly  by  the  transportation  companies  and  can- 

nal  eorporationa ;  providing  for  a  prepsntory  course  didly  by  the  people.    I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 

ror  the  university  m  the  common-school  system ;  a  stood  that  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Execu- 

new  and  good  street  law ;  in  aid  of  decrepit  veterans  tive  department  or  the  government  will  be  cheerfiilly 

of  the  Mexican  War;  in  aid  of  foundling  aaylums;  in  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  commission  to  bring  the 

aid  of  viticulture ;  in  aid  of  horticulture  and  the  de-  issue  between  the  people  and  the  trsns^rtation  com- 

stmction  of  fhiit  insect-pests ;  protecting  food-flsh ;  panics  to  a  final  and  satisfaotoiy  termination.    The 

Mttling  oonteste  as  to  preferred  labor  claims ;  provid-  question  of  the  regulation  of  ikres  and  fteighte  Is  the 

ing  for  a  wall  at  the  Folsom  Prison ;  a  &ir  municipal  great  living  issue  of  the  day,  and  no  poatponement  of 

government  bill ;   giving  boards  of  health  control  Us  solution  to  a  fhture  tune  will  prove  satisfactory 

over  dnunage-flttings  for  houses :  a  oounty  govern-  either  to  the  people  of  this  State  or  the  Union.    The 

ment  bill,  about  e<^nallv  balanced  between  gwxi  and  Question  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  fix  and  regulate 

ill  provisiona ;  in  aid  of  silk-culture ;  to  prevent  tiie  tne  charges  for  fares  and  freighte  upon  transportetion 

introducti<»i  of  oontagloua  diacaaes  Into  the  State ;  linea  wiuiin  the  Stete  has  passed  oeyond  the  line  of 


TO 
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legitimate  aigumeDt.  At  to  the  policy  of  enforcing 
the  power  ot  the  State  to  regulate  foree  and  freights 
there  con  not,  since  the  resalt  of  the  late  election,  be 
fturther  doubt. 

SumptUjBiy  laws  are  and  ever  hare  been  opposed  to 
Demoorotio  teachings,  and  find  no  support  among 
liberal-minded  people.  For  many  years  sections  299, 
800,  and  891,  or  the  Penal  Code,  commonly  called  the 
*^  Sunday  law,"  have  been  on  our  statute-books. 
Under  slightly^  varying  forms  this  law  has  been  in 
existence  m  this  State  auring  the  nugor  portion  of  the 
post  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Now  ana  then  snssmodio 
efforts  have  been  made  to  enforce  it,  but  witnoutsuo- 
cess.  In  eveiy  contest  before  the  courts  the  condition 
of  public  opinion  has  been  shown  by  the  ihct  that  the 
law  has  been  practically  placed  on  trial,  and  not  the 
particular  defendant  at  the  bar.  In  cases  where  the 
testimony  adduced  has  been  conclusive  that  the  al- 
le^  olranse  has  been  committed,  juries  have  almost 
unifonnly  refiised  to  convict— a  state  of  fitots  never 
before  observed  with  relbrcnoe  to  sn^  other  portion 
of  our  criminal  iurisprudence.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  sections  aoove  dted.  It  is  unwise  to  encumber 
the  statute-books  with  an  enactment  which  experience 
haa  proved  can  not  be  enforced.  The  result  at  the 
late  election  ia  an  emphatic  indomment  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  now  dominant  party  on  this  important 
subject,  and  our  duty  in  the  premises  is  perfectly 
dear.  We  all  concede  that  those  sections  of  our 
Codes  which  provide  for  certain  holidays  and  non- 
judicial days  are  essential  to  happiness  snd  health. 
The  repeal  of  the  **  Sunday  law  "  will  in  no  wise  inter- 
fere with  the  permanent  or  effect  of  onr  dvil  legis- 
lation in  the  matter  of  a  day  of  rest.  Nor  is  there 
any  disposition  to  disturb  those  pMial  enactments 
which  are  intended  to  protect  religious  •ssemblages 
from  all  unseemly  intenerenoe. 

Within  the  post  year  Congress  has  granted  to  the 
people  of  this  cosst  partial  relief  from  the  much-de- 
plored evil  of  Chinese  immigrataon.  There  are  some 
who  affect  to  believe  this  important  question  Anally 
settled  by  ibo  statute  referr^  to.  There  are  those 
who  evince  a  desire  to  nullify  its  effect  by  a  loose  con- 
struction of  its  terms  and  an  inefficient  execution  of 
its  provisions.  The  law  had  hardly  taken  effect  when 
another  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  is  now  pending  in  that 
bod^,  under  which  many  thousands  of  Chinese  now 
serving  under  labor  contracts  in  the  West  India 
islands  might  be  permitted  to  cross  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  their  homes  in  the  Chinese  £m- 

Sire.  Considering  that  we  have  no  power  to  deport 
le  Chinese,  if  they  were  once  penmtted  to  land  in 
this  country,  they  might  remain  here  pennanently. 
.Agdnst  this  new  danger  the  people  of  this  coast  will 
depend  upon  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
guard. 

The  congregate  system  of  imprisonment,  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  and  wont  of  cell- 
room  in  our  prisons,  is  necessarily  in  vogue  therein, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  condudve  of  the  moral  well- 
beinff  ofthe  prisoner.  The  most  importsnt  object  of 
peniu  confinement  ouffht  to  be  to  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  prisoner.  I  womd  respectfiilly  recommend  that, 
if  practicable,  a  system  of  isolation  and  solitar^r  con- 
finement be  instituted  among  those  of  the  most  vicious 
character.  In  ^e  absence  of  such  a  system  of  isola- 
tion, San  Quentin  Prison,  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, might  bo  made  a  distributing^  prison.  All  con- 
victs should  be  sentenced  to  that  institution  in  order 
that  they  may  be  registered  and  graded,  the  prison 
directors  selecting  those  for  distribution  to  Folsom 
and  any  other  branch  prison  hereafter  established. 
Alter  careful  study  and  examination  of  past  records, 
the  comparatively  good  should  be  retdned  and  the 
vicious  and  incorrigible  confined  at  another  prison,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  permit.  This 
system,  strictly  carried  out,  would  form  a  perfect  rec- 
ord ofthe  antecedents  and  disposition  of  all  convicts 
within  the  State.    This  system  is  not  only  essential 


for  the  good  of  the  prisoner  and  fi)r  the  guidance  of 
the  directors,  but  would  enable  the  district  attorneys 
of  each  coun^  to  be  always  able  to  procure  a  complete 
record  to  embody  in  their  information  or  indictments 
the  number  of  convictions  of  each  defendant,  if  any 
auch  there  be,  as  they  are  now  compelled  by  law  to  <£> 
under  what  is  known  ub  the  "  Prior-Conviction  Act" 
In  a  large  portion  ofthe  State,  agricultural  interests 
are  being  developed  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The 
history  of  all  countries  dependent  upon  irrigation 
shows  that  this  practice  haa  necesdtoted  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  especial^  designed  for  the  protection 
and  regulation  of  irrigation,  the  maintenance  of  order, 
equity,  and  economy  in  the  appropriation  and  use  of 
waters,  and  that  the  subject  has  been  one  ofthe  most 
difficult  to  ded  with  in  legislation.  Our  own  experi- 
ence, limited  though  it  m,  is  suffldent  to  estaolish 
this  fSust,  as  our  courts  are  crowded  wiUi  litkration 
growing  out  ot  irrigation  practices,  which  constaute  a 
serious  drawback  to  our  prosperity. 

IIUMtb — The  receipts  for  the  thirty-second 
fiscal  year  (1881)  were  $4,751,578.66,  and  for 
the  thirty-tliird  fiscal  year  (1882),  $4,698,- 
654.41.  Of  these,  for  the  thirty-second  year, 
$8,686,008.28,  and  for  the  thirty-third,  $8,- 
686,867.60,  came  from  property-taxes;  and 
from  poll-taxes,  for  the  thirty-second  year, 
$816,869,48,  and  for  the  thirty-third  year, 
$248,816.80. 

Daring  the  two  years  the  disborsements  on 
account  of  the  State  were : 


FUNnS. 


0«oenl 

School 

BUt«  sehod  Isnd 

Interest  and  alnklag 

UnlTenltjr 

ConaoHdated  ftmd,  Uniyenlty.. 

State  Ubnrj 

Bopreme  Court  Library 

Bleetloo  reward 

CondemnatloB 

Btste  drslnsfe  coostroctlon .... 

Harbor  improTement 

Mining  Baresu 

Indian  War  bond 

GonstractloB  Aind,  Drainsge 

District  Na  1  

Leree  DUtriet  No.  5 

Funded  debt  of  1S78 

Total 

Leas  aeneral  ibnd  warrants  is- 
sued and  canceled  daring  the 
thlny-secood  flscal  year 

ToUl 


1,797318  61 

Sa.S90M 

814,745  OO 

71,800  i5 

88,600  00 

11,860  88 

2,878  40 

200  00 

8.000  00 

267,948  61 

482,894  79 

11,780  00 

218  78 

76,046  45 
14,740  00 


TlUrtjr-lkird 


•1,828,826  88 

1,888,579  98 

8,826  61 

810,506  68 

81,496  68 

12.000  00 

.   6,980  47 

1)914  85 


$6,886^612  66 


721  00 


$6^84^1  66 


166,?48  07 
10,700  00 


10.240  00 
99,000  00 


84,418,862  18 


$4,^8,362  18 


For  the  thirty-second  year  the  disbursements 
exceeded  receipts $638,817.90,  but  f  orthe  thirty- 
third  year  the  receipts  exceeded  disbursements 
$280,292.28.  The  Comptroller  says,  *'  The  nat- 
ural inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  in 
any  one  year  the  disbursements  exceeded  the 
receipts,  is  that  the  finances  of  the  State  were 
not  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  this  would  be 
unjust,  as  such  disbursements  were  made  from 
not  only  incoming  moneys,  but  from  moneys 
accrued  in  previous  years  to  the  funds  where 
the  discrepancy  occurs.*' 

It  cost  il 6,101.90  to  carry  convicts  to  prison 
in  the  thirty-third  fiscal  year,  and  $22,500  for 
transportation  of  insane  patients  to  the  asy- 
lums. 
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The  foDowing  tables  show  the  assessed  yal-  —for  various  paipoi«s;  biit.  Is  owing  nuMj  to  ear 

nes  of  the  sereral  classes  of  property  in  the  gr^th«ii^<»Egnumty,  which  hw 

State  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  respectively :  For^iSSes,  tl^Mmtial  expenditurai  were,  for  flvs 

ASSSBBiD  TALUB  Of  PBOPBETT  fOR  1881.  yosfB  preceding  this  admSnistntion,  $438,870.    The 

Vatae  of  red  aitete. $848,869,810  avenge  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  $628,262. 

Valae  of  Improyemonts  oa  iwl  Mttte 115,818,041  For  public  education,  the  avenge  yearly  outlay  lor 

VahM  of  penoDsl  proportj,  exdiulTe  of  mooe/..  14<sl8a,978  the  five  fiscal  yean  immediately  preceding  my  inau- 

Tbo  smoont  of  mooejr I8,fi»7,566  funtion  was  $1,880,628.    During  my  term  of  office, 

Viihie  of  rtikoeds  opexatod  la  more  th«i  one  Jhe  average  annual  outlay  for  the  same  purposea  h« 

«*■*' '*'"^"**  been  $1,788,948.  The  incwased  annual  avenge,  there- 

•Tu*^                                            $656,601,000  fore,  for  these  two  items  alone,  amounts  to  $692,866 

—which  is  within  $17,000  of  the  total  increased 

TAX-iATi  loa  1881.  avenge. 

Forgeoeralftmd 87-7e«nt»—  $8,190,084  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  provided  for 

roTMhoolftud SS-4eents^     l{^*^  under  the  Constitution  for  the  puipoee,  in  part,  of  ef- 

For  iaucMt  and  linking  ftind Jr4  cants—       815.000  fectina  an  equalisation  of  the  assessment  ot  the  prop- 

».,j^                                     tt-B«Mift»_  aaao&.Qfi4  ©rtyof  thoState.    From  the  report  of  the  board  it 

*'*™ w»»cwiw-  9«,a««s««»  ^^^^  appear  that  it  has  not  been  able,  through  de- 

A—Mff»y>  TALUis  ov  PBOFSRTT  loa  1882.  fects  in  the  law,  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

VthM  of  nal  Mtate                       $881800,198  i^  raising  the  sssessment  of  the  State  to  the  true 

Tahieof  IniproTemMu'onieaiMtate  V.V.!!!*!.*  114,bl6,747  standard  of  value  in  money.    Thus,  while,  exclusive 

Value  of  personal  propertj,  ezdasive  of  monej..  190^848,458  of  railroads,  the  assessment  of  1880  exceeded  that  of 

The  MiMMint  of  monej 12,702,056  1879  m  the  sum  of  $108,068,642,  the  assessment  of 

Vslue  of  lailroads  oporatMi  la  man  then  one  1881  and  1882  did  not  increase  in  the  proportion  which 

«*«"'y ^'iWMis  ^ns  expected  fh>m  the  known  progress  oftheState 

TAtei                                                     *MiT  47e  «M  in  material  wealth  and  industrial  punuits.    The  as- 

**^ rwi,««,w»  Mssment  of  1881  wss  below  that  of  1880  $86,278,641. 

TAZ-EATB  loa  1882.  The  assessment  of  1882  shows  a  decrease  below  that 

Forgmenlftind 27-8o0nts—   $1,4<»,785  of  1880  of  $55,158,105,  and  below  that  of  1881  of 

F<irKboolfnnd 24*8oents^     1,800,000  $18,879,664. 

For  Interest  and  linking  fiind 7  5eMits-       898.000  I'entind  upon  the  duties  of  mv  office  wUh  defl- 

Total 69-6oeats-   83,186,785  ^^^S^^^Jj*  aniountinj  to  more  than  $218,000.    A 

A»»........     ..  •    •  •                             .loot  P*ri;  of  this  sumwss  for  mcrease  m  salanea  of  the 

The  counties  paid  to  the  State  for  taxes  in  1881,  mdiciaiy,  and  expense  of  Bailroad  Commission  and 

$4,230,075.68,  and  in  1882,  $4,144,659.93.  Board  of  Equalization,  that  were  created  hv  the  new 

From  other  sources  the  State  received,  for  ConstitaUon,  and  began  life  tiie  middle  of  the  fiscal 

!««,.  »6M»r.98   «.d  for  18^,  $558,994.48.  L^  Ate."^°i??r'''£^^iSS5'S2 

making  a  total  of  all  receipts  from  all  sources  ^g^  i^^j  ^^  iggi  <,f  66-5  cents  as  against  that  for  1880 

for  the  thirty-second  year,  of  $4,751,578.66,  of  only  69  cents.    The  Uut  Legislature  paid  all  theee 

and  for  the  thirty-third  year  of  $4,698,654.41.  accumulated  debts ;  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 

The  amount  of  outstanding  warrants,  June  wBeseed  value  of  property  of  $61,000,000,  and  yet,  as 

OA    10QO    «...»  *oQa  Tiio  Ao  .  Kli<in»ik  ;«T-/x«a_  the  rBsult  of  prudeut  cconomy  m  outUy,  tho  tax  wvy 

*^»  ^^l\7^.^nS^'^^^'^l '  a^^^        /^  for  1882  was*^reduced  to  664  cents;  ^d  to^y  ow 

ury,  $1,016,021.77.    On  the  financial  condition  public  buildings  are  all  in  a  most  excellent  state  of 

of  the  State,  Gov.  Perkins,  in  his  valedictory  preservation ;  and  one  of  our  prisons  almost  placed 

message,  says :  vpou  a  self-sustaining  baais. 

^'^^Z^^J^^^  property  of  the  ainessed^ue  Cslifomia  contributes  $190,000  annually  to 

of  about  $610,000,000.    Her  mterevt- bearing  debt  x„^„x„  ^^v««    <..„i«,«  Z^i^li^^  4.^„»^   ♦Ka 

amounts  to$8,i9a,600.    Of  that  debt  the  Statoowns,  twenty  orphan  asylum  soc  eties  toward  the 

holding  in  trust  for  educational  purpoees,  $2,690^000.  expense  of  oanng  for  the  children.    The  insane 

This  toaves  only  $608,600  of  her  bonda  in  private  asylums  cost  $458,000,  and  the  State  prisons 

bands ;  and  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  and  pro-  a45o  qqq 

JJ^SJ  JSl  *"?  •ir^^J*^^'  something  more  vitte«itiw^The  Board  of  Viticultural  Com- 

than  $600,000  applicable  to  their  purchase  or  redemp-  wii«w»Mw     x  uv  ltviu  ^  v*  t  «i«ivujbui  w  w"; 

tion.    That  showing  is  a  good  one  for  a  Common-  missioners  has  performed  its  labors  with  credit 

wealth  that  has  expended  within  the  ]^t  ten  yean  to  itself  and  profit  to  the  State.    Established 

mora  than  $4,000,000  upon  public  buildings,  more  bnt  three  years,  it  has  seen  the  increased  plan* 

WOfm'^ii^J^L^^^'  ^^  ™'^"  **^  **'^'"  ^'^^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^'^^  '^^  ^^  ^^ 

WUhm  fifteen  years^wr  expenditures  fbr educational  ^J  "^^^  ^^»<5h  plantations  were  made  m«nly 

purposea  have  increased  fVom  the  annual  average  of  through    the    encouraging    influence   of  this 

$276^000  to  that  of  the  current  fiscal  year— $2,029,-  board,  it  being  also  instrumental  in  choice  of 

974;  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordhiaiy,  have  been  the  vines  planted  and  the  locations  selected, 

met;  peimanent  improvements  of  great  value  have  j^    ^    (  present  value  of  these  new  planta- 

been  made;  taxation  has  not  been  excessive,  com-  ^,       w^"""*  *^  iVr  1^/^i?^^       "1*1.1    »"*"—, 

paiaavely  speaking,  and  the  public  debt  haa  been  ^'o*^  "  0^®'  $15,000,000,  and  the  increased 

BlMKlily  reduced.  value  by  this  reason  given  to  the  surrounding 

Burtng  the  present  administration  the  ordinary  ox-  properties  must  be  fully  as  much  more.    The 

penses  oT  government  have  been  light,  the  extraor-  impetus  thus  given  to  the  plantation  of  vine- 

oinary  ones  great    The  public  institutions  have  been  -^ijt^  ^iii  ^^Jzi^„^      t\.^  ^w>^a^^*  T>i.nf  ««;/^«t. 

ably  ind  ecraomically  n^knaged.    The  various  offices  yards  still  continues.    The  present  plantations 

have  been  efficiently  filled  imd  prudently  conducted,  will  yield  the  producers  after  the  next  vmtage 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposea  have  averaged  $4,-  not  less  than  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  per 

244,088  annually.    For  the  Ave  y««.PJ«»™g»  the  annum.    There  are  now  planted  not  less  than 

f^nd  aversge  expen^ture  was  l«,W»i9p2.    The  m-  ioO,000  acres  of  vineyards,  of  which,  probably, 

ersased  aversge  expenditure  yearly  haa  been  $610,186.  i  AX)r\^li!.X  J^     ii\!\i^   i.  ;  ^*  L?  j™^-i 

Such  increaseis  owing  in  part  to  extraordinary  an-  ^»000  are  planted  with  the  choicest  of  importr 

pfopriadons  made— snd,  in  my  opinion,  i^sely  made  ed  vines. 


CANADA,  DOMINION  OF. 


BettiM  KalaiWi — The  resQlt  of  the  election 
in  Noveinher,  18S2,  voa  as  followi:  For  Qov- 
enior,  Stonemui,  Democrat,  90,724 ;  Estee,  Re- 
publican, 67,170  ;  MoDooald,  Prohibttionigt, 
fi,76S  ;  McQnidd]',  Qreenbaoker,  1,020.  AU 
the  State  officers  elected  were  Democr&ta.  The 
Democrats  also  elected  two  Congressmen- at- 
large,  four  district  Congreumen,  three  Railroad 
Oommissioaers  (one  in  each  district),  and  three 
members  of  the  Stat«  Board  of  Eqnalization 
(first,  third,  and  fonrth  districts).  In  the  sec- 
ond district  the  Republicans  elected  the  mem- 
ber of  this  board.  The  following  is  the  vote 
for  district  Congressmen : 


ada,  when  considered  in  degrees  of  longitnda, 
its  breadth  in  miles  is  only  3,200  from  eitrem- 
it7  to  extremity,  and  from  ocean-port  to  ocean- 
port,  onlj  2,300.  From  Port  Nelson,  on  End- 
son  bsj,  to  the  month  of  the  Bkana  river,  in 
British  Columbia,  is  oalj  1,S60  miles. 

The  physical  features  of  Canada,  considered 
as  a  whole,  are  yery  regular.  The  northesstem 
coast-line  is  deeply  indented  hj  Hndson  and 
James  bays,  while  its  eastern  one  is  broken 
irregnlarl;  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Bay  of  Fandy. 

The  lakes  of  Canada  are  detailed  in  the  fbl- 
lowljig  table : 
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CiHlDl.  DOninVIl  OF.  The  Dominion  of 
Oantida,  tne  largest  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  colony  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
prises the  greater  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can oont»nent  lying  north  of  the  United  States. 

Uttgttfkj. — ItaboDQdariesare:  onthesonth,     „„^ 
the  United  States  and  the  Great  Lakes ;  on  the    vuDi|H««bi 
west,  from  the  Straits  of  Jnan  de  Fnca,  latitude    %^°"<^' 
48°,  to  Dixon  Entrance,  latitude  66°  N.   '    -       «'»«•■■■ 
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pBiufio  ocean,  and  from  Dixon  Entrance  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  in  latitude  70°,  the  United 
States  Territory  Alaska;  on  the  north  lies  the 
Arctic  ocean ;  while  on  the  northeast  and  east 
are  Baffin  hay,  Daris  straits,  the  Atlantic  ocean,    2d(^' 
Labrador,  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  Gnlf  of    iCw  Bi 
St.  Lawrence.    Labrador,  thongh  part  of  the    "'    °~ 
mainland,  is  nnder  the  administration  of  New- 
foondland.    Inolnded  within  thesti  boondariee 
are  8,370,000  sanafe  miles  of  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  breadth  of  Cao- 
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(For  detaflB  oonoerning  the  yarions  proyinces, 
•ee  the  articles  onder  their  respectire  names.) 

Twritorisit — ^To  the  east  of  British  Columbia 
lie  the  four  new  Territories  of  Canada,  viz., 
Athabasca,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Assini- 
hoia.  By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  May, 
1B83,  these  were  erected  out  of  the  Northwest 
Territoriea,  for  the  convenience  of  settlers  and 
for  postal  and  other  purposes. 

iflfaribala. — The  District  of  Asaniboia,  about 
95,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  49th  parallel ;  on  the  east  by 
the  western  boundary  of  Manitoba,  meridian 
lOH ;  on  the  north  by  the  southern  boundary 
of  Saskatchewan,  the  62d  parallel  of  latitude ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Alberta,  near  meridian  lllr. 

Saskatshewaii— The  District  of  Saskatchewan, 
about  114,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  Assiniboia  aod  Manitoba ; 
on  the  east  by  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Nel- 


son river ;  on  the  north  by  the  55th  parallel  of 
latitude;  and  on  the  west  by  Alberta,  me- 
ridian 111|^. 

Albertar— The  District  of  Alberta,  about  100,- 
000  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  between  the 
49th  parallel  on  the  south  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Athabasca,  the  66th  parallel,  on 
the  north ;  and  between  the  western  bounda- 
ries of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan,  meridian 
lllf,  on  the  east,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
British  Columbia  on  the  west. 

AtkakiiMu — ^The  District  of  Athabasca,  about 
122,000  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  between 
Alberta  on  the  south  and  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude  on  the  north ;  and  between  the  eastern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  meridian  120, 
on  the  west,  and  the  meridian  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Alberta,  continued  north 
until  it  intersects  the  Athabasca  river,  thence 
that  river.  Lake  Athabasca,  and  Slave  river,  to 
the  60th  parallel. 


TEBBIT0BIE8. 


Moit  fanportut  phflM. 


BmIoa,  Qa*M>Mll«,  MooM  Jaw,  LfTiogitoD*,  ChMtaritold,  Wood  Monzitalii,  Forte 
Wabh  and  PeOy.  Broadrlaw,  Medicine  Hat,  and  Touchwood. 

fiattlelbrd,  Cnmberiand,  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  Forte  Pitt,  OvlUm,  and  La 
Come. 

Fort  Madeod,  Bdmonton,  Yletoria,  Bocky  Momitain  Hooio,  Forts  Oalgaiy,  Sas- 
katchewan, Old  Bow,  and  Aistniboine. 

DmuiMpio,  VermfHon,  Peace  BWer,  Athabasca,  Forts  Madeod,  and  Lesser  Blare. 

Fort  York,  Fort  ChorehiU,  Norway,  aod  Oxford. 


The  remaining  portions  of  Canada,  unoffi- 
cially named  Northwest,  North,  and  Northeast 
Territories,  include  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The 
capital  of  the  oraanized  Territories  is  Regina. 
Formerly  it  was  Battleford,  but  it  was  changed 
in  1882  to  its  present  site. 

FspibrtliB. — The  official  census  shows  that 
Canada  contained,  in  1881,  4,824,810  souls. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  in 
which  these  were  bom,  with  the  number  from 
each: 


Ontario. 1,938,888 

Saebee I,860,(tt7 
ora  Scotia. 440,572 

New  Bmnswiok...     881,388 


Prince  Ed.  Ishuid . .  1(^89' 

Manitoba 6S,904 

British  Cdombla. . .  49,409 

Territories 50,448 


Hon.— This  is  the  census  of  1881.  Since  that  date  Mani- 
toba and  the  Territories  hsTC  increased  by  immigration  oyer 
160,000  (1888)l 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total 
number  of  the  adherents  to  the  various  churches 
in  Oanada.  (For  more  ezteuded  information 
concerning  the  leading  denominations,  see  the 
articles  under  their  respective  titles.) 


109,504 

Irdaad 185,586 

BeotUnd 110.0«8 

Canada 8,715.498 

Other  cok>Blea 8448 

rranee 4,839 

Oermaaj 8^<8S 

Italy 777 


Bnssla. 8376 

Hpaln 815 

Sweden,  Norwar. . .  8,076 

United  States. 77,768 

Other  pJacea 14,109 

Total 4,884,810 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  ac< 
cording  to  origin  or  nationality  of  parents : 


Adyentlsts. 7,811 

Baptists 996,585 

Brethren 8,881 

Boraan  Catholics...  1,791,989 

AngUoan 574.818 

Congregational. . . .  86,900 

Dlsdples 80.198 

Befoi^d  Episcopal..  8,696 

Jews 84198 

Lutherans 46,850 


MethodUta 748,981 

Pagans 4,478 

Presbjterians 686,166 

Quakers 6,568 

Unitarians 8.186 

UnlTer8allst& 4,517 

Not  given 110,191 

Total 4^84,801 


Dotch. 


Jewlah 667 

BnssUn 1,827 

Boandinarian 4,814 

Scotch 699,868 

Spanish. 1,178 

Swiss. 4,588 

Webh 9,947 

Others. 48,566 


AfHean. 81,894 

4388 

80,418 

881301 

1,898389 

854,819 

1309 

Indian 108347 

Irtoh 957,408 

Itahan 1,849          Total 4384,801 

In  this  table  Canadians  and  Americans  are 
elaased  under  the  various  headings,  English, 
French,  Irish,  Dutch,  etc. 

By  provinces,  the  following  is  the  dassiflca- 
tion  of  the  population : 
VOL.  zzni. — 6    A 


ladlns.— -Tliere  are  nearly  108,000  Indians 
in  the  Dominion,  distributed  as  follows : 

Athabasca  District . .  8393 
British CohimbU....  85,058 
Bapert^s  Land. 8,770 

Total 107,788 


Ontario 15,780 

Saebec .  11,071 

ora  Scotia 8.819 

K^ew  Bmnswiok 1,416 

Prince  Ed.  Island. ...  890 

ManltobadEN.W.Ter.  85,786 


Of  the  above,  46,962  reside  on  reserves,  and 
cultivate  75,865  acres  of  land. 

Schools  are  maintained  for  the  children  of 
Indians  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion 
Government  The  attendance  at  them  is 
follows: 
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Ontario 1,907 

guebec 4U4 
ovaScotiA 107 

New  BmoBwick €7 

PriDo«  Ed.  Island 18 


?-yT«Titorie8 jn    stood  as  follows:   Quebec,  66;   Ontario,  92; 

Britiah  CoiumbU 652    ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^l ;  New  BruDBwiok,  16;  Mani' 


Total 4,126  toba,  5 ;  British  Golambia,  6 ;  Prince  £d ward 

Island,  6;  total,  211. 

History  and  HoTcniaeiit — ^The  Dominion  of  The  members  continue  in  office  for  a  period 
Canada  was  founded  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  of  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
by  the  federal  union  of  the  provinces.  Nova  writs,  subject,  however,  to  an  earlier  dissolu- 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Ganadas,  Up-  tion  by  the  Governor-General.  The  meetings 
per  and  Lower.  By  the  act  of  Union  the  Can-  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  presided  over  by 
adas  were  named  Ontario  (Upper),  and  Quebec  one  of  its  own  members,  elected  Speaker.  To ' 
(Lower).  The  *^ British  North  America  Act"  become  a  member  of  Parliament  no  property 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Imperial  statute  creat-  qualification  is  necessary,  but  every  member 
ing  the  Dominion.  In  that  statute  authority  must  be  either  a  native-bom  or  legally  natu- 
is  ^ven  to  create  the  province  of  Manitoba,  ralized  British  subject.  In  1874  voting  by  bai- 
By  virtue  of  that,  and  succeeding  imperial  and  lot  was  introduced,  and  the  law  for  the  pre- 
Canadian  statutes  amending  it,  that  province  vention  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices 
was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  in  1870,  being  at  elections  was  made  more  stringent  than  for- 
formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Ter-  merly.  The  elections,  except  those  for  Britii^ 
ritory  known  as  Assiniboia  Colony,  or  earlier  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  some  of  the  remote 
as  Selkirk  Settlement.  This  Assiniboia  was  not  or  thinly  settled  districts  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
the  same  as  the  present  Territory  of  Assini-  bee,  take  place,  according  to  law,  on  the  same 
boia,  but  more  nearly  corresponded  to  the  pres-  day  throughout  the  Dominion, 
ent  Manitoba.  In  1871  British  Columbia  was  The  Senate  of  Canada,  at  the  time  of  con- 
admitted  into  the  Dominion,  and  in  1878  Prince  federation,  was  composed  of  72  numbers,  24 
Edward  Island.  The  Territories  were  acquired  being  appointed  from  Ontario,  24  from  Que- 
inl870,  by  transfer  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-  bee,  12  from  New  Brunswick,  and  12  from 
pany.  Nova  Scotia.   The  present  (1884)  status  of  the 

The  form  of  government  in  Canada  is  in  Senate  is:  Ontario,  24;  Quebec,  24;  Nova 
theory  monarcliioal,  but  in  practice  republi-  Scotia,  10;  New  Brunswick,  10;  Manitoba,  8; 
can.  It  consists  of  a  legislative  and  an  ezecu-  British  Columbia,  8;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
tive  power.  The  legislative  power  is  a  Parlia-  4;  total,  78.  By  the  British  North  Amer- 
ment  composed  of  a  House  of  Commons,  a  Sen-  ioa  Act,  the  number  of  Senators  is  limited  to 
ate,  and  a  Governor-General.  The  members  the  present  number  78,  unless  Newfoundland 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  popu-  should  enter  the  Dominion,  in  which  case  pro- 
lar  vote.  At  the  time  of  the  Confederation,  vision  is  made  to  allow  the  number  to  reach 
this  House  consisted  of  181  members,  of  whom  82.  The  chief  qualifications  to  be  a  Senator 
82  were  elected  from  Ontario,  66  from  Que-  are :  to  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  to  be  either  a 
bee,  19  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  from  New  native-bom  or  a  naturalized  British  subject; 
Branswick.  These  numbers  are  readjusted  to  hold,  over  and  above  all  mortgages  or 
according  to  each  decennial  census,  subject  to  charges  of  any  kind,  property  valued  at 
the  following  rules:  Quebec  has  the  fixed  $4,000;  to  be  a  resident  in  the  province  for 
number  of  65  members.  There  shall  be  as-  which  he  is  appointed ;  in  Quebec,  to  be  resi- 
signed  to  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  dent  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  is 
number  of  members  as  will  bear  the  same  pro-  appointed.  Senators  are  appointed  for  life 
portion  to  the  number  of  its  population  (ascer-  (subject  to  certain  conditions)  by  the  Got- 
taioed  at  such  census)  as  the  number  65  bears  ernor-General  in  Council,  or  practically  by 
to  the  number  of  the  population  of  (Quebec  (so  the  Premier  or  leader  of  the  government  of 
ascertained).  In  the  computation  of  the  num-  the  day,  who  recommends  the  appointment, 
ber  of  members  for  a  province,  a  fractional  A  Senator  is  disqualified  by  non-attendance 
part  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  whole  num-  in  the  Senate  for  two  consecutive  sessions, 
ber  requisite  for  entitling  the  province  t^  a  The  Governor  -  General  is  appointed  by  the 
member,  shall  be  disregarded ;  but  a  fractional  Government  of  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland,  and 
part  exceeding  one  htdf  of  that  number  shaJl  represents  the  Queen.  Wherever  the  Gov- 
be  equivalent  to  the  whole  number.  On  any  emor-General  is  named  it  is  clearly  under- 
such  readjustment  the  number  of  members  stood,  and  is  so  stated  in  the  British  North 
for  a  province  shall  not  be  reduced  unless  the  America  Act,  that  it  refers  to  the  Governor- 
proportion  which  the  number  of  the  popu-  General  acting  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
lation  of  the  province  bore  to  the  number  of  the  Queen^s  Frivy  Council  for  Canada.  His 
the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the  then  special  or  independent  functions  are  few.  He 
last  preceding  readjustment  of  the  number  of  has  the  privilege  of  declaring  *^  according  to 
members  for  the  province  is  ascertained  at  the  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions 
then  latest  census  to  be  diminished  by  one-  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  to  in- 
twentieth  part  or  upward.  Such  readjustment  structions  from  the  British  Government,  either 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  termination  of  that  he  assents  in  the  Queen's  name  to  a  bill 
the  then  existing  Parliament.  that  has  passed  both  the  House  of  Commons 

After  the  census  of  1881  the  readjustment  and  the  Senate,  or  that   he    withholds  the 
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Qaeen^s  assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  bill  Lord  Dufferin  was  appointed  in  1672,  and  re- 
for  the  signification  of  the  Queen^s  pleasare/^  tained  the  office  for  nearly  seven  years.  The 
When  the  Governor-General,  in  the  Qaeen^s  Marquis  of  Lome  Vas  Governor-General  from 
name,  assents  to  any  hill,  he  sends  by  the  first  1878  to  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
opportunity  an  authentic  copy  of  tiie  act  to  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  administration  of 
one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  justice  is  intrusted  to  judges  appointed  for 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  life,  i.  e.,  during  good  behavior,  but  removable 
and  if  the  Queen  in  Council  within  two  years  by  the  Grovernor- General  on  address  of  the 
after  the  receipt  thereof  thinks  fit  to  dis-  Senate  and  House  of  Oommons.  The  Gov- 
allow  the  act,  such  disallowance,  being  sig-  emor-General  in  council  appoints  the  judges 
nified  by  the  Governor  *  General,  annuls  the  .of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  in 
act  from  and  after  that  day.  The  salary  of  each  province,  except  those  of  the  Probate 
the  Governor  -  General  is  £10,000  sterling  Courts  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
($50,000),  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  These  ludges  must  be  selected  for  the  prov- 
Revenne  Fund  of  Canada.  The  legidlative  incesof  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
jurisdictions  of  the  Canadian  and  the  Provin-  Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  and 
oial  legislatures  are  clearly  defined — in  this,  as  Quebec,  from  the  bars  of  those  provinces, 
indeed  in  the  general  plan  of  confederation.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion, 
much  has  been  modeled  after  the  general  which  is  a  general  Court  of  Appeal. 
Oonstitation  of  the  United  States.  The  prov-  MDIthu — The  militia  of  Canada  are  under  the 
Inces  stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to  the  control  of  a  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense, 
Dominion  that  the  individual  States  do  to  the  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  militia 
Union.  But  there  is  one  very  important  dif-  consists  of  all  male  inhabitants  of  Canada  of 
ference,  that  all  matters  not  specifically  men-  the  age  of  18  years  and  upward  to  60,  not  ex- 
tioned  as  coming  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic-  empted  or  disqualified  by  law,  and  being  Brit- 
tion  of  the  various  provinces,  belong  exclusive-  ish  subjects ;  but  the  Government  may  require 
ly  to  the  Dominion.  all  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
This  division  of  legislative  jurisdiction  has  serve,  in  case  of  a  levy  en  mcuae.  The  militia- 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy  men  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follow : 
between  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  1.  Umnarried  men  and  childless  widowers  from 
Dominion.  One  point  of  dispute,  the  control  18  to  80  years  of  age.  2.  Unmarried  men  and 
of  the  liquor-traffic,  was  finally  settled  by  ap-  childless  widowers  from  80  to  46  years  of  age. 
peal  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  m  8.  Widowers  with  children  and  married  men 
the  autumn  of  1888.  The  Gk>vernment  of  from  18  to  45  years  of  age.  4.  Those  from  45 
Canada  claimed  that  the  powers  exercised  by  to  60  years  of  age.  These  shall  serve  in  order 
the  provinces  of  not  only  raising  a  revenue  as  above.  The  militia  is  divided  into  active 
from  the  sale  of  liquor- licenses,  bnt  also  of  and  reserve  land  force,  and  active  and  reserve 
limiting  the  hours  and  modes  of  such  sale,  marine  force.  The  active  land  force  is  oom- 
were  in  excess  of  their  privileges,  and  conse-  posed  of  corps  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment ; 

?nently  in  the  session  of  1883  the  Dominion  corps  raised  by  ballot;  corps  composed  of  men 

'arliament  passed  a  general  liquor  law.    This  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  of  men  bal- 

law  did  not  in  itself  interfere  with  the  provin-  loted  to  serve.    The  active  marine  force  is 

dal  laws,  but  while  asserting  the  right  of  the  similarly  raised,  and  is  composed  of  seamen, 

federal    authority  in   such   matters,  imposed  sailors,  and  persons  whose  usual  occupation  is 

double  liquor  laws  on  the  provinces.    A  test  upon  any  vessel  navigating  Canadian  waters. 

case  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  is  divided  into  12  military  districts, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  result  that  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  deputy  adju- 

Ontario,  and  hence  all  the  provinces,  is  con-  tant-general  assisted  by  brigade-maiors.    These 

firmed  in  the  right  of  limiting  the  hours  and  districts  are  subdivided  into  brigade  divisions, 

modes  of  selling,  as  well  as  of  levying  the  and  these  still  further  into  regimental  and  com- 

revenue  on  shops,  saloons,  etc.  pany  subdivisions.  The  militia  is  to  be  enrolled 

Anouher  subject  of  contention  was  in  the  each  year  by  the  officers  of  the  reserve  militia. 

matter  of  escheats.    The  province  of  Ontario  The  active  militia  consists  of  cavalry,  artil- 

daimed,  on  the  death  without  heirs  of  a  per-  lery,  engineers,  mounted  infantry,  infantry  and 

eon  named  Mercer,  that  his  property  reverted  marine  corps,  a  total  number  (all  volunteers) 

to  the  province.    The  Canadian  Government  of  about  86,000  men. 

claimed  it  as  reverting  to  Canada.    As  in  the  The  term  of  service  is  three  years.    These 

fOTmer  case,  the  Privy  Council  sustained  the  turn  out  annually  for  twelve  days'  drill,  as  a 

province  of  Ontario.     Several  questions  in-  rule,  in  brigade  camps,  where  they  undergo  a 

volving  disputed  jurisdiction  are  still  pending,  fairly  good  training  (under  canvas)  in  their 

io  that  before  many  years  the  relative  duties  duties.    The  strength  of  the  regiment  is  usually 

and  powers  of  both  federal  and  provincial  from  6  to  10  companies  of  42  men  and  8  offi- 

legislatures  will  be  definitely  settled.  cers  each.    There  is  an  officer  commanding 

Viscount   Monck    was    Governor  •  General  the  militia,  selected  from  the  regular  array  of 

when  the    Dominion   was   established.      He  Great  Britain,  and  holding  rank  therein  of 

was  SQOceeded  in  1868  by  Sir  John  Young,  colonel  or  a  superior  rank.    He  ranks  as  ma- 
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jor-geseral  in  the  militia,  and  receives  a  salary  lare  and  cents,  nsed  for  a  hundred  years  by 

of  1^)000.  their  American  neighbors,  was  adopted   by 

There  is  a  permanent  college,  the  Royal  Mili-  GaDadians  twenty  years  ago. 

tary  College  of  Canada,  at  Kingston.    Its  ob-  The  banking  system  of  Canada  is  not,  cer- 

ieots  are  to  impart  a  complete  education  in  all  tainly,  a  copy  of  the  cash-credit  or  personal 

branches  of  military  tactics,  fortification,  engi-  security  system  of  Scotland,  where  one  can  get 

neering,  and  general  scientific  knowledge.  credit  from  a  bank  if  sureties  will  vouch  for 

FlwuMH.— The  total  debt  of  Canada,  which  him.    Nor  is  the  system  closely  allied  to  what 

in  1867  was  $93,046,062,  in  1882  was  $206,-  may  be  described  as  the  mortmain  or  funded 

865,262,  and  bore  an  average  interest  of  3'82  security  plan  of  English  bankers,  under  which 

per  cent     The  amount  of  debt  payable  in  one  must  either  deposit  title-deeds  to  land  or 

Canada  was  $73,242,377,  consisting  of  pro-  hand  over  Government  or  other  stock,  to  ob- 

vincial  debts  assumed,  savings-bank  deposits  tain  a  loan.    Loans  are  freely  made  by  Cana- 

($14,229,000),  Dominion  stock,  etc.,  and  $16,-  dian  banks  on  stocks  and  bonds,  but  lending 

807,910  of  Dominion  notes.    Tne  debt  payable  upon  real  estate  is  left  to  the  loan  societies, 

in  London,  which  in  1867  amounted  to  $67,-  The  largest  item  by  far  among  the  assets  of  the 

069,116  and  bore  an  average  interest  of  6'55  banks  is  their  discounts  of  promissory  notes 

per  cent.,  had  grown  by  1882  to  $182,122,876,  bearing  two  or  more  names.    The  rate  of  in- 

the  rate  of  interest  having  been  reduced  to  terest  charged  has  ranged  of  late  years  from 

4*39  per  cent.     Where,  in  the  first  year  of  7  to  9  per  cent. ;  to-day  it  ranges  from  6  to  8, 

confederation,  the  m^'or  portion  of  the  for-  7  per  cent,  being  the  legal  rate, 

eign  debt  bore  6  per  cent,  interest,  the  portion  Early  in  1870  the  banks  ceased  to  issue  notes 

Saying  so  high  a  rate  had,  by  1882,  been  re-  of  a  smaller  denomination  than,  $4,  and  in  the 
uced  to  $9,264^000,  and  the  large  sum  of  $89,-  next  year  the  $1  and  $2  notes  were  issned  by 
060,000  bore  only  4  per  cent,  tiie  remainder  the  Government,  as  they  have  since  continued 
bearing  a  rate  of  6  per  cent.  No  less  than  to  be.  OflSces  of  the  Receiver-General  and 
$4,000,000  of  debt  was  retired  in  the  year  last  Government  savings-banks  were  opened  in 
named.  various  cities,  tor  the  issue  and  redemption  of 
The  Consolidated  Fund  of  Canada  is  com-  the  small  notes  and  for  the  Sale  of  Dominion 
posed  of  her  public  works,  such  as  canals,  wa-  stock.  Assimilation  of  the  currency  of  the 
ter-power,  railways,  railway  debts,  harbors,  various  provinces  was  provided  for  by  Hincks's 
and  river  and  lake  improvements,  together  act  of  1870,  and  the  British  silver  coins,  which 
with  all  securitiesi  cash,  bankers^  balances,  up  to  that  time  had  circulated  in  Canada,  were 
lands,  mines,  and  royalUea,  as  well  as  the  arranged  to  be  withdrawn, 
revenues  from  customs,  excise,  and  public  By  the  act  of  1871  banks  were  required  to 
lands.  The  receipts  on  account  of  this  fund,  hold  not  less  Uian  one  third  of  their  cash  re- 
in 1882,  were  $33,383,000,  of  which  $21,-  sources  in  Dominion  notes,  which  are  procura- 
681,000  were  from  customs,  and  $6,884,000  ble  in  exchange  for  gold  at  all  times.  The 
from  excise.  The  further  receipts  were  Government  was  constituted  the  chief  specie- 
$23,000,000,  consisting  of  Dominion  notes,  reserve-provider  and  comptroller.  An  amend- 
savings-bank  and  other  loans.  The  expendi-  ment  of  April,  1882,  provided  that  any  ex- 
ture  on  Consolidated  Fund  accoant  was  $27,-  cess  over  f  9,000,000 — to  which  amount  the 
067,000,  otherwise,  $29,000,000,  of  which  issue  of  Dominion  notes  was  at  that  time  lim- 
$12,000,000  went  in  redemption  of  debt  The  ited — ^may  be  held  by  the  Receiver-General 
sum  of  $7,361,000  was  expended  in  1882  on  partly  in  i^cie  and  partly  in  deposits  in  char- 
capital  account,  two  thirds  of  which  was  for  tered  banks,  the  proportion  being  20  per  cent 
railways,  the  remainder  on  canals,  telegraphs,  in  specie  and  80  per  cent,  in  deposit  receipts, 
and  Dominion  lands.  The  post-office  savings*  By  the  act  of  1871  banks  were  exempted  from 
banks  show  an  increase  during  1882  equal  to  tax  upon  their  circulation. 
$2,260,000  over  1881.  The  number  of  ao-  Among  the  twelve  heads  of  departments 
counts  is  26,633  greater  (61,463  is  the  total  who  administer  the  affairs  of  Canada  at  Ot- 
number),  and  the  average  amount  at  the  credit  tawa,  not  the  least  important  is  the  Minister  of 
of  each  depositor  has  grown  from  $97  to  $184  Finance,  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  who  is 
in  fifteen  years.  charged  with  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Baiklag* — Canadian  banks  resemble  most  public  accounts,  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
closely  thepoint-stock  banks  of  Scotland,  which  financial  affairs  generally  of  the  country,  ex- 
first  came  mto  existence  early  in  the  last  cen-  oepting  customs  and  inland  revenue,  which  have 
tury ;  with,  however,  the  important  difference  separate  ministers.  The  banks  and  the  currency 
that  where  each  individual  proprietor  in  the  are  under  the  control  of  this  department 
latter  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  twenty-seven 
for  the  obligations  of  the  bank,  the  Canadian  banks  of  Canada  at  the  date  of  confederation 
shareholder  is,  like  the  American  one,  liable  (1867)  was  under  $30,000,000 ;  their  circula- 
only  for  double  the  amount  of  his  shares.  In  tion,  $10,000,000;  deposits,  $88,000,000;  and 
some  particulars,  both  of  banking  and  cur-  discounts,  $63,000,000.  The  number  of  banks 
rency,  the  United  States  model  has  been  fol-  had  grown  by  1883  to  forty,  whose  aggregate 
lowed.    The  decimal  currency  system  of  dol-  capital  exceeded  $61,000,000 ;  ciroolution,  $34»- 
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000,000;  deponu,  $106,000,000;  and  diacoanU,    of  Oanada,  with  the  ftmonot  end  value  of  their 
|1U,GOO,000.  ahares,  thuir  capital,  and    reaerve  funds  in 

The  foiloiriiig  iaaliatof  the  chartered  bank*    March,  188S: 


Buk  of  BriEW)  Korth  AnaHc* 

Ouadlui  BmnkarCommau 

OmmanU  Buk  or  WlBdnr,  Man  eeoUi 

Doialiikw  Buk    

ButenTswuhlpiBaak  

Euliun  Buk  oTOuida 

FtdmlBuk  ofCuuli 

P'Wfcw  BaaklDf  OomjuDf , , 

Buk  of  HuDlltan 

lapHtal  Buk  uT  <Ju.uli 

La  Bufu  da  P*iipl« 

Ll  BuiiH  Jkouh  Outjer 

Ui  Buaw  KmIob*]* 

HHfUiHBuk 

Ifanbantf  BukofCiiwIi 

Mil iikuti' null  iiriTiiirii  

IMMO'iBuk 

BukatHoBInd 

Buk  of  Now  Bruiffkt .,, 

Baak  of  Not*  Beotb 

OBUtioBuk 

QubBBuk 

BukefOtumi 

Poaplg'i  Buk  or  llallbi 

P«p|g'>  Buk  of  M**  Bmiuwlek 

PUoaBuk 

BtudwlBukofCuid*... 

BMt  or  Tomnlo 

fJakm  Buk  of  HiU^i 

Dnloo  Buk  of  Lonr  Cuidii 

UnkmBukor  PriDHEdnrdltluJ 

Buko(riTiDogib,Itan  JcoUa... 

8L9l«dHB'iBuk.KeirBnii»wtek 

Vmiw*  BukoTOunU 

BukurBrltlihColsmbls 

EzchuKoBuk,  THnnath,NonSaotk 

L*  Buqu  VlUa  Uvta 

L>  BuijiigdsSt.  Jeu 

La  Bufiuda  BC.  Hneliitlii 

L>  Buniiu  d'BockoMcs 

ToUl 

MMv  ni  Um  SmMm.— The  loan  oompa- 
niea  of  Canada  play  an  important  part  in  her 
iDoner-Iendiog  eyatem.  They  were  eetabHahed 
aa  bnilding  aocietieB  after  the  English  plan, 
the  design  being  to  assist  icyestofa  to  acqaire 
land  or  to  bnlld  housea  by  making  pajmenta 
in  regalar  installments  to  that  end ;  bnt  they 
have  for  the  most  part  changed  their  method 
of  late  years,  and  now  lend  apon  the  eecority 
of  real  estate  the  money  wbioh  they  receive 
from  depositors  in  Canada,  and  debentare- 
holdera  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addlti<m  to 
their  paid-np  capitoL  In  1S46  l^islation  was 
granted  in  Upper  Canada  favoring  snch  sooie- 
tiea.  Abont  IMT  ver?  similar  acts  were  passed 
by  Qaeboo  and  New  Brnnswiok,  and  in  1H9 
bj  Nora  Sootia. 

The  growth  of  societies  of  this  kind,  both  in 
oniober  and  extent,  has  been  remarkable,  ee- 
peoially  in  Ontario.  In  the  first  return  of  Uieir 
operations  made  to  Qovemment  in  1868,  only 
eleven  permanent  bnilding  societies  were  in- 
eladed,  having  a  total  capital  of  tl.SOS.OOO, 
deposits  of  (366,000,  and  mortgage  loaos  of 
11,600,000.  There  were,  beaidee,  at  this  time 
tenniaable  bnilding  flocietiea  whose  aggregate 
capital  was  $878,000.  By  1878  the  onmber  of 
Bodettea  shown  in  this  yearly  retnra  had  grown 
to  twentj-three ;  their  capital  to  6,878,000; 


ttisco 


TtH.000 
190,000 

II^O«,000 


I  |M,BT8,ui   fitflatfita 


I 


depoaita  to  $3,860,000,  while  the  valne  of  the 
mortgages  they  held  exceeded  $9,600,000,  It 
was  soon  foond  pos^ble  to  borrow  money  in 
Britun,  however,  at  lower  rates  and  in  larger 
snms  than  waa  poMMble  at  home ;  and  in  1874 
a  Donunion  act  was  passed  grooting  power  to 
snob  BodetieB  to  issne  debeoturee.  Several  of 
the  leading  o<Hnp(ui)eB  at  once  became  borrow- 
ers in  the  Boottish  and  English  money-mar- 
kets, and  the  additional  capital  obtained  gave  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  working  of  snch  lead- 
ing corporations.  By  a  retnm  to  Oovemment 
for  the  calendar  year  1S80,  it  appears  that  at 
least  eighty  sach  societies  were  then  In  exist- 
enoe  in  the  Dominion  ;  capital,  $24,495,976 ; 
deposits,  $11,718,633;  loans  secored  on  real 
estate,  $66,812,300. 

bmuce  CiHpaHkfc— There  are  in  Canada 
riity-nine  insurance  companies,  some  of  which 
do  more  than  one  kind  of  inaorance.  The  na- 
tnre  of  the  bnuness  (tone  by  tbem  is  as  fol- 
lows; corapaniesdoing  tife-insnranoe,  89;  fire, 
SO;  inland  marine,  0;  ocean,  8;  accident,  6; 
gnarantee,  2 ;  plate-gloss,  1 ;  steam-boiler,  1. 
The  deposits  for  the  protection  of  policy-hold- 
ers, held  hj  the  Recoiver-Genersl  in  tmst  for 
these  companies,  according  to  the  last  ofBcial 
report,  amoanted  to  $7,032,877.68. 

The  total  net  amount  insured  by  flre-polictea 
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in  force  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  1881  was  )462,- 
210,968.  The  premiums  received  by  all  compa- 
nies for  fire-insurance  during  1881  amounted 
to  $8,827,116.  Of  this  amount  Canadian  com- 
panies received  $1,206,476 ;  English  companies, 
$2,358,268;  and  American  companies,  $267,888. 

The  total  amount  received  m  premiums  by 
marine  companies  during  1881  was  $8,181,- 
925.97.  Of  the  89  life  companies,  9  are  Cana- 
dian, 18  British,  and  12  American.  The  total 
amount  of  life-insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of 
1881  was  $108,290,982.  Of  this  amount  $46,- 
041,691  is  in  Canadian  companies,  $20,988,092 
in  English  companies,  and  $86,266,249  in 
American  companies.  In  all  62,867  persons 
are  insured.  The  following  was  the  surplus 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  the  Canadian  com- 
panies in  existence  at  the  end  of  1881 :  Canada 
Life,  $451,762 ;  Citizens',  $20,618 ;  Confedera- 
tion, $286,916 ;  Mutual  Life,  $42,107  ;  North 
American,  $69,881 ;  Ontario  Mutual,  $27,496 ; 
Sun,  $127,824 ;  Toronto,  $87,610. 

igrtnltiire. — The  total  value  of  the  agricul- 


tural exports  from  the  Dominion  for  1881  was 
$21,268,327.  The  several  provinces  exported 
these  products  as  follows:  Ontario,  $11,426,- 
692 ;  Quebec,  $8,242,024 ;  Nova  Scotia,  $626,- 
004;  New  Brunswick,  $141,772;  Manitoba, 
$21,867 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $910,222. 

The  agricultural  products  were  sent  almost 
entirely  to  England  and  the  United  States; 
$9,490,890  to  the  former,  and  $10,631,874  to 
the  latter.  Fourteen  countries  in  all  shared  in 
these  exports.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
soil  exported  were  as  follow : 


ARTICLES. 


Barley 

Beans 

Oats 

Peaa 

Kye , 

PoUtoes , 

Wheat 

Fnxlc  (ereen) 

Floor  (of  wheat).. 
Hay. 


8,800,579 
108,988 
2,92e,fi8i 
4,240,590 
870.998 
2,29fii807 
2,628,678 
884,588  bkb. 
489,728  »' 
168;881toiu. 
Malt ;  25,51^754  lb.. 


TalM. 


$8,821,188 

117,708 

1,191,878 

8,479,008 

788,840 

880,218 

2,598,820 

8U^658 

2,178,108 

1.818,208 

649,857 


ACBES  OF  LAND  OCCUPIED,  AND  NUMBEB  OF  OWNEBS  AND  OF  TENANTS. 


PROVIMCX. 


Ootarlo 

Quebec 

New  Bmnawiek 

NoTaBcotia. 

Priooe  Edward  laland 

BritUh  Columbia. 

Manitoba 

Total 


TMal  oeeoplid. 

Total 

Uadar  eropi. 

lapntn*. 

Gardm  and 

804,805 

64,858 

11,452 

21,024 

2.585 

2,955 

2,771 

1 
Total  ewBtn. 

19,259,909 
12,625,877 
8,809,621 
6,896,882 
1,126,658 
441,255 
2,884,887 

11,294,109 

8,410,204 

1,258,299 

1,880,644 

506,781 

184,885 

250,416 

8,870,266 
4,147.984 
849,678 
942,010 
467,211 
88.657 
280,264 

2,619,088 

9,207,422 

892,169 

917,010 

126,985 

98,457 

17,197 

169,140 

128,982 

88,901 

51,710 

12,786 

2,410 

8,742 

45,858,141 

21,899,181 

15,112,284 

6,886^562 

401,885 

408,491     1 

Total  taosBta 

86,690 

12,844 

9,786 

8,929 

842 

818 

801 


57,245 


F«iC8t  Vnimttu — ^The  total  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  forest  exported  in  the  year 
1881  was  $24,960,012.  The  several  provinces 
exported  as  follows:  Ontario,  ttt,676,d82; 
Quebec,  $12,785,223;  Nova  Scotia,  $1,825,- 
280;  New  Brunswick,  $4,068,241;  British 
Oolumbia,  $162,747;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
$42,189. 

Hlaenl  ProdndB.— The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  exported  from  Canada  in 
1881  was  $2,767,829.  The  following  state- 
ments show  the  amount  of  each  mineral  ex- 
ported: 


ARTICLES.  / 

Coal 

Gold-bearing  qoarti. 

Oypaom 

Mineral  oils gallons 

Antimony-ore 

Oopper-ore 

Iron-ore 

Manganese-ore. 

Bllver-ore 

Phosphates 

Bait bushels 

Band  and  graTol 

Bfione  and  marble 

Other  minerals 


FIshfriH. — The  exports  of  fish  and  articles 
produced  from  tish  and  other  marine  animals, 
amounted  in  1881  to  $6,867,715.  The  value 
exported  from  the  various  provinces  was  as 


follows:  Ontario,  $128,889;  Quebec,  $747,- 
549;  Nova  Scotia,  $4,278,781;  New  Bruns- 
wick, $786,400;  Manitoba,  $8,980;  British 
Oolumbia,  $400,984;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
$521,282. 

flanofiMtirab — A  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  manufacturing  interests  throughout 
the  Dominion  by  the  protective  act  known  as 
the  National  Policy.  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  demand  of  Oanada  itself  with  a  very  large 
part  of  the  articles  necessary  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  and  labor,  the  manufacturers  are 
now  able  to  compete  successfully  in  some  im- 
portant lines  with  other  countries.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  was  $165,802,628;  hands 
employed,  254,985;  total  value  of  products, 
$809,676,068.  Manufactures  were  exported 
from  Oanada  in  1881  to  twenty-seven  other 
countries,  the  total  value  being  $8,075,095. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  manufac- 
tured for  export  was  as  follows : 

Agricnltoral  implements $81,289 

Bfaenits 17,228 

Carriages 48,442 

Oothing 9.968 

Cordage,  ropes,  and  twine 12,031 

Extract  of  hemlook-bark 190,068 

Furs 8,228 

Grindstones 8a.75B 

Ofpsnm  or  plaster,  groand 18^888 

Iron:  Stoves 8,809 

Other  castings 14.887 

Scrap 191,210 

Other,  and  baxdware 84,718 
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/ank  and  oakam 85^177 

Leather :  Sola  bdA  apper 418,909 

BooCsaDdsboM 101,727 

liaoora:  Ale,  beer,  ud elder 8U,8S4 

Whisky Vm 

Other  splriU 8,264 

ICMhinefX   40,201 

OU-eake 89,474 

Organs 27,812 

Bm^ 49,044 

Bewing-maohin'i 160,4^2 

Ships  anld  to  other  ooantries 848,018 

Starch 82,«1 

Steel,  manufMtiires  of 148,656 

Stone  and  marble,  wrought 18,802 

Tobacco 44,808 

Wood:  Famftnre 100^S7 

Doora,  aaahea,  ete 22,280 

Other  nianafiictttrea  of 291,657 

SUppfaif • — ^The  total  namber  of  vessels  regis- 
tered in  the  Dominica,  Deo.  81,  1881,  was 
7,894,  measuring  1,810,896  tons,  register  ton- 
nage. The  total  estimated  valne  of  these  ves- 
sels was  $89,826,880.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  new  vessels  were  boilt  in  the  Do- 
minion daring  1881,  measuring  74,060  tons, 
register  tonnage,  and  valued  at  $3,882,700. 

The  merchant  shipping  of  the  Dominion  is 
now  exceeded  by  that  of  three  other  countries : 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Norway. 

Kxpertat — ^The  exports  from  Canada  amount 
annually  to  about  $100,000,000.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  mine, 
agriculture,  and  animals. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
Dominion  during  the  years  1880  and  1881  is 
shown  by  the  fculowing  table : 


MOm. 

IncwMt 
daring  ymr. 

Bailwaya  in  operation 

Ballwajs  having  the  track  laid. . . 
Bailwaya  being  graded,  etc 

7,580-44 

68900 

8,199-16 

269*98 
203-70 
279- 16 

Total 

11,253-60 

The  nominal  capital  on  Jane  80,  1882,  was : 

Ordinary  share  capital $142,986,524  €8 

Preference  sharecapital 71,681,940  40 

Bonded  debt 92,487,989  42 

Aid  from  GoTcniment  and  municipalities. . .    108,666,412  66 

TotaL 8416,611,810  80 

This  shows  an  increase  of  $26,826,109.99 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1882,  was  9,862,836,  an  in- 
crease of  2,408,664,  or  84*68  per  cent.  The 
freight  handled  was  18,676,787  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  1,610,864  tons,  or  12*61  per  cent. 

The  earnings  of  the  railways  for  1881-^82 


are: 

Passengers $10,018,478 

Freight 17,729,945 

Mails  and  express 1,087,460 

Other  sources 285,657 

Saraings  of  roads  not  detailed 6,049 


forjMr. 

$1,795,224 

91,801 

90,626 

267 


Totals $29,027,789     $1,977,817 

The  operating  expenses  are : 

Maintenance $4,614,041    Increase,    $498,948 


u 


oomrTBna. 

Oreat  Britain 

United  States 

Praaee  

Germany 

Spain 

Portagal 

Italy 

HoUand    

Beiglom 

Newfoottdland 

Britisb  West  Indies... 
Bpaniah  West  Indies. . . 
French  Weat  Indies. . . 
Other  W.  India  islands. 

Sooth  America 

CUna  and  Japan 

Aostralla. 

BonthAfrica 

Other  coontHee 

Totals 


1879. 

1880. 

$86,295,718 

$45,846,062 

27,166.601 

88,849.909 

714,876 

812,829 

112,090 

82,287 

60,596 

60,727 

186,748 

16.%886 

148,472 

168,787 

9,718 

102,592 

40,480 

688.S11 

1,641,417 

1.610,800 

1,965,684 

1,906.058 

1,287,598 

1,819.588 

219,121 

228,978 

88.867 

94,439 

741,442 

789,940 

66,651 

87,546 

290,762 

189,901 

46,515 

^82,178 

641,756 

684,651 

1881. 


$71,491,255 


168,751,670 

86,866,236 

662,711 

84,982 

46.658 

108,694 

146,997 

215,764 

258.488 

1,628,469 

l,787,bl8 

1,167,612 

111,176 

80,769 

782,111 

19,761 

146,868 

81,644 

499,287 


Woriiing  and  repairing  of 

en^nes 6.8844180 

Working  and  repairs  of  ears.  2,219,016 

General  operating  expenses. .  8J648,98i 

Expenses  of  roads  not  de- 
tailed.        79,188   Decrease^     188,692 


860310 
158,801 
896,428 


$87,911,466  $98,290,828 


In  1882  the  largest  share  of  Canadian  exports 
went  to  the  United  States,  wliile  the  greater 
portion  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain.   Thus : 


OOUKTRnB. 


United  SUtea.. 
Oreat  Britain  . , 
Other  coBotrles 


Xinportaa 


Pw  mbL 
42-86 
44-91 
12-88 


BaBira|8. — Althoogh  the  railway  system  of 
Canada  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  immense  and 
rapid  strides  have  heen  made  in  recent  years, 
aa  the  following  statistics  show.  The  total 
mileage  on  Jnne  80, 1882,  was : 


Total $22,890,708  Net  lnc*e,  $2,269,290 

Thns  the  earnings  show  an  increase  of  $1,- 
040,280,  and  the  worthing  expenses  of  $2,2G9,- 
290,  oyer  the  previons  year. 

The  net  profits  were : 

Becelpts $29,027,789 

Expenses 22,890,708 

Net  profit $6,687,081 

The  constmction  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
British  Colnmhia  entered  into  the  union  of 
provinces.  It  was  at  first  the  intention  to 
make  the  work  a  Government  enterprise,  and 
as  sQch  it  was  begun.  In  1881,  however,  the 
road  was  transferred  to  a  company..  By  the 
terms  of  contract,  this  company  was  bound 
to  complete  Ihe  line  through  Canadian  terri- 
tory, from  Callander  in  Ontario  to  Port  Moody 
in  British  Colombia.  As  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  road  were  not  at  that  time  com- 
pleted, it  was  only  on  receipt  of  great  privi- 
leges and  subsidies  that  the  company  undertook 
the  work.  An  important  privilege  granted  to 
the  company  is  that  **  for  twenty  years  from 
the  issue  of  the  charter  (1881),.  no  line  of  rail- 
way shall  be  authorized  by  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament to  be  constructed  south  of  the  Canada 

e  Tbongh  the  Increase  t^  fkvlght  in  tons  was  12*61  per  cent, 
yet  the  receipts  for  iVelrht  show  a  decrease  of  $987,067  as 
oompengd  with  the  preTlons  year. 
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Pacifio  Railway,  from  any  point  at  or  near  the 
Canada  Pacifio  Railway,  except  sach  line  as 
shall  run  southwest,  nor  to  within  fifteen  miles 
of  latitude  49.  And  in  the  establishment  of 
any  new  province  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
provision  shall  be  made  for  continuing  such 
prohibition.'^  This  clause  was  intended  to  bar 
the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of  any 
other  road;  in  other  words,  to  force  trade 
through  Canada  via  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
way, or,  if  tiirough  the  United  States,  over 
their  lines.  The  province  of  Manitoba  claims 
that,  as  it  was  organized  as  a  province  before 
the  passage  of  that  act,  the  clause  is  of  no  effect 
in  its  territory ;  therefore  rival  lines  are  being 
projected  to  the  Dakota  border  from  Manitoba. 

The  lands  of  the  company  in  the  Northwest 
are  offered  on  terms  as  favorable  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's, and  already  some  millions  of  acres 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Recent  investigations,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
perience of  200  years,  have  proved  that  Hud- 
son bay  is  navigable,  and  its  ports  are  open  for 
at  least  six  months  each  year.  This  route  is 
attracting  attention  among  capitalists  and  busi- 
ness men  in  Great  Britain,  and  two  railways 
are  in  course  of  construction  from  Winnipeg 
to  York  Factory.  The  distance  from  Liverpool 
to  York  Factory,  or  Fort  York,  is  a  little  less 
than  to  Montreid. 

CsBibt — ^The  canal  system  of  Canada  is  ex- 
tensive, looks  being  required  to  overcome  the 
rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  as  well  as 
Niagara  Falls.  These  are  the  important  canals 
of  Canada,  but  minor  ones  are  in  use  to  render 
navigable  the  Ottawa,  the  Ridean  to  Kingston, 
the  Trent  river  and  lakes,  the  Richelieu  to 
Lake  Champlain.  and  thence  to  Albany,  and 
other  waters.  Tne  Trent  valley,  the  Georgian 
bay  and  Ontario,  or  the  Huron  and  Ontario 
canal,  is  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the 
Georgian  bay  waters  with  those  of  Lake  On- 
tario. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  cost  of  the 
canals  from  the  outset,  as  well  as  their  earn- 
ings for  the  year  1882 : 


Laehlne 

Boanhtrnota , 

Ckirnwall , 

WiUiftmsboiff—te^  FamrX 

Kapi<S«.«>M  Oalopt 

8t  Lawrenott    river   belaw 

IfoDtroAl,  4i«dgiog,  etc.. . . 

St.  Ann*8 1 

Cuillon  and  ChreDviUe ' 

Colbute I 

Bldean I 

Chambly 

Bt.  Peter's 

Barlington  Bny 

Surrey  of  Bale  Vette 


Total $«,418,«»  87 


|8,1C8JI3  09 
1,024,689  01 
a,d88,S19  SI 

187,404  06 

20,800,860  00 

C89,248  66 

S,8S^8n92 

812,0n  28 

4,182,670  10 

C0I,745  01 

&SV47  19 


9,992  78 


\ 


1114,578  00 


116,860  88 

66,51100 

7,BS2  2t 

24,022  20 

926  74 

8,807  90 


9820,029  08 


irt  EdtcatlM.  —  Industrial  drawing  finds  a 
place  in  the  programme  of  school  studies  of 


every  province  of  the  Dominion.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  practical  drawing.  Nothing  of  a 
purely  artistic  nature  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  but  only  such  drawing  as  can  be  done 
by  all  who  attend  school.  Teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  examination  on  this  subject 
before  obtaining  their  certificates. 

Art  education,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
application  of  the  term  art,  is  not  neglected. 
In  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  the  Government 
makes  a  liberal  grant  in  aid  of  art-schools.  In 
Ontario  there  are  three  of  these  special  schools  of 
art — in  Toronto,  London,  and  Ottawa.  In  Que- 
bec there  are  a  number  of  smaller  institutions 
aided  by  the  Government  grant,  which  is  made 
through  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  encouragement  of  paint- 
ing in  Canada,  and  it  was  through  their  inter* 
est  in  the  subject  that  the  Rojel  Academy  of 
Artists  was  established.  This  society  holds  an 
annual  exhibition  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Dominion,  and  has  done  much  to  develop 
the  taste  of  the  people,  and  to  direct  genenu 
attention  to  the  subject  of  art 

Medical  EteoiflMi — The  various  medical  col- 
leges throughout  the  Dominion  are  in  a  very 
efficient  condition  as  regards  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  work,  but  not  quite  so  fully  up  to 
the  present  requirements  of  complete  meaical 
education  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  a  full  four-years* 
course  of  study  is  required,  and  in  some  of  the 
colleges  there  is  a  summer  session.  On  the 
more  important  subjects— as  medicine,  surgery, 
and  anatomy — there  are  two  courses  of  six 
months  each.  The  degrees  and  licenses  grant- 
ed by  the  different  universities  and  colleges  in 
Canada  are  accepted  by  licensing  bodies  of 
Britain,  and  admit  the  holder  of  such  degree 
or  license  to  examination  for  a  qualification  to 
practice  in  Britain  without  further  attendance 
upon  lectures.  A  student  who  obtains  the 
degree  of  M.  B.  or  M.  D.  from  a  Canadian 
university,  is  not  eligible  for  practice  until  he 
has  also  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  licensing 
body  for  the  province  m  which  he  intends  to 
practice.  On  account  of  this  regulation,  nearly 
all  the  students  take  the  examinations  of  the 
university  with  which  their  college  is  affiliated, 
and  also  that  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  necessary 
license  to  practice.  Students  must  spend  at 
least  three  winter  sessions  in  hospital  work, 
and  at  least  six  months  of  a  summer  term  with 
a  regular  physician  in  practical  compounding 
and  dispensing,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination  of  the  council.  No  qualifi- 
,cation  whatever  from  the  United  States  admits 
to  practice  in  Canada;  and  only  such  from 
Britain  as  can  be  registered  there  as  a  qualifi- 
cation in  medicine  and  surgery. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOOTH  IRICA*  TheCape 
of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  continent  of  Afrina.  It 
was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  passed  into 
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the  possession  of  Great  Britain  dnring  the  Na-  992.    The  revenue  of  the  colony  amounted  in 

poleonic  wars.    It  has  had  a  responsible  goy-  1881  to  £518,924 ;  the  expenditure  to  £492,* 

eminent  since  1872.    The  Parliament  consists  888 ;  the  public  debt  to  £1,681,701.     The  Goy- 

of  a  Legislative  Oonnoil  of  21  and  a  House  of  emor  is  Sir  Henry  Ernest  Bulwer. 

Assembly  of  68  members,  both  elected  by  vot-  Traasfail  Stele.— The  Transvaal  State,  or  South 

ers  qualified  by  a  certain  amount  of  income.  African  Republic,  independent  since  1852,  was 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson,  annexed  to  the  British  crown  in  1877.    After 

appointed  in  1880.    The  Prime  Minister  is  T.  the  Transvaal  war  complete  autonomy  was  re- 

C.  Soanlen.  stored  by  the  convention  of  Aug.  8,  1881,  but 

AnandFspiktiM. — ^The  area  of  Gape  Colony  suzerain  rights  were  preserved  with  respect 

proper  is  estimated  at  199,950  square  miles,  to  foreign  affairs,  giving  the  British  Gk>vern* 

Its  population  in  1875  was  720^984,  of  whom  ment  supreme  control  over  the  relations  of  the 

286,878  were  of  European  origin.    The  great  republic  with  the  native  racea    The  area  is 

majority  of  the  European  population  are  de-  110,188  square  miles.    The  white  population 

soendants  of  the  original  Dutch,  French,  and  is  from  40,000  to  45,000,  descendants  of  the 

German  settlers.    The  colored  population  con-  orig^inal  Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers  of  the 

siats  chiefly  of  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots.     The  Cape.     The  native  population  numbered,  in 

rest  are  half-breeds  and  imported  Malay  labor-  1879,  774,980.     A  triumvirate,  composed  of 

era.    Cape  Colony  includes  a  large  extent  of  S.  J.  P.  Eruger,  M.  W.  Pretorius,  and  P.  J. 

annexed  native  districts,  some  parts  of  which  Joubert,  was  elected,  Dec.  18,  1880,  and  in- 

oontain  a  considerable  white  population.    In-  vested  with  extraordinary  powers.     Kruger 

dnding  Basutoland,  which  was  placed  under  was  elected  regular  President  in  1888. 

the  administration  of  the  colonial  authorities  ilraageRlnarBeimMlc. — The  Orange  Free  State 

in  1875,  but  again  detached  in  1888,  the  total  achieved  independence  in  1854.    It  has  an  area 

area  of  Cape  Colony  was  441,750  square  miles,  of  41,820  square  miles.    The  white  population, 

and  its  total    population    1,618,211.     These  according  to  the  census  of  March  81, 1880,  was 

dependencies  and  annexed  districts  comprise  61,022 ;  the  native  population,  72,496.    The 

Griqnaland  West  with  an  area  of  17,800  square  Orange  Republic  has  no  debt,  but  possesses  a 

miles  and  a  population  of  45,277 ;  the  Trans-  considerable  estate  in  lands,  buildings,  and  ao- 

gariep,  or  Damara  and  Namaqna  Lands,  having  camulated  funds.    The  imports  in  1 881  amount- 

an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula-  ed  to  £2,588,788,  the  exports  to  £4,001,658. 

tion  of  about  250,000 ;  and  the  Transkeian  dis*  Wool  is  the  chief  product ;  the  quantity  ex- 

tricts,  otherwise  called  Kaffirland  proper,  with  ported  in  1881  was  80,858,025  pounds. 

an  area  of  17,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula-  HfifuMm  sflMrtilMii  flm  QspeCslMy. — ^The 

tion  of  475,000.    The  area  of  Basutoland  is  principal  question  of  the  year  at  the  Cape  of 

7,000  square  mUes,  and  its  population  127,000.  €K>od  Hope  was  the  rearrangement  of  the  af- 

CnnMns* — ^The  commerce  of  Cape  Colony  fairs  of  Basutoland.    The  Basntos  are  a  tribe 

in  1881  consisted  of  exports  to  the  value  of  of  the  Bechnana  race  which  inhabits  the  east- 

£4,220,706.  and  imports  to  the  value  of  £9,227,*  em  part  of  the  South  African  elevation.    In 

171.    Wool  is  the  only  important  export  arti-  the  beginning  of  the  century  they  possessed^ 

de,  constituting  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  total  besides  the  present  Basutoland,  a  large  part  of 

exports.    Minor  artides  of  export  are  copper-  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free  State.    There 

ore,  ostrich-feathers,  and  sheep-skins.     The  Mosele,  with  his  Matabele  warriors,  fell  upon 

quantityof  wool  shipped  to  England  in  1881  was  them  and  annihilated  the  whole  tribe,  except 

47,165,019  pounds.    The  number  of  sheep  in  those  who  escaped  to  the  inaccessible  region 

the  colony  in  1875  was  9,886,065.     There  were  in  which  the  Orange  river  take^  its  rise.    The 

961  mOes  of  railway  open  on  the  1st  of  Janu-  Boers  moved  into  the  deserted  plains  in  the 

ary,  1882.  third  decade  of  the  century,  broke  the  power 

IlnaMi — ^The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1881  of  the  Matabeles,  and  formed  a  bulwark  for 

was  £4,885,189,  including  money  borrowed;  the  Basutoa,  behind  which  they  grew  again 

the  expenditure,  £5,472,268.     There  was  a  into  a  numerous  people.    They  were  reminded 

debt  in  1882  of  £15,441,700.  by  the  needs  of  their  now  redundant  popula- 

Satili — Natal,  formerly  a  part  of  the  colony  tion  that  the  Free  State  Boers  were  settled 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  detached  and  upon  lands  which  had  once  been  their  own. 

made  a  crown  colony  in  1856,  administered  by  The  circumstance  that  no  boundary  had  ever 

a  Governor  with  the  assistance  of  an  Execu-  been  agreed  to  between  the  Free  State  and 

tive  Oonnoil  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  lat-  Basutoland  left  the  way  open  for  disputes.  The 

ter  eonslBting,  since  1879,  of  18  official  and  15  Basutos  began  an  aggressive  course,  as  ususl, 

eleotive  members.    The  area  is  estimated  to  be  by  cattle-stealing.    The  Boers  retaliated,  and 

21,150  square  miles.    The  population  in  1881  a  long  border  war  followed,  in  which  forays 

was  computed  to  be  408,280,  comprising  25,271  for  the  capture  of  cattle  and  the  destruction 

of  European  descent,  mostly  English,  862,477  of  crops,  rather  than  the  taking  of  life,  were 

natives,  and  20,586  coolies.    There  was  a  de-  the  distinguishing  feature.  The  Basutos,  under 

erease  in  both  the  white  and  native  population  the  tuition  of  French  mis^onaries,  had  made 

since  1877.    The  exports  in  1881,  chiefly  wool,  astonishing  progress  in  civilization,  and  pos- 

amoontedto  £474,984 ;  the  imports  to  £l,194,->  sessed  in  their  chief,  Moses,  a  leader  of  char- 
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acter  and  ability.  When  the  war  had  lasted  Gaikas  and  Gnlaekas  of  firitish  Eafirarili 
six  years,  and  both  sides  suffered  severely  broke  out.  The  circumstance  that  a  large 
from  the  losses  of  property,  a  peace  was  con-  portion  of  the  hostile  KafSrs  were  armed  with 
eluded  between  Moses  and  the  Free  State  in  nfles,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  to  the 
1668.  The  cause  of  the  war  remained,  and  mistake  of  allowing  the  sale  of  fire-arms  in 
in  1865  tlie  Basutos  felt  strong  enough  to  Kimberley  to  colored  persons.  The  Gape  colo- 
attempt  another  incursion.  The  Boers  mus-  nist.8,  remembering  that  they  were  surrounded 
tered  in  force  and,  driving  Moses  and  his  peo-  hy  unfriendly  natives,  and  that  the  blacks  out- 
ple  into  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Thaba  numbered  them  two  to  one  within  their  own 
Bosigo,  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Thou-  horders,  were  carried  away  with  the  mingled 
sands  of  the  Basutos  perished  of  hunger.  In  feelings  of  panic  and  arrogance  which  any  col- 
April,  1866,  Moses  signed  a  new  treaty  of  lision  with  the  natives  awakens  in  English 
peace  which  transferred  to  the  Boers  a  large  settlers.  The  Cape  Parliament  passed  a  law 
section  of  Basutoland.  The  Basutf>s,  however,  which  not  only  restricted  the  sale  of  arms  to 
remained  on  the  ceded  tract,  on  the  pretext  of  natives,  but  required  a  large  portion  of  them 
gathering  the  harvest,  until  the  Boers,  perceiv-  to  deliver  up  the  rifles  whicn  they  already 
ing  that  they  intended  to  break  their  engage-  possessed.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Gaika 
ment,  again  took  up  arms  in  August,  1867,  war  the  Basutos  were  commanded  to  comply 
and  would  have  totally  annihilated  the  Basuto*  with  the  disarmament.  To  require  these  peace- 
tribe  if  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  had  not  able  and  faithful  subjects  to  give  up  for  a  nom- 
interfered.  The  Boers  were  informed  that  the  inal  compensation  the  arms  which  were  their 
Basutos  had  been  at  their  request  received  as  proudest  possession,  which  they  had  earned 
British  subjects,  March  12, 1868.  Baffled  and  with  months  of  toil  in  the  scorching  sands  of 
indignant,  they  were  ohiiged  to  accept  the  the  diamond  -  diggings,  and  which  they  had 
treaty  of  Aliwal,  in  February,  1869.  This  de-  official  permits  to  purchase  and  keep,  was  to 
prlved  them  of  the  compensation  for  their  them  both  an  ii^ustice  and  an  indignity.  Some 
losses  and  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  but  on  of  them  delivered  up  their  fire-arms  to  the 
the  other  hand  took  from  the  Basutos  a  strip  half-dozen  officials,  for  which  they  were  re« 
of  land  of  which  they  had  been  in  nndisputed  warded  with  the  epithet  of  **  loyal,"  but  the 
possession  prior  to  1866.  great  migority  paid  no  attention  to  the  procla- 

As  long  as  the  Governor's  agent  was  the  mation,  and  were  dubbed  ^*  rebels."  Negotia- 
only  British  authority  in  the  newly  annexed  tions  with  the  recalcitrant  Basutos,  in  part 
Basutoland,  all  went  smoothly.  When  six  carried  on  in  person  by  the  Prime  Minister 
magistrates  were  sent  to  supplement  and  re-  without  result,  made  their  refusal  appear  in  a 
strain  the  authority  of  the  six  sub-chiefs,  signs  more  serious  light,  so  that  the  Cape  Grovem- 
of  dissatisfaction  appeared.  The  discovery  of  ment  felt  driven  to  compel  obedience  by  mill- 
diamonds  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Orange  tary  force.  The  British  Government  had  taken 
Free  State  in  1869,  and  the  annexation  of  this  a  stand  against  lending  English  troops  to  fight 
district  by  Great  Britain  in  November,  1871,  any  more  "little  wars"  for  the  colonists  in 
gave  another  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Basn-  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Colonists  had  an 
tos.  High  prices  were  paid  in  Kimberley  for  opportunity,  therefore,  of  putting  to  the  trial 
all  the  maize,  oats,  and  barley  they  could  raise,  their  new  conscription  laws.  Every  citizen 
and  the  young  men  who  went  to  work  by  between  20  and  46  years  of  age  owes  military 
thousands  in  the  diamond-fields  returned  in  service,  those  between  20  and  80  being  subject 
a  few  months  with  breech-loading  rifles  and  to  the  first,  and  the  rest  to  a  second  levy.  The 
with  money  in  their  pockets.  Reduced  to  a  magistrates  were  directed  to  select  the  quotas 
mere  remnant,  impoverished  and  degraded,  the  by  lot.  The  law  was  very  loosely  admints- 
Baaiitos  increased  in  numbers  to  nearly  180,-  tered.  Many  of  the  substantial  citizens  were 
000  in  1876,  and  in  wealth  in  an  astonishing  exempted  on  a  specious  excuse  of  corporal  dis- 
progression,  possessing  in  that  year  86,000  ability,  and  most  of  those  who  were  drawn 
horses,  217,000  head  of  cattle,  800,000  sheep,  sent  purchased  substitutes.  An  army  of  from 
216,000  goats,  and  paying  as  much  as  £16,600  8,000  to  10,000,  lacking  training  and  military 
in  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  experience,  and  without  the  first  notion  of 

By  the  action  of  the  Cape  Parliament  in  discipline  and  obedience,  was  thus  collected 
1871,  the  annexation  of  Basutoland  was  ap-  and  sent  into  Basutoland.  The  rain  fell  in- 
proved;  but  upon  the  adoption  of  responsible  cessantly  in  the  summer  season  of  1880-'81, 
government  in  the  following  year  the  question  fuel  was  not  obtainable,  and,  exoent  raw  meat, 
whether  the  colony  should  accept  the  inoor-  all  food  was  very  scarce.  The  Basutos  har- 
poration  or  repudiate  the  act  of  the  Governor  ried  them,  but  avoided  a  close  engagement, 
and  cut  loose  from  Basutoland  was  reopened.  Under  the  privations  and  the  wearying  guard 
The  colonists  were  not  inclined  at  first  to  re-  duty  the  army  began  to  melt  away,  whole 
fuse  the  responsibility,  as  the  Basutos  were  not  companies  deserting  and  returning  to  their 
only  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth,  but  through  homes  without  penalty  or  disgrace.  Despair- 
the  efforts  of  the  French,  and  now  of  English  ing  of  chastising  the  Basutos  with  such  troops, 
missionaries,  advanced  rapidly  in  knowledge  the  government,  sustained  by  a  growing  senti- 
and  refinement.    In  1877  the  war  with  the  ment  in  the  country  against  the  disarmament 
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act  and  the  war,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  prolonged  discassioD.    In  order  to  be  farther 

Basntos  by  which  everything  was  left  as  it  relieved  of  its  financial  embarrassments,  the 

was  before  the  war.  Cape  ministry  would  be  glad  to  transfer  to  the 

The  triumphant  Basntos  felt  a  natural  con-  crown  the  Transkei  also,  with  its  large  popu- 

tempt  for    the  poor-spirited  or   treacherous  lation  of  Kaffirs. 

members  of  the  tribe  who  had  sided  with  the  Natal  LegislatiMb — A  change  was  made  in  the 

British.    Toward  the  end  of  1882  one  of  the  Constitution  ofNatal,  approaching  self-go vern- 

rebel  chiefs  fell  upon  a  loyal  Basnto,  took  his  ment.    The  number  of  members  in  the  Legisla- 

cattle,  and  put  to  death  his  women  and  chil-  tive  Council  was  increased  from  20  to  80.    The 

dren.    In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  pres-  elected  members  bear  nearly  the  same  propor- 

enoe  of  British  resident  magistrates  and  po-  tion  to  the  nominated  members  as  before,  being 

lice  whose  authority  was  despised  was  only  a  28  to  7,  as  against  15  to  6.    The  franchise, 

sign  of  impotence.    The  Parliament  was  sum-  which  was  confined  to  holders  of  real  estate  of 

moned  to  an  extraordinary  session  in  January.  £50  value,  or  £10  rental,  is  liberalized,  the 

1888,  for  the  consideration  of  a  ministerial  limitations  being  a  residence  of  three  years  and 

proposition  to  recall  the  resident  authorities  the  possession  of  an  income  of  £96  a  year  by 

and  leave  the  Basuto  nation  complete  inde-  male  British  subjects  or  naturalized   aliens, 

pendence  in  the  management  of  its  internal  From  natives  an  educational  test  is  required  in 

affairs,  reserving  simply  the  control  of  its  ex-  addition. 

temal  politics,  that  is,  its  relations  with  the  Zalalaad*— Cetewayo  was  reinstated  in  his 
Orange  Free  State.  With  a  slight  modification  kingdom  on  Jan.  29th,  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
the  act  was  passed  by  a  bare  majority.  The  course  of  Zulus,  but  he  was  only  given  a  seg- 
cost  of  the  inglorious  Basuto  war  of  1880-'81  ment  of  the  territory  over  which  his  rule  for- 
was  about  £4,000,000.  The  sub-agents  were  merly  extended.  The  chief  Usibepu  was  lett 
not  recalled.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to  him. 
was  defined  by  the  Premier,  T.  C.  Scanlen,  to  It  was  left  free  to  all  the  chiefs  and  people  to 
be  to  build  up  a  government  by  which  the  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Cetewayo,  or  to 
people  would  be  able  to  manage  their  own  receive  lands  outside  of  his  kingdom.  For 
affairs.  He  admitted  that,  if  they  failed  in  the  such  a  large  section,  called  the  Zulu  Native  Be- 
new  experiments,  there  was  no  course  left  but  serve,  was  set  apart, 
abandonment.  The  restoration  of  a  portion  of  his  former 

Mr.  Scimlen  had  many  conferences  with  dominions  to  Cetewayo  turned  ont  to  be  as 
the  chiefs,  ending  with  a  piUo  or  assembly  at  great  a  blunder  as  the  other  acts  of  the  British 
Matsieng,  on  the  24th  of  ApriL  Letsea  and  .^Government  in  connection  with  Zululand.  In- 
the  friendly  natives  accepted  the  Government  "stead  of  leading  to  the  tranquilization  of  the 
proposals,  but  Masupha  and  other  malcontents  country — which  the  British  by  splitting  it  up 
angrily  refused  to  accede  to  the  new  scheme  into  petty  dominions  under  thirteen  different 
of  modified  supervision.  At  a  conference  chiefs,  had  invoked  in  chronic  gtleriUa  war- 
called  by  the  agent  of  the  Cape  Gt>vemment  fare — the  result  was  an  internecine  conflict 
only  about  2,000  persons  were  represented,  between  Cetewayo  on  the  one  part,  and  Usi- 
Convinced  that  the  Basutos  desired  to  have  no  bepu,  in  league  with  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
further  connection  with  the  colony,  the  Cape  restored  monarch,  on  the  other.  Cetewayo 
authorities  concluded  to  terminate  relations  was  anxious  to  avoid  fighting,  but  the  English 
with  them,  and  hand  over  the  responsibility  in  Natal  and  his  rivals  in  Zululand  were  deter- 
for  the  future  management  of  the  troublesome  mined  to  destroy,  while  his  hot-headed  par- 
dependency  to  the  British  Government.  As  tisans  were  not  averse  to  the  struggle. 
Gape  Colony  thus  laid  down  the  task  of  govern-  Not  many  weeks  after  the  return  of  Cete- 
ing  Basatoland,  which  had  cost  more  than  wayo  the  Usutu  party,  composed  of  the  young- 
£3,000,000,  and  since  the  Basutos  were  not  er  and  more  ardent  partisans  of  Cetewayo, 
able  to  stand  alone,  the  Imperial  Government  marched  in  a  large  body,  mustering  80  corn- 
announced  its  willingness  to  take  them  again  panies,  against  Usibepu  in  the  northeastern 
under  its  control  and  protection,  as  prior  to  comer  of  Zululand,  the  chief  who,  under  the 
1869,  on  the  conditions  that  the  great  majority  Wolseley  settlement,  received  the  vnves  of  the 
of  the  Basutos  desired  it ;  that  they  and  Cape  imprisoned  king.  Usibepu  withdrew  before  the 
Colony  should  bear  the  principal  part  of  the  superior  force  into  the  bush  in  the  heart  of  his 
expenses,  and  that  the  Orange  Free  State  conntty,  where  he  prepared  an  ambush  for  the 
should  co-operate  in  keeping  order  along  its  invaders.  While  he  lay  in  waiting  with  20 
boundaries.  The  British  Government  did  not  companies  and  his  picked  guard  of  five  compa- 
propose  to  establish  a  costly  administration  of  nies,  called  the  Mauhlagazus,  small  bands  flying 
Europeans  and  govern  Basutoland  as  a  crown  before  the  Usntus  led  them  on,  flashed  with 
colony,  but  to  guide  and  protect  the  natives  in  victory  and  burning  the  abandoned  kraals,  into 
governing  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  the  ambuscade  at  Baugonono  kraal.  Usibepu 
own  customs.  Cape  Colony  undertakes  to  pay  fell  upon  the  advancing  column  without  warn- 
£20,000  a  year  toward  the  expenses  of  admin-  ing.  In  accordance  with  Zulu  tactics,  he  closed 
Istration.  The  bill  ratifying  the  arrangement  in  on  half  of  the  army,  and  cut  it  to  pieces. 
passed  the  Cape  Legislature  in  July,  after  a  The  remaining  portion  fled  in  a  disorganized 
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roat,  followed  for  a  long  distEDoebj  the  Maahlur  claim  to  the  same  territory,  while  MontsiTs 
gazas.  Cetewayo  denied  all  knowledge  and  disputed  with  Massoaw  the  position  of  para- 
responsibility  as  to  the  ill-fated  expedition,  but  mount  chief  of  the  Baralongs.  The  South 
he  immediately  began  to  drill  soldiers  for  an-  African  Republic  recognized  the  claims  of  Mo- 
other  conflict  with  Usibepu,  until  he  had  about  shette  and  Massonw,  and  by  virtue  of  having 
six  thousand.  When  he  was  moving  forward  subdued  Moselekatsie,  the  Matabele  conqueror 
with  his  force,  Usibepa  and  Cham  fell  upon  him  of  the  oountry,  and  of  a  cession  executed  by 
with  all  their  warriors  and  defeated  hmi  with  the  chief  of  Uie  Korannas,  the  most  ancient 
great  carnage.  inhabitants,  took  the  country  nnder  its  protec- 

After  some  preliminary  fighting,  in  which  tion  by  annexing  it  to  the  Transvaal  state. 

Cham  and  his  warriors  were  hard  pressed  by  The  British  Government,  by  the  Keate  award, 

Getewayo's  bands,  a  decisive  battle  occurred  reftised  to  recognize  the  annexation,  gave  a 

on  July  2l8t,  in  which  the  king's  newly  or-  portion  of  the  country  to  Mankoroane,  and  ac- 

ganized  military  force  was  crushed.    Usibepu,  knowledged  Montsiva  as  paramount  chief  of 

with  an  army  equipped  with  the  aid  of  the  the  Baralongs.    This  award,  if  not  made  in 

people  of  Natal  and  partly  led  by  white  men,  the  interest  of  white  land-speculators,  had  the 

descended  upon  Ulundi,  Getewayo's  capital,  effect  of  delivering  the  country  over  to  their 

The  king's  army  was  out  to  pieces,  all  his  pos-  machinations  and  prolonging  the  tribal  dia- 

sessions  captured,  his  town  aestroyed^  ana  he  putes.    Bechuanaland  was  to  have  been  re* 

himself  severely  wounded.    He  was  carried  united  with  the  Transvaal  upon  its  annexation, 

away  into  concealment  by  his  people,  and  waa  through  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  to  British 

long  supposed  to  have  been  killed.    Umny-  South  Africa. 

amana  and  the  Usutus  kept  up  the  struggle  In  the  Transvaal  war  which  resulted  from 

until  they  were  reduced  by  Usibepu  and  ac-  this  act,  Montsiva  and  Mankoroane  sided  with 

knowledged  his  supremacy.     Getewayo  kept  the  British  and  aided  them  by  fumishinf?  shel- 

out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies,  and  entered  ter  and  supplies,  although  the  direct  military 

into  communications  with  the  British  relative  assistance  of  the  blacks  was  refused  by  the 

to  surrendering  himself  into  their  proteetion.  English.    Moshette  and  Massouw  sympaUiized 

Finally,  when  assured  of  the  safety  of  such  a  with  the  Boers.    In  the  convention  of  1881, 

course,  he  delivered  himself  up  and  was  taken  by  which  the  British  under  the  auspices  of  the 

to  Natal  in  October.  liberal  party  withdrew  from  the  Transvaal,  a 

Balder  War  In  IMnianalaBit — ^The  Transvaal  new  boundary-line  was  drawn.  This  line  cut 
Boers  have  severely  tried  the  Liberal  Govern-  off  a  large  portion  of  the  annexed  territory 
ment,  which  rendered  back  to  them  their  indo-  from  the  Transvaal  and  even  separated  from 
pendence,  by  continuing  their  encroaohmenta  the  Boer  state  a  number  of  farms  and  settle- 
in  Bechuanaland  and  assisting  the  chiefs  who  ments  belonging  to  its  citizens.  It  was  ob* 
were  friendly  to  them  to  drive  the  allies  of  jected  to  and  declared  impracticable  at  the 
the  British  off  their  lands.  The  troubles  in  time  of  signing  the  convention,  and  has  been 
Bechuanaland,*  which  lies  on  tiie  west  and  the  subject  of  frequent  reclamations  since, 
southwest  of  the  Transvaal,  date  back  to  1872-  The  British  Government  paid  no  attention  to 
'78.  After  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  1871,  these  diplomatic  representations.  Bechuana- 
Great  Britain,  which  had  recognized  the  inde-  land  was  at  once  plunged  into  warfare  and  an- 
pendence  of  the  two  Boer  republics  in  1852  archy  by  the  boundary  settlement  insisted 
and  1854,  and  by  the  Sand  River  Convention  upon  by  the  British  Gk>vemment  for  the  sake 
had  bound  itself  never  to  encroach  north  of  of  their  native  allies  and  the  white  abettors 
the  Vaal  river,  broke  the  treaties  by  annexing  and  advisers  of  the  latter.  Montsiva  ordered 
the  diamond-fields,  and  began  its  interference  Moshette  and  Massouw  to  vacate  their  lands 
in  the  affairs  of  Bechuandand.  The  Beohu-  and  find  homes  within  the  new  boundary-line 
ana  nation  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  the  TransvaaL  In  league  with  Mankoroane 
headed  by  the  chiefs  Montsiva  and  Manko-  he  made  war  upon  them  in  May,  1881,  to  com* 
roane  and  the  other  by  Moshette  and  Maa-  pel  them  to  give  up  the  disputed  territory, 
souw.  Mankoroane,  chief  of  the  Batliq>in8,  The  white  volunteers  and  speculative  foment- 
and  Massouw,  chief  of  the  Eorannaa,   laid  ers  of  the  war  who  were  engaged  on  both 

sides  were  to  be  paid  in  farms  in  the  rich  paa- 

Ti!.'""*^^f^"*^"***^T^''if^*^*1'^"*  ture-lands  of  the  disputed  territory.     There 

liTingstoM  labored.    They  are  akin  to  toe  BmuIm  In  race, v-i-^ ^ ^  i .^i:4.:»«.   u«i.  -.i.^. 

and  are  more  InteUigeot  and  ftr  more  adraneed  In  dvUba-  was  a  brief  cessation  of  nostljlties;   DUt  When 

tion  than  the  other  KafBr  neea.    They  hare  solioola  and  the  war  broke  OUt  again  in  October  of  that 

ohurchea,  are  clothed,  and  many  of  them  are  to  Mme  extent  ^g.^,^  av^  ti^^.  filihn«tAra  nr  volnntAArH  took  an 

edneated.    They  have  separate  property  In  land,  and  had  f®*'^  ^"®  ^^•^  UllDUSiers  or  voiunreers  took  an 

made  ooaaldefable  progr«M  tn  Indnatry  and  acrloaltQM  be-  important  part  m  the  Operations  on  the  Side  Of 

nS!  SiJ"l?*^v'^T!?  is  ***•  ~?"V^  fv    -?'  ^  ^^  o*» wft  who  were  in  possession. 

The  ehlen,  onlesB  they  led  the  people  In  the  arts  of  peace,         rrii,      r>  rt  —     a -.;i    4.^   ^i^..^  -> 

lost  their  power  and  inflnenee.    Many  of  them,  inelndfag  aU  The    Boer   Government   agreed    to  place  a 

of  the  ftmr  leaders  in  thia  intestine  conflict  which  was  pro^  ffuaid  On  the  frontier,   tO  prevent  Boer  volxm- 

S?^,5f.rS?T:S,r.S.?r^'5.riX'^.^  *«>«  from  eroMin.,  but  their  efforts  to  pre- 

tMtlon.    Nearly  all  of  the  internal  qnarrela  of  the  Bechnanaa  serve  neutrality  lacked  eamestuess  or  efficien- 

^Si:;!:;,*^^^";^.^^^?^?!  i'SriS:^^^  «r-    »««»«»«?  "^  Mu>korou>e  were  defeated 

Mvereoffiffliited  cattle-raids  In  the  TransTaal.  and  foroed  to  sign  a  treaty,  in  1882,  whiCO 
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placed  tbtir  territory  nnder  the  protection  of    allowed  treaties  iritli  Moshette  nnd  Mont- 
the  Traiuraal,  and  granted  lands  to  Boers  yrha    eira. 

had  taken  part  in  the  war.    This  treatj  lacks        Mankoroane,  no  lonfter  lord  of  his  territory, 
the  ratification  of  the  BDierain  power.    The    which  was  in  part  apportioned  ont  among  the 
froDlier  war  did  not  oease.    English  filibostera    white  volonteers,  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
rnahed  in,  on  the  pretext  of  sapporting  ^e    British  GoTemment  to  annex  his  obuntry.    On 
oaiue  of  the  worsted  party.    The  white  par-    the  confines  of  the  Transvaal  tbe  marandera, 
ticipanta  increased,  antil  BeohnaaaUud  was    Dutolimen  (rom  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  and 
ocoupied  h;  adrentnrers  from  the  Transvaal,    English  adventurers,  many  of  them  deserters 
tbe  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  English  colo-    from  tbe  British  amij,  had  set  up  an  iudepen- 
niea.    The  cattle  and  the  lands  adjaoutt  to  the    dent  republic,  under  the  name  of  Stellaland, 
streams  were  taken  awa;  from  the  natives  be-    and  eleoted  a  president  of  their  own.  Thisoom- 
longing  to  the  defeated  party.    Kany  of  the    inanity  of  ontlaws  numbered  about  2,000  aoola. 
Bechaanas  were  reduced  to  starvation.    The       CifiUSUE,  Jahn  GiHIa,  an  American  statee- 
Transvaal   Government   eionsed  the  aggres-    man,  bom  in  Oampbell  oo.,  Kj.,  Sept.  fi,  1880. 
•ions  of  the   Dntch  on  tbe  ground 
that  the  boundary-line  fixed  by  tbe 
Pretoria  conveatioa  was  unfair  and 
i^jurions  to  the  Boers.    When  Hr. 
Fox,  their  Secretary  of  State,  was 
called  to  aooonnt  for  signing  a  treatjr, 
be  replied  that  bis  action  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  convention,  but  was 
tbe  oo&seqnence  of  a  defect  in  the 
convention. 

In  Febmary,  ISSH,  Lord  Derby, 
British  Oolonial  Secretary,  propoaed 
that  the  Cape  Qovemoient  snonld 
orgauiie  a  police  to  prevent  the 
incursion  of  British  subjects  into 
Beohuaoa-land.  ffir  Hercnlea  Rob- 
inson Teplie<l  that  the  only  remedy 
woulil  be  to  send  a  military  force 
to  occQpr  tbe  oonntry  and  clear  it 
of  whLlefilibusters.  The  lands  wbioh 
were  seized  by  (he  Boers,  snd  from 
which  Mankoroane  and  Montsiva 
and  their  people  were  expelled,  were 
those  wiiieh  they  had  formerly  held, 
but  of  which  the  Pretoria  conven- 
tion bad  deprived  them.  The  pre- 
tended volunteers  of  Moshette  and 
Massiinw  who  retook  the  lands  by 
force,  had  the  approval  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Uovenunent  and  people,  and 
tiie  sympathy  of  all  the  Doteh  In 
8>>atb  Africa.  When  Sir  Heracles 
Bobioson  proposed  that  the  dis- 
turbed district  shonld  be  guarded 
by  a  moanted  police,  the  expense 

of  which  should  be  divided  between  'o"  •■> 

tbe  British  Oovemment,  the  Cape 
«t  Good  Hope,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  He  received  a  oonunon>8ehool  edacatioa,  and 
Transvaal  Republio,  tbe  Oape  Government  were  beoarae  a  teacher.  Afterward  he  studied  law, 
tmwilling,  the  Orange  Free  Stete  declined  on  and  in  1868  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar, 
the  ground  that  its  Oonstitutidn  forbade  soch  where  he  gradually  built  up  an  extensive  end 
K  nse  of  its  forces,  and  Triumvir  Kruger  an-  Incrstive  practice.  He  was  eleoted  to  the  low- 
■wered  for  tbe  Transvaal  tiiat  his  colleagues  er  house  of  the  Leglslatnra  in  1869,  and  to  the 
were  absent,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  StateBenate  in  ISflG  and  18S9.  Hewasadele- 
•nrprtse  that  a  remedy  should  be  proposed  that  gate  te  the  Nstional  Democratic  Convention 
was  worse  than  the  disease,  and  saying  that  the  held  in  New  York  in  1BS8,  he  was  Lienten- 
osnse  of  tbe  difficulty  is  the  boundary-line  fixed  ant-Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1871  to  1876, 
by  the  ennvention.  A  commission  constituted  and  in  1876  was  a  preaidentisl  elector.  Ha 
by  the  Volksraad,  the  Sd  of  June,  1882,  to  pat  was  eleoted  to  Congress  the  same  year,  taking 
an  end  to  the  oontroversy,  was  instructed  to  his  seat  in  March,  1877,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ngsrd  the  boundary  aa  established  in  tiie  die-    ber  ever  since.    He  soon  became  prominent  a 
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a  Democratio  leader^Bpeoially  as  a  member  of  Hie  CnteBalal  EiUbHIoii. — The  American  Cen- 

tbe  Committee  of  WajB  and  Means,  and  at-  tennial  Exhibition  gave  a  great  and  lasting  im- 

traoted  attention  by  an  able  speech  on  revenue  petus  to  carpet  manufacture ;  the  exhibit  of 

reform.    This  and  the  revival  of  American  foreign  carpets  stimulating  our  manufacturers, 

shipping  he  looks  upon  as  the  important  ques-  color  artists,  and  weavers  to  an  emulation 

tiona  now  before  the  country.    In  the  speech  which,  in  the  brief  period  since  elapsed,  has 

referred  to  he  said :  ^^  In  the  broad  and  sweep-  transformed  a  struggling  industry  into  one  of 

ing  sense  which  the  use  of  the  term  generally  the  most  stately  proportions.    This  expansion 

implies,  I  am  not  a  free-trader.    Of  course,  has  been  evidenced  in  Philadelphia  especially 

that  is  understood.    At  least  it  should  be.    I  by  the  remodeling  of  old  and  the  erection  of 

will  add  that  in  my  judgment  it  will  be  years  new  factories,  the   undertaking  of  hitherto 

yet  before  anything  in  the  nature  of  free  trade  rare  and  costly  fabrics,  and  the  substitution 

would  be  wise  or  practicable  for  the  United  on   an  extensive   scale   of  power   for  hand 

States.    When  we  speak  of  this  subject  we  looms. 

refer  to  approximate  free  trade,  which  has  no  Lsmib* — English  manufacturers  adopted  the 

idea  of  crippling  the  growth  of  home  indus-  Bigelow  patents^  and  till  within  a  recent  period 

tries,  but  simply  of  scaling  down  the  iniquities  continued   furnishing  us  with  body -Brussels 

of  the  tariff  schedule,  where  they  are  utterly  carpets  for  which  we  had  first  provided  them 

out  of   proportion  to  the  demands  of  that  a  power-loom.   At  home,  meanwhile,  the  Bige- 

growth.    After  we  have  calmly  stood  by  and  low  Carpet  Company  held  fast  to  their  dis- 

aUowed  monopolies  to  grow  fat,  we  should  not  covery,  and  remained,  until  the  lapse  of  their 

be  asked  to  make  them  bloated.    Our  enor-  patent-rights,  the  principal  power-loom  body- 

mous  surplus  revenues  are  illogical  and  op-  Brussels  weavers  in  the  United  States, 

pressive.    It  is  entirely  undemocratic  to  con-  It  is  safe,  too,  to  assert  that  all  looms  now 

tinue  these  burdens  on  the  people  for  years  and  employed  in  England  and  the  United  States  in 

years  after  the  requirements  of  protection  have  the  weaving  of  body-Brussels,  Wiltons,  and 

been  met  and  tlie  representatives  of  these  in-  tapestry-Brussels  carpets  may  be  traced,  in  the 

dustries  have  become  incrusted  with  wealth,  principles  of  their  construction,  to  the  original 

This  is  the  general  proposition  on  which  I  Bigelow  loom.    This  is  largely  true,  too,  of  in- 

stand."    On  the  organization  of  Congress  in  grain-weaving.    Mr.  Bigelow  invented  a  loom 

December,   188d,  Mr.  Carlisle   received   the  for  ingrains,  which  produces  a  fabric  of  great 

Democratio  nomination   for   Speaker  of  the  excellence,  and  is  now  in  general  use  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  and  was  elected.  older  New  England  factories.     Besides  the 

CARPEI&    Prsgras  tf  tiw  btatrj. — No  bet-  Bigelow  Company,  two  manufacturing  firms, 

ter  carpets  are  made  in  America  now  than  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  and 

were  made  twenty  years  ago.    Indeed,  as  early  John  and  James  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  are 

as  1851  an  American  inventor— the  late  Eras-  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  first  undertaking 

tus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts — showed  on  a  large  scale  the  production  of  high-grade 

English  weavers  (who  were  then  making  more  power- woven  carpets  in  America.    Indeed,  E. 

and  better  carpets  for  general  use  than  any  B.  Bigelow^s  patent  for  weaving  body-Brussels 

other  people)  tiiat  success  in  weaving  body-  and  tapestiy  carpets  was  first  employed  by 

Brussels  carpets  by  power  had  been  fully  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.  on  tapestries  only,  and 

achieved  in  America.  subsequently  the  present  Bigelow  Company 

Specimens  of  Bigelow  Brussels  carpets  were  applied  the  invention  to  Brussels  and  Wilton 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  fabrics.  In  Philadelphia,  no  carpets  other  than 
in  1851,  but  not  till  after  the  prizes  had  been  common  ingrains  were  made  prior  to  1872. 
awarded.  In  a  supplement  to  their  report  the  Since  Mr.  Bigelow 's  time  but  one  ingrain- 
jury  said :  **  The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpet-  loom  has  been  invented  in  the  United  States 
mg  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  are  woven  which  has  proved  wholly  free  from  objection, 
by  a  power-loom  invented  and  patented  by  and  been  regularly  adopted.  This  is  known 
him,  and  are  better  and  more  perfectly  woven  as  the  '*  Murkland  loom,"  the  invention  of 
than  any  hand-loom  goods  tnat  have  come  William  Murkland,  of  Massachusetts,  who  died 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  Jury.  This,  however,  a  few  years  since.  The  Murkland  loom  is 
is  a  very  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  that  noted  for  its  fine  shading  qualities,  for  its  great 
of  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  has  completely  triumphed  productiveness,  ease  of  manipulation,  and  gen- 
over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  presented  eral  adaptation  to  ingrain* weaving,  to  which 
themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  it  is  confined.  It  is  now  used  almost  wholly 
steam-power  for  manual  labor  in  the  mann-  by  new  manufacturers, 
facture  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpets.  Several  Equally  ingenious,  though  less  adapted  to 
patents  have  been  taken  out  by  different  invent-  general  use,  was  the  Duckworth  ingrain  loom, 
orsinthiscountry  for  effecting  the  same  object;  produced  under  the  patronage  of  Messrs.  E. 
but  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been  brought  into  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  by  John  C.  Duckworth,  a 
successful  operation;  and  the  honor  of  the  young  inventor  who  died  in  1882. 
achievement,  one  of  great  practical  difficulty  A  signal  triumph,  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
as  well  AS  of  great  commercial  value,  must  be  tant,  lately  achieved  in  America  in  mechanism 
awarded  to  a  native  of  tiie  United  States."  for  high-grade  carpet-weaving,  was  the  loom 
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for  moqaette  carpets,  invented  and  patented  by 
Halcyon  Skinner,  of  the  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Company,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  A 
loom  capable  of  snch  results  as  the  Skinner  loom 
produces,  emphasizes  strongly  oar  singular  sac- 
cess  in  first  famishing  power-looms  to  makers 
of  fine  carpets  in  other  lands. 

New  FaMcs. — Since  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion three  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  onr  carpets.  These  are  the  moqaette,  che- 
nille-A  xminster,  and  Smyrna  fabrics. 

Moquette  is  made  by  power,  the  two  latter 
by  hand,  only.  Moquette  ranks  among  the 
best  and  most  luxurious  of  pile-fabrics,  being 
singularly  receptive  to  colors,  and  capable  of 
the  most  snbtile  and  pleasing  color  treatment. 
Upon  its  introduction,  the  mystery  and  gla- 
monr  which  had  long  attached  to  the  finer  car- 
pets manafactured  abroad  quite  vanished. 

Chenille- Axminster,  long  known  in  England, 
is  made  in  Philadelphia,  but  only  on  the  most 
limited  scale.  It  ranks  second  to  none  in  many 
elegant  essentials,  but  can  not  take  its  proper 
rank  until  made  by  power.  A  loom  for  this 
purpose  has  recently  been  perfected  by  an 
English  firm. 

Smyrns,  a  very  thick,  reversible  chenille  fab- 
ric, resembling  in  textare  certain  Turkish  car- 
petings  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 


was  easily  reproduced  here,  and  has  rapidly 
found  favor  with  American  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  made  almost  wholly  in  Philadel- 
phia, and,  though  made  in  lengths  for  sale  by 
the  yard,  it  is  most  used  in  rugs.  The  Gov- 
.ernment  departments  at  Washington  have 
adopted  this  new  and  nseful  covering. 

StatMlcSt — Carpet- weaving  in  America  has  so 
advanced  within  the  past  few  years  as  to  ren- 
der the  exhibit  of  the  census  of  1880  wholly 
insnfScient  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate 
the  present  magnitude  of  the  industry.  Dar- 
ing the  past  four  years,  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
numerous  extensive  carpet-factories,  many  of 
them  of  imposing  proportions,  have  been 
erected  and  put  in  motion,  while  in  New  Eng- 
land the  Lowell,  Hartford,  Bigelow,  Roxbury, 
and  Worcester  companies,  the  Sanford  Mills  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Company,  at  Yonkers,  have  each 
added  very  materially  to  their  structures  and 
manufacturing  facilities.  Vastly  more  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  now  employed  in  varieties  of 
fabric,  richness  and  excellence  of  texture,  and 
consequent  increased  value  of  annual  product, 
than  at  any  period  of  onr  history.  With  this 
caution,  we  append  for  comparison  the  cen- 
sus statistics  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
carpets  for  1870  and  1880 : 


OABPET  MAKUFACTCTBES  (OTHEB  THAN  BAG)  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES. 
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$1,680,000 

10,000 

8,850,000 

810,000 

165.000 

4,851,750 

$14,000 

4,4^,525 

299,760 

19%a'M 

4,976,885 

9,768,171 

4,650 

11,200 

60,000 
6,887,689 

179^500 

8,419,854 

80,800,445 

815 

860 

18,098 

83,515 

$12,540,760 

$87,667,804 

$21,761,678 

187,788,587 

-Gk>vemment  statistics  for  twelve 
years  past  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  im- 
ports of  oarpets.  The  following  table  is  from 
official  sonrcea: 

nroKTATioir  ov  cabpets  ihto  thk  united  states, 
1872  TO  1883  INCLUSIVE. 


raCAL  TCABS  BNTONO  JUNE  SO. 

SqoarvTwdi. 

ValMh 

18T8 

^072.247 

8,915JW7 

8.122,608 

2,814,7S8 

1,118,786 

538.589 

27S262 

257,686 

1,448,586 

991,047 

71\58S 

884,989 

$5,797,188 

18TI 

4.838,257 

1814 

8,649.868 

18T5 

1976 

8.648,988 
1,621,698 

187T 

674,011 

1?78 

898,889 

18T9 

867,106 

1889 

1,287,481 

1881 

1,064.076 

1^ 

949.670 

1888 

1,058,918 

The  increase  in  the  import  values  of  1880, 
1881,  1882,  and  1883  is  attributable  mainly  to 
the  sudden  demand  (begun  about  1880)  for 
Oriental  rugs  and  carpet  *^  squares,"  the  *^  an- 


tiques "  of  which  have  been  eagerly  sought  for 
and  at  prices  generally  greatly  in  excess  of 
their  intrinsic  worth.  Present  imports  are 
largely  comnosed  of  these  Eastern  rags,  the 
mflS:ers  of  which  are  striving  very  particularly 
to  retain  America  as  a  permanent  market. 

Exparlb — ^Excepting  desultory  shipments  to 
Mexico  and  South  America,  the  exports  of 
carpets  from  the  United  States  are  as  yet 
small.  The  two  countries  named  increase 
their  demand  each  year.  In  South  America 
our  floor  oil-cloths  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
the  trade  with  Philadelphia  is  growing. 

TulC— The  United  States  tariff  act  of  1882 
reduced  considerably,  the  dnties  formerly  im- 
posed on  foreign  carpets,  and  hss  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  national  association  of  man- 
ufacturers, whose  object  is  to  deter  further 
legislation  of  the  kind  and  to  look  generally 
to  the  conservation  of  the  industry.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  referred  to,  certain  English 
carpets,  which  had  wholly  disappeared  from 
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onr  markets,  have  agfun  been  offered  and  sold 
here,  but  at  prioes  not  below  those  asked  for 
similar  goods  of  American  origin. 

LecatiM  ef  Factaiks.— The  late  A.  T.  Stewart 
lived  to  see  the  decadenoe  of  the  trade  in  for- 
eign carpets  (first  largely  undertaken  by  him 
in  New  York),  and,  determining  on  mannfao- 
tnre,  built,  just  prior  to  his  death  in  1876, 
an  extensive-,  carpet-factory  at  Groversville, 
Dutchess  CO.,  K.  i  •  The  first  roll  of  carpet 
from  his  looms  was  finished  about  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  Glenham  Oarpet-Mills,  such 
being  their  name,  now  have  a  capacity  for 
operating  200  power-looms,  and  for  producing 
annually  2,000,000  yards.  Body-Brusse1s,Wil- 
ton,  tapestry- velvet,  and  tapestry- Brussels  car- 
pets, also  rugs  and  mats  of  the  same  fabrics, 
besides  ingrain  carpets,  are  produced  by  the 
Stewart  Mills. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  New  York  city 
distributes  through  its  jobbing  houses  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  carpets  made  io  the 
United  States,  yet  only  one  carpet-factory  of 
importance — ^tbat  of  K  S.  HigginsdE  Co. — exists 
in  the  city  proper..  This  was  among  the  first 
important  factories  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  expanded  into  enormous  pro- 
portions, covering  now  several  acres  of  ground, 
and  giving  daily  employment  to  more  than 
two  thousand  persons. 

The  particular  locations  of  factories  com- 
prised in  the  preceding  statistics,  also  the  sev- 
eral carpet  fabrics  made  at  each  point  in  the 
several  States,  are  substantially  as  follow : 


of  absolnte.y  new  industries.  In  Philadelphia, 
not  only  have  these  improvements  been  ob- 
served to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  but  new 
factories,  considerably  more  than  the  last  sta- 
tistics disclose,  and  of  a  most  important  kind, 
have  been  added  to  the  old.  The  factories, 
too,  reckoned  as  such  in  the  census  of  1870 
were,  in  reality,  many  of  them  petty  ingrain 
mills,  employing  rude  hand-looms  and  pro- 
ducing a  low  grade  of  goods.  These  have 
largely  been  transformed  into  dignified  indus- 
tries, power  being  used  instead  of  hand-weav- 
ing, and  better  goods  produced.  In  Philadel- 
phia, twelve  years  ago,  only  ingrain  carpets 
were  made ;  now  there  is  no  fabric  known  to 
the  art,  save  the  one  of  moquette  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  which  does  nut  leave 
Philadelphia  looms. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  comparative 
state  of  the  industry  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
two  years,  1870  and  1882,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  and  the  city  census  re- 
spectively : 

ooMPASisoir  or  asruBirs  or  cabfr  makufactusb 

IN  PEHHSTLVAIIIA  (BEIKG  FHILADKLPmA). 


EstabliahmeDts 

Knmber  of  penoni  emploT«d . 

Capital 

Wiima 

Prodoot 


1870. 


184 

4.941 

$8,109,fiOO 

1,910,9«8 

9.788,781 


1889. 


287 

11,048 

$18,400,000 

4,085.920 

ao;M)0,445 


Now  of 

LOCATION. 

hftUf 

riw. 

Phtladelp1ila,Pa.... 

887 

Baltimore,  Md 

8 

Lltt]oFal]«,N.J... 

1 

Patenon,  N.  J 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Brook]7n,N.  T.... 
Tonken,N.T 

Ponghkeepeie,  N.Y. 
Billon  Glen,  N.Y. . 
Amaterdam,  N.  Y.. 

Aubnrii,  N.  Y 

Bridgeport,  Conn... 
Hartford,  Conn 

Boz|yiiry,Maafl..... 

CHnton,  Mbm 

Medford,  Mass 

Palmer,  Mms 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lowell,  Meat 

Worcester.  Mass... 

lUirlfli  prodsead. 


Bodj-Bmssels,  WOton,  tapostrjr- 
Bmssels,  ingrain,  and  Vene- 
tian. 

Ingrain  wool  carpets  and  jnta 
mattings. 

Tapestry-Telret,  Wilton,  and 
Smyrna. 

Jate  carpets  and  mattings. 

Bodv-Brassels,  tapestrr-Bnu- 
sels,  Wilton,  and  ingraui. 

Jute  carpets  and  mattings. 

Moquette  and  tapestry-Brusseli, 
and  ruga  of  same. 

Ingrains. 

Ingrains. 

Tapestry-BfUisels  (estenslTelj), 
tapeatry^ingrsln,  bodj-Bnu- 
sels. 

Ingrains. 

Ingraina. 

Body-Brussels,  Wilton,  and  mo- 
quette. 

Twpestry-TeiTet  and  ti^MStry* 
Brussels. 

Body-Brussels  and  Wiltons. 

Tapeatry-Bmssels. 

Body- Bmssels  and  WlHoos. 

Body-Brussels,  Wiltons,  and  in- 
grains. 

Ingrains  only. 

Body-Brussels  and  Wiltons. 


New  York  city  has  now  one  Ikctory  making  Jute  carpets. 

Advance  in  carpet- weaving  since  1870,  at 
points  other  than  Philadelphia,  has  been  shown 
more  by  enlargement  of  the  old  factories  and 
the  making  of  new  fabrics  than  by  the  starting 


fotwithstanding  the  positive  revival 
apparent  in  the  use  of  rugs,  both  as  accom- 
paniments and  as  substitates  for  carpets,  the 
number  of  American  manufacturers  who  seri- 
ously undertake  the  production  of  fine  rugs 
has  been  surprisingly  small  The  Glenham 
Mills  (A.  T.  Stewart^s)  were,  probably,  the  first 
regularly  to  manufacture  Wilton,  body-Brus^ 
sels,  tapestry  -  velvet,  and  tapestry- Brussels 
rugs,  and  these  to  some  extent  are  still  con- 
tinued by  them.  The  Alexander  Smith  &  8ons 
Carpet  Company  make  successfully  moquette 
and  tapestry-Brussels  rugs,  and  this  concern 
and  the  Glenham  Mills  are  the  only  houses  in 
America  making  in  variety  high-grade,  power- 
loom  rugs.  Eitcbenman  &  Neali  and  A.  Cam- 
eron, of  Philadelphia,  weave  chenille-Axmin- 
ster  rugs  of  superior  fineness  by  hand. 

CtrpeUWeeb* — Numerous  experiments  have 
proved  that  wools  best  adapted  to  carpets  can 
not  be  profitably  produced,  if  produced  at  all, 
in  the  United  States.  The  grades  most  em- 
ployed are  from  wild  and  sterile  regions  in 
Kussia,  Turkey,  and  Asia,  where  carpet-sheep 
and  shepherd  exist  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner. Colorado  and  Texas  yield  certain  wools 
which  find  a  limited  market  in  onr  carpet-mills ; 
but  as  yet  we  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
sources  just  named.  Strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  influence  the  remission  by  Congress  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  carpet-wools, 
and  this,  if  accomplished,  would  somewhat 
cheapen  our  carpet-product,  and  would  also  en- 
able us,  it  is  contended,  to  compete  more  sue- 
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03S^fally  with  foreign  companies  in  an  export  of  moquette,  and  alone  shares  the  honor  with 

trade.  the  Smith  Company,  at  Yonkers,  of  making 

Bag  aii  LM  CarpelB. — These,  the  first  floor-  this  fabric  in  the  United  States.  Hon.  Stephen 
coverings  made  in  America,  have  by  no  means  Sanford  (Amsterdam,  N.  Y.)  has  reared  an  in- 
disappeared.  The  German  settlements  of  Penn-  dnstry  of  great  extent,  employing  200  looms 
sylvania  excel  in  them,  and  produce  rag  car-  on  tapestry  carpets. 

pets  the  texture  and  colorings  of  which  show  These  facts   indicate,   not  the  movements 

of  late  years  a  very  decided  advance.  merely  of  individuab  and  firms,  bnt  are  cited 

WagcBi — Carpet- weavers,  as  a  rnle,  earn  good  rattier  to  show  recent  enterprise  in  directions 

wages,  and  live  in  as  mach  comfort  as  journey-  limited  a  few  years  since  to  the  efibrts  of  per- 

men  in  any  other  industry.    The  factory  re-  haps  a  half-dozen  firms.    The  achievements 

gion  of  Philadelphia  is  well  provided  with  of  numerous  others,  though  hardly  less  signal, 

comfortable  brick  dwellings,  which  rent  at  rea-  must  of  necessity  be  omitted  here, 

sonable  figures,  and  like  satisfactory  conditions  ftcoi  Msttiagi    Floor  mntTing  and  foot-mats 

exist  around  the  mills  of  New  England  and  made  in  East  India  from  the  cocoarfiber,  and 

New  York.    Practiced  weavers  earn  fifteen  to  formerly  imported   fully  manufactured  from 

twenty  dollars  a  week.    A  large  percentage  of  tliat  country,  are  now  woven  equally  well  in 

the  weavers  are  of  English,  Scotch,  and  north  America,  and  factories  are  successfully  eui- 

of  Ireland  origin  or  descent,  and  some  of  the  ployed  on  these  goods  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

most   conspicuouH   succes^tes  in  Philadelphia  Philadelphia,  and  Chester,  Pa.    Cocoa-fiber  is 

have  been  by  foreigners,  who  started  there  as  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 

humble  toilers  on  rude  hand  looms.    Not  a  few  and  the  fabrics  made  from  it  are  found  prefer- 

snch  are  to-day  the  owners  of  factories  of  great  able  to  those  produced  in  India, 

magnitude.  ftoar  OU-GothSi — ^The  consumption  of  fioor 

Hatow^rthyEfoilh— Certain  important  changes  oil-cloths,  which  diminished  considerably  with 

which  have  happened  within  a  brief  period  the  cheapening  of  carpets,  has  revived  very 

can  best  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  particular  greaUy,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  and 

industries:  The  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Car-  the  annual  yield  of  the  medium  class  of  goods 

pet  Company,  at  Yonkera,  from  being  former-  is  greater  by  far  than  at  any  former  period. 

Jy  ingrain-makers  only,  will,  duriuflr  1884,  have  The  floor-cloth  industries  of  the  several  States 

850  looms  engaged  on  tapestry- Brussels,  and  are  as  follow :  Maine,  8 ;  Massachusettjs,  2 ; 

218  looms  on  moquette  carpet ;  the  whole  hav-  New  York,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ;  Pennsylvania, 

ing  a  total  daily  capacity  of  27,500  yards ;  500  8 ;  total  in  the  United  States,  18.    There  is 

himds  will  also  be  added,  in  1884,  to  their  also  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  factory  eiigaged 

working-force,  making  the  total  of  persons  in  making  linoleum,  a  cork  floor-cloth,  used 

employed  8,000.    Homer  Brothers,  of  Phila-  for  like  purposes  as  the  ordinary  floor  oil- 

delphia,  who  in  1876  began  on  Brussels,  with  cloth. 

six  looms,  have  but  just  finished  a  factory  The  jute  fabrics,  or  "  foundations,^*  used  in 
of  vast  proportions,  and  are  now  among  the  the  manufacture'  of  floor  oil-cloths,  are  im- 
largest  Brussels  producers  in  the  world.  They  ported  mainly  from  Scotland.  The  Dolphin 
have  undertaken,  also,  the  weaving  of  tapestry-  Company^s  jnte-mill,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
Brussels.  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  noted  in-  that  of  the  Planet  Mills,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
grain- weavers,  of  Philadelphia,  have  of  late  have  each  successfully  mude  the  canvas  on 
discontinued  all  bnt  the  Brussels  manufacture,  which  the  wide  cloths,  18  to  24  feet  in  width, 
and  have  an  extensive  factory  whose  fonnda-  are  prepared.  The  Chelsea  Jute  Works,  of  New 
tion  was  laid  in  the  humblest  way.  John  &  York  city,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  are 
James  Dobson,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schnylkill,  now  about  producing  power- woven,  narrow- 
have  now  body- Brussels,  Wiltons,  velvets,  and  width  jute  canvas  or  burlap.  (See  Jute.) 
tapestries  on  their  lines,  and  conduct  an  indus-  Fewer  factories  are  engaged  in  making  sheet 
try  famous  here  and  abroad  for  its  magnitude  oil-cloths — ^goods  12  to  24  feet  wide — than  ex- 
and  the  variety  of  its  products.  McCallum,  isted  ten  years  ago,  and  the  production  conse- 
Grease,  &  Sloan,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  qnently  has  been  very  much  lessened.  Out  of 
oldest  and  most  successful  firms  making  in-  the  oil-cloth  factories  enumerated,  three  only 
grains  only,  now  weave  Brussels  and  Wilton  give  particular  attention  to  the  sheet-widths, 
carpets  of  the  highest  standard,  and  are  just  Narrow-width  oil-cloths,  8  to  7i  feet  wide,  on 
completing  an  extensive  factory.  Ivins,  Dietz,  the  contrary,  are  made  in  vastly  larger  quanti- 
se Magee,  Philadelphia,  have  completed  and  ties  than  ever  before,  their  low  price  and  nse- 
eutereid  a  stately  Brussels  and  ingrain  mill,  and  f  ul  qualities  rendering  them  exceedingly  popu- 
will  reintroduce  a  costly  fabric  once  made  by  lar.  A  machine  for  printing  the  colors,  of  re- 
tbem,  known  as  tapestry-ingrain.  The  Low-  cent  invention,  has  been  adopte<l  by  one  or 
ell  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  two  firms,  which  secures  a  more  rapid  produo- 
have  of  late  doubled  the  number  of  their  Brus-  tion  than  by  the  block  or  hand  method  of 
seb-looms,  enlarged  their  mill,  and  placed  them-  printing. 

solves  in  the  front  rank  on  this  fabric.    The  daVTRAL  AMEUCA.    The  following  five  in- 

Hartford  Carpet  Company,  in  addition  to  Brns-  dependent  republics  constitut.e  the  Spanish- 

sels  and  ingrains,  has  begnn  the  manufacture  speaking  portion  of  Central  America : 
VOL.  xxin. — 7    A 
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8TATK& 


OnatemaU 
Balvador . . 
Nicaragna, 
Honduias 
Costa  £lca 

Total. 


Am  in  •qum 

kilOBMtTM. 

FoiNlUtlOB. 

kUomatra. 

ActiT* 
amy. 

181,140 

18,720 

18H,&00 

120,480 

61,760 

1,868,497 
664,786 
27^816 
860,000 
18^000 

10 

80 

8 

8 

4 

8,180 

1,400 

708 

M8 

600 

446,900 

8,618,100 

Militia. 


Ckpltali. 


88,289 

18,600 

9,600 

81,600 

AH  men  between 

18  and  65. 


Ouatemala. . . 
San  Salvador. 

Managua 

iegudgalpa. , 

San  Joa6  . . . . 


Popolft- 

tloB. 


68,466 

14,059 

9,000 

18,000 

12,000 


There  was  a  plan  on  foot  in  1888  to  reanite 
the  five  republics  in  one  confederacy,  to  be 
called  the  UDited  States  of  Central  America. 
This  scheme  was  started  in  Guatemala,  which, 
under  President  Don  Rufino  Barrios,  hs^  a 
tendency  to  exercise  a  sort  of  hegemony  over 
the  remaining  states,  and  the  idea  proba- 
bly originated  in  the  mind  of  Gen.  Barrios 
himself,  who  has  an  ambition  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Union,  should  the  project 
meet  with  the  ass'Cnt  of  tbe  people  at  lai*ge. 
For  the  present  the  plan  has  failed,  owing,  as 
was  supposed,  to  the  avowed  or  secret  jealousy 
and  intrigues  of  Don  M.  A.  Soto,  ex-President 
of  Honduras,  while  he  was  the  executive  of 
that  republic.  Don  M.  A.  Soto,  however,  left 
his  country,  and  retired  into  voluntary  exile  in 
tbe  summer  of  1888,  residing  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  where  he  published  some  letters 

Erovuking  replies  from  Gen.  Barrios.  Finally, 
e  resigned  his  of6ce.  The  alleged  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  projected  union  thus  seems  to 
have  disappeared.  (See  articles  on  the  several 
republics.) 

CfSQIRAL  LOCALIZATIOll.  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  recent  anatomical  study  has  been  to- 
ward greater  accuracy  in  minute  detaib.  Such 
knowledge  as  was  to  be  gained  by  the  scalpel 
and  forceps  in  the  way  of  dissection  has  long 
since  been  acquired.  The  microscope  still  re- 
mains, however,  and  much  is  to  be  learned  of 
the  mmute  anatomy  and  functions  of  parts  the 
frross  appearances  and  relations  of  which  have 
long  been  understood. 

The  theory  of  *'  cerebral  localization,**  briefly 
stated,  is  this :  The  brain  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous organ,  but  a  mass  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  diverse  organs,  to  each  of  which  be- 
long certain  definite  physiological  properties 
and  functions.  The  object  of  recent  study  has 
been  to  locate  these  different  functions  each  in 
its  own  portion  of  the  nerve-substance  of  the 
brain.  In  a  crude  way,  the  general  fact  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cerebral  localization  has  long 
been  admitted.  For  example,  the  sense  of  sight 
has  been  located  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cerebrum,  as  has  the  sense  of  smell  in  another. 
The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  associated  with 
mental  power,  and  the  amount  of  the  former  to 
be  an  index  of  the  amount  of  the  latter.  The 
nerve-fibers  of  the  medullary  portion  and  the 
large  ganglia  nt  the  base  of  tbe  brain  were  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  connected  with  the  act  of 
locomotion.  Further  than  this,  paralysis  limited 
to  the  leg  had  been  connected  with  disease  of  one 
of  the  large  ganglia  (the  corpus  striatum)  and 


the  adjacent  medullary  fibers  at  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  organ ;  while  paralysis  limited 
to  the  arm  had  been  similarly  associated  with 
disease  of  another  ganglion  (the  optic  thala- 
mus), and  the  surrounding  medullary  fibers  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  brain.  It  was  known 
that,  when  the  arm  and  leg  were  both  affected, 
the  disease  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
hsf^e  of  the  brain,  rather  anteriorly  if  the  leg 
were  chiefly  affected,  and  posteriorly  if  the 
paralysis  were  greater  in  tiie  arm.  The  re- 
spective functions  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  were  also 
known,  and  the  cerebellum  or  smaller  brain, 
to  which  the  posterior  or  sensory  tracts  of  the 
cord  were  traced,  was  held  to  be  on  this  ac- 
count the  especial  seat  of  sensation.  In  1868 
a  still  further  advance  was  made  in  locating 
tlie  cerebral  center  of  articulate  speech.  The 
disease  known  as  aphakia  consists  either  in  a 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  so  that  the  suf- 
ferer is  unable  either  to  speak  or  write  the 
particular  word  he  wishes  to  use,  or  else  in 
a  loss  of  the  power  to  articulate  a  particu- 
lar word  or  words,  though  the  sufferer  re- 
members them  perfectly,  and  can  write  them 
correctly.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  diseased  point  in  the  brain  must 
be  either  at  the  center  controlling  the  muscles 
of  articulation,  or  in  the  center  of  articulate 
speech  itself.  Careful  examinations  of  the 
brains  of  such  patients  resulted  in  locating 
the  lesion  at  a  certain  point  in  the  anterior  or 
middle  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  left 
side,  known  as  the  ^Msland  of  Reil,**  and  sup- 
plied with  blood  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  ar- 
tery. It  was  at  first  supposed  to  follow  neces- 
sarily from  these  investigations  that  the  func- 
tion of  speech  was  confined  to  the  left  side  of 
the  brain ;  that  as  speech  is  learned  by  use,  in 
most  persons  only  one  side  of  the  brain  had 
been  educated  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  as  a 
person  is  right-handed  as  respects  movements, 
he  is  left-handed  as  respects  the  faculty  of 
speech.  More  thorough  study  has  weakened 
the  supposed  force  of  the  first  discoveries,  and 
although  it  still  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  in  most 
cases  the  center  of  speech  is  in  the  left  anterior 
portion  of  the  brain,  there  have  been  several 
reported  cases  of  aphasia  in  which  the  lesion 
was  plainly  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  side. 

These  and  a  few  other  similar  conclusions 
constituted  about  all  that  was  definitely  known 
as  to  the  function*:  (>f  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  till  within  the  past  few  years.  The  field 
of  study  has  always  been  attractive,  both  for 
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the  anatomist  and  the  physiologist,  and  their 
labors  have  been  well  repaid.  The  following 
acconnt  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Ami- 
don,  of  Mew  York,  may  be  of  interest.  They 
were  based  npon  the  following  propositions: 
1.  Marked  local  variations  in  the  temperature 
of  the  cephalic  contents  may  be  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  specially  constracted  sarface- 
thermometers.  2.  Cerebral  cortical  localiza- 
tion is  now  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  psycho-motor  centers  for 
one  half  of  the  body  occupy  a  certain  area  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
3.  Functional  activity  of  an  organ  implies  in- 
creased blood-supply  and   tissue-change,  and 


cured  to  the  head  by  buckles.  The  desirable 
points  in  the  subject  to  be  experimented  upon 
are,  a  well*shaped  head,  thin  hair,  well-devel- 
oped and  trained  muscles,  power  of  facial  ex- 
pression, especially  of  unilateral  facial  move- 
ments, and  the  ability  to  contract  individual 
muscles,  and  moderate  intelligence.  A  man  is 
preferable  to  a  woman,  and  a  European  to  an 
African. 

The  arrangements  being  completed,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiments  is  made  to  exercise  re- 
peatedly a  certain  muscle  or  set  of  muscles; 
for  example,  to  move  repeatedly  the  right  arm. 
The  thermometer  whicn  registers  an  increase 
of  temperature  as  a  result  of  the  movements  is 


Fio.  1.— Latsbal  Vnw  of  m  HirifAH  Bbadt,  iBowmo  m  Loan  aitd  FmrBCs.    (After  Fcrrler.) 

f,  frvotal  lobe:  P,  parieul  lobe;  O,  oodpltal  bbe;  T,  temporo-spbenoldAl  lobe ;  B,  flMure  of  BjMos;  S'.  borixooul  portion; 
a'\  MoeDding  portion  of  tbe  Mine ;  c,  imloiu  oentnllis  or  flMiira  of  Rolando ;  A,  anterior  central  convolatioa,  m  aacend- 
tog  fktmtal ;  Bw  poaterior  central  conToluclon,  or  aaoendtnff  parietal ;  F|,  saperior;  y„  middle j  F|^,  Inferior  fh>ntal  con- 
TuhittoD : /i,  aaperlor ; /t,  InfMor  ftontal  '       *  -     ~ 

lobule:  P..  Inforkur  parietal  lobule,  riz. : 

0.  fN,  tennuiatlon  of  the  caJloeo-inarg^nal  uasusvf  v^.  iu»s  y*  wwuu.  vra  uim«  vwiu»mh  wu.vm.uvu«,  jn^  uwi«7m/-uv- 
dpftal  flaaore;  <k  snlenii  ooeipltalia  tnncTeraoa ;  o^  aolcoa  ooelpltallB  kngftudinalla  imeiior ;  T,  firtt,  T^  s^oond,  T^  third 
ttfDpoffo-apbeooidal  convolatioDa;  Ij  flrtt,  t^  Mcood  temporo-sph«ioidal  ilaaarea. 


consequent  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  that 
organ.  4.  Willed  contraction  of  muscles  pre- 
supposes an  increased  activity  of  the  volitional 
motor-center  of  those  mnscles  in  the  cerebral 
cortex.  From  this  it  was  natural  to  make  the 
deduction  that  voluntary  activity  in  a  periph- 
eral part  would  canse  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  psycho-motor  center  for  that  part,  which 
might  be  indicated  by  thermometers  applied  to 
the  skull  over  such  center.  Numbers  of  self- 
registering  snrface-thermometers  were  applied 
to  tlie  surface  of  the  sknil  to  be  tested,  by  pass- 
ing them  through  holes  in  rubber  straps  se- 


supposed  to  be  placed  over  the  part  of  the 
brain  controlling  such  movements,  and  in  this 
way  the  cerebrm  center  for  movement  of  the 
arm  is  localized. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  means  of  investi- 
gation which  have  been  employed  in  the  study 
of  this  question.  A  study  of  Fig.  1  will  show 
the  normal  arrangement  of  a  human  brain  as 
seen  from  the  side :  and  Fig.  2  shows  what  has 
been  aocomplbhed  in  the  way  of  localization 
as  regards  the  surface  of  the  organ — what  is 
known  in  anatomy  as  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions,  or  of  the  cortex.    These 
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results,  as  concisely  stated  by  Ranney,  may  be 
briefly  sammarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  cortex  is  capable  of  artificial  stimula- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  certain  areas  maj 
thus  be  accurately  determined.  2.  A  well-de- 
fined relation  exists  between  the  cortex  and 
certain  muscular  groups.  8.  The  excitable  re- 
gion of  the  cortex,  where  motor  effects  are 
chiefly  produced,  may  be  said  to  be  localized 
in  the  following  parts,  some  of  which  may  be 
seen  hj  reference  to  the  flgure:  The  center 


movements  of  the  forearm  and  hands  (6) ;  for 
extension  and  forwar<l  movement  of  the  arm 
and  hand  (5) ;  centers  for  complex  movements 
of  the  arms  and  legs  when  acting  together  (2, 
8, 4).  The  ascending  parietal  convolution  pre- 
sents, from  above  downward,  four  centers  for 
complex  movements  of  the  hand  and  wrist  (a^ 
5,  0,  d)j  such  as  the  use  of  individual  flngers, 
etc.  The  superior  parietal  convolution  pre- 
sents the  center  which  presides  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  leg  and  foot,  as  in  the  act  of 


Fio.  8.~-8Aine  Yisw  or  the  Hirv ait  Biatv,  nowxira  tui  Abxas  of  tbi  Csvxbbal  ComroLimoKB.    (After  Ferrler.) 

1  (on  the  postero-parieUU  [superior  parietal]  lobule),  MlTance  of  the  opposite  hlnd-lImb  as  in  walking;  2,  8,  4  (around  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  flasure  of  Rolando),  complex  movements  of  the  opposite  log  and  arm,  and  of  the  trunk;  aa  In 
swimming ;  a,  b,  c,  d  (on  the  postero-parietal  [posterior  central]  oonvoratlon),  individual  and  combined  movements 
of  the  fingers  and  wrist  of  the  opposite  hand  :  prehensile  movements  ;  ft  (at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior 
frontal  convolution),  extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand ;  6  (on  the  upper  part  of  the  antero-parietal  car  as- 
cending frontal  [anterior  central]  convolution),  supination  and  flexion  of  the  opposite  forearm ;  7  (on  the  median  p<ntion 
of  the  same  convolution),  retraction  and  elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth  by  means  or  the  sygomatlc  muscles; 
H  (lower  down  on  the  same  ocnvolutloo).  elevation  of  the  ala  nasi  and  upper  lip  with  depression  of  the  lower  lii>,  on  the 
opposite  side;  9, 10  (at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  same  convolution.  Broea's  convolution),  opening  of  the  mouth  with 
9,  protrusion,  and  10,  retraction  of  the  tongue — region  of  aphasia,  bilateral  action ;  It  (between  10  and  the  Inferior  ex- 
tremity  of  the  postero-parietal  convolution),  retrsctlon  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  head  turned  slightly  to  one 
side ;  12  (on  the  posterior  portions  of  the  superior  ond  middle  frontal  convolutions),  the  eves  open  widely,  the  pupils 
dilate,  and  the  head  and  eyes  turn  toward  the  opposite  side;  18, 18  (on  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  angular  gyms), 
the  eyes  move  toward  the  opposite  side  with  an  upward  18,  or  downward  18*  deviation ;  the  pupils  generally  contracted 
(center  of  vision) ;  14  (of  the  infra-marginal,  or  superior  [first]  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution),  pricking  of  the  opposite 
ear,  the  head  and  eyes  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  pupils  ailate  largely  (center  of  bearing).  Ferrier,  moreover, 
places  the  centers  of  taste  and  smell  at  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  that  of  touch  in  the  gyrus 
uncinatus  and  hippocampus  mi^or. 


for  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  lies  at 
the  hase  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  near 
the  fissure  of  Silvius  (9  and  10  on  flgure).  On 
the  first  and  second  frontal  convolutions  there 
is  a  center  (12)  for  lateral  movements  of  the 
head,  for  elevation  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  The  ascending  frontal 
convolution  presents,  from  below  upward,  the 
following  centers:  for  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  t]be  corners  of  the  mouth  (8  and  7) ;  for 


walking.  The  sensory  region  of  the  cortex  is 
confin^  to  the  parietd,  temporal,  and  occipital 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  it  certain  centers 
have  been  definitely  located  by  Ferrier  which 
are  not  as  yet  accepted  as  fully  proved. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  these  facts,  which 
have  resulted  from  physiological  experiment 
and  from  faradization,  are  of  any  practical 
value  at  the  bedside.  Their  value  may  easily 
be  shown.    In  a  case  of  brain-disease,  where 
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the  facnltjr  of  speech  is  affected  to  any  extent,  iDJnrj  is  also  deeply  affected,  and  therefore  sar- 
it  is  safe  to  oonclnde  that  the  lemon  mast  be  in  gical  interference  is  probably  useless.  Again, 
one  of  three  places  nearly  connected  with  each  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis  may  indicate 
other — ^the  island  of  Reil,  the  base  of  the  third  that  the  brain-diseanie  is  not  confined  to  the 
frontal  convolntion,  or  the  white  substance  ly-  surface,  but  has  involved  the  deepei;  portions, 
ing  between  the  third  frontal  convolution  and  and  that  the  operation  of  trephining  is  likely 
the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  It  will  also,  in  must  to  do  Utile  if  any  good, 
cases,  be  upon  the  left  side,  as  alrea<ly  shown.  The  celebrated  **  American  crow-bar  case,*' 
Paralysis  of  motion  aifecting  only  the  upper  which  was  for  u  time  looked  upon  with  incre- 
extremity,  leads  to  a  location  of  the  lesion  on  dulity  as  a  ^'  Yankee  invention,"  has  recently 
the  side  of  the  brain  opposite  the  affected  arm,  been  appealed  tu  as  an  argument  against  the 
and  either  confined  to  or  involving  the  ascend-  fact  of  cerebral  localization,  and  as  a  proof  that 
ing  convolutions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  the  most  extensive  injury  may  be  done  to  that 
lobes.  In  the  same  way,  the  affected  point  portion  of  the  brain  supposed  to  be  the  center 
may  be  predicted,  with  an  approach  to  cer-  of  voluntary  motion,  without  causing  paraly- 
tainty,in  paralysis  of  the  leg,  of  the  muscles  of  sis.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  twen- 
the  face,  of  the  eyeH,  etc.  Supposing,  now,  that  ty-five  years,  who  was  tamping  a  blasting- 
a  patient  affected  with  certain  forms  of  paraly-  charge  in  a  rock  with  a  pointed  iron  bar  three 
sis,  either  of  motion  or  sensation,  with  diffi-  feet  seven  inches  long,  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
cnlty  of  speech,  or  with  a  certain  variAy  of  and  weighing  13}  pounds.  The  charse  ex- 
strabismus,  gives  a  history  of  an  injury  at  some  ploded  prematurely,  and  the  bar  entered  with 
time  long  passed,  to  the  head.  The  surgeon  its  pointed  end  at  the  left  angle  of  the  patient's 
concludes  that  as  a  result  of  such  injury  the  jaw,  passed  through  the  skull  and  out  at  the 
bones  of  the  skull  have  become  gradually  forehead,  and  was  picked  up  at  some  distance, 
thickened  until  the  pressure  of  new  bone  upon  covered  with  blooa  and  brain.  The  patient 
the  brain-substance  is  causing  the  symptoms  was  stunned,  but  within  an  hour  after  the  ac- 
which  he  observes.  From  the  muscles  and  cident  he  was  able  to  walk  up  a  long  flight  of 
parts  affected  he  is  enabled,  in  some  cases  with  stairs,  and  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the 
almost  absolute  exactness,  to  predict  where  injury  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  him.  He 
the  thickened  bone  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ultimately  recovered,  after  an  illness  which  it 
skull  will  be  found,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tre-  was  supposed  must  necessarily  end  fatally,  and 
phine  upon  this  point  he  may  cure  the  disease  lived  twelve  and  a  half  years,  dying  of  epilep- 
— a  result  which  could  not  be  obtained  with-  tic  convulsions,  without  medical  supervision, 
out  the  accurate  knowledge  which  has  resulted  The  skull  was  fiubsequently  exhumed,  and  may 
from  the  study  of  cerebral  localization.  Ab-  now  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Museum  of  Harvard 
scess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  following  University. 

^  few  weeks  after  an  injury  is  by  no  means  The  case  is  generally  cited  as  one  in  which 

uncommon.    Such  abscesses  may  be  treated  as  the  man  suffered  no  permanent  damage  from 

abscesses  are  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  injury,  either  mental  or  bodily ;  but  a  more 

opening  them  and  allowing  pus  to  escape,  pro-  careful  study  of  it,  made  by  Charcot,  proves 

vided  only  they  can  be  located  with  sufficient  quite  the  contrary,  and  in  fact  brings  it  within 

exactness,  so  that  the  trephine  may  first  be  tne  ranks  of  the  proof s  of  cerebral  localization, 

used  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  thus  An  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which 

allow  the  plunging  of  a  knife  into  the  brain-  must  have  been  lacerated  by  the  projectile, 

substance    and  reaching    the   abscess-cavity,  proves  that  the  whole  track  of  the  bar  was 

Suppose  that  a  person  who  has  been  injured  in  the  preQ-fh)ntal  region,  and  that  the  absence 

on  the  head  develops  aphasia,  or  the  loss  of  of  paralysis  was  exactly  what  should  have  been 

words,  after  a  few  weeks.   The  indications  are  anticipated  from  experimental  research.    The 

all  in  favor  of  the  diagnosis  of  an  abscess  in  outer  root  of  the  olfactory  bulb  may  also  have 

the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side,  been  iniured.  and  if  such  were  the  case  there 

and  an  operation  at  this  point  may  save  the  should  have  been  a  partial  loss  of  the  sense  of 

patient's  life,  and  has  done  so.  smell ;  but  on  this  point  the  history  is  silent. 

The  surgical  importance  of  these  discoveries  There  should  have  been  also  more  or  less  intel- 

may  be  still  further  exemplified.     Thus,  if  a  lectual  disturbance,  and  on  this  point  the  his- 

person  receive  a  severe  injury  on  one  side  of  tory  by  Dr.  Harlow  is  conclusive :  ^^  His  con- 

tbe  head,  and  there  follows  a  paralysis  of  the  tractors,  who  regarded  him  as  the  most  efficient 

hand  and  arm  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  and  capable  foreman  in  their  employ  previous 

instead  of  on  the  opposite  side,  any  surgical  to  his  injury,  considered  the  change  in  bis  mind 

interference  is  contraindicated ;  for  the  reason  so  marked  tnat  they  could  not  give  him  his 

that,  were  the  injury  to  the  brain  confined  to  place  again.    The  equilibrium  of  balance,  so  to 

the  seat  of  the  wound,  the  paralysis  would  bo  speak,  between  his  intellectual  faculties  and 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  but,  being  on  animal  propensities  seems  to  have  been  de- 

the  same  side,  it  is  proved  that  the  brain-injury  stroyed.    He  is  fitful,  irreverent,  indulging  at 

must  be  on  the  opposite  side ;  in  other  words,  times  in  the  grossest  profanity  (which  was  not 

that  the  brain  has  been  extensively  damaged,  so  previously  his  custom),  manifesting  but  little 

extensively  that  the  side  opposite  the  point  of  deference  to  his  fellows,  impatient  of  restraint 
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ar  advice  when  it  conflicta  w[th  hie  desireB,  at  tory.  It  ia  worthj  of  note  that  he  was  also, 
tiroes  percinadunsly  obstinate  yet  cspricioaa  vitboDt  giving  up  bis  chair  at  Williams,  elected 
and  TScillBting,  devising  many  plans  of  future  to  the  same  chair  in  Bawdoin  College,  and  did 
aspiraiioD,  which  are  no  sooner  arranged  than  the  duty  of  both  fur  seven  yenrs.  He  served 
they  ore  .Bbandoned    In   turn  for  othera   sp-    as  professor  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College, 

Karing  more  feasible.  A  child  in  his  Intel-  Mobb.,  and  for  thirteen  years  was  Chemical  L«c- 
^taal  capacity  and  miinifestations,  he  has  the  tarer  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 
Animal  passtoDB  of  a  strong  man.  Previous  In  1860  he  viMt«d  Newfoundland.  Two 
to  bis  injnry,  though  untrained  in  the  aohools,  years  later  he  was  at  tlie  head  of  a  scieniiflc 
lie  possessed  a  weil-balaticed  niind,  and  was  party  iu  Florida;  and  two  years  after  thin  he 
looked  open  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  visited  Enrope.  For  the  purpose  of  studying 
shrewd,  smart  basinees  man,  very  energetic  the  geysers  and  volcanoes,  he  extended  his  tonr 
and  persistent  in  executing  all  his  plans  of  to  Iceland.  In  183B  he  made  a  jonrney  to 
operation.  In  this  regard  his  mind  was  radi-  Greenland,  for  exploration  and  research. 
cally  chnnged,  so  decidedly  that  his  friends  With  a]  1  his  devotion  to  science  and  leem- 
and  acquaintances  said  he  was  '  no  longer  Ing,  Dr.  Chadboume  was  a  carefnl  observer  of 
Gage.' "  public  aSaini,  and  quite  as  anzious  to  do  his 

CHiDBOVKIE,  Pail  AMd,  an  American  edn-  ahare  in  this  line  of  duty  as  in  any  other.  He 
cator,  born  in  New  Berwick,  Me.,  Oct  SI,  was  elected  to  tbe  Senate  of  Massachusetts  in 
1628;  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  23,  ISSS.  186S,'and  in  18T6  was  a  del^ate-at-large  to 
He  was  gradnated  at  Williams  College,  at  the  the  Repahlican  National  Couvention.  For  the 
head  of  his  class,  In  1848,  and  became  a  teacher  benefit  of  his  health  he  removed  to  the  West, 
in  Willis's  Academy,  Freehold,  N.  J,    From    and  was  soon  after  elected  President  of  the 

Dniversity  of  Wisconsin.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  poet  for 
three  yeara,  and  then  passed  two 
years  in  examinations  and  experi- 
ments among  the  Rocky  Mountain 

At  this  date  (1872)  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins  as  President  of  Williams 
College.  His  occupancy  of  this  of- 
fice may  be  called  ttie  great  work  of 
bis  life.  Under  his  able  and  skill- 
ful oversight  the  college  prospered 
greatly;  the  number  ot  its  students 
was  increased,  and  funds  were  liber- 
allr  poured  in  for  its  support.  He 
held  the  office  for  nine  lears,  with 
unvarying  success,  after  which  he 
resigned,  in  order  to  carry  out  some 
extensive  litersry  plans  which  he 
was  very  desirous  to  execute. 

Dr.  Chadbourue  was  firat  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Massachusetts  Agricnlt- 
,  ursl  College,  and  in  1883  was  re- 
'  elected  to  that  post.     He  also  held 
it  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was 
a  member  of  tbe  Msssachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  of  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute, and  ot  other  learned  societiea 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.    Two 
honorary    degrees   were    conferred 
upon  hint  by  Amherst  College,  and 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  by  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  College.    He  wae  the 
PAUL  Ajisix,  GBADaaTONi.  ftuthor    of   several     books,    among 

which  were  "  Natural  Theology," 
Freehold  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  "Instinct  in  Animals  and  Msn,"  and  the  "Re- 
EastWindsor,  Conn.,  and  sfter  graduation  went  lations  of  Natural  History."  He  whs  chief 
to  Exeter,  Mass.,  where  he  married.  His  wife  editor  of  en  elaborete  work  entitled  "  The 
and  two  children  survive  him.  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Chadhonme  next  became  tntor  in  Iiis  He  wss  actively  interested  in  mannfactnring 
Alma  Mater,  and  in  1853  was  raised  to  the  enterprises,  as  well  as  financial  operations, 
professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natnrol  Hia-    and  was  a  marvel  to  those  who  knew  the 
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aiDoant  and  namber  of  works  to  which  he  the  title  of  "  Inforination  for  the  People,'^  the 

pot  bis  band  and  carried  through  successfully,  average  sale  of  the  numbers  of  which  wasmor^ 

despite  the  infirmities  of  body  and  the  perils  than  100,000  copies.    They  .were  followed  by 

of  uncertain  health.    He  started  for  a  visit  to  the    ^'  Biographical   Dictionary    of   Eminent 

New  York  on  the  18th  of  February,  but,  be-  Scotsmen  '^  (1886) ;  *'  Oydopfledia  of  English 

fore  leaving  the  cars,  he  was  seized  with  what  Literature"  (1B44);  the  ^^  Popular  Edition  of 

proved  to  be  a  fatal  attack.    He  was  carried  Standard  English   Works,"   ^^  Papers  for  the 

to  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  A.  People,"  "  Miscellany,"   **  Repository  of  In- 

Schenok^  peritonitis  ensued,  and  he  died  on  structive  and  Entertaining  Tracts,"  and  other 

Friday,  the  28d.  similar  collections  —  all  of  which  were  in  a 

Dr.  Ghadbonmewas  a  man  of  mark  in  many  cheap  form,  and  were  widely  read.  '^Cham- 
ways.  As  a  scholar  of  varied  acquirements,  bers^s  Educational  Course,"  which  has  been 
and  an  educator  of  rare  skill  and  ability,  he  completed  by  degrees,  includes  works  in  al- 
has  had  few  equal:*  in  his  day.  Activity  and  most  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  was  fol- 
zeal  were  specially  prominant  in  his  career,  lowed  by  ^^  Chambers^s  EncyclopsBdia "  (10 
and  his  experiences  of  life  were  multiform,  vols.  8vo,  1860-68 ;  new  edition,  1871-'72) — 
He  was  born  in  Maine,  fitted  for  college  in  all  of  which  were  in  whole  or  part  edited  by 
New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  college  in  William  Chambers  and  his  brother.  The  for- 
Massachusett:*.  He  traveled  extensively  in  his  mer  contributed  numerous  essays  to  the  ^^  Jour- 
own  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  lands.  His  nal,"  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  after  his 
life  was  full  of  adventure,  of  singular  vioissi-  brother's  death  the  editor,  and  gave  his  im- 
tudes.  and  of  noble,  memorable  work.  He  pressions  of  the  United  States  in  a  work  enti- 
served  four  institutions  of  learning,  three  of  tied  *^  Things  as  they  are  in  America  "  (repub- 
them  as  president  He  led  parties  for  scien-  lished  in  New  York  in  1854).  He  was  also  the 
Ufio  exploration  and  research;  he  managed  author  of  *^ Slavery  and  Color  in  America," 
large  and  important  business  enterprises ;  and  **  Peebles  and  its  Neighborhood,"  '*  About 
he  published  a  number  of  learned  scientific  Railways,"  *^  Wintering  at  Mentone,"^YouthV 
hooks.  He  was  a  theologian,  too,  of  no  mean  Companion  and  Counselor,"  and  **  Improved 
power,  and  his  mind  and  heart  were  at  rest  in  Dwelling-Houses  for  the  Humble  and  other 
possessing  and  enjoying  those  truths  firmly  Classes  in  Cities,"  suggested  by  his  experiments 
held  by  the  denomination  with  which  he  was  in  improving  the  dwellings  of  his  tenantry  on 
connected.  his  estate  of  Glenormiston,  near  Peebles.    He 

CHAMBSSS)  WIBliB}  a  Scottish  author  and  presented  to  his  native  town,  at  a  cost  of  $150,- 
publisher,  bom  at  Peebles  in  1800,  died  in  000,  a  substantial  building  and  an  excellent 
Edinburgh,  May  20,  1888.  At  the  age  of  thir-  library,  known  as  the  *^  Chambers  Institution," 
teeo,  after  receiving  the  education  which  the  and  served  two  terms  as  l^rd  Provost  of  Edin- 
schools  of  his  native  town  afforded,  he  was  burgh.  In  1872  he  published  his  last  work, 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Edinburgh.  Three  entitled  *^  Robert  Chambers,  with  Antobio- 
years  later  he  opened  a  book-stall,  and  be-  graphical  Reminiscences."  The  crowning  act 
fore  1882,  when  his  brother  Robert  Joined  of  his  long  career  was  the  restoration,  at  a 
him,  he  eked  out  the  profits  of  a  small  trade  cost  of  $150,000,  of  the  interior  of  the  old 
by  working  at  case  and  press,  and  in  1880  pub-  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  to 
lished  his  *^  Book  of  Scotland,"  an  elaborate  its  former  state  of  grandeur.  Three  days  be- 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  usages  and  fore  the  cathedral  was  to  be  reopened  with 
institutions,  the  schools,  social  system,  and  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  restorer  was  no 
civil  and  religious  organization  of  that  conn-  more.  The  publishing-house  of  W.  &  R.  Cham- 
try.  Previous  to  this  time  the  brothers  united  hers  is  the  largest  in  Scotland,  employing  more 
in  preparing  a  **  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  which  than  three  hundred  persons, 
was  written  in  the  intervals  of  business  and  CHAMBORD,  CMrte  4e  (Henri  ChariM  Fcrdliand 
published  in  1882.  In  February  of  that  year  Marie  Dleidtfu^  d'AiMi,  Die  it  B«rdMn),  the 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Edinburgh  last  of  the  principal  line  of  Bourbons,  and, 
Joomal,"  designed  '^  to  supply  intellectual  under  the  laws  of  the  old  French  monarchy, 
food  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  such  a  form  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  died  at  Frohs- 
at  saeh  a  price  as  must  suit  the  convenience  dorf,  in  Lower  Austria,  Ang.  24,  1888.  He 
of  any  man  in  the  British  dominions."  It  was  born  in  the  Tuileries,  Sept  29, 1820,  eight 
almost  immediately  attained  a  circulation  of  months  after  his  father,  the  Due  de  Berry,  son 
50,000,  whereupon  the  brothers  united  their  of  the  Comte  d^Artois,  afterward  Charles  X, 
bosinefis  (Robert  having  also  carried  on  a  smal)  was  as9a8sinated  by  a  political  fanatic.  The 
book-store)  into  one  establishment.  The  ^^  Jour-  birth  of  a  prince  in  the  continuation  of  the 
nal  ^  hAs  remained  for  fifty- two  years  one  of  the  elder  line,  the  one  which  preserved,  untainted 
roost  widely  circulated  of  British  periodicals,  by  any  compromise  with  the  Revolution,  the 
and  is  at  present  conducted  by  Robert  Cham-  traditions  and  principles  of  the  monarchy,  was 
bera,  son  and  nephew  of  the  original  found-  hailed  with  ostentatious  demonstrations  by  the 
ersL  In  1884  W.  &  R.  Chambers  began  the  royalists.  The  infant  received  the  surname 
pnblioation  of  a  series  of  scientific  and  histori-  '*  Child  of  a  Miracle,"  and  was  christened  De- 
eal  te^atises,  written  in  a  popular  style,  nnder  odonatus,  or  *^  God  given."    A  nutional  sub- 
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soription  waa  opened,  and  with  the  proceeds  Orleans  were  aconted  of  Inspiring  the  crime, 
tlie  beantilal  oaatle  and  estate  of  Gnambonl  When  the  Dnohesee  de  Bvnj  gave  birth  to  a 
were  purchased,  and  presented  to  the  Prince  prince,  the  report  was  oironlated  by  the  Lib- 
as  a  public  offering.  Tho  title  of  Uno  de  Bor-  erals  that  tho  child  wad  s  changeling, 
deans  was  (liven  him  oat  oi  compliment  to  the  The  edncation  of  Henri  was  planned  to  foe- 
oitjr  which  was  the  tirft  to  proclaini  the  Bour-  ter  in  bis  mind  the  iirinoiplos  of  absolntism 
bons  an«r  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  nnw  and  divine  right.  The  chiefs  of  the  ancient 
created  Connt  de  Ohambord  by  the  King,  his  nobilitj,  who  served  him  as  tutors  and  gov- 
great-uncle.  ernesses,  filled  his  brain  with  their  romantic 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  occnrred  at  the  tine  ideas  of  the  ancient  regime.  When  he  was  in 
when  a  reaction  against  liberal  ideas  had  set  in,  his  fifth  jear  his  grandfather  socoeeded  the 
the  main  canse  of  the  revival  of  royalist  ideas  shrewd  and  prudent  Louis  XVIII,  as  Gbarlea 
being  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  Duke  of  X,  and  tbe  glories  of  the  nlil  monarchy  were 
Urieans,  who  was  descended  from  Philippe  of  revived,  and.  in  the  ezhihitions  of  royal  splen- 
dor, the  handsome  little  prtoce  was 
made  a  central  fixture.  Dressed  in 
white  and  blue  nntil  he  was  six 
years  old,  in  token  of  his  dedication 
to  the  Virgin  Hnry,  he  reviewed  hie 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  distributed 
boons  and  pardons  to  xappliaut 
crowds.  In  1880  Charles  X.  with 
the  asustanoe  of  his  minister.  Prince 
Polignac,  attempted  to  reasaume  the 
prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Franoe. 
After  twice  dissoiving  the  Liberal 
Chamber,  he  issued  an  ordinance, 
nn  the  SQth  of  July,  1830,  abrogat- 
ing the  cliarter  of  I81G.  At  the  end 
of  three  days  of  barricade- fighting, 
the  royal  troops  were  beaten  by  the 
people  of  Pans.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans accepted  tlie  crown  as  King 
of  tlie  French,  and  the  deposed  mon- 
arch journeyed  slowly  in  royal  state 
to  Cherbonrft,  still  expecting  to  be 
restored  to  the  throne  by  an  upris- 
ing of  the  provinces.  Bod  then  eet 
sail  with  all  his  family,  followed  by 
a  frigate,  which  had  orders  to  sink 
the  ship  if  she  should  put  hack  for 
the  coast  of  France. 

The  proscribed  King  set  up  a  court 
in  the  palace  of  Hulyrood,  at  Edin- 
hnrgh,  until  1  he  ministry  of  William 
I V  gave  him  to  onderstand  that  there 
were  political  incunvenicnces  attend- 
ing the  ftay  of  the  royal  family  In 
Great  Britain.  Before  settling  at 
oona  Ds  cBAMMBD.  Hradjin,   near  Prague,  where  they 

next  established  themselves,  the 
Orleanx,  second  son  of  Lonis  XIV,  and  was  the  Dnchesae  de  Berry,  a  princess  of  energetic 
son  of  Philippe  £galit£  of  the  Revolution,  stood  character  and  adventoroos  spirit,  undertook 
heir  to  rhe  mardered  Dnke  in  default  of  raale  an  expedition  Into  France,  for  the  pnrpose 
isaae.  He  was  the  hope  of  the  party  of  liberal-  of  heading  a  movement  to  place  her  son 
connitntional  ideas.  Between  the  throne  and  on  the  throne.  With  her  boy  she  landed  ae- 
theDnhaof  Orleans  were.inthe  regularlineof  cretly  in  the  Vendue.  The  plans  of  the  ex- 
succession,  the  Conite  d'Artois,  brr>ther  to  the  pedition  were  well  laid,  and  the  Letritimists 
Migninflr  King,  the  infirm  I*ui9  XVIH,  and  formed  in  a  military  body  without  detection, 
the  Coitite's  surviving  eldest  son,  the  childless  Bnt  the  Breton  peasants  did  not  flock  to  the 
Due  d'AngonlAme.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  de-  white  fiag  as  waa  expected,  not  nnderstanding 
Stroying  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  that  the  grounds  for  opsetUng  one  Bourbon  King 
the  saddler  Lonvel  aseassinatod  the  Doc  de  Ber-  to  est«bti>h  another.  In  a  single  engagement 
ry,  nnder  the  portico  of  the  Opera-IIonse,  Feb.  with  the  King's  troops  the  in*urgent  band  was 
is.  1820.  The  Liberal  ministers  were  driven  muted.  The  Dnohess  was  betrayed  Into  the 
from  office,  and  Ihe  supporters  of  the  Duke  of    hands  of  the  Government,  and,  when  confined 
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In  the  OhAtean  de  Blaye,  was  discovered  to  be  publicly  called  upon  his  partisans  to  come  and 
pregnant,  and  declared  that  she  had  contracted  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  Legitimist 
a  secret  marriage  with  an  Italian,  Count  Lac<  members  of  the  Chamber  and  the  House  of 
chesi-PallL  This  episode  not  only  brought  the  Peers,  with  thousands  of  others,  flocked  to  his 
cause  of  Henri  V  into  ridicule,  but  separated  mansion  in  Helgrave  Square  to  pay  homage  to 
the  young  pretender  thenceforward  from  his  Henri  V.  A  vote  of  condemnation  pantsed  by 
mother,  as  Charles  X  could  never  forgive  her  the  Chamber  on  the  conduct  of  these  deputies 
misalliance.  Henri,  who  was  safely  brought  had  the  effect  of  exposing  the  weakness  of  Louis 
back  from  the  unlucky  expedition  by  faithful  Philippe's  tenure  of  the  throne  and  the  seem- 
adherents,  was  placed  by  hU  grandfather  un-  ing  hopefulness  of  Chambord^s  prospects.  The 
der  the  guardianshfp  of  the  Duohesse  d*Angou-  censured  deputies  resigned,  and  were  all  re- 
lume, a  woman  of  strong  will  and  mascnline  elected.  It  became  the  fashion  in  Paris  to 
nature,  while  the  Ducbesse  de  Berry,  who  was  praise  the  Com te,  and  rave  over  the  glories  of 
a  princess  of  Naples,  was  banished  to  tlie  land  the  old  rigime.  He  strengthened  his  position 
of  her  nativity.  and  augmented  his  great  fortune  by  marrying 
Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  expositor  of  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
clerioo-royalist  theories,  filled  with  ideas  simi-  dena,  in  1847. 

lar  to  those  which  stirred  Disraeli,  Bismarck,  With  the  brilliant  Berryer  to  lead  his  party, 
and  other  statesmen,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  which  grew  in  numbers  and  importance  up  to 
Prague,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  there  was  an  oppor- 
the  young  princess  education  and  bringing  him  tunity,  if  Chambord  had  been  daring,  unscru- 
up  to  be^me  a  democratic  ruler,  who  should  pulous,  and  despotic,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
realize  under  the  old  patriarchal  forms  the  his  principles  to  expediency,  of  obtaining  the 
popular  aspirations  of  the  Revolution,  which  crown  after  the  ignominious  overthrow  of 
the  bouraeoine^  after  becoming  the  dominant  Louis  Philippe,  though  scarcely  of  holding  it. 
class  under  Louis  Philippe,  h^  selfishly  for-  But  Chambord's  lack  of  courage  and  decision 
gotten.  But  democratic  ideas  were  regarded  of  character  kept  him  from  making  the  attempt, 
with  dread  and  averuon  by  the  people  sur-  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  pledge  himself 
rounding  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux.  He  to  rule  constitutionally,  a  condition  which  he 
was  trained  by  his  tutor,  the  Duo  de  Damas,  had  already  accepted  in  letters  and  addresses, 
in  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  whole  move-  and  in  the  columns  of  his  organs, 
meat  of  the  century,  and  in  the  hope  of  sim-  The  communistic  outbreak  of  June  decided 
ply  restoring  the  old  order  as  he  was  taught  the  fate  of  the  second  republic.  After  its  rig- 
to  conceive  it  by  clerical  guides,  who  made  orous  supnression  by  Cavaignac,  a  Chamber 
him  believe  that  the  kings  of  France  were  all  was  elected  containing  a  strong  group  of  Le- 
mon of  saintly  character,  and  that  the  dalliance  gitimists,  and  a  large  number  who  were  ready 
of  the  aristocracy  with  Voltairean  heresies  was  to  rally  around  Chambord,  provided  he  would 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  Henri  issue  a  manifesto  embodying  a  charter  of  popu- 
grew  up  a  religions  devotee,  completely  igno-  lar  representation.  He  appointed  many  meet- 
rant  of  the  world,  and  possessing  ideas  of  the  ings  with  his  political  friends,  and  made  fre- 
reliffious  nature  of  the  kingly  office  which  ere-  quent  promises  to  adopt  this  course,  but  wben- 
ated  astonishment  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  everthe  moment  for  decisionarrived  he  escaped 
when  in  his  twentieth  year  he  made  a  tour  by  the  from  his  political  advisers  to  meditate  in  some 
counsel  of  Cardinal  Lambrilschini,  who  feared  monastery  and  take  priestly  counsel.  Prince 
the  effects  of  his  ascetic  devotions  upon  the  Louis  Napoleon  canvaased  the  country,  and  se- 
mind  of  the  Prince.  The  family  lived  for  some  cured  the  election  to  the  presidency.  The  Le- 
years  at  Ooertz,  or  Gdritz,  in  istria,  where  gitimists  voted  for  him,  to  keep  out  Cavaignac. 
Charles  X  died  in  1886.  When  he  was  twenty-  The  Comte  de  Chambord  could  not  bring  him- 
one  years  old  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  selfto  renounce  the  absolutist  theory  of  the  mon- 
and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  which  archy  by  right  divine  and  the  re-establishment 
made  him  slightly  lame  for  life  and  unfitted  of  the  old  ecclesiaotioo-fendal  order.  He  shrank 
him  for  robust  exercise.  The  same  year  the  still  more  from  the  employment  of  military 
Ducbesse  d'Angoul^me  purchased  the  castle  force.  There  was  no  hope  of  re-erecting  the 
and  estate  of  Froschdorf,  or  Frohsdorf,  forty  old  Bourbon  throne  under  any  compromise  or 
miles  from  Vienna.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  possible  concessions  without  a  sharp,  sanprui- 
(which  was  the  title  that  the  Prince  was  called  nary  confiict  with  the  democracy  of  the  cities, 
by  after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from  While  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Berryer  were  labor- 
Franoe)  was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  for  two  ing  to  bring  about  a  fusion  between  the  Legiti- 
years  after  hb  accident.  Shortly  after  his  own  mists  and  Orleanists,  which  advanced  to  the 
mishap,  the  popular  Duo  d^Orleans,  Louis  Phi-  point  of  direct  negotiations  with  the  Comte  de 
lippe*s  heir,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  Chambord  at  Wiesbaden  after  the  death  of 
killed,  leaving  the  infant  Comt3  de  Paris  as  Louis  Philippe,  and  while  Marshal  Bugeand, 
next  heir,  with  the  prospect  of  a  regency  un-  the  first  general  of  the  French  army  at  the 
der  the  Duo  de  N^monrs,  who  was  not  popular,  time,  held  60,000  of  the  choicest  troops  ready 
In  November,  1848,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  sick-  to  strike  at  the  orders  of  Henri  Cinq,  Prince 
bed,  be  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  Bonaparte  strengthened  his  grasp  on  the  cen- 
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tra]ized  administrative  machinery,  and  two  of  the  family.  In  Octoher  the  Corote  de 
years  later  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  Cbamhord  was  at  Versailles,  and  everything 
by  liimself  establishing  an  absolute  monarchy,  was  ready  for  the  coup  de  main  which  his 
and  subsequently  assuming  tbe  duty  of  defend-  friends  urged  upon  him.  The  royalist  major- 
ing the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  The  ity  in  the  Assembly  would  hail  him  King  by 
Comte  de  Chambord  still  expected  that  the  acclamation,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  hall 
French  people  would  fall  at  the  feet  of  their  and  declare  himself;  while  Marshal  MacMahon 
hereditary  sovereign,  and  accept  him  uncondi-  stood  ready  to  uphold  his  rights  with  the 
tionally.  army.    But  he  shrank  from  such  a  course, 

flis  wavering  conduct  during  this  crisis  dis-  perceiving  that  the  French  people  were  not 
gusted  his  adherents.  Tet  many  still  upheld  in  sympathy  with  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
his  pretensions  as  embodying  the  principles  of  bons.  A  deputation  from  the  Kight  waited 
Legitimism.  In  his  comfortable  retirement  at  upou  him  at  Salzburg  and  made  a  iormal  offer 
Frohsdorf,  where  he  maintained  a  stately  court  of  the  crown  in  the  name  of  tbe  parliamentary 
as  a  king  in  exile,  he  entertained  courteously  majority.  The  Prince,  racked  by  the  old  ques- 
all  who  came  from  France.  Ue  eiyoyed  sport,  tions,  wavered  and  vacillated  as  before.  To 
following  the  hunt  in  a  carriage,  but  occupied  the  delegates  he  replied  that  he  accepted  the 
ills  mind  ohiedy  with  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  crown,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  National  As- 
acquiring  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  sembly  to  frame  a  Constitution.  liis  friends 
shrines  of  all  countries  and  the  religious  relics  supposed  that  all  difficulties  were  removed, 
they  contained.  The  imperial  court  of  France  and  state  carriages  and  decorations  were  ready 
always  treated  him  with  deep  respect,  as  a  on  the  25th  of  October  for  the  solemn  entry 
means  of  conciliating  the  old  nobility,  who  of  the  King.  Six  days  later  his  official  organ, 
kept  aloof  from  the  Tuileries,  and  after  a  V  Union^  published  a  manifesto  declaring  that 
while  he  seemed  to  be  completely  forgotten,  he  would  never  disown  the  white  flag  of  Henri 
When  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  having  chil-  IV,  or  consent  to  become  ^'the  King  of  the 
dren,  not  only  was  the  chief  motive  for  estab-  Revolution." 

lisliing  his  claim  to  the  throne  taken  away  The  Orleanistn  were  indignant.  The  re- 
from  him,  but  a  deterrent  sentiment  took  its  publicans  praised  the  Prince  for  his  consist- 
place.  Like  all  his  family,  Chambord  hated  ency  of  character  and  firmness  of  principle, 
the  house  of  Orleans.  The  fall  of  the  empire  The  slender  group  of  pure  royalists  clung  still 
in  1870  drew  him  from  his  retirement  at  the  closer  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
age  of  fifty  to  resume  the  active  rSls  of  a  pre-  The  Rojal  SmcccssIm. — ^I'he  legitimnte  sue- 
tender.  The  crown  was  almost  thrust  upon  cessor  to  the  French  throne  is  now  the  Comte 
him  by  his  energetic  partisans,  and  the  dangers  de  Paris,  chief  of  the  Orleans  branch,  who 
threatening  the  Church  gave  hi»  cause  a  politi-  w^as  formally  accepted  as  such  in  the  meeting 
cal  significance  which  was  lacking  in  1848-'62,  between  the  heads  of  the  two  houses  at  Frohs- 
but  he  performed  his  part  in  a  more  reluctant,  dorf  in  1888.  Still  the  question  can  be  raised 
vacillating,  and  half-hearted  way  than  before,  by  the  dwindling  party  which  adheres  to  the 
After  Sedan,  he  issued  from  Geneva  amani-  principles  of  feudalism  and  absolutism,  whether 
festo  bewailing  the  fate  of  France,  rather  than  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  who  are  the  eldest 
announcing  his  cnndidacy.  The  royalists  were  branch  by  descent,  do  not  come  legally  next 
liolitically  active  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and  in  the  order  of  succession,  since  they  are  cut 
the  precipitate  election  of  February,  1871,  they  off  from  the  Spanish  throne, 
turned  to  their  advantage.  The  cadet  branch  of  Orleans  is  almost  as  old 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Commune,  the  as  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  being  sprung  from 

Comte  resided  for  a  time  in  his  castle  at  Cham-  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Louis 

bord.     He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  disclaiming  XIII,  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Henri 

any  intention  of  abolishing  the  tricolor,  or  rep-  IV,  the  first  of  the  line.    All  the  other  living 

resentative  government,  or  political  equality,  Bourbons  are  descended  from  Louis  XIV,  the 

or  of  reviving  church  tithes.    After  launch-  elder  son  of  Louis  XIII.    The  appended  genea- 

ing  a  second  manifesto,  he  withdrew  to  Mari-  logical  table  on  page  107  exhibits  the  relation- 

enhad.    On  the  understanding  that  the  Comte  ship  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Bourbon 

de  Chambord  would  accept  the  crown  as  a  family. 

constitutional  monarch,  and  would  appoint  the  The  house  of  Orleans  has  many  living  mem- 
Comte  de  Paris  his  heir,  the  Legitimists  pur-  hers,  descended  from  Louis  Philippe.  His  eld- 
sued  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  Thiers  re-  est  son,  who  was  accidentally  killed,  July  18, 
public,  and  in  the  winter  of  1872  they  went  to  1842,  left  two  sons;  the  eldest,  Louis  Philippe, 
Bruges  to  pay  homage  to  the  pretender.  Thiers  Comte  de  Paris,  born  Aug.  28,  1888,  has  a  son, 
declared  thst  he  would  prosecute  the  actors  in  Louis  Philippe  Robert,  bom  Feb.  6, 1869.  His 
this  demonstration,  and  have  Chambord  es-  brother,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  has  two  sons, 
corted  across  the  frontier  if  he  showed  him-  His  uncle,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  has  sons  and 
self  in  France.  On  May  24,  1878,  the  royal-  grandsons;  and  of  his  other  uncles,  the  Prince 
ist  cabal  oveithrew  Thiers,  and  on  the  6th  of  de  Joinvijle,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  tbe 
August  the  Comte  de  Paris  went  to  Frohsdorf  Due  d^Aomale,  the  two  former  have  male 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  head  issue. 
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Loals  XIII.  (d.  1648). 


LouU  XIV.  (d.  niS). 

XioulA,  the  OFADd-Dftaphln 
(d.  1711). 


Looia,  Dae  de 

BouiirogiM 

(d.  IJU). 


Philippe  v.  of  Spain, 

Duo  d*Aiiioa 

(d.  1746). 


LoQltXVL 

(d.  1790). 

I 

Unia  XTII. 

(d.  17W). 


Lools  XYIIL 
(d.ld21). 


Charles  X. 
(d.  1886). 


Henri,  Gomto 
de  Chambord 
[principal  line, 
or  hnuich  of 
Artota,  ex- 
tinct in  1888]. 


ChariesIT. 
(d.  1S19>. 

I 


Charles  III. 

of  Spain 

(d.  1783). 


Philippe  (d. 

1785).  rbnoal 

line  of  Parma.] 


Ferd 
VIL 


Inaad       Donhari 


Ferdinand  I. 

(d.  1825). 
[Branch  of  the 
Two  BIdiles.] 


JUa 


AabeUa  IT. 
A^on90  XII. 


Thelnftnte 
Gabriel 
(d.  1788X 
[Cadet  branch 
ofSpain,  rep- 
resented by 
the  children 
of  the  Inftmte 
Sebastian.] 


PhiUppe, 

Due  d'Orleana 

(d.  1701). 

PhiHppe, 

Due  d'Orleana, 

the  Regent 

(d.  1788). 

Louis  Joseph 
Philippe 
(d.  im). 

Louis  PhiHppe, 

KlBfTof  the 

FMnch 

(d.  1850). 

[Branch  of 

Orloana.] 


CHAIIVZT,  AMtofaM  CigiM  iUM,  a  French  gen- 
eral, died  in  Chal6n8,  January  4th.  He  was 
bom  at  Nouart,  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1823.  His  father  was  a  captain  of 
cairaasiers.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  joined  a 
regiment  of  artillery ;  was  then  received  into 
the  Academy  of  St.  Cyr,  and  in  1843  was  com- 
missioned sab-liea tenant  of  zonaves,  was  given 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  line  in  1848,  became  cap- 
tain in  1851,  and  was  then  appointed  chief  of 
the  Arah  hareau  in  Hemsan.  He  became  chief 
of  battalion  in  1836,  fought  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, and  as  lieutenant-colonel  took  part  in 
the  Syrian  expedition.  Being  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy,  he  commanded  a  regiment  stationed 
at  Rome,  and  in  1864  was  transferred  back  to 
Algiers,  and  became  general  of  brigade  and 
commandant,  first  of  Bel- Abbes  and  then  of 
Hemsan. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  German  war  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  asked  to  be  assigned  to  a 
command,  but  Marshal  LeboBuf  ignored  him. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  imperial  army  at 
Sedan,  and  the  investment  of  Paris,  when  the 
Government  of  National  Defense  marshaled 
the  raw  bodies  made  up  of  the  remaining  fight- 
ing material  of  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  still 
redeeming  vanquished  France,  Chanzy  was 
made  a  general  of  division,  as  most  of  the  su- 
perior oflicers  of  the  army  were  prisoners  of 
war.  After  the  retirement  of  General  d*  Aurelle 
de  Paladinea  he  was  selected  by  Gambetta  as 
"  the  true  soldier  revealed  by  events  "  to  lead 
this  second  Army  of  the  Loire  in  its  stubborn 
resistance. 

He  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  one  great 
soldier  produced  by  France  in  1870-'71,  and 
the  magnificent  stand  he  made  against  the 


Doni:iaxios 
<d.  18&5). 

DonOarioa 
(b.  1888). 

Don  Caries 
(b.  1848). 

Prince  Jaime 

(b.  1S70). 
[principal  one 

of  Spain]. 

huge  German  forces  in  the  region  of  the  Loire 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  Europe.' 
The  quality  of  his  troops  at  this  time  was  of 
the  poorest,  and  discipline  scarcely  existed. 

With  Chanzy  in  immediate  command  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  d*  Aurelle,  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  into  this  mass.  The  Sixteenth  Corps, 
joined  with  the  Fifteenth,  was  now  given  the 
name  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and,  by  Nov.  1, 
1870,  it  held  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  between  Beaugency,  Blois,  and  Marche- 
noir.  D^Aurelle  now  resolved  to  march  on 
Orleans,  which  had  been  captured  by  a  raid 
from  Paris,  and,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  a  Bava- 
rian detachment,  which  was  the  only  hostile 
body  in  his  path.  For  this  purpose  be  ad- 
vanced his  two  corps,  combining  his  operations 
with  a  French  division  which  was  to  descend 
on  Orleans  from  the  upper  Loire.  Thef^e 
movements  led  to  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  the 
one  French  victory  gained  in  the  war,  and 
though,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  distant 
French  wing,  the  Bavarians  contrived  to  effect 
their  escape,  they  were  rudely  handled  and 
badly  beaten.  Chanzy  was  in  command  of  the 
French  left,  but,  through  the  mistake  of  a  cav- 
alry leader,  his  operations  were  not  brilliant. 

The  apparition  of  a  victorious  army  per- 
plexed the  counsels  of  the  Germans  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  French 
commander  might  have  struck  with  great  ef- 
fect. The  Bavarian  detachment,  not  20,000 
strong,  was  literally  the  only  hostile  force  be- 
tween D' Aurelle  and  the  capital  of  France,  and 
had  that  general  advanced  boldly  with  hit* 
60,000  or  70,000  men,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  crushed  Von  der  Tann,  very  prob- 
ably have  defeated  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  was  hurriedly  sent  off  with  a 
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few  thoQund  men  to  attempt  to  reach  his  For  thU  pnrpow  tbe  Eigbteeath  Corpi  wae 
Bavtuiun  colleagne,  and  miglit  possibly  have  iireiiiaturely  thrown  forward  oD  Beaone-la- 
raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  for  Von  Moltke  cod-  Kolande,  the  Twentietli  fulin«r  to  give  it  snp- 
templated  even  this  contingency.  D'Aurtlle,  port,  nbtle  the  fifteenth,  the  Sixteenth,  and 
liowever,  fell  back  on  Orleans,  his  object  be-  ti>e  Beventeebth  were  ordered  to  make  what 
iog  to  make  tlie  posidon  an  intrenched  camp  really  was  a  flank  march  within  reach  of  a  foe 
of  formidable  strength,  and  a  h.ise  tor  fnture  at  this  moment  all  but  concentrated.  The 
offensive  movements.  Chanzy  protested  against  Eighteenth  Corps  was  at  onc«  defeated;  and 
thin,  urged  bis  chief  to  advance  to  the  line  of  then  the  Prince,  by  amasterly  movement,  com- 
the  Coulie  snd  be  ready  to  assame  tbe  offen-  bined  witli  his  supports  on  tJie  left,  felt  on  the 
sive.  and  eB[)ecially  entreated  him  to  attack  in  French  center,  the  fifteenth  Corps,  and  shat- 
detail  Von  dcr  Tana,  tbe  Grand  Dake,  and  terod  it  after  a  brave  resUtance.  This  stroke 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as,  gathering  togeth-  forced  Chanzy,  who  np  to  this  time  had'gained 
er  from  wide  distances  and  presentiug  their  slight  advantages,  to  fall  back  witli  the  Six- 
Hanha  to  their  oollect«d  enemy,  these  generals  teenth  on  the  Beventeenth  Corps ;  the  German 
slowly  converged  on  Orleans.  commander  followed  up  his  success  wiib  ener- 

By  the  close  of  Novemb«r,  the  Fifteenth    gy  and  skill,  and  the  resolt  was  that  the  Fif- 

teenth  Corps  was  all  but  mined  as 

a  military  force ;  Orleans  and  tbe  in- 
trenched camp  were  carried,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  was  rent  in  twain, 
tbe  Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps 
being  driven  across  the  river,  while 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  and 
the  wreck  of  the  Fifteenth  were  ral- 
lied by  Chanzy  on  tbe  northern  bank. 
A  Bucceaaion  of  fulse  movements  liiid 
inflicted  a  ruinous  detent  on  France ; 
neither  the  defensive  strategy  of 
D'Aurelle  nor  the  bolder  plans  of 
his  able  lieutenant  had  had  a  chancu 
to  be  carried  out, 

D'Aorelle  was  dismissed.  The  di- 
vided parts  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
were  separated  into  two  bodie!<,  the 
first  army  given  to  Uourbaki,  and 
tbe  second  remaining  under  Chanzy, 
whose  forces  had  been  streufrthcDcd 
by  the  Twenty-first  Corps,  and  by  a 
flying  column  from  Toura.  i!y  Dec. 
(ttb  he  bad  placed  tbe  army  between 
Uerchenuir,  Josncs,  and  Beaitgency, 
having  skillfully  chosen  a  strong  de- 
ten^ve  line,  with  bis  Banks  covered 
by  a  great  forest  and  the  Loire.  He 
was  fortbuith  attacked  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who,  having  en- 
tered Orleans  on  tbe  4th  and  6th, 
turned  against  the  enemy  hanging 
on  hia  flank,  no  doubt  confident  of 
easy  success ;  but  liis  calculations 
were  completely  hiiffl<>d.  In  a  aeries 
ivTouH  BTokm  ALTBED  cBiKiT,  of  Stem  Hud  sustuincd  engagements, 

Chanzy  for  four  days  repelled  iiis  as- 
and  Sixteenth  Corps  had  been  reinforced  by  sailant,  inflicting  considerable  loss,  and  though 
the  Seventeenth,  the  Eighteenth,  and  the  the  Prince  was  reinforced  from  Orleans  by  a 
Twentieth,  and  the  French  army,  200,000  detachment  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
itrong,  filled  the  region  around  and  in  front  of  lenburg,  he  made  no  impression  on  his  heroic 
Orleans.  The  purpose  of  D'Aurelle  was  to  enemy,  until  a  demonstration  from  the  Loire 
await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  in-  and  Blois  placed  a  German  corps  on  the  French 
trenched   camp.     Gambetta,  however,  belier-    rear, 

ioghimself  ascapableof  directinganniesashe  Chanzy's  skill  was  not  more  remarkable 
was  of  levying  troop*,  having  beard  that  Tro-  than  bis  confidence  and  tenacions  energy ; 
ohu  was  about  to  make  a  great  effort  to  break  bis  presence  electrified  hit  young  levies,  and 
out  of  Paris,  insisted  upon  a  general  movement  from  this  moment  be  held  absolute  sway  over 
in  tbe  very  teeth  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,    the  hearts  of  officers  and  men.    The  aatoDlsh- 
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ing  efforts  which  he  made  onoe  more  disoon-  he  fell  hack  on  them  with  unabated  confidence, 

oerted  the  strategists  of  Versailles.    The  great  He  bad  still  90,000  men,  against  60,000  or  70,- 

sortie  from  Paris  had,  no  doubt,  failed ;  but  it  000  Germans ;  but  his  troops  were  not  to  be 

had  oost  thd  Germans  thousands  of  lives,  and  compared  to  their  foes.    The  attack  began  on 

the  proud  oitj  still  defied  its  enemy.    D'Au-  Jan.  10th,  but  the  decisive  effort  was  made 

reUe  had  sucourabed  with  Orleans ;  but  a  fresh  next  day;  and  the  Prince  struck  home  with  bis 

arm  J  had  arisen  from  the  wreck,  and  it*had  full  strength.    The  defense  was  stem  and  sns- 

found  a  chief  who  could  make  it  accomplish  tained ;  Chanzy's  tenacity,  and  his  strong  posi- 

feats  that  seemed  impossible  to  professional  tions,  made  up  for  the  defects  of  his  soldiers, 

soldiers.  aud  after  ten  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the 

While  Ghanzy  was  making  his  heroic  stand,  French  were  still  in  possession  of  their  lines, 
exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  his  enemy's  A  sudden  attack,  made  after  nightfall,  by 
force,  Bourbaki  did  nothing,  and  declared  that  a  German  corps,  discomfited  the  Breton  lev- 
he  could  not  detach  a  man  from  his  quarters  at  ies,  and  placed  a  hostile  force  on  Chanzy^s 
Bonrges  to  aid  his  coUeagae.  This  remissness  fiank.  Scenes  of  confusion  and  panic  followed, 
enabled  the  Germans  to  make  the  movement  an  effort  to  drive  away  the  enemy  failed ;  and 
along  the  Loire  which  endangered  the  flank  of  Chanzy  was  compelled  to  make  a  general  re- 
Ohanzy  when  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  treat.  Although  part  of  the  French  army  dis- 
break  his  front,  and  it  compelled  him  to  leave  banded,  and  several  thousand  were  taken  pris- 
his  position.  The  great  object  of  the  French  oners,  it  was  in  tolerable  order  within  two 
Government  was  to  direct  a  relieving  force  on  days.  By  the  20th,  having  been  scarcely  pur- 
Paris,  already  besieged  for  four  months.  Ac-  sued,  so  heavy  had  been  the  loss  of  the  Ger- 
ci>rding1y,  Ghanzy  resolved  to  ascend  from  the  mans,  Ghanzy  was  once  more  in  a  good  position, 
Loire  toward  the  capital  by  the  northwest,  around  Laval  and  upon  the  Mayenne,  and  hav- 
and  by  the  18th  of  December  the  French  army  ing  been  joined  by  a  new  corps,  he  still  expected 
was  in  position  around  yend6me.  to  make,  as  quickly  as  possible,  good  use  of 

On  Deo.  15th  Ghanzy  was  attacked  again,  his  force,  and  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Paris. 
Prince  Frederick  Gharles  having  rightly  judged  But  the  fall  of  that  city  on  Jan.  28th,  and  the 
that  he  was  the  foe  to  strike  down  at  eh  co^t.  catastrophe  of  Bourbaki's  army,  prevented  him 
The  French  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  on  from  attempting  that  march.  He  received  the 
the  second  day  their  right  wing  was  turned,  thanks  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  and  held 
and  shattered  by  an  attack  in  flank.  Ghanzy  afterward  high  command, 
flesided  on  a  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  a  strong  posi-  After  the  close  of  the  w^ar  he  was  elected 
tion  upon  the  Huisne,  and  a  strategic  point  of  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  for  Ardennes, 
no  little  value,  his  object  being  stiU  to  attain  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Left  Genter,  de- 
Paris.  He  drew  off  his  army  without  diffionl-  daring  in  favor  of  the  republic  from  ^^  patri- 
tr,  and  having  been  re-enforced  by  a  Breton  otic  and  rational "  grounds.  Gen.  Ghanzy  was 
detschment,  he  reached  Le  Mans  on  Dec.  20th.  reputed  to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
During  three  weeks  of  inceasant  fighting  he  Orleanist  monarchists,  and  it  is  certain  that 
bad  held  the  main  German  army  at  bay.  Hav-  through  his  secret  protection  the  Orleans  princes 
ing  soon  established  his  army  on  the  Huisne,  be  entered  the  army  under  assumed  names,  and 
threw  out  posts  to  the  Bruye  and  the  Loire,  fought  in  the  final  campaign.  After  he  was 
Meanwhile  rrinoe  Frederick  Gharles  had  fallen  appointed  on  the  committee  of  defense,  on  July 
back,  holding  a  long  line  from  Ghartres  to  Or-  29,  1872,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Sev- 
leans,  his  worn-oat  troops  being  in  sore  dis-  enth  Army  Gorps,  he  took  no  further  part  in 
tress.    A  pause  in  the  contest  now  occurred.  political  discu«»ons. 

The  position  of  France  was  very  far  from        On  June  16,  187S,  he  was  appointed  Gov- 

bopeless,  but  another  interference  of  Gam  bet-  emor-General  of  Algeria,  where  he  bad  diffi- 

ta's  brought  disaster.    He  rejected  the  ludi-  culties  with  his  subordinates,  and  declared  a 

cions  scheme  of  the  general,  and  adopted  the  state  of  siege  in  the  commune  of  Algiers.    On 

fatal  project  of  detaching  the  First  Army  far  Dec.  10,  1875,  he  was  made  a  Senator,  and  in 

to  the  east  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  i^lfort  the  election  for  President  on  Jan.  80,  1879, 

and  reach  the  German  communications  with  received  99  vote^.    On  Feb.  lA,  1879,  he  was 

the  Rhine.    Bourbaki,  thus  sent  off  to  destruc-  appointed  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  his 

rion  amid  the  snows  of  the  Jura,  freed  Prince  political  activity  and  ambition  having  awakened 

Frederick  Gharles  from  an  enemy  on  his  flank,  distmst  in  France.    He  was  a  persona  grata 

and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  whole  forces  against  at  the  Russian  coart,  and  his  suspected  roy- 

the  one  chief  he  had  found  invincible.    Draw-  alist  proclivities  led  to  his  recall  toward  the 

Ing  together  his  army  and  that  of  the  Grnnd  close  of  1881.    From  Feb.  19,  1882,  he  com- 

Duke,  the  German  commanders  in  the  first  manded  the  Sixth  Army  Gorps  at  GhMons. 
week  in  January  began  to  move  toward  Le       CUEHISnT.    Ghemical  research  during  1883 

Mans  and  the  Huisne.    The  advanced  posts  of  can  not  be  said  to  have  exhibited  very  marked 

Ghanzy  were  gradually  driven  in,  though  not  progress  in  any  one  department,  nor  has  it 

without  a  tenacious  resistance ;  but  his  trust  yielded  much  that  is  particularly  striking  in 

was  in  his  positions  on  the  Huisne,  which  he  the  way  of  new  discoveries.    There  has  been 

had  strengthened  with  remarkable  skill,  and  clearly  apparent,  hcivever,  on  the  part  of  those 
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devoted  to  the  advanoement  of  chemiBtrj,  a  temperatnre  and  under  oircnmstances  where 
disposition  to  test  the  later  resnlts  of  investiga-  no  carbonoas  oxide  or  empyrenmatic  products 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  error,  could  escape.  2.  When  diamond  is  burned  at 
and  the  compacting  and  strengthening  of  the  a  high  temperature  in  pure  oxygen,  the  carbon 
foundations  of  the  science.  This  is  seen  in  dioxide  formed  has  oxidizing  properties  which 
the  study  and  discussion,  by  eminent  authori-  it  does  not  possess  when  produced  by  the  corn- 
ties,  of  such  questions  as  the  variability  of  the  bnsuon  of  an  organic  compound  at  the  ex- 
law  of  definite  proportions ;  the  principles  that  pense  of  CuO.  8.  Barium  carbonate  obtained 
should  govern  in  the  simplification  and  ex-  by  precipitating  baryta-water  pure,  boiling, 
tension  of  the  nomenclature ;  the  revision  of  by  an  excess  of  CO^  washing  and  drying  at 
atomic  weights;  and  the  verification  of  old  100*,  then  at  440*,  contains,  as  Berzelius 
and  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  showed,  21*7  per  cent.  C0|  tor  78-5  per  cent, 
methods  of  analysis ;  while  much  valuable  BaO.  Heated  to  a  red  heat  in  a  current  of 
work  has  also  been  done  in  simplifying  and  dry  oxygen,  it  increases  considerably  in  weight 
perfecting  methods  and  processes  in  the  several  without  losing  CO, ;  and  the  product  gives 
departments  of  practical  and  applied  chemistry.  22-0  to  22-05  of  CO,  to  76*6  of  BaO.  4.  Nu- 
ChcBkil  PhlltMpliy. — In  a  paper  presented  to  merous  analyses  of  metallic  oxides  show  varia- 
the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  Boutlerow  al-  tion  in  composition  within  narrow  limits,  ac- 
luded  to  the  announcement  by  Schfltzenberger,  cordinff  to  their  mode  of  formation.  IlgO 
that  in  analyzing  some  hydrocarbons,  the  sum  derived  from  the  nitrate  produces,  in  oxidizing 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  101  for  100  formic  acid,  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the  pre- 
parts  of  material ;  the  result  under  other  con-  cipitated  oxide.  Ferric  oxide  obtained  from 
ditions  being  normal.  The  question  thus  raised,  the  nitrate  gives  the  atomic  weight  54  for  Fe, 
as  to  whether  the  law  of  definite  proportions  from  the  formula  Fe,Ot ;  while  the  ferric  ox- 
iriay  not,  like  Boyle^s  and  Mariotte's  laws,  vary  ide  obtained  by  roasting  ferrous  oxalate  gives 
within  small  limits,  Boutlerow  has  undertaken  56.  The  same  difi'erenoes  are  observed  with 
to  examine  by  a  series  of  experiments.  If  we  tin,  manganese,  lead,  cadmium,  zinc,  and  oop- 
disregard  the  physicist^s  theory  that  atoms  are  per  oxides. 

definite  indivisible  particles,  the  atomic  weight  Prof.  A.  W.  'Williamson,  in  his  address  at 
of  an  element  represents  merely  that  weight  of  the  British  Association,  on  ^*  Chemical  Nomen- 
matter  which  carries  a  fixed  quantity  of  diemi-  clature,"  remarked  that  the  chief  object  sought 
cal  energy.  The  quantity  of  forms  of  energy  in  the  nomenclature  had  been  to  state  in  a 
other  than  chemical  is  not  determined  by  the  ncme,  as  briefiy  as  possible,  certain  important 
mass  of  the  portion  of  matter  in  which  they  facts.  The  first  condition  and  reauirement  of 
reside.  The  energy  may  increase  while  the  a  nuine  was  that  it  should  call  to  mmd,  without 
mass  remains  the  same,  as  when  the  velocity  ambiguity,  some  particular  thing  or  onepartic- 
of  a  moving  body  increases,  and  it  is  suppos-  ular  idea.  The  more  a  name  could  be  defined 
able  that  chemical  energy  varies  similarly  to  a  and  shortened  the  better  it  would  be  for  chem- 
very  slight  extent  This  would  make  possible  a  istry.  In  the  modem  progress  of  the  science — 
variation  in  the  composition  of  compounds,  but  particularly  in  the  department  of  the  carbon 
the  varieties  would  be  identical  as  far  as  their  compounds — the  purpose  of  obtaining  clearness 
chemical  properties  ore  concerned.  The  prop-  and  avoiding  ambiguity  in  the  nomenclature 
erties  of  a  compound  result  simply  ft-om  the  had  been,  with  few  exceptions,  satipfactorily 
reciprocal  action  of  the  mutually  saturated  attained;  but  the  chief  object  of  convenience 
combined  elements,  and  this  state  of  saturation  had  not  been  reached  to  an  equal  extent  in 
would  remain  unchanged  in  these  varieties,  giving  names  to  some  of  the  more  complex 
since  the  quantities  of  chemical  energy  acting  compounds.  Some  of  the  names  told  their  story 
on  each  side  are  still  the  same,  only  the  mass  in  a  manner  really  free  from  any  ambiguity,  but 
of  the  carriers  changing.  This  paper  was  fol-  in  a  very  long  and  inconvenient  word.  On  the 
lowed  by  a  statement  from  Schfltzenberger  of  other  hand,  the  systematic  process  had  been 
his  views  on  the  subject  His  researches  would  adopted  to  a  considerably  less  degree  in  the 
seem  to  eliow  that  within  the  very  narrow  names  of  common  substances,  which  in  the 
range  through  which  a  body  may  vary  in  com-  case  of  the  older  names  were  based  upon  facts 
position,  is  a  ratio  which  gives  the  maximum  indeed,  but  upon  facts  which  were  by  no 
stability,  and  this  ratio  represents  the  normal  means  the  only  ones  to  be  recalled.  Other 
composition.  Crystallization  imposes  a  rigid  names  had  grown  up  which  were  purely  em- 
constancy  of  combining  proportions,  but  the  pirical,  which  did  not  recall  any  particular 
composition  of  bodies  can  generally  be  varied  properties,  but  seemed  with  great  convenience 
by  varying  the  circumstances  under  which  and  without  ambiguity  to  indicate  the  body.  It 
they  are  formed.  Among  the  cases  enumer-  was  sometimes  proper  to  change  a  name  un- 
ited by  Schtltzenberger  are  the  following :  1.  der  the  sanction  of  new  information,  but  this 
Hydrocarbons,  such  as  are  obtained  from  Cau-  should  be  done  as  little  as  possible,  especially 
casian  petroleum,  or  even  turpentine,  when  when  a  name  once  given  had  come  to  be  used 
burned  in  a  combustion-tube  with  CuO  and  a  in  relation  to  a  particular  substance.  When 
current  of  oxygen,  show  always  a  loss  of  car-  changes  tended  to  introduce  confusion,  they 
bon  of  1  to  li  per  cent,  when  effected  at  a  low  were  necessarily  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
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eoienoe.  The  best  way  to  obtain  a  name  was  softens  at  about  80^  withont  melting,  and  is 
as  the  result  of  experiment,  and  then  there  qaite  stable  when  kept  in  close  tubes.  Its  com- 
conld  be  no  ambiguity.  Names  intended  to  position  is  represent«*d  by  the  formula  SOtTe, 
indicate  molecular  constitution  had  better  be  and  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  tellurium, 
avoided^  because  investigations  in  this  direc-  tellurium  monoxide,  tellnrous  acid,  sulphurous 
tion  had  not  arrived  at  finality.  The  chemists  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  to  exist  in  two 
of  fifty  years  ago  were  as  confident  at  the  modifications,  as  the  red  variety  is  at  90°  con- 
chemists  of  the  present  day  in  the  matter  of  verted  instantaneously  into  a  brown  substance 
nomenclature ;  and  therefore  the  more  they  of  identically  the  same  composition, 
could  obtain  names  without  ambiguity  and  Victor  Meyer  was  led  by  certain  observa- 
withont  liability  to  change  in  the  future,  the  tions  to  the  conclusion  that  some  difference 
more  probable  was  it  that  such  names  would  existed  between  the  benzene  obtained  from 
stand  and  continue  to  be  used.  coal- tar  and  that  from  benzoic  acid.    He  con- 

Mew  taMaiMS. — Jannay,  working  under  the  tinned  his  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  isolat- 
direction  of  Von  Meyer,  has  produced,  by  the  ing  from  coal-tar  benzene  a  peculiar  substance 
action  of  hydroxylamine  upon  various  ketones,  containing  sulphur,  which  he  calls  thiophene. 
a  new  class  of  organic  bodies  which  he  calls  It  is  a  light,  limpid,  very  mobile  oil,  with  a 
aoetoxims.  The  term  acetoxim  is  applied  to  slight  odor  suggesting  that  of  benzene.  It  does 
a  body  containing  the  group  CNOH=  com-  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It 
bined  on  bttth  sides  with  carbon.  If  hydrogen  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
saturates  on  one  side,  a  body  is  formed  to  which  a  deep-brown  solution.  Its  derivatives  under 
Jannay  gives  the  name  aldoxim.  The  simplest  the  action  of  various  reagents  resemble  the 
acetoxim  isi  dimethyl-acetoxim,  CHt — CNO  H  —  corresponding  deri vati  ves  of  benzene,  and  their 
OHa,or  acetoxim  proper,  analogous  to  dimethyl-  constitution  is  similar,  except  that  they  are  de* 
ketone  or  acetone,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  rived  from  a  mother-substance  containing  siil- 
of  hydroxylamine  upon  acetone  in  the  cold  in  phur.  It  is  stable  toward  alkalies  and  even 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  toward  the  alkali  metals.  All  commercial  ben- 
alcohol,  and  ether,  fuses  at  59^  to  60°,  and  zene  contains  thiophene. 
boils  at  134*8°.  Petraczek  baa  studied  the  Dr.  Albert  R.  Leeds  has  formed  from  tho 
aldoxims  in  the  same  laboratory,  and  describes  union  of  osnanthol  with  the  aromatic  bases 
ethyl-aldoxim  0«HtNO,  or  OHa— CNOH— 11,  the  oils  of  closely  related  physical  properties, 
and  others.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  oenantholaniline,  a  reddish  mobile  oil  of  pleas- 
of  hydroxylamine  upon  the  respective  aide-  ant  ethereal  smell,  oanantholxylidine  and  oanNU- 
hydes.  tholnaphthylamine.  The  ethereal  smell  of  the 
^  Von  Lippmann  has  examined  the  incmsta-  latter  oil  is  very  pronounced  and  a^eeable,  and 
tions  formed  upon  the  pans  in  which  beet-juice  resembles  the  o(Tor  of  pineapple.  The  process- 
is  evaporated.  Besides  finding  in  them  citric,  es  of  the  formation  of  these  substances  are  ao- 
aoonitio,  tricarballylio,  and  malonic  acids,  he  companied  by  great  energy  and  a  remarkable 
has  isolated  a  new  acid,  which  was  obtained  elevation  of  temperature.  The  compounds  are 
by  fractional  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation,  permanent,  and  can  be  sublimed  with  only 
The  resulting  sirup,  after  sunding  two  years,  partial  decomposition.  By  the  sublimation  of 
became  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  soluble  xylidinacrolein  was  obtained  an  oil  with  an 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  having  the  unpleasant  smell  and  very  bitter  taste,  which 
formula  0«H«O«.  The  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric,  hydro- 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  oxycitric  acid  chloric,  and  other  acids.  From  the  hydro- 
described  by  Pawolleck  as  obtained  from  chlor-  chloric  salt  was  obtained  an  oil  of  reddish 
ritric  acid.  color  and  unpleasant  smell,  having  the  compo- 

Divers  and  8himos6  have  obtained  a  new  sition  of  cryptidine.    This  is  the  first  attempt 

oxide  of  tellurium  by  heating  in  a  vacuum  the  to  isolate  this  member  of  the  pyridine  series, 

compound  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  tellurium  only  its  salts  having  been  obtained  before,  and 

Dotil  it  decomposes.    It  is  a  solid  body  which,  it  is  of  further  interest  as  being  accomplished 

on  heating,  decomposes  into  tellurium  dioxide  by  a  process  of  synthesis. 

and  free  tellurium,  and  appears  to  have  neither  Hew  Prawn.— Dr.  A.  R.  Leeds  has  described 

acid  nor  basic  properties.    It  is  stable  in  ordi-  an  actinic  method  for  the  determination  of 

nary  dry  air,  is  black  with  a  brown  shade,  has  organic  matter  in  potable  water,  which  he 

a  graphitic  luster  when  pressed,  is  represented  considers  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  other 

by  the  formula  TeO,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  is  de-  methods  in  common  use.     It  depends  upon 

composed  by  potassium  hydrate  on  boiling,  and  the  fact  that  compounds  of  silver  are  not  de- 

by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  cold,  composed  by  light  when  they  are  in  solution 

is  oxidized  readily  by  nitric  acid,  and  colors  in  water,  unless  organic  matter  is  present  in 

sulphuric  acid  red  as  it  dissolves  it,  the  solution  the  water  also ;  and  upon  the  other  fact  that 

giving  a  deposit  of  tellnrous  sulphate.     The  stable  organic  bodies,  like  sugar,  starch,  gum, 

same  chemists  have  also  obtained,  by  the  action  etc.,  have  very  little  influence,  while  decompos- 

of  sulphur  trioxide  on  tellurium,  tellurium  sul-  ing  subettances  precipitate  the  silver  very  rap- 

pboxide^  as  an  amorphous  solid,  of  a  beautiful  idly.    The  amount  of  silver  thrown  down  can 

red  color,  transparent  in  thin  layers,  which  be  readily  weighed,  and  the  relative  amounts  of 
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organic  matter  present  in  the  water  thus  deter-  end  is  closed  with  a  stopper  admitting  the  con- 
mined,  necting  tnbes  to  the  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide 

While  the  method  of  testing  sugar  for  the  supplies.  After  filling  the  tube  with  the  mixed 
presence  of  starch  glucose  by  the  optical  sac-  gases  the  \)Iatinuin  roll  on  either  side  of  the 
charometer  is  satisfactory,  it  can  be  applied  nitric-acid  boat  is  heated  to  low  redness,  then 
only  by  the  very  few  persons  who  have  such  an  the  boat  farthest  from  the  substance.  The 
instrument.  Mr.  P.  Gasam^jor  has  described  tube  4s  then  heated.  The  coJor  of  the  tube 
a  process  which  can  be  applied  by  using  such  between  the  two  boats  serves  as  an  indicator ; 
means  as  are  at  the  command  of  every  one,  if  the  red  color  disappears,  the  combustion 
and  is  effective  for  the  detection  of  adultera-  must  go  more  slowly.  The  nitric  acid  in  the 
tion  with  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated  glu-  boat  acts  as  a  reserve ;  the  hot  gases  in  pa88- 
cose,  as  follows :  Take  two  beaker-glasses,  or  ing  over  it  alwavs  take  up  enough  oxygen 
two  teacups ;  in  one  put  a  quantity  of  the  sus-  compounds  to  complete  the  oxidation  of  any 
pected  sugar,  and  in  the  other  put  about  the  unburned  particles.  At  the  end  of  the  corn- 
same  quantity  of  a  sugar  known  to  be  refined  bnstion  the  heating  is  extended  forward  until 
sugar,  free  from  adulteration.  Add,  cautiously  all  the  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
and  gradually,  a  quantity  of  water  to  each  in  the  reaction  have  distilled  over  into  the 
sugar  sufficient  to  make  each  equally  and  de-  flask.  After  cooh'ng,  the  contents  of  the  flask 
cidedly  moist,  and  stir  the  sugar  to  mix  it  well  and  the  washings  of  the  tube  are  evaporated 
and  get  it  uniformly  wet.  Then  place  both  to  dryness,  and  after  dilution  with  water  the 
cups  in  hot  water— at  any  temperature  be-  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  as  barium  sul- 
tween  60"*  and  100°  C.    In  about  ten  minutes  pbate. 

the  pure  sugar  will  appear  more  moist  than  C.  BOhmer  has  described  a  new  method  of 
when  cold,  while  the  other  sugar,  if  it  con-  estimating  nitric-oxide  gas  obtained  by  the  re- 
tains a  sufficient  amount  of  starch-glucose,  will  duction  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  based  on  the  fact, 
have  stmk  into  a  pasty,  sticky  mass,  analogous  which  the  author  had  shown  in  an  earlier 
to  the  fill-mass  of  sugar-refiners.  The  appli-  paper,  that  chromic  acid  is  an  excellent  ab- 
cation  of  heat  is  not  indispensable,  as  a  difi'er-  sorbent  for  nitric  oxide.  The  nitrate  or  nitric 
ence  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  two  su-  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
gars  to  stand  several  hours  after  being  moist-  resulting  gas,  after  being  dried  by  calcium 
ened,  but  with  heat  the  effect  is  immediate,  chloride,  is  absorbed  in  a  LiebigV  potash-bulb 
and  is  much  more  marked.  If  the  two  samples  containing  chromic  acid,  and  the  nitric  oxide 
of  sugar  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cups  after  is  determined  by  the  increase  in  weight, 
they  have  cooled  down,  the  pure  sugar  will  W.  Halberstadt  has  proposed  a  new  method 
look  drier  on  becoming  cold,  while  the  adul-  for  the  separation  of  vanadic  acid  from  met- 
terated  sugar  will  continue  in  the  state  of  a  als,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  when  a 
pasty,  sticky  mass.  This  test  is  founded  on  the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  metals  is  heated  with 
property  possessed  by  cane-sugar  of  forming  ammonium  oxalate  and  acetic  acid,  the  metals 
viscous,  uncrystallizable  compounds,  of  which  are  pre<'i  pita  ted  as  oxalates,  while  the  acid 
molasses  is  an  example,  when  mixed  with  many  sought  for  remains  in  solution.  The  hydro- 
organic  or  inorganic  compounds,  among  which  chloric-acid  solution  of  vanadic  acid  is  evapo- 
are  anhydrous  and  hydrated  glucose.  As  long  rated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  heated  with  a 
as  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar  and  starch-glucose  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  water,  and  a 
is  sufficiently  dry,  it  may  look  fairly  enough,  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  are  added  till  all 
as  the  elements  which  form  molasses  are  kept  has  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  poured  into  a  beak- 
from  combining  by  want  of  water.  Hence  er  and  heated  over  a  free  flame,  while  acetic  acid 
adulterators  are  careful  to  dry  their  sugars  be-  is  added  drop  by  drop-— not  too  rapidly,  for 
fore  mixing  with  glucose.  Indeed,  one  char-  then  the  precipitate  is  difficult  to  wash — until 
acteristic  of  adulterated  sugars  is,  that  they  are  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form.  After  filtering 
drier  than  refined  sugars  of  the  same  grade,  off  the  precipitate  and  washing  with  a  mixture 
which  are  known  as  coffee-sugars,  and  are  of  equal  parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  alcohol, 
always  sold  moist.  and  water,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness 

Peter  Claesson  proposes  a  new  method  for  in  a  weighe<l  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  is 
determining  sulphur  in  organic  substances  by  heated  slowly  to  expel  volatile  ammonium 
effectinc;  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  sub-  salts,  and  then  the  remaining  vanadium  oxide 
stance  in  a  current  of  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide  is  converted  into  vanadic  acid  by  heating  in  a 
— i.  e.,  nitrogen  tetroxide  gas.  A  combustion-  current  of  oxygen.  The  method  gives  good 
tube  somewhat  longer  than  the  furnace  is  results  in  the  presence  of  bariuni,  calcium, 
drawn  out  at  one  end  and  bent  at  a  right  an-  zinc,  or  lead,  but  not  with  cobalt,  nickel,  man- 
gle. Next  to  the  bend  is  placed  a  roll  of  plat-  ganese,  magnesium,  bismuth,  copper,  or  cad- 
inum  gauze;  beyond  this  a  boat  containing  mium. 

fuming  nitric  acid ;  beyond  which  follow  a  sec-        Mollenda    determines,    volumetrically,   the 

ond  and  a  third  roll  of  platinum  gauze,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  by  finding 

beyond  this  the  sulphur-boat  and  a  fourth  roll  the  amount  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium 

of  platinum  gauze.    The  bent  end  of  the  tube  carbonate  necessary  to  neutralize   the   acid 

dips  into  water  in  a  small  flask,  and  the  other  phosphate  of  calcium,  which  forms  the  solu- 
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ble  portion  of  tbe  8ni>erpliospbate.    In  order  the  gas  at  a  tip  on  one  end  of  the  tabe,  while 

to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oalciam  car-  the  halogens  are  left  partlj  free  and  partly  in 

bonate  from  any  snlphate  of  calcium  that  may  combination  with  hydrogen.    The  evaporation 

be  present,  the  entire  amount  of  caldom  is  is  sometimes  aided  by  warming  the  tnbe  with 

precipitated  by  sodium  oxalate,  and  the  acidity  hot  water  or  otherwise.    The  temperature  is 

of  the  resulting  mono-sodium  phosphate  is  de-  raised  or  lowered  so  that  the  substance  may 

termined.    If  free  sulphuric  or  phosphoricacid  always  be  detected  in  the  flame,  yet  not  in 

is  present  in  the  superphosphate,  sodium  car-  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  flame  luminous, 

bonate  is  added  before   titration,  until  the  The  products  of    combustion    are   aspirated 

hqmd  becomes  slightly  turbid.  through  a  bent  funnel  tube  and  collected  in 

Mr.  L.  Marquardt  has  described  a  new  meth-  dilute  caustic  soda ;  this  is  boiled  with  snlphur- 
od  for  the  Quantitative  determination  of  fusel-  ous  acid  to  reduce  chlorates,  etc.,  and  the  halo- 
oil  in  brandy.  The  oil  is  extracted  with  ohlo-  gens  are  then  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate. 
roform,  and  the  product  is  oxidized  with  hi-  The  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon 
chromate  of  potash,  distiUed,  and  treated  with  the  regular  volatilization  of  the  compound. 
barium  carbonate.  The  chloroform  and  the  Mr.  W.  G.  Strype,  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  has 
excess  of  barium  carbonate  are  removed,  when  devised  a  method  of  purifying  the  hydrochloric 
the  baryta  and  the  barium  chloride  are  deter-  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  from 
mined  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  quantity  sulphuric  acid  before  admitting  it  into  the 
of  amylio  alcohol  or  fusel-oil  is  calculated  from  chlorine-stills,  by  which  the  difficulties  arising 
the  baryta.  in  this  manufaicture  from  the  accumulation 

G.  Larsen  has  shown  that  copper  and  zinc  of  calcium  sulphate  are  to  a  large  extent  ob- 

can  be  separated  by  one  precipitation  with  by-  viated.    His  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that 

drogen  sulphide  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  while  calcium  sulphate  is   somewhat  freely 

to  the  hydrogen  sulphide  with  which  the  pre-  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  only 

cipitate  is  washed.    £mil  Berglund  finds  that  slightly  soluble  in  the  cold  acid, 

the  method  holds  sood  when  the  amount  of  Successful  experiments  have  been  made  by 

hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  wash-water  is  M.  J.  Gamier  at  works  near  Rouen,  France, 

smaller  than  recommended  by  Larsen,  and  fur-  with  a  new  process  for  removing  arsenic  and 

ther,  that  zinc  is  not  precipitated  with  copper  antimony  from  copper.    It  comprises  the  em- 

if  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  wash-  ployment  of  a  sole  of  chalk  and  tar,  over  which, 

water  is  small.  for  each  separate  operation,  is  placed  a  false 

Spring  has  communicated  the  results  of  ex-  sole  of  limestone  and  manganese   peroxide, 

periments  in  producing  sulphides  by  exposing  With  the  melting  of  the  copper,  a  generation 

various  metals  mixed  with  sulphur,  both  finely  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  b^ns  from  the 

divided,  to  a  pressure  of  6,500  atmospheres,  upper  sole,  which  oxidizes  the  charge.     As 

Magnesium  after  six  pressings,  each  time  being  soon  as  the  metal  is  sufficiently  liquid,  the 

reduced  to  filings,  gave  a  gray  homogeneous  lime  and  manganese  protoxide  rise  and  dis- 

mass  having  a  weak  metallic  luster.    Zinc,  after  solve  the  arsenic  acid.    By  this  one  operation 

three  pressings,  gave  a  sulphide  resembling  the  the  amount  of  arsenic,  according  to  M.  Gar- 

natunu  blende ;  iron,  after  four  pressings,  gave  nier,  is  reduced  to  one-fifth.    Subsequent  fu- 

a  block  which  was  hardly  touched  by  the  file,  sions  with  basic  fiuxes  are  said  almost  com- 

and  appeared  homogeneous  under  the  micro-  pletely  to  eliminate  the  arsenic. 

scope.    Oadminm  sulphide  was  formed  easily  Dr.'Sidersky  bases  a  method  for  the  separa- 

In  three  presdngs,  in  a  yellowish-gray,  homo-  tion  of  calcium  from  strontium  on  the  state- 

geneoua  mass.    Bismuth  sulphide  and  antimo-  ment  that  on  adding  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 

ny  sulphide  were  formed  in  two  pressings,  and  oxalate  of  amiponium  to  a  solution  of  stron- 

leMl  sulphide  still  more  easily ;  copper  and  tin  tium,  the  latter  is  all  precipitated  as  sulphate ; 

jielded  the  sulphide  in  three  pressings.    Silver  while,  if  the  mixture  is  added  to  a  calcium  salt, 

required  from  six  to  eight  pressings  before  a  only  oxalate  is  precipitated.    If  it  is  added  to  a 

homogeneous  mass  could  be  obtained.    Alumi-  solution  containing  both  strontium  and  calcium, 

nam  and  carbon  gave  imperfect  results.    Spring  the  former  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  and  the 

has  drawn  the  conclusion  from  his  experiments  latter  as  oxalate.    The  two  precipitates  are 

that  allotropic  states  are  only  different  con-  separated  by  the  solubility  of  the  oxalate  in 

ditiona  of  polymerization,  in  which  the  chemi-  acids, 

eai  activity  decreases  as  the  process  goes  on.  Otto  F.  von  der  Pfordten  has  published  a 

The  method  almost  exclusively  employed  for  new  method  for  the  estimation  of  tungstic  acid 

estimating  the  halogens  in  organic  compounds,  by  reduction  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 

that  of  Carius,  consists  in  heating  the  substance  to  tungsten  dioxide.     Hie  reduction  is  best 

in  m  sealed  tube  with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  effected  by  using  a  27-per-cent.  solution  of  hy- 

flilver  nitrate.    R.  T.  Plimpton  and  £.£.  Graves  drochloric  acid.    The  solution  first  becomes 

propose,  in  the  case  of  volatile  compounds,  a  blue,  then  a  black-green,  and  finally  a  dark 

metiiod  by  which  the  substance  is  introduced  brownish-red,  the  end  product  being  tungsten 

into  a  U-tnbe  through  which  iUuminating  gas  dioxide,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with 

•ad  air  are  passed,  as  in  a  Bunsen  burner.    The  potassium  permanganate.  The  method  has  the 

volatile  substance  evaporates  and  bums  with  disadvantage  that  only  very  small  quandtiea  of 
VOL.  xxni.— 8    A 
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tangstio  acid  can  be  nsed  in  the  redaction,  so  by-products.    Tbns,  at  first  soda  was  the  only 

that  the  percentage  of  error  may  easily  become  product  of  the  Leblanc  process  that  had  oom- 

large.  mercial  importance;  then  in  time  a  demand 

bdmstrial  Chenlstrj. — ^The  mannfactnre  of  or-  grew  np  for  chlorine,  and  the  hydrochloric 

ganic  coloring-matters  from  coal-tar  baa  made  acid  formed  daring  the  process  became  rid- 

enormous  progress  within  recent  years,  bat  the  aable ;  next,  soda  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and 

activity  of  chemists  has  been  exerted  to  a  became  a  kind  of  by-product  that  continued  to 

much  higher  degree  in  developing  the  appli-  be  made  because  chlorine  could  not  be  made 

cation  of  the  direct  products  of  tar-distillation  without  it    Now  Leblanc  soda,  says  Mr.  Wel- 

than  in  bettering  the  methods  of  obtaining  don,  gives  no  profit  at  aU,  and  chlorine  none 

those  products.    Several  of  the  coal-tar  hydro-  to  speak  of ;  and  both  have  come  to  be  regarded 

carbons  have  found  extensive  practical  appli-  as  secondary  products,  to  be  made  only  inciden- 

cations  in  the  manufacture  of  the  azo  colors,  tally,  and  only  because  making  them  is  easen- 

The  azo  compounds,  containing  the  group— N  tial  to  the  application  to  certain  ores  of  the  wet 

= N — in  combination  with  two  aromatic  nuclei,  method  of  extracting  copper.    The  difficulty  of 

are  all  colored,  but  the  azo  hydrocarbons  them-  obtaining  a  supply  of  ammonia  commensurate 

selves  have  no  affinity  for  animal  and  vege-  with  the  extension  of  the  demand,  which  it  was 

table  fibers,  and  hence  can  not  be  used  as  dyes,  at  one  time  thought  would  hinder  the  speedy 

On  the  other  hand,  sucli  of  their  derivatives  as  development  of  the  ammonia  process  for  mak- 

contain  amido  or  hydroxyl  groups  are  color-  ing  soda,  has  been  removed — so  completely 

ing  matters.    Some  of  these  have  long  been  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  ^e 

known,  but,  with  the  exception  of  aniline  yel-  development  of  the  process,  the  price  of  am- 

low  and  Bismarck- brown,  the  azo  compounds  monia  is  falling.    It  is  now  obtained  commer- 

were  not  made  use  of  until  1876.    Since  then,  cially  from  coke-ovens ;  and  Mr.  William  Fer- 

a  great  number  of  new  ones  have  been  made,  rie  has  introduced  with  success  a  method  for 

many  of  which  have  been  patented  and  manu-  collecting  it  from  the  gases  of  blast-fumacea 

factured  on  a  large  scale.    The  oxyazo  colors  in  which  raw  coal  is  used.    From  two  of  the 

are  made  from  a  diazo  salt  and  the  oombina-  sixteen  blast-furnaces  at  the  Gartsherry  Iron 

tion  of  a  phenol  with  an  alkali  metal.    The  Works  in  Scotland,  ammonia  and  tar  are  now 

amidoazo  colors  are  made  on  a  large  scale  by  regularly   collected   at   the   rate  of  twenty 

the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  free  amine,  or,  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  ton  of  ooid 

*when  this  is  not  practicable,  by  the  action  of  consumed.    Thus  it  appears  to  be  possible  to 

.a  diazo  salt  on  an  amine.    By  means  of  these  collect  and  utilize  as  ammonia  a  portion  at 

reactions  the  number  of  azo  colors  which  may  least  of  the  nitrogen  of  nearly  all  the  fuel 

be  formed  from  aromatic  compounds  contain-  burned  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes.   A 

ing  amido  and  hydroxyl  groups  is  almost  in-  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  soda-maker 

finite.     The  popularity  of  these   colors  has  shall  entirely  cease  to  use  raw  coal  as  fuel,  but 

become  so  great  that  the  demand  for  the  by-  shall  convert  all  his  coal  into  coke,  coUecting 

drocarbons  used  in  making  them  has  vastly  in-  for  sale  the  oil  and  ammonia  evolved  during 

creased,  and  their  price  has  risen  considerably,  the  conversion,  and  himself  using  for  heating 

while  attention  has  been  given  to  means  of  purposes  the  gases  evolved  during  the  coking 

producing  them  in  greater  abundance  and  in  operation  and  the  coke  itself.    It  is  believed 

the  state  of  parity  in  which  they  have  to  be  that  the  soda-maker  might  by  this  mode  of 

to  secure  perfect  colors.  proceeding  obtain  his  fuel  yirtually  for  noth- 

The  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  ammonia  mg.  In  the  Leblanc  process  the  chlorine  of 
process  has  been  greatly  increased  within  a  few  the  salt  decomposed  is  yielded  as  hydrochloric 
years  past.  Tables  of  die  relative  amounts  of  acid ;  in  the  ammonia  process  it  is  yielded  as  a 
soda  manufactured  in  different  countries  by  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 
the  Leblanc  and  the  ammonia  processes,  pre-  This  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  £ng- 
pared  by  Mr.  Walter  Weldon,  show  that  out  land,  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  in 
of  a  total  of  708,726  tons,  representing  the  an-  excess ;  but  on  the  Continent,  where  the  de- 
nnal  products  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger-  maud  for  chlorine  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
many,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  it  operates  against  the  Leblanc  process.  M. 
163,225  tons  are  manafactured  by  the  ammonia  Solvay  is  accordingly  about  to  try  at  his  am- 
process  and  645,500  tons  by  the  Leblanc  pro-  monia-soda  works  m  Dombasle,  France,  a  pro- 
cess. A  new  enterprise  has  been  begun  for  the  cess  for  obtaining  hydrochloric  acid  from  oal* 
working  of  the  Leblanc  process  in  connection  cium  chloride.  Having  concentrated  by  evap- 
with  the  extraction  of  copper  and  iron  from  oration  the  mixed  solution  of  calcium  and  so- 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites,  in  which  the  dium  chlorides  which  is  the  residual  product 
sulpharic  acid  evolved  m  that  manufacture  of  the  ammonia  process,  he  mixes  it  with  clay 
will  be  made  economically  available.  The  Rio  into  balls,  dries  the  balls  and  heats  them  to 
Tinto  Company  is  building  factories  in  France  redness  in  a  current  of  steam,  whereby  he  ob- 
for  the  exploitation  of  a  combined  process  in  tains  a  mixture  of  the  vapor  of  water  and  the 
which  copper  and  oxide  of  iron  will  be  relied  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  he  dries  by 
upon  as  the  products  of  chief  importance,  while  passing  through  a  very  strong  solution  of  bi* 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  made  as  chloride  of  calcium. 
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The  Sooi6t6  de  St  Croix  at  Lisle  is  manu-  ing  ^T"  Fahr.,  if  protected  from  the  light.  All 
factoring  potash  iipon  a  large  scale  by  the  products  which  are  to  be  bleached  by  this 
trimethylamine  process,  which  is  simihu*  in  substance  must  be  submitted  to  a  preparatory 
principle  to  the  ammonia  process  for  the  man-  treatment,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  render 
ufacture  of  soda.  The  latter  process  can  not  them  capable  in  every  part  of  being  moistened 
be  osed  for  the  manufacture  of  potash,  by  rea-  with  the  watery  solution, 
son  of  the  too  great  solubility  of  hydro-potassio  Dr.  Max  Schaffner  and  Mr.  W.  Helbig,  of  the 
carbonate  in  solution  of  ammonium  onloride.  Aussig  Works,  Bohemia,  have  applied  a  pro- 
Bicarbonate  of  potash  is,  however,  but  very  cess  for  recovering  sulphur  from  alkali-waste, 
slightly  soluble  in  chloride  of  trimethylamine.  which,  while  it  requires  no  acid,  saves  the 
Besides  the  nature  of  the  ammonia  employed,  whole  of  the  sulphur  orig^naUy  contained  in 
the  chemistry  of  this  process  appears  to  differ  the  waste,  and  in  addition  all  of  the  calcium  as 
from  that  of  the  ammonia  process  also  in  the  carbonate.  It  includes  three  operations,  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  using  a  bicarbonate  as  in  first  of  which  consists  in  heatins  fresh  waste 
that  process,  the  sesquicarbonate,  the  highest  with  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  in  a  closed 
carbonate  of  trimethylamine  that  can  be  ob-  iron  vessel  furnished  with  a  mechanicd  agi- 
tained  at  present  in  a  free  state,  is  employed,  tator,  when  two  double  decompositions  take 
and  the  reactions  are  more  complex.  The  tri-  place— calcium  sulphide  and  magnesium  chlor- 
methylamine  process  is  limited  in  its  applica-  ide  into  calcium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulph- 
tion,  for  it  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of  ide ;  and  a  reaction  of  the  last  upon  some  of  the 
potash  only  from  potassium  chloride,  while  the  water  present  to  produce  magnesia  and  sulphu- 
Engel  process  is  efficient  either  witn  that  salt  reted  hydrogen.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  is 
or  with  the  sulphate.  evolved  in  a  continuous  scream  until  the  charge 

G.  Archibald  describes  a  new    industrial  of  waste  is  completely  decomposed,  and  then 

method   of  preparing  paper-pulp,  which  has  there  remains  in  the  boiler  a  solution  of  cal- 

been  patented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  cium  chloride  holding  in  suspension  an  equiva- 

Wood  or  straw  is  cut  to  pieces,  macerated  with  lent  of  magnesia.    In  the  second  operation, 

milk  of  lime,  transferred  to  a  digester  after  one  third  of  the    sulphureted    hydrogen    is 

twenty-four  hours,  and  saturated  with  sulphur-  burned  into  SOa  and  steam,  and  these  products 

ou8  aoid,  with  the  simultaneous  application  of  are  mixed  with  the  other  two  thirds  and  passed 

a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  for  one  or  two  through  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  whence 

hours.    Thematerialisthen  washed  with  water  is  derived  a  thin  magma,  consisting  of  solu* 

and  again  treated  under  pressure  with  three  tion  of  calcium  chloride  holding  in  suspension 

per  cent,  calcium  chloride  and  half  per  cent,  free  sulphur.    The  third  operation  consists  in 

aluminum  sulphate.    After  these  substances  injecting  carbonic  dioxide  into  the  solution  of 

have  been  washed  out,  the  pulp  resembles  cot-  calcium  chloride,  holding  magnesia  in  suspen- 

ton  in  appearance,  and  can  be  employed  for  sion,  which  had  been  obtain^  as  the  residual 

manufacturing  the  finer  grades  of  paper  at  once,  product  of  the  first  operation,  thereby  repro- 

The  process  requires  about  three  hours  after  the  ducing  the  quantity  of  magnesium  chloride 

treatment  with  milk  of  lime.  which  had  been  begun  with,  and  at  the  same 

A.Houzeau  and  Fr.Gk)ppelsroeder  have  traced  time  regenerating  all  the  calcium  carbonate 
the  active  agency  in  grass-bleaching,  which  which  had  been  employed  for  the  production 
Sohoenbein  ascribed  to  ozone,  to  peroxide  of  of  the  black  ash,  of  which  the  waste  had  been 
hydrogen.  The  proportion  of  this  substance  in  one  of  the  constituents.  Mr.  Alexander  Chance, 
the  air  was  found  to  differ,  according  to  a  va-  of  Birmingham,  has  applied  a  modification  of 
riety  of  circumstances ;  and  the  preponderating  the  third  part  of  the  process,  by  which  all  of 
influence  in  its  production  is  believed  to  be  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first 
light.  Atmospheric  precipitations,  particularly  operation  is  burned,  and  the  resulting  sulphur- 
hoar-frost,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  it ;  ous  oxide  is  sent  into  the  vitriol  chambers,  by 
and  the  quantity  that  came  to  the  earth  within  which  the  cost  of  the  process  is  reduced  simply 
four  months  was  found  to  amount  to  62*9  mil-  to  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  reducing  the 
ligranimes  per  square  metre.  The  ordinary  pro-  magnesium  chloride. 

oesses  of  open-air  and  wax-bleaching  are  at-  MM.  Benker  and  Lasne  have  introduced  a 
tended  with  so  many  inconveniences  in  delays  process  for  economizing  nitrous  compounds  in 
that  the  production  of  the  effective  agent  in  a  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  con- 
concentrated  form  was  suggested  as  a  manifest  sists  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  peroxide  in 
remedy.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  superior  the  chamber  gases  before  they  reach  the  Gay- 
to  all  other  media  for  oxidation  in  bleaching,  Lussac  tower  into  nitrous  anhydride  (Nsd), 
in  that  it  can  be  used  without  inconvenience  which  forms  a  stable  compound  with  sulphuric 
and  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the  fiber,  acid.  This  is  done  by  injecting  into  the  con- 
It  may  be  concentrated  from  its  solutions  by  duit  conveying  the  exit  gases  from  the  last 
freezing  out,  or  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  chamber  to  the  foot  of  the  Gay-Lussac  tower, 
over  sulphuric  add,  at  a  temperature  of  from  a  regulated  quantity  of  sulphurous  oxide,  ac- 
69°  to  68°  Fahr.  Diluted  solutions  of  it  are  companied  with  just  the  quantity  of  vapor  of 
equal  to  solution  of  chlorine  in  effect,  and  will  water  necessary  to  form,  with  the  SOfl+NOt, 
keep  for  months  in  a  temperature  not  exceed*  nitro-sulphurio  acid.    Another  plan  for  accom- 
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pUsfaing  fhe  same  object  consists  in  making  from  the  use  of  vnsnspected  water-pipes  of 

the  gases  which  have  traversed  the  ordinary  lead,  was  induced  to  examine  the  merits  of 

Gay-Lussac  tower  afterward  traverse  several  the  tin-lined  pipes.    A  pipe,  the  coating  of 

supplementary  towers,  supplied  with  weaker  which  was  from  i^  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick, 

sulphmic  acid  than  is  supplied  to  the  Gay-  to  his  surprise,  gave  evidence  of  contamina- 

Lnssac  tower  itself.  tion  to  the  water  that  passed  through,  and 

DmmsUc  ChcHlstrj*—- F.  P.  Hall,  of  the  Mas-  the   lining  was   found   to   contain   a  large 

sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  pub-  proportion  of  lead.    A  similar  pipe  from  an- 

lished  in  the  *^ American  Ohemical  Journal"  other  manufactory  revealed  the  same  impu- 

the  results  of  some  investigations  on  the  cor-  rity.    These  pipes  were  found  to  have  been 

rosion  of  fruit-cans  and  tin-foil  by  the  acids  of  mtide  by  pouring  tin  down  the  side  of  a  strip 

the  articles  of  food  inclosed  in  them.    Acetic,  of  lead  in  introducing  it  as  lininff.    In  the 

tartaric,  and  citric  acids  dissolved  more  tin  course  of  the  process  the  tin  had  dissolved  a 

and  lesd  (in  some  cases  twice  as  much)  from  considerable  quantity  of  lead.    Such  pipes  are 

sheets  of  pure  metal  than  from  alloys.    In  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  drawing  beer, 

glass-stoppered  bottles  from  which  the  air  was  and  are  in  danger  of  contaminating  the  liquor, 

as  well  excluded  as  it  is  from  ordinary  fruit-  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which,  standing 

cans,  the  action  was  less  than  in  loosely-oov-  m  them  over  night,  is  sold  to  the  first  customer 

ered  beakers,  but  still   considerable.    Three  in  the  morning.    In  another  kind  of  lead  pipe, 

cans  that  had  been  emptied  were  let  stand  called  **  tinned-lead  pipe,"  the  inside  coating  is 

two  weeks  with  acid  in  them,  at  the  end  of  made  by  filling  the  nrst  few  inches  of  the  lead 

which  time  the  tinning  had  been  taken  off  up  pipe,  while  still  very  hot,  with  molten  tin, 

as  far  as  the  acid  reached.    There  was  dis-  wnich  remains  molten  and  washes  the  inner 

surface  of  the  lead  tube  as  it  is  produced.  The 
quantity  of  this  "  tin  "  increases  as  the  pipe  is 
drawn  out,  by  melting  the  lead  with  which  it 
is  in  contact  and  carrying  it  along,  and  ulti- 
mately the  lining  consists  chiefly  of  lead.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  ol]«erved  that  aerated  waters  are 
contaminated  with  lead  much  more  often  and 
Hence  a  can  once  opened  should  be  emptied  in  many  cases  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
immediately,  as  corrosion  thereafter  takes  place  would  be  expected,  considering  the  pains  which 
very  rapidly.  Analyses  of  the  **  bright  plate "  is  taken  in  preparing  the  articles.  Manufac- 
of  which  cans  and  other  tinware  are  made,  turers  admit  the  fact,  but  say  that  it  is  impos- 
showed  no  admixture  of  lead  in  the  tinning,  sible  to  procure  the  substances  free  from  me- 
and  no  tinware  could  be  found  made  of  ^^terne  tallic  contamination  at  anything  like  reason- 
plate,"  the  sort  that  is  understood  to  be  coated  able  cost 

with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  The  solder  of  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon  has  been  carrying  on  in- 
the  cans,  however,  contains  a  large  amount  of  vestigations  upon  the  action  of  antiseptics, 
lead,  and  vegetable  acids  act  on  this  as  well  as  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  disinfectant 
on  the  pure  tin  of  the  plate.  power  of  any  antiseptic  appears  to  be  the  more 
Twelve  specimens  of  tin-foil  obtained  from  feeble  as  the  putrefaction  is  the  more  ad- 
dealers  were  analyzed.  Only  three  of  these  vanced.  If  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
were  sold  for  pure  tin,  and  they  proved  to  be  one  tenth  its  weight  of  minced  meat  be  taken 
as  represented ;  the  others,  some  of  which  as  the  normal  solution,  it  will  exhale  during 
were  cidled  *^  composition  foil,"  gave  from  60  the  first  stages  of  putrefaction  an  extremely 
to  95  per  cent,  of  lead.  Nine  specimens  that  fetid  odor,  which,  however,  can  be  destroyed 
had  been  in  use  gave  various  results.  Two  by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  antiseptic, 
from  different  kinds  of  compressed  yeast  con-  At  the  end  of  about  two  months  new  bodies 
tained  no  lead,  and  a  piece  of  foil  from  a  cake  with  a  special  odor  will  be  developed,  which 
of  chocolate  bought  at  a  street  stand  was  also  require  for  their  destruction  quantities  of  the 
pure.  A  piece  of  embossed  foil  from  a  fancy  same  antiseptic  at  least  twice  as  great  as  at 
cake  of  chocolate  gave  80  per  cent  of  lead,  first  If  the  power  of  antiseptics  be  measured 
and  in  two  specimens  from  NeufchAtel^)heese  by  taking  as  a  means  of  comparison  their  dis- 
were  found  respectively  78*19  and  75*27  per  infectant  properties  upon  a  given  weight  of 
cent  ^'  The  use  of  a  foil  containing  about  75  the  normal  solution  already  mentioned,  the 
per  cent  of  lead  for  wrapping  the  so-called  most  powerful  disinfectants  will  be  shown  to 
NeufchAtel  and  other  soft  cheese  is  certainly  be  potassium  permanganate,  chloride  of  lime, 
reprehensible.  Owing  to  the  acid  in  or  de-  sulphate  of  iron  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
veloped  in  the  cheese,  the  foil  becomes  crum-  phenol,  and  the  glyceroborates  of  sodium  and 
bly,  and  even  when  the  cheese  is  first  covered  potassium.  There  is  no  parallelism  between 
with  greased  paper,  particles  of  the  oxidized  the  disinfectant  action  of  an  antiseptic  and  its 
foil  are  very  likely  to  become  attached  to  the  action  on  microbes.  Potassium  permanganate, 
cheese  as  it  is  used."  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfect- 
Mr.  WQliam  Thomson,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  having  ants,  exercises  no  appreciable  action  on  mi- 
investigated  a  cast  of  lead-poisoning  arising  crobea.    Alcohol,  which  checks  the  develop- 
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raent  of  miorobeB,  exerts  odIj  a  rery  feeble  Oleve,  taking  the  mean  of  twelve  ezperi- 
diainfectant  action  upon  the  prodncts  of  pntre-  ments  upon  the  synthesis  of  yttrium  sulphate 
faction.  There  is  likewise  no  parallelism  be-  with  pure  material,  proved  to  be  free  from 
tween  the  power  of  preventing  pntrefiEMtion  terbia,  has  redetermined  the  atomic  weight  of 
and  that  of  checking  it  when  it  has  begun,  yttrium  to  be  88*9±*027,  or,  if  SOi=s80,  then 
Phenol  and  alcohol  are  excellent  preservative  Yt=89'02.  The  last  figure  suggests  a  fairly 
agents,  bat  have  only  a  slight  action  upon  close  conformity  with  Front's  law. 
putrefaction  in  progress ;  with  the  exception  Clemens  Zimmermann  has  prepared  uranium 
of  a  very  few  substances  which  are  pNOwerful  by  reducing  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  sodium 
toxic  agents,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  the  wiUi  chloride  of  uranium,  by  heating  in  a  char- 
greater  number  of  antiseptics,  and  notably  coal  crucible.  Thus  prepared,  its  atomic  weight 
phenol,  have  only  a  very  feeble  action  upon  has  been  calculated  to  be  240,  or  greater  than 
bacteria.  M.  Le  Bon  even  regards  phenol  as  that  of  any  other  known  metal.  Uranium  has 
one  of  the  best  liquids  which  can  be  employed  the  color  and  luster  of  silver,  but  is  harder,  and 
to  preserve  living  bacteria  for  a  long  time,  fives  out  sparks  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 
The  experiments  made  upon  cadaver  alkaloids  It  oxidizes  ffradually  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
can  not  serve  to  decide  the  question  as  to  bums  when  neated  on  platinum-foil,  and  is  dis- 
whether  the  volatile  alkaloids  which  give  to  solved  by  nitric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  has 
putrefaction  its  odor  are  poisonous,  for  such  been  determined  at  18*7. 
experiments  have  generally  been  made  by  in-  luljtte  Ctadslry* — ^The  properties  of  hydro- 
troducing  into  the  system  putrefaction  prod-  gen  dioxide  as  an  oxidizing  agent  have  been 
nets  containing  bacteria,  to  which  the  effects  found  useful  in  a  variety  of  analyses.  It  oxi- 
observed  may  be  attributable.  M.  Le  Bon's  ex-  dizes  arsenious  acid  to  arsenic  acid,  and  phos- 
periments  were  made  upon  frogs  placed  in  jars,  phorous  acid  to  phosphoric  acid,  and  decom- 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  very  thin  layer  poses  hydrogen  sulphide  with  the  formation  of 
of  his  normal  liquid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  water  and  free  sulphur.  If,  however,  it  acts 
putrefaction  the  liquid,  although  it  emitted  a  in  ammoniacal  solution,  such  as  ammonium 
very  fetid  odor,  swarmed  with  bacteria,  and  sulphide  or  sodium  sulphide,  the  liquid  be- 
waa  very  viruleot  if  injected  under  the  skin,  comes  warm,  and  is  gradually  decolorized  with- 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  frogs ;  but  out  deposition  of  sulphur ;  but  that  sub- 
the  same  fiauid,  two  months  old  and  no  longer  stance  is  instead  oxidized  to  sulphates  and  hy- 
having  virulent  properties,  killed  in  a  few  min-  posnlphates.  With  sulphide  of  tin,  antimo- 
ntes  the  animals  that  breathed  its  exhalations,  nium  and  arsenic  in  ammonium  sulphide,  the 
In  fact,  the  virulent  power  of  a  body  in  putre-  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide  causes  oxidation 
faction  and  the  toxic  power  of  the  volatile  of  the  ammonium  sulphide,  with  at  first  pre- 
compounds  which  it  gives  off  seem  to  be  in  an  cipitation  of  the  other  sulphides,  ending,  on  the 
inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  The  extremely  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent  and  heat- 
minute  quantity  of  the  products  of  advanced  ing,  in  their  more  or  less  complete  transforma- 
pntrefaction  necessary  to  kill  an  animal  by  tion  into  oxides.  The  conduct  of  hydrogen  di- 
simple  mixture  with  the  air  it  breathes  is  a  oxide  toward  ammonium  sulphide,  or  the  action 
fact  that  shows  these  volatile  alkaloids  to  be  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  on  ammoniacal  hy- 
extremely  poisonous.  drofen  dioxide,  may  be  employed  in  quiditative 
itMrie  Wdghta. — ^Nilson  has  calculated  the  analysis  for  destroying  an  excess  of  those  sul- 
atomic  weight  of  thorium  from  the  sulphate,  phides,  and  in  quantitative  andysis  for  deter- 
which  he  obtained  from  Arendal  thorite  by  mining  amounts  of  gaseous  or  dissolved  hydro- 
soooeadve  treatment  with  hydrochloric  and  gen  sulphide,  or  for  the  determination  of  sulphur 
salphnrio  acids.  The  purified  salt  was  twice  or  metals  in  sulphides.  The  property  of  oxi- 
precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  washed  and  dizing  hydrogen  sulphide  easily  and  completely 
diasolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  con-  in  alkaline  solution  may  be  taken  advantage 
▼erted  into  an  oxalate  and  ignited.  The  snow-  of  in  the  estimation  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
white  oxide  was  converted  into  sulphate,  and  iodine  in  liquids  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
this  was  allowed  to  crystallize  by  the  sponta-  Metallic  sulphides  which  are  oxidized  directly 
neons  evaporation  of  its  solution.  Large,  trans-  by  hydrogen  dioxide  mar  be  estimated  by  the 
parent,  brilliant  crystals  were  thus  obtained,  amount  of  sulphuric  acia  formed  in  the  solu- 
whioh  were  permanent  in  the  air  and  had  the  tion.  Such  metals  are  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc, 
composition  Th(S04)fl(HiO).  For  the  estima-  copper,  and  cobalt.  The  estimation  of  metals 
tion  of  the  atomic  weight  a  weighed  qnan-  by  this  means  is  capable  of  more  extended  ap- 
tity  of  the  pulverized  salt  was  heated  to  expel  plication  than  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  snl- 
ita  crystal  water,  again  weighed,  and  then  phide.  Pure  metallic  sulphides  are  seldom 
affain  heated  to  a  fuU  white  heat  The  snl-  obtained  in  analysis,  but  more  frequentiy  mix- 
phario  oxide  was  entirely  expelled,  leaving  the  tnres  with  free  sulphur.    The  amount  of  free 

fnre  thorium  oxide,  which  was  again  weighed,  sulphur  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  hydro- 

'rom  the  data  thus  obtained  the  atomio  weight  gen  sulphide  liberated  by  an  acid,  and  hence 

was  circulated.    Assuming  the  quadrivalence  the  advantage  of  determining  the  latter.    It  is 

of  thorinm,  the  means  of  two  series  of  obser-  absorbed  in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  described  by 

vations  are,  respectively,  282*48  and  282*87.  the  authors.    Foremost  among  the  metals  that 
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may  be  conveniently  determined  in  this  way,  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the  air,  levnlose  is  deU- 

are  antimony,  tin,  cadmium,  and  iron.  qnescent,  but  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  very 

A  qaeetion  has  arisen  in  the  examination  of  slightly  hygroscopic.  It  fuses  at  about  96°,  and 
the  various  processes  for  the  analysis  of  water,  at  100°  loses  water  gradually,  yielding  ether 
whether  a  loss  of  volatile  organic  matter  may  derivatives.  Its  rotary  power  varies  very  rap- 
not  occur  during  the  evaporation  and  boiling  idly  with  the  temperature,  and  varies  in  a  still 
which  are  necessary,  particularly  in  the  ammo-  greater  degree  with  the  dilution  of  the  solu- 
nia  process.    Mr.  Charles  W.  Marsh  has  made  tion. 

experiments  to  determine  this  question,  to  which  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  of  the  United  States 

attention  was  more  strongly  directed,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a  series 

investigations  were  going  on,  by  the  observa-  of  analyses  of  grasses  of  the  United  States,  for 

tion  by  Prof.  Ira  Remsen  of  such  a  loss  in  his  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relations  of  cul- 

analysis  of  the  Fann-pond  water  of  Boston,  tivated  and  wild  grasses  to  each  other,  and  the 

Out  of  twenty- six  analyses  which  he  performed  variations  in  composition  which  one  species 

for  this  purpose  by  the  Wanlclyn  process,  the  may  present  when  grown  on  different  soils  and 

sum  of  the  free  and  the  albuminoid  ammonias  in  different  climates.    His  analyses  embraced 

was  equal  to  the  ^^  total  ammonia  "  in  only  77  of  wild  grasses,  21  of  grasses  from  one  farm 

four.    In  one  of  the  four  the  sum  apparently  in  Pennsylvania,  19  of  grasses  from  the  grounds 

exceeded  the  ^^  total,*'  betraying  probably  a  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  6  of 

slight  error  in  the  estimation.    Trrese  results  orchiurd-grass  l^om  various  localities.    Against 

prove  that  something  in  the  water  escapes  con-  the  results  he  has  placed,  for  comparison,  the 

version  into  ammonia.    To  determine  whether  averages  of  those  obtained  by  Worn  from  the 

this  was  something  that  escaped  condensation,  analyses  of  German  grasses.     The  analyses 

or  something  that  would  be  found  in  the  dis-  plainly  show  that  all  our  American  grasses 

tillate,  ten  other  analyses  were  made,  the  dis-  are  strikingly  different  in  composition  from 

tillates  of  which  were  redistilled  with  perman-  similar  German  varieties,  chiefly  in  that  the 

ganate  and  nesslerized.     It  appeared  in  eight  content  of  nitrogen  is  smaller,  and  the  amount 

of  the  last  analyses  that  the  excess  of  ammonia  of  fiber  is  diminished,  while  the  amount  of 

obtained  where  the  whole  of  the  water  was  nitrogen  free  extract  is  larger,  and  the  £at  is 

distilled  with  the  permanganate  directly,  over  dightly  increased.    The  nutritive  range  in  the 

tlie  sum  of  the   free  and  albuminoid  ammo-  American  grasses  is,  then,  much  wider  than 

nia  as  usually  obtained,  was  due  to  some  vola-  in  the  German   grasses.     In  the  American 

tile,  condensible,  nitrogenons  compound,  from  grasses  the  wild  varieties  are  of  much  lesQ  nu- 

which  as  much  ammonia  could  be  obtained  by  tritive  value  than  the  cultivated  sorts.    The 

the  action  of  boiling  permanganate  after  its  average  composition  of  orchard-grass  is  not 

distillation  from  the  original  water  as  before,  equal  to  that  of  the  better-cultivated  grasses, 

A  modification  of  the  usual  ammonia  process  and  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  improved  as  the 

is  sugvested  by  these  experiments.  cultivation  is  higher — a  fact  shown  by  the 

MM.  Ed.  Heckel  and  Fr.  Schlagdenhauffen  superior  quality  of  the  grasses  grown  in  the 

have  made  analyses  of  the  kola-nut  (^f^rtn/toria  highly-fertilized  grounds  of  the  department. 

acuininata\  and  found  that  it  is  richer  in  cafe-  The  tables  of  the  analyses  also  show  that  the 

ine  than  the  most  esteemed  coffees,  and  that  amount  ofnitrogen  in  the  non-albuminoid  form 

this  base  is  all  included  in  a  free  state,  and  is  larger  in  the  wild  grasses  than  in  the  oulti- 

not  combined,  as  in  coffee,  with  an  organic  vated  varieties,  and  that  it  varies  somewhat 

acid ;  that  it  contains  a  very  appreciable  quan-  inversely  as  the  quality  of  the  grass.    In  the 

tity  of  theobromine,  which  operates  to  augment  analysis  of  a  single  species  (orchard -grass),  from 

the  action  of  the  cafeine ;  that  a  notable  quan-  different  localities,  it  appeared  that  the  amount 

tity  of  glucose,  of  which  cacao  exhibits  no  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  does  not  increase 

trace,  is  present ;  that  the  quantity  of  amidon  with  an  increase  in  tbe  total  amount  of  nitrogen 

is  triple  what  it  is  in  the  seeds  of  theobroma ;  in  the  grass,  for  the  poorer  species  had  more 

that  fatty  matter  is  much  less  abundant  than  than  twice  as  much,  relatively  to  the  total  nitro- 

in  cacao ;  and  that  a  specific  tannin  and  a  red  gen,  as  the  more  cultivated  ones;  and  the  varia- 

ooloring-matter  are  present  tions  in  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  do  not 

The  difficulties  which   have  hitherto  pre-  show  any  regularity  dependent  on  climate  and 

vented  the  isolation  of  levulose  in  a  satisfac-  surroundings.    Analyses  of  meadow  fox-tail  at 

tory  state  of  purity  have  been  overcome  by  four  stages  of  growth  showed  that  the  total 

Messrs.  Jnngfleisch  and  Lefranc,  who  have  nitrogen  diminishes  regularly  from  early  to  late 

succeeded  in  preparing  the  pure  substance  in  stages ;  that  the  albumen  diminishes  nearly  in 

crystalline  form,  and  have  studied  its  proper-  the  same  way,  but  remains  constant  for  quite 

ties.   Thus  crystallized,  it  consists  of  fine,  color-  a  long  period  at  the  time  of  blooming ;  and  that 

less,  silky  needles,  which  sometimes  attain  the  the    non-albuminoid  nitrogenons   substances, 

length  of  ten  millimetres,  and  usually  radiate  while  decreasing  rapidly  from  the  first  stage 

from  a  central  point,  forming  spherical  groups,  at  which  the  grass  was  collected,  to  nothing  at 

When  treed  from  mother-liquor  and  dried  over  full  bloom,  increase  again  slightly  after  bloom, 

sulphuric  acid,  their  composition  is  represented  The  fiber  increases  toward  maturity,  while  the 

by  the  formula  CtHnOt.  When  moistened  with  fat  decreases.    The  substances  making  up  the 
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"free-nitrogen  extract^*  rary  less  regalarly.  peptones  are  notliiog  but  albntniDates  which 

Sugars  appear  in  larger  amount  in  the  young  differ  from  ordinary  albumen  by  containing  a 

plant  than  in  the  other  stages.    The  same  is  diminished  content  of  inorganic  salts  and  a 

the  case  wi^  the  organic  acids.  somewhat  different  molecular  formation,  but 

Ailaal  CkMUstry. — Accompanying  the  forma-  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  view  are 

tion  of  nitrogenous  tissue  in  the  vegetable  controverted  by  Maly  and  Herth,  who  found 

organism,  occurs  a  corresponding  increase  of  no  evidences  of  a  materially  diminished  quan- 

phosphoric  acid,  and  in  the  excretory  products  tity  of  salts ;  and  Aronson  has  shown  that  the 

of  the  animal  kingdom  a  definite  quantity  of  uncoagulability  of  the  pei>tones — their  most 

nitrogen  has  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  striking  feature — is  wholly  independent  of  in- 

a  relauve  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.    Again,  organic  salts.  Herth  concludes  that  the  analyti- 

when  less  nitrogen  is  excreted  than  is  taken  in  cal  data  give  no  idea  of  the  actual  alterations 

the  food,  less  phosphoric  acid  is  also  passed  off,  which  albumen  undergoes  in  its  transf  orma- 

and  from  these  data  Kossel  has  inferred  the  tion  into  peptones,  and  thinks  it  possible  that 

existence  of  a  compound  of  albuminous  matter  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  takes  place ;  but 

with  phosphoric  acid.    The  nudeins  approach  he  has  few  supporters.    Henninger  believes, 

nearest  to  such  a  composition.    Kossel  has  re-  after   a  long  investigation,  with  Wurz   and 

cently  undertaken  a  quantitative  determination  Hoppe-Sejler,  that  the  formation  of  peptones 

of  nudein  by  estimating  the  nudein-phosphoric  is  due  to  a  process  of  hydration.    He  has  also 

acid.  attempted  to  produce  albumen  again  from  his 

His  percentages  of  acid  found  in  various  tis-  peptones  by  a  process  of  dehydration,  and  has 
sues  are  always  largest  in  the  case  of  organs  succeeded  in  forming  syntonin,  the  next  modi- 
containing  most  cell-nuclei ;  thus,  in  the  spleen  fication  of  albumen.  This  result  has  been  con- 
of  the  ox  was  found  *686  per  cent,  of  nudein-  firmed  by  Hoffmeister,  who  has,  by  dehydrating 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  liver  *390  per  cent.,  and  fibrine-peptone  and  ai&H>lving  the  product  in 
m  the  pancreas  *580  per  cent.,  while  in  ox-mus-  cold  water,  obtained  a  fiocculent  residue  show- 
de  was  found  only  *092  per  cent,  and  in  human  ing  all  the  reactions  of  albumen.  Maly  holds 
blood  merely  a  trace.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  only  one  principal  product  of  di- 
that  the  amount  of  nudein  might  be  deter-  gestion,  one  peptone,  which  differs  but  slightly 
mined  from  the  quantity  of  its  decompo^tion  from  the  mother-substance  in  composition, 
products,  viz.,  guanine,  xanthine,  ana  hypo-  Kossel  inclines  to  the  belief  that  more  than 
xanthine,  but  kossel  has  found  that  the  quan-  one  peptone  can  originate  from  a  single  albu- 
tity  of  hypoxanthine,  though  in  proportion  to  men,  and  that  these  bodies  which  we  now  term 
the  quantity  of  nudein  in  some  organs,  bears  peptones  do  not  actually  possess  a  chemical  in- 
no  such  relation  in  the  muscles ;  thus  the  mus-  dividuality.  As  regards  the  nature  of  peptone, 
de  of  tiie  fowl  yields  much  hypoxanthine,  but  whether  it  is  an  acid  or  a  base,  the  preponder- 
has  a  very  small  content  of  nudein.  He  also  ance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  its  being  an 
points  out  that  the  organs  especially  engaged  acid,  while  it  is  capable  of  acting  both  as  an 
m  the  nutritive  and  regenerative  processes  of  acid  and  as  a  base.  Henninger  regards  the 
the  body  contain  far  more  phosphoric  acid  in  peptones  as  feeble  amido  acids,  and,  as  such, 
the  form  of  nudein  than  the  locomotor  appa-  capable  of  acting  either  as  acids  or  bases.  The 
ratus.  Two  so-called  nucleins,  those  from  cow's  combination  of  peptones  with  acids  is  formed 
milk  and  the  yolk  of  egg,  which  do  not  come  directly  whenever  an  acid  is  added  to  a  solu- 
from  cell-nuclei,  differ  from  those  found  in  liv-  tion  of  peptone,  and  the  compound  is  a  salt  of 
ing  tissue  in  yielding  no  xanthine,  hypoxan-  the  peptone  corresponding  to  the  acid  em- 
thkie,  or  guanine.  ployed.     Peptones  also  combine  with  salts, 

The  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  peptones  forming  a  very  loose  union. 

has  been  much  discussed,  and  no  agreement  of  R.  H.  Chittenden  has  given  an  account  of  an 

opinion  has  been  reachea  upon  it.    In  fact,  the  examination  for  arsenic  of  a  human  body  dis- 

numerous  results  recorded  are  so  strikingly  at  interred  for  the  purpose  nearly  six  months  after 

variance  with  each  other  that  the  theories  on  the  burial,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount 

subject  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  very  much  of  poison  in  the  whole  body,  and  at  the  same 

modified.    These  differences  may  be  partly  ao-  time  to  glean  all  possible  facts  relative  to  its 

counted  for  by  reference  to  the  great  diversity  distribution.    The  analysis  was  performed  by 

of  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  have  oxidizing  a  weighed  amount  of  the  sampled  or- 

been  conducted.  According  to  Herth's  analysis,  ganio  matter  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 

there  is  but  little  difference  between  albumen  at  devated  temperatures,  and  ultimately  ob- 

( Wurz's  formula)  and  the  peptone  formed  from  taining  the  arsenic  and  weighing  it  in  the 

it.    From  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  pep-  metallic  state,  the  results  being  verified  when 

tones  prepared  by  fractional  precipitation  with  possible   by  duplicate    analyses.     From   the 

alcohol  and  ether,  Herth  has  drawn  oondu-  amount  of  arsenic  found  in  the  portion  exam- 

sions  in  favor  of  the  individuality  of  the  pep-  ined,  the  content  of  the  entire  organ  or  por- 

tones,  and  infers  that  there  is  no  ground  for  tion  of  tissue  was  calculated.    By  this  method, 

belief  in  the  theory  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  internal  organs  were  found  to  contain 

several  dosely-related  bodies.     Adamkiewicz  1*1694  grain  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  the  rest 

ooudndes  from  his  studies  that  chemically  the  of  the  body  1*9498,  making  a  total  of  8*1192 
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grains  for  the  whole  body.  A  strikmg  featare  solved  gas  into  the  tissaes  of  the  individual  or- 
of  the  results  was  the  irregular  distribution  of  gans ;  and  that  in  this  way  each  individual 
the  arsenic  in  the  muscular  tissue,  which  va-  organ  breathes  independently  at  the  expense 
ried  from  nothing  in  the  bone  up  to  a  quarter  of  the  free  oxygen.  Thus,  not  only  do  organ- 
of  a  grain  per  pound  in  the  muscle  of  the  isms  as  a  whole  have  the  power  to  make  oxy- 
back,  whereas,  in  cases  of  chronic  poisoning,  or  gen  active,  but  each  of  their  organs,  indeed 
where  arsenic  is  habituaUy  used,  the  distribu-  each  individual  cell ;  or,  rather,  they  contain 
tion  is  generally  quite  regular.  The  irregu-  substances  which  have  the  power.  Hence  the 
larity  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  arsenic  problem  of  active  oxygen  is  in  the  highest  de- 
having  been  taken  but  a  short  time  before  gree  important,  as  well  for  physiology  as  for 
death,  particularly  as  the  larger  proportions  of  chemistry. 

poison  m  the  muscular  tissue  were  observed  in  CsHtnej  of  Um  iHtnt  of  Ctrbtik  Add  tai  Oe 
the  parts  nearer  to  the  great  vessels  and  or-  ikt — Very  careful  determinations  of  the  propor- 
gans.  It  is  usual  in  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  tion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  at  dif- 
to  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  poison  ferent  places  have  been  made  by  M.  J.  Reiset, 
in  the  kidneys.  In  the  present  case  only  a  with  a  particular  view  to  answering  the  ques- 
small  proportion  was  found  there,  while  the  tions:  For  a  given  place  is  there  more  or  less 
tongue  and  throat  contained  nearly  three  times  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  on  a  dear  day  than  on 
as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  contained  a  cloudy  day?  Is  there  a  difference  in  thepro- 
in  the  entire  left  arm.  It  has  been  asserted  portion  between  day  and  night,  or  between  win- 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  arsenic  in  the  ter  and  summer?  Is  there  more  or  less  oar- 
brain  is  an  index  as  to  whether  the  poison  was  bonic  acid  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  than  at 
introduced  into  the  body  before  or  after  death,  the  top?  Is  there  more  or  less  in  tlie  air  near 
The  finding  of  arsenic  in  the  brain  may  be  re-  the  sea  than  in  the  inland  country  ?  etc.  His 
garded  as  proof  that  its  introduction  was  not  tests  were  made  by  the  precipitation  of  car- 
postmortem^  but  its  absence  can  not  be  held  to  bonate  of  baryta  by  passing  a  known  volume 
prove  the  contrary.  The  amount  of  arsenic  ofair  through  a  solution  of  baryta.  His  investi- 
found  in  the  brain  in  the  present  case  can  be  gations  have  led  to  the  conclusions  that  the 
regarded  only  as  indicating  that  it  was  taken  maxima  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
in  a  form  readily  soluble  and  diffusible.  always  correspond  to  cloudy,  foggy,  or  misty 
Fanlve  aad  Active  toygn. — ^Moritz  Traube  weather ;  that  air  collected  in  the  night  con- 
has  published  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  tains  more  carbonic  acid  than  that  collected 
under  which  oxygen  experiences  the  remark-  during  the  day,  and  that  the  minima  of  the 
able  change  of  passing  from  the  ordinary  pas-  acid  correspond  to  days  of  fine  weather,  with 
sive  to  the  active  condition.  Considering  the  bright  sunlight  and  absence  of  clouds.  Inveeti- 
formation  of  hydrogen  dioxide  under  the  infiu-  gations  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  vegetation  on 
ence  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  metals  in  the  the  proportion  were  made  difiScult  by  the 
presence  of  water  and  air,  he  concludes,  from  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gas  in  the  air,  and  the 
such  experiments  as  he  has  made,  that  the  variations  were  hardly  appreciable.  They  in- 
process  is  not  one  of  the  oxidation  of  water,  dioated,  however,  a  diminution  of  the  propor- 
but  a  reduction  process,  in  which  the  dioxide  tion  over  growing  fields.  The  presence  of  a 
is  probably  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  flock  of  three  hundred  sheep  near  the  ap- 
directly  to  oxygen.  Oxygen,  at  the  ordinary  paratus  on  a  certain  day  of  fine  weather, 
temperature,  is  characterized  by  great  passivi-  caused  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion 
ty,  but  in  the  animal  body  it  becomes  active,  of  the  acid.  A  number  of  analyses  were  made 
and  has  the  power  of  effecting  oxidations  at  near  the  Pare  Monceau  in  Paris.  During  the 
temperatures  below  40^  0.  (104^  F.),  which  it  month  of  May,  when  fires  began  to  be  extin- 
can  otherwise  effect  only  at  a  red  heat  Re-  guished,  the  mean  was  found  to  be  80*57  per 
garded  from  this  stand-point,  the  adult  animal,  100,000  of  air.  The  maximum,  85*16,  was 
which  neither  loses  nor  gains  in  weight,  plays  obtained  on  the  27th  of  January,  1879,  dur- 
the  part  of  a  catalytic  body,  which,  without  ing  the  period  of  most  active  combustion ;  the 
suffering  material  change  in  composition,  causes  minimum,  29*18,  was  obtained  May  81,  1875. 
at  low  temperatures,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  The  normal  variations  in  proportion  are  gen- 
the  air,  the  almost  complete  combustion  of  erally  between  28  and  80  per  100,000  of  air, 
enormous  quantities  of  food.  Plants  also,  or,  and  are  more  sudden  and  more  numerous  dur- 
in  general,  all  organisms  down  to  and  indad-  ing  the  summer.  Determinations  made  by 
ing  bacteria  and  fungi,  possess  the  same  prop-  MM.  Muntz  and  £.  Aubin,  in  the  city  of  Paris 
erty,  though  to  a  much  less  extent ;  and  there  and  in  the  open  country  near  Vincennes, 
does  not  exist  an  organism  which  is  indifferent  gave  results  substantially  agreeing  with  those 
toward  oxygen.  Herr  Traube  further  assumes  of  M.  Reiset,  and  indicate  that  carbonic  a«id 
that  he  has  pointed  out,  '*  with  conclusive  rea-  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  lower 
sons,'*  that  the  real  hearth  of  the  respiratory  strata  of  tiie  atmosphere,  while  variations  in 
processes  in  animals  is  not  the  blood,  but  the  the  proportion  occur  only  between  very  nar- 
tissues  of  the  body,  above  all,  the  muscles ;  that  row  limits,  and  are  due  to  local  influences, 
the  oxygen  taken  np  in  the  lungs  is  set  free  in  MM.  Muntz  and  Aubin  also  applied  their  analy- 
the  capillaries  of  the  body,  and  enters  as  di»>  ses  to  the  upper  strata,  fixing  their  station 
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on  the  sammit  of  the  Pic  da  Midi  in  the  Pyre-  cUscovered  henceforward  on  the  territory  an- 

nees,  9,422  feet  above  the  sea.    Notwithstand-  nezed  shall  be  tlie  exolusive  property  of  Ohili. 

ing  diat  daring  the  coarse  of  the  experiments  Beyond  this,  Ohili  is  not  responsible  for  any 

the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  Pernyian  indebtedness, 

atmosphere  varied  frequently,  the  proportion  4.  As  regards  the  island  of  Lobos,  Ohili  is 

was  foand  to  be  constant,  and  to  give  as  the  to  continue  administering  the  same  until  the 

mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations  2*86  expiration  of  the  contract  having  reference  to 

parts  by  volame  of  carbonic  acid  to  10,000  the  sale  of  1,000,000  tons  of  guano.    The  island 

parts  of  iur.  shall  then  revert  to  Peru.    Finally,  Ohili  en- 

A  lew  Fern  ef  PhiSpiinUi — ^Messrs.  Ira  Rem-  gages  to  cede  to  Peru,  upon  ratification  of  this 

sen  and  £.  H.  Eeifer,  by  distilling  phosphorus  treaty  of  peace,  the  50  per  cent  due  the  latter 

in  an  atmosphere  of  purified  hydrogen  and  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Lobos  island 

condensing  the  vapor  on  cold  water,  obtained  guano-sales.    The  treaty  to  be  ratified,  and  the 

a  white  phosphorus,  differing  very  greatly  in  exclumge  of  ratifications  to  be  effected  at  Lima 

appearance  from  ordinary  phosphorus,  which  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  date, 

floated  on  the  water  in  a  snow-white  layer  Till  then  Ohili  is  authorized  to  maintain  in 

abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  Peru  an  army  of  occupation,  toward  the  main- 

which  was  changed  to  ordinary  phosphorus  tananoe  of  which  Peru  engages  to  pay  the 

very  easily,  as  by  putting  it  ioto  warm  water,  general-in-chief  $800,000  silver  coin  monthly. 

The  white  phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  light  A  cable  message,  dated  Lima,  Jan.  8,  1884, 

and  plastic    If  placed  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  stated  that  this  monthly  indemnity  wonld  be 

paper,  so  that  the  water  is  absorbed  from  it,  considerably  modified  in  view  of  the  financial 

It  gives  off  dense  white  fumes  and  melts,  but  condition  of  Pern. 

does  not  talce  fire,  and  is  theo  nothing  but  A  cable  di^atch,  dated  Dec.  11,  1883,  an- 

ordinary  phosphorus.    It  dissolves  readily  in  nounced  that  the  Bolivian  commissioners  had 

carbon  bisulphide,  and  melts  at  exactly  the  arrived  at  Santiago,  Ohili,  and  that  forty-eight 

same  point  as  ordinary  phosphoros,  when  it  is  hoars  after  their  presentation  a  treaty  of  peace 

transformed  into  it.     It  thus  seems  to  bear  was  signed  between  Ohili  and  Bolivia.    A  brief 

the  same  relation  to  ordinary  phosphorus  as  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  in  1883, 

flowers  of  sulphur  to  roll-brimstone.    It  is  also  and  its  dose,  will  be  found  under  Boltvia. 

mach  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  light  On  Jan.  1, 1882,  the  population  of  Ohili  was 

than  ordinary  phosphorus.    B6ttger  describes  estimated  at  2,228,484;  a  year  later,  at  2,289, 180. 

another  white  phosphorus,  which,  however,  The  capitals  of  the  provinces  were  counted  in 

appears  to  be  quite  different  from  this.  1882,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  set  against 

CHDiI  (ftepiMca  4e  Chite>  The  area  of  por-  each  is  as  follows:   Santiago,  190,000;  Val- 

tions  of  Patagonui  and  the  Tierra  del  Faego,  paraiso,  95,000 ;  Talca,   19,000 ;  Ooncepcion, 

acquired  by  the  treaty  made  between  Ohili  and  19,000;  Ohtllom,  16,000;  Oauqu^nes,  18,000; 

the  Argentine  Republic,  at  Baenos  Ayres,  on  Serena,  18,000;  Oopiap6,  12,000;  San  Felipe, 

July  23,  1881,  is  estimated  at  216,725  sqaare  11,500;  Ourico,  11,000;  Linares,  8,000;  An- 

kilometres,  which  wonld  increase  the  area  of  gelea,  8,000 ;  Lebu,  7,000 ;  Ancud,  6,000 ;  Yal- 

Ohili  to  537,187  kilometres,  without  counting  divia,   6,000;    Angal,  5,000;    Puerto  Montt, 

the  province  of  Tarapaci,  ceded  to  Ohili  by  4,000 ;  and  Punta  Arenas,  1,000. 

Pern  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  Ancon,  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 

mgned  Oct  20,  1883,  and  containing  the  ensu-  Domingo  Santa-Maria,  inaugurated  Sept.  18, 

ing  stipalations:  1881,  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years. 

1.  Peru  cedes  to  Ohili,  forever  and  nncon-  The  Oabinet  was  composed  of  the  following 
ditionaUy,  the  department  of  Tarapac4  to  the  ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  J.  M.  Balmaoeda,  in 
Qaebrada  de  Oamaronea.  oflice  since  April  12,  1882;  Foreign  Affairs 

2.  The  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica  will,  and  OolonizaUon,  Seflor  L.  Aldunate,  since 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  remain  subject  to  April  12,  1882  ;*  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and 
Ohilian  authority.  At  the  close  of  this  term  Instruction,  Sefior  J.  £.  Yergara,  since  Sept. 
the  vote  of  the  people  is  to  be  taken  in  those  18,  1881 ;  Finance,  Sefior  P.  L.  Onadra,  since 
localiUee,  and  direct  suffirage  to  decide  whether  April  12,  1882 ;  War  and  Navy,  Sefior  0.  Oas- 
Uie  same  are  to  return  to  Pern  or  remain  Ohili-  tellon,  since  Sept.  18,  1881. 

aa.    Id  either  case,  the  coantrr  to  which  they  The  Ohilian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 

will  thencefortli  be  definitively  annexed  en-  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  is 

gages  to  pay  to  the  other  an  indemnity  of  Don  Joaqnm  Godoy,  accredited  June  28,1882; 

$10,000,000.  the  Ohilian  consul  at  New  York  is  Sefior  D. 

8.  Ohili  solemnly  engages  to  carry  out  all  de  Oaatro. 
the  daoses  in  the  treatv  relating  to  the  guano  The  United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
and  nitrate-of-soda  trade,  and  to  pay  over  to  minister  at  Santiago  is  Dr.  O.  Logan,  accredited 
the  creditors  of  Peru  50  per  cent  of  the  net  in  1882 ;  the  United  States  consul  at  Valparaiso 
proceeds  accruing  to  the  Ofdlian  exchequer  out  is  Mr.  Lucius  P.  Foote. 
of  the  working  of  these  two  products,  ontil  Amy* — Don  Benjamin  VicuAa  Maokenna  in- 
either  the  indebtedness  is  canceled  or  the  de-  trodnced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  creating  one  gen- 
posits  of  said  products  are  exhausted.    Those  eral  of  division  and  two  brigadier-generals,  for 
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the  reason  that,  prior  to  the  war,  on  Sept  12.  As  nearly  all  the  foreign  loans  have  been 

1878,  the  force  of  the  army  did  not  exceed  contracted  for  railroad  purposes,  the  minister 

8,122  men,  that  daring  the  war  the  army  of  appends  to  his  report  a  statement  of  the  actual 

occupation  alone  counted  25,000,  and  that  dur-  value  of  the  Government  railroads  on  Dec.  81, 

ing  the  summer  of  1888  the  Chilian  army  still  1882 : 

numbered  17,408  men,  while  the  number  of    une  from  Yftipmiao  to  Butiago $iT,878jt)0 

generals  was  the  same  as  in  1878  and  in  1864,      ;;      ;;   JS^^yj,*^^"^ ;  •     J;S|J?b 

w  hen  the  army  counted  only  8, 000  men.    The  «     m   obUkn  to  Ta^iuDo'.  '.!!!*.!!!!!.'.*..      4|7wt9M 

regular  army  comprised,  in  1882,  9  generals^  

19  colonels,  77  lieutenant-colonels,  114  minors,         '''***^ •40,in,846 

198  captains,  and  562  lieutenants,  together  979  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  appointed  a 

officers;  ten  battalions (9,040  men),  three  regi-  committee  of  investigation  to  report  on  eidst- 

ments  (1,600  men)  horse,  and  two  regiments  ing  mining  laws,  and  a  revision  of  the  same. 

(2,214  men)  artillery ;  total  strength  of  army,  The  committee  is  to  give  its  opinion  on  the 

12,921.     The  National  Guard  counts  81,118  ensuing  queries:   Whether  it  is  advisable  to 

men  enlisted,  17,912  of  whom  perform  service,  create  a  national  mining  bureau ;  if  so,  the 

Havy.— The  navy,  in  1883,  embraced  two  committee  is  to  suffgest  what  sphere  of  action 
iron-dad  frigates,  one  monitor,  two  corvettes,  should  be  assignea  to  it.,  and  where  it  should 
two  gunboats,  and  two  cruisers,  carrying,  to-  have  its  seat ;  whether  the  export  duty  on 
gether,  68  guns,  having  a  joint  tonnage  of  mineral  products  should  be  modified,  and  to 
10,611,  and  8,260  horse-power — the  whole  what  extent  the  import  duty  on  mining  mate- 
equipped  by  1,728  sailors.  rial  and  sheet-iron,  examining  at  the  same  time 

The  navy  furthermore  comprises  two  steam-  to  what  extent  the  public  revenue  would  be 

ers,  one  transport,  five  pontoons,  five  small  affected  by  such  changes ;  what  new  privileges 

steamers,  and  eleven  torpedo-boats.  may  be  safely  extended  to  mining  industry  so 

Navy  officers :  Gne  vice-admiral^  four  conn-  as  to  foster  its  development ;  to  what  extent 

ter-admirals,  eleven  captains  of  ships-of-the-  transportation  should  oe  increased  and  per- 

line,  fourteen  captains  of  frigates,  twenty-two  fectea  between  the  mines  and  the  coast.    Fi- 

of  corvettes,  forty  lieutenants,  and  forty -two  naJly,  the  committee  is  ordered  to  procure  com- 

enrolled  cadets.  plete  statistics  bearing  on  every  branch  of  min- 

FbttMO. — The  President,  in  his  annual  mes-  mg  industry  in  all  its  details.    The  minister 

sage,  remarked  with  reference  to  the  deprecia-  feels  confident  that  great  results  wiU  be  reached 

tion  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Chili,  if  this  important  branch  of  the  public  wealth 

and  the  low  ruling  of  it  as  compared  with  the  receives  tne  attention  it  deserves  at  the  hands 

exchange  on  Europe,  that  this  unfavorable  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Chili,  and 

feature  must  be  due  in  part  to  the  general  for  this  purpose  the  bureau  is  proposed  to  be 

trade  relations  between  Chili  and  foreign  conn-  created. 

tries,  the  outstanding  amount  of  paper  money  Another  committee  has  been  appointed  to 

being  comparatively  small.  lay  down  the  basis  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 

The  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  members  of  the  committee  being  mer- 

renders  an  account  of  the  actual  workings  of  chants  of  leading  nationalities, 

the  Treasury  in  1882.    According  to  this  docu-  Hatlaul  UglilallM* — ^A  bill  was  passed  to  seen- 

roent,  the  ordinary  revenue  reached  the  aggre-  larize  the  cemetories,  which  caused  a  great  deal 

gate  of  $40,107,209,  being  an  increase  of  $8,-  of  commotion  among  orthodox  Cathoucs,  espe- 

672,488  over  that  of  1881.    The  extraordinary  cially  the  female  portion  thereof,  and  at  8anti- 

revenue  amount^  to  $1,849,825,  thus  increas-  ago  the  ladies  personally  petitioned  the  Presi- 

ing  the  income  of  the  nation  in  1882  to  $41,-  dent  en  matte  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  threat- 

967,085.    As,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  ened  faith  while  the  bill  was  under  debate, 

and  extraordinary  expenditure  did  not  exceed  Gther  bills  elicited  almost  as  much  interest 

$41,620,187,  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts  of  among  the  public  at  large,  among  them  one 

$806,897.    The  budget  for  1884  estimates  the  reforming  public  instruction,  another  legalix- 

income  at  $44,865,000,  and  the  outky  at  $46,-  ing  civil  marriage,  one  granting  certain  privi- 

686,660.  leges  to  parties  buOding  a  dry-dock  at  Valpa- 

Fenlgi  IMKL — On  Dec.  81,  1882,  the  foreign  ndso,  one  creating  the  new  province  of  O'Hig- 

debt  of  Chili  amounted  to  $84,878,000.    The  gins  in  the  department  of  Kancagna,  one  or- 

amount  set  aside  toward  the  sinking  fund  for  dering  a  special  medal  to  be  struck  to  reward 

1884  is  $1,667,000.    These  sinking-fund  opera-  the  soldiers  participating  in  the  crowning  vic- 

tion^  have  at  no  time,  according  to  what  the  min-  tory  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Huamacuoho,  of 

ister  states,  been  less  than  2}  per  cent  in  a  year,  July  10,  1888 ;  finally,  a  pension  bill  in  favor 

but  in  some  years  they  reached  14^  per  cent.  of  all  soldiers  who  fought  on  the  Chilian  side 

cHtLiiir  pOBnoN  iHDKBTXDNEss.  in  the  late  war. 

lOTO ^!L^!¥!l??I! ^!«J!!!*°!!  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  r^ected  the 

"""                   —  — -^  -—«                   —      ^^^  bill  limiting  the  coastwise  trade  to  the  Chilian 

im/,]',',V.'.'.V.V,  RSToiooo  fig, 

}9M H^SJ'XS  laflwufc^In  1882  the  total  length  of  gov- 


1871 2T,0T»,«)0   18T8 «^9<».000 

1872 211,282,000  I  1879 84,870,000 

18T8 8«,8I8,B00 


1874 25,689,000 

1875 80,1«N000 


1882 84,870,000 


1876.;:::::;:::::  SjwSiooo  iS:;::::::::;::  hwojooo  emmentunes  was  949  kilometres  (equal  to  698 
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miles),  and  of  private  lines  906  kilometres  to  the  possession  of  Patagonia,  a  few  years 

(eqnal  to  671  miles) ;  together,  1,855  kilo-  ago,  threatened  to  bring  the  two  republics  to 

metres,  or  1,169  miles.  blows,  it  was  seen  tiiat  any  war  between  them 

PMtal  SerdMi^ — ^The  number  of  post-offioes,  mast  be  fonght  out  at  sea,  the  passage  of  the 

in  1883,  was  870,  forwarding  dnring  the  year  Andes,  by  any  openings  then  known,  being  im- 

sltogether  10,204,097  letters,  19,950  sample  possible  against  a  hoe&le  force.    An  Argentine 

packages,    18,786   legal   documents,   498,573  army,  to  maintaui  itself   at  all,  would  have 

government  dispatches,  and  11,046,584  news-  needed  to  emerge  from  the  mountains  upon 

papers;    together,  21,777,989  items  of  mail  Ohilian  soil  some  where  near  its  objective  point 

matter,  the  gross  amount  of  postage  collected  — that  is  to  say,  Valparaiso  and   Santiago, 

being  $878,749.  which  are  comparatively  near  each  other,  and 

nAgfapto. — ^The  tele^aphio  service  was,  in  would  be  included  in  any  plan  of  Invasion. 

1883,  carried  on  in  186  offices,  127  of  which  The  practicable  passes  thus  became  limited  to 

were  under  government  management ;  the  total  the  ratos  and  the  Oumbre,  for  those  farther 

length  of  lines  was  9,498  kilometres  (equal  to  north  would  not  only  give  an  invading  army  a 

6,981  miles),  of  which  8,948  kilometres  were  dangerously  long  line  of  communication  with 

government  lines.     The  number  of  messages  its  base,  but  are  too  difficult  of  ascent,  and  in 

sent  was  483,476 ;  of  these  159,999  were  gov-  some  cases  are  approached  over  barren  regions, 

emment  dispatches,  and  278,476  private.    The  The  only  pass  to  be  seriously  thought  of,  in 

gross   amount   colxeoted   for   telegrams  was  fact,  was  La  Oumbre,  which  is  almost  opposite 

|d78,749.  Valparaiso,  or  on  the  same  parallel ;  and  yet 

laalgnllsik — ^To  hasten  the  settlement  of  its  height,  its  extreme  narrowness  for  many 
Villa-Rica,  the  new  city  foanded  in  the  center  miles,  its  continued  windings  and  abrupt  as- 
of  the  Indian  territory  of  Araucania,  now  be-  cents,  would  make  it  defensible  by  1^000  good 
ing  civilized,  the  Government  has  made  a  con-  men  against  an  invading  army  from  either  side, 
tract  with  Don  Francisco  de  B.  Echeverria  for  But  the  newly  discovered  Bariloche  Pass, 
the  introduction  from  Europe  of  2,000  families  being  near  Lake  Nahuelhaspi,  puts  an  entirely 
from  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain.  Mean-  new  face  on  the  question  of  transandean  corn- 
while  the  agent  of  Chilian  colonization  in  En-  munication.  It  is  situated  where  the  continent, 
rope  has  contracted  for  the  immigration  into  narrowing  greatly,  forms  the  peninsula  of 
Chili  of  numerous  families  belonging  to  the  Patagonia ;  it  is  approached  easily  across  the 
farming  class  in  Germany.  pampas,  and  from  tne  westernmost  Argentine 

Ctlege  BeferMk — The  Minister  of  Public  In-  post  at  Nahuelhaspi  the  distance  is  only  a  few 

struction  is  elaborating  a  reform  project  for  score  miles  to  the  Pacific  coast, 

the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Santiago,  The  commercial  importance  of  this  pass, 

preference  to  be  given  to  the  more  practical  however,  far  outweighs  all  military  consiaera- 

branches  of  education  in  that  college,  and  for  tions.     The  two  enterprising  republics  have 

this  purpose,  professors  and  machinists  of  note  removed  their  only  serious  source  of  dissension 

are,  if  possible,  to  be  engaged  abroad,  aud  ma-  by  a  peaceful  division  of  Patagonia,  and  hence- 

ohinery,  etc.,  is  to  be  procured  for  practical  forth  the  one  can  pursue  its  development  as  an 

demonstration.  Atiantic  and  the  other  as  a  Pacific  country. 

Trade-larks  tai  ChflL — Chili  provides  for  the  Both  have  long  sought  railroad  communica- 

protection  of  trade-marks  both  to  residents  and  tion  across  the  Andes.     One  such  road,  in 

foreigners.    The  registry  of  the  marks  is  in-  fact,  has  already  been  undertaken   between 

scribed  on  the  register  of  the  office  of  the  Ka-  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago,  designed  to  pierce 

tional  Society  of  Agriculture.     The  Ohilian  the  mountains  by  way  of  Mendoza,  through 

definition  of  a  trade-mark  is  somewhat  vague,  one  of  the  passess  already  spoken  of.    The  ez- 

and  is  comprised  under  the  two  heads,  trade-  treme  difficulties  of  this  route  have  impeded 

marks  applied  to  articles  as  products  of  indas-  its  construction ;  but  a  road  starting  from  the 

try,  and  marks  applied  to  objects  of  traffic,  the  Gulf  of    San  Matias  and  crossing   northern 

one  relative  to  marks  indicating  ownership,  as  Patagonia  through  the  Bariloche  Pass  would 

concerns  the  manufacturer,  and  the  other  that  have  only  half  the  length  of  the  more  north- 

of  distinctive  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  erly  route,  and  would  traverse  a  region  where 

dealer.    The  registry  must  be  renewed  every  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  mountains  to  the 

ten  years.  two  oceans  cause  the  storms  to  be  usually  of 

lew  Paai  tnr  the  iidfis. — ^The  recent  discovery  rain  rather  than  snow,  the  route  being  in  about 
of  a  pass  across  the  mountain-chain  which  di-  42**  S.  lat.,  and  hence  in  a  temperate  climate, 
vides  Chili  from  the  Argentine  Republic  may  The  g^reat  drawback  seems  to  be  that  it  trav- 
poadbly  exert  an  important  infiuence  upon  the  erses  a  region  infested  with  hostile  Indians, 
future  of  South  America.  This  pathway  has  Of  course,  a  most  important  consideration 
long  been  known  to  the  Indians  of  the  mount-  is  tiie  exact  height  of  the  new  pass ;  but  since 
ain-region,  but  they  have  hitherto  kept  it  a  it  is  known  that  the  Andes  in  Patagonia  fall 
secret  For  more  than  1,000  miles  the  Andes  off  to  an  average  altitude  littie  more  than  half 
extend  between  Ohilian  and  Argentine  terri-  that  of  a  few  miles  farther  north,  the  route 
tory,  at  an  average  elevation  of  18,000  feet  seems  certain  to  yield  advantages  in  this  par- 
above  sea-leveL    When  the  dispute  in  regard  tioular. 
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igrieittirei — ^M.  A.  F.  de  Fontpertnis  writes 
abont  the  economical  condition  and  agrionltn- 
ral  and  mineral  resources  of  Chili,  in  an  article 
pablished  in  the  ^*  £conomiste  Frangais" :  Out 
of  the  2,200,000  inhabitants  more  than  two 
thirds  are  agricultnrists ;  and  the  eight  central 
provinces,  Santiago,  Oolchagaa,  Onric6,  Taloa, 
Maule,  Lin&res,  Nuble,  and  Goncepdon,  alone 
contain  a  farming  population  of  1,400,000 
souls.  While  the  country  between  Yalpandso 
and  Santiago  resembles  tiie  plains  of  northern 
Italy,  the  resemblance  is  merely  superficial,  for 
even  in  its  best  portions  the  soil  of  Ohili  is 
poor;  immense  plains  are  uncultivated,  and 
the  methods  of  culture  are  most  primitive,  be* 
ing  in  this  respect  the  very  reverse  of  those 
in  use  in  northern  Italy.  In  both  countries 
there  is  a  lack  of  rainfall,  and  they  have  to  re- 
sort to  irrigation.  The  destruction  of  forests 
has  been  such  in  Ohili  that  in  some  regions  on 
the  coast  there  are  during  a  year  835  days  of 
drought,  12  days  of  a  light  and  18  days  of  a 
heavy  rainfall.  The  plain  of  Chili,  it  is  true, 
is  traversed  by  numerous  water-courses,  such 
as  the  Rio-Bio,  Chilian.  Maule,  Nuble,  and 
many  more,  receiving  toeir  water  from  the 
snow  of  the  Andes,  but  their  fertilizing  action 
is  limited  to  a  restricted  area,  and  the  art  of 
irrigation  is  only  properly  understood  in  the 
more  northern  provinces;  Talca  and  Guric6. 
Oat  of  84,245,600  hectares  of  land  only  7,891,- 
200  are  arable,  and  of  these  only  one  seventh 
is  under  culture,  and  even  in  this  portion  cul- 
tivation is  to  a  notable  extent  slothful.  Dem- 
ocratic economists  in  Ohili  attribute  this  state 
of  affairs  to  the  large  land-holdings  by  descend- 
ants of  the  conquerors,  and  insist  not  without 
some  reason,  that  these  large  ^^  haoendados " 
or  landed  proprietors  have  been  a  calamity 
for  Chilian  agriculture.  Fortunately,  some 
time  ago  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  abol- 
ished, and  since  then  landed  property  gets  to 
be  gradually  better  distributed  among  the 
fanning  population.  This  change  has  also  had 
the  gooa  effect  of  causing  many  of  the  large 
proprietors  to  settle  down  on  their  lands  and 
cultivate  them,  instead  of  living  in  luxury  at 
the  capital.  Yet  there  have  been  till  now 
comparatively  few  small  prosperous  farmers, 
and  the  system  of  long  leases  has  not  even  yet 
been  introduced. 

HIaligi — Copper  is  found  in  a  great  many 
localities,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Co- 
quimbo,  Aconcagua,  Santiago,  Nuranco,  Chi- 
loe,  and  in  Ataoama,  although  in  the  latter  two 
gold  and  silver  predominate.  Caldera  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  last-named  province.  Copi- 
ap6,  its  cspital,  is  in  the  center  of  a  long,  nar- 
row valley,  which  might  be  fertile  if  it  were 
not  so  badly  irrigated,  and  surrounded  by  many 
silver-mines  partially  abandoned  because  ex- 
hausted. The  richest  mines  were  formerly  the 
Ohamacillo,  turning  out,  during  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  47  years  from- 1882  to 
1879,  no  less  than  $240,000,000  worth  of  pure 
silver,  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 


They  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,800  to 
2,200  feet.  The  amalgamating  of  silver-ores 
is  carried  on  in  great  establi^ments  at  and 
near  Copiapd. 

Nttrato.— The  belief  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
that^  the  province  of  Tarapac&  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  Atacama  desert  producing  ni- 
trate enough  to  make  it  worth  while  exporting 
the  same,  but  the  high  taxes  imposed  by  Peru 
caused  explorers  to  prospect  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  desert  in  Bolivia  and  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Chili.  In  this  manner  the  nitrate 
deposits  at  Antofagasta  were  discovered,  and  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  nitrate  industry 
there ;  but  the  rivalries  arising  led  to  the  late 
war. 

CsHMTCe* — ^Chilian  foreign  commerce  nearly 
doubled  during  the  four  years  following  1876 : 


Totel  fBn%B  tnd*. 

U^ 

!«««»». 

1818 

$68,929,075 

66,416,184 

87,19^718 

108,878,168 

124,678^0 

$1,487,109 
21,779,784 
21,682,245 
16,99^177 

1879 

9*88 

1880 

88-20 

1881 

24*86 

1882 

14-09 

IMPOaT. 


By 
OTerland. 

Totel 


1882. 


$51,441,872 
8,060,842 


$58,502,214 


1881. 


$45,208,888 
1,770,018 


$46,978,981 


1889. 

1881. 

ProdoetsofthemiiMs. 

Products  of  agrlcultore 

flnn<tiy  mftrcluindlM 

$56,187,670 

11,688,418 

818,088 

997,674 

1,092,779 

1,194,607 

$71,874486 

$47,145,751 

9,967,780 

870,894 

Be-«zpoiri. 

1,409,651 
1,878,878 
1,582,271 

Goods** in  tnmsita" 

flnecfe  lind  bqlllAn .,...,.  ^ .  ^  ^ 

Total 

$61,904,282 

Chilian  custom-houses  yielded  in  1882  the 
ensuing  aibounts  of  revenue : 

Import  dutiM  eonected $11,808,600 

Tod  p«r  cent.  wkUtioiMa 689,848 

£xp<»idnde0 609,606 

Wbarf-dQ«s 1881206 

Iirht>hoiisd  sad  toniiAge  duet 71,907 

Benares  and  floM 4^1 

Dtffereoee  in  exchange  eoHeeted 1,498.845 

Export  duty  on  nitrate  of  aodJk 7,^92,885 

Total. $22,896,272 

TBXRTT-IIOBT  TIABS  OV  CHILIAH  FOBBION  TRADE. 


1844-1868, 10 
1854-1868, 10 
1864-1878, 10 
1874-1881,   8 


psrC  SDa  •ipMt. 

$21,000,000 
89,000,000 
57,000,000 
78,000,000 


tiM  pofwlallaa. 

$19 
27 
81 
85 

pV«Mt. 


90 
46 
28 


lifto  ftiBia  CsHpetlttsi. — A  French  mer- 
chant reports  from  Iquiqne  under  date  of  May 
16, 1888 :  "Although  French  goods  are  gener- 
ally very  much  liked  in  Chili,  the  trade  between 
France  and  this  coast  has  notably  declined  dur- 


CHILI. 


CHINA. 
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ing  the  past  twenty  J^^urs,  while  Anglo-Oer- 
num  merchants,  more  active  than  French,  have 
Booceeded  in  snbetitating  their  manafactures 
for  onrs.  Bat  this  is  not  the  ODly  soooess 
which  English  and  German  merchants  can 
hoast  of :  with  ahandant  means  and  good  £a- 
ropean  banking  connections  at  their  disposal, 
they  have  boldly  gone  into  the  nitrate  iodostry 
and  exportation,  so  that  the  bulk  of  tliis  article 
now  goes  to  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  Nor 
is  this  dae  to  any  very  great  sopenority  of 
theirs  in  the  way  of  steamship  lines,  for  we 
have  oar  fine  Havre  line  of  steamers  regularly 
touching  at  all  ports  on  tiie  west  coast.  The 
causes  for  this  decay  of  French  trade  in  this 
direction  lie  deeper,  and  we  have  to  search  for 
them  in  France,  where  both  merchants  and 
manofacturers  troable  themselves  too  little 
about  the  changes  going  on  in  these  distant 
countries  on  the  Pacific,  and,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing branch  houses  or  agencies  in  them,  and 
thus  pushing  the  export  trade  to  them,  they 
cling  to  time-worn  methods,  and  are  thus  oust- 
ed from  connections  once  valuable.'^ 

XZFOKT  or  HITRATI  Of  SODA  DUBING  THE  JIBST 

nOI  MONTHS. 


1888. 

1888. 

1881. 

QiHlatala. 

QrfDtell. 

^rintelfc 

To  the  north  of  Eompo. . . . 

8^3% 

7,899,n5 

4,548.964 

**     MtfdttemnaMi 

167,M« 

120,074 

86,126 

'^     Uaitod   StatM,  At- 

laotioeout 

Te9,lM 

M9,n8 

870^487 

**     United  Statem  Pk- 

dflCCOMt 

157|880 

140,280 

123,985 

Tfltri. 

9,48j,S78 

%4O0,856 

6,588312 

ChHan  IMto  Witt  E^ilaad,  FhUMS,  aiid  tto  ValtBd 

» — ^The  import  from  Chili  into  the  United 
States  in  1881  was  $1,486,970  worth  of  goods 
against  $18,288,071  from  Chili  into  England, 
and  $5,478,798  into  France,  while  the  export 
from  the  United  States  to  Chili  was  $1,614,836, 
from  England  $13,076,626,  and  from  France 
$6,8^464.  In  1882  the  import  from  Chili 
into  the  United  States  was  $1,810,487,  and  the 
export  from  the  latter  to  the  former  $1,774,- 
645  worth  of  goods. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1888, 
the  United  States  imported  from  Chili  only 
$435,584  worth  of  goods,  specie,  and  bullion, 
and  exported  thither  $2,887,551  worth  of  do- 
mestic goods  and  $22,945  foreign  ditto.  This 
shows  an  extraordinary  increase  of  domestic 
exportation  from  the  United  States  to  that 
country  in  a  single  twelvemonth. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1882, 
the  United  States  imported  from  Chili  67,018,- 
386  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2,684,219 
pounds  of  wool,  and  exported  thither  of  do- 
mestto  goods  6,259,858  yards  of  cotton  goods ; 
$304,386  worth  of  machinery  and  hardware ; 
1,188,700  gallons  of  petroleum;  667,660  pounds 
of  laitl ;  878,685  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and 
$263,687  worth  of  lumber  and  wooden-ware, 
bendes  numerous  other  articles. 

I — ^There  were  sailing  under 


the  Chilian  flag,  in  1888, 131  sea-going  vessels, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  53,070,  comprising  27 
steamers,  which  aggregated  12,512  tons. 

CHOlAi  on  empire  in  Asia,  offioiidly  called 
Chung  Kwoh  C'  The  Middle  Kingdom  *')•  The 
Government  is  organized  on  patriarchal  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and 
other  ancient  sacred  writings.  The  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  the  Emperor.  There  are 
two  high  advisory  bodies  which  guide  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Emperor.  One  is  the  Neko,  or  In- 
ner Council,  consisting  of  four  members  and 
two  assistants,  who  see  that  the  enactments 
are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  sacred 
books.  Two  of  the  active  members  and  one 
of  the  juristic  assistants  must  be  chosen  from 
the  Manchu,  and  the  other  half  of  the  Council 
from  the  Chinese  race.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Neko  are  the  six  boards  of  government, 
which  have  charge  respectively  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, finance,  ceremonies,  the  army,  justice,  and 
public  works.  The  practical  direction  of  affairs 
Las  passed  into  the  charge  of  a  body  called  the 
Council  of  State  (Chun-chi-chu),  which  is  free 
from  the  rigid  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  Neko.  The  same  men  are  often  found  in 
both  councils,  and  also  serving  in  some  of  the 
six  ministries  or  other  high  charges  of  state. 
Besides  the  six  ministries,  there  is  a  board  of 
censors,  whose  daty  it  is  to  investigate  all  the 
departments  of  state  and  review  the  acts  of 
government;  a  ministry  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  dependent  states;  the  military 
administration  of  Peking,  whidi  also  superin- 
tends the  police  service ;  and  an  office  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  The  eighteen 
provinces  have  each  a  governor,  who  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them  is  subordinated  to  a  gov- 
ernor-general placed  over  two  or  three  prov- 
ince;*. 

The  Emperor  is  Ewangsu,  the  ninth  ruler  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  which  conquered  China  in 
1644.  The  law  of  succession  prescribes  that 
each  Emperor  shall  appoint  his  successor  from 
among  the  sons  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house.  Kwangsu  was  not  regularly  appointed, 
the  late  Emperor  having  died  suddenly,  but 
was  by  the  management  of  the  Empress  dow- 
ager and  his  father.  Prince  Kung,  proclaimed 
Emperor,  Jan.  22,  1875,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are 
Prince  Kung,  Pao  Yun,  Li-hung-tsao,  Ching- 
lien,  and  Weng-tung-ho.  The  Prince  Kung  is 
president  of  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs. 

tea  mi  FqialsIlM— -the  total  area  of  the 
eighteen  provinees  is  1,584,963  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population,  as  given  in  the  latest 
official  returns,  862,447,183,  being  236  per 
square  mile.  The  density  of  population  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsu  is  as  great  as  850  per 
square  mile;  in  Anhwei,  705;  in  Chekiang, 
671 ;  in  Pecbeli,  the  capital  province,  476 ;  in 
Shantung,  444.  The  least  thickly  inhabited 
provinces  are  Szechuen,  with  128  inhabitants 
per    square  mile,  Kwangsi   with  98,  Kwei- 
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chow  with  82,  Yannan  with  61,  and  ihe  great 
proyinoe  of  Shenking  with  onlj  10  personB  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  dependencies  of  China,  not  indndiog 
Corea,  which  is  practically  independent  in  its 
internal  and  external  affiurs,  subject  to  a  suze- 
rain control  that  is  kept  almost  entirely  in 
abeyance,  have  an  estimated  area  and  popula- 
tion as  follow : 


DEFKZirDENCXIB. 


MuichiirU 

MongoUa 

Thibet 

JoDgaria 

KMt  Turkestao 


Total 


fti' 


882,818 
l,Sea,()86 
648,784 
152.958 
481,800 


2,878,885 


18,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

600,000 

580,000 


ports  to  Russia  by  ship  to  Odessa,  046,000 
taels,  overland  Ha  Kiachta,  8,286,000  taels; 
imports  Arom  Japan,  4,442,000  taels ;  exports 
to  Japan,  1,767,000  taels ;  imports  ifrom  and 
exports  to  other  countries,  1,644,000  and  8,- 
865,000  taels  respectively.  The  main  part  of 
the  import  trade  is  through  Shanghai,  which 
does  also  the  largest  export  trade,  Canton  com- 
ingnext,  and  after  it  Foochow  and  Hangchow. 
The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  1881  and  1882,  showing  the 
values  imported  and  exported  of  the  different 
classes  of  merchandise,  in  taels : 


DfFORTS. 


21,180,000 


The  greater  part  of  the  lU.  or  En^a,  terri- 
tory in  JuDgana  was  recedea  to  China  by  the 
treaty  concladed  with  Russia,  Feb.  24,  1881, 
but  4,840  square  miles  were  annexed  to  Russia, 
which  received  also  8,120  square  miles  on  the 
Black  Irtysh. 

The  population  of  Peking,  the  capital,  is  esti- 
mated variously  at  from  600,000  to  1,650,000. 
Several  cities  in  the  interior  are  supposed  to 
contain  over  1^000,000  inhabitauts.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  treaty  ports  is  as  fol- 
lows: CantoD,  1,600,000;  Tieutsin,  950,000; 
Foochow,  680,000;  Hangchow,  600,000; 
Shanghai,  850,000;  Ningpo,  260,000;  Takao 
and  Taiwan,  235,000;  Nanking,  150,000; 
Chinkiang,  185,000 ;  Amoy,  95,600;  Tamsui, 
90,000;  Wenchow,  83,000;  Kelung,  70,000; 
Niuchwang,  60,000 ;  Wuhu,  60,000 ;  Kiukiang, 
58,000 ;  Chefoo,  85,000 ;  Ichang,  84,000 ;  Swa- 
tow,  80,000;  Kiungchow,  80,000;  Pakhoi, 
25,000. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  the 
treaty  ports  in  1882  was  reported  as  4,894,  of 
whom  2,402  were  English,  474  Germans,  472 
Japanese,  410  Americans,  835  French,  202 
Spaniards,  and  599  of  other  nationalities. 

GoniDerce  and  igricaltirei — The  annunl  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  past  six  years 
Mas  as  follows,  in  taels  (1  Haikwan  tael= 
$1.50): 


Opimn 

Cotton  goods 

Woolan  goods 

Metals,  a&d  mannfltctares  of. 
AUotlMT 


Total. 


1881. 


87,860,000 

88,048,000 

5,854,000 

4,829,000 

1T,»0,000 


81,911,000 


1889. 


28,748,000 

82,T07,000 

4,498,000 

4,701,000 

19,0«&,000 


77,715,000 


EXPORTS. 


Blaoktea 

Green  tea 

Brick  tea 

Bilk  and  mannftctores. 

hvtgw 

AlTotlMr 


Total. 


1881. 


28,201,000 
6407,000 
1,488,000 

28,868,000 
2,6!)4,000 
9,28^000 


71,458,000 


188a. 


25,878,000 
4,091,000 
1,804,000 

28,887,000 
8,018,000 

10,124,000 


67,887.000 


YEAR. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


ImporU 


78,288,896 
7n.MM,n27 
88.227,494 
79,298,452 
91,910,877 
77,716,228 


67,445.028 
67,172,179 
72,281,269 
77,888,687 
71,452,974 
67,886,846 


The  imports  in  1882  from  Great  Britain,  Hong- 
Kong,  East  India  and  other  British  possessions 
amounted  to  67,640,000  taels ;  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  British  dependencies  to  40,- 
801,000  taels;  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  8,277,000  taels,  as  against  8,300,000 
in  1881 ;  the  exports  to  the  United  States  to 
8,420,000  taels,  as  against  10,222,000;  the  im- 
ports from  Continental  countries,  not  inclnd- 
ing  Russia,  to  2,484,000  taels;  the  exports  to 
Continental  Europe  to  8,752,000  taels ;  the  ex- 


Chinese  trade  has  suffered  for  a  year  or  two 
from  various  causes.  In  1882,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  speculation  in  joint-stock  enter- 
prises, occurred  a  financial  crisis.  Interest  rose 
at  times  in  1882  to  80  and  85  per  cent.  Manj 
failures  happened  in  consequence.  The  im- 
ports of  gray  and  white  shirtings  were  less  hy 
a  million  pieces  than  in  1881,  and  prices  were 
10  per  cent,  lower.  Opium  imports  fell  off 
9,000  chests.  The  reformatory  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  use  of  theSzech- 
uen  product  have  nearly  expelled  the  Indian 
drug  from  northern  China.  The  quantity  im- 
porSsd  at  the  northern  ports  was  but  little 
more  than  a  third  as  much  as  in  1879.  The 
yield  of  silk  has  fallen  off  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  cause  is  supposed  to  be  the  ravages 
of  a  disease  of  the  silk- worm  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Europe.  The  falling  off  was 
considerable  in  1882;  but  in  1888  the  quantity 
fit  for  export  was  not  more  than  half  as  much 
as  in  average  years.  The  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  extending  in  southern  China  in 
the  country  back  of  Amoy,  Bwatow,  and  Can- 
ton, and  on  the  island  of  Hainan  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Formosa.  The  exports  of  sugar  go 
mostly  to  Australia  and  Japan.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts along  the  East  river  as  much  as  40  per 
cent,  of  the  area  is  planted  to  sugar,  exciting 
the  anxiety  of  conservative  native  economists, 
who  see  the  more  necessary  rice-culture  neg- 
lected for  the  more  profitable  new  product 

In  1882,  notwithstanding  ^e  general  depres- 
sion in  trade,  there  was  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  tendenoyVhich  first  showed  itself 
a  year  or  two  before,  on  the  part  of  Chinese 
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native  merchants  and  capitalists,  to  invest  in 
enterprises  carried  on  by  foreign  companies. 
Ckympanies  were  started  with  native  capital, 
vnder  purely  native  management,  for  the  work- 
ing of  coal,  copper,  and  other  mines.  The 
nomeroas  projects  started  in  this  sp€NDalative 
period  include  also  gold  and  silver  mming,  and 
paper,  glass,  and  cotton  manufactories.  Obi- 
nese  capital  was  invested  even  in  remote  en- 
terprises carried  on  by  foreigners  in  Perak. 
North  Borneo,  Selangor,  and  Colorado,  anu 
mach  of  it  was  consequently  lost. 

VaTlgatlsa. — ^The  movement  of  shipping  in 
Chinese  ports  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table, 
which  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  arriving  and  of  those  saiUog  under  each 
flag,  added  toother: 


fLACU 


1881, 


VmmIj. 


ArMdi 


AxDAzimi 
FMoefa... 

JftMIMM. 

Cuiieie.. 
OUmt.... 


ToUl. 


18,416 
1,683 
870 
lOS 
287 
6^7 
642 


98,187 


10,888,348 
788,027 
824,780 
186,784 
180,892 

4,767,188 
266,464 


16,640,278 


1888* 


14,887 
1,864 
762 
192 
260 
6,429 
8»6 


24,789 


10,814,779 
882,856 
167.801 
178,881 
194«634 
4,776,960 
880,482 


17,838,862 


Of  the  total  number  of  ships  entered  and 
cleared  in  1882, 19.607,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  16,102,574,  were  steamers,  against 
18,170,  of  15,350,964  tons,  in  1881. 

CsmmaleatlMU.— The  only  raihroad  in  1882 
was  one  eight  miles  long,  running  to  the  £ai- 
ping  coal-mines.  Besides  short  local  lines,  there 
was  completed  in  1881  a  telegraph  line  from 
Tientsin  to  Shanghai,  950  miles.  A  line  from 
Shanghai  to  Canton  was  under  construction  in 
1883. 

fUuwcSfl — Tbe  accounts  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment are  not  made  public.  The  approxi- 
mate yield  of  the  various  sources  of  revenue 
is  estimated  as  follows: 

SODRCBS  OF  RKYVNUI.  Tm1>. 

Lmd-Uz 18,000,000 

LMKl-taz  |Mid  In  kind 18,100,000 

Lfldn  (06W  Impost  on  merehandiM) 20,000,000 

Outoau  Tomder  Admlnlatntion  of  ProgreM 18,000,000 

Culoins  under  natlTtt  ■dmtntotrttlon 8,000,000 

Salt 6^000,000 

Sala  of  tttles  of  nnk 7,000,000 

Otherioaroefl 1,400,000 


TotiL. 


79,600,000 

In  1882  the  European  custom-house  admin- 
istration collected  import  duties  to  the  amount 
of  4,684,007  taels;  export  duties,  8,068,435 
taeb;  pilotage,  740,078  taels;  tonnage  dues, 
279,799  taels;  transit  toll,  818,868  taels— total, 
14,085,672  taels. 

The  Oliinese  Government  raised  a  foreign 
loan  of  18,500,000  taels  in  1874.  Of  this  7,- 
000,000  taels  have  been  repaid.  There  are 
domestic  debts  amounting  to  80,000,000  taels. 

Amy  a^d  Havyt — The  army  has  been  divided 
since  the  Manchu  conauest  into  the  Banner 
army  and  the  Green  Flag  militia.  The  for- 
mer, recruited  from  an  hereditary  military  class. 


and  constituting  the  garrison  with  which  the 
Tartar  conquerors  long  held  the  country  in 
unwilling  subjugation,  is  the  most  efficient 
branch,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  regular 
army  of  Ohina.  Much  attention  has  been  paid 
in  recent  years  to  the  improvement  of  its 
organization,  training,  and  equipment.  First 
American  and  French,  and  subsequently  Brit- 
ish military  men,  have  been  its  instructors  in 
tactics.  The  Bannermen  are  divided  into  three 
branches,  one  recruited  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Manchu  army,  one  from  their  Mongol 
and  one  from  their  Chinese  allies  who  helped 
conquer  China.  The  Manchus  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  greatest 
care,  as  the  minority  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
Board  of  War  belong  to  this  race.  Their  effi- 
cient force  is  67,800  men,  that  of  the  Chinese 
or  Hankiun  Bannermen  27,000,  and  that  of 
the  Mongols,  21,100 — ^making  altogether  115,- 
900  men.  Of  these,  about  one  half  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Pecheli  province,  and  the  rest 
distributed  through  the  empire  to  form  the 
Tartar  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities.  The  war 
strength  of  the  Banner  army  can  be  largely 
augmented,  since  there  were  five  times  the 
present  numbers  on  the  rolls  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  further  fighting 
material  at  its  disposal  in  the  frontier  tribes 
and  tbe  Mongols  of  Mongolia,  who  alone  can 
be  levied  on  for  200,000  men,  one  third  of 
them  mounted.  The  national  militia,  or  Green 
Flag  troops,  have  formerly  been  discouraged 
by  tiie  military  caste,  and  are  still  kept  in  a 
state  of  militarj  inefficiency  through  the  not 
groundless  fears  of  the  Peking  Government  of 
the  danger  of  the  dynasty  from  a  powerful 
national  army.  For  many  years  Li  Hung 
Chang  has  devoted  great  pains  to  the  training 
of  the  Tartar  force  in  the  capital  province  hj 
European  tacticians.  About  70,000  troops  have 
thus  been  made  capable  of  rapid  military  move- 
ments. The  number  of  troops  in  the  empire 
who  are  trained  in  the  European  way,  and 
armed  with  modem  weapons,  is  between  100,- 
000  and  200,000.  The  forts  which  guard  the 
approaches  to  the  capital  are  defended  by  a 
large  number  of  Krupp  and  Armstrong  guns. 

The  Chinese  GK>vernment  some  time  ago  ac- 
quired several  European  naval  vessels,  and  has 
recently  been  at  great  expense  to  secure  others 
of  a  more  perfect  type,  which  are  being  con- 
structed at  Kiel.  In  1880  the  fleet  contained 
two  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  47  gunboats,  with 
transports  and  smaller  craft — ^the  total  arma- 
ment consisting  of  288  guns. 

Pelltlcal  SItiatloB.— The  diplomatic  dispute 
with  France  regarding  the  suzerainty  of  China 
over  Annam  absorbed  the  attention  of  tbe  rul- 
ing powers  in  China  in  1888  (see  Tonquin). 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  liberal  minister,  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  guiding  the  foreign  policy 
of  Ohina  for  several  years  past,  was  recalled 
by  the  Empress  Regent  from  the  three  years' 
seclusion  into  which  be  had  just  entered  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  mother,  according  to  the 
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DatioDal  custom.  After  the  failure  of  the  ne-  on  the  Tellow  river  has  been  adopted  bj  the 
gotiations  of  M.  Triooa  at  Shanghai,  the  direo-  Gorernment.  The  execation  of  a  more  thor- 
tion  of  the  Tonqain  business  passed  out  of  tiie  ough  system  of  stream  regulation  for  the  Tel- 
hands  of  Li  and  the  peace  party  into  those  of  low  river  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Prince  Kung  and  the  anti-foreign  court  party,  modem  engineering  would  avoid  for  the  future 
who  opposed  a  bolder  and  more  resolute  re-  the  periodical  dinisters  in  this  country  which 
sistance  to  the  demands  of  France.  have  occurred  since  early  times. 

CutM  BietB.— In  September  serious  anti-  CBMSIlAinTf,  €fiwth  «£— On  the  day  of 
European  riots  broke  out  in  Canton.  The  Pentecost,  the  number  of  converts  to  Chris- 
Chinese  are  accustomed  to  see  crimes  punished  tianity  was  8,000.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
with  extreme  severity,  while  the  foreign  con-  tury  the  number  had  reached  800,000.  In  the 
suls  are  loath  to  enforce  rigorously  the  laws  of  year  828,  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  was 
their  own  countries  when  dealing  in  the  exer-  converted  and  began  to  encourage  Christianity 
cise  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  with  acts  of  and  suppress  heawenism,  the  number  of  Chris- 
violence  committed  upon  Chinamen  by  Euro-  tians  was  10,000,000 ;  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
peans.  The  populace  of  Canton  were  already  sixth  century,  20,000,000 ;  at  the  close  of  the 
excited  to  a  dangerous  pitch  by  the  news  of  eighth  century,  80,000,000.  During  the  next 
the  French  repulses  in  Tonquin  and  the  war-  two  centuries  the  growth  was  20,000,000,  mak- 
like  attitude  of  the  Peking  Government,  when  ing  50,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
two  flagrant  instances  of  shielding  Europeans  tury.  Then  from  the  close  of  the  tenth  to  the 
from  -justice  wrought  them  into  fury.  An  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the  srain  was 
Englishman,  an  official  in  the  Chinese  custom-  20,000,000,  making  the  number,  at  that  date, 
house,  fired  a  gun  into  a  crowd  of  Chinese  who  70,000,000.  The  next  hundred  years  witnessed 
were  making  a  disturbance,  killing  one  native  a  growth  of  10,000,000.  Thus,  for  about  thir- 
and  wounding  two  others.  The  Chinese  were  teen  hundred  years  there  had  been  a  steady 
exdted  over  a  rumor  that  this  man,  whose  gain,  and  the  number  now  reached  80,000,000. 
name  was  Logan,  was  being  screened,  and,  as  But  during  the  next  century  there  was  a  de- 
in  many  previous  similar  cases,  would  escape  cline  of  6,000,000 ;  then  followed,  for  the  same 
the  consequences  of  his  crime.  A  day  or  two  period,  a  similar  gain,  making  the  number  at 
later  a  Portuguese  sailor  from  A  British  ship  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  same 
killed  a  Chinaman.  In  this  case  the  consul  re-  as  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  viz.,  80,000,000. 
fused  to  arrest.  When  the  embittered  people  In  the  days  of  Luther  the  number  reached 
saw  the  vessel  depart  with  the  homicide  on  100,000,000.  Thus,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fif- 
board,  September  10th,  they  pushed  in  a  great  teenth  centuries  the  number  of  Christians  had 
crowd  to  the  foreign  quarter  and  attacked  doubled.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
stores  and  houses.  -  The  merchants  armed  tury  the  number  had  again  doubled,  i.  e.,  be- 
themselves  with  rifles,  and  fired  a  volley  into  came  200,000,000.  From  1800  to  1880  the 
the  crowd,  killing  five  and  wounding  many  number  again  doubled,  reaching  400,000.000. 
others.  This  rendered  the  mob  more  deeper-  Hence  we  see  that  the  last  three  perioas  in 
ate,  and  they  plundered  and  set  fire  to  four-  which  Christianity  doubled  were  500  years, 
teen  warehouses,  English,  German,  French,  800  years,  and  80  years,  respectively.  These 
and  American,  and  four  dwellings,  and  only  figures  include  all  nominal  Christians,  compris- 
ceased  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  troops,  ing  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
Tumultuous  crowds  gathered  the  next  day,  but  Protestant  churches.  J*rom  1800  to  1880  it  is 
committed  no  further  acts  of  violence.  The  estimated  that  the  Greek  Church  gained  26  per 
foreign  residents  had  fied  on  board  vessels  in  cent.,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  80  per  cent, 
the  harbor.  After  the  arrival  of  two  British,  and  the  Protestant  170  per  cent, 
one  French,  and  five  Chinese  gunboats,  they  In  1792  William  Carey  originated  the  mod- 
returned  to  their  homes.  The  Chinese  author-  em  foreign  missionary  movement.  He  became 
ities  thereafter  preserved  order  in  Canton,  but  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  and  lived  to  see  the 
the  irritation  continued.  The  condenmation  of  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  spread  among  the 
Logan  to  seven  years*  imprisonment  for  man-  people  of  India  in  forty  dialects.  He  aroused 
slaughter  was  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  an  active  missionary  spirit  among  the  English 
equivalent  to  his  escape.  Baptists,  and  his  dictionaries,  grammars,  and 

iUtds. — China  suffered  ui  1888  fh>m  inunda-  other  works,  in  the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and 
tions  which  caused  great  suffering  and  loss  of  other  tongues  of  India,  not  only  prepared  the 
life.  The  Yellow  river  burst  through  the  em-  way  for  £e  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel,  but  also 
bankments  and  overflowed  the  lower  country  brought  him  distinguished  honor  from  the  Brit- 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  The  country  ish  Government.  Since  the  days  of  Carey, 
surrounding  Tientsin  and  lying  between  that  Christianity  has  advanced  in  India,  China, 
city  and  the  capital  was  also  flooded  by  the  Japan,  Africa,  and  in  other  fields,  with  re- 
overflow  of  the  rivers.  The  (Government  made  markable  rapidity.  The  number  of  Christ's 
considerable  grants  of  rice  to  the  homeless  and  followers  at  this  date  (1888)  is.  without  doubt, 
starving  peasantry,  and  encouraged  private  do-  450,000,000.  The  converts  in  foreign  fields  are 
nations  by  offers  of  brevet  rank.  A  scheme  now  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  protective  works  are  gaining  rapidly  every  year.    In  1880  there 
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were  only  60,000  ChrlBtians  in  heathen  hmds ; 
now  there  are  more  than  2.000,000.  In  1880 
the  Bible  was  read  in  60  langaages  and  dia- 
lects ;  now  in  260,  and  160,000,000  Bibles  are 
in  eiroidation.  In  1818  Jadson  arrired  in  Bnr* 
mah,  and  hi  1819  be  baptized  the  fint  oonyert. 
In  that  province  to-day  there  are  26,000  commn- 
nicanta,  and  aboat  76,000  adherents  to  the  faith. 
In  1860  there  were  in  India  abont  14,000  oom- 
monicants,  and  91,000  nominal  Christians. 
To-day  there  are  114,000  communicants  and 
aboQt  420,000  nommal  Christians.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  liadras,  ten  years  ago,  the  number  of 
Christian  adherents  was  161.000;  to-day  the 
number  is  800,000.  And  turoushout  India, 
China^  Africa,  and  other  lands,  the  gospel  is 
spreaaing  at  a  rate  never  equaled  ennoe  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  According  to  Gibbon, 
imperial  Rome,  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  ex- 
tent, ruled  abont  120,000,000  people;  but  to- 
dayChristian  nations  govern  660,000,000. 

while  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been 
very  marked  throughout  the  whole  world,  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  has  had  an  open 
field  and  perfect  freedom,  its  g^n  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  other  land.  During  the 
past  eighty-three  years — and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades — ^the  growtii  has 
b^n  more  rapid  than  in  any  former  period. 
Eiffhty  years  ago  students  in  Yale  and  Harvard 
Collegee  were  accustomed  to  call  themselves  by 
the  names  of  French  and  German  infidels.  In 
Yale  CoUege,  infidel  students  used  to  combat 
President  Dwight  with  their  views  in  the 
olaas-roooL  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  at  that 
time  were  church-members.  In  1746  there 
were  only  four  church-members  among  the 
students  of  Tale.  But  a  wonderful  change  has 
taken  place  in  that  college  since. 

fVom  1870  to  1880  Harvard  graduated  over 
1,400  yonnfr  men,  and  only  two  of  the  number 
roistered  uiemselves  as  **  skeptics.**  In  1880 
26  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  New  England 
ooUeges  were  church-members.  In  1880,  out 
of  1^068  students  in  sixty-five  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  60  per  cent,  were  professors  of 
religion.  In  1800,  the  population  of  the  United 
Stales  was  abont  6,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
oommnnioants  in  the  various  churches  was 
864,000,  averaging  one  to  fifteen  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1880,  with  a  population  of  60,000,- 
000,  the  number  of  communicants  was  over 
10,000,000,  averaging  one  to  five  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  numbers  include  the  oommoni« 
eanta  in  Protestant  churches  alone.  In  1800 
there  was  about  one  clergyman  to  every  2,000 
of  the  population.  In  1880  there  were  69,870 
ordained  ministers  in  the  Evangelical  churches 
of  the  United  States,  averaging  one  to  every 
720  of  the  population.        • 

From  1860  to  1880  the  increase  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  (not  enrolled  commu- 
niouts)  was  4,768,000.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  increase  in  the  number  of  commnni- 
eanfii  in  the  Protestant  chnrches  was  6,600,000. 
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In  1860,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity,  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  there  were  19,888  com- 
municants in  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Methodist  churches  combined  In  1880  the 
membership  of  those  churches  had  increased 
to  46,762,  being  a  gain  of  280  per  cent. 

From  the  year-books  of  the  principal  de* 
nominations  in  the  United  States  we  gather 
the  following  general  summary  for  1888 : 


nnfOMINATIONS. 


Ady»iitl8ts 

Ad  Tea  tiAta,  Second 

Adrentlitt,  BeTenth-Dej . . . .' 

BeptleU. 

BaptieU,  Antl-Mia«k» 

Bapdeto,  Free- Will 

Beptlete,  Ohrietlea  Order,  eta 

fiapUets,  BeTe&th-Dej 

Beptlete,  BU-Prlndple 

fiaptlflta,  QermaD  (Tankers) 

BeptUta,  Church  of  God 

CongwgatloneMete 

Chrutiaiie,  Northern 

Chrietlans,  Boathem 

IHfldptei  of  Chrlet  (Ounpbellftet). 

Epiioopel,  ProteBtent 

EpIsoopaL  Belbfmed 

Frienda,  Orthodox 

Frieoda,  Unitarian  (HleUlte> 

Lntherana,  Oerman  Evangelical  (State 


Ghnreh  of  Pmaaia) . 


Lntherana,  (General  Srnod 

Lntherana,  Ckneral  (^Dondl 

Dxtherans,  General  Synod  (Soath) 

Lntherana,  Sjmodlcal  Conlwenee 

Lntherana,  Independent  Synoda 

Mennooltea. 

Methodlat  EpIao^Ml,  North 

Methodlat  EpIacopaV  South 

Methodlat  Episcopal,  African 

Methodiat  Episcopal,  African,  flon 

Methodist  Episcopal,  O>lored. 

Methodist,  noteatant 

Methodiat,  Protestant,  Ooloied 

Methodiat,  United  Brethren 

Methodist,  ETangeUealAaaodatioB 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Methodiat,  Free 

Methodiat,  Congregational 

Methodiat,  PrimitlTe 

Methodist,  Independent 

Methodist,  Union  Episcopal,  Colored . . . 

Morarlaa 

New  Jemsalem  (Swedenhoivlnna) ...... 

PvesbTterlana,  North 

Preal^terianB,  Bonih. 

PraabTterius,  Camberiand 

FMabTterlana,  Cumberland,  Colored .... 

PraabTteriana,  United 

Presbjieriana,  Beftiruied. 

Presbyteilana,  Welsh  Calvinlatia 

Prsabjterlans,  Befunned,  General  Sjnod 
PnabyterlanB,  Aasodate  Belbnned  Syn- 
od of  the  South 

Reformed,  German 

Belbnned,  D  ntch 

Soman  C}athoUca 

Bchwenkfekliana. 

Unitarians 

Universalista 


11,100 

68,000 

17,160 

t,S94,T49 

•40,000 

77,WT 

•8S.000 

8,611 

1,400 

60,000 

4^000 

887.619 

76,000 

8,000 

wijgsn. 

844,888 

6,811 

66,000 

H0,000 

80.000 
1S8,8» 
S85i,90S 

18369 

288,117 

116,077 

•80,000 

1,799,608 

867379 

891,0U 

•800,000 

186,000 

188,0M 

9,918 

100347 

117,097 

•9aooo 

19,785 

18,700 

8,687 

•^ooo 

•8,000 
9,993 

8,994 
600,695 
197.017 
118,700 

^ooo 

85,448 

10389 

11,000 

6,700 

6310 

168,669 

80,106 

16389.964 

•700 

•90,000 

86,988 


•Estimated. 


t  Roman  Catholic  popnbtlon. 


dTIL  EIGHTS.  In  1875  Ooogress  passed  an 
act  to  seonre  civil  rights  to  colored  citisens.  It 
became  a  law  March  1st  of  that  year.  On 
October  16,  1888,  certain  of  its  sections  were 
declared  nnconstitntional  by  the  United  States 
Sapreme  Court. 

The  law  was  entitled  *^  An  act  to  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights."  Its 
preamble  recited  that  '^  it  is  essential  to  Jost 
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goTernment  that  we  recognice  the  eqaalitj  of  The  third  section  of  the  act  of  1670  relates 

aU  men  hefore  the  Uw,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  to  procednre  in  cases  arising  under  sections  1 

duty  of  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  ana  2.    It  faUs  with  those  sections.    Section 

people  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  4  is  as  follows : 

all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  per-  That  no  citizen  poflseasiiiff  all  other  qualiflcations 

suasion,  religious  or  political ;  and  it  being  the  which  are  or  ma^  oe  presonoed  by  law  ahall  bs  dia- 

appropriate  object  of  legislation  to  enact  great  ^l'"^®?./^' "75*o  "  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any 

A;Jw4«w>An4^.i  TYt;««A;*«iAa  i«ifA  lonr  fKAi>A#/^tL  K/i  oouTt  ofthc  United  Statea,  oi'of  auy  Stste,  ott aooouiit 

fundamental  pnncmles  into  Uw,  therefore  be  ^        ^j     ^,  ^^yiouB  'condition  of  Ber^tude ;  and 

It  enacted,"  etc    The  first  sections  ox  the  act  any  officer  or  other  person  Qhamd  with  any  duty  in 

are  as  follows :  the  selection  or  sunimoning  of  juroia  who  ahaJi  ez- 

SionoH  1.  That  all  penona  within  the  jurisdiction  <^^  ?'  ^,y>  summon  any  cTtiien  /or  the  cause 

of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitied  io  the  ftill  and  ^''^Teaaid  ahalL  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed 

equal  enjoyment  of  tiie  accommodations,  advantagea,  f^^^  °^*  miMemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  more  tiian 

faculties,  and  privilegea  of  inns,  pubUc  conveyances  "▼•  thousand  dollars. 

on  land  or  water,^  theatres,  and  other  plaoea  of  public  This  section  is  held  constitutional  by  the 

amusement  ;8ubje^  only  to  the  conations  and  limi-  Supreme  Court  on  grounds  which  will  be  ex- 

tations  established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  to  dU-  r^^S^^ji  #a.^itA<.  />» 

»na  of  eveiy  race  and  ool<»r,regardleas  of  any  previous  P'ajnea  lariner  on.             -  ,,     «    .  ^ 

condition  of  servitude.  The  constitutionality  of  the  first  two  sec- 

Bsc.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  viokke  the  fore-  tions  was  tested  in  five  cases  brought  from  the 

going  section  by  awttytaff  to  any^  dtixen.  except  for  Federal  circuit  courts  in  different  parts  of  the 

^^Im^^i^^^of^^^y^JZZS^  country.    In  two  of  these  cases  the  accommo- 

of  servitttlie,  thefSuemoymentof^  of  the  aooom-  <iation8  of  a  hotel  had  been  denied  to  negroes 

modations,  advantages,  facilities,  or  privUeges  in  said  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  on  account  of  their 

section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  melting  such  de-  color ;  in  two,  admission  to  seats  in  the  dress- 

nial,  shkU  for  every  snch  oflfense  forfeit  and  pay  tiie  circle  of  a  San  Francisco  theatre  and  to  eeats 

thSebyf  to  bS^W^  ^ttiS^TdX;^^  ^  ^N«w  York  theatre  had  been  refused  to  col- 

ftill  costo;  and  shall  also,  for  eveiy  such  of&nsr,  be.  ^^^  persons;  and  one  was  a  suit  brought  m 

deemed  guilty  of  a  miademeanor,  and,  ^n  convio-  Tennessee  against  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 

tion  thereoj^  shall  be  fined  not  leas  tiian  five  hundred  Railway  Company  for  not  permitting  a  colored 

nor  more  than  one  thousand  doUaa,  or  ahall  be  im-  woman  to  ride  in  ft  car  set  anart  for  white 

prijoned  not  lc«U»n  thirty  day.  nar«o«  th«  on.  Je^^    A.  dl  of  tb^LlL^?  torS^ed  tie 

J¥ovided,  That  all  persons  may  elect  to  sue  for  the  same  constitutional  question,  these  were  con- 
penalty  aforeaaid,  or  to  proceed  under  their  riffhts  at  sldered  together  in  one  opinion  by  the  United 
common  law  and  by  State  statutes ;  and  harinff  so  States  Supreme  Court. 

ff^^*°«PiS2Sf?^%L*'S?w'i?,^^^^  It  is  conceded  that  before  the  adoption  of 
ngnt  to  proceed  in  the  other  junsdiction  shall  be  .,  ai.»_a  av  j  ^  *  av«  r*  j  i  /^ 
Uured.  But  this  provision  shall  not  i^ply  to  crimi-  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  i^ederal  Con- 
nal  proceedings,  M&ier  under  this  act  or  the  criminal  stitntion  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  a  civil- 
law  of  any  State :  rights  law  such  as  that  of  1876.  If  it  eziists  at 
Andpf^videdfuHher.ThMtafudment^^^^  afl,  the  authority  must  be  derived  from  the 
t'n"antSctle^^S2f^f^^^^  thirteenth  amendment  or  the  first  or  the  last 
tion  rospectively.  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment    This  is 

»in.^         i..                u  1 J           -i.«i_Ai      1  the  thirteenth  amendment : 

These  sections  were  held  unconstitntional  so  ^          «    •^t  .  i.      «                <      i    ^            < 

far.,  they  apply  to  the  States.    The  Territo-  tui-TTx^^t  ^^^Jnlfet"?^,  ^Z^KTSi 

nes  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  subject  party  shall  have  been*  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 

to  the  complete  legislative  control  of  Congress,  within  the  United  States,  or  in  any  pkoe  sul^ect  to 

Whether  the  act  of  1875  is  valid  as  applied  to  their  jurisdiction.                                      .        ^. 

cnses  arising  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis-  J"'- *•  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  tiiia 

trict  of  Columbia,  is  a  question  which  the  Court  "^^^^^  ^^  appropriate  legislation. 

said  was  not  before  it»  and  which  therefore  it  The  first  and  lac^t  sections  of  the  fourteenth 

refused  to  decide.    There  is  room  for  question  amendment  are : 

whether  the  act  of  1876  being  unconstitntional  Sionox  1.  All  persons  bom  or  natundiaod  in  the 
in  part— that  is,  as  to  the  States— will  stand  as  UnitedStates,  and  subjectto  the  juriadiction  thereof, 
^^J^a4-i4-„^i^^^\  ««  ^4.^  ♦!»•*  ««  •-  *^  *v^  T^-- :  are  dtuens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
OOnstitutiOE^  in  partr-that  is.  M  to  th^^^  Xreln  tiiey  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
tories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  there  force  any  Uw  which,  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
is  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con-  immunities  of  dtiaens  of  the  United  Statee ;  nor  ahall 
gress  to  enact  a  civil-rights  law  applicable  alone  sny  State  deprive  any  penon  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ^t^  ^*^o?t  due  process  ^l^'l}'j'^^^l^''''yJS^- 
The  Court  furtlier  remarked  that  whether  Con-  «^nwitiim  its  jurisdiction  tiie  equal  protection  oftiie 

gress  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  gxo.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 

commerce  among  the  States  might  or  might  by  appropriate  lepsUtion,  the  prorisions  of  this  ar> 

not  enact  a  law  governing  civil  rights  in  pub-  ^^i®-                         « 

lie  conveyances — ^by  land  and  water — ^passing  Considering  these  two  amendments  in  their 

from  one  State  to  another,  was  also  a  question  inverse  order,  the  Court  holds  that  the  four- 

not  before  it,  and  it  is  one  on  which  the  Conrt  teenth  prohibits  State  but  not  mdividnal  action 

expressed  no  opinion.    It  is  believed,  however,  against  the  civil  rights  of  colored  citisens,  and 

that  Congress  nas  such  power.  that  it  empowers  Congress  to  protect  these 
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rights  when  denied  or  abridged  hy  a  State,  bnt  vene  to  the  riffhts  of  the  citizen  seoared  by  the  amend- 
not  when  invaded  by  individuals.  Ai  the  act  "'^i'  Suchlerialation  cannot  properly  cover  tibto 
of  I875  was  intend^!  to  punish  persons  for  ^L^^^'^d^riS^^^^^ 
violating  the  civil  rights  of  colored  citizens,  vindicaUon.  Thatwouldbetoestabliahaoodeofmu- 
when  these  rights  were  not  denied  by  the  nictpal  law  re^lative  of  aU  private  rights  between 
State,  its  enactment  was  held  to  be  an  exer-  man  «id  man  m  aocietv.  It  would  be  to  make  Con- 
cise of  power  not  given  to  Congress  by  the  f^p^^^heL^^"*  ^*  ^^^  Legialatur*  and  to 
foort^nth  amendment  The  meaning  of  this  51  inapectlon'of  the  law  shows  that  It  makes  no 
amendment  and  the  reasons  on  which  the  reference  whatever  to  any  supposed  or  apprehended 
Court  based  its  decision  are  set  forth  in  the  violation  ofthe  fourteenth  amendment  on  tne part  of 
following  extracts  from  the  opinion  prepared  the  States,  It  is  not  predicated  on  any  such  view.  It 
\^^  Tn^tJL  d«.^1a^  .  I  r  r  proceeds  «x  dtrteto  to  declare  that  certain  acts  oom- 
Dy  J  ascioe  Braaiey .  J^j^^  ^y  individuals  shaU  be  deemed  ofibnses,  and 

The   first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished  by  proceedings  in 

(which  is  the  one  relied  on),  after  declaring  who  shall  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    It  does  not  profess 

be  dtisons  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  to  be  corrective  of  any  constitutional  wrong  oommit- 

Statea,  is  prohibitory  in  its  character,  and  prohibitory  ted  by  the  States ;  it  does  not  make  its  operation  to 

upon  the  States.    It  declares  that  *^  no  State  shall  depend  upon  any  such  wrong  committed.    It  applies 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv-  equally  to  cases  arising  in  States  which  have  the  just- 

ileges  or  immunities  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States ;  est  laws  respecting  the  personal  rights  of  citizens,  and 

nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  whose  authorities  are  ever  ready  to  enforce  such  laws, 

or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  as  to  those  which  arise  in  States  that  may  have  vio- 

any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  lated  the  proliibition  of  the  amendment.     In  other 

of  the  laws."    It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  char-  words,  it  steps  into  the  domain  of  local  jurisprudence, 

acter  that  is  prohibited.    Individual  invasion  of  indi>  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in 

vidual  rights  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  the  amend-  society  toward  each  other,  and  imposes  sanctions  tor 

ment.    u  has  a  deeper  and  oroader  scope.    ItnuUiflep  the  enforcement  of  those  rules,  without  referring  in 

and  makes  void  all  State  legislation  and  State  action  any  manner  to  any  supposed  action  of  the  State  or  its 

of  eveiy  kind  which  impain  the  privileges  and  im-  authorities. 

munitiea  of  citixensof  the  United  States,  or  which  in-  If  this  legislation  is  appropriate  for  enforcing  the 
jures  them  in  life,  liberty,  or  proper^  without  due  prohibitions  of  the  amendment,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
process  of  law,  or  which  aenies  to  any  of  them  the  where  it  is  to  stop.  Why  may  not  Congress  with 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  not  only  does  thin,  equal  show  of  authority  enact  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
bat,  in  order  that  the  national  wilL  thus  declared,  enforcement  and  vindication  of  all  rights  of  life,  lib- 
may  not  be  a  mere  brutumfvlmen^  the  last  section  of  erty,  and  property  f  If  it  is  supposabM  that  the  States 
the  amendment  invests  Congress  with  power  to  en-  may  deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  witU- 
foroe  it  by  appropriate  le^iation.  To  enforce  what  f  out  due  process  of  law  (ana  the  amendment  itself  does 
To  enforce  the  prohibition.  To  adopt  appropriate  suppose  this),  why  should  not  Congress  proceed  at 
legislation  for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  prohibited  once  to  prescribe  due  process  of  law  ior  the  protection 
State  law^  and  State  acts,  and  thus  to  render  them  of  every  one  of  these  fundamental  righto,  in  every  pos- 
effeotually  null,  void,  and  innocuous.  Thisisthelegis-  slbie  case,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  equal  privileges  in 
lative  power  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  this  is  the  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  theatres  f .  .  . 
whole  of  it.  It  does  not  invest  Con^^ress  with  power  Civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
to  legislate  upon  subjects  which  are  within  the  domain  tution  against  State  agmssion,  can  not  be  impaired 
of  State  legislation ;  but  to  provide  modes  of  relief  by  the  wron^l  acts  of  individuals,  unsupported  by 
against  State  legislation,  or  ntate  action,  of  the  kind  State  authonty  in  the  shape  of  laws,  customs,  or  judi- 
rsferred  to.  It  does  not  authorize  Con^ss  to  create  (ual  or  executive  proceedings.  The  wrongftil  act  of 
a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of  private  an  individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  authority,  is 
rii^to^  but  to  provide  modes  of  redress  against  the  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime  of  that  individual ; 
operation  of  State  laws,  and  the  action  of  State  officers,  an  invasion  of  the  i^nts  of  the  injured  party,  it  is 
ezeontive  m  judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of  the  true,  whether  they  atiect  his  person,  his  property,  or 
fundamental  rights  spedfled  in  the  amendment.  Poei-  his  reputation ;  but  if  not  sanctioned  in  some  wa^  by 
tivs  rights  ana  privileges  are  undoubtedly  secured  by  the  State,  or  not  done  under  State  authority,  his  rights 
thA  fi>iuteeiith  amendment ;  but  they  are  secured  by  remain  in  ftili  force,  and  may  presumably  be  vindi- 
way  of  prohibition  against  State  laws  and  State  pro-  cated  by  resort  to  the  laws  of  the  State  for  redress.  .  .  . 
eeedings  affeotinff  those  rights  and  privileges,  ana  by  If  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  we  have 
power  given  to  Conmss  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  laid  down  are  correct,  as  we  deem  them  to  be  (and 
curying  such  prohibition  into  eflbot ;  and  such  legis-  they  are  in  accord  with  the  prindples  laid  down  in 
lation  must  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  such  sup-  the  cases  before  referred  to.  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
posed  State  laws  or  State  proceedings,  and  be  Erected  case  of  United  States  m.  Harris,  decided  at  tiie  last 
to  the  correction  of  their  operation  and  effect.  A  quite  term  of  this  court),  it  is  clear  that  the  law  in  question 
full  diacniwon  of  this  asp«ct  of  the  amendment  may  can  not  be  sustained  by  any  grant  of  legislative  power 
be  found  in  U.  S.  m.  Ouikshank,  92  U.  S.  Reports,  made  to  Ongress  by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
MS ;  Virginia  v$.  Rives,  100  Id.,  818,  and  Ez-parU  That  amendment  pronibits  the  States  fh>m  denying 
Vimnia«  100  Id.,  889.  ...  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 

I^til  some  State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some  State  declares  that  Congress  snail  have  power  to  enforce, 

aotioa  through  its  officers  or  agents  has  been  taken,  by  appropriate  legislation^  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 

odverae  to  the  rights  of  citizens  sought  to  be  protect-  ment.    The  law  m  question,  without  any  reference  to 

ed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  adverse  State  legislation  on  the  subject,  declares  that 

United  States  under  such  amendment,  nor  any  pro-  all  persons  shalfbe  entitled  to  equal  accommodations 

CHrfing  under  such  legislation,  can  be  called  into  activ*  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places 

ity :  for  the  prohibitions  ot  the  amendment  are  against  of  public  amusement,  and  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any 

State  lawa  and  acts  done  under  State  authority.    Of  inoividual  who  shall  deny  to  anv  citizen  such  equal 

course,  legislation  may,  and  should  be,  provided  in  accommodations  and  privileges.    This  is  not  oorrect- 

advanoe  to  meet  the  exigency  when  it  arises ;  but  it  ive  legislation ;  it  is  primary  and  direct;  it  takes  im- 

should  be  adapted  to  the  mischief  and  wrong  which  mediate  and  absolute  possession  of  the  subject  of  the 

the  amendment  was  intended  to  provide  against :  and  right  of  admission  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and 

that  iSf  State  lawa,  or  State  action  of  some  Una,  ad-  puces  of  amusement.  It  supersedes  and  displaces  State 
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leffialBtloii  on  the  same  Butjeot,  or  only  allows  it  per-  Eight  of  the  nine  justices  oonoarred  in  the 

mfadve  force.   ItignoroBBTwhlegiBktion.BndasBume«  judgment  of  the  Court.   An  elaborate  dissent- 
that  the  matter  le  one  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of   1««.^«:^:«^  «.^«  •««;i/»«~i  v.^  Tno44^A  tt^.i^.^ 

national  regulation.  ^°8  opinion  was  rendered  by  Justice  Harlan, 

We  have  discussed  the  question  presented  by  the  of  Kentucky,  who  mointainea  that  the  thir- 

lawon  the  assumption  that  a  right  to  ex^joy  equal  ao-  teenth  as  well  as  the  fourteenth  amendment 

oommodations  and  privileges  in  all  inns,  pubue  con-  conferred   upon  Congress  the  power  which 

abridge  or  interfere  with.    Whether  it  is  such  a  right  of  1876.    "The  opimon  in  these  cases,"  he 

'or  not,  is  a  different  Question,  which,  in  the  view  we  remarked,  "  pr^Kseeds,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon 

have  taken  of  the  validity  or  the  law  on  the  ground  grounds   entirely    too  narrow  and  artificial. 

ah-eady  stated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine.  f^e  substance  and  spirit  of  the  recent  amend- 

The  Court   then   took  up  the   thirteenth  ments  of  the  Constitution  have  been  sacrificed 

amendment,   which  abolishes  slavery.    Even  by  a  subtile  and  ingenious  verbal  criticism." 

admitting  that  this    clothed    Congress  with  He  then  pointed  out  that  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 

power  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  negroes  were 

abolishing  all  badges  and  incidents  of  davery,  not  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 

it  could  not  be  held,  the  Court  said,  that  deny-  that  tney  were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges 

ing  to  colored  persons  equal  accommodations  and  immunities  of  citizens ;  that,  in  the  Ian- 

and  privileges  of  hotels,  public  conveyances,  griage  of  Chief-Jusdce  Taney,  "they  had  no 

and  places  of  amusement,  imposed  upon  them  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  re- 

any  badge  of  slavery  or  servitude.    "Such  an  spect"    He  dted  an  earlier  case — Prigg  m. 

act  of  refusal"  says  the  opinion,  "  has  nothing  Pennsylvania — to  show  that  the  Court,  in  up- 

to  do  with  uavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  holding  the  constitutionality  of  the  fugitive 

and  if  it  is  violative  of  any  right  of  the  party,  slave  law,  had  conceded  to  Congress  a  power 

his  redress  is  to  be  sought  under  the  laws  of  Which  was  not  expressly  granted  by  the  Con- 

the  State ;  or  if  those  laws  are  adverse  to  his  stitntion,  but  was  derived  fi-om  it  by  implica- 

rights  and  do  not  protect  him,  his  remedy  will  tion.    The  purpose  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 

be  found  in  the  corrective  legieJation  which  ment,  he  said,  was  to  abolish  slavery  with  all 

Congress    has    adopted,  or   may  adopt,    for  its  badges  ana  incidents,  and  to  establish  fini- 

counteracting  the    effect  of   State  laws,  or  versal  freedom.     There  was  a  fixed  purpose 

State    actioD,  prohibited    by  the  fourteenth  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  power  of  Cfongress 

amendment.    It  would  be  running  the  slavery  to  legislate  in  furtherance  of  these  ends.    The 

argument  into  the  ground  to  make  it  apply  to  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 

every  act  of  discrimination  which  a  person  roent  was  therefore  expressly  granted,  and  not 

may  see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he  will  left  to  implication.    He  said: 

t't^'A  ZV^  *!!^rrj?'!.5''  ^}  ^^"^  ^^  The  thirteenth  amendment,  my  brethren  concede, 

his  coach  or  cab  or  car,  or  admit  to  his  con-  ^i^  something  more  than  to  prohibit  slaveiy  si 

cert  or  theatre,  or  deal  with  m  other  matters  an  indiiuiion^  resting  upon  distinctions  of  nee,  and 

of  intercourse  or  business.    Innkeepers  and  upheld  by  positiveUw.    They  admit  that  it  estab- 

publio  carriers,  by  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  llahed  and  aecpopdunivw^  ami  frfedm  thiouxh- 

extent  of  their  facilities,   to  furnish   proper  from  gctual  slavery?    Was  nothing  more  intended 

accommodation  to  all  unobjectionable  persons  than  to  forbid  one  man  from  owning  another  as 

who  in  good  faith  apply  for  them.    If  the  laws  proper^  I    Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  nation  nmply 

themselves  make  any  unjust  discrimination,  Jj  ^^y  ^®,i^'£!*5°'  ■"?  ^"^  ^^'\  ^%  "?' 

«i««i/k«.<»kiA  ♦**  ♦!.«  ^.^i.n«:4.{^.  ^f  ♦!»«  #^«-»^v..4-i!  theretofore  held  in  bondage,  to  the  sevend  States  for 

amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourteenth  ^^^  protection,  in  their  ci?Urighto,  neceaearilv  grow- 

amendment.  Congress  has  full  power  to  afford  ing  out  of  ft-eedom.  as  those  States,  in  their  discretion, 

a  remedy  under  that  amendment  and  in  ac-  choose  to  provide  f    Were  the  States,  against  whose 

cordanoe  with  it."  solemn  protest  the  institution  wss  destroyed,  to  be 


The  grounds  for  setting  aside  the  first  two  ^  peri^y  ^^  f"  "  n^onal  interfarenoe  ^ 

-«-*:^«5  r**!.!.       *  •^""*K™"'\*'"^  "*"*'»'''*'  ooncemed,  to  make  or  allow  disciiminationa  agamst 

sections  of  the  act  of  1875,  under  the  four-  |^t  race,  as  such,  hi  the  enjoyment  of  those  ftinda- 

teenth  amendment,  do  not  apply  to  the  fourth  mental  rights  that  inhere  in  a  state  of  freedom  ff    Had 

section,  and  this  was  conceded  to  be  constitu-  the  thirteenth  amendment  Btoi>ped  witii  the  sweep- 

tional,  as  had  been  expressly  held  in  the  Vir-  ^  dedaration,  hi  its  first  section,  apinst  the  eidst- 

cvSnta  fni.«r  /«Aa^      Tk/ ««y.4.f,x«  «x»^xV;ku<>    .^»  cnoc  of  slavcnT  aud  mvoluntaiT  servituds,  exoopt  fof 

ginia  jury  cases.    The  section  prohibits  any  ^       Congris  would  have  fiad  tiie  power,  by  im- 

discrimination  on  account  of  color  m  the  sum-  pHcaiion,  aMorcfingto  the  doctrines  of  ftimM.  Com- 

moning  or  selection  of  jurors.     Such  discrimi-  monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  repeated  in  Straader  nv. 

nation,  the  Court  points  out,  can  be  made  only  West  Virghiia,  to  protect  the  freedom  thus  established. 

by  law,  for  which  the  State  is  responsible.  It  *^1f°~*^'**"*t**'^!??"I!V'f  •22^ 
/«^«.  ««♦  K*  «,-^«  K«  «»^:^^.v.i.  \«:*i.^«4.  *u^  rights  ss  were  fundamental  In  freedom.  But  that  it 
can  not  be  made  by  individuals  without  the  oSi  exert  its  authority  to  that  extent  is  now  made 
authonty  of  State  laws.  It  may  be  made  by  clear,  and  was  intended  to  be  made  dear,  by  the  ex- 
statute,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  dis-  press  grant  of  power  contained  in  the  second  section 
qualification  on  account  of  color,  colored  jurors  ®*"*fe**  amendment. 

™8j^be«cladedby*j»dgeor,on,eotherifflcer  ^^»^'^,'S^t^SSl'Si';JSIrJX,'^; 

Of  the  law.    In  either  case  the  discrimmation  is  express  p^er  delegated  to  Congress  to  enforce,  by 

effected  by  the  agency  of  the  State.  appropriate  legialation,  the  thiiieenth  amendment, 
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may  be  exerted  by  legislation  of  a  direct  and  primary  amendment  also  to  enact  such  a  oivil-rigbts 

character,  for  the  eradioation  not  aunply  of  the  in-  i^w  as  that  of  1876.    He  said : 
BtitQtion,  but  of  its  badffee  and  incidente,  are  propo- 

aitiona  which  onghtto  be  deemed  indispotable.  They  The  aaeumption   that  this  amendment  consists 

Tie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Civil-Bights  Act  of  wholly  of  prohibitions  upon  State  laws  and  State 

23^0.  proceedings  m  hosulity  to  its  provisions,  is  unauthor- 

ur:i        ▲        t.     ji  n        ai       :>   t    i.2      ti  ized  by  its  language.    The  first  clause  of  the  first  seo- 

"  I  do  not  contend,"  continued  Justice  Bar-  tion-««  all  pew)™  bom  or  naturalised  in  the  United 

Ian,  ^'that  the  thirteenth  amendment  mvests  states,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  dti- 

Oongreas  with  authority,  by  legislation,  to  regn*  sens  of  the  United  Statea^  and  of  the  State  wherein 

late  the  entire  body  of  the  civil  rights  which  ?»«/ '«»d«"-4s  of  »  distinctiv  aflirmatave  character. 

«:»:.^^.  ^»4^.».    ^m\^^^  »«4^«    ;«  fu^  <,^«.^..i  In  its  application  to  the  colored  race,  previoualy  liber- 

citizens  enjoy,  or  may  e^^oy,  m  the  several  ated,it<Sreatedandgnmted,a8weU<Stisenshipofthe 

States.     Bat  I  do  hold  that  smce  slavery,  as  United  Statea  as  dtizenship  of  the  Stote  in  which 

the  Court  has  repeatedly  declared,  was  the  they  respectively  resided.    It  introduced  all  of  that 

moving  or  principal  cause  of  the  adoption  of  "«»  whose  ancestors  had  been  imported  and  sold  as 

th-tjunendment,  and  Bmoe.that  institation  S''S'^.»'S?^  ffSSfs'STS^^htrS 

rested  wholly  upon  the  inienonty,  as  a  race,  came,  instantfy,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  uidof 

of  those  held  in  bondage,  their  freedom  neces-  their  respective  Sutes.    Further,  they  were  brought, 

sarily  involved  immunity  from,  and  protection  by  this  supreme  act  of  the  nation,  within  the  direct 

against,  aU  discrimination  against  them,  be-  openaionof  ^at  provision  of  the  Constitution  j^^^ 

ITwi.^  Vl#  ♦Y.^;.  .A^A    iw>  .AoJrr^f  *>r  o»^K   «;«n  declares  that  "  the  dtiaena  of  each  State  ahall  be  en- 

caose  of  their  race,  in  respect  of  such  civil  ^^^  ^  ^  privUegea  and  immunitiea  of  citiiens  in 

nghts  as  belong  to  freemen  of  other  races.  theseveralStatea*' (Art  IV,  sec.  2). 
Congress,  therefore,  under  its  express  power  The  dtizenship  thus  soquired,  by  thst  race,  in  vir- 
to  enforce  that  amendment,  by  appropriate  tueofanaifinnativegrmt*by  thenation.maybepro- 
legUlation,  may  enact  laws  to  protect  that  ^^S^'S^^J^^^ig"^^ 
people  against  the  deprivation,  o»  account  qf  diie5diara<to;^,becauseTe  power  of  (WS 
tknr  raee^  of  any  civil  nghts  ex^oyed  by  other  is  not  restricted  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibitions 
freemen  in  the  same  State ;  and  such  legisla-  upon  State  laws  or  State  action.  It  is,  in  tenns  dis- 
tion  may  be  of  a  direct  and  primary  character,  t^nct  and  positive,  to  enforce  '\thepr^vmon»o{  this 
/>r«A..o«:ni*  n«^/^*%  Qf.f/^a  f-K^^f.  JLffl/./k.K.  on^  o<»Anfa  oHtcu^^  of  amfludmont  I  not  simply  those  of  a  pro- 
operating  upon  States,  their  officers  and  agentt  ^.^^.^.^^  diaracter,  but  tie  provLsioii-^«  of  the  pro- 

and  also  upon,  at  least,  such  mdividuals  and  vbions-Hk£Brmative  and  prohibitive,  of  the  amend- 
corporations  as  exercise  public  functions  and  ment.  It  is,  therefore,  a  grave  misoonoeption  to  sup- 
wield  power  and  authority  under  the  State.  p<»e  that  the  fifth  section  of  the  amendment  has  ref- 
What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  f^'^^  exclusively  to  express  prohibitions  ^^^jn  Stirte 
..  en  J  au  xi.*-A  i.1.  laws  or  State  action.  If  any  right  waa  created  by 
the  power  of  Congress  under  the  thirteenth  ^^^  amendment,  the  grant  of  pc^er,  through  appro- 
amendment  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  priate  legislation,  to  enforce  its  provisions,  authorizes 
legislation  against  slavery  as  an  institution  up-  Congress,  by  means  of  legislation,  operating  through- 
held  by  positive  law,  but  may  be  exerted  to  ^^^  the  entire  Union,  to  guard,  securs,  and  protect 

f.^^*^""^  *^-  ^^  '''  protecting  the  race  so  %JgS^h  ils  Court  haa  wisely  forborne  any  at- 

hberated,  against  discrimination,  m  respect  of  tempt,  by  a  comprehensive  definition,  to  indicate  all 

legal  rights  belonging  to  freemen,  where  such  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  dtisens 

discrimination  is  based  upon  race.''  of  each  State  are  entitied,  of  right,  to  eigov  in  the 

He  then  contended  tiiat  the  denial  to  colored  ^uSSLtiSSf 'ii  irT^t£St^^me^sSsti£™w 

citizens  of  the  equd  aoooinmodations  and  privi-  SeSal  to  wb'rS  dffii  of  ouTer  States,  whUo  within 

leges  or  hotels,  public  conveyances,  and  places  her  limitM,  of  privileges  or  immunities,  ftmdamental 

of  amosement^  presents  a  discrimination  on  in  republican  dtiaenahip,  upon  the  ground  that  she 

aocoont  of  color,  which  is  a  badge  of  servi-  •<»?«•.  »^  pririlews  ai^  immunmea  only  to  her 

by  the   thirteenth    amendment   to    prevent,  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  could  daim,  under  the 

**They  are  burdens  which  lay  at  the  very  foun-  Constitution,  eveiy  privilege  and  immunity  which 

dation  of  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  once  that  State  secures  to  her  white  citiaens.  ...  No 

existed.     They  are  not  to  be  sustained,  except  State  imiy,  by  discrindnation  agamst  a  portion  of  its 

«..^..  *k^  «<.«r.r«r..»:^.«  4-v.«.  «>u^«^  :.  -4.«ii   ««>  ^iTi^  ^^^  otueiis  of  a  particular  race,  in  respect  of  pnvi- 

upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  still,  m  this  j^^  ^^  immunities  (Vmdamentel  in  dfisenahip,  im- 

Uuid  of  universal  liberty^  a  class  which  may  pSr  the  constitutional  right  of  dtiiens  of  other  States, 

yet  be  discriminated  agamst,  even  in  respect  ofwhatoverrace,  to  ei\Joy  in  that  State  all  such  priri- 

of  rights  of  a  character  so  essentia  ana  so  leg««  and  immunities  as  arethere  accorded  to  her 

supreme  that^deprived  of  their  enjoyment,  in  S^^^I^^^Kj,^^ 

common  with  others,  a  ireeman  is  not  only  ^tled  to  eni?y  any  privilege  or  immunity,  ftinda- 

branded  as  one  inferior  and  infected,  but,  m  mental  in  citizenship,  which  is  given  to  dtisens  of 

the  competitions  of  life,  is  robbed  of  some  of  the  white  race  in  the  latter  State.    It  ia  not  to  be  sup- 

the  most  essential  means  of  existence ;  and  all  P^  **»^  ^^  ^^  will  oonteovert  this  propodtion. 

*k:.  .^1a1«.  iw^ARi.^  4.k^«  k^i^^i.  *^  «  w^l^i^^i^w,  But  what  was  secured  to  colored  cituens  of  the 

tins  solely  because  they  belong  to  a  particular  ^^j^  states-as  between  tiiem  and  Uieir  reapective 

race  which  the  nation  has  liberated.    The  thir-  States— by  the  grant  to  them  of  Stete  dtizenship  t 

teenth  amendment  alone  obliterated  the  race-  Wltii  what  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  did  this 

line,  so  far  as  all  rights  fundamental  in  a  state  Sp'^^  ^^  tiie  nation  invest  them  I    There  Is  one,  if 

of  freedom  are  concerned.'^  Horin^iL^'n^nT;^ 

V  _^       TTi                  ^  j»  J.          •i.'Ai.x  tion  m  respect  ox  any  civil  nirnt  belomnnff  to  dUzens 

Justice  Harlan  proceeded  to  maintain  that  of  the  whitenice  in  the  same  Stete.    Th2,  surely,  is 

power  was  given  to  Congress  by  the  fourteenth  their  constitutional  privilege  when  withm  the  juris- 
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diction  of  other  States.    And  suoh  must  be  their  oon-  and  upon  such  indiTiduuls  and  ooiporitions  exeroisiiig 

Btitutional  right  in  their  own  State,  unless  the  reoent  public  ftinctions  as  assume  to  abridge,  impair,  or 

nmendmentd  be  "splendid  baublesJ*  thrown  out  to  oenv  rights  oonfeasedly  secured  by  the  supreme  law 

delude  those  who  deserved  fidr  and  generous  treat-  of  toe  luid  t 

mentat  the  hands  of  the  nation.    Citisenship  in  this  ,      .      tt    i       a_    t.            •      •     j    i_ 

country  necessarily  imports  equality  of  civil  rights  Justice  Harlan  fprtber  maiDtamed  that  the 

among  citizens  of  every  race  in  the  same  State.    It  is  decisioii  of  the  Court  was  erroneons,  even  con- 

tundamental  in  American  dti*oMhipthjrti,mrM^  ceding  that  Oongreas  has  power  to  legislate 

such  rights,  there  shall  be  no  discnmmaUon  by  the     ^^i^  ^^^. .  v-v«4.n^  Q.t.^4-^  ^S:^^      Tr«  I^;«*^^ 

State,  or  its'  offloew,  or  by  mdividuals  or  corpor&ons  0^7  against  hostile  State  action.    He  pointed 

exerdsing  public  ftinctions  or  authority,  against  any  ont  that  the  court  had  held,  In  JSz-parte  Vir- 

citizen  because  of  his  race  or  previous  condition  of  ginia  (100  U.  S.  Reports),  that  the  lourteeDth 

servitude.  amendment  means  that  no  agency  of  tlie  State, 

After  repeating  that  the  opiDion  of  the  ma-  or  of  the  officers  or  agents  by  whom  its  au- 

jority  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  power  thority  is  exercised,  shtSL  deny  to  any  person 

of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  euual  protection  of  the  laws,  and  then  said: 

the  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  four-  "in  every  material  sense  applicable  to  the 

teenth  amendment  can  not  be  brought  into  practical  enforcement  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 

activity  except  with  the  view,  and  as  it  may  ment,  railroad  corporations,  keepers  of  inns, 

become  necessary,  to  correct  and  annul  State  ai^d  managers  of  places  of  public  amusement, 

laws  and  State  proceedings  hostile  to  suob  ore  agents  of  the  State,  because  amenable,  in 

rights  and  privileges,  and  that,  in  the  absence  respect  of  their  public  duties  and  functions,  to 

of  State  laws  or  State  action  adverse  to  such  public  regulation.    It  seems  to  me  that,  within 

rights  and  privileges,  the  nation  may  not  ac-  the  ^  principle  settled  in  JSx-parts  Virginia,  a 

tively  interfere  for  their  protection  and  seen-  denial,  by  these  instrumentalities  of  the  State, 

rity,  Justice  Harlan  adds :  to  the  citizen,  because  of  his  race,  of  that  eqnal- 

If  the  grsnt  to  colored  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  >ty  of  civil  rights  secured  to  him  by  law,  is  a 

of  citizenship  In  their  respective  States,  imoorts  ex-  denial  by  the  State  within  the  meaning  of  the 

cmption  from  race  discrimination,  in  their  btatos,  in  fourteenth  amendment.     If  it  be  not,  tnen  that 

respect  of  tiie  civil  rights  belonging  to  dtizenship,  ^g^  jg  jefv  in  respect  of  the  civil  rights  under 

then,  to  hold  that  the  amendment  remits  that  right  to  ji„^««„:«-^«„««.:i«ii«  «*  ♦u^  »«<^«^«  T^  ^^,^^^^ 

the  States  for  tiieir  protection,  primarily,  and*^Btays  discussion,  practically  at  the  mercy  of  corpora- 

the  hands  of  the  nation,  until  it  is  assailed  by  State  tions  and  individuals  wielding  power  under 

laws  or  State  proceedings,  is  to  adljudge  that  the  public  authority.*^ 

amendment,  so  fiir  ft-om  enlarging  the  powers  of  Justice  Harlan  conceded  that  Congress  has 

c'i2SS??S;S,Tut''i;^ve'r^^^^  -o  ^-'^f'y  ^  ^.-^-^  *^-  social  rights  of 

eral  Government  has  pureued  from  Its  very  oiganiza-  ™«P   and  races  m    the    community,   but  he 

tion.    Such  an  interpretation  of  the  amendment  is  a  claimed  that  the  rights  covered  bv  the  law 

denial  to  Conpjess  or  the  power,  bj  appropriate  legis-  of  1875   were  not  social   but  legal.     He  set 

laAion,  to  enforce  one  of  its  provisions.  Tn  view  of  forth  his  views  on  this  point  as  follows : 

the  circumstances  under  which  the  recent  amendments  '^ 

were  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  and  especial-  I  agree  that  Oovemment  has  nothing;  to  do  with 
1 V  in  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  me  new  rights  social,  as  distinguished  from  teohnicallylegal,  rights 
tney  created  and  secured,  it  ought  not  to  be  presumed  of  inmviduals.  No  government  ever  has  brought,  or 
that  the  General  Government  has  abdicated  its  author^  ever  can  bring,  its  people  into  sodal  intercourse 
ity,  by  national  legislation,  direct  and  primary  in  its  a^rtdnst  their  wishes.  Vi  hether  one  person  will  per- 
cbaraoter,  to  guard  and  protect  privileges  and  immu-  mit  or  maintain  sodal  relations  with  another  is  a 
nities  secureaby  that  installment.  Such  an  interpre-  matter  with  which  government  has  no  concern.  I 
tation  of  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  accepted  if  agroe  that  if  one  citizen  chooses  not  to  hold  social  in- 
it  be  possible  to  avoid  it  Its  acceptance  would  lead  teroourse  with  another,  even  upon  grounds  of  race, 
to  this  anomalous  rosult :  that  whereas,  prior  to  the  he  is  not  and  can  not  be  made  amenable  to  the  law 
amendments.  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  this  court,  for  his  conduct  in  that  regard ;  for  no  legal  right  of 
passed  the  most  stringent  laws — operating  directiy  a  citizen  is  violated  by  the  refusal  of  otben  to  main- 
and  primarily  upon  Htates  and  their  officers  and  stents,  tain  merely  social  rolations  with  him.  What  I  affirm 
as  well  as  upon  mdividuals— in  vindication  of  slavery  is  that  no  State^  nor  the  officers  of  any  State,  nor  any 
and  the  right  of  the  master,  it  may  not  now,  by  legis-  corporation  or  individual  wielding  power  under  State 
lation  of  a  like  prinuiry  and  direct  character,  guard,  autnority  for  the  public  benefit  or  the  public  conven- 
protect,  and  secure  the  f^dom  established,  and  the  ienoe,  can,  consistentiy  either  with  the  f^reedom  es- 
moet  essential  right  of  the  citizenship  granted,  by  the  tablished  by  the  fundamental  law,  or  with  that  equal- 
constitutional  amendments.  I  venture,  with  aU  re-  ity  of  civil  rights  which  now  belongs  to  evenr  citisen. 
spect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  to  insist  that  the  na-  discriminate  against  f^emen  or  citizens,  in  their  <dvil 
tionalLeffislature  may,  without  transcending  tiie  limits  rights,  be(»use  of  their  race,  or  because  they  once 
of  the  Constitution,  do  for  human  liberty  and  the  labored  under  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
flindamental  rights  of  American  dtizenehip  what  it  race.  The  rights  which  Congress  bv  the  act  of  1675 
did,  with  the  sanction  of  this  oom-t,  for  the  protection  endeavored  to  secure  and  protect  are  legal,  not  social, 
of  slavery  and  the  rights  of  the  masters  of  fijgitive  rights.  The  right,  for  instance,  of  a  colored  dtizen 
slaves.  If  fugitive-slave  laws,  providing  modes  and  to  use  the  accommodations  of  a  pubtic  highway,  upon 
prescribing  penalties,  whereby  tiie  master  could  seize  the  same  terms  as  are  permitted  to  white  citizens,  is 
and  recover  his  f^tive  slave,  were  legitimate  exer-  no  more  a  social  right  than  hb  right,  under  the  law, 
tions  of  an  implied  power  to  protect  and  enforce  a  to  use  the  public  streets  of  a  dty,  or  a  town,  or  a  turn- 
right  recognized  by  toe  Constitution,  why  shall  the  pike-road,  or-  a  public  market,  or  a  poet-offioe^  or  his 
hands  of  Congress  be  tied,  so  that— under  an  express  right  to  sit  in  a  public  building  with  others,  of  what- 
power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  a  consti-  ever  race,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  political 
tutional  provision,  granting  dtizenship — it  may  not,  questions  of  the  day  discussed.  Scarcely  a  day  pass- 
by  means  of  direct  tegislation,  bring  the  whole  power  es  without  our  seeing  in  this  court-room  dtiaens  of 
of  this  nation  to  bear  upon  States  and  their  officers,  the  white  and  black  races  sitting  side  by  side,  watch- 
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ing  the  prognM  of  our  biuine«.    It  would  noTer  gress,  Senator  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  proposed  this 

ooeur  to  any  one  tb«t  the  presence  of  a  ooloied  dtizen  constitutional  amendment : 
in  a  cottit-noufle,  or  oowt-room,  wan  an  invasion  or 


Hay  It  with  all  respect — as  ,                             _      ..         ^    . 

toe  so^gestion  that  the  claim  of  a  colored  citixen  to  immimitios,  and  to  assure  to  them  the  equal  protection 

use,  upon  the  same  tenns  as  is  permitted  to  white  of  the  laws. 

JJSTln'i^.TX^Tubt'SS^e^rab-'  The  New  York  Penal  Ccnie  coBtain.  th« 

fished  under  the  license  of  the  law,  is  an  invasion  of  provisions  concerning  civU  rights : 

the  social  rights  of  the  white  rw».  Seotiok  881.  A  person  who  either  on  his  own  so- 

Tho  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  closes  with  count,  ores  agentorofficer  of  a  corporation,  carries  on 

♦v*  ^^..JL.:^^  «#  «k<^.^  wA^^n .  busmess  as  innkeeper,  or  as  common  earner  of  pas- 

the  expression  of  these  views :  senflers,  and  leflisesT  without  just  cause  or  excusCto 

My  brethren  sav  that,  when  a  man  has  emeii^  receive  and  entertain  anv  guest,  or  to  receive  and 

from  alavery,  and  oy^  the  aid  of  benefloent  legislation  cany  any  passenger^  is  gmltv  of  a  misdemeanor, 

has  shaken  off  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  that  Sbo.  888.  No  citixen  of  uiis  State  can,  by  reason 

state,  there  must  be  some  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  be 

elevation  when  he  takes  the  rank  of  a  mere  dtisei^  excluded  ftt>m  the  equal  ei^ovment  of  any  aooommo- 

and  ceases  to  be  the  special  fkvorite  of  the  laws,  and  dation,  faoility,  or  privilege  ramished  by  innkeepers 

when  his  rights  as  a  duzan,  or  a  man,  are  to  be  pro-  or  common  carriers,  or  by  owners,  managers,  or  lea- 

teoted  in  the  ordinary  modes  bv  which  other  men^s  sees  of  theatres  or  other  places  of  amusement,  by 

rights  are  protected.    It  is,  I  suDmit,  scarcely  just  to  teachers  and  officers  of  common  schools  snd  public  in- 

Bay  that  the  colored  race  has  been  the  special  favorite  stitutions  of  learning,  or  by  .cemetery  associations.  The 

of  the  laws.    What  the  nation,  through  Congress,  has  vioh^on  of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 

sought  to  aooomplish  in  reference  to  that  race,  is —  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fllty  dollars  nor  more  than 

what  had  ahreadv  been  done  in  everv  State  of  the  five  hundred  dollars. 

Union  for  the  white  rsoe — ^to  secure  ana  protect  rights  

belonging  to  them  ss  freemen  and  citizens,  nothing  CITIMBVICE    SEVOU  Bill*      See    CoN- 

?^^  *.'"*t*'°t^"*'^?'^^,P'??®v,**'u~*^"^?'r  OMM  and  Rbfobm  m  the  Oiyil  Skbviob. 

legislation  has  been  to  enable  the  black  race  to  take  g,g^  cnmA   f*k.  iviim»M  •«.  ii*«i»K.i.  /%!«!.<»•««« ««i 

the  rank  of  mere  dtixens.    The  difficulty  has  been  to  ?*™?'r?fT  WUllM,  an  English  clergyman 

compel  a  recognition  of  Uieir  legal  right  to  take  that  and  colonial  bishop,  bom  in  St.  Austell,  Uom- 

rank^  and  to  secure  the  ei\joyment  of  privileges  bo-  wall,  Jan.  24, 1814 ;  died  in  D*  Urban,  or  Port 

longing,  under  the  Uw,  to  them  as  a  component  part  KataL  South  Africa,  June  20,  1888.     He  en- 

fHSIonyorMr^Art^X^^dg^-  *!!;^  St.  John'8^.11ege,  Oambndge  «.d  in 

tion  the  nation  has  been  conftonted  with  dass-tyran-  1°^®  ^a*  graduated  as  second  wrangler  and 

nv,  which  a  contemponuy  English  historian  says  is.  Smithes  prizeman,  and  became  a  fellow  of  his 

or  all  tyrannies,  the  most  intolerable,  '*  for  it  is  ubi-  college.    Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 

quitoua  in  its  operaticm,  rad  wdghs,  perhaps,  most  assistant-master  of  Harrow  School,  which  post 

To-day  it  is  the  colored  race  which  is  denied,  by  cor-  prepared  books  on  arithmetic  and  algebra, 

porations  and  individuals  wielding  public  authority,  which,  being  adopted  as  text-books  in  schools 

ririits  ftmdamental  hi  their  freedom  and  dtizenship.  and  universities,  yielded  him  a  handsome  in- 

At  some  ftiture  time  it  may  be  some  other  nioe  that  onma      Vmm  1  fU^  tn  1  fUA  Ka  rAmilMl  at  bia 

will  fkll  under  the  ban.    If  the  constitutional  amend-  ^^™®-    I^rom  18458  to  1»40  ne  reswea  at  nis 

menta  be  enforced,  aocordiog  to  the  intent  with  which,  ^^^  *°?  5®,?  *^^S™?  ^^^  ^\  Fomcett 

as  I  conceive,  they  were  a^pted,  there  can  not  be  in  St.  Mary,  Norfolk.     Besides  giving  due  atten- 

thia  republic  any  darn  of  human  beings  in  practical  tion  to  his  parish  work  and  duties,  Oolenso  pub- 

•nbiection  to  MoUier  dam,  with  power  hi  the  la^r  lig^ed  other  mathematical  works,  a  volume  of 

ISay  Sh^lo'^^rTrsu'p^^^^^              lSS5  •*  Village  Sermons,"  and  a  treatise  on  the  com- 

has  decreed  that  no  authority  sluUl  be  exerdsed  m  this  mnnion  service  in  the  Praver-Book,  with  selec- 

oonntrv  upon  the  basis  of  discrimination,  in  respect  tions  from  the  writings  of  F.  D.  Maurice, 

of  dvfl  nghu,  sgainst  freemen  and  dtixens  because  Qn  the  80th  of  November,  1858,  Dr.  Oolenso 

ST  ^  7**'  **H''  o' P«5^io«  o^J^dition  of  servitude,  ^^s  appointed  Bishop  of  Natal,  South  Africa, 

Tothatdecree— for  the  due  enforcement  of  which,  by  ,    •      *t^  fl«-4.  *^  ^^zi^^  4.u»4>  ™      xru  itiv^ 

appivpriate  legislation.  Congress  hss  been  Inveited  SS**^?     ,  °S*  to  occupy  that  see.     His     Ten 

with  express  power— every  one  must  bow.  whatever  Weeks  in  Natal      was  published  two  years 

may  have  been,  or  whatever  now  are,  bis  in<iUvidual  after  he  left  England,  and  his  ^*  Translation 

views  aa  to  the  wisdom  or  noUoy,  dther  of  the  recent  ^f  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  commented  on 

^rC^'^SS^^:i^°iZ.'''^''  ^>?  */'f'°»'«^/»!''»  °'  View."  appear«l 

in  1861.    It  IS  not  known  clearly  how  long 

The  decision  of  the  Court,  and  the  dissenting  Bishop  Oolenso  had  been  engaged  in  studying 

opinion  of  Justice  Harlan,  gave  rise  to  much  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to  critical 

dtscuflsion  throughout  the  country.    By  some  points  at  issue;  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 

the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  freely  criti-  matter  had  been  before  him  for  years.    At  any 

dsed,  but  it  appears  to  nave  been  ffenerally  ac-  rate,  he  considered  it  a  duty,  as  appears  from 

oepted  as  a  sound  as  well  as  a  final  interpreta-  his  course,  to  put  forth  views  which  at  once 

tion  of  the  Constitution.    The  fact  was  recog-  excited  severe  animadversion  and  astonishment 

nixed  that  the  Court  simply  reaffirmed  a  prin-  at  his  lapse  from  Anglican  orthodoxy,  and  his 

dple  which  it  had  more  than  once  previously  adoption  of  German  rationalism  and  neology. 

affirmed,  and  had  advanced  as  far  back  as  the  The  first  part  of  *^  The  Pentateuch  and  Book 

ssai&on  of  187&-'76.    On  the  meeting  of  Con-  of  Joshua  critically  examined  ^*  appeared  im 
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1862.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  assault  on  thizers  in  England,  and  in  the  summer  of  18((6 
the  aocnraoj,  veracity,  and  authorship  of  the  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  ^^  Oolenso 
books  of  Moses  was  at  an  early  day  brought  fund  "was  held  in  London,  when  £8,800  were 
before  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  Eng-  presented  to  him,  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
land,  and  both  Houses  oi  Convocation  of  the  good-will,  on  his  going  back  to  Africa. 
Province  of  Canterbury  condemned  it  in  1864,  Ten  vears  later  he  made  another  visit  to 
as  containing  '*  errors  of  the  gravest  and  most  England,  in  order  to  report  to  the  proper 
dangerous  character."  That  work  was  re-  authorities  the  condition  of  church  affurs  in 
viewed  in  several  of  the  prcHninent  organs  of  Cape  Colony ;  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  liis  re- 
free  thought  and  of  orthodox  religion  (chiefly  lationship  to  the  new  Bishop  of  Cape  Town ; 
the'*  Westminster  "and  "Quarterly  "Reviews),  and  to  arrange  other  matters  in  the  existing 
On  the  one  hand,  Colenso  was  praised  without  anomalous  condition  of  church  life  and  work 
stint,  as  a  noble  champion  of  truth  and  a  fear-  in  that  distant  field.  During  his  stay  in 
less  critic  of  the  Old  Testament;  on  the  other,  England,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and 
he  was  censured  with  corresponding  severity,  London  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their 
as  one  who  showed  himself  ignorant  and  pre-  respective  dioceses,  as  one  having  no  lawful 
sumptuous  beyond  all  excuse;  and  it  was  authority  to  preach.  Dr.  Jowett,  however, 
urged  that  no  honorable  and  upright  man  whose  sympatnies  dootrioally  were  with  Co- 
would  be  willing  to  continae  to  minister  at  leuso,  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  chapel  of 
the  altars,  or  receive  emoluments  from  a  Balliol  College,  that  chapel  not  being  within 
diurch,  whose  doctrines  on  inspiration  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bisihop  of  Oxford, 
other  fundamental  points  he  denied  and  was  Dr.  Colenso's  later  life  was  passed  quietly 
holding  up  to  public  odium.  in  Natal.    He  was  noted  for  his  kindly  interest 

The  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Zulus  and  Boers. 
South  Africa  was  the  presenting  and  summon-  He  published  at  intervals  the  remaining  parts 
ing  Bishop  Colenso  for  trial,  and,  on  his  refusal  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
to  appear,  the  deposing  him  from  his  bishop-  of  Joshua.  In  1866  a  volume  of  discourses 
ric  by  the  metropolitan,  Bishop  Gray  of  Cape  appeared,  entitled  "Natal  Sermons."  Besides 
Town.  Dr.  Colenso  resolved  not  to  submit  to  these  he  prepared  and  had  printed  a  Zulu 
the  eccle:*iastical  authorities  in  the  colony,  and  grammar  and  Zulu  dictionary,  a  Zulu  transla- 
the  result  was  that  this  case  was  brought  on  tion  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  parts  of 
appeal  before  the  courts  in  Endand.  The  the  Bible  and  Prayer- Book,  with  several  edu- 
matter  was  argued  at  length,  and  it  was  de-  cational  works  for  the  instruction  of  the 
cided  by  the  rrivy  Council,  in  March,  1865,  Zulus.  His  latest  publications  were,  "The 
that  the  deposition  was  "  null  and  void  in  New  Bible  Commentary,  by  Bishops  and  other 
law,"  the  ground  of  the  decision  being  that  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  critically  ex- 
the  crown  has  no  legal  power  to  constitute  amined"(187l);  the  sixth  part  of"  The  Penta- 
a  bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  teuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically  ex- 
within  any  colony  possessing  an  independent  amined  "  (1872) ;  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
legislature ;  and  that,  as  the  letters  -  patent  teach  and  the  Moabite  Stone  "  (1878). 
purporting  to  create  the  sees  of  Cape  Town  COULHOSB,  UlINE.  The  increasing  fre- 
and  Natal  were  issued  after  these  colonies  had  quence  of  marine  disasters  with  the  extension 
acquired  legislatures,  the  sees  did  not  legally  of  steam  navigation  leads  to  a  general  demand 
exist,  and  neither  bishop  possessed  in  law  any  for  more  effective  precautions  against  collision, 
jurisdiction  whatever.  Notwithstanding  this  Prtpesed  Havlgatltft  Lawii — Since  qaick  pas- 
decision,  the  bishops  forming  the  Council  of  sages  attract  more  custom  to  navigation  oom- 
the  Colonial  Bishopric^s  Fund  refused  to  pay  panics  than  a  reputation  for  safety,  it  has  been 
Dr.  Colenso  the  income  of  the  see  of  Natal,  proposed  to  sharpen  the  penalties  for  infrin- 
He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  Conrt  of  ging  the  maritime  laws  against  rapid  sailing  in 
Chancery,  and  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  de-  bad  weather.  In  Germany,  where  the  laws 
livered  a  judgment,  Oct.  6,  1866,  ordering  the  are  already  exceptionally  stringent,  thesa^s- 
payment  in  future  of  his  income,  wil£  all  tion  is  made  to  bring  such  infraction  within 
arrears  and  interest.  Thus  the  income  was  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  against  murder 
secured  to  him  for  life,  and,  so  far  as  the  de-  and  attempted  murder.  The  captain  only 
cision  of  the  civil  courts  could  affect  it,  he  re-  would  be  liable  to  indictment,  although  the 
mained  in  possession  of  the  see  as  its  bishop,  ship-owner  is  primarily  and  principally  ren)on- 
The  Chnrch  in  South  Africa,  however,  held  sibte.  A  remedy  would  be  foond  in  maidng 
that  he  was  lawfully  and  fully  deposed,  and  them  liable  in  cases  of  disaster  to  pecuniary 
would  have  no  intercourse  or  fellowship  with  damages,  in  the  same  manner  as  railroad  com- 
him.  Dr.  Colenso  ministered  to  those  who  panies.  It  is  equally  desirable  to  restrict 
thought  him  right  and  supported  him ;  while  the  rate  of  speed.  The  terms  '^  half -speed  " 
the  orthodox  portion  of  the  church  commn-  and  **slow  "  are  indefinite,  owing  to  the  differ- 
nity  looked  upon  him  as  one  deprived  of  all  ence  in  the  speed  of  different  vessels.  To  in- 
power  lawfully  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  sure  the  highest  degree  of  safety,  steamers 
episcopal  office.  Nevertheless,  the  occupant  should  be  prohibited,  in  fogs,  driving  snows, 
of  the   see  of  Natal  had  numerous  sympa-  and  on  dark  nights,  from  going  faster  than 
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the  rate  reanired  for  steering.    This  can  be  to  the  wall,  and  qnioklj  redaoe  the  momentiim 

aooorately  aetermined  for  each  veaseL    The  of  the  ship.    If  one  only  ia  released,  it  acts  as 

present  En^ish  law  reqnires  steam-vessels  to  a  mdder  to  turn  the  coarse  of  the  ship  to  that 

have  both  a  steam-whistle  and  a  fogp-hom,  and  side.    A  brake  of  this  kind,  designed  by  John 

in  a  fog  to  go  at  moderate  speed  and  sound  MoAdam,  of  New  York,  consists  of  a  flat  rect- 

their  whistles  frequently.    Masters  neglecting  angular  plate  of  iron  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 

the  rules  are  liable  to  prosecution,  and  in  the  close  to  the  rudder.    When  folded,  t^ese  fins 

event  of  a  collision  are  punishable  for  willful  fit   into  the  dead-wood.     Powerful  springs, 

neglect.  worked  from  the  pilot-house  by  a  trigger, 

SigaaMJjgfctb — The  use  of  electric  lights  is  draw  the  pins  which  hold  the  brakes  in  place, 
not  regarded  with  much  favor  by  seamen.  It  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  immediately  ex- 
is  not  yet  proved  that  the  electric  light  will  tends  them  until  they  stand  at  right  angles  to 
penetrate  a  fog  much  farther  than  the  ordina-  the  sides  of  the  ship.  A  windlass  winds  them 
Tj  lamps,  in  .such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  its  back  again.  When  tried  in  November  on  the 
distance  and  location.  It  would  probably  ob-  steamer  Florence  in  New  York  harbor,  going 
acure  the  red  and  green  side-lights,  unless  they  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots  against  the  tide,  they 
could  also  be  provided  with  electric  lamps,  and  brought  the  ship  to  a  dead  stop  within  her 
the  colored  siae-lights  are  considered  absolute-  own  length,  the  engines  being  reversed  at  the 
ly  indispensable.  If  colored  electric  lights  instant  the  brakes  were  applied, 
could  be  produced,  and  the  electric  light  should  A  second  mdder  in  the  bow,  which  can  be  im- 
prove to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  dLstinot  to  be  fastened  in  foggy  weather,  but  is  ordinarily  a 
made  out  at  a  greater  distance  than  oil  and  pe-  rigid  continuation  of  the  keel,  has  been  suggest- 
troleum  lamps,  the  risk  of  colliding  with  other  ed  as  another  contrivance  for  improving  the 
steamers  and  large  vessels  carrying  electric  steering  capacity  of  ocean-steamers.  A  third 
lanterns  would  be  lessened,  but  the  danger  of  device  is  the  lattice-keel,  which  has  been  used 
running  down  smaller  crsit  which  must  use  for  many  years  on  river-steamers  in  the  Weser 
the  ordinary  lights  would  be  enhanced,  as  the  and  Elbe.  The  stem  part  of  the  keel,  called  the 
blinding  effects  of  the  electric  light  would  ren-  dead-wood,  consists  of  grating  instead  of  solid 
der  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  colored  lights  plates,  so  that  in  turning  the  greater  part  of  the 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  lighted  with  elec-  water  passes  through  the  openings  and  offers  no 
tricity.  There  is  danger  also  of  confounding  resistance  to  the  sidelong  motion  of  the  ship. 
an  electric  top-light  with  a  light-house  hmtem.  WatST'tli^l  CsMpartBealb  —  The  complete 
More  practical  is  the  suggestion  to  hang  the  avoidance  of  collisions  is  impossible.  Con- 
white  light  of  a  ship  as  high  as  possible,  and  to  sequently  means  must  be  provided  to  diminish 
maintain  a  watch  at  the  mast-head  in  foggy  the  dangers  in  case  of  collision.  Naval  iron- 
weather.  The  fog  is  usually  thickest  near  the  olads  are  constructed  with  double  hulls,  be- 
surfaoe  of  the  water.  sides  water-tight  compartments.    In  the  large 

Hmmi  fflpishi — ^The  proposal  of  a  system  of  passenger-steamships  it  is  usuaUy  attempted  to 

sound-signals  to  indicate  the  course  of  ves-  render  the  ship  secure  from  nuking  by  dividing 

sels  approaching  one  another  meets  with  gen-  the  interior  into  water-tight  compartments  by 

eral  approval.    By  combinations  of  short  and  vertical  walls  or  movable  doors.    These  com- 

long  blasts,  on  the  principle  of  the  Morse  al-  partments  must  not  be  so  large  that  the  fiUing 

phabet  in  telegraphy,  sixteen  of  the  thirty-two  of  one  or  two  of  them  with  water  will  sink 

directions  marked   on   the   compass,  which  the  ship,  the  walls  must  be  strong  enough  to 

would  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water, 

could  be  readily  and  intelligibly  signaled.    If  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water 

only  eight  points  of  the  compass  were  em-  into  the  neighboring  compartments,  and,  if 

braioed  in  the  signals,  the  advantages  would  be  adjustable,  they  must  be  closed  at  the  time  of 

nnqneetionable,  and  every  sailor  would  under-  danger.    These  conditions  are  rarely  fulfilled, 

stand  the  signs.     George  Head,  in  England,  and  there  is  probably  no  iron  steamship  which 

has  devised  a  simple  apparatus  for  antomati-  would  not  sink  if  struck  by  a  siiip  in  certain 

cally  signaling  the  course  of  a  vessel  by  means  quarters. 

of  colored  lanterns  suspended  from  the  ends  of  Ltfennvtag  ApiribnsM« — The  number  of  life- 

a  spar  which  changes  its  position  in  obedience  boats  ususlly  provided  is  sufficient  to  hold  sll 

to  the  movements  of  the  nelm.  hands  on  tradmg-vessels,  but  on  the  passenger- 

8taeitai94icar  aad  Biakts. — Certain  improve-  steamers  which  cross  the  Atlantic  there  is  not 
ments  in  construction  have  been  proposed  davit-room  for  boats  enougli  to  seat  the  pas- 
to  enable  steamers  to  mind  their  helm  more  sengers  and  crew.  Moreover,  it  often  happens 
readily,  or  slow  up  more  quickly.  The  ship's  that  only  the  boats  on  one  side  or  in  one  part 
brakes  proposed  by  two  or  three  different  in-  of  the  ship  can  be  lowered.  Cork  jackets  and 
ventors  will  accomplish  either  object.  They  swimming-belts  are  of  little  value  when  acci- 
oonsist  of  two  strong  plates  fastened  by  hinges  dents  occur  in  mid-ocean  or  in  winter.  The 
to  the  ship's  sides,  opposite  each  other,  and  laws  require  that  life-preservers  should  be  pro- 
are  ordinarily  folded  forward  against  the  side  vided  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  kept  unfast- 
of  the  vessel;  but  the  chains  holding  them  can  ened  in  handy  places.  The  life-preservers 
be  paid  out  until  they  stand  at  right  angles  which  must  be  carried  on  the  Atlantic  emi- 
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grant-steamers  take  up  room  that  is  sometimes  der,  and  Tolima.    The  names  of  the  Territo- 

desired  for  the  cargo,  and  their  stowage  often  ries  are  Bolivar,  GasaDare,  Oot^^^  Providen- 

occanons   inconvenience.     They  are  nsnally  da,  and  Ban  Martin.    The  form  of  government 

packed  between  the  deck-beams,  and  it  may  is  democratic,  and  the  system  federal, 

be  that  in  the  crowded  space  between  decks  The  executive  of  the  confederacy  is  Presi- 

they  sometimes  harbor  the  germs  of  infection,  dent  Dr.  Jos6  E.   Otdlora.    The  Cabinet  is 

It  is  necessary  that  passengers  should  be  made  composed  of  the  following  ministers :   Becre- 

acquainted  with  the  use  of  life-preservers.    In  tary  of  State,  Sefior  Ezeqniel  Hnrtado ;  War, 

the  catastrophe  of  Jan.  19,  1888,  when  the  Sefior  Juan  N.  Mateus ;  Finance,  Sefior  Anibal 

English  coal-steamer  Sultan  collided  with  the  Galindo ;  Public  Works,  Sefior  Manuel  Laza 

German   passenger-steamer  Cimbria,    only  a  Gran;   Foreign  Affurs,  Sefior  Antonio  Rol- 

small  portion  of  the  life-preservers  came  into  dan;   Public  Instruction,  Sefior  J.  V.'Uribe; 

use,  and  those  were  of  little  avail,  as  the  swim-  and  Treasury,  Sefior  Alejandro  Posada, 

mers  soon  perished  in  the  cola.     The  four  On  Sept.  2,  1888,  Dr.  Nufiex  was  elected 

boats  which  set  out  from  the  sinking  vessel  President,  and  he  will  be  inaugurated  in  Feb- 

rescued  65  persons,  but  the  rest  of  the  passen-  rnary,  1884.    Dr.  Nufiez  is  fifty  years  of  age. 

gers  and  crew,  who  numbered  altogether  522,  He  was  First  Consul-General  at  Liverpool,  and 

were  lost.     Life-rafts  are  now  regarded  by  subsequently  President  of  the  State  of  Bolivar, 

many  as  preferable  in  most  respects  to  boats  lie  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 

or  any  otner  life-saving  appliances.  Colombia  in  1875,  when  Dr.  Parra  was  elect- 

The  inspection  of  foreign  passenger-vessels  ed,  but  in  1879  he  was  elected  Prerident,  his 

in  the  United  States  is  assigned  to  boards  of  successor  being  Gen.  Zaldera,  who  died  on 

inspectors  at  six  of  the  principal  ports.    The  Dec.  21,  1882,  and  whose  successor  was  Dr. 

boards  at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Otdlora,  the  present  occupant  of  the  presi- 

Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  consist  of  two  in-  dential  chair. 

specters  each,  that  at  New  York  of  six.    Rules  The  United  States  minister  at  Bogota  is  Mr. 

for  their  guidance  were  issued  by  Secretary  of  W.  L.  Scruggs. 

the  Treasury  Folger  on  March  10, 1888.    The  The  population  of  Colombia  is  estimated  at 

law  requires  that  the  tackle  for  disengaging  the  4,000,000  souls. 

life-boats  should  be  capable  of  being  worked  According  to  the  last  census,  the  population 

by  a  single  person,  and  so  disposed  that  the  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  was  as  follows : 

boats  can  be  launched,  both  ends  being  lowered  Panam4,  86,000 ;  Santa  Marta,  8,500 ;  Carta- 

at  once,  when  the  ship  is  going  at  full  speed,  gena,  7,800;  Socorro,  16,000;  Medelhn,  20,- 

This  provision  is  not  insisted  nf)on,  as  no  work-  000 ;  Tui\ja,  5,471 ;   Bogot^  40,888 ;  Ibague, 

able  single-hand  disengaging  apparatus  has  yet  10,846 ;  and  Popayan,  8,485. 

been  invented.    The  rule  of  the  British  Board  The    General    Government    possesses    the 

of  Trade  respecting  the  number  of  life-boats  right  of  intervention  in  matters  relative  to 

to  be  carriea  is,  that  there  should  be  six  or  lines  of  interoceanic  communication  at  pres- 

seven  boats,  1,892  cubic  feet  in  total  capacity,  ent  existing,  or  which  in  the  future  may  be 

for  vessels  of  1,500  tons,  and  an  additional  opened  in  the  territory  of  the  Union,  and  in 

boat  with  the  capacity  of  495  feet  for  every  the  navigation  of  rivers  flowing  through  more 

500  tons  additional.    For  the  larger  Atlantic  than  one  State,  or  which  pass  to  or  from  a 

steamers,  running  up  to  8,500  tons,  this  re-  neighboring  power. 

(^uirement  is  incapable  of  fulflUment.    Even  if  Tne  Ma^alena  river  flows  into  the  Atlantic 

it  could  be  carried  out,  the  total  complement  at  a  point  called  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza.    At  a 

of  boats  would  accommodate  less  than  naif  the  distance  of  fifteen  .miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the 

number  of  persons  usually  carried  on  the  emi-  left  bank,  is  the  dty  of  Barranquilla,  the  seat 

grant-steamers.  of    an  extensive  import  and  export   trade. 

MMOteaa  DisMtan* — ^To  enable  vessels  in  dis-  Barranquilla  is  connected  with  the  port  of 

tress  to  be  relieved  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Sabanilla   by  means  of   a  railroad  fourteen 

adoption  of  flxed  routes  or  lanes  for  all  ships  miles  in  length.    The  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  which 

crossing  between  Europe  and  America  is  advo-  for  a  long  time  were  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar 

cated,  one  for  the  east-  and  one  for  the  west-  at  the  entrance,  are  now  open  to  easy  access 

bound  navigation.    To  guard  against  collisions  by  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and,  on  account  of 

with  icebergs,  which  was  the  probable  cause  the  privileges  conceded  of  late  years  by  Con- 

of  the  loss  of  several  steamships,  a  delicate  in-  gress  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  they  are 

strument  on  the  principle  of  Edison's  heat-  frequently  visited  by  steamers  and  sailing- vea- 

measurer  has  been  devised  by  an  English  in-  sels  from  abroad.    Owing  to  the  shifting  of 

ventor,  which  can  herald  a  sudden  fall  of  the  the  bar,  however,  steamers  do  not  at  present 

temperature  by  means  of  an  automatic  alarm,  enter  the  river.    To  aid  the  entry  of  sailing- 

COLOHBIA  (Brtadti  ViMm  de  CelsaMa).    (For  craft,  the  Government  has  established  a  tug- 
statistics  relating  to  area,  see  "  Annual  Cyclo-  boat  service. 

pflsdia  *'  for  1877.)  The  republic  is  composed  For  the  purpose  of  navigation  the  Magda- 
of  nine  States  and  flve  Territories,  the  States  lena  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  Mag- 
being  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyac^  Canca,  dalena.  llie  former  is  included  between  the 
Cundinamarca,  Magtlalena,  Panam4,  Santan-  cities  of  Neiva  and  Honda,  200  miles,  and  the 
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■ 

latter  oomprises  the  portion  from  OaracoH  to  '88  was  $4,850,478,  being  (45,612  in  ezoess  of 

the  month  of  Oeniaa.    The  distance  between  what  the  revenue  from  thin  sonroe  had  been 

the  Laguna  de  las  Pampas  and  BarranqaUla  is  the  preceding  year. 

515  miles.    The  waters  of  the  Magdalena  are  The  pnblio  indebtedness  of  the  confederacy 

entirely  free  to  commerce,  and  there  are  at  stood  on  Aug.  81, 1882,  as  follows: 

present  serenteen  steamers  navigating  it.  a.  Forstgn  d«bt  (ooMoUdatod)  i                      m  wrn  •ma 

'^flton.WM  8h««*-MeM«.^«rrSw  &  Oo..    «•  Hooj.d*t(to«ori8«,.. } •».»">» 


#T»i         wiju  VMx  A  *    CoMolldated  debt 6,068,801 

of  Poplar,  England,  have  built  a  steamer  of   Floating  debt 4»,   " 


this  kind  specially  for  the  Magdalena.  A  speed        ;;        ^  SS'bS^'tate^ii' ^'^m 

of  thirteen  miles  an  hour  has  been  obtained  Antlo<Illl••lld"olmdot°rtlS«ld•..^^^' .'.'.'.'.*.'.'.  .*.'.*     6T8^ 

in  river-steamers  of  this  class,  the  length  being  lYeaanxTboDda 2tjm 

190  feet,  bj  8*  feet  b«jn,,  end  the  draoght  13  "tS^t-'SS'JI^piSSi!.^'.':^:^."!*.':^  i,i«.04. 

inches.    A  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  is  other  onteundinff  bond* 1.668,011 

attained  byyessels  180  feet  in  length,  by  28  fadenmity  to  forapie« a:-::-;,- JSS'JS 

feet  beam,  and  a  draught  of  15  inShek    The  ?««»»— «>««ytorB«.iiquiii.«liro«l ■     ^ao.ooo 

dimensions  of  this  new  steamer  are,  exclusive         Total |ai,588,08T 

of  the  wheel,  150  feet  in  length,  by  81  feet       Baiksr— The  Bank  of  Bogota,  in  ten  years, 

beam,  with  an  esdroated  draught  of  15  inches,  has  paid  a  little  over  100  per  cent  in  divi- 

Amyt — The  standing  army  of  Colombia,  or  denda.    The  Bank  of  Colomoia,  in  five  years. 

National  Guard,  numbers  about  8,000  men.  has  paid  88  per  cent    The  Banco  Popular,  in 

FlaaMSS. — ^The  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  three  years,  nas  paid  over  55  per  cent.  The 
year  1888  estimated  th')  income  firom  import  national  Oovemment  has  no  supervision  over 
duties  at  $8,800,000;  fh>m  the  salines,  at  $1,-  any  of  the  banks  except  the  National  Bank, 
100,000;  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  $1,-  wliioh  is  nothing  more  than  an  institution  es- 
844,000,  constituting  a  total  of  $6,244,000,  while  tablished  for  the  purpose  of  discountiDg  the 
the  expenditure  was  fixed  at  $6,744,000,  the  Government's  own  obligations.  As  an  exam- 
outlays  figuring  therein  with  $1,800,000  to  be  pie,  the  Government  faSs  to  pay  the  pensions 
spent  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  $1,-  for  five  or  six  months;  those  who  should  re- 
400,000  by  that  of  the  array  and  navy.  ceive  them  are  suffering  from  want,  and  the 

A  message  sent  in  to  Congress  by  President  National  Bank  steps  in  and  offers  to  discount 

Ot^ora,  in  July,  1838,  attracted  much  atten-  them.    In  tiiis  way  the  Government  makes  a 

tion ;  in  this  document  he  said :  large  profit.    Nearly  if  not  all  the  stock  of 

The  monetary  crisis  beoomes  more  serious  every  day,  ^^^  National  Bank  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 

and  members  must  adopt  some  definite  plan  respect-  ment.    All  the  other  banks  derive  their  powers 

ing  the  State  indebtedness  by  consolidating  the  dif-  from  State  governments,  and  are  never  taxed, 

fermt  issues.    Our  creditors  must  be  more  mterostod  except  in  case  of  a  revolution,  when  they  are 

in  this  msttor^  ourselves,  because  otherwise  ulu-  ^  jT^  ^     .  .^  ,      the  various  chiefs, 

matelyit  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  further  issues  f^  "•"•^  ^  uv  jrtoiwu   «/  •.»«  *iu«wuo  ^^y^* 

of  obligations  sgainst  branches  assigned  for  other  The  only  security  for  the  circnhition  of  the 

services.    Since  we  are  nnable  to  cover  the  millions  banks  is  the  individual  liability  of  the  stock- 

of  the  enonnoas  ddlclt  against  the  Treasury,  we  must  holders.    There  are  four  banks  doing  business 

endeavor  to  maintain  the  value  of  our  bonds  by  as-  <„  'RArrAnnnillA      ThreA  nf  tham  Iiava  a  nnm- 

suring  the  punctual  payment  of  current  Uiterest  intU  S^^f!*°?^l"5;  *!  ?5fn  /w^  VkT^*w  ili.?^. 

snchfime  m  the  financial  situation  shaU  improve.    It  bmed  capital  of  $  1,000,000,  the  other  being  a 

is  also  requisite  that  the  principal  bases  should  be  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bogota.    The 

fixed  by  law,  upon  which,  without  awaiting  subse-  private  banks  are  organized  under  ue  laws  of 

qoent  aathoriation  from  <>)n««ea,  final  arrengements  the  State  of  Bolivar,  which  are  much  the  same 

^y^fS?tL"c^SLfp/Arl^^^  ^weretbceoftheStateofMewYorktwenty- 

pttiy  of  the  crecMts  we  hold  against  them  for  indom-  «▼«  T^ars  ago.     The  majority  of  the  capital 

nity  doe  as  under  the  contracts  for  the  concessions,  of  the  American  Bank  belongs  to  citizens  of 

It  would  not  be  wise  that  such  law  should  place  a  the  United  States,  being  divided  as  follows : 

which  wilfcomo  to  no  arrengement  which  has  not  $260,000;  Colombians,  $10,000.    The  rates  of 

been  careftOly  and  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Cabinet  discount  are :  90  days,  8  per  cent. ;  180  days, 

and  its  oflloen.    The  agent  intrusted  with  the  ad  9  per  cent. ;  rates  of  interest,  8  per  cent,  and 

rff<r(nMfim agreement  hM ahe^yb^  4  per  oent  for  180  and  90  days;  rates  of  ex- 

dispose  of  the  funoB  as  follows:  $1,000,000  to  be  given  «k«««4»  *>«  M^or  V/^fir  OT  ^x^^  I«»iV    a«tii  oa  t^w^ 

to  STNational  Bank,  to  enable  it  to  e*ect  disoouSts  at  ^^^^«^  ^^  •  u*  .;i^^  '  ^^A^l  cent,  and  28  per 

5  per  cent. ;  $600,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  cent,  for  sight  drafts,  and  25  and  26  per  cent, 

oveidne  interest  on  foreign  bonds  under  an  agreement  for  60  and  90  days'  drafts;  on  London,  24  per 

which  shAll  insure  the  acceptance  of  such  p^ment  at  cent,  and  25  per  cent.    Toward  the  close  of 

S*l'^r*'4^t^  $5M  MO^foHhS^'^^^  ^®®^  another  bank  with  a  large  capital  was  to 

requwd  for  4e  soh'ools,  dothhig^d  am^ent  for  be  egtablished  at  Barranquilla. 
the  army,  and  fi>r  various  objects  of  art  to  be  placed        CsBtsrtsd  IiBltl.-~There  being  a  long-pending 

in  the  CapitoL  and  the  balance  to  be  devoted  to  the  dispute  about  the  precise  frontier  line  between 

oonstniotionof  araihroadfh>m  Bogot&totheMagda-  Oofombia  and   Venezuela,  the  Governments 

^'^  have  submitted  the  difference  to  the  arbitration 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  by  the  Fed-  of  Don  Alfonso  XII,  King  of  Spain,  who  has 

eral  costom-houses  during  the  fiscal  year  1882-  accepted  the  ofilce,  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  ia- 
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sued  in  November,  1888,  appointed  a  commit-  collection  of  workshops,  warehoiuefl,  and  con- 
toe  of  inquiry  composed  of  five  members.  Tiie  necting  raUways  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
investigation  will  nave  to  take  for  a  basis  of  tribntion  of  the  material.  The  earth  from 
its  deliberations  the  frontier  treaty  between  Terre  Pleine  was  taken  to  Monkey  Hill,  where 
the  two  repablics,  of  Sept  14,  1881.  Frontier  a  great  cutting  has  been  specially  opened,  with 
disputes  having  so  frequently  led  to  disastrous  the  object  of  filling  up  the  lagoons  at  the  hot- 
wars  between  Spanish- American  republics,  the  torn  of  the  Bay  of  Colon  to  improve  its  sanitary 
tendency  is  to  avail  themselves  in  the  future  of  condition.  This  cutting  at  Monkey  Hill  will 
amicable  arbitration.  uself  be  enlarged  into  Terre  Pleine,  and  will 

Postal   Serrtoe. — There   were   forwarded   in  become  an  annex  for  stores,  workshops,  ware- 

1879-'80  altogether  468,882  letters  and  418,-  houses,  etc.    The  port  of  Colon  is  dredged 

850  newspapers,  and  $2,288,974  in  coin^  be-  continually  by  three  machines,  lifting  together 

sides  4,920  kilogrammes  of  gold-dust  and  14,-  daily  from  6,000  to  7,000  metres.    One  of  these 

848  kilogrammes  of  bar-silver.  dredges  can  work  during  tiie  worst  weather, 

Ballrfadgi — ^There  were  in  operation  in  1883  and  can  Hfb  8,000  metres  a  day.  From  Colon 
the  ensuing  lines  of  railway :  1.  The  PaDam4  to  Gatun  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hueme 
railroad,  47  miles;  2.  The  17  miles  from  Sa-  &Slavin,  of  San  Francisco.  These  engineers 
banilla  to  Barranquilla,  in  the  State  of  Boll-  must,  with  three  machines  of  120  horse-power 
var;  8.  Of  the  Cucuta-Puerto  Villamizar  line  each,  open  the  first  section  in  six  months  be- 
(on  the  Znlia  river),  88  miles  were  being  built,  tween  Colon  and  Gatun,  a  distance  of  nine 
and  part  of  it — 12  miles— from  Villamizar  to  kilometres.  The  first  of  these  machines  is  able 
Altoviento,  were  in  operation ;  4.  The  line  to  excavate  6,000  metres  a  day.  The  Pacific 
from  Buenaventura  to  C6rdoba,  18  miles;  6.  opening,  between  the  mouth  of  die  Rio  Grande 
The  line  from  Puerto  Berrio  to  Zabaletas,  20  and  Paraiso,  is  contracted  for  by  the  Franco- 
miles:  together,  110  miles  in  operation.  There  American  Trading  Company.  The  first  mar 
was  formed  in  New  York  in  1888  **  The  Bogo-  chine  of  the  American  system  will  begin  to 
t&  City  Railway  Company,'^  a  company  pro-  work  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  supplemented 
posing  to  establish  in  the  Federal  capital  and  by  others,  which  will  be  necessary  to  finish  this 
elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca  a  sys-  part  of  the  camd,  from  C^tun  to  Bahia  del  Sol- 
tem  of  tramways  and  narrow-gauge  railroads,  dado,  in  two  years.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  company  are  working  two  machines,  furnishing 

TetegraphSi — ^Length    of  lines   in  1879-^80,  a  minimum  of  4,000  cubic  metres  a  day. 

2,960  kilometres;  and  number  of  telegrams  ^*The  Hercules,  an  American  dredge,  is  at 

forwarded,  150,204.  length  at  work  on  the  Panami  canal,  and  is 

The  Paaava  Canali — The  progress  of  the  work  giving  satisfaction.    The  average  day^s  work 

on  the  Panami  canal  at  the  end  of  October,  at  present  may  be  set  down  as  about  6,000  cu- 

1883,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement:  bic  metres.^' 

'^  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  74  kilometres,  Since  the  establishment  of  the  canal-works 

from  the  Atlantic  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  the  population  of  Panam4  has  increased  enor- 

at  the  Islands  of  Naos  and  Flamenco.    It  is  di-  mously.    Including  Colon  and  Panam6,  the  At- 

vided  into  twelve  sections,  the  most  important  lantic  and  Pacific  termini  of  the  canal,  togeth- 

of  which  are  those  of  Colon,  Grorgona,  Obispo,  er  with  the  villages  between  them,  there  is  a 

£m^erador,Oulebra,  and  Paraiso.  These  united  population  of  86,000,  half  of  whom  are  ne- 

sections  employ  daily  80  steam-excavators,  40  groes  from  Jamaica.    The  climate  during  the 

locomotives,  and  800  tip-wagons.    There  are  dry  season — December   to  April — exhibits  'a 

90,000,000  cubic  metres  to  be  excavated.    The  steady  temperature  of  about  82°  Fahr. ;  but 

grand  cutting,  about  two  thirds  of  which  has  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  rain  and 

already  been  excavated,  is  the  cutting  between  storms  prevail,  it  is  much  hotter.    Accidents 

Obispo  and  Paraiso.    The  force  employed  upon  from  lightning  are  common,  and  are  likely  to 

the  work  is  upward  of  10,000  men,  and  the  ex-  continue,  for  m  the  city  of  Panam&  there  is  not 

cavation  up  to  the  1st  of  October  amounted  to  a  lightning-rod  to  be  found.    There  is  no  mut- 

more  than  2,500,000  cubic  metres.  During  these  ton  in  the  country,  and,  when  any  lucky  resi- 

latter  months  of  the  bad  season  the  excava-  dent  is  able  to  procure  a  joint,  he  invites  his 

tions  have  amounted  to  about  850,000  metres  a  fViends  to  partake  of  the  unusual  delicacy.  The 

month.    This  figure  will  be  quintupled  during  Indian  equivalent  for  the  word  Panam4  is 

the  fine  season,  which  beg^s  in  December,  and  "  plenty  of  fish,"  and  plenty  there  is,  with  the 

next  year  (1884)  nearly  all  of  the  necessary  difference  that  those  which  are  taken  from  the 

machinery  will  be  at  work,  and  the  excavations  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  are  far  superior  to 

will  amount  to  4,000,000  metres  a  month.  The  those  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  are  not  firm, 

working  force  will  be  augmented  to  15,000  and  become  tainted  very  soon  after  they  leave 

men.  the  water.    The  Isthmus  for  fifty  years  had 

**  At  Colon  the  port  works  are  nearly  com-  been  free  from  earthquake-shocks  tiU  Septem- 

plete.    The  Terre  Pleine,  with  the  breakwater,  her,  1882.    On  Aug.  29, 1888,  earthquakes  were 

destined  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  heavy  felt  in  Salvador,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  while 

seas  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  is  finished,  at  Talcahuano,  Chili,  on  August  28th,  the  water 

An  entire  town  has  appeared  there,  with  a  rose  two  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  al- 
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most  immediately  afterward  fell  three  feet,  der  to  seottre  all  the  sap  it  contains.  This  nn- 
During  the  last  week  in  August  noises  sach  as  wise  practice  will  nndonbtedly  continue  until 
that  produced  by  continuous  firing  during  a  all  the  forests  are  completely  exhausted.  The 
battle,  were  heard  at  Ohiman,  within  sixty  present  price  for  rubb^  in  the  market  of  Car- 
miles  of  Panama,  in  all  the  towns  on  the  Bo-  tagena  is  $900  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
got4  plateau,  and  at  Manabi,  in  Ecuador.  On  **  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  prices  mliug 
September  2d  the  sun  at  Paoam4  and  Guaya-  in  the  foreign  markets  for  ivory-nuts,  their  ex- 

aml  was  discolored,  almost  at  the  moment  when  portation  has  largely  decreased.     Thousands 

\ke  fearful  eruptious  and  earthquakes  were  of  tons  of  these  nuts  lie  under  the  trees,  only 

destroying  a  portion  of  Java  and  a^aoent  isl-  awaiting  some  one  to  come  and  cart  them 

ands.    On  September  10th,  a  sharp  earthquakeL  away;  most  of  these  nuts  are  procured  from 

which  did  no  damage,  was  felt  m  Lima,  and  the  San  Bias  coast  and  Atrato  river  and  its 

was  about  coincident  with  that  felt  in  the  tributaries." 

Western  United  States  the  same  morning.  Fuitio, — *'  The  exportation  of  the  yellow  dye- 
In  July,  1888,  the  dispute  between  the  Feder-  wood  called  ftistic  has  increased  more  than  any 
al  Oovemment  of  Colombia  and  the  canal  com-  other  article  on  the  list,  caused  mainly  by  the 
pany,  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  po-  people  being  compelled,  on  account  of  the  lo- 
lice  force,  which  is  required  to  maintain  order  ousts,  to  relinquish  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
and  good  government  along  the  line  of  work,  seek  a  livelihood  by  getting  out  the  products 
had  been  amicably  terminated  in  Bogot4  by  of  the  forest.  The  supply  is  nearly  inexhaust- 
Sefior  Anibal  Galindo,  the  Secretary  of  the  ible,  and  easy  of  access.  The  pnce  per  ton, 
Treasury  at  the  time,  and  Sefior  Felipe  Paul,  delivered  at  Cartagena,  is  $18  to  $16." 
the  representative  of  the  canal  directory,  Un-  Cedar. — ^'  Several  New  Orleans  and  Boston 
der  this  arrangement  the  canal  company  agrees  timber  firms  have  sent  agents  to  this  district, 
to  pay  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  expenses,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  of  these 
estimated  at  $80,000  per  annum,  of  maintaining  vast  timber-forests  have  been  so  highly  satis- 
a  force  of  800  men,  to  be  stationed  along  the  factory  that  the  houses  they  represent  are  m^- 
canal  line,  and  leaves  for  future  discussion  the  ing  arrangements  to  get  out  cedar  and  mahog- 
amount  to  be  paid  should  more  men  be  neces-  any  on  a  large  scale.  The  field  is  wide  enough 
sary.  This  contract,  which  also  permitted  the  for  any  number  of  firms  without  their  respect- 
treamrer  to  draw  at  sight  for  $&0,000  on  ao-  ive  interests  coming  in  conflict.  The  mahog- 
oonnt,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Executive.  any  of  this  country  is  of  fair  quality,  but  infe- 
FMiMUdflg, — ^The  pearl-fishery  in  the  bay  of  rior  to  the  St.  Domingo  product.  The  quality 
Fanam&  is  being  pushed  on  with  great  vigor,  of  the  cedar  is  excellent,  and  bears  comparison 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  Many  fine  with  that  procured  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Ce- 
speoimens  have  lately  been  found,  including  a  dar-logs  are  placed  f^ee  on  board  here,  at  $45  a 
▼ery  finely  shaped  one  called  the  ^^Lesseps,"  thousand  feet.  The  same  wood  can  be  pro- 
weighing  nearly  200  grains.  It  is  about  t^e  cured  at  Cispate  Bay,  a  good  anchorage  for  ves- 
most  important  that  has  been  in  the  European  sels  of  large  tonnage,  for  $25  to  $80  a  thou- 
market  for  many  years,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  sand,  delivered  alongside  vesseL 
list  of  the  largest-known  pearls  in  tiieworld.  ^*  The  value  of  gold-dust  that  was  cleared 
CfWMres. — ^The  total  foreign  trade  (import  through  the  Cartagena  custom-house  for  the 
and  export)  of  Colombia,  during  a  decade,  has  year  1882  was  only  $94,628 ;  this,  however, 
been:                                                ^ammib^mm.  does  not  constitute  the  real  value  of  t^e  dust 


isn-^0 ft93,676,$oo $is;wk»8eo    exported,  as  it  is  always  underestimated  on 

iflfTS-^ i07,OM^4oo 81,418^80    acoount  of  the  steamers  charging  so  much  per 

cent,  extra  tariflT,  and  frequently  large  amounts 


ISTS-'W. 

18S9-*81. 

lS81-*dS. 


|10,T87,S54 
10,8»7,006 
12,071.480 


of  the  dust  are  placed  in  the  personal  charge  of 
♦JJ^H'Si}         the  captain.  Ifthe  truth  were  known,  the  value 
15;^M4         >»  probably  nearer  $500,000  than  $100,000.  Car- 
18,514,116         tagena  receives  annual!  v  about  $600,000  of  gold- 
dust  from  the  Choco  (Atrato)  regions." 


The  United  States  consular  report,  having  The  import  of  merchandise,  specie,  and  bul- 

reference  to  the  export  trade  from  the  United  lion  from  Colombia  into  the  United  States  dur- 

Statee  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  in  ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1882,  was 

1832,  remarks  about  India-rubber:  **Tbe  de-  $5,171,455;  the  domestic  export  from  the  latter 

ctared  value  of  rubber  exported  for  the  last  to  the  former,  $6,719,787;  and  the  re-export  of 

eleven  years  to  the  United  States  is  $1,470,085,  foreign  goods,  $149,184  worth, 

and  the  weight,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  1,-  Marittee  HtVMMitr— There  entered  Colom- 

994w     Although  the  difficulties  in  procuring  bian  ports  in  1881-'82  altogether  1,059  sailing- 

this  valuable    forest  product   are   becoming  vessels,  of  a  Joint  tonnage  of  67,876,  and  618 

yearly  greater,  yet  the  recent  high  prices  pre-  steamers,  measuring  Jointly  765,825  tons, 

vailing  in  the  foreign  markets  have  stimulated  COLORADOt  State  CSerenMBtr— The  State  offi- 

its  gathering.    New  and  accessible  forests  have  oers  during  the  year  1888  were:    Governor, 

been  discovered.    When  a  tree  is  found  by  the  James  B.  Grant,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

mbber-honters,  it  is  immediately  felled,  in  or-  ernor,  W.  H.  Meyer;  Secretary  of  State,  Mel- 
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vin Edwards;  State  Treaaarer,  Fred.  Walaen; 
Superioteodent  of  Pnblio  Inatraction,  J.  0. 
Shattuck;  8tate  Anditor,  John  0.  Abbott;  At- 
torney-General. B.  F.  Urmy.  Supreme  Court : 
William  £.  Beck,  Wilbor  F.  Stone,  and  Joseph 
0.  Helm,  Joaticea. 

U^riiltTe  SmbIm*— The  Legislature  convened 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  remained  in 
session  about  two  months.  After  a  prolonged 
contest,  Thomas  M.  Bowen  (Republican)  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  long 
term,  and  H.  A.  W.  Tabor  (Republican)  for 
the  short  term.  Among  the  measures  that  be- 
came laws  were  the  following: 

An  act  to  secure  the  oollection  and  publication  of 
flffricultural  and  other  statistios ;  an  act  to  submit  to 
the  people  at  the  next  general  election  for  members  of 
the  Xegi^ature,  amenoments  to  the  Constitution  re- 
latiujg^  to  the  oompensation  of  members,  Uie  length  of 
sessions,  and  the  oondaot  of  business :  appropnating 
$818,000  for  the  ordinarv  expenses  of  tne  execntiire, 
legislatiYe,  and  jjudkdal  departments  for  the  yean  1888 
and  1884 ;  subnutting  to  tne  people  at  the  election  in 
November,  1883,  the  Question  of  oreftting  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $800,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  Capitol; 
to  reflate  the  working  and  inspection  of  ooal-mmes ; 
creatmg  Delta,  Mesa,  and  Montrose  counties  from 
Gunnison ;  £agle  and  Qarfleld  counties  from  Summit, 
and  Unoompal^^  county  from  Ouray ;  changing  the 
name  of  Unoomnahgre  county  to  Ouray,  and  of  Ouray 
county  to  San  Miguel ;  to  enable  counties  to  refund 
railroad-ftid  bonds;  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of 
lands  for  affrioultunl  and  other  purposes ;  to  regulate 
primary  elections;  to  eetablian  a  State  Bureau  of 
Horticulture ;  and  to  establish  an  insurance  depart- 
ment and  rebate  the  insurance  companies  doing 
business  therem. 

UnaiMb— The  reports  of  the  Auditor  and 
State  Treasurer  show  that  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  State  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion than  at  any  previous  period.  These  re- 
ports represent  the  condition  of  the  State 
Treasury,  Nov.  80, 18S2,  to  be  as  follows: 

Wsmats  oQtstandloir $188,»1  88 

tierdHestes  of  Indebtedness 05,187  00 

Totsldftbt $888,088  88 

Deduct  cash  in  TreMUzy 188,616  66 

IndelitMneis  OTer  flash  In  Treaaniy |14S,071  68 

Amoont  dae  State  on  tazee  paysMe  Jan.  1, 1888..I41TJ68  78 
Dedact  outstanding  indebtedneM 45,071  68 

Balance  due  aboTe  Indebtedness $878,691  10 

The  above  amount,  representing  what  is  due 
the  State  on  taxes  payable  Jan.  1,  1888,  does 
not  include  delinqnent  taxes  of  former  years, 
from  which  a  large  sum  will  be  collected. 

The  following  is  a  more  recent  statement : 


1888: 
April  nth,  balanee..... 

April 

Mmj 

June 

July 

Avfoist 

September « 

October28d 

October  22d,  balance, 
Total 


$298,760  11 
17,689  61 
91,978  n 
6\460  04 
88.886  95 
86.985  75 
17,878  87 
9,041 


11 


$16,nO  18 
88,714  99 
96,887  88 
19,884  85 
68,651  88 
16,978  63 
9,816  17 


$806,068  91 
840,899  66 


$64^488  56  \  $645,488  66 


The  assessed  yalne  of  property  in  1881  was 
$96,185,805 ;  in  1882,  $104,440,683. 

Slits  ludtitltHb — ^The  number  of  convicts  in 
the  Penitentiary,  Nov.  80,  1878,  was  146,  and 
on  the  80th  of  November,  1880,  there  were  226, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  55  per  cent,  in  the 
two  years.  The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
Penitentiary  show  that  the  number  of  convicts 
on  the  80th  of  November,  1882,  was  882,  an  in- 
crease of  42i  per  cent,  during  the  two  years.  In 
January,  1888,  there  were  829,  of  whom  86  were 
life-convicts.  So  long  as  there  continues  to  be 
aach  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  con- 
victs, requiring  frequent  enlargement  of  the 
institution  for  their  accommodation,  the  Peni- 
tentiary must  continue  to  be  a  buiden  to  the 
tax-payers.  During  the  last  two  years  114  new 
cells  have  been  constructed,  making,  in  the 
aggregate,  cell  accommodations  for  only  284 
prisoners.  The  erection  of  a  new  cell-building 
naa  been  began.  Several  large  and  substantial 
buildings  have  been  constructed  during  the 
two  years.  These  buildings  have  all  been  the 
work  of  convict-labor. 

The  commissioners  have  estimated  the  ex- 
penses for  the  years  1888  and  1884  as  follows : 

Material  for  two  cell  bnlldlngs $60,000 

Material  Ibr  building  for  eonTlots  under  contract 6,000 

Material  for  remodeling  a  bollding  for  State  work- 

sbops 10,000 

Appropriation  to  paj  ^  l*nd  atavady  porehaaed. . . .      9,500 

Appropriation  to  pay  for  more  Ume-Und 8,000 

Material  for  gates,  etc.,  for  extension  of  wall 1,000 

Maintenance  and  expense  of  prison 888,880 

$804,850 
Earnings  estimated  for  two  years 100,000 

Appropriation  aaked $804,880 

An  additional  building  for  the  Mute  and 
Blind  Institute  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  ot 
over  $20,000.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  44.  A  new  building 
for  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Pueblo  is  in  course 
of  erection.  When  this  is  completed,  there  will 
be  accommodation  for  125  patients. 

During  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  80,  1882, 
67  patients  were  received  and  46  discharged, 
maxing  a  net  gain  of  11,  which,  added  to  the 
number  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
88,  makes  49.  The  percentage  of  recoveries 
has  been  about  58. 

The  Legislature,  in  1881,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Golden.  Its  purposes  were  to  educate  and  re- 
form yoang  persons  who  have  fallen  into  the 
ways  of  crime,  rather  than  to  confine  them  in 
jails.  The  large  number  who  have  been  sent 
there  by  the  various  district  courts  and  police 
magistrates  throughout  the  State,  shows  that 
the  greatest  necessity  existed  for  such  an  insti- 
tntlon.  The  report  of  the  officers  of  the  school 
shows  that  81  pupils  had  been  sent  there  at 
the  close  of  1882 ;  that  the  terms  of  five  had 
expired,  and  that  there  were  then  75  pupils  at 
the  institution. 

EtacatlM. — ^The  rapid  increase  in  population 
dnring  the  past  two  years  has  occasioned  the 
organization  of  many  new  schools.    About  100 
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new  districts  have  been  organized,  and  nearly 
as  manj  sohool-hooses  have  been  erected.  Many 
of  these  baildings  are  large,  expensive  stmot- 
ores.  There  are  870  school-houses  in  the 
State,  valued  at  $1,285,491,  having  seating  ca- 
pacity for  26,470  pupils.  According  to  the 
school  census  of  1882,  there  were  in  ttte  State 
49,208  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  21 
veara,  of  which  number  81,788  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  The  permanent  school 
fond  of  the  State  now  amounts  to  $75,200.87, 
being  an  increase  during  the  past  two  years  of 
about  $40,000.  This  fund  is  mvested  in  inter- 
est-bearing State  securities,  and  the  interest 
received  therefrom,  together  with  money  re- 
ceived from  the  rental  of  school  lands,  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
according  to  the  school  population.  During 
the  past  two  years  $80,604.68  of  such  money 
has  been  thus  distributed.  The  State  Library 
contains  7,107  volumes. 

The  university  at  Boulder  was  the  first  edu- 
cational institution  established  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  number  of  students  now  exceeds 
100,  and  six  were  graduated  from  the  classical 
course  of  the  college  department  in  1882. 

The  report  of  the  State  School  of  Mines 
shows  that  the  number  of  students  is  more 
than  double  that  of  two  years  ago. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  which 
until  recently  have  been  overshadowed  by  min- 


ing and  other  interests,  are  now  beginning  to 
command  attention.  Now  the  climate  is  un- 
derstood, irrigation  is  practiced  intelligently, 
and  the  appliimces  for  destroying  the  pest  of 
fiurming  communities  are  well  understood.  But 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation, 
only  a  limited  amount  of  lands  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  Colorado  can  never  become  an  agri- 
cultural State.  The  first  State  Legislature  es- 
tablislied  an  Agricultural  OoUege  at  Fort  Ool- 
lins.  Under  the  economical  supervision  of  the 
managers,  very  commendable  results  have  been 
attained  with  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
State.  The  present  value  of  the  college  prop- 
erty, at  what  is  considered  a  low  estimate,  is 
as  follows: 

BalklUigs  and  Ihrm $88,960  00 

FIxtOTM  And  penoDAl  prop«ii7 «  21,611  12 

ToUl $50^71  12 

The  OMt  to  the  Stmto  bM  bew 48,000  00 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in 
1881  was  62;  in  1882  there  were  95.  The 
college  farm,  which  contains  240  acres,  has 
been  fenced,  irrigating-ditches  have  been  con- 
stracted,  and  a  portion  of  the  laud  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Some  blooded 
stock  has  been  procured,  and  many  trees  plant- 
ed. In  September,  1882,  a  department  of  me- 
chanics ana  drawing  was  established. 

Hlalag. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  prod- 
uct of  precious  metals  at  the  periods  named : 


18I9.*70 
ISTO... 

i«n.... 

18T2.... 
1813.... 
WT4.... 
18T0.... 
1876.... 
18n.... 
1378.... 
1919.... 
1980.... 


$27,218,061  00 
2,000,000  00 
2.000,000  00 
l,72^000  00 
1,750,000  00 
2,002,487  00 
2,161,475  02 
2,726,815  82 
8,148,707  66 
8,480,884  86 
8,108,500  00 
8,206,500  00 


8U««r. 


$880,000  00 

660,000  00 

1,029,046  00 

2,015,000  00 

2,18^000  00 

8,006,028  00 

8,122,912  00 

8,815,692  00 

8,726.879  88 

6,841,807  81 

15,886.000  00 

18,615,000  00 


$40,000  00 

20,000  00 

80,000  00 

4^000  00 

65,000  00 

90,197  00 

90,000  00 

70,000  00 

98,796  64 

89,000  00 

$5,000  00 

W,000  00 

78,676  00 

60,000  00 

80,000  00 

247.000  00 

6861924  78 

581868  00 

1,678,500  00 


TolaL 


$27,568,081  00 

2,680,000  00 

8.019,046  00 

8,790,000  00 

4,028,000  00 

6,202368  00 

5,484387  02 

6,191,607  82 

7316,288  58 

10,556,116  90 

19,110,862  00 

28,500,000  00 

22,208,508  H 

26,000,000  00 


$166,607,575  99 


The  following  is  a  condensed  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  bullion  output  of  Lake  county  and 
LeadvUIe  from  1860  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it : 

FIBST  PIRIOD. 

1860-'70,  cold  from  ptaoen $6,400,000  00 

1974,  soUaad •!!▼«• 145.000  00 

1875,  goid  Mid  tUTer 118.000  00 

187^  gold,  lUTer,  ud  iMd 85,0U0  00 

1977,  sold,  atftr,  ud  lead 67^880  00 

1878,  gold,  ittVOT,  ud  iMd 8,152325  00 

Total $10,451,255  00 

BROOim  PiaiOD. 

187f,  gold,  aUvw,  and  te«l $10388.740  69 

1880,  gold,  iilTer,  and  had ]<187,697  00 

4861,  gold,  allTar,  and  lead 18,170376  00 

1882,  gold.  aUrer.  and  lead,  flrvt  oparter 4,048.618  00 

1988,  gold,  allTer,  and  lead,  aeeood  quarter. . . .  8,769300  00 

1882,  gold,  allT«r,  aod  lead,  tblrd  quarter 4,576340  00 

1889,  gold,  fUrer,  aad  lead,  foarth  quarter  (es- 

tkntted) 4,000,000  00 

Total $54386371  69 

Onod  total $64,58632669 


Coal-mining  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  this  State.  The  counties  of  Las 
Animas,  Fremont,  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Gunni- 
son, Huerfano,  £1  Paso,  Park,  and  La  Plata  are 
larffe  producers  of  coal.  The  following  table 
will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  growth  of 
the  coal  output  of  the  leading  mines  of  south- 
em  Colorado,  from  the  time  they  were  opened 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1882 : 


IWt. 

l<iT8 12.187 

lfi74 18,092 

1875 15.278 

1976 20316 

1877 44,410 


TaMu 

1878 82,140 

18T9 120,102 

IfiSO 2213T3 

1881 850344 

1S82 511,280 


No  exact  figures  concerning  the  output  of 
the  coal-mines  of  northern  Colorado  have  been 
obtainable.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  product  of  the  Welch  banks,  at  Louisville, 
and  the  Boulder  valley,  at  Erie,  have  been  in- 
creased 60  per  cent  over  1881.    The  Star  and 
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Marshall  banks,  as  well  as  the  South  Park 
mines,  at  Gomo,  likewise  show  an  increase. 

The  Gnnnison  anthracite  coal-fields  near 
Orested  Bntte  have  been  recently  brought  un- 
der development.  The  coal  is  a  red-ash,  free- 
burning  anthracite,  resemblinff  most  nearly  the 
Lykens  vaUej  coal  of  Penn^lvania. 

igridltws  aa4  StMk^aUag^— The  acreage  of 
•outhem  Oolorado  was  149,509 ;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $2,862,595.  The  acreage  of  northern 
Oolorado  was  842,998;  value,  $6,905,874. 

BICAnTUUkTIOll  or  AORICUITURAL  FB0DVCT8  WOK  THK 

TBAB   1882. 


There  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
sheep  of  the  southern  part  of  tiie  State  and 
those  of  the  northern  part,  the  latter  being 
much  the  better.  In  a  division  of  this  kind, 
Colorado  Springs  is  about  on  the  dividing 
line. 

uatrmdii  The  rapid  growth  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  State  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
table: 


ARTZOIXS.           AcMft. 

XmAm  e#kHli^ 

ValM. 

Wbaat 

101,186 

84,861 

80,476 

10,616 

4,886 

8,666 

864.860 

86,000 

8,600 

1,688.740  at  $0  86 
1,088,887  at         60 
600,068  at         66 
861,186  at      1  00 
78,080  at     1  10 
844.000  at         76 
856,460  at    16  00* 

at    60  00 

at  160  00 

|l,8a3,679 
6I9,V78 

OaU 

Cora t 

Barier 

610,060 
861,186 

Xk  V6 

86,888 

Potatoea 

688.000 

Hay 

Veiretablea 

Small  fruiu 

8,846,760 

8,100,000 

877,600 

Total 

498,507 

$9,767,968 

MUm. 

1870 167 

1671.  888 

1878 488 

1878 608 

1874 688 

1876 807 

1876 967 


1877 
1878 
lbT9 
1980 
1881 
1888 


1,046 
1,166 
1,806 
lw681 
8,806 
8,068 


*Tona. 

The  extent  of  territory  devoted  to  cattle- 
raising  has  become  very  large,  and  there  is 
range  enough  in  this  State  to  support  1,500,000 
cattie.  The  assessors  return  the  number  of 
cattle  now  in  the  State  as  less  than  500,000, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  these  reports  are 
correct.  The  following  table  gives  the  assess- 
ors'  returns  for  a  number  of  years : 


Cattle  In  1871 146,916 

Cattle  In  187& 899,616 

Cattle  In  1878. 498,879 

Oataeinl879 688,686 


Oitt]einl880 641.6r8 

Cattle  in  1881 411,970 

Cattle  in  1888 488,948 


But  that  there  were  in  1878-^80  more  cattle 
than  at  present  is  doubtful  It  is  claimed  that 
the  vast  region  between  the  Gunnison  and 
Grand  rivers  on  the  north,  and  the  Uncompah- 
gre,  the  Dolores,  and  the  San  Miguel  on  the 
east  and  south,  extending  50  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion and  150  in  another,  and  comprising  nearly 
5,000,000  acres,  furnishes  an  excellent  and  al- 
most unoccupied  region  for  stock-growing.  It 
is  reached  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  rail- 
road, and  is  within  driving  distance  from  the 
Union  Pacific 

According  to  estimate,  100,000  head  were, 
in  1882,  shipped  out  of  the  State,  while  the 
home  consumption  amounted  to  60,000.  The 
Talue  of  these  is  placed  at  above  $6,000,000. 

According  to  the  assessors*  returns,  there 
were,  in  1882,  11  per  cent,  more  sheep  in 
Colorado  than  a  year  before.  The  assessors 
returned  in  1879,  779,229 ;  in  1880,  782,629 ; 
in  1881,  624,502 ;  and  in  1882,  706,048.  It  is 
thought  that  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  the 
State  is  over  1,000,000.  Their  value  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1882  Uie  wool-clip  amounted  to  5,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $1,000,000;  and  that  100.000 
wethers,  worth  $850,000,  were  consumea  or 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets^a  total  income 
from  sheep  of  $1,850,000. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  miles  in  op- 
eration at  the  be^ning  of  1888 : 

MOM. 

Union  FacUle  and  hraneliea i.no 

Denver  and  Bio  Qrande ],S8t 

Atehlaon,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 Sbl 

Borlinfton < ]  ss 

DenTer  and  Hew  Orieana it4 

DcDT«r,  Utahand  PaeUe 40 

Total 8,068 

Tatftnmt* — A  State  Temperance  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Denver  in  October,  which 
adopted  a  platform  containing  the  following: 

We  recognize  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  real  fiiend 
of  humanity  and  all  true  refonn,  to  refi«in  totally 
ftt>m  the  uae  of  alcoholic  drink  of  every  deacnption, 
and  that  no  ooantenance  be  (riven  to  its  manuractare 
or  Bale  by  license,  either  high  or  low ;  and  that  the 
only  proper  and  Juat  wav  to  treat  auoh  a  monster  evil 
is  to  prohibit  it  by  the  plaineet  and  strongest  statutes, 
enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  just  as  aU  oUier 
crimes  are  aealt  with  in  the  body  pohtic 

Bttolvedy  That  stejps  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
prepare  a  bill  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State,  naving  prohibition  for  its  foun- 
dation, and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
this  convention  to  ftirther  this  end. 

State  CapltsL — At  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, 1881,  the  city  of  Denver  was  selected 
as  the  permanent  capital  of  the  State.  The 
litigation  which  has  been  pending  for  several 
years  past  concerning  the  title  of  the  State  to 
the  block  on  Capitol  hill,  known  as  **  Capitol 
SQuare,^*  has  been  finally  determined  in  favor 
of  the  State  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Eneiicfi  nd  Ccieral  Csftdttta.— Colorado, 
now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  counts  a  settled 
population  of  800,000,  and  a  taxable  valuation 
of  $110,000,000,  representing  an  actual  prop- 
erty value  of  $200,000,000.  It  is  traversed  by 
nearly  8,000  miles  of  railroad.  Its  growth  ia 
importance  as  a  grazing  State  becomes  yearly 
more  manifest  by  its  largely  increased  ship- 
ments of  live-stock,  while  its  available  farming 
area  is  being  constantly  added  to  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  its  system  of  irrigating  canals. 
Not  so  generally  understood,  however,  is  the 
vast  extent  of  its  coal  and  iron  deposits,  now 
in  the  first  stage  of  development 

The  area  of  the  Stat«  is,  in  round  figures, 
104,000  square  mUes,  diatributed  (approximate- 
ly) as  follows : 


T<«. 

MO.. 

A— d.^^ 

Losats 

s 

M.l*M«i 

Th«  totnl  MMwed  number  of  lire-itook  in 
tiieStetaU:  O&ttle,  fiU.MO:  ebeep,  834,187; 
other  itook,  110,040.  AMessed  valae,  $13,- 
331,109. 

It  is  believed  that  this  does  not  represent 
orer  SO  per  oent.  of  the  Btook  aotuall7  witbin 
the  State. 

The  gross  product  of  the  State  from  all 
ftooroes,  for  the  year  1S82,  was  as  follows: 

0«U.  (Unr,  ud  kHd  bamon tS4IU,aD0 

AfrtoiJuin >.UB.HX> 


LMtl*  ihHp,  UdH,  ud  1 


Totd |aa;US,«Ki 

The  state  has  no  bonded  debt.    Its  total  in- 
debtedness on  Not.  34,  1883,  oonslBt«d  of 

~  ...MMJMI) 

,..M»,BS« 

...SMS,B81 

le  of  the  State  for  the  omreat  jesr 
(collectable  JaDQary,  1884,  and  thereafter)  will 
amount  to  tOSS,129. 
The  annenl  balUoa  shipments  tor  Are  years 

ISIS,  foU.  Xlnr,  ud  Uid. tHWBllIt 

18»;  (Old.  lUnr.  ud  la^ 1«,I103M 

iae<^F)i<i.(ijirtr,u>di~d mjMfloo 
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bare  been  begun  in  the  new  oonnties  of  Mesa, 
Uontrose,  and  Delta,  all  of  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  available  acreage  next  year." 

COtUaXOBAHDSinGATlOIIiAMEUCAIf.  The 
total  Tolume  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  year 
ending  Juno  80, 1888,  was  larger  than  in  aoj 
year  in  the  history  of  the  couotrj,  exceeding  by 
aboat  $2,000,000  that  of  IBBl.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  and  importa  of  merchandise  in 
1883  was  $1,647,030,316.  Oompared  with  the 
ooromerce  of  other  countries  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  awregated  $8,- 
497,000,000  in  1883,  and  that  of  France,  where 
the  special  oommeroe  in  188S  amounted  to 
$1,718,000,000;  exceeding  in  volume  that  of 
Germany,  which  in  1861  amounted  to  $1,480,- 
000,000.  Inclading  the  imports  and  exports 
of  specie,  the  total  volume  of  the  fore^p  com- 
meroe  in  1888  waa  $1,007,880,040,  being  lesa 
than  in  1881,  when  it  aggregated  $1,676,024,- 
818,  and  less  also  than  in  1880,  when  it  was 
$1,818,770,688,  bnt  greater  than  in  1883,  when 
it  was  $1,667,071,700.  In  1874  the  borrow- 
ing period  which  followed  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  extension  of  railroads  ereaily 
facilitated  the  exportation  of  agricnltnral  prod- 
nots.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant excess  of  exports  over  imports,  and  since 
18T3  a  large  annual  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
porta.  The  entire  movement  of  foreign  oom- 
merce  for  tbese  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  The  value  of  the  total  exports 
and  imports  of  merchandise,  with  the  annnal 
excess  of  exporta  or  imports,  wbb  each  year  as 
follows; 


The  I 
year  1883  (gold,  nlTor,  copper,  and  lead)  were : 


«.a. 

Kp^        1        tap,* 
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|IH.gT&<IM 

SM,MMM 

1             M 
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<  1% 

m8u.»i 

]|)0,«M,«S 

I^i.v.v.:;:::.-.-.-;:: 

The  anneal  valnea  of  domestio  prodnota  ex< 
ported  and  of  foreign  oommodities  re-export- 
ed, in  the  total  valnea  given  above,  were  aa 
follow : 


,.ia,e>i,KH        Totii tS4ao<,isi 

The  State  Engineer aays:  "The  mileage  of 
new  irrigsting  oanals  completed  since  June  1, 
1882,  and  those  still  under  construction  Deo. 
1, 1888,  iaaa  follows: 

.anpaba*  emiiitr 8S 

Davit— eoaatj IB 


A  total  of  840  miles,  which  tt  la  etdmoted  wiU 
bring  nnder  water  850,000  fresh  acres.  Lam 
additioni  are  also  being  made  to  the  system  in 
Bio  Grande,  Oooejos,  and  Oostilla,  and  canals 
VOL.  xxm.— 10    A 


TUB. 

SS' 

Iw^ 

The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bnlllon  imported  and  exported,  and  the  annnal 
net  exports  or  imports  of  ^>ede,  were  aa  &A- 
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The  total  valae  of  eiporta  and  imports,  in- 
o1  tiding  specie,  with  the  annnal  excess  of  ex- 
ports, waa  each  year  ss  foUova ; 
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CIswIJMllw  if  EipMte.— The  exports  of  eKh 
ot  the  gener&l  classes  ot  domestio  products  in 
13B8,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  were  as  follow; 


DOKEffTIO    EKPORTS. 

188*. 

IMS. 

Prodncdor  IbsftiHsti 

sss 

%m^M.na 

The  agricnltoral  exports  ooiiBtitiited  77  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  produce; 
manufactures,  1S'91  per  cent. ;  products  of  the 
mines  and  petroleum,  S'40  per  cent.;  forestry 
products,  124  per  cent. ;  products  of  the  fish- 


eries, 0*78  per  cent ;  and  all  other  oommoditiet, 
O'ST  per  cent. 

The  increased  exportation  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise in  1BS8,  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  due  to  the  more  abnudant  crops. 
The  increased  eiporcatjon  of  cotton  and  cereals 
not  only  accounts  for  the  increment,  but,  with 
an  iocreBM  in  the  vtloe  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts exported,  makes  good  a  larj^e  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  provisions,  dae  in  part  to  the 
failure  of  the  coi-n-crop  in  1881  and  in  part  to 
the  prohibition  of  American  pork  products  by 
Oootinenta]  governments ;  and  offsets,  more- 
over, a  very  oonsideralile  falling  olf  in  the 
value  of  the  petroleara  exports,  mainly  due  to 
excessive  proauction  and  a  decline  in  price. 

From  toe  foanding  of  the  republic  to  tiie 
civil  war,  agricultural  products  constituted  nan- 
allj  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  annnal  ex- 
ports of  domestic  merchandise.  Dnring  the 
ten  years,  ]870-'79,  they  averaged  about  77  per 
cent,  the  percentage  which  they  bore  in  1888. 
The  vast  exports  of  grain  in  1680  and  1881, 
from  EUperabundaDt  crops,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  crops  in  £urope,  brought  the 
percentage  up  to  83'2fi  and  b2'S8;  while  in 
1882,  with  a  diminished  yield  in  the  United 
States  and  better  harvests  in  Europe,  it  fell 
below  the  average,  to  TE'81  per  cent. 

The  four  main  cla^ises  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts—breadstuffs.  raw  cotton,  provisions,  and 
tobacco^with  mineral-oil,  consiitoCe  the  five 
leading  classes  of  domestic  en)orts.  Cotton 
waa  for  half  a  century  or  more  by  far  the  most 
important,  until  the  exports  of  grain  and  pro- 
visions increased,  after  the  great  eitenaion  of 
railroads.  In  1878  the  grain  exports  began  to 
exceed  in  value  those  of  cotton,  but  in  1B8S, 
when  the  grain-crop  bed  suffered  more  than 
the  cottoU'Orop,  and  again  in  1S8S,  with  a  bet- 
tor grun-orop,  cotton  reasserted  its  anpremacy. 
The  annual  exports  of  these  five  leading  classes 
of  domestioprodnotsin  the  past  ten  years  were 
as  follow: 


»!11.IW1„M0 


lM.HltlH4 
SlMSftTll 


8i.S16,i8« 

6i,i3e.4Ss 


]8,141LnR 
»I.$T9,884 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  products  of  man-        igrinllnal  Exytrti- — The  following  is  a  list 

nfacture  in  1883  amounted  to  $111,890,001,  as  of  the  vaJnes  exported  dnring  the  year  ending 

against  t]0S,l3a,461  daring  the  preceding  year,  June  SO,  1888,  of  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 

and  was  larger  than  during  any  previoua  year  port  which  are  products  of  domestic  agricnl- 

in  the  history  of  the  country,  having  increased  ture : 

from   145.658,878   in   18B0.     The   exports  of  ,_*"'<''^  ^^ ,  m^*"™™, 

maoufactored   articles    constituted,  however,  ^;^^?S!l7.V.V.'.V.::::;:;:::::::::  mb.'SS™ 

only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  annnal  value  of  ProTHiom ^ lOT.asKSSi 

manufactures  produced  in  the  ooontry,  accord-  Jn^^'S™?'"**      '. int^eiS 

ing  to  the  census  of  16S0.  ou-ok*' !!.'.'.""! !!!.'!!!.'!J!."!!!! ""!!.!     fliosiiw* 
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▼•iMi.  ARTICLK&                                                                           YsIm*. 

Hops |ft,61fls870     PidotiBgs  aad  engnringi |887,l5T 

Seeds 4,811,919     Wool,  manofketures  of 86«,214 

Tdtow 8,M8,T49     Perftuneiy 8M,016 

HldM  and  tkfas 1,220,168     Btareh 82ft,675 

Hair,  nnmanaftctared 488,897     Bcales  and  balaocea 817,648 

Lard-oU 858,184     Brass,  manalhctiirefl  of 287,841 

Hay 261,614     PriatiBg-preBaea  and  typo 267,875 

Cotton-aoed  oU 216,779 

Sagar,  brown..   148,957  The  articles  Dot here  enumerated  which  Were 

S'!Sh^-.irtiiJii;jp.;;iiii; ;■.:•.•.:■.•.:;:•.•.::::    4,«8;«?  exported  to  the  valne  of  over$100^  were 

atone  and  china  ware,  candles,  blacking,  hats 

"Tot^ ♦619,269,449  and  bonnets,  tin  and  manafaotnres  o^  trunks 

In  the  class  of  bread  and  breadstuffs,  the  ex-  ^^d  valises,  varnish,  brooms  and  brushes,  ves- 

ports  of  wheat   amounted  to  $119,879,841;  ^els  sold  to  foreigners,  watches,  volatile  and 

wheat  -  flour  to  $54,824,459 ;  Indian  com  to  essential  oils,  pig-iron,  matches,  and  lime  and 

$27,756,082 ;  rye  to  $1,657,998 ;  maizena,  fan-  cement.                  ^    ,  „     , 

na,  and  similar  food  preparations  to  $987,829 ;  Mtaeril  Eiptrte,— The  following  were  the  val- 

Indian-corn  meal  to  $980,798 ;  bread  and  bis-  ^^^  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  in  1883, 

ouit  to  $829,281 ;  and  barley,  oats,  and  other  which   were  products   of   mining,  induding 

small  grain  and  pulse  and  rye-flour,  together,  mineral-oils : 

to  $1,125,062.  ARTicua.                                                 vtioM. 

Of  the  live-animal  exports,  horned  cattle  rep-    ^^^^®"'  ^^^^ ^JiiSi 

resented  $8,841,431;  sheep,  $1,154,856;  mules,       Ecaidnnm*!!'!;!! 44|6«6 

$486,660;  horses,  $475,806;   hogs,  $272,516  ;    C<gl:  Anthijdta...::.; i.!. .:::::     2.646,0» 

and  other  animahi  and  fowls,  $68,099.  Q^Igg^'::::::::::::::::::::'::::::::::::  i;SSf827 

The  fruit  exports  comprised  apples  of  the  val-    Copper-ore 948,771 

ue  of  $1,085,230;  dried  apples  of  the  value  of    otEer  mining  producu sib,9f» 

$786,800;  other  fresh  and  dried  fruit  of  the  vaJ-         Total $51,444,557 

ue  of  $447,395 ;  and  canned  or  preserved  fruit  iw««-t,  •# p,«^.««.  *f  F......i.i«  mmd  *k«  i2i.k«.u- 

of  the  value  of  $686,517.  S?'^  f^^T^u  ^  ^^^.  "^  ?•  FIAwles. 

Of  the  total  \alue  of  the  exports  of  pro-  -^he  .;«^^".«»                             of  forestry  ex- 

vLsions,  bacon  and  hams  represented  $88,165,-  P^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^«  *«  '^'^^w : 

952;  lard,   $26,618,048;  cheese,  $11,134,526 ;  Tiniw'"^^  and  hewed                               $l^m 

fre^h  beef,  $8,342,181 ;  pork,  $6,192,268 ;  pre-  iIS^^^b^X!^::::-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

served  meats,   $4,578,902;  salted  and  cured    other  wood  and  timber «S1'JS 

beef,  $8,742,282 ;  butter, $2,290,665 ;  potatoes  tw^i^."^*.;:::::;::::::::;::*::;:::::  ^m^ 

and  other  vegetables,  $694,676;  and  condensed    oinseng 848,898 

milk,  eggs,  and  fresh  mutton,  together,  $443,-    '^^^-*»*- ^^^ 

657.  Total $9,976,148 

in  looo: 

ARTICIXS.  ValoM. 

ARTICLB.  VataM.  0I1&  animal :  Sperm $990,417 

Wood.  DttnafaetiUM  of $20,9964}04     ^  Whale  and  other  flah 113,490 

Iron  and  steel  mannCKtarea  19,024,S94     rrovlslons :  Fish,  dried  or  amoked. 882,830 

Cotton,  man nlhetarea  of. 12,951,145        Flsh.ftesh 72,875 

Leatber,  and  maoulhetaiea  of 7.928.662        fish,  pickled 872U»B 

Spbito  of  turpentine 4,866^29        Fish,  other  cured 8,202,412 

AxHeoItaral  tmplementa 8,888,919         Oysters e29.68« 

l>raffa,  ebemieala,  ud  medldnea 8,806,195     Spermaceti 66,651 

So^ar  and  noolaaaea 8,266.581      Whalebone 899,550 

Sewln^-machloes 8,061,689     All  other  articles 44,129 

Yobaooo,  mvialhctares  of 2,657,168  _     .  • 

Bplrtta.  distilled 1,982,888  TotaL $6,276,876 

irsS5!!rs!i';;mV.:::::::::::::^            1;K  ^^ the  non- classified  exports  of  domestic 

Pkper  and  statfonery 1,589,908  merchandise,    amounting   to  $5,366,807,  the 

^nper.  maaafretarea  of }'J?ih???  principal  items  were  fertilizers  of  the  value 

oSS^r^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  \i\ml  of  $i,o82,6oi,  and  furs  and  fur-sidns  of  the 

Morical  instriimenta i;208,612  value  of  $8,985,608. 

Ghi^aS'V^wS?!^^^                                ^'w'^7  The  valnes  of  the  various  articles  imported 

Dye-atnA '.  .'.'.'.'.*.*'.'.'.'/."*. *.*.'.'.'.      877,61)1  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  were  as 

Hemp,  mannlhetium  of 799,985  fnllnw  > 

Faoeyartielea 785.928  ^^'"^^  • 

Wearing  apparsl.*. 770,460  ARTICL18.                                                             ValMb 

Cocdage,  rape*  ete 749,005     Bagar $91,589,880 

8«»,12«     Molasses,  melada,  etc 7,787,065 


Soap.. 

Wher 


smAtleal  and  optical  Instruments <92,246  Wool,  raw 10,949,881 

Indla-rnhber  maannetiirea 509,296  Wool,  mannlkotorea  of. 44,274,052 

B««r,  ale,  and  porter 490.442  Bilk,  raw 14,048.810 

Paints  and  paintera*  colors 470,289  Bilk,  mannftctnres  of. 8^,764,276 

Plated-ware 444.6'18  Chemicals,  dyes,  drugs,  etc 48,126.285 

Jewehy,  etc 422,S54  Coffee 42,060,518 

Unapa 408,748  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufiM^tnres  ot 4«>,796,007 

MartM*  and  atone,  manuiwtnrea  of 889,871  Cotton  mannlhctnrea. 86,858,689 
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ABTicLBS.    ,  T.I.*  gnms  are  lost  to  the  Treasury.    For  the  pnr- 

X'SSd^.id,;.;;:;::;;::::;;;;::;;:::;:;::::  «^K  p/>««j?'  practicing  tws  method  of  evasion, 

Tin,  and  manaihctiirat  of: S8«»1T«S8T  the   European  manufacturers  and  wholesale 

Unen  mAnaftctarefl  ud  flax iJlffil?  ^^^^  maintain  agents  in  the  United  States, 

tS!?.?!?.""?//////.'*. *.".'.'. v.'.*/.*/.*. '.'.*.! '.*.".*.*.*.     17^84»  to  whom  all  their  shipments  are  consigned, 

iQdia-rubber,ffatta-petcbi^iffidiDAoabctarmof     ]6)|84i8os  thus  depriving  American  merchants  of  their 

WS?SS5SS2?t":!^.;:;.:".-.:: ::::   i5;K  ^^'>  ^r  closing  the  m^ket  to  the  «««]«•  im- 

Leather,  ud  nunaflKtorea  of. I8,i04,4ifi  porter.    The  protective  mtent  of  the  tariff  laws 

Jute  and  gMaBe^rtwttdmaniiftctured JJ»SJS»SiJ  can  in  this  wav  be  defeated,  for,  when  the 

Wlnea,  spirlta,  and  eotdiala. 12^808,807  .  .  i     .  i  V         •         i.* 

Tobacco, andmanuikctum of iijtiJms  American  manufacturer  lowers  his  pnces,  his 

ProviBiona,inoiading  eggs,  fifth,  and  potatoes..     io,6&8,878  foreign  competitor  need  only  make  his  ficti- 

SS^*^',;X.2^"^d^;to::::::::      t&l  ge""  jn'oi**  lower,  to  retain  hU  advantage. 

Fun,  &M6d  and  ondreMod 7,950,700  The  American  agency  or   commission-house 

ob»  and  iriMBware J'lSJSS  accounts  to  hun  for  theseUlng  price,  so  that 

Predona  stones 7,o98,8So  . ,  ,  .   ,  i         v  j         i 

Prodnetsofthe  United  States  broo^t  back....      6,614,099  tne  consignor  sustains  no  loss  by  unoervaJua- 

^pe' mijjcriais.^^^. Bnifios  ^'^°*    ^"^^  foreign  houses  refuse  to  furnish 

BuSrasMdTSrams^^  ^Csalioi  pricc-lists  to  American  purchasers,  referring 

Animals,  Uvinff 4,042,367  them  to  their  hrauch  estahlishments  in  the 

^l^iSSPfe^atS^!':!::::::      fX  united  states,  wWle  some  have  specially  pre- 

Paintings,  fithograpfas,  and  statouy 8,408,674  pared  pnce-liBts  to  8D0W  to  American  mer- 

Metois,  and  manoikctares  of,  not  elsewhere  chants.      In  1888  the  Treasury  Department 

oiJf^rif kiiids !!!.*.*!!.'..".*!!!.'.".*.* ." ! '.'.'.'. ', . ! .*      «,Sfll7S  ©niployed  experts  at  various  consulates  to  as- 

Watchesandwatch'materiais'. '.'.'.!!*.'.'*.'.'.  !'.!*.!'.      2,522,111  certain  the  wholesale  market  value  of  certain 

g^^^dmanuActuresof.. |^^^^  classes  of  merchandise.    Their  reports  enabled 

}£>asehoid  and  penonai  effects  of  pe^  appraising  officers  at  the  ports  to  scrutinize  in- 

tajsr  from  foreign  countries oAjft'oTi  vo^ces  more  carefully,  which  in  many  cases  led 

Sjer,  Md*°2Siiaic*t;ii's''i^^  *o  the  collection  of  increased  duties  and  fines. 

spedfled 1,95&U8  Fictitious  discounts  and  unusual  commissions, 

^2f* I'JSioi  allowances  for  pretended  defects  and  imper- 

M^rtc^ataBt™ment8^.... ........... .........       I,'658'fi28  fections,  etc.,  are  among  the  devices  by  which 

Painta, of au kinds imS'SJ  fi»^^*  *^®  8?®^  through  the  custom-house  at 

Coooa!'.'.'.'*.;*.'*.'.'.".*.*'.**.!!!'.;!'.'.;!'.'.!*.!*.!!*.'.!'.      illStm  valuations  below  the  market  price,  shippers 

Giothiiuf!!!!!'.".'!!.'!.'!.'!!!!'.!!!.!i!.i..ii.i.      U88,865  and  consignees  sharing  in  the  profit.    Half  the 

2^^i**^?*^P**^®'v '^'^""'* M?f212  profits  from  the  larire  trade  in  silk  manufac- 

Marble  and  stone,  and  tnannftctnres  of. 1,011,868  y  7*.    «    vT     «»*6«  w.o»4w    **   d*      "'^  *»*• 

Cork-bsrk  and  wood,  unmanaihctnred 988,985  tures  With  Switzerland  are  said  to  be  derived 

Jewelry,  etc...^.. .............. .^ 912,626  from  the  evaded  duties.    The  consul  at  Brad- 

iSS^^'aSd'SiSS^^^^  S  ford,  England,  excited  the  animosHy  of  the 

Boiting-ck)ths 418,711  manufacturers  by  reporting  instances  of  under- 

£?EriJS»^rtS!SS^."f:::•.::•:::::::•.•.:•.        K  T^lnation.    The  consul  at  St.  Oallen,  SwiUer- 

AU  other  articles 874)84,887  land,  was  threatened  with  appeals  to  the  Swiss 

.j,^^                                               7728jia9i4  ^®^®'*^  authorities  or  the  United  States  Con- 
•»>»««•  gress,  against  his  surveillance  over  the  private 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  entered  for  business  afiTairs  of  merchants.  At  Crefeld,  in 
consumption,  during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  was  Grermany,  lists  of  prices  in  dollars  are  presented 
$700,829,678,  of  which  (498,916,884  was  duti-  to  American  purchasers  of  velvets,  the  prices 
able  and  $206,918,289  free  of  dutv.  The  total  being  payable  in  New  York  to  the  agents  of 
amount  of  duty  collected  was  $210,637,298,  the  associated  manufacturers.  The  velvet 
which  was  a  larg4r  sum  than  was  collected  in  manufacturers  of  Basle  resort  to  the  practice, 
any  previous  year,  except  in  1882  and  1872.  which  is  also  common  elsewhere,  of  including 
The  average  rate  of  duty  collected  was  42*64  in  an  undervalued  invoice  a  quantity  of  cor- 
per  cent,  of  the  values  of  the  dutiable  mer-  rectly-valued  goods,  which  the  appraisers  are 
chandise  and  80'05  per  cent,  of  the  values  of  to  examine  first,  and  then  in  the  hurry  of  busi- 
both  free  and  dutiable.  The  average  ad  wHo-  ness  to  pass  the  lot.  The  invoicing  of  East 
rem  rate  of  duty  collected  in  1882  was  42*75  India  cashmere  wool  as  common  wool,  as  prac- 
percent.;  in  1881,  48*25;  in  1880,  48*66;  in  ticed  at  Liverpool,  illustrates  another  method 
1879, 44-96 ;  in  1878, 42*81 ;  in  1877, 42*96 ;  in  of  evasion.  Bilks,  aniline  dyes,  wool,  velvets, 
1876,  44-80:  in  1876,  40*69;  in  1874,  88*61.  incandescent  lamps,  chemicals  of  several  kinds, 
The  total  value  of  merchandise  entered  for  con-  silver  filigree- work,  ribbons,  gloves,  plush, 
sumption  in  1882  was  $716,218,948,  of  which  seal-skins,  worsted  yams,  ladies*  cloaks,  wool- 
$505,491,967  was  dutiable  and  $210,711,981  en  cloths,  paper-hangings,  vumishes,  fine  pot- 
free  of  duty.  tery,   cotton  ties  and  hoop-iron,  and  many 

Vniemiullw  of  Imports. — xVmerican  consuls  other  articles,  are  in  the  category  of  fraudu- 

in  Europe  report  many  details  of  a  fraudulent  lently  invoiced  imports  in  respect  to  which  the 

practice  of  undervaluation  in  the  declarationB  consuls  have  particular  accounts  of  undervalu- 

of  the  export  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  atlon. 
brought  into  the  United  States,  whereby  large       The  practice   is   suspected  to   be  general 
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throughout  Earope,  and  is  not  denied  by  many 
merohanta,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, who  consider  it  legitimate  thus  to  defraud 
the  United  States  rerenne,  and  treat  it  as  an 
impertinent  inquisition  for  consuls  to  obtain 
lists  of  prices  and  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
cost  of  production,  to  be  communicated  to  cus- 
toms officials.  The  undervaluations  range  from 
10  to  60  per  cent 

The  Treasury  authorities  have  no  remedy 
against  the  consignees,  even  upon  evidence  of 
undervalaation,  as  either  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tions must  be  based  upon  proofs  of  complicity 
in  the  frauds.  In  most  cases,  reappraisement 
is  equally  fruitless,  and  is  likely  to  result  ad- 
versely to  the  €k>vernment  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  the  export  values  in  Europe,  which 
is  oarefally  and  systematically  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  commercial  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

CwuMrdil  latenevie  wtth  Feielgi  CtntrfM. — 
Of  the  total  export  and  import  trade  of  1888, 
the  share  of  Great  Britain  was  89*69  per  cent ; 
of  France,  10-18  per  cent. ;  of  Germany,  7*98 
per  cent. ;  of  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India 
islands,  7*85  per  cent. ;  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, 5*91  per  cent ;  of  Brazil,  8*-i7  per  cent. ;  of 
Belgium,  3*29  per  cent ;  of  the  Netherlands, 
2*01  per  cent. ;  of  Mexico,  1*60  per  cent ;  of 
Spain,  1*60  per  cent ;  of  China,  1*67  per  cent ; 
of  Italy,  1*44  per  cent;  of  Russia,  1*40  per 
cent;  of  the  East  Indies,  1*40  per  cent;  of 
Japan,  1*19  per  cent. ;  of  Australia,  Colombia, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Spanish  poftsessions  other 
than  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Guiana,  and  Venezuela,  between  one 
half  and  1  per  cent  each ;  of  Central  America, 


Portueal,  Hong-Eouff,  Uruguay,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Denmark,  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  British  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Chili, 
and  Peru,  between  one  fifth  and  one  half  of  1 
per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  gives  the  values  of  the 
imports  of  merchandise  from  and  exports  to 
those  countries  in  the  commerce  with  which, 
in  1888,  there  was  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commerce 
in  1888  with  those  countries  the  imports  from 
which  exceeded  in  value  the  merchandise  ex- 
ported to  them  from  the  United  States: 


OOUNTRm. 


CuU 

Franoe 

BniU 

BritUh  EMt  ladlM 

Chiiui 

Japan 

Bpaalah  poMeaalona,  other 
than  On  Da  and  Porto  Blea 

Hawaiian  Islands 

BHtf  ah  Guiana. 

Yenemela 

Porto  Rtoo 

Central  American  tJtatas . . 

Argentine  BepabUc 

Umgnay 

Peru 

Italy 

Austria 

French  West  Indies 

Turkey 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

Bsn  Domingo 

All  other  countries... 

Total 


OOUNTRna. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

B 

8L 

Hexkao 

HotberfaDds 

British  possessions  In  Aus- 
tralasia  

Beteium 

Portugal 

Dannsfk 

ChiB 

Hooc-Kouf 

BritMh  North  American 
possessions 

rutted  States  of  Colombia. 

Bvedea  aud  Norway 

Gtbrmltar 

Britiah  possessions  In  Af- 

Awn'.  ifMleini  siki  Oape' 
Verd  Islands 

Danish  West  Indies  

Haytl 

Uberia 

Fieneh  Onlana 

POrtncucse  possessions  in 

Africa 

Other  eoontries. 

Total 


ImportolBto 
fhaUnilid 


DoOmt. 
18&S28,619 
2JM»,905 

a,177,t8S 
12,iOB,788 

4,091^5 

89,161,800 

l.fi98.476 

808,8^6 

1,918,894 

44,740,876 
M71,4W 
l,881,in 


tlMUBilid 


DdUm. 
4^^484,174 
19,141.751 
16,981,887 
66,169,989 
16,567,680 
18,919,688 

9,79^656 

87,n8,975 
^48^087 
4,508,876 
8,860,496 
«,n7,769 

46^,858 

6.868,971 
8,884;548i 


1,840,080 


8,971,615 


809,881 


8,488,069 


8,888,101 


8,141,714 


ImpoitilBto 
tkaUallid 


tlMUnllid 
BtatM. 


Delhn. 
66,514,584 

97,989,164 
44,48^,429 
19,467,800 
80.141,881 
16,098,890 

10,617,568 

8,888,461 
5,946,489 
5,901,784 
6»477,498 
5,181,815 
6,198,111 
&980,110 
8,526,918 
11,909.658 
8,984,998 
8,895,857 
8,168,967 


8,645,917 
8,786,118 
1,417.519 
8,515,818 


Dolkn. 

l^l08,7oe 

58,688,888 
9,258,094 
8,185.904 
4,080,888 
8,876,484 

884,474 
8.n6,065 
8,065,156 
8,408.705 
8,164,708 
8,008,467 
8,548,196 
1,458,818 

498,694 

10,818,698 

1,779,904 

1,818,555 

1,869,708 

8,407,181 
8,508,168 
1,801,874 
8,115,668 


la 
of 


60,440,881 
89,806,941 
85,886,865 
17,881,996 
16,061,009 
11,788,456 

10,896.080 
4,468,896 
8,911,878 
8.498,019 
8318,785 
8,117,848 
8,648,915 
8,587.898 
8,088^084 
1,596,100 
l,80^019 
1,088,808 
799,864 

•  •  •  •  «  p 

888,786 

888,969 

815,645 

0,400,151 


858,007,068 141,881,606  816,686,466 


la 
of 


DoUmb. 
886,801,565 
16,541,756 
9,186.949 
8,799,801 
8,410,497 
6,6601,860 

5,n4,861 
4,617,776 
4391,561 
4,80^990 
8^484.918 
1,858,865 

1380377 

1,697,516 

996,877 


698,049 


86^17S346  688,457,799 


861,566 


8.881,888 


817,88830S 


TMe  tf  the  PrindiMl  CnUas  Dtatricti.— The 

export  and  import  trade  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1888  arooonted  to  $857,480,687,  be- 
ing 55*48  per  cent,  of  the  total  Talne  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
exports  from  that  port  were  of  the  total  yalae 
of  $861,425,861;  the  imports  of  the  valne  of 
$496,005,276.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Bos- 
ton amounted  to  $184,908,824,  or  8*72  per 
cent  of  the  total  commerce  of  the  country,  the 
exports  from  there  being  valued  at  $62,856,749 
and  the  imports  entering  that  port  at  $72,552,- 
075.  The  share  of  New  Orleans  in  the  total 
commerce  was  $104,704,076,  or  6*77  per  cent., 
of  which  $95,107,814  were  exports  and  only 
$9,596,762  imports.  The  share  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  $90,661,950,  or  5*86  per  cent.,  divided 
into  exports  of  the  value  of  $44,959,420  and 
imports  of  the  value  of  $45,702,580.  Phila- 
delphia's commerce  amounted  to  $71,886,800, 
4*65  per  cent,  of  the  total,  $88,147,744  being 
exports  and  $88,788,556  imports.  Baltimore's 
share  was  $69,602,580,  or  4*50  per  cent.,  of 
which  $55,008,851  were  exports  and  $14,599,- 
179  imports.  GMveston,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, and  Norfolk  exported  $29,629,047,  $22,- 
818,847,   $22,678,227,  and   $18,445,548,  and 
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imported  $1,611,712,  $488,281,  $498,891,  and 
$186,866,  their  respective  shares  ia  the  total 
foreign  trade  heing  210,  1*60,  1-49,  and  1*29 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
interior  points  of  the  United  States  without 
appraisement  at  ports  of  first  arrival  was,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  $16,594,984,  as  against 
$18,860,066  during  the  previous  year.  The 
total  value  of  the  direct  exports  from  Chicago 
to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $88,750,000 
during  the  year  1882.  In  1888  the  exports  of 
Chicago  are  reported  as  $8,728,548  and  the 
imports  as  $649,090.  The  exports  from  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Louis,  and  other  interior  points 
which  are  shipped  direct  to  foreign  countries 
are  not  officially  reported.  From  Huron,  Mich., 
and  the  district  of  Minnesota,  exports  were 
shipped  of  the  value  of  $10,948,590  and  $7,- 
169,185,  the  imports  entered  at  ^ose  districts 
being  $2,906,247  and  $1,085,218 ;  while  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  and  Vermont  district  imports 
were  receivea  of  the  values  of  $8,841,824  and 
$6,194,886,  the  amounts  of  their  exports  being 
respectively  $1,465,170  and  $1,809,521.  The 
proportional  shares  in  the  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  1883  borne  by  those 
customs  districts  which  transacted  less  than  1 
per  cent,  and  more  than  -^  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  were  as  follow:  Huron,  0'90  per 
cent;  Oswego,  0*68 ;  Minnesota,  Minn.,  0'68 ; 
Vermont,  Vt,  0-51;  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y., 
0-87;  Portland,  Me.,  0-33 ;  Champlain,  N.  Y., 
0-88;  Wilmmgton,  N.  C,  082;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  0*81 ;  Chicago,  lU.,  0'28 ;  Willamette, 
Ore^  0-26;  Richmond,  Va.,  0*22;  Niagara, 
N.  Y.,  0-21 ;  Mobile,  Ala.,  0-21 ;  Miami,  Ohio, 
0*20;  Oregon,  Ore.,  0-19;  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y., 
0-19;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  0*18;  Brazos  de 
Santiago,  Tex.,  0*14;  Pensacola,  Fla.,  0*14; 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  0*12;  Brunswick,  Ga., 
0*10;  Yorktown,  Va.,  0*10. 

Shlpplag  aid  HailgadM*— The  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
1888  and  the  three  years  preceding,  compared 
with  the  tonnage  at  quinquennial  periods  since 
1850,  was  as  follows: 


Fowlgn  trade 1,269,681 

CoMtlng  trade 8,888^864 

Whale-tiaheries 88,414 

Codflaheriea 9^088 

Total 4.28^48T 

The  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  yessels 
built  in  the  United  States  in  1888  and  the 
three  years  preceding  was  as  follows : 


TKAR. 


18S0.. 
1891.. 
1883.. 
1888.. 


Total  toonsft. 

167,409 

2S4I.4.58 
2^2,S69 
260.429 


TKAR. 


1S50. 
18M. 
1860. 
186ft. 
1870. 
1870l 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
188& 


Bdl. 

8I»». 

Tom. 

Tona. 

8,009,507 

K6.947 

4,441,716 

770,285 

4,48.%98l 

867,987 

4,029,643 

1.067,189 

8,171,419 

],07S,090 

8,6S^064 

1,168,668 

2,806.476 

1.211,658 

2.792.786 

1,264,998 

2,810.107 

1,86.\826 

2,822,298 

1,418,194 

There  were  built  in  1888  88  ships,  against  81 
in  1882,  29  in  1881,  87  in  1879, 71  in  1877, 114 
in  1875,  and  28  in  1878  ;  2  brigs,  against  2  in 
1882,  8  in  1881,  and  10  in  1879 ;  667  schooners, 
against  478  in  1882,  817  in  1881,  266  in  1879, 
887  in  1877.  602  in  1876,  and  611  in  1873; 
and  227  sloops,  canal-boats,  and  barges, 
against  868  in  1882,  814  in  1881,  494  in  1879, 
862  in  1877,  840  in  1876,  and  1,221  in  1878. 
The  number  of  ste&m-yessels  constructed  in 
1888  was  489,  602  in  1882,  444  in  1881,  886 
in  1879,  266  in  1877,  828  in  1876,  and  402  in 
1878.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in 
1888  there  were  built  on  the  seaboard  210,849 
tons,  affainst  188,088  in  1882;  on  the  New 
England  coast  alone,  110,226  tons,  against  98,- 
966  in  1882 ;  on  the  Hississippi  river,  26,448 
tons,  against  86,817 ;  and  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
28,688  tons,  against  68,869.  The  tonnage  of 
iron  vessels  built  in  1888  was  89,646,  of  which 
2,088  tons  were  sailing-vessels;  in  1882  40,- 
140  tons,  nearly  all  steam-vessels;  in  1881, 
28,866  tons;  in  1880,  26,682  tons;  in  1879, 
22,008  tons;  in  1878,  28,960  tons;  in  1877, 
6,927  tons;  in  1876,  21,846  tons;  in  1876,  21,- 
682  tons;  in  1874,  88,097  tons;  in  1878,  26,- 
648  tons;  in  1872,  12,766  tons;  in  1871,  16,- 
479  tons;  in  1870,  8,281  tons;  in  1868,  4,684 
tons;  in  1868,  2,801  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  ves- 
sels entered  at  American  seaports  each  year, 
from  1864  to  1888  inclusive,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


TouL 


TSAR. 


Too*. 
8,685.454 

^^1 2,001 

5,868,86s 
6,096.782 
4.24A,607 
4,858,782 
4,068,084 
4,057,784 
4,165,988 
4,285,487 


Under  sailing-vessels  in  the  above  returns  are 
included  barges  and  canal-boats,  the  tonnage 
of  which  in  1888  amounted  to  486,786  tons. 
The  shipping  which  constituted  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States  was  distributed 
between  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades  and 
the  fisheries  as  follows : 


18&I. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1888. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 


Ammk^ 

F«i«^ 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

1,655.484 

8,518,047 

1,615317 

2.211,610 

1,891,458 

8,117,084 

2.146,691 

8.120,695 

8,465,605 

8,105,826 

2,459,886 

8,672,644 

8,452,286 

8.817,968 

8,608.:  91 

4390,606 

ifiHfiU 

6.185340 

2,448.285 

5.951,464 

8,914,iM8 

7,094,n8 

8,887,106 

6,255,985 

8,987,780 

6,788,124 

8,957,791 

7,448,697 

8,009,487 

8381,090 

8,049,744 

10,718394 

8,140,169 

12.112,160 

8,919,149 

12,711,898 

8,968,290 

11,688.209 

8,884,681 

10326.176 

Tout. 


Too*. 

4,167,481 

8,826,927 

5.0C8.4^7 

5.266^Sr6 

5L67132t 

6,081,980 

6,270.189 

6l994,197 

7,769396 

8394.749 

10,009,655 

9,148.188 

9,716,904 

10,406,4^8 

11380387 

18,766,18^ 

15,251,829 

15,680341 

14,656,499 

18360,857 
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The  share  of  each  nation  in  the  total  ton- 
nage entered  at  American  ports  in  1888,  as 
compared  with  1866,  was  as  follows : 


FLAO. 


British 

Qwtaaa 

Konregljui  and  Swedish.. 

Italian. 

Franeh 

Spraish. 

Aostrian. 

Belgian 

Ht^f^fii ^ 

Dutch. 

Danish 


All  other  flags. 


Total  Ihreign . . . 
Total  American. 


1856. 

1883. 

Tons. 

Tool. 

985,886 

6,77^526 

166,887 

1,126,118 

S0,6i2 

604,240 

15,617 

417,728 

28,936 

876,890 

62,818 

254.422 

M77 

147.848 

200 

827,589 

40 

71,950 

16,892 

165.976 

5,888 

98,954 

4,727 

19,496 

14,819 

49,497 

1,260,768 

10.526,176 

8,194,276 

2,884,681 

4,464,068 

18,860,867 

la 


Tou. 

6,»89.640 

959,276 

673,618 

4(»2,051 

852,956 

191,609 

146,871 

827,8a9 

71,910 

148,084 

96,116 

14,766 

84,678 

9,266,418 
850,594* 

8,896,819 


*  Decrease. 

Of  1,190  Steam-vessels,  carrying  44,206,000 
hoshels  of  grain  from  the  port  of  New  York 
daring  the  calendar  year  1888,  there  were  786 
British,  carrying  29,441,951  bushels;  98  Bel- 
gian, carrying  6,784,018  bashels;  and  170 
German,  carrying  4,248,485  bushels;  the  re- 
mainder carrying  mostly  Dutch,  French,  Dan- 
ish, Italian,  but  none  of  them  American  colors. 
Of  166  sailing-vessels,  carrying  4,252,946 
bushels,  only  two  were  American  ships.  Out 
of  118,843,163  bushels  carried  in  1880,  68,876,- 
684  bashels  were  shipped  from  New  York  by 
sail,  but  in  1883  the  proportion  had  declined  to 
4,252,936  out  of  48,457,945  bashels. 

The  American  steam  tonnage  entering  Amer- 
ican ports  in  1883  was  1,300,727  tons,  against 
1,356,790  in  1882,  1,240,578  in  1881,  1,195,- 
900  in  1880,  1,118,459  in  1879,  1,092,108  in 
1877,  1,141,734  m  1875,  870,192  in  1873,  836,- 
456  in  1870,  298,311  in  1866,  and  153,230  in 
1864.  Of  the  foreign  tonnage  6,646,338  tons 
were  steam  in  1883,  7,163,237  in  1882,  6,391,- 
126  in  1880,  8,142,723  in  1875,  1,680,704  in 
1870,  and  642,576  in  1865. 

In  1856  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
entered  at  our  seaports  from  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  8,194,275  tons,  and  constituted 
71i  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  entered ;  and 
in  1868,  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
entered  constituted  44-26  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal tonnage  entered,  but  of  the  total  tonnage 
entered  at  seaports  of  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  79 
per  cent,  consisted  of  foreign  tonnage,  and 
only  21  per  cent,  of  American  tonnage. 

The  amount  of  American  tonnage  entered 
has  exhibited  but  little  change  since  1868,  but 
the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  has  in- 
creased from  3,105,826  tons  in  1868  to  10,526,- 
176  in  1888.  In  other  words,  foreign  ship- 
owners have  been  able  to  secure  the  entire 
increase  in  the  foreign  carrying-trade  of  the 
United  States,  which  increase  has  been  very 
large.    These  fiicts  show  that  the  decadence  of 


American  shipping  is  not  at  the  present  time 
due  to  incidents  of  the  late  war,  but  to  causes 
which  are  persistent. 

The  iron  ship,  especially  the  iron  steamer, 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  wooden 
ship,  and  owing  to  certain  conditions  of  min- 
ing, labor,  skill,  and  capital,  iron  vessels  can 
be  more  advantageously  constructed  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  the 
United  States.  How  small,  relatively,  is  the 
iron  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1882 
there  were  180  iron  and  steel  sailing-vessels 
built  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  tutal 
tonnage  of  which  was  132,340  tons,  and  568 
iron  and  steel  steam-vessels  built,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  520,437  tons,  a  total  of 
698  iron  and  steel  sailing  and  steam  vessels, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  652,777 
tons,  or  sixteen  and  a  half  times  the  total  iron 
tonnage  built  in  the  United  States. 

The  small  progress  made  in  the  United 
States  in  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  vessels 
is  even  more  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  39,646  tons  built  in  American 
ship-yards  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1883,  18,530  tons  were  for  the  home  trade, 
which  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  confined  exclusively  to  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  only  21,116  tons  for  the  for- 
eign trade,  which  under  the  principles  of 
maritime  reciprooityj  now  prevalent  among 
commercial  nations,  is  free  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1883,  30  per  cent  of 
the  exports  of  merchandise  was  carried  in 
sailing-vessels,  67  per  cent,  in  steam-vessels, 
and  3  per  cent,  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles. 
Of  the  imports,  24  per  cent,  was  brought  in 
sailing-vessels,  72  per  cent,  in  steam-vessels, 
and  4  per  cent,  by  land. 

During  the  fiscal  year  21*4  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  n>om  the  United  States  of  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  was  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
rates  of  transportation  by  sea  from  Pacific 
coast  ports  to  Europe  were  exceptionally  low 
during  the  season  of  1883.  The  current  rate 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1883,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Liverpool,  was  only  £i  12<.  6<f.  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  was  lower  than 
the  average  monthly  rate  during  any  month 
since  June,  1872.  The  reduction  in  the  ocean 
freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Europe 
prevented  the  expected  diversion  of  wheat  to 
the  rail-line  from  Oalifomia  to  New  Orleans, 
to  be  shipped  thence  by  vessels  to  European 
ports.  The  lowering  of  the  rates  by  sea  was 
the  result  of  the  low  quotations  of  wheat  in 
the  European  markets,  which  were  due  to  the 
large  stocks  then  on  hand,  and  the  expectation 
of  supplies  from  other  countries  as  well  as 
from  America. 

The  percentage  of  the  tonnage  entered  at  all 
American  seaports  which  was  entered  at  each 
of  the  principal  ports  in  1883,  as  compared 
with  1870  ana  1860,  was  as  follows: 
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PORTS. 


New  York-.... 

Boston. 

Baltimore 

Ban  Frandaob.. 
Philadelphia... 
K«w  Orleans... 

Portland 

Oalveatoo 

Savannah 

Charleston. . . . . 

Mobile 

All  other  ports. 


Total. 


1860. 

1870. 

89-47 

49*88 

14-87 

12-66 

J>*78 

4-84 

4-70 

629 

8-70 

4-79 

12-65 

7-81 

2-80 

8  80 

•65 

•50 

1-85 

1*87 

8*58 

•68 

8*28 

112 

10-88 

8-91 

10000 

10000 

1888. 


48*87 
WOO 


6- 

6* 

6- 

6- 

1 

1 

1 

1 


■69 

■64 

-42 

50 

-85 

15 

■05 

•01 

•51 

11^85 


10000 


RtUnMute  and  Tni^rtatim* — The  cost  of  trans- 
porting grain  and  provisions  from  the  interior 
to  the  seaboard  is  an  important  element  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  advantage  of  a  level  country,  and  under 
the  spur  of  competition  for  such  an  enormous 
traffic,  between  the  varions  trunk  lines,  among 
themselves  and  with  alternative  water-routes, 
the  system  of  land-carriage  in  the  United  States 
has  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  com- 
mercial economy  and  efficiency  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  The  great  markets  of 
Europe  are  more  accessible  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Western  prairies  than  to  those  of  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  of  certain 
farming  districts  in  the  British  Islands.  Be- 
sides great  reductions  in  the  time  and  cost  of 
transportation,  commerce  has  been  promoted 
by  arrangements  made  by  the  railroad  lines 
with  one  another  and  with  ocean-steamship 
lines,  by  which  merchandise  can  be  transport- 
ed over  two  or  more  connecting  lines  from  the 
point  of  shipment  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  supervision  on 
the  part  of  shipper  or  consignee.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  inland  transportation  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  cereals  from  $84,586,- 
278  in  1872,  to  $208,040,850  in  1888,  and  in 
the  value  of  the  provision  exports  from  $59,- 
696,670  to  $107,888,287.  The  extent  of  the 
reduction  can  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  the  average  freight  charges  per 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
by  the  lake,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hud- 
son river ;  by  the  lake  to  Buffalo  and  thence 
by  rail  to  New  York  city,  and  all  the  way  by 
rail,  for  the  calendar  years  from  1868  to  1882 
and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1888 : 


TEAR. 

£^«aadauaL 

UkaaodnlL 

AUnO. 

1868 

Omlb 

85-8 

841 

17*6 

81*6 

86-6 

19*8 

14-8 

11-4 

9*7 

7*6 

101 

180 

18*9 

8*6 

8-7 

9-16 

Cmli. 

99-0 

850 

82*0 

860 

88*  0 

86-9 

16*9 

14-6 

11-8 

15*8 

11-4 

18*8 

16*7 

10*4 

10-9 

19-0 

Cmte. 
48^6 

1869 

85-1 

1870 

88*8 

1871 

81*0 

1979 

88*6 

1878 

88-8 

1874 

88-7 

1876....  

1877 

84-1 
16*5 
90-8 

1878. 

17-7 

1S79 

17*8 

1880 

1S81 

19-7 
14-4 

18«8 

14*6 

1888 

16*1 

The  increase  in  the  rates  of  1888  over  those 
of  the  foregoing  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  grain  movement  was  much  larger.  The 
low  rates  in  1881  were  exceptional,  being  due 
to  the  war  of  ra(;es  going  on  in  that  year  be- 
tween the  trunk  lines.  The  secret  ^'  special " 
rates  at  which  merchandise  was  transported 
were  actually  much  lower  than  the  quoted  av- 
erage of  14*6  cents.  In  1882  agreed  rates  were 
generally  maintained.  In  1883  the  prospects 
of  a  smaller  crop  than  in  1882  and  of  lower 
export  prices  caused  variations  from  the  sched- 
ule rates  to  be  made  privately  by  the  different 
roads,  until  finally  they  worked  somewhat 
more  harmoniously  under  a  reduced  tariff, 
established  by  Commissioner  Fink.* 

CONGREOATIONALISm  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States  as  given  in  the 
''Congregational  Year- Book"  for  1888.  It 
includes  the  additional  returns  received  after 
the  regular  tables  of  the  ''Year- Book"  were 
made  up :  Number  of  churches,  1,024 ;  of  min- 
isters, 8,728  ;  number  of  members,  887,887 ;  of 
persons  in  Sunday-schools,  454,968 ;  number  of 
additions  during  the  year  by  profession  of  faith, 
18,552 ;  number  of  baptisms,  5,822  of  infants, 
6,005  of  adults.  Of  the  ministers,  919  are  re- 
turned as  pastors  and  1,607  as  ''  actinff  pas- 
tors " ;  of  the  churches,  2,914  as  supplied  with 
pastors,  and  1,028  as  "vacant."  The  benevo- 
lent contributions  reported  by  2,994  churches 
amounted  to  $1,883,685  ;  the  '^home  expen- 
ditures" of  2,256  churches  were  $2,984,027. 
The  seven  theological  seminaries,  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  III.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Oberlin,  O.,  Oakland,  CaJ.  (Pacific), 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale),  returned  in 
all  89  professors,  24  instructors  and  lecturers, 
and  272  studeuts,  with  graduating  classes  of  25 
members  and  8  "resident  licentiates."  The 
Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana  are  repre- 
sented in  the  statistical  tables  for  the  first  time 
this  year — ^Idaho  with  one  church  of  ten  mem- 
bers, and  Montana  with  four  churches. 

laericaB  CoBgniidMal  Unfair— The  thirtieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Union  was  held  io  the  city  of  New  York, 
May  10th.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
$100,516.  Grants  amounting  to  $66,658  had 
been  voted  to  150  churches  in  25  States  and 
Territories,  and  grants  amounting  to  $177,268 

*  The  Duuiftfrera  of  th«  Eait  and  WMt  trunk  Unet  vreed 
in  1877,  after  their  matiuU  arrtogementa  had  in  aveir  inttanoa 
been  dlareffarded,  to  submit  to  Mr.  Albert  Fink  the  taak  of 
arranglDflr  a  pool  or  comb  nation,  apportioning  ft  peroentaoa 
of  the  total  tnfflo  to  each  road,  and  fixing  the  imte  to  be 
charged  by  each.  He  hat  continued  to  discharge  the  oiBoe  of 
arbitrator  and  intermediary  with  vairing  suocesB.  The  first 
acfreement  related  to  the  weat-bonna  freight,  but  the  poottng 
arrangementa  have  since  been  extended  to  almoat  all  the 
business  of  the  roads.    The  roads  are  not  restricted  as  to  the 

Suanti^  of  business  they  do,  but  the  receipts  beyond  the  sl- 
otted proportion  are  paid  into  the  pool  and  dlrided.  When 
the  trsfflo  la  krge,  the  miht>ads  usually  keep  to  their  sgree- 
ments.  and  their  complicated  accounts  are  adjusted  through 
the  oflloe  of  OommiMioner  Fink;  but,  when  business  laUa 
oiC,  ersaions  are  prsetloed  aumptitiously,  which  are  likely  to 
lesd  to  a  war  of  imtes.  as  in  1681.  when  earnings  eatimated  ta 
amooat  to  $80,000f  (XW  wars  saerifloed. 
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bad  been  paid  to  91  ohnrches  in  28  States  and  tors,  144 ;  of  native  preaobers  and  cateobists, 

Territories.    Tbe  som  of  $14,404  bad  been  oon-  869 ;  of  native  sobool-teaobers,  1,014 ;  of  otber 

tribated  expressly  to  aid  in  tba  building  of  par-  native  helpers,  800;  total  of  native  laborers, 

sonages;  and  grants  in  aid  of  tbat  object  liad  1,827;   wbole  number  of  laborers  oonneoted 

been  made  to  14  churches.  with  the  missions,  2,260. 

Aaerioui  Hmm  HIsrieury  Society. — ^The  anni-  The  Pr^M.— Papers  printed,  as  far  as  re- 

veFsary  of  tbe  American  Home  Missionary  So-  ported,  82,000,000. 

ciety  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  June  The  Churches.— Nnmh^r  of  churches,  278 ; 

6th.    The  receipts  for  Uie  year  ending  April  of  church-members,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned, 

1st  had  been  $870,981,  which,  with  a  balance  19,364;  added  during  the  year,  1,787;  whole 

of  $27,986  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  number  from  the  tirst,  as  nearly  as  can  be 

the  year,  made  the  society's  entire  available  learned,  89,828. 

resources  $898,916.  The  expenditures  in  pay-  JSdueational  Department, — Number  of  high 
ment  of  missionaries  had  been  $854,106.  The  schools,  theological  seminaries,  and  station- 
whole  number  of  ministers  in  the  service  of  classes,  b8,  with  2,08o  pupils;  of  boarding- 
the  society  was  1,160,  and  by  their  aid  2,659  schoob  for  girls,  40,  with  1,688  pupils ;  of 
congregations  and  mission  districts  had  been  common  schools,  882,  with  81,016  pupils; 
supplied.  Three  missionaries  had  served  con-  whole  number  of  pupils,  85,625. 
gregations  of  colored  people,  16  had  preached  Pie  MhrfiBailM ami  the  Amcnlan  Cbnrdies. — ^The 
in  their  own  language  to  Welsh,  nine  to  German,  matter  of  complaints  which  were  made  by  tbe 
and  three  to  French  congregations,  while  two  members  of  the  churches  formed  among  the 
had  served  Indian  congregations.  Two  tbon-  Armenians,  in  tbe  Eastern  Turkey  mission, 
sand  and  eight  Sunday-schools,  having  106,688  against  the  management  and  administration 
pupils,  were  under  the  special  care  of  mission-  of  tbe  affairs  of  the  mission,  received  a  full 
aries.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  new  discussion.  The  subject  of  the  complaint  had 
schools  had  been  formed.  One  hundred  and  been  brought  before  the  board  at  the  meeting 
one  churches  had  been  organized,  and  48  of  the  previous  year,  and  a  committee  had 
churches  had  become  self-supporting  during  been  appointed  then  to  inquire  into  it.  This 
tbe  year ;  and  8,558  members  had  been  re-  committee  had  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
ceived  on  profession  of  faith.  A  woman's  de-  visit  the  mission,  and  by  conferences  with  the 
partment  auxiliary  to  the  society  had  been  Armenian  members  of  the  churches  and  the 
organized.  missionaries  to  inform  themselves  at  the  origi- 

MjmtikBM  liaid. — ^The  seventy-fourth  annual  nal  sources  concerning  the  nature  and  merits 

meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Gommis-  of  the  complaints.    From  the  various  reports 

sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  De-  and  documents  presented  it  appears  that  the 

troit,  Mich.,  Oct.  2d.     The  total  receipts  of  Armenians  considered  that  their  churches  had 

the  board  for  the  year  had  been  $528,426,  or  in  fact  passed  out  of  the  stage   of  mission 

$61,166  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  stations,  and  had  become  or  were  becoming 

year.    From  the  fund  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Otis  fully  developed  churches,  and  they  felt  that  the 

had  been  received  also,  for  evanffelistic  enlarge-  management  of  the  mission  ought  to  be  modi- 

ment,  $7,613  ;   for  educational  enlargement,  fied  in  recognition  of  the  changed  conditions. 

$29,688 ;  and  for  new  missions  in  Africa,  Ohi-  They  asked  that  they  be  given  a  general  civil 

na.  and  Mexico,  $80,286 ;  making  in  all,  $67,-  and  secular  organization  to  meet  the  requisi- 

568.     Adding  this  sum,  the  whole  amount  at  tions  of  Turkish  law,  and  a  representative  ec- 

the  disposal  of  the  Prudential  Committee  had  desiastical  organization ;  that  the  missionaries 

been  $1,591,488.    Four  missionaries  and  twelve  become  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  na- 

assistant  missionaries  had  been  added  during  tive  churches,  so  as  to  be  in  fellowship  with 

the  year  to  the  force  in  the  field,  and  fourteen  them  and  amenable  to  church  discipline  there ; 

returned  missionaries,  after  a  period  of  rest  in  that  all  native  institutions  connected  with  the 

the  United  States,  had  gone  back  to  their  work,  churches  should  be  encouraged  by  pecuniary 

The  following  general  summary  of  the  condi-  help  and  moral  support ;  that  a  central  theo- 

tton  of  the  missions  is  taken  from  the  **  Ajinual  logical  seminary,  equal  to  those  in  America, 

Survey  "  of  the  board.    Number  of  missions  be  established,  with  natives  among  the  teachers 

(West  Central  Africa,  Zulu,  Umzila,  European  and  directors,  and  means  be  provided  for  the 

Turkey,  Western  Turkey,  Central  Turkey ^ast-  higher  education  of  young  men,  cheaper  than 

em  Turkey,  Maratha,  Madura,  Ceylon,  Hong-  it  can  be  obtained  at  Robert  College ;  that  a 

Kong,  Foochow,  North  OhiniLShanse,  Japan,  larger  proportion  of  native  laborers  be  enlisted 

Micronesia,  Northern  Mexico,  Western  Mexico,  in  the  departments  of  evangelistical,  literary, 

Spain,  and  Austria),  20 ;  of  stations,  80 ;  of  out-  and  educational  work,  with  a  gradual  with- 

Btations,  74S.  drawal  of  missionaries ;  and  that  in  the  several 

Lab<n^er8  employed. — ^Number  of   ordained  departments  of  work,  natives  should  have  an 

missionaries  (6  being  physicians),  154;  of  phy-  equal  voice  with  missionaries  in  representa- 

ticiaaa  not  ordained,  men  and  women,  9 ;  of  tion  on  the  committees  and  in  the  councils, 

other  male  assistants,  7 ;  of  other  female  assist-  and  in  discussing  and  voting  on  all  questions, 

snts,  268 ;  whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from  including  those  of  the  appropriation  and  dis- 

the  United  States,  488 ;  number  of  native  paa-  position  of  funds.    After  hearing  a  series  of 
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reports,  in  which  the  views  of  both  sides  were  cease  from  idolatry.    Work  among  the  negrces 

presented,  the  board  resolved :  was    prosecuted  in  twelve  of   the  Southern 

1.  That  in  aooordanoe  with  the  suggestioii  of  the  States,  and  in  Kansas  and  the  District  of  Go- 
vLsiting  deputation  that,  as  a  preparation  for  the  with-  lumbia.  The  schools  include  eight  chartered 
drawal  in  our  time  of  its  missionarieB  from  the  work  institutions  in  as  many  States,  twelve  high  aod 

7^T-„^^n?«v^u^C'  K;^t  aomal«,hooU.andforty.two^mn,on8chooK 

conlerences  oonoeming  the  practical  work  of  evan-  which    together    reported  279   teachers  aud 

gelization,  education,  and  publication^  including  esti-  9,640  pupils.     Seventy  students  were  pursuing 

mates  for  necessary  expensea,  reservmg^,  however,  to  a  theological  course,  and  twenty  a  course  in 

the  mission,  as  the  responsible  agents  ot  the  board  on  ^^^    Departments  in  industrial  tr^ning  were 

the  field,  final  action  respecting  the  distnbution  ot  ^  „;„♦«•   Ai    «4.  r«i,«-i««*«>«    a.    n     X[^^^^  ««^ 

flmdfl  driwn  fr)m  the  treasury  of  the  boani,  sub-  mamtamed  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Macon  and 

ject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Prudential  Atlanta,   Ga.,  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 

Committee.  and  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  at  Talladega,  Ala., 

2.  That  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  large-hearted  and  Tongaloo,  Miss.  Six  new  churches  had 
and  evengeneroiMooHj^ration  with  our  nativebreth-  ^^^^  ^^J^  making  the  whole  number  of 
ren  everywhere,  its  particular  torm  and  method  being  ,  ,  •  xi,  a  Jii.  ^^^^^4.^a  „,'*u  av^  «.. 
shaped  by  the  orcu^tanwis  of  each  locality,  but  such  churches  m  the  South  connected  with  the  a»- 
as  may  assure  them  of  our  ChrLntian  love,  and  fit  sociation  89,  with  5,974  members  and  9,406 
them  most  speedily  to  assume  the  entire  support  and  Sunday-school  scholars.  These  churches  had 
m^agement  of  the  evangelization  of  their  respective  raised  for  church  purposes,  during  the  year, 
*®^^-  $12,027.     The  Ecclesiastical   Association  of 

iHerlcan   msBleiiary  issodatloik — The  thirty-  Mississippi,  with  six  churches,  had  been  added 

seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mis-  to  the  State  bodies  of  this  character  connected 

sionary  Association  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  with  the  society,  making  the  whole  number 

October  80th.    The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  eight.    They  represent  an  average  of  eleven 

society  for  the  year  had  been  $812,667,  or  churches  each. 

$14,983  more  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Trleufad  Cfndl  •f  tlie  C»Bgrcgatltiial  Chirdws.— 
Further  sums  amounting  to  $13,500  had  been  The  fifth  Triennial  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
received  toward  the  endowment  funds  of  the  tional  Churches  of  the  United  States  met  in 
chartered  institutions  of  the  association  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  10th.  About  three 
the  proposed  Arthrington  miesion  in  the  region  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance.  The 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  with  $10,918  ex-  Bev.  Dr.  Arthur  Little,  of  Chicago,  was  chosen 
pended  upon  Stone  Hall,  Atlanta  University,  moderator.  The  council  has  no  authority,  but 
made  the  total  amount  that  had  been  at  the  is  a  voluntary  body,  for  discussion  and  inter- 
disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee,  $887,008.  change  of  reports  and  opinions  in  the  effort  to 
In  the  work  of  rearranging  and  consolidating  ascertain  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the 
the  missions  of  this  society  and  other  societies  churches,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
with  which  it  has  fraternal  relations,  the  Mendi  recommendations  as  may  seem  good  to  it.  Rep- 
mission  in  West  Africa,  with  its  special  fund  and  resentations  were  made,  with  statements  of 
the  steamer  John  Brown,  had  been  transferred  their  wants,  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
to  the  United  Brethren,  whose  mission  at  Congregational  benevolent  societies,  including 
Shengay  is  contiguous  to  it  The  Arthrington  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
mission,  with  its  fund,  had  been  offered  to  the  Foreign  Missions,  the  College  and  Education 
Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
Korth  America,  which  was  conducting  a  sue-  the  American  Home  Mission  Society,  the  Con- 
cessful  mission  in  Egypt.  That  board  was  gregational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing  So- 
ready  to  take  up  the  mission,  and  intended  to  ciety,  the  American  Congregational  Union, 
establish  its  base  of  operations  at  Khartoum,  and  the  New  West  Commission.  The  general 
while  Mr.  Arthrington  aesired  to  have  it  pushed  statistical  returns  showed  that  there  had  been 
farther  up  the  Nile  to  Fatiko.  The  Dakota  a  net  gain  in  the  denomination  during  the  past 
mission  of  the  American  Board,  with  the  ex-  three  years  of  262  churches  and  5,079  mem- 
ception  of  the  Sisseton  agency,  which  had  hers ;  that  tiie  additions  to  churches  by  pro- 
been  undertaken  by  the  Home  Board  of  the  fession  averaged  12,600  annually;  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  contributions  for  Sunday-schools  during  the 
America,  had  been  received  by  this  association,  past  year  had  amounted  to  $800,000,  and  the 
It  included  4  stations,  9  schools,  5  churches,  contributions  for  charitable  objects  to  more 
12  missionaries,  26  teachers,  one  native  pastor,  than  $6,000,000,  and  that  there  were  874  more 
12  native  teachers,  271  church-members,  856  churches  than  there  were  clergymen  to  supply 
pupils,  and  664  Sunday-school  scholars.  The  them.  A  committee  of  seven  members  had 
old  mission  of  the  association  in  Washington  been  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Territory  had  one  missionary,  two  churches,  86  council  to  select  a  commission  of  twenty-fire 
Indian  and  18  white  members,  and  two  Sun-  persons  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  creed 
day-schools,  with  95  scholars.  The  mission  to  or  statement  of  belief  to  be  submitted  to  the 
the  Chinese  in  California  returned  19  schools,  churches  for  their  approval  The  committee 
with  40  teachers,  14  of  whom  were  Chinese,  reported  that  it  had  appointed  the  commission, 
and  an  enrollment  of  2,823  pupils.  One  hnn-  and  was  discharged.  The  commission  had  not 
dred  and  seventy-five  Chinese  had  professed  to  yet  completed  the  preparation  of  a  creed.    A 
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resolution  was  passed  urging  it  to  complete  and  oiety,  beginning  witb  India,  and  going  thence 
pablish  its  work  as  speedily  as  practicable.  A  to  China  and  South  Africa.  Another  deputa* 
resolution  was  introduced  advising  that  the  tion  had  been  sent  out,  with  a  representative  del- 
term  ''  acting  pastor  *'  and  its  abbreviation,  egated  by  the  Oongregational  Union  of  England 
'^  A.  P./'  be  dropped  from  the  nomenclature  and  Wales  for  the  same  object,  to  inquire  into 
and  statistics  of  toe  denomination,  and  that  all  the  condition  of  the  native  churches  of  Jamaica 
ministers  in  regular  connection  with  some  as-  and  British  Guiana,  from  which  the  society  had 
sociation  or  conference  of  chnrches,  or  minis*  been  gradually  withdrawing  its  aid,  but  which 
ters  who  accept  calls  to  pastorates  given  by  a  had  asked  for  continued  support.  On  the  rec- 
formal  vote  of  the  churches,  be  enrolled  as  ommendation  of  the  deputation,  the  directors 
pastors,  and  all  others  be  enrolled  with  their  of  the  society,  at  a  time  later  than  the  anniver- 
appropriate  designations.  This  gave  way  to  a  sary  meeting,  adopted  a  plan  of  continued  but 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  directing  the  gradually  diminishing  support  for  three  years 
secretary,  in  preparing  the  ^' Year-Book,^'  to  longer. 

follow  the  designations  of  pastor  or  acting  pas-  CoBgngadMal  VbIm  «f  England  and  Wales. — The 
tor,  adopted  in  the  minutes  of  the  several  State  meeting  of  the  Oongregational  Union  of  Eng- 
bodies.  The  object  of  the  measure  is  to  remove  land  and  Wales  for  the  spring  was  held  May 
the  distinction  previously  recognized  between  11th.  The  subject  of  lay  agency  was  di:^- 
pastors  who  have  been  install^  with  the  ad-  cussed,  with  many  expressions  in  favor  of  ex- 
vice  of  a  council  and  those  who  have  not  been  tended  lay  preaching.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
so  installed.    A  statement  was  made  respect-  respecting  the  Affirmation  Bill,  declaring : 

ing  the  growth  of  Oongregational  churches  in  mv  *  *i.    *        vi   v     u          j    -^      . 

*v»i   a^^v,     <ik/v»-:»^    7v,^  «tI.;1a  a.«i-    .K^nf  That  the  Assembly  hereby  records  its  extreme  re- 

the   South,   showmg    that,  while  only   about  gret  at  the  reactiona^  votes'^ by  vhich  a  majority  of 

twenty  churches  had  been  formed  among  the  the  Houae  of  Commons  has  rwected  the  Affirmation 

white  people  of  the  South  (outside  of  Missouri  Bill,  checked  the  course  of  Liberal  legislation  com- 

and  the  District  of  Oolumbia),  nearly  one  hun-  menoed  fifty  vears  Ago  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 

Arp^  nhnrnhAA  hnA  hflAn  AflfjihlUfiAil  Axntmtr  thA  Corporation  Acts,  and  carried  still  further  in  the  Act 

1     f?^'®'*^  naa  Deen  estaoiisnea  among  tne  ^^  ^^^  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  reUef  of 

colored  people,  and  were  organized  m  confer-  Jewish  disability ;  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 

ences  covering  the  Southern  States.    A  com-  gratitude  to  the  nunority  who  were  faithful  to  the 

mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  principle  of  religious  Uberty.  and  especially  to  their 

biU  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  In-  venerated  leader,  the  Prime  Minister,  for  his  expoei- 

^;«i  -B'/i»^.4>;y«»  an  J  ♦«.  *v.A<i^  ;♦  ««^«  ♦Ua  ««.4><^n  tion  and  defense  of  those  pnnciples  with  an  eloquence 

dian  Education,  and  to  press  it  upon  the  atten-  ^  i^f^  and  in  a  spirit  so  eminently  Christian. 
tion  of  Oongress. 

CtBgregittMudMB  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  **  Oon-  A  scheme  was  adopted  relative  to  examina- 

gregational  Year-Book  "  for  1883  gives  the  num-  tions  of  young  people  on  tlie  three  subjects  of 

ber  of  members  of  the  Oongregational  churches  Scripture  history  and  doctrine,  Ohristian  evi- 

in  England  and  Wales  as887,619«  showing  a  net  deuces,  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  a  special 

gain  during  the  year  of  1,984.    The  number  of  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  per- 

churches  was  3,986,  and  the  number  of  min-  fection  and  execution  of  it. 

isters  8,723,  of  whom  918  were  pastors,  1,607  The  forty-fourth  autumnal  session  of  the 

acting  pastors,  and  1,198  not  in  pastoral  work.  Union  was  held  in  Sheffield,  beginning  October 

The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was  9th.  The  Rev.  Principal,  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  D.  D., 

5,999  of  adults,  and  5,822  of  infants.  presided,  and  delivered  the  opening  address, 

Lwiiw  HtariMary  Society. — ^The  receipts  of  the  the  subject  of  which  was  **  Ohristianity  in  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  1882  were  £127,-  Nineteenth  Oentury.''  The  committee  of  the 
627,  and  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  society  of  Jubilee  Fund  reported  that  £100,000  sterling 
£589  was  returned  on  the  year's  accounts,  had  been  added  to  the  fund,  and  it  now  stood 
The  number  of  missionaries  in  connection  with  at  £280,000.  Of  it  there  had  been  promised 
the  society  was  166, 16  of  whom  were  women.  £27,826  to  the  Oongregational  Ohurch  Aid  So- 
Reports  of  missionary  operations  were  made  at  ciety ;  £125,000  for  the  liquidation  of  church 
the  anniversary  in  May,  from  Ohina,  Mongolia,  debts ;  £46,781  for  Oongregational  Ohurch  ez- 
India,  where  5,804  pupils  in  schools  were  re-  tension  in  London,  and  £1,880  to  various  Oon- 
turned;  Madagascar;  South  Africa,  including  gregational  institutions,  besides  £17,500  for  the 
the  Oape  Oolony  and  the  country  north  of  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  Yorksliire  col- 
Orange  and  Yaal  rivers,  extending  almost  to  leges,  while  £24,000  were  not  yet  appropriated, 
the  Zambesi ;  Oentral  Africa,  including  the  The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  spring 
country  of  the  Tanganyika  lake;  the  West  In-  session  of  the  Union,  on  the  subject  of  the  ez- 
diea,  including  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana ;  amination  of  young  people  in  Scnptural  knowl- 
the  South  Sea  islands,  including  the  Samoa  and  edge,  reported  that  it  had  appointed  central 
Loyalty  groups ;  Tahiti,  and  a  number  of  small-  bodies  of  examiners  on  the  subjects  specified  in 
er  islands ;  and  New  Guinea,  where,  under  the  the  scheme  approved  at  that  meeting,  and  had 
direction  of  four  European  missionaries  and  divided  the  country  into  eight  districts,  for  each 
eight  teachers,  natives  of  the  Loyalty  islands,  of  which  a  body  of  eight  examiners  had  been 
remarkable  nrogress  was  claimed  to  have  been  appointed.  A  report  was  made  of  the  work  of 
made  in  eignt  years.  A  deputation  had  been  the  ^*  Senatus  Academicus  *'  of  associated  theo- 
sent  out  to  visit  the  mission-fields  of  the  so-  logical  colleges  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
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had  been  institated  foar  years  previously  for  lery,  gathered  a  church  at  St  John's,  N.  F., 

promoting  a  higher  standard  of  theological  at-  which  continaes  to  this  day  in  active  opera- 

tainment  by  means  of  examinations.    Eight  tion,  and  is  the  center  of  a  missionary  work  in 

Oongregational  colleges  and  one  Baptist  college  that  island.    A  mission  on  the  Labrador  coast  is 

had  entered  into  the  arrangement,  and  were  worked  from  the  church  at  St.  John's.    There 

represented  in  the  Senatns  by  their  professors  are  now  one  settled  pastor  and  three  ordained 

and  three  other  delegates  each.    Four  annual  missionaries  in  Kewlbnndland  connected  with 

examinations  had  been  held,  at  which  69  can-  Congregationalism. 

didates  had  presented  themselves,  57  of  whom  In  what  are  known  as  the  Eastern  townships 

had  satisfied  the  examiners.  of  the  present  province  of  Quebec,  settlers 

CoQgregadoaalteto  In  Ivtralbu — ^The  Congrega-  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 

tional  churches  of  Australia  make  returns  of  mont  came  in,  forming  the  nucleus  of  Congre- 

members  as  follows:   In  New  South  Wales,  gationaiism  in  that  section.    The  first  remem- 

48  churches,  12,995  adherents,  6,229  Sanday-  bered  church  gathered  on  Stanstead  plain  in  a 

school  scholars ;  Victoria,  45  churches,  15,447  log  bam,  1798,  near  the .  site  of  the  present 

adherents,    7,870    Sunday  -  school    scholars ;  church-building.  The  churches  in  this  locality. 

South  Australia,  45  chardies,  9,860  adherents,  though  in  working  connection  with  the  Cana- 

4,890  Sunday-school  scholars ;  Queensland,  20  dian  churches,  take  much  of  their  tone  from 

churches,  5,650  adherents,  2,784  Sunday-school  the  New  England  brethren,  representing  the 

scholars ;  Tasmania,  29  churches,  4,886  adher-  Congregationalism  of  Massachusetts  rather  than 

ents,  2,246  Sunday-school  scholars;  total,  187  that  of  England. 

churches,  48,747  adherents,  and  28,019  Sunday-  In  1801  Mr.  Bentom,  sent  to  the  Canadas  by 

school  scholars.  the  London  Missionary  Society,  established  a 

The  Jubilee  of  Congregationalism  in  Aus-  Congregational  church  in  the  city  of  Quebec 
tralia  and  Tasmania  was  celebrated  by  an  in-  No  clergyman  other  than  of  the  Anglican  and 
tercolonial  conference  of  the  churches,  which  Papal  communions  could  lawfully  baptize,  mar- 
was  held  in  Sydney.  The  establishment  of  a  ry,  or  officiate  in  a  public  buiying-groundwith- 
Jubilee  Fund  was  determined  upon,  of  $100,-  out  license  from  the  authorities,  and  the  license 
000,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  church  or  register  was  renewed  annually.  After  re- 
debts  and  the  foundation  of  a  Ministers'  Relief  ceiving  his  register  two  years,  Mr.  Bentom  was 
Fund.  Ninety  thousand  dollars  were  sub-  refused  the  third.  For  dariug  to  print  a  pam- 
Bcribed  to  this  fund  during  the  sessions  of  the  phlet  against  this,  he  was  arrested,  fined  £50, 
conference.  and  imprisoned  for  six  months.    It  was  not  till 

CengregatfowiliHi  In  Ctnada. — ^As  early  as  1758  severed  years  after  that  these  disabilities  were 

a  congregational  church  gathered  in  Halifax,  removed  by  act  of  Parliament.    The  Quebec 

N.  S.    The  name  by  which  it  was  subsequently  church  eventually,  like  that  of  Halifax,  was 

known,  Mather  Church,  indicates  its  New  Eng-  merged  into  a  Presbyterian   church,  tiiough 

land  origin.    A  large  Scotch  Presbyterian  ele-  another  Congregational  interest  was   imme- 

ment  eventually  came  into  Nova  Scotia,  and  diately  started,  which  continued  till  the  pres- 

after  the  revolution  settlement— during  which  ent  time,  when  the  Protestant  exodus  from 

many  of  the  old  New  England  settlers  returned  Quebec  has  closed  it  for  a  season, 

to  their  Massachusetts  home— a  Presbyterian  Generally  speaking,  Congregationalism  in  the 

minister  was  called  to  the  pastorate.    Eventu-  present  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  dates 

ally,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  property  of  fi*om  the  arrival,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eng- 

Mather  Church  was  secured  to  ^^  St.  Matthew's  lish  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  of  Mr.  John 

Presbyterian  Church,"  and  Congregationalism  Roaf  in  Toronto,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Wilkes  in 

lost  its  identity  in  Halifax.  Montreal,  about  1836.    Around  these  gentle- 

The  men  who  planted  the  British  flag  over  men  gathered  the  Zion  cliurches,  which,  for 

the  French  forts  of  Acadie  were  very  largely  life,  liberality,  influence,  and  social  rank,  were 

Massachusetts  Puritans,  and  their  chaplains  second  to  none  in  the  provinces.   Zion  Church, 

generally    accompanied    the   troops,  as    the  Toronto,  after  having  "  hived  off ''  four  other 

French  were  Roman  Catholics.  churches,  has  just  erected   a  new  building. 

At  present,  there  are  in  the  two  provinces  Emanuel  Church,  Montreal,  is  virtually  the 

of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  with  old  Zion  of  that  city.     In  1878,  scattered 

their  population  of  750,000,  twenty-one  Con-  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Que- 

gregational  churches,  sixteen  ministers,  and  an  bee,  85  churches  were  reported,  67  ministers, 

acknowledged  adherence  of  5,000  souls.    By  and  a  membership  of  4,500:  in  1888  the  church- 

A  bequest  from  Mrs.  Gorham,  of  Liverpool,  es  numbered  90,  ministers  67,  and  members 

N.  S.,  a  Congregational  College  was  estab-  6,000,  with  two  churches  established  in  the 

lished  in  that  town,  but  want  of  sufficient  new    province  of  Manitoba.      Most  of  the 

means,  with  the  burning  of  the  college  build-  churches  and  ministers  of  these  provinces  are 

ing,  has  caused  that  interest  to  be  closed  and  associated  in  a  Union  which  meets  annually  for 

its  funds  to  be  appropriated,  as  the  bequest  conference  only, 

provided,  for  mission  purposes.  There  is  one  theological  college  connected 

In  1775  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  Welshman  and  a  with  the  denomination,  of  which  the  first  tutor 

Whitefieldite,  connected  with  the  Royal  Artil-  or  professor  was  Rev.  A.  Lillie,  D.  D.,  whose 
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Oftme  must  be  aasooiated  with  those  of  Dr.  of  tnide-marlM,  patented  aitiolee,  end  the  liffhte  of 

wake,  and  Mr.  Roaf  in  the  pioneer  work  of  ^^^^^  ^f'tS'^^iS^tndL^nl^^S; 

Congregationalism  in  the  old  Oanadas.  adopted  ie  receiving  the  attention  which  it  merite. 

OongregationaliBin  has  proved  itself  in  Can-  The  protection  of  eubmarine  cables  ie  a  subject 
ada  more  powerful  as  a  principle  permeating  now  anoer  coneidention  by  an  international  confer- 
other  bodies  than  as  a  distinct  organization,  enoe  at  Pmib.  Believing  tiiat  it  ia  dearlythe  true 
I*  ^*«  ^«i»  ^i<>:^  ;*i  A  T^««tiittfi*/^Tt  ^4  A.  QKft  AAA  policy  of  thie  Qovemment  to  favor  the  neutrahzation 
Jt  CM  only  claim,  in  a  population  of  4,260,000,  JJ'^^/  ^^^  ^^  intercourw,  I  requested  our  minister 

a  following  of  27,000.     Many  considerations  to  France  to  attend  the  convention  as  a  delegate.    I 

may  tend  toward  explaining  its  comparatively  also  designated  two  of  our  eminent  scientists  to  attend 

small  foUowing  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  see-  aa  our  representatives  at  the  meeting  of  an  intema- 

ing  that  it  is  truly  the  preponderating  power  ^^"^  committee  at  Paris,  for  considering  the  adoption 

*MR       r.  ,               /  _:«.Jr  ^r  1  u.-  -  1— ^..i-^^  of  a  common  unit  to  measure  electnc  force. 

m  English  nonoonformi^,  and  has  a  large  place  i^  view  of  tiie  ftequent  occurrence  of  conferences  for 

in  the  churches  of  the  United  States.    Scotch  the  considention  or  important  matters  of  common  in- 

emigration  (700,000  in  Oanada  daim  Scottish  terest  to  civilized  nations,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 

descent)  would  represent  Presbyterianisro,  Eng-  the  Executive  be  Uivested  by  Congpew  with  discre- 

Itah  emigratioa  the  Anglic«i  and  MetUtat  fflT^l^r^  ^SlT^  ^eS^J^^ II^ 

churches;   the  well-to-do  class,  representing  incident  thereto. 

English  independence,  having  hitherto  supplied  The  difference  between  the  United  Statee  and  Spain 

little  toward  the  stream  of  emigration.     Oon-  se  to  the  effect  of  a  judgment  and  certificate  of  natu- 

oeqnent  on  this,  the  few  who  did  emigrate  "^i^?.'*  ^  ??* 7®^  been  adjusted ;  but  it  is  hoped 

^uld  seldom  fl?d  churchesof  their  own  ofder,  ^^^^Ke^'eJUSThrSV^he^S^^^ 

and  flndinff  no  overshadowing  establishment  seems  to  this  Qovemment  so  leasonabto  and  just 

in  this  land  of  liberty,  would,  with  their  catho-  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 

He  spirit,  find  a  home  in  sister  denominations,  the  fact  tiiat  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  its  colonies 

son  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  began  on  ^^aingt  local  regulations.    Efforts  for  the  abatement 

Monday,  Deo.  4,  1882 ;  and  the  second  annual  ^  these  exactions  have  thus  far  proved  nnsucoessful. 

message  of  the  President  was  submitted,  as  I  regret  to  inform  jou  also  that  the  fees  demanded 

foUon^ .  by  Spanish  consuls  in  American  ports  are  in  some 

^,*,         ,_          ^_           ,,.        ^,,  cases  so  Uige,  when  compared  witn  the  value  of  the 

T^OfStiMU  and  ffoum  qf  Sepntentatwei  of  tht  caigo,  as  to  amount  in  diect  to  a  considerable  export 

UniUd  StaUt :  duty,  and  that  our  remonstrances  in  this  regard  have 

It  IS  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  President  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  which  they  oeem  to 

shall  from  time  to  time  ^ve  to  the  Congress  informa-  deserve. 

tionofthestateof  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  The  German  (government  has  invited  the  United 

oooaideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces-  States  to  participate  in  an  international  exhibition  of 

sanr  and  expNsdient.  domestic  cattle  to  be  held  at  Hamburg^  in  July,  1883. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  which  has  If  this  countrv  is  to  be  represented,  it  is  important 

eli^»sed  aince  the  commencement  of  ^our  sessions,  I  that  in  the  early  days  of  tiiu  session  Congress  should 

llrat  call  your  attention  to  the  gratifying  condition  of  make  a  suitable  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 

oar  foreign  affun.    Our  interoourse  with  other  powen  The  death  of  Mr.  Biaiah,  our  late  nunister  to  Italy, 

has  oontmued  to  be  of  the  meet  friendly  character.  has  evoked  from  that   Government  expressions   of 

Such  slight  differences  as  have  arisen  during  the  profound  respect  for  his  exalted  character  and  for  his 

year  have  Been  already  settied  or  are  likely  to  reach  an  honorable  career  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  coun- 

eariy  adjustment   The  arrest  of  citizens  of  the  United  try.    The  Italian  Government  has  raised  a  question 

States  in  Ireland  under  recent  laws  which  owe  their  as  to  the  propriety  of  recognizing  in  his  dual  capacity 

origin  to  the  disturbed  oondition  of  that  countrv  has  the  representative  of  this  country  recently  accredited 

led  to  a  somewhat  extended  correspondence  witn  the  both  as  secretary  of  legation  and  as  consul-general  at 

Oovemment  of  Great  Britain.    A  disposition  to  re-  Borne.    He  has  been  received  as  secretarv,  but  his 

speot  our  rights  has  been  practically  manifested  by  exequatur  as  consul-general  has  thus  far  been  with- 

toe  release  of  the  arrested  parties.  held. 

The  claim  of  this  nation  in  regard  to  the  super-  The  extradition  convention  with  Belgium,  which 
viuon  and  control  of  any  interooeanlo  canal  across  the  has  been  in  operation  since  1874,  has  bc«n  lately  sup- 
American  Isthmus  has  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  planted  by  another.  The  Senate  has  signified  its 
conftrence.  approval,  and  ratifications  have  been  duly  exchanged 

It  ia  likely  that  time  will  be  more  powerful  than  between  the  contracting  countries.    To  the  list  of  ex- 

diacnssioa  in  removing  the  divergence  between  the  traditable  crimes  has  been  added  that  of  the  assassi- 

two  nations*  whoM  friendship  is  so  doeely  cemented  nation  or  attempted  assassination  of  the  chief  of  the 

by  the  intiznacy  of  their  relation  and  the  community  state, 

of  th^intereatfi.  Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  Switzerland 

Onr  longi^stabliahed  friendliness  with  Bussia  has  looking  to  a  settlement  by  treaty  of  the  question 

remained  unshaken.    It  has  prompted  me  to  proffer  whether  its  citizens  can  renounce  tneir  allegiance  and 

the  earnest  counsels  of  this  Government  that  measures  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  obtaining 

be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  proscription  which  the  the  consent  of  the  Swiss  Government. 

Hebrew  race  in  that  country  has  lateij  suffered.    It  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  immigration  of 

has  not  transpired  that  an^  American  citizen  has  been  paupera  and  criminals  from  certain  of  the  cantons  of 

•nbjeoted  to  arrest  or  in)ury,  but  our  courteous  re-  Switzerland  has  substantially  ceased  and  is  no  longer 

monstrance   has  nevertheless  been  courteously  re-  sanctioned  by  the  authorities. 

oeived.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  The  consiaeration  of  this  subject  prompts  the  eu^- 

noi  fu  distant  when  Bus^  will  be  able  to  secure  gestion  that  the  act  of  Aug.  8, 1888,  which  has  for 

tateation  to  all  fiuths  within  her  )>orders.  its  object  the  return  of  foreign  convicts  to  their  own 

At  an  international  convention  held  at  Paris  in  1880,  country,  should  be  so  modmed  as  not  to  be  opeA  to 

and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  interpretation  that  it  affects  the  extradition  of 

an  agreeoaent  was  reached  in  respect  to  the  protection  Qrimioals  on  preferred  chaiges  of  crime. 
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The  Ottoman  Porte  has  not  yet  aaeented  to  the  in-  nhil  oelebntion  of  the  birth  of  BoUtbt,  the  founder  of 

terpretstion  which  this  Government  has  put  upon  the  South  American  independence.    In  connection  with 

treaty  of  1S80  rcktiTe  to  its  jurisdictional  rights  in  this  event  it  is  designed  to  commence  the  erection  at 

Turkey.   It  may  well  be,  however,  that  this  difference  Caracas  of  a  statue  of  Washin^n,  and  to  conduct  an 

will  be  adjusted  by  affeneral  revision  of  the  system  industrial  exhibition,  which  will  be  open  to  American 

of  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  of  products.     I  recommend  that  the  United  States  be 

the  £a8tr-~A  subject  to  which  your  attention  has  been  represented,  and  that  suitable  provision   be  made 

already  called  by  the  Sewetaiy  of  State.  therefor. 

In  the  interest  of  justice  toward  China  and  Japan,  The  elevation  of  the  grade  of  our  mission  in  Cen- 

I  trust  that  the  question  of  the  return  of  the  indem-  tral  America  to  the  phenipotentiary  rank,  which  was 

nity  fond  to  the  governments  of  those  countries  will  authorized  by  Congress  at  its  late  session,  has  been 

reach  at  the  present  session  the  satislkctory  solution  since  effected. 

which  I  have  already  recommended,  and  which  has  The  war  between  Pern  and  Bolivia  on  the  one 

recently  been  foreshadowed  by  congressional  discus-  side  and  Chili  on  the  other  began  more  than  three 

aion.  years  sfo.    On  the  occupation  by  Chili,  in  1880,  of 

The  treaty  lately  oonduded  with  Corea  awaits  the  all  the  littoral  territory  of  Bolivia,  negotiations  for 

actionof  the  Senate.  peace  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 

During  the  late  disturbance  in  Effypt  the  timely  United  States.     The  allies  refused  to  concede  any 

presence  of  American  vessels  served  as  a  protection  territory,  but  Chili  has  since  become  master  of  the 

to  the  persons  and  property  of  many  of  our  own  citi-  whole  coast  of  both  countries  and  of  the  capital  of 

sens  and  of  citizens  of  otner  countries,  whose  gov-  Peru.    A  year  since,  as  you  have  already  been  ad- 

emments  have  expressed  their  thanks  for  this  as-  vised  by  correspondence  transmitted  to  you  in  Jana- 

sistance.  ary  last,  this  Government  sent  a  special  mission  to  the 

The  recent  legislation  restricting  immigration  of  belligerent  powers  to  express  the  hope  that  Chili 
laborers  from  China  has  given  rise  to  the  question  woum  be  disposed  to  accept  a  money  mdemnity  for 
whether  Chinese  proceeding  to  or  from  another  coun-  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  relinouish  her  de- 
try  may  lawfVQly  pass  through  our  own.  mand  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  or  her  antago- 

Construing  tne  act  of  May  6,  1882,  in  connection  nist. 

with  the  treaty  of  Nov.  7, 1880.  the  restriction  would  This  recommendation j  wUch  Chili  declined  to  fol- 

seem  to  be  limited  to  Chinese  immigrants  coming  to  low,  this  Government  did  not  assume  to  enforce ;  nor 

the  United  States  as  laborers,  and  would  not  forbid  a  can  it  be  enforced  without  resort  to  measures  w^hich 

mere  transit  across  our  territory.    I  ask  the  attention  would  be  in  keeping  neither  with  the  temper  of  our 

of  Congress  to  the  subject  for  such  action,  if  any,  as  People  nor  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 

may  be  deemed  advisaole.  Tne  power  of  Peru  no  longer  extends  over  its 

This  Government  has  reoentiy  had    occasion  to  whole  territory,  and  in  the  event  of  our  interference 

manifest  its  interest  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia  by  to  dictate  peace  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by 

seeking  to  aid  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  bouno-  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States.    Such  in* 

ary  dispute  now  pending  between  that  republic  and  terference  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  estab- 

the  British  possession  ^Sierra  Leone.  lishment  of  a  protectorate— a  result  utterljr  at  odds 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  will  become  with  our  past  policy,  injurious  to  our  present  interests, 

terminable  after  Sept.  9, 1888,  on  twelve  months*  no-  and  f\ill  of  embarrassments  for  the  f\iture. 

tice  by  either  party.     While  certain  provisions  of  For  effecting  the  termination  of  hostilities  upon 

that  compact  may  have  proved  onerous,  its  existence  terms  at  once  just  to  the  victorious  nation  and  gener- 

has  fostered  commercial  relations  which  it  is  impor-  ous  to  its  adversaries,  this  Government  has  snared  no 

tant  to  preserve.     I  suggest,  therefore,  that  early  efforts  save  such  as  might  involve  the  complications 

consideration  be  given  to  such  mocMcations  of  the  which  I  have  indicated. 

treaty  as  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  our  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  Chili  seems  re- 
people,  solved  to  exact  such  rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and 

In  view  of  our  increasing  trade  with  both  Hayti  and  indisposed  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  terms  of  an 

Santo  Domingo,  I  advise  that  provision  be  made  for  amicable  settlement.    No  peace  is  likely  to  be  lastinff 

diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  latter  by  enlarging  that  is  not  sufficiently  eqmtable  and  just  to  command 

the  scope  of  the  mission  at  Port-au-Prince.  the  approval  of  other  nations. 

I  regret  that  certain  claims  of  American  dtizcns  About  a  year  since,  invitations  were  extended  to 

against  the  Government  of  Hayti  have  thus  fiur  been  the  nations  of  this  continent  to  send  representatives 

urged  unavailingly.  to  a  peace  congress  to  sssemble  at  Washington  in 

A  recent  agreement  with  Menco  provides  for  the  November,  1882.    The  time  of  meeting  wss  fixed  at  a 

crossing  of  ^e  frontier  by  the  armed  forces  of  either  period  then  remote,  in  the  hope,  as  the  mvitation  itself 

country  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians.    In  my  mes-  declared,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  disturbances  be- 

sage  of  last  year  I  ccJled  attention  to  the  prevalent  tween  the  South  American  republics  would  be  adjust- 

lawlessness  upon  the  borders  and  to  the  necessity  ed.  As  that  expectation  seemed  unlikely  to  be  realized, 

of  legislation  for  its  suppression.    I  again  invite  the  I  asked  in  April  last  for  an  expression  of  opinion  ftt>m 

attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject.  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of 

A  partial  relieffrom  these  mischicflj  has  been  sought  holding  the  proposed  convention  at  the  time  appointed, 

in  a  convention,  which  now  awaits  the  approval  of  This  action  was  prompted  in  part  by  doubts  which 

the  Senate,  as  does  also  another  touching  the  estab-  mature  reflection  nad^  suggested  whether  the  diplo- 

lishment  of  the  international  boundary  netween  the  matic  usage  and  traditions  of  the  Government  did  not 

United  States  and  Mexico.    If  the  latter  is  ratified,  make  it  fitting  that  the  Executive  should  consult  the 

the  action  of  Congress  will  be  required  for  establish-  representatives  of  the  people  before  pursuing  a  line 

ing  suitable  commissions  of  survey.    The  boundary  of  policy  somewhat  novel  in  its  character^  and  flir- 

disputc   between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  which  led  reaching  in  its  possible  consequences.    In  view  of  the 

this  Government  to  proffer  its  friendly  counsels  to  fact  that  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  the 

both  parties,  has  been  amicably  settied.  premises  and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 

No  change  has  occurred  in  our  relations  with  Ven-  necessary  expenses,  I  subsequently  decided  to  post- 

ezuela.    I  again  invoke  your  action  in  the  matter  of  pone  the  convocation,  and  so  notified  the  several  gov* 

the  pending  awards  against  that  republic  to  which  emments  which  had  been  invited  to  attend, 

reference  was  made  by  a  special  message  horn  the  I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  aasur- 

Exeoutive  at  your  last  sesnon.  ing  you  of  my  support  of  any  measures  the  wisdom 

An  invitation  has  been  received  fVom  the  Govern-  of  Congress  may  devise  for  the  promotion  of  peace  on 

ment  of  Venezuela  to  send  representatives  in  July,  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world,  and  I  trust 

1883,  to  Caracas,  for  participating  in  the  oenten-  that  the  time  is  nigh  when,  with  the  universal  assent 
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» 

of  civilised  peoples,  all  intoTnational  differenoee  shall    For  dyll  azpcnaea $ld,0tt,886  4S 

be  determined  without  resort  to  axwB  by  the  bttoig-    £»  foreign  Interooune itWT,688  1» 

n«,tpnx«ese.of.rbi2iition            '     "^  fS^SS- 1::::::-^^^^^^^^ 

Chioffes  have  oocimed  in  the  diplomatic  represen-  J.^  g^  mim.;^  MUbliiihiieit,  "•^''"  *^ 

tation  of  several  foreun  powers  during  the  past  year.  including  river  and  hw-bor 

New  ministers  ttom  the  Ar^ntine  Bepublic,  Austria^  improTementa  Mid  arsenals.    48,070,484  19 

HuDgvy,  Brazil,  Chili,  China,  France,  Japan,  Mejd>  For  the  hataI  estabUahmeotv 

oo,  the  I^etherlands,  and  Bussia,  have  presented  their  lochuUnv  yeaaels,  maehin- 

credentials.    The  missions  of  Denmark  snd  Venezu-  •T.  "id  improyemenu  at  ^ .  ,^  ^^^  ^^ 

ela  at  this  capital  have  been  raised  in  grade.    Switi-  FoTl^fiSniii^M'i^ndV    ^^^^  ** 

erland  has  created  a  plenipotentiary  mission  to  this  tores, Including  pubMcbulkf- 

Oovemment,  snd  sn  embassy  from  Madagascar  and  lagt,  Hght-boases,  and  eol- 

a  minister  from  8iam  will  shortly  arrive.  lecdng  Uie  revenue 84,889,887  00 

Our  diplomatic  intercourse  has  been  enlanrad  by  For  ezpeodltores  on  aocoont 

the  establishment  of  relations  with  the  new  kmgdom  «o'^«  District  of  ColuniWa..     8,880,048  87 

of  Servia,  by  tiie  creation  of  a  mission  to  Siam^dbv  Forintereetontliepubttcdebt.    71,077,206  79 

o^e'SS'TL^^tf^^c^r^iJ^^^  Total  ^diuanreKpendito^s >^T,981,489  07 

^affairu  will  shortly  be  sent  to  that  oountiy ,  where    Leaving  a  surplns  revenue  oC $140,048,810  71 

the  rights  of  our  citizens  have  been  hitherto  courte-  Which,  with  an  amount  drawn  from  the  cash 

oosly  guarded  by  the  representatives  of  Grest  Britain.       balance  In  the  Treasuy  of 90,T87,fl04  84 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  such  legislation  as  „  . ,                                                   ^.^^:.«^  .^.  „ 

wiUplaoethe  United  States  in  harmony  witii  otiier  Making         .......  |1M,281.000  00 

maritime   powers  with  respect  to  the  international  '^^  appLed  to  the  redemption  of— 

rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea.  Bonds  for  the  slnldnff  ftind $80,079,100  00 

In  conformity  with  your  joint  resolution  of  the  8d  oi  Fiaetional  currenOT  for  the  slaking  flind. . . .           06,700  00 

August  last,  I  have  directed  tiie  Secretary  of  State  to     Lo"  of  JhUy  and  Augu«^  1861 62,078,000  00 

address  foreign  governments  in  respect  t6  a  proposed     feSiJ  ?i!!^f  iSS" •i'flfiS  2X 

conference  fc$  c^sidering  tiie  subjSct  of  tiie  univw-     ^^^1808  '^'SS  0?» 

sal  adoption  of  a  common  prime  meridian  to  be  used  Loan  of  Febrnaiyj  '1861  *. ! !!'..!!                           808'ooo  00 

in  the  reckoning  of  longitude  and  in  the  r^nilation  Flvo-twenttes of  1869....* .'.'..'!.'.'.'*..*.' !.'.'.'.'.'            9^100  00 

of  time  throughout  the  civilized  world,    "nieir  re-     Five-twenties  of  1864 7.400  00 

plieewill,  in  due  time,  be  laid  before  you.  Five-twentios  of  1860 6.000  00 

An  agreementwas  reached  at  Paris  in  1876  between    5*"-*i'"?,®ii^ ^'SJ  SJ 

tiie  p^&cipai  powers  for  tibe  interehanfje  of  official  gsSb  of  isl?::::::::::::;::::::::::::;:     408;2oS  So 

publications  through  the  medium  of  theur  respective     Consols  of  1868 141400  00 

foreign  departments.  Oregon  war  debt' .' .' .'            .'                                670',200  00 

The  admireble  system  which  ha<i  been  built  up  by  Old  demand,  compound-interest,  and  other 

the  enterprise  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  affords  a       notes 18,880  00 

practical  oaais  for  our  co-operation  in  this  scheme,  snd  _  .  ,                                                 *,--««, ,«.  ., 

an  arTHngement  has  been  effected  by  which  that  insti-  "®"* $166,281,000  00 

totion  will  perform  the  necessary  labor,  under  the  di-  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during 

rection  of  the  Department  of  State.  A  reasonable  com-  tiie  last  fiscal  year,  including  imports  and  exports  ^ 

pensation  therefor  should  be  provided  by  law.  merohandise  and  specie,  was  as  follows : 

A  clause  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  xxports. 

diplomatic  and  consular  service  contemplates  the  re-  Merchandise $700,042,207 

oisanization  of  lx)th  branches  of  such  service  on  a  Specie 49,417,479 

salaried  basis,  leaving  fees  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of 


Total $799,909,786 

likely  to  correct  abuses  in  the  present  system.    The    imports. 

Secretory  of  State  will  present  to  you  at  an  early  day  ^^^^ •^JtSl'So 

a  plan  for  such  reorganizaUon.  *^   ^  ^^^ 

AAill  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  operationa  of  Total $767,111,964 

S!  £S!S3'-?^^*^**°'  "  ^""^^  ^^  "^"^  "^"^  °'        ^««  o^  «Port»  o^er  imports  of  merchandise, 

$25,902,688. 


It  •^'l^ Jl^the  or^^  ^lTT^t^^^  I'Ws  excess  is  less  tiian  it  has  been  before  for  any 

sooroea  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1882,  were  ^^  ^^e  previous  six  yean,  as  appeam  by  tiie  following 

taoie  * 

FVomeostoms $290,410,780  20  Exoewof  «iwti 

»om  tatemal  revenue 146,497,090  40  «ir«r  fanporta  «f 

From  sales  of  public  tends 4,708,140  87  TSAR  ended  JUNV  »^                                     manbudiM. 

Fkora tax 00 dreolatlon  and  depodUof  aa-  1876 $79,648,481 

tJooalbaaks 8,906,794  40  1877 101,102.094 

fVom  Inpayment  of  bitereat  by  Fadflciail-  1<^78 207,814^284 

wayoompMlM 840,004  87  1^79 264.661,666 

From  sinking  tand  for  Pacific  railway  com-  1880 167,688,912 

panles  rrT; ' 796,271  49  1881 209,712,718 

From  customs  fees,  flu^B,  pemUtlea,  etc 1.848348  00  18S2 20,902,688 

F^om  fees-oposular,  letters  patent,  and  tends.      2,688,990  97  During  the  year  there  have  been  orminized  171  na- 

From  proeeeds  of  sates  of  OoTemment  prop-  ^^^^  \mx^'&,  and  of  those  institutions  there  are  now 

F^'^flu  on  ^i^;  bi^ik^'  diiiiiidta,  ud           ^  i?,  oP«™^ion  2t^«^»  *  ^^9^^  i^JP^^  tiian  ever  before. 

saaavs              .       .    ....      4 116,698  78  The  value  of  thoir  notes  in  active  ciroulation  on  July 

From  lodlM  tmsti^'s.'. '.*.'..'.'*.'.*.'/.'. ".'. ! . . .       01700,248  22  1, 1882,  was  $824,606,458. 

From  deposlto  by  indlvldaate  Ibr  surveying  I  commend  to  vour  attention  the  Secretary's  views 

pabtieianda.......  .^...... .............       V!V^^  ^.  i'*  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  contraction  of 

FVomieveoueeof  theDtetrletofCk)!^^            I'liS'lU  fi  this  circulation,  and  to  the  modes  by  which  thatie- 

FVommUoeUaaeous  sources ^m.K^  48  suit  may,  in  his'judgment,  be  avertei 

Total  oidlnafy  receipu $408,020,200  28  ^  respect  to  tiie  coinage  of  silver  dollars  md  the 

retirement  of  silver  certificates  I  have  seen  nothmg  to 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  alter  but  much  to  oonfirm  the  sentiments  to  which  I 

gave  expression  last  year. 
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A  oomparison  between  the  rMpeotive  amonote  of  duty,  but  with  little  hope  that  I  can  make  valuabie 

flilveiMlollar  circulation  on  Not.  1, 1881,  and  on  Nov.  contribution  to  this  vexed  question,  I  diall  proceed  to 

1,1 8S2,  shows  a  slight  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half  intimate  briefly  mj  own  views  in  relation  to  it. 

or  dollarB.   But  dunn^  the  interval  there  had  been  in  Upon  the  ^owmg  of  our  financial  condition  at  the 

the  whole  number  corned  an  increase  of  twenty-six  dose  of  the  last  fis^  year  I  felt  justified  in  reoom- 

millions.    Of  the  one  hundred  and  twen^-eifrht  mill-  mending  to  Congress  (he  abolition  of  all  intemal-nv- 

ions  thus  far  minted^  littie  more  than  thirty-five  mill-  enue  taxes  except  those  upon  tobacco  in  its  various 

ions  are  in  circulation.    The  mass  of  accumulated  forms  and  upon  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  Uq- 

coin  has  grown  so  great  that  the  vault-room  at  pros-  uors,  and  except  also  the  special  tax  upon  the  manu- 

ent  available  for  storage  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  con-  fiusturers  of  and  dealers  in  such  articles, 

tain  it.    It  is  not  apparent  why  It  is  desirable  to  con-  I  venture  now  to  suggest  that  unless  it  shall  be  aa- 

tinue  this  coinage,  now  so  enormously  in  exoesa  of  the  certained  that  the  probable  expenditures  of  the  Oov- 

public  demand.  emment  for  the  coming  year  have  been  nnderesti- 

As  to  the  silver  certificates,  in  addition  to  the  mated,  all  internal  taxes,  save  thoee  which  rela^  to 

^unds  which  seemed  last  year  to  justify  their  re-  distilled  spirits,  can  be  prudentiy  abrogated, 

tirement  may  be  mentioned  the  efifoct  which  is  likely  Such  a  coune,  if  accompanied  by  a  simplification 

to  ensue  fh>m  the  supply  of  gold  certificates  for  whose  of  the  machinery  of  collection,  which  would  then  be 

issuance  Congress  recenti;^  nutde  provision,  and  which  easy  of  accomplishment,  might  reasonably  be  expected 

are  now  in  active  cireulation.  to  result  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  such  collection  by 

You  can  not  fail  to  note  with  interest  the  discussion  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  in  the 

by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  necessitv  of  providing  by  retirement  from  office  of /fit>m  1,600  to  2,000  per- 

legislation  some  mode  of  freeing  tne  Treasunr  of  an  sons. 

excess  of  assets  in  the  event  tUAt  Congress  tluls  to  The  system  of  excise  duties  has  never  commended 

reach  an  early  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  taxa-  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  American  people,  and  haa 

tion.  never  been  resorted  to  exceot  for  suppl^-mg  deflcien- 

I  heartily  approve  the  Secretaiy's  recommendation  cies  in  the  Treasury  when,  oy  reason  of  special  exi- 

of  immediate  and  extensive  reductions  in  the  annual  gendes,  the  duties  on  imports  have  proved  madequate 

revenue^  of  the  Government.  for  the  needs  of  the  Government.    The  sentiment  of 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  uiged  u{>on  the  atten-  the  country  doubtiess  demands  that  the  present  excise 

tion  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  the  importance  of  tax  shidl  m  abolished  as  soon  as  such  a  coune  can  be 

relieving  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  country  safely  puraued. 

from  the  pressure  of  unnecessary  taxation.    It  b  one  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  for  various  reasons, 
of  the  tnte»t  maxims  of  politioal  economy  that  all  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  the  total  abolition  of  inter- 
taxes  are  burdensome,  however  wisely  and  prudentiy  nal  taxes  would  for  the  present  be  an  unwise  step, 
imposed:   And  though  there  have  always  been  among  Two  of  these  reasons  are  deserving  of  spedal  men- 
our  people  wide  differences  of  sentiment  as  to  the  tion : 

best  methods  of  raising  the  national  revenues,  and  First,  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  even  if  the  exist- 
indeed  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  taxation  ing  svstem  of  duties  on  imports  is  continued  without 
should  be  based,  there  has  been  substantial  accord  in  modiucation,  those  duties  alone  will  yidd  suffident 
the  doctrine  that  only  such  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  as  revenue  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Government.  It  is 
are  nccGssarv  for  a  wise  and  economical  administra-  estimated  that  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
tion  of  the  Government.  Of  late  the  public  revenues  required  for  pensions  during  the  coming  year,  and  it 
have  far  exceeded  that  limit,  and  unless  checked  by  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  maximum  annual 
appropriate  legislation  such  excess  will  continue  to  demand  for  that  object  has  yet  been  reached.  Un- 
increase  from  year  to  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  certainty  upon  this  question  would  alone  justify,  in 
Juno  80, 1881,  the  surplus  revenue  amounted  to  $100,-  my  judgment,  the  retention  for  the  present  of  that 
000,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the  80th  of  June  portion  of  the  svstem  of  internal  revenue  which  is 
lost  the  surplus  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  least  objectionable  to  the  people, 
fortv-flve  millions.  Second,  a  total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  al- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  what  disposition  most  inevitably  prove  a  serious  if  not  an  insurmount- 

has  been  made  of  those  moneys.    They  have  not  only  able  obstacle  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  and 

answered  the  requirements  of  the  sinxing  frind,  but  to  any  considerable  reduction  in  import  duties, 

liave  afforded  a  lai^e  balanoe  applicable  to  other  re-  The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects  an« 

ductions  of  the  public  debt  just.    It  makes  unequal  distributions  both  of  its  bur- 

But  I  renew  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  dens  and  its  benefits.    This  fact  was  practically  reo- 

such  re^id  extinguishment  of  the  national  indebted-  Offnixed  by  a  minority  of  each  House  of  Congress  in 

ncss  as  is  now  taking  place  is  by  no  means  a  cause  the  passage  of  tne  act  creating  the  Tariff  Oommis- 

for  congratulation ;  it  is  a  cause  rather  for  serious  sion.    The  report  of  that  commission  will  be  placed 

apprehension.  before  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  ana  will, 

if  it  oontinues,  it  must  speedily  be  followed  by  one  I  trust,  afford  you  such  information  as  to  the  condi- 

of  the  evil  results  so  dearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  tion  and  prospects  of  the  various  commercial,  agricul- 

the  Secretary.  tural,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other  interests  of 

Either  the  surplus  must  lie  idle  in  the  Treasury  or  the  country,  and  contain  such  suggestions  for  statu- 

the  Government  will  be  forced  to  buy  at  market  retes  tory  revision,  as  will  practically  aid  your  action  upon 

its  bonds  not  then  redeemable,  and  which,  under  this  important  subject. 

such  droumstances,  can  not  fail  to  command  an  enor-  The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

mous  premium,  or  the  swollen  revenues  will  be  de-  June  80, 1879,  amounted  to  $187,000,000. 

voted  to  extravagant  expenditure,  which,  as  experi-  It  has  in  the  three  succeeding  years  reached,  first, 

once  has  taught,  is  ever  the  bane  of  an  overflowing  $186,000,000,  then  $198,000,000,  and  finally,  aa  has 

treasury.  been  already  stated,  $280,000,000. 

It  was  made  apparent  in  the  coune  of  the  animated  The  income  from  this  source  for  the  fiscal  year 

discussions  which  this  question  aroused  at  the  last  which  will  end  on  June  80,  1888,  will  doubtiess  be 

session  of  Congress  that  the  policy  of  diminishing  considerablyinexcessof  the  sum  last  mentioned, 

the  revenue  by  reducing  taxation  commanded  the  If  the  tax  on  domestic  spirits  is  to  be  retained,  it  ia 

general  approval  of  the  membere  of  both  Houses.  plain,  therefore,  that  laige  reductions  from  the  ousloma 

I  regret  that  because  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  revenues  are  entirely  feasible.    While  reoommending 
best  methods  by  which  that  policy  should  be  made  this  reduction,  I  am  &r  from  advising  the  abandon- 
operative  none  of  its  beneflts  have   as  yet  been  mentof  the  |)olicy  of  so  discriminating  in  the  a^josi- 
reaped.  ment  of  details  as  to  afford  aid  and  protection  to  do- 
In  fulfillment  of  what  I  deem  my  oonatltutional  mestio  labor.    But  the  present  system  should  bo  so 
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reviwd  tm  to  eqoalixe  th«  pablio  burden  amoiiff  tU  sum  appropmted  for  the  various  itomB  specifled  in 

gImms  and  oocupiitions  and  brinfr  it  into  doeer  nar^  that  act  remains  unexpended. 

monf  with  the  present  needs  of  indnstiy. Of  the  new  works  which  it  authorised^  expenses 

mend 

within  it  the  numerous  articles  which  yield  inconsid-  Amoant  of  spproprlstioD  l^  set  of  Aug.  9, 1888 . .  tia,T8a»875 

erable  revenue^  a  simplifloation  of  the  complex  and  AmonQtofappropristlonbyaetof  Jnn«19, 1888.         10,000 

inconsistent  schedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufiio-  Amount  of  sppropriatlon  fcr  psymenu  to  J.  B.       ^^  ^ 

tnres,  practically  those  of  cotton,  iron,  and  steel,  and    rr^"*"  "^"I'd v; •^"J ^?Si*!!S 

a  suSrtantial  leauction  of  the  dutiwrSpon  those  arti-  Unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations. . .  J^M 

das,  and  upon  sugar,  molasses,  silk,  wool,  and  woolen  Tgig] $88,781,188 

goods.  I^eM  amoant  drawn  fr«m  'H^ury  between  Jaly 

If  a  genevml  revision  of  the  tariff  shall  be  found  to       l,  1888,  and  Nov.  80, 1888 «,OM,104 

be  impraoticable  at  this  session,  I  express  the  hope  ~ 

that  at  least  some  of  the  more  oonspicuous  inequalities  Total.... |17J84,944 

of  the  present  law  may  be  corrected  before  your  final  It  is  apparent  by  this  exhibit  that  so  far  as  concerns 

s4iounmient.    One  olf  them  is  specially  referred  to  most  of  tne  items  to  which  the  act  of  Aug.  9^  1882, 

by  the  Secretary.    In  view  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  relates  there  can  be  no  need  of  fUither  appropriations 

Snprsme  Oouit.  the  necessity  of  amending  the  law  until  alter  the  dose  of  the  present  session.    If,  how- 

by  which  the  Dutch  standard  of  oolor  is  adopted  as  ever,  any  action  should  seem  to  be  necesssry  in  re- 

the  test  of  the  ssocharine  strength  of  sugars  is  too  spoct  to  particular  objects,  it  will  be  entirely  feasible 

obvious  to  require  comment.  to  provide  for  those  objects  by  appropriate  Wislation. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  appears  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  a  delay  until  the  as- 

that  the  only  outbreaks  of  Indians  during  the  past  sembung  of  the  next  Congress  to  make  additional 

year  occurred  in  Arisona  and  in  the  southwestern  provision   for   the  Mississippi  river  improvements 

part  of  New  Mexico.  They  were  promptly  quelled,  and  might  be  attended  with  senous  consequences.     If 

the  quiet  which  hss  prevailed  in  all  other  parts  of  the  such  appear  to  be  Uie  case,  a  just  bill  relating  to  that 

country  has  permitted  such  an  addition  to  do  made  to  subject  would  command  my  approval, 

the  military  force  in  the  region  endangered  by  the  This  leads  me  to  offer  a  su^ffestion  which  I  trust 

ApMhes  that  there  is  littia  reason  to  apprehend  trouble  will  commend  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.    Is 

in  the  future.  it  not  advisable  that  grants  of  considerable  sums  of 

Those  part)  of  the  Seeretaiy's  reports  which  relate  money  for  diverse  ana  independent  schemes  ot  in- 
to our  ses'-ooast  defenses  and  their  armament  suggest  temal  improvement  should  be  made  the  subjects  of 
the  gravest  reflections.  Our  existing  fortifications  are  separate  and  distinct  legislative  enactments }  It  will 
notoriously  insdequate  to  the  defense  of  the  great  scarcely  be  gainsaid,  even  by  those  who  favor  the 
harbors  and  dtiea  for  whose  protection  they  were  most  liberal  expenditures  for  such  purposes  as  are 


built.  sought  to  be  aooomplished  bv  what  is  commonly 
The  question  of  providing  an  armament  suited  to  called  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  that  the  practice  of 
our  present  necessities  has  Men  the  subject  of  consid-  grouping  in  such  a  bill  appropriations  for  a  frnat  di- 
ention  by  a  board,  whose  report  was  transmitted  to  versity  of  objects,  widely  separated,  either  in  their 
Congress  at  the  lafft  session.  Pending  the  oonsidera-  nature  or  in  the  locality  with  which  they  are  con- 
tion  of  that  report,  the  War  Department  has  taken  no  cemed,  or  in  both,  is  one  which  is  much  to  be  depre- 
Bteps  for  the  manufacture  or  conversion  of  any  heavy  cated  unless  it  is  irremediable.  It  inevitably  tends 
cannon,  but  the  Secretaiy  expresses  the  hope  that  to  secure  the  success  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  though 
authority  and  means  to  begin  that  important  work  many  of  the  items  if  separatelv  considered  could 
will  be  soon  provided.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Con-  scarcely  fidi  of  rejection.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
gnos  to  the  propriety  of  making  more  adequate  pro-  ooune  I  have  recommended,  eveir  member  of  Con- 
vision  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia  than  ia  ffress,  whenever  opportunity  should  arise  ibr  giving 
aflbrded  by  the  act  of  1808,  which  is  still  upon  the  his  influence  and  vote  for  meritorious  appropriations, 
statute-book.  The  matter  has  alreadv  been  the  sub-  would  be  enabled  so  to  do  without  being  csiled  upon 
jeot  of  discussion  in  the  Senate^  and  a  oill  which  seeks  to  sanction  othen  undesening  his  approval  8o  also 
to  supply  the  defloienoieB  of  existing  laws  is  now  upon  would  the  Executive  be  afforaed  thereby  full  oppor- 
its  csJendar.  tunity  to  exercise  his  constitutional  prerogative  or  op- 
The  Seoretar;^  of  War  caUs  attention  to  an  embar-  posing  whatever  appropriations  seemed  to  him  objeo- 
rassment  growing  oat  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  tionable,  without  imperiling  the  success  of  others 
*"*  ff  the  retirement  of  oflicera  of  the  army  compul-  which  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment, 
sorr  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The  act  of  187B  is  still  It  may  be  uxged  in  opposition  to  these  suggestions 
in  roroe|  which  limits  to  four  hundred  the  number  of  tiiat  the  number  of  works  of  internal  improvement 
those  wno  can  be  retired  for  disability  or  upon  their  which  are  justiy  entitied  to  governmental  aid  is  so 
own  application.  The  two  scts^  when  construed  to-  great  as  to  render  impracticable  separate  appropriation 
fpether,  seem  to  forbid  the  relieving,  even  for  absolute  bills  therefor,  or  even  for  such  comparativelv  limited 
incapacity,  of  officen  who  do  not  fall  within  the  pur-  number  as  make  disposition  of  large  sums  or  monc]['. 
view  of  the  latter  statute,  save  at  such  times  ss  uers  This  objection  may  oe  well  founded,  and  whether  it 
ehaooe  to  be  less  than  four  hundred  names  on  the  re-  be  or  not,  the  advantages  which  would  be  likely  to 
tired  list.  There  are  now  four  hundred  and  twentv.  ensue  fh>m  the  adoption  of  the  course  I  have  recom- 
It  ia  not  likely  that  Congress  intended  this  result,  mended  may  perhaps  be  more  effectually  attained  by 
and  I  ooocor  with  the  Secretary  that  the  law  ought  to  another,  which  I  respectfully  submit  to  Congress  as 
be  amended.  an  alternative  proposition. 

The  grounds  that  impelled  me  to  withhold  my  sig-  It  is  provided  oy  the  constitutions  of  fourteen  of 
nature  mm  the  Inll  entitled  ^*  An  act  making  appro-  our  States  that  the  Executive  may  disapprove  any 
pciations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  item  or  items  of  a  bill  appropriating  money :  where- 
of certain  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,''  which  became  upon  the  part  of  the  biU  approved  shall  be  law,  and 
a  law  near  the  dose  cf  your  last  session,  prompt  me  the  part  disapproved  shall  rail  to  become  law,  unless 
to  expreae  the  hope  that  no  similar  measure  will  be  repassed  according  to  the  provisions  prescribed  for 
deeniied  necessary  daring  the  present  session  of  Con-  the  passage  of  bills  over  the  veto  of  tne  Executive. 
gross.  Indeed,  such  a  measure  wotUd  now  be  open  The  States  wherein  some  such  provision  as  the  fore- 
to  a  serioos  objection  in  addition  to  that  which  was  going  is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  are  Alabama, 
Urtely  nrged  uponyour  attention.  I  am  informed  by  Caliiomia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisisna, 
tha  Secretary  of  War  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kebrsska,  New  Jersey,  New 
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Tork,  Peniuiylvania,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.    I  boatd  that  authorit|r  be  given  to  construct  two  mora 

commend  to  yourcaret\il  consideration  the  question  cruisers  of  smaller  (Umcnsiona,  and  one  fleet  dispatch- 

whether  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  vessel,  and  that  appropriations  be  made  for  high- 

in  the  particular  mdicated  would  not  afford  the  best  power  rifled  cannon,  for  the  torpedo  service,  and  Tor 

remedy  for  what  is  often  grave  embarrassment  both  other  harbor  defenses. 

to  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Executive,  and  is  Pending  the  consideration  by  Congress  of  the  policy 

sometimes  a  serious  public  mischief.  to  be  horealter  adopted  in  conducting  the  eight  large 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  the  navy-yards  and  their  expem»ive  establishments,  the 

movements  of  the  various  squadrons  during  the  year.  Secretary  advocates  the  reduction  of  expenditures 

in  home  and  foreign  waters,  where  our  offloera  ana  therefor  to  the  lowest  possible  amounts, 

seamen,  with  such  ships  as  we  possess,  have  continued  For  the  purpose  of  affording;  the  offloen  and  seamen 

to  illustrate  the  high  caaructer  and  excellent  discipline  of  the  navy  opportunities  for  exercise  and  disdpline 

of  the  naval  oiigamzation.  in  their  profession,  under  appropriate  control  and 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1881,  mformation  was  re-  direction,  the  Secretary  advises  that  the  light-House 

ceived  that  the  exploriuff  steamer  Jeannette  had  been  Service  and  Coast  Survey  be  transferred,  as  now  or- 

crushed  and  abandoned  in  tlie  Arctic  ocean.     The  ganized,  fh>m  the  Treasury  to  tlie  Nav^r  Department; 

officers  and  crow,  after  a  journey  over  the  ice,  em-  and  he  also  suggests,  for  t£e  reasons  which  he  aasiens, 

barked  in  three  boats  for  the  coast  of  Siberia.    One  tliat  a  similar  transfer  may  wisely  be  made  or  the 

of  the  parties,  under  the  command  of  Chief-En^neer  cruising  revenue-vessels. 

George  W.  Melville,  reached  the  land,  and.  fallmg  in  The  Secretarv  fordbly  depicts  the  intimate  oonnCo* 
with  tlie  natives,  was  saved.  Another,  under  Lieut.-  tion  and  interdependence  ot  the  navy  and  the  oom- 
Commander  De  Long,  landed  in  a  barren  region  near  merdal  nuulne,  and  uivites  attention  to  the  continued 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  river.  After  six  weeks  had  decadence  of  the  latter,  and  the  corresponding  trans- 
elapsed  all  but  two  of  the  number  had  died  from  &-  fer  of  our  growing  commerce  to  foreign  bottoms, 
tigue  and  starvation.  No  tidings  have  been  received  This  suDiect  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
from  the  party  in  the  third  boat,  under  the  command  the  national  welfare.  Methods  of  reviving  American 
of  Lieut.  Chipp,  but  a  Ions  and  fruiticss  investigation  ship-building,  and  of  restoring  the  United  States  flsg 
leaves  littie  doubt  that  all  its  membera  perished  at  in  the  ocean  carryinff-tradc,  should  receive  the  im- 
sea.  As  a  slight  tribute  to  their  heroism  I  give  in  mediate  attention  of  Congress.  We  have  mechanical 
this  communication  the  names  of  the  gallant  men  who  skill  and  abundant  material  fbr  the  manufacture  of 
sacriflced  their  lives  on  this  expedition :  Lieut. -Com-  modem  iron  steamships  in  lair  competition  with  our 
mander  George  W.  De  Lonf,  Surgeon  James  M.  commercial  rivals.  Our  disadvanta^  in  building 
Ambler,  Jerome  J.  Collins,  Hans  Halmer  Erichsen,  shins  is  the  greater  cost  of  labor,  and  m  sailing  them 
Heinrich  H.  Kaacke,  George  W.  Boyd,  Walter  Lee,  higher  taxes  and  greater  interest  on  capital,  wmle  the 
Adolph  Dressier,  Carl  A.  Gdrtz,  N^lse  Iverson.  the  ocean  highways  are  already  monopolized  bv  our  foi^ 
cook  Ah  Sam,  and  the  Indian  Aleicy.  The  omcera  midable  competitors.  These  obstacles  should  in  some 
and  men  in  the  missing  boat  were  Lieut  Charles  W.  way  be  overcome,  and  for  our  rapid  commnnication 
Chipp,  commanding ;  William  Dunbar,  Alfred  Sweet-  with  fo)%ign  lands  we  should  not  oontinye  to  depend 
man,  Walter  Sharvell;  Albert  C.  Kuehne,  Edward  wholly  upon  vessels  built  in  the  yards  of  other  ooun- 
Star,  Henry  D.  Warren,  and  Peter  £.  Johnson.  tries,  and  sailing  under  forei^  flags.    With  no  United 

Lieut.   Giles  B.  Harber  and  Master  William  H.  States  steamers  on  the  principal  ooean  lines  or  in  any 

Scheutze  are  now  bringing  home  the  remains  of  Lieut,  foreign  ports,  our  fadtities  Tor  extending  our  com- 

De  Long  and  his  comrades,  in  pursuance  of  the  di-  roerce  are  grMtly  restricted,  while  the  nations  which 

rectlons  of  Congress.  build  and  sail  the  ships,  ana  carry  the  mails  and  paa- 

The  Bodgers,  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  the  Jean-  sengers,  obtain  thereby  conspicuous  advantages  in 

nettc,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  increasing  their  trade. 

8,  1881,  sailed  ftom  San  Frandsco  June  16th,  under  The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  gives  evidence 

the  command  of  Lieut.  Bobert  M.  Berry.    On  No-  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  that  department,  and 

vember  80th  she  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  oontains  manv  valuable  data  and  accompanying  sug^ 

while  in  winter  quarters  in  St.  Lawrence  bay,  but  gestions  whicn  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest, 

the  offioen  and  crew  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  The  information  which  it  affords,  that  the  receipts 

shore.    Lieut.  Berry  and  one  of  his  omcen,  after  for  the  fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the  expenditures, 

making  a  search  for  the  Jeannette  along  the  coast  ot  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Congress  and  to  the  people 

Siberia,  fell  in  with  Chief- Engineer  Melville's  party,  of  the  country. 

and  returned  home  by  way  of  Europe.  The  other  As  matters  which  may  fairly  claim  particular  atten- 
officera  and  the  crew  of  the  Bodgere  were  brought  tion,  I  refer  you  to  his  observations  in  reference  to 
from  St  Lawrence  bay  by  the  whaling-steamer  North  the  advisability  of  changing  the  present  basis  for  fix- 
Star.  Master  Charles  F.  Putnam,  who  had  been  ing  salaries  and  allowances,  of  extending  the  monev- 
plaoed  in  charge  of  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Cape  Serdze,  order  system,  and  of  enlai^ging  the  functions  of  tne 
returning  to  ms  post  nom  St.  Lftwrenoe  bay  across  postal  establishment  so  as  to  put  under  its  control  the 
the  ice  in  a  blinaing  snow-storm,  was  carried  out  to  telegraph  system  of  the  country,  though  ftom  this 
sea  and  lost,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  rescue  him.  last  ana  most  important  recommendation  I  must  with- 
it  appears,  by  the  Secretary's  report,  tiiat  the  avail-  hold  my  concurrence, 
able  naval  force  of  the  Unitea  States  consists  of  thirty-  At  the  last  session  of  Con^rress,  several  bills  were 
seven  cruisera,  fourteen  single-turreted  monitors,  btult  introduced  into  the  House  or  Bepresentatives  for  the 
during  the  rebellion,  a  large  number  of  smooth-bore  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 
guns  and  Parrott  rifles,  and  eighty-seven  rifled  can-  half  ounce, 
non.  I  have  given  much  study  and  reflection  to  this  sub- 

The  cruising-vessels  should  be  gradually  replaced  ^ect,  and  am  thoroughly  pcnuaded  that  such  a  reduc- 

by  iron  or  steel  ships,  the  monitors  by  modem  ar-  tion  would  be  for  the  beet  interests  of  the  public 

morod  vessels,  and  the  armament  by  high-power  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  from  its 

rifled  gana.  foundation,  to  defray,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenses 

The  •reconstruction  of  our  navy,  which  was  reoom-  of  carrying  the  mails  by  a  direct  tax  in  the  form  of 
mended  in  my  last  message,  was  oegun  by  Congress  postage.  It  has  never  been  claimed,  however,  thit 
authorizing,  in  its  recent  act.  tlie  construction  ot  two  this  service  ought  to  be  productive  of  a  net  revenue, 
lar^e,  unarmored  steel  vessels  of  the  character  recom-  As  has  been  stated  already,  the  report  of  the  Poat- 
mended  by  the  late  naVal  advisory  board,  and  subject  rosster-General  shows  that  there  is  now  a  verr  con- 
to  the  final  approval  of  a  new  advisory  board  to  be  siderable  surplus  in  his  department,  and  that  nenoe- 
OTganizcd  as  provided  by  that  act  I  call  your  atten-  forth  the  receipts  are  likely  to  increase  at  a  much 
tion  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretiuy  and  the  greater  ratio  than  the  necessary  expenditures.   Unless 
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■ome  dumgte  is  made  in  the  ATi«^ng  laws,  the  profits  provision  than  the  existing  laws  afford  should  be  made 

of  the  postad  servioe  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  swell  m  certain  judicial  districts  for  fbdng  the  fees  of  wit- 

the  revenues  of  the  GovemmeDt  many  millions  of  nesses  and  jurors. 

dollars.    The  time  seems  auspicious,  therefore,  fbr  In  my  message  of  December  last  I  referred  to  pend- 

some  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage.     In  what  ing  criminal  proceedings  growing  out  of  alleged  fraads 

shall  that  reduction  consist  f  in  what  is  known  as  the  star-route  servioe  of  the  Post- 

A  review  of  the  le^slation  which  has  been  had  Office  Department,  and  advised  vou  that  I  had  en- 

upon  this  subject  dunng  the  last  thirty  yean,  dis-  joined  upon  the  Attomey-Oeneral  and  associate  conn- 

closes  that  domestic  letters  constitute  the  only  class  sel,  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Government  were 

of  mail  matter  which  has  never  been  fkvored  by  a  intrusted,  the  duty  of  prosecuting  with  the  utmost 

substantial  reduction  of  rates.    I  am  convinced  toat  vigor  of  the  law  all  persons  who  might  be  found 

the  burden  of  mRinf-ftiwing  the  service  fidls  most  un-  ohaigeable  with  those  offenses.    A  tnal  of  one  of 

equally  upon  that  class,  and  that  more  than  any  these  cases  has  since  occurred.    It  occupied  for  many 

other  It  is  entitled  to  present  relief.  weeks  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  thin  Dis> 

That  such  relief  may  be  extended  without  detriment  trict,  and  was  conducted  with  great  zeal  and  abUity. 

to  other  public  interests,  will  be  discovered  upon  re-  It  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  but  the  cause 

viewing  uie  results  of  former  reductions.  has  been  again  phwed  upon  the  calendar,  and  will 

Immediately  prior  to  the  act  of  1815,  the  postage  shortly  be  retried.    If  anv  guilty  persons  shall  finally 

upon  a  letter  composed  of  a  single  sheet  wos  as  f^-  escape  punishment  tor  tneir  offenses.  It  will  not  be 

lows :  for  uok  of  diligent  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of 

If  eonveysd^                                                             Omti.  the  prosecution. 

80  railM  or  less 6  1  trust  that  some  agreement  may  be  reached  which 

Batweeo  80  and  80  mlk» 10  yr\\\  speedily  enable  Congress,  with  the  concurrence 

Between  80  and  160  mUes  lU  ©f  the  Executive,  to  afford  the  commerdal  community 

o^tSiSfiT   ^          ^  the  beneflte  of  a  national  bankrupt  kw. 

UTer«wimies -»  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  with  its 

By  the  act  of  1845,  the  postage  upon  a  single  letter  accompanying  documents,  presents  a  Ml  statement 
conveyed  for  any  distance  under  WO  miles  was  fixed  of  the  vaned  operations  of  that  Department.  In  re- 
st 5  cents,  and  for  any  greater  distance  at  10  cents.  spect  to  Indian  affidrs,  nothing  has  occuned  whioh 

By  the  act  of  Idol,  it  was  provided  that  a  single  has  changed  or  seriously  modil^d  the  views -to  which 

letter,  if  prepaid,  should  be  carried  any  distance  not  I  devoted  much  space  m  a  former  communication  to 

exceeding  8,000  miles  for  8  cents,  and  any  greater  dis-  Congress.    I  renew  the  recommendi^ons. therein  con- 

tanoe  for  6  cents.  tained  as  to  extending  to  the  Indiim  the  protection  of 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  of  these  reductions  the  law,  allotting  land  in  severalty  to  such  as  desire 

were  of  a  radical  character,  and  relatively  quite  as  it,  and  maldng  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of 

important  as  that  which  is  now  proposed.  youth.     Such  provision,  as  the  Secretary  forcibly 

In  each  case  there  ensued  a  temporary  loss  of  reve-  maintains,  will  prove  unavailing  unless  u  is  broad 

nue,  bat  a  sudden  and  large  influx  of  business,  which  enough  to  include  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing 

substantially  repured  that  loss  within  three  years.  to  nuuce  use  of  it,  and  should  not  solely  relate  to  in- 

Unless  the  experience  of  past  legislation  in  this  tellectual  training,  but  also  to  instruction  in  such 

country  and  elsewhere  goes  for  naught,  it  may  be  manual  labor  and  simple  industrial  arts  .as  can  be 

safely  precUcted  that  the  stimulus  of  88i  per  cent,  made  practi(»lly  availaole. 

redaction  in  the  tax  for  carriage,  would  at  once  in-  Among  other  important  subjefts  which  are  included 

crease  the  number  of  letten  consigned  to  the  mails.  within  the  Secretary's  report,  and  which  will  doubt- 

The  advantages  of  secrecv  would  lead  to  a  verr  less  Aimish  occasion  for  congressional  action,  may  bo 

general  substitution  of  sealea  packets  for  postal  caros  mentioned  the  neglect  of  the  railroad  companies  to 

and  open  cireulan,  and  in  divers  other  ways  the  vol-  which  large  grants  of  land  were  made  by  tne  acts  of 

ume  of  first-class  matter  would  be  enormousl}^  aug-  1862  and  1864  to  take  title  thereto,  and  their  oonae- 

mented.    Such  increase  amounted  in  England,  in  the  quent  inequitable  exemption  from  localitaxation. 

first  year  after  the  adoption  of  penny  postage,  to  more  No  survey  of  our  material  condition  can  Ml  to  sug- 

than  1S5  per  cent.  gest  inquines  as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progresa 

As  a  result  of  carefkil  estimates,  the  details  of  which  of  the  people. 

can  not  bo  hero  set  ou^  I  have  become  convinced  that  The  census  returns  disclose  an  alarming  state  of  il- 

the  deflciencv  for  the  first  year  after  the  proposed  re-  literacy  in  certain  portions  of  tlie  country  where  the 

doetion  would  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  of  the  expendi-  provision  for  schools  is  grossly  inadequate.    It  is  a 

tores,  or  $8,000,000,  while  the  deficiency  after  the  momentous  question  for  the   decision  of  Congress 

reduction  of  1345  wa»  more  than  14  per  cent.,  and  whether  immediate  and  substantial  aid  should  not  be 

after  that  of  1851  was  27  per  cent.     .  extended  by  the  General  Government  forsupplement- 

Another  interesting  comparison  Is  afforded  by  sta-  ing  the  efforts  of  private  beneficence  and  of  Dtate  and 

tiatics  Aimished  me  by  the  Post-Offlce  Department  Territorial  legislation  in  behalf  of  education. 

The  act  of  1845  was  passed  in  (ace  of  the  fact  that  The  regiUation  of  interstate  commerce  has  already 

there  existed  a  deficiency  of  more  than  $30,000.    That  been  the  subject  of  your  ddiberations.    One  of  the 

of  1851  was  encouraged  by  the  slight  surplus  of  $182.-  incidents  of  the  marvelous  extension  of  the  railwav 

000.    The  excess  of  revenue  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  system  of  the  country  has  been  the  adoption  of  such 

likely  to  be  $8,500,000.  measures  by  the  corporations  which  own  or  control 

If  Congress  should  approve  these  suggestions,  it  the  roads  as  has  tended  to  impair  the  advantages  of 

may  be  deemed  desirable  to  supply  to  some  extent  healthful  competition  and  to  make  hurtM  discrinmuH 

the  deficiency  which  must  for  a  time  result,  by  in-  tions  in  the  adjustment  of  freightage, 

creasing  the  charge  for  carrying  merchandise,  which  These  inequalities  have  b^  corrected  in  several 

is  now  only  sixteen  cents  per  pound.    But  even  with-  of  the  States  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  effect  of 

out  such  an  increase,  I  am  confident  that  the  receipts  which  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  limits  of  their 

under  the  diminished  rates  would  equal  the  expendi-  own  territory, 

tures  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years.  So  far  as  such  mischiefs  affect  commerce  between 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Jastice  brings  the  States,  or  between  any  one  of  the  States  and  a 

anew  to  your  notice  the  necessity  of  enlaiginff  the  foreign  country,  they  are  subjects  of  national  concern, 

preeent  system  of  Federal  jurispruaence,  so  as  efliBctu-  and  Congress  alone  can  afford  relief, 

ally  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increasing  The  results  which  have  thus  far  attended  the  en- 

litUBsdon  with  which  it  is  called  upon  to  deal.  foroement  of  the  recent  statute  for  the  suppression  of 

The  Attorney-General  renews  the  suggestion!^  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  are  reported  by  the  Secre- 

hia  predecessor,  that  in  the  interests  of  justice  better  tary  of  tne  Interior.    It  is  not  probable  that  any  addi- 
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tioiul  leguktion  in  this  re^gaid  will  bo  deemed  de-  pnotieal  pbaee  of  the  matter,  to  whioh  atteution  has 

nrable  mitil  the  effect  of  exutiDg  laws  shall  be  more  more  than  onoe  been  called  by  my  predecessors, 

closely  observed  and  studied.  The  civil  list  now  comprise  about  100,000  persons. 

I  congratulate  you  that  the  commiasioners,  under  far  the  larger  part  of  whom  muat,  under  the  teims  ol 

whose  supervision  those  laws  have  been  put  in  operor  the  Constitution,  be  selected  by  the  President,  either 

tion,  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  evil  at  whioh  directly  or  through  his  own  apfwintees. 

they  are  aimed  may  be  suppressed  without  resort  to  In  the  early  years  of  the  admimstration  of  the  Gov* 

such  radical  measures  as  ih  some  quarters  have  been  emment  the  personal  direction  of  ap^intmenta  to  the 

thought  indispensable  for  succeps.  civil  service  nuiv  not  have  been  an  irksome  task  for 

The  close  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  the  the  Executive ;  out  now  that  the  burden  has  increased 

Territories  preparing  to  be  great  States  may  well  en-  f uUv  a  hundred-fold  it  has  become  greater  than  he 

gage  your  specud  attention.    It  is  there  that  the  Indian  ought  to  bear,  and  it  necessarily  diverts  his  time  and 

disturbmoes  mainly  occur,  and  that  polysamy  ban  attention  from  the  proper  dischaiseof  other  duties  no 

found  room  for  its  jKiowth.    I  can  not  douot  that  a  lees  delicate  and  responsible,  ana  which,  in  the  veiy 

careAil  sarvejr  of  Territorial  legislation  would  be  of  nature  of  things,  can  not  be  delegated  to  other  hands, 

the  highest  utility.    Liie  and  property  would  become  In  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  who  have  given  study 

more  secure.    The  liability  or  outbreaks  between  In-  and  reflection  to  this  matter,  the  nation  h^  outorown 

dians  and  whites  would  be  lessened.    The   publio  the  provisions  which  the  Constitution  has  estabUi^ed 

domain  would  be  more  seourelj^  guarded  and  oetter  for  nlling  the  minor  offices  in  the  publio  servico. 

progrress  be  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  But  wnatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  ez- 

AiAska  is  still  without  any  form  of  civil  govern*  pediency  of  changing  the  iimdamental  law  in  this  re- 
ment.  If  means  were  provided  for  the  education  of  gard,  it  is  certain  that  much  relief  may  be  afforded, 
its  people  and  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  not  only  to  the  President  and  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
property,  the  immense  resources  of  the  re^on  would  pai^ments,  but  to  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in 
mvito  permanent  settlements  and  open  new  fields  for  Congress,  by  discreet  legislation.  They  would  be 
industry  and  enterprise.  protected  in  a  great  measure  bv  the  bill  now  pending 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  pre-  oefore  the  Senate,  or  by  any  other  which  should  em- 

sionts  an  account  of  the  labor;)  of  that  department  dur-  body  its  important  features,  from  the  pressure  of -jper- 

ing  the  past  year,  and  includes  information  of  much  sonal  importunity  and  from  the  labor  of  examining 

interest  to  the  general  publio.  oonflictinff  claims  and  pretensions  of  candidates. 

The  condition  of  the  forests  of  the  country  and  the  I  trust  Uiat  before  the  close  of  the  present  seauon 

wastoAil  manner  in  which  their  destruction  is  takinjgf  some  dedsive  action  may  be  taken  for  the  correction 

place  ^ve  cause  for  serious  apprehension.    Their  of  the  evils  which  inhere  in  the  present  methods  of 

action  m  protecting;  the  earth's  surface,  in  modif^^ing  appointment,  and  I  assure  you  of  my  hearty  co* 

the  extremes  of  climate,  and  in  reg^nlating  and  sustain-  operation  in  any  measures  which  are  likely  to  oondnoe 

ing  the  flow  of  si}rings  and  streams,  is  now  well  under-  to  that  end. 

stood,  and  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  growth  As  to  the  most  appropriate  term  and  tenure  of  the 

and  prosperity  of  the  country  can  not  be  saiely  disre-  official  life  of  the  subordmate  employes  of  the  Govem- 

ffarded.    They  are  fast  disappearing  before  destructive  ment,  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  whatever 

fires  and  the  legitimate  requirements  of  our  increasing  their  extent  or  character,  the  one  should  be  definite 

population,  and  their  total  extinction  can  not  be  long  and  the  other  stable,  and  that  neither  should  be  regu- 

delayed  unless  better  methods  than  now  prevail  shall  lated  by  zeal  in  the  service  of  party  or  fidelity  to  the 

be  adopted  for  their  protection  and  cultiration.    The  fortunes  of  an  individual. 

attention  of  Con^pross  is  invited  to  the  necessity  of  ad-  It  matters  little  to  the  people  at  laige  what  oompe- 

ditional  legislation  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  tent  person  is  at  the  head  of  ttiis  department  or  of  toat 

valuable  forests  still  remaining  on  the  public  domain,  bureau,  if  they  feel  assured  that  tne  removal  of  one 

esi>eoially  in  the  extreme  western  States  and  Terri<*  and  the  acoesnon  of  another  wUl  not  involve  the  re- 

tories,  where  the  necessity  for  their  preservation  is  tiroment  of  honest  and  faithfrd  subordinates,  whose 

greater  than  in  less  mountainous  regions,  and  where  duties  are  purely  adimnistfative  and  have  no  legiti- 
me prevailing  dryness  of  the  climate  renders  their  mate  connection  with  the  triumph  of  any  politlcslprin- 
restoration,  ifthey  are  onoe  destroyed,  well-nigh  im-  ciples  or  the  success  of  any  political  party  or  faction, 
possible.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of'^offleers  that  the  Senate  bUl, 

The  communication  which  I  made  to  Congress  at  its  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  exdusively  applies, 

first  aession  in  December  last  contained  a  somewhat  While  neither  that  dUI  nor  any  other  promment 

tail  statement  of  my  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  scheme  for  improving  the  civil  servico  ooncems  the 

principles  and  rules  whioh  ought  to  govern  appoint-  higher  grade  of  officuils.  who  are  appointed  by  the 

ments  to  publio  service.  President  and  confirmea  by  the  Senate,  I  feel  bound 

Referring  to  the  various  plans  which  had  thereto-  to  correct  a  prevalent   misapprehension   as  to  the 

fore  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  National  fhequency  with  which  the  present  Executive  has  dis- 

Legislature  (plans  which  in  the  miun  were  modeled  placed  the   incumbent  or  an  office  and  appointed 

upon  the  system  which  obtains  in  Great  Britain,  but  another  in  his  stead. 

which  lacked  certain  ofthe  prominent  features  whereby  It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  he  has  in  this 

that  system  is  distinffuished),  I  felt  bound  to  intimate  particular  sisnallv  departed  tnm  the  course  which  has 

n^  doubts  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  would  afford  oeen  pursued  under  recent  administrations  ofthe  Gov- 

aoiBquate  remedy  for  the  evils  whioh  they  aimed  to  emment.    The  fiicts  are  as  follow : 

correct.  The  whole  number  of  executive  appointments  during 

I  declared,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  proposed  meas-  the  four  years  immediately  precemng  Mr.  Garfield's 

ures  should  prove  acceptable  to  Congress  they  would  accession  to  the  presidency  was  8,696. 

receive  the  unhesitating  support  ofthe  Executive.  Of  this  number,  244,  or  9  per  cent,  involved  the  re- 

Sinoe  these  suggestions  were  submitted  for  your  moval  of  previous  incumbents, 

oonsideration  there  has  been  no  Icgisktion  upon  the  The  ratio  of  removals  to  the  whole  number  of  ap- 

subject  to  which  they  relate  j  but  there  has  meanwhile  pointments  was  much  the  same  during  each  of  those 

been  an  increase  in  the  public  interest  in  that  subiect ;  tour  years. 

and  the  people  of  the  country,  apparentiy  without  In  the  first  year,  with  790  appointments,  there  wer« 

distinction  of  party,  have  in  rarious  ways  and  upon  74  removals,  or  9'8  per  cent. ;  m  the  second,  with  917 

freouent  occasions  dven  expression  to  their  earnest  appointments,  there  were  85  removals,  or  8*5  per 
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tration  thero  were  890  appointmentB  and  89  remoyals,  the  Senate  Deo.  12tb  from  the  Oommittee  on 
°r^olJ?''^i:  P»a««Jy^^«  «»^  number  of  remov-  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  with  variotis 
ala  (89)  has  taken  place  in  the  fourteen  months  which  „--,^-^-„^-f-  „i>s^i,  „^^  ^^^^.^  4-^  ..^4.i,^„4.  a^ 
have  i^noe  elanea^  but  they  constitute  only  78  per  amondinentg  which  were  agreed  to  without  de- 
cent, of  the  wSole  number  of  appointments  (1,118)  l>«to.  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  who  originally 
within  that  period,  and  less  than  3*6  of  the  entire  list  introduced  the  bill  and  had  charge  of  it,  opened 
of  officials  (4,469),  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  disouBaion  of  the  measure  as  amended.  He 
which  IS  fllied  by  presidential  appomtment.  ^^ . 

I  declare  my  approval  of  such  leffislation  as  may  be  ..^m                »^      s       \.          •     ^.t.      •  n     ^ 

found  necesstfy  %r  supplementingtiie  existing  pro-  "  Jlie  necessity  of  a  change  in  tiie  civil  ad- 

viai<»9  of  law  in  relation  to  politiaa  assessments.  ministration  of  this  Government  has  been  so 

In  Julv  taist  I  authorized  a  public  announcement  faUy  discussed  in   the  periodicals  and  pam- 

that  emplovifie  of  the  Qoveniment  should  refi;ard  than-  phlets  and  newspapers,  and  before  the  people, 

:;';:Sr4ll?lSk^^{SS!»lXJr»'^^^^^  «•»*  ^  feel  indisposed  to  make  .ny  furtKerV 

their  actiOT  in  that  i^^  would  in  no  manner  affect  gnmont.    This  subject,  in  all  its  ramifications, 

their  offldal  status.  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United 

In  tlua  announcement  I  acted  upon  the  view  which  States  at  the  fall  elections,  and  they  have  spok- 

I  had  always  nwuntiuned  and  still  m«ntMn  that  a  ^^  jq  ^^  j^w  or  uncertain  tone. 

SS:^^Sirv?S?t^i?hSr  2^^^^^  - 1  ?o  not  doubt  that  local  questions  exerted 

aid  of  the  political  paitv  of  his  choice.    It  has,  how-  great  influence  in  many  States  upon  the  result ; 

ever,  been  ursed,  and  doubtless  not  without  founds-  but  it  is  my  conviction,  founded  on  the  ob- 

tion  in  fiwt,  tiiat  by  solicitation  of  official  superiors  gervation  of   an  active   participation  in  the 

Sf  ^^^^i?^'"'  ■'*''**  contributions  have  at  times  canvass  in  Ohio,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 

been  obtained  from  persons  whose  only  motive  for  ^^I    j  «« ''^"^v,  vuav  uiaoouo<.av«*tvu  w  i«**  •«« 

giving  has  been  the  fmr  of  what  might  befell  them  if  methods  of  admmistration  adopted  by  the  Ke- 

Sbey  reAised.    It  goes  without  saying  that  such  con-  publican  party  in  the  past  few  years  was  the 

tributiona  are  not  voluntary,  and  in  mv  judgment  most  important  single  factor  in  reaching  the 

*'^i.~^2£j£''n^'^  ^  ^""^11**^^1^-  ^^U  conclusion  that  was  attained.    I  do  not  say 

jS^TiIirelSr*^^  •°^^""                           ^  *»^»*  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  is 

I  hope  that  however  numerous  and  urgent  nunr  be  wholly  bad.    I  can  not  honestly  do  so.     I  do 

the  demands  upon  your  attention,  the  interests  of  this  not  say  that  the  men  who  are  employed  in  it 

^^?^,^^,°^.***  ^'^^Sf''*"'*- ^  ^            .  .^.  -    ..  aro  b11  corrupt  or  inefficient   or  unworthy. 

ft^'in^xL^^i^fiurra^^^^^  ^:t^ t^^  '^^^o^^  VfV^.^'^i  '''^^r^^^  %^1t' 

dpSl  action,  imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  aflford-  number  of  faithful,  honest,  and  intelligent  pub- 
log  them  the  best  administration  which  its  wisdom  Ho  servants.  But  I  do  say  that  the  civil  ser- 
can  devise.  vice  is  inefficient;  that  it  is  expensive;  that  it 

The  report  of  tiie  Distri^  wmmissioners  indicates  |g  extravagant ;  that  it  is  in  many  cases  and 

oertam  measures  whose  adoption  would  seem  to  be  ,^  „^<^^  «I^o«.o  !./>.»r..x«- .  4i««4.  :♦  v.»»  .r^i^^.^  4-u^ 

verv  desiimble.    I  instance  in*^  particular  Uiose  which  In  «>me  senses  corrupt ;  that  it  has  welded  the 

relate  to  arrears  of  taxes,  to  steam  raiboads,  and  to  whole  body  of  its  employes  into  a  great  politi- 

■sscMsments  of  real  property.  cal  machine;  that  it  has  converted  them  into 

Amonff  the  ouestions  which  have  been  the  topic  of  an  army  of  officers  and  men,  veterans  in  political 

recent  debate  in  the  halls  of  Congress  none  are  of  —nrfftrft    i1ifu>inlinA<1   And  triunAd   vhnRA  saIa. 

greater  gmvity  tiian  tiiose  relating  to  the  ^acertain-  T*"^®;  discipunea  and  tramed,  wnose  saia- 

ment  oftiie  vote  for  presidentiiJ  electore^d  the  "es,   whose  time,  whose  exertions   at   least 

intendment  of  the  Constitution  in  its  provisions  for  twice  within  a  very  short  penod  m  the  history 

devolving  executive  lUnctiona  upon  the  Vice-Presi-  of  our  country  have  robbed  the  people  of  the 

dent  when  the  President  euffere  tfom  inabiUty  to  dis-  f^^  results  of  presidential  elections. 

^^rg^it'jlST^emt^me^^^^                from  a  . ''  I/eP^at.  p.  President,  that  the  civil  ser- 

feilnre  to  detormine  these  questions  oefore  another  ^^0  is  inefficient,  expensive,  and  extravagant, 

national  election.  and  that  it  is  in  many  instances  corrupt.    Is  it 

The  doung  year  has  been  renlete  with  blessings  for  necessary  for  me  to  prove  facts  which  are  so 

rhich  we  owe  to  the  Qiyer  of  all  good  our  reverent  -,^^„t  thnt  even  the  Wind  mnat  aee  a 


triumphs  of  our  mining  and  manufeoturing  induj»-  Senate,  it  was  stated  and  proved  that  in  the 

tries,  Yor  the  prevalence  of  healtiu  the  spread  of  in-  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  there  are 

SJ^Iro'Si^'^f  r^SSS^t ^^^^  ?S?^l^Jil  8,400  emplo^^s^  and  that  of  this  number  the 
of  national  greatness— for  these  and  countiess  other  employment  of  less  than  1,600  is  authorized  by 
blesainga— we  should  r^oioe  aad  be  glad.  I  trust  law  and  appropriations  made  for  their  pay- 
that  under  the  inspiration  of  this  great  prosperity  our  ment,  and  that  more  than  1,700  are  pat  on  or 

S^St^l'^JSn'lJr'f^i?^'."^  ^  ^  ^"^^^  off  the  rolls  of  the  department  at  the  will  and 

i^T^o^lsssTi^^  r'ww^hTe  TiX  pi^^*^'^  ^^  '^'  ^'^"^  ^'  '^'  y^^'i^  "^^ 

and  the  Executive  may  heartily  unite.  are  paid  not  oat  of  appropnations  made  for 

CHESTEB  A«  ABTHUB.  that  purpose  but  out  of  various  fiinds  and  bal- 
WAsnirotDv.  i>MMi»«r  4, 188S.  ances  of  appropriations  lapsed  in  the  Treasury 
Qvl-tailtt  Icfenih — One  of  the  most  impor-  in  one  shape  or  another,  which  are  not  by  law 
Uot  subjects  brought  up  for  consideration  dur-  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  these  employes, 
log  the  session  was  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  I  was  amazed.  I  had  never  before  heard  that 
the  dvil  service,  which  had  fallen  by  the  way  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed.  I  did  not  be- 
in  the  preyious  session.    It  was  reported  in  lieve  it  was  possible  until  my  honorable  ool* 
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leflffoe  rose  in  his  place  and  admitted  the  gen-  higher  gndds  of  derkshipB  to  lapee  when  tscshcim 

era!  troth  of  the  statement  and  defended  the  ««"i  "^^  ^^  dividing  up  the  amount  amonK  clerks, 

vxw  Muia«  v^  i#«w  «*»««        ^  UBually  women,  at  lower  salaries.    In  the  plaoe  of  a 

system  as  bemg  necessary  for  the  proper  ad-  ^^jg  ^^^  ^^  ^f  goo  a  year,  for  instance,  three  women 

ministration  of  the  Treasury  Department.  may  be  employed  at  $600.    Often  the  services  of  a 

^^  Mr.  President,  we  see  in  this  statement  man  are  required  in  its  higher  grade,  while  the  wom- 

whence  comes  that  immense  body  of  public  «»  are  not  needed  at  aU;  but  as  the  man  am  not 

official.^  inspectons  detectiv^  deputies,  ex-  ^rfS3?'?fr^tS'^of^h.°SS'way2S 

aminers,  from  the  Treasary  Department  wno  g^id  to  be  *  on  the  lapse.'    Out  of  this  grew  the  prac- 

haye  for  years  past  been  sent  over  the  States  tioe  known  in  departmental  language  as  ^  anticipating 

for  the  purpose  of  managing  presidential  con-  the  lapse.' 

yentions^idBeonringpresilentud  elections  >X  j:^^J^r^,SS^XJ?^:Zat.':r 

the  public  expense.  .       ^    ^  ries  then  lapwngwSfwanant,  in  the  hope  that  enough 

'*  I  hold  m  ray  hand  a  statement  made  be-  more  will  lapse  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
fore  the  committee  which  reported  this  bill,  provide  Amcu  for  their  pajnnent.  But  the  Amds  al- 
showing  that  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  tlie  m<»t  always  nm  short  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
TreasujT  Department  at  W«hington,  where  ♦^^'S'i^JTft.Sf'r X^ 'ro^  ^1.^ 
more  than  nme  hundred  persons  were  em-  pigog  f^  them.  In  some  instances,  in  former  admin- 
ployed,  men  and  women,  live  hundred  and  i^trations,  the  employes  on  the  regular  roll  were  com- 
more  of  them  were  entirdy  useless,  and  were  pelled,  imder  terror  of  dismissal,  to  ask  for  leaves  of 


therefore  I  read  from  the  testimony  taken  be-  ed  without  re^nard  to  the  necessities  of  the  work,  for 

fore  the  committee.    Every  gentleman  can  find  »hort  periods  and  usually  without  regMd  to  their  quali- 

it  if  be  has  not  it  already  on  his  table.    The  ^^^^  S®  ^^^^^  ^^^<^^  ^*»»1®  ^«"'  employment 

lb  it  ufj  uoB  "vfc  lb  wAvau/  vii  u»  MEVA«7.     M  uv  prevents  the  flllmg  of  vacanace  on  the  regular  roll, 

statement  to  which  I  refer  I  read  from  page  Ji,d  demoralizes  the  service. 

121  of  report  of  committee  No.  576 :  «'Id  one  case  thirty-five  persons  were  put  on  the 

"  The  extravagance  of  the  present  system  was  well  *  l»Pfo  ^^^  \of  the  Treasurer's  office  for  eight  days 

shown  in  the  eSnination  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  »*  tho  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  to  sop  up  some  money 

and  Printing  by  a  committee  of  which  1  was  chair-  ^1"^"  ^n  danger  of  bemg  saved  and  returned  to 

man.    Of  aforoe of  958  persons, 689, with  annual  sal-  the  Treasury, 

aries  amounting  to  $890,000,  were  found  to  be  super-  "  Says  this  gentleman  further : 

fluous  and  were  disdiarged.    The  oommittoe  rn)orted  «« i  ha ve  no  doubt  that  under  a  rimd  appUcataon  of 

that  for  years  the  lorce  m  some  biunches  had  been  ^^  proposed  system  the  work  of  tiie  Treasuiy  De- 

twice  and  even  three  tmiee  as  ^  »  ^^^""IKT^  partientoould  be  performed  with  two  thirds  the 

quired.    In  one  ^vision  a  sort  of  platform  had  been  £^ber  of  clerks  now  employed,  and  that  is  a  moder- 

biult  underneath  the  iron  roof,  about  seven  feet  above  ate  estimate  of  the  saving, 

the  floor,  to  accommodate  the  surplus  counters.    It  ,,_.     __      ._     ^   ^       ,         -     , 

appeared  that  the  room  wss  of  ample  sixe  without  this  Mr.  President,  a  Senator  wno  is  now  pres- 

oontrivanoe  for  all  tiie  persons  really  needed.    In  an-  ent  in  the  chamber  and  who  wiU  recognize 

other  division  were  found  twenty  messengers  doing  the  statement  when  I  make  it,  though  I  shall 

^mmittei'^ewTSfd^^^^  °^'  indicate  his  name,  told  me  that  the  Secre- 

chiefly  responsible  for  the  e:rtrevflgan«  andSregu-  tary  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Gorern- 

larities  which  had  marked  the  administration  of  the  ment  said  to  him,  perhaps  to  the  Committee  on 

bureau,  and  declared  that  it  had  cost  the  people  mil-  Appropriations,  at  the  last  session,  that  there 

lioM  of  dollars  in  that  branch  of  the  service  alone,  ^^re  seventeen  clerks  in  his  department  for 

Under  this  system  the  office  had  been  made  to  sub-  „\^^„  -u^  ^r^„^A  4i^A  *»«  A««.*vi/v<»'«»^Tt4> .  «>kA4-  Ka 

servo  the  pdpoee  of  an  almshouse  or  asylum.  jJi^^  5®  ^^"^^^      .   °.^  employment ;  that  he 

•*  In  consequence  of  this  report  the  annual  appropria-  did  need  one  competent  clerk  of  a  nigber  grade, 

tion  for  the  Printinff  Bureau  was  reduced  from  $800,-  and  if  the  appropriation  were  made  for  that 

000  to  $800,000,  andout  of  the  first  vear»s  savings  was  one  clerk,  at  the  proper  amount,  according  to 

built  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  that  bureau,  ^he  gradations  of  the  service,  and  the  appropria- 

'*  And  again,  on  page  126,  this  same  gentle-  tion  for  the  seventeen  were  left  out,  he  could, 

man  says  :  without  impairing  the  eflSciency  of  bis  depart- 

*^  My  observation  teaohesme  that  there  is  more  press-  ment,  leave  those  seventeen  clerks  off  the  roll ; 

ore  and  importunity  for  these  places  [that  is,  the  but  if  the  appropriation  should  be  made,  the 

$900  cleriEdbips],  and  that  more  time  is  consumed  personal,  social  and  political  pressure  was  so 

by  hwds  of  (fcpartments,^  and  those  hayhig  the  ap-  ^  ^^^  ^le  would  be  obliged  to  employ  and 

^^?fara"th?^r?|u^ce?^^^^^^  fay  then,  though  he  coullfind  noWploy- 

combined ;  and  that  when  it  is  discretionarv  with  a  ment  for  them. 

department  to  appoint  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  choice  "  Need  I  prove,  Mr.  President,  that  which  is 

is  usually  exercised  in  favor  of  the  woman.    I  know  known  to  all  men,  that  a  systematic  pressure 

it  Important  to  fiU  with  a  man.    It  was  a  position  partments  of  the  Government  this  year  to  ex- 

where  a  man's  services  were  ahnost  indispensable :  tort  from  them  a  portion  of  the  aalaiy  that  is 

but  the  importunity  was  so  mat  that  he  was  com-  paid  to  them  under  a  system  which  the  Prem- 

peUed  to  aowpt  a  woman,  although  her  ser^-ices  were  J^^^  himself  scouts  as  being  voluntary,  and 

r  p^^wJ^rnrSS  tt^CS"^  ??t  they  are  led  to  believrand  flriTied  to 

TxMsury  Department  of^  allowing  the  saluies  of  the  believe  that  they  have  bought  and  paid  for  the 
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offices  which  they  hold,  and  that  the  good  faith  fall  as  a  purely  Democratic  triumph.    It  was 

of  those  who  take  from  them  a  portion  of  the  achieved  by  the  Democratic  party  with  the 

salary  is  pledged  to  their  retention  in  their  assistance  of  men  of  all  parties  upon  whom 

positions?  their  love  of  country  sat  heavier  than  their 

^*  I  have  said  before  npon  the  floor  of  the  love  of  party.    It  was  a  protest  made  by  an 

Senate  that  this  whole   system   demoralizes  awakened  people,  who  were  indignant  at  the 

everybody  who  is  engaged  in  it.    It  demoralizes  wrongs  which  had  been  practiced  upon  them, 

the  clerks  who  are  appointed.    That  is  inevi-  It  was  a  tentative  stretching  out  of  that  same 

table.    It  demoralizes  those  who  make  the  ap-  people  to  find  instrumentalities  by  which  those 

pointment.    That  also  is  inevitable.    And  it  wrongs  could  be  righted, 

demoralizes  Senators  and  Representatives,  who,  ^'The  people  demanded  economy,  and  the 

by  the  exercise  of  their  power  as  Senators  and  Republican   party  gave  them    extravagance. 

Representatives,  exert  pressure  upon  the  ap-  The  people  demanded  a  reduction  of  taxation, 

pointing  power.  and  the  Republican  party  gave  them  an  in- 

*^  1  am  disposed  to  speak  with  due  modera-  crease  of  expenditure.  The  people  demanded 
tion  and  with  respect  for  every  gentleman  who  purity  of  administration,  ana  the  Republican 
sits  in  this  chamber.  I  certainly  desire,  in  a  party  reveled  in  profligacy ;  and  when  the  Re- 
statement like  this,  not  to  make  personal  re-  publican  party  came  to  put  themselves  on  trial 
flections  upon  anybody ;  but  I  say  that  this  before  that  same  people,  the  people  gave  them 
system,  permeating  the  whole  civil  service  of  a  day  of  calamity. 

the  country,  demoralizes  everybody  connected  '*  1  beg  that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
with  it,  the  clerks,  the  appointing  power,  and  chamber  may  remember,  I  desire  that  our  party 
thoee  who,  by  their  official  position  and  their  associates  throughout  the  country  shall  remem- 
relations  to  the  executive  administration  of  the  her,  that  the  people  will  continue  to  us  their 
Government,  have  the  influence  necessary  to  confidence  ana  increase  it,  that  they  will  con- 
put  these  clerks  in  office.  tinae  to  us  power  and  increase  it,  just  in  the 

^^  Mr.  President,  how  can  yon  expect  pnrity,  proportion  that  we  honestly  and  fairly  and 
economy,  efficiency  to  be  found  anywhere  in  promptly  answer  to  the  demands  which  the 
the  service  of  the  Government  if  the  report  people  have  made,  and  which  were  thus  re- 
made by  this  committee  to  the  Senate  has  even  sponded  to  by  the  Republican  party.  They 
the  semblance  of  truth  ?  If  the  civil  service  asked  revenue  reform,  and  they  received  none, 
of  the  country  is  to  be  filled  up  with  super-  They  asked  civil-service  reform,  and  they  ob- 
flnous  persons,  if  salaries  are  to  be  increased  tained  none.  They  asked  that  the  civil  ser- 
in order  that  assessments  may  be  paid,  if  mem-  vice  of  this  Government  should  not;  either  as 
hers  of  Congress  having  friends  or  partisan  to  its  men  or  its  expenditures,  be  made  the 
supporters  are  to  be  able  to  make  places  for  basis  upon  which  political  contests  were  to  be 
them  in  publie  employment,  how  can  you  ex-  carried  on,  and  they  received  for  answer  that 
pect  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  eco-  that  was  an  old  fashion  and  a  good  method  of 
Domical  and  careful  in  the  administration  of  political  warfare.  I  beg  gentlemen  upon  this 
the  public  money  ?  side  of  the  chamber  to  remember  that,  if  they 

*'  Mr.  President,  it  was  these  methods  of  ad-  desire  to  escape  the  fate  which  now  seems  to 

ministration,  it  was  these  acts  of  the  Repab-  be  impending  upon  their  adversaries,  they  must 

lioan  party,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  avoid  the  example  which  those  adversaries  have 

Democratic  party,  and  other  men  who  prized  set  them, 

their  country  higher  than  they  did  their  party,  ^*  Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have  the 

to  elect  in  Ohio  a  Democratic  ticket  by  eight-  honor  to  advocate  to-day,  and  which  is  re- 

een  to  twenty  thousand  majority,  and  deot  ported  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  is  the 

sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  commencement,  in  my  humble  judgment,  of 

Congress  assigned  to  that  State.  an  attempt  to  answer  to  one  of  the  demands 

^^  Under  the  impulse  of  this  election  in  Ohio,  which  the  people  have  authoritatively  made. 

upon  these  facts  and  influences  which  I  have  I  speak  advisedly.    It  is  the  commencement  of 

stated  as  being  of  great  importance  there,  it  an  attempt  to  organize  a  system  which  shall 

became  possible  for  the  Democratic  party  and  respond  to  one  of  the  demands  which  the  peo- 

its  allies,  whom  I  have  described,  to  elect  a  pie  have  made. 

Democratic  Governor  in  New  York,  in  Massa-  *^  I  suppose  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter 

chusetts,  in  Kansas,  in  Michigan,  and  various  of  this  bill  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  perfect, 

other  States  in  which  there  has  been  none  but  I  suppose  he  will  not  pretend  that  upon  the 

a  Republican  Governor  for  many  years  past,  adoption  of  this  bill  a  system  will  immediately 

The  same  influences  enable  us,  havins  acces-  spring  into  life  which  will  perfect  and  purify 

sions  to  our  ranks  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  tne  civil  service  of  the  Government.    But  it  is 

and  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  to  have  at  the  the  commencement  of  an  attempt  to  lay  the 

beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  an  foundations  of  a  system  which,  if  it  shall  an- 

aggregate  of  perhaps  sixty  or  more  Democratic  swer  in  any  reasonable  degree  the  expectation 

majority  in  tne  House  of  Representatives.  of  those  who  by  experience  and  faithful  study 

**  I  beg  the  Democratic  party  throughout  have  framed  it,  it  will  in  the  end  correct  the 

the  country  not  to  mistake  this  result  of  last  abuses  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  have 
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been  delineated  by  no  enemy  of  the  Repnbli-  their  own  partisan  friends,  and  those  partisan 
can  party  or  of  the  Administration  in  the  re-  friends  have  in  their  tarn  decided  the  qaestion 
port  which  I  have  read  to  the  Senate.  of  fitness  in  favor  of  their  partisan  friends. 

^*  The  bill  has  for  its  foundatioi^  the  simple  The  Administration  has  need  of  the  support  of 
and  single  idea  that  the  offices  of  the  Govern-  members  of  Congress  in  carrying  on  its  work, 
ment  are  trusts  for  the  people ;  that  the  per-  It  therefore  remits  to  members  of  Congress  of 
formance  of  the  daties  of  those  offices  is  to  be  its  own  party  the  questions  of  appointment  to 
in  the  interest  of  the  people ;  that  there  is  no  office  in  the  various  districts.  These  gentle- 
excuse  for  the  being  of  one  office  or  the  paying  men,  in  the  coarse  of  their  political  life,  nata- 
of  one  salary  except  that  it  is  in  the  highest  rally  (I  do  not  find  fanlt  with  them  for  it)  find 
practicable  degree  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  themselves  under  strain  and  pressure  to  secure 
the  people;  that  every  superfluous  office-holder  a  nomination  or  a  renomination  or  election, 
should  be  cut  off ;  that  every  incompetent  and  they  nse  the  places  to  reward  those  whose 
office  -  holder  should  be  dismissed ;  that  the  friends  and  families  and  connections  and  aids 
employment  of  two  where  one  will  suffice  is  and  deputies  will  serve  their  purpose, 
robbery ;  that  salaries  so  large  that  they  can  **'  I  pat  it  to  gentlemen,  particularly  to  my 
submit  to  the  extortion,  the  forced  payment,  friends  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  because 
of  2  or  10  per  cent,  are  excessive  and  ought  yon  have  not  the  opportunity  to  exercise  this 
to  be  diminished.  I  am  not  speaking  of  purely  patronage  as  mucn  as  our  friends  on  the 
Yoluntary  contributions.  other  side,  whether  or  not  the  element  of 

"  If  it  be  true  that  offices  are  trusts  for  the  fitness  enters  largely  into  the  questions  of  ap- 

people,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  offices  pointment  in   your   respective   districts  and 

should  be  filled  by  those  who  can  perform  and  States.    It  can  not  be.    The  necessities  of  the 

discharge  the  duties  in  the  best  possible  way.  case  prevent  it. «  The  pressure  upon  men  who 

Fidelity,  capacity,  honesty,  were  the  tests  es-  want  to  be  elected  prevents  it.    The  demands 

tablished  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  assumed  that  are  made  by  partisan  friends  and  those 

the  reins  of  government  in  1801.  He  said  then,  who  have  been  infiuential  and  potent  in  secur- 

and  said  truly,  that  these  elements  in  the  pub-  ing  personid  triumph  to  gentlemen  who  may 

lie  offices  of  the  Government  were  necessary  happen  to  be  in  such  relation  to  the  appointing 

to  an  honest  civil  service,  and  that  an  honest  power  that  they  have  the  influence  to  secnre 

civil  service  was  essential  to  the  parity  and  appointment  prevents  it.    The  result  is,  as  I 

efficiency  bf  administration,  necessary  to  the  have  stated,  that  instead  of  making  fitness, 

preservation  of  republican  institutions.  capacity,  honesty,  fidelity,  the  only  or  the  es* 

*^  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right.    The  experience  sential  qualifications  for  office,  personal  fidel- 

of  eighty  years  has  shown  it.    The  man  best  ity  and  partisan  activity  alone  control 
fitted  should  be  the  man  placed  in  office,  es-        *^  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  had  occasion 

pecially  if  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  more  than  ever  before  to  make  some  invesdga- 

servants  of  the  people.    It  is  as  true  as  truth  tion  upon  this  subject,  and  I  found  to  my  sur- 

can  be  that  fidelity,  capacity,  honesty,  are  es-  prise  the  extent  to  which  the  demoralization 

sential  elements  of  fitness,  and  that  the  man  of  the  service  had  gone.   I  saw  the  civil  service 

who  is  most  capable  and  most  faithful  and  debauched  and  demoralized.    I  saw  offices  dis- 

most  honest  is  the  man  who  is  the  most  fit,  tributed  to  incompetent  and  unworthy  men  as 

and  he  should  be  appointed  to  office.  a  reward  for  the  lowest  of  dirty  partisan  work. 

"  These  are  truths  that  in  their  statement  I  saw  many  men  employed  to  do  the  work  of 

will  be  denied  by  none,  and  yet  the  best  means  one  man.  I  saw  the  money  of  the  people  ahame- 

of  ascertaining  that  fitness  has  been  a  vexed  fully  wasted  to  keep  up  electioneering  funds 

question  with  every  administration   of   this  by  political  assessments  on  salaries.    I  saw  the 

Government  and   with  every  man  who  has  whole  body  of  the  public  officers  paid  by  the 

been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  its  people  organized  into  a  compact,  disciplined 

execution.    We  know  what  is  the  result.  Pass  corps  of  electioneerers  obeying  a  master  as  if 

examinations  have  been  tried ;  professions  have  they  were  eating  the  bread  of  his  dependence 

been  tried ;  honest  endeavors  hare  been  tried ;  and  rendering  him  personal  service, 
a  disposition  to  live  faithfully  up  to  these  re-        ^'  I  believ^  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that 

quirements  has  been  tried ;  and  yet  we  know,  the  existing  system  which,  for  want  of  a  better 

and  the  experience  of  to-day  shows  it,  that  they  name,  I  call  the  *  spoils  system,*  must  be  killed, 

have  all  made  a  most  lamentable  failure.  We  do  or  it  will  kill  the  republic.    I  believe  that  it  is 

know  that  now  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  impossible  to  maintain  free  institutions  in  the 

the  powers  of  this  Gk>vemment  and  the  number  country  upon  any  basis  of  that  sort.    I  am  no 

of  officers  under  it  that  no  President,  no  Cab-  prophet  of  evil,  I  am  not  a  pessimist  in  any 

inet,  no  heads  of  bureans,  can  by  possibility  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  do  beliere  that  if  the 

know  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  foi  the  subordi-  present  system  goes  on  until  50,000,000  people 

nate  offices  of  the  Government  The  reralthas  shall  have  grown  into  100,000,000,  and  140,000 

been,  and  under  the  existing  system  it  must  officers  shall  have  grown  into  800,000,  with 

always  be,  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  their  compensation  in  proportion,  ana  all  shall 

and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi-  depend  npon  the  accession  of  one  party  or 

bility  have  remitted  the  qaestion  of  fitness  to  the  other  to  the  presidency  and  to  the  exeoa- 
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tive  fmiotions,  the  presidency  of  the  country,  "  The  bill  does  not  touch  the  question  of 

if  it  shall  last  in  name  90  long,  will  be  pat  up  tenure  of  office  or  of  removal  from  office.    I 

for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  even  as  in  Rome  see  it  stated  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  it 

the  imperial  crown  was  pnt  up  to  those  who  provides  for  a  seven  years'  tenure  of  office, 

coald  raise  the  largest  fund.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  bill    I  see  it 

'^  I  beg  gentlemen  to  believe  that  whatever  I  stated  that  it  provides  against  removals  from 
may  have  said  as  to  the  relations  of  parties  I  do  office.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  bill. 
not  ii4[>proach  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix 
dvil  service  in  any  mere  partisan  spirit.  It  was  the  tenure  of  office,  whether  or  not  it  would 
because  I  thought  I  saw  this  danger,  because  I  be  advisable  to  limit  removals,  are  questions 
believed  that  it  was  imminent,  because  I  be-  about  which  men  will  differ;  but  the  bill  as  it 
lieved  then  as  I  do  now  that  it  is  destructive  is  and  as  we  invoke  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
of  republicanism  and  will  end  in  the  downfall  ate  upon  it  contains  no  provisions  either  as  to 
of  repnblican  government,  that  I  felt  it  my  tenure  of  office  or  removab  from  office.  It 
duty  to  devote  whatever  ability  I  had  to  tho  leaves  those  questions  exactly  where  the  law 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  was  that  now  finds  them.  It  concerns  itself  only  with 
which  induced  me  a  year  or  two  ago  to  intro-  admission  to  the  public  service ;  it  concerns 
dnoe  a  bill  which  after  the  best  reflection,  the  itself  only  with  discovering  in  certain  proper 
best  study,  the  best  assistance  that  I  could  get  ways  or  in  certain  ways — gentlemen  may  diSer 
I  did  introduce  in  the  Senate,  and  which,  in  as  to  whether  they  are  proper  or  not — ^the  fit- 
some  degree  modified,  haa  come  back  from  the  ness  of  the  persons  who  shful  be  appointed.  It 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  is  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
now  pending  before  this  body.  sible  for  the  head  of  a  department  or  a  large 

*^  Mr.  President,  it  is  because  I  believe  the  office  personally  to  know  all  the  applicants,  and 

'  spoils  system '  to  be  a  great  crime,  because  I  therefore  it  provides  a  method  by  which,  when 

believe  it  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  because  a  vacancy  occurs  by  death,  by  resignation,  by 

I  believe  that  the  highest  duty  of  patriotism  is  the  unlimited  power  of  removal,  a  suitable 

to  prevent  the  crime  and  to  avoid  the  danger,  person  may  be  designated  to  fill  the  vacancy, 

that  I  advocate  this  or  a  better  bill  if  it  can  be  It  says  in  effect  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs 

found  for  the  improvement  of  the  civil  service,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  lo'west  grade,  every- 

^  I  am  told,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  far  body  who  desires  entrance  shall  have  the  right 

out  of  the  way,  if  I  am  not  exactly  accurate^  to  apply.    Everybody,  humble,  poor,  without 

that  the  number  of  such  offices  does  not  exceed  patronage,  without  innuence,  whatever  may  be 

thirty  or  perhaps  thirty-five,  and  that  the  nnm-  his  condition  in  Ufe,  shall  have  the  right  to  go 

her  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  them,  to-  before  the  parties  charged  with  an  examination 

gether  with  those  in  the  departments  here,  of  his  fitness  and  there  be  subjected  to  the  test 

will  not  exceed  10,000.  of  ooen,  regulated,  fair,  impartial  examination. 

'^I  said  that  this  was  a  tentative  effort;  that  *  **Now,  Mr.  President,  recurring  to  what  I 
it  was  intended  to  be  an  experiment,  and  it  is  have  said  as  to  t^e  scope  of  this  bill,  to  tiie 
because  it  is  tentative,  because  it  is  intended  officers  who  are  embraced  in  it,  to  the  avoid- 
to  be  an  experiment,  that  the  committee  ance  of  the  question  of  removal  and  tenure,  I 
thought  it  advisable  in  its  initial  stages  to  have  only  to  say  that  the  machinery  of  the  bill 
limit  it,  as  they  have  limited  it,  in  the  bill,  is  that  the  President  shall  call  to  his  aid  the 
The  bill  does  not  apply  to  elective  officers  of  very  best  assistance,  with  or  without  the  con- 
coarse,  nor  to  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi-  currence  of  the  Senate — for  that  is  a  matter 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  about  which  gentlemen  perhaps  would  differ, 
the  Senate,  nor  to  the  ^  military,  nor  to  the  and  upon  it  I  have  no  very  fixed  opinion — ^that 
naval,  nor  to  the  judicial  establishment.  It  the  PVesident  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
applies  simply  now  to  those  officials  who  are  the  best  advice  which  he  can  obtain,  form  a 
employed  in  the  departments  here  and  in  the  plan,  a  scheme  of  examination  free  for  all,  open 
large  offices  of  the  Government  elsewhere,  to  all,  which  shall  secure  the  very  best  talent 
first,  because  as  an  experiment  it  was  thought  and  the  very  best  capacity  attainable  for  the 
that  it  gave  scope  enough  to  test  its  value  and  civil  offices  of  the  Government.  The  method 
labor  enough  to  employ  all  those  who  are  en-  adopted  in  the  bill  is  by  competitive  exaroina- 
gaged  in  putting  it  in  operation  until  its  merits  tion.  That  method  has  been  imperfectly  tried 
shall  be  fairly  tried  and  it  shall  commend  it-  throughout  the  country*  I  have  here  the  state- 
self  either  to  the  approval  or  the  condemna-  ment  of  the  Postmaster  of  New  York  who  has 
tion  of  the  American  people.  ^ven  much  attention  and  has  had  great  expe- 

**  There  was  another  reason.  The  beads  of  rience  in  this  matter.  I  have  here  his  state- 
offices  and  bureaus,  where  the  number  of  em-  meat  that  the  business  of  his  office  increased 
ployte  is  small,  can  themselves  personally  150  per  cent,  within  a  certain  number  of  years, 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  persons  who  are  appli-  and  the  expenses  increased  only  2  per  cent 
cants  for  appointment,  knowing  as  they  do  '^Says  Mr.  Pearson,  *To  be  specific,  while 
more  or  less  in  their  narrow  communities  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  matter  has  been 
their  snteoedents,  their  habits,  and  their  modes  from  150  to  800  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  cost 
of  lifs.  has  only  been  about  2  per  cent.7 
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''  Mr.  Gravee,  whose  testimonj  I  read  before,  is  universal  that  when  a  member  of  Congress 

has  stated  as  the  resnit  of  the  efforts  which  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  cadet  to  West  Point 

were  made  \>j  Gen.  Grant  daring  the  period  or  to  the  Naval  Academy  he  asks  his  constitn- 

that  he  was  allowed  any  fonds  for  the  purpose  ents  to  compete  for  it.    Formerly  it  was  never 

of  putting  this  scheme  into  operation,  that  the  done ;  it  was  looked  on  as  the  mere  perquisite 

expenses  of  the  departments  here  can  be  re-  of  a  member  of  Congress.    I  appointed  a  gen- 

duced  at  least  one  third.  tleman  to  West  Point  who  graduated  at  the 

**  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  system  of  ez-  head  of  his  class,  and  now  is  an  active  and  vig- 

amination  proposes  to  present  only  a  scholastic  orous  spirit  of  the  Military  Academy.    I  ap- 

test;  that  it  proposes  only  to  give  advantage  pointed  him  simply  upon  my  own  personal 

to  those  who  are  college-bred,  and  have  had  examination  and  knowledge.    It  would  not  be 

the  advantage  in  early  life  of  superior  educa-  done  now ;  it  could  not  be  done  now;  thepub- 

tion.    The  committee  investigated  that  subject  lie  sentiment  is  against  it.    The  public  senti- 

to  some  extent,  and  I  have  here  the  result  in  ment  of  the  district  that  I  then  represented 

the  city  of  New  York.    Says  Mr.  Burt:  would  not  permit  it;  but  open  competitive 

*^  Taking  seven  hundred  and  thirty- one  persons  ex-  examinations  are  demanded,   and  everybody 

amined,  60  per  cent,  of  the  aj^pointees  setected  from  having  the  requisite  qualifications  of  age  and 

tliem   had   been  educated  simply  in  the  common  health  and  vigor  can  compete  for  the  appoint- 

Bchools  of  the  country  j  83f  per  cent  had  received  mgnf              -or                        rr 

what  they  call  academic  or  Wh-school  education ;  ..  ri,-          ,         i    .  i.  ^      _^        a    ^i.     t;. 

and  6*  per  cent,  a  oollegUte  education.    In  all  the  Why  not  apply  that  system  to  the  Execu- 

BtatiBtics  in  regard  to  common-school  education  there  tive  Departments  of  this  Government  ?     What 

is  one  little  weakness  resulting  from  the  fact  that  we  earthly  reason  can  there  be  why  when  you  de- 


throw  them  in  that  class,  and  it  rather  reduoes  the  desire  to  have  that  place  ?  Of  course,  as  I  said 

average  standing  in  that  category.    As  to  the  matter  before,  this  all  goes  upon  the  basis  that  there 

«n5*^'T^!.~  w^T^^^I^^r^^^             n^w^;J?r  »^^^  be  reasonable  examination  and  reasonable 

tion.     Inere  have  been  some  young  men  oi  twenty-  ...      „ 

one  and  twenty-two  who  have  come  in,  but  the  aver-  oompewiion.                          ^ 

age  has  been  above  thirty,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  Mr.  Hawley^f  Connecticut,  followed  in  the 

it  is  the  men  above  thirty  who  make  the  best  time  on  same  strain.     He  said :  '*  This  is  *  a  bill  to  reg- 

examinatlon,  who  show  a  focUity  to  get  through  work  jj[[qx^  ^nd  improve  the  civil   service  of  the 

qmckly.  United  States.'    It  is  not  a  new  subject,  nor  is 

^'  He  goes  on  to  say :  the  bill  itself,  in  its  essential  particulars,  new 

*^  Tet  about  two  thirds  of  the  appointees  had  a  com-  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  public.     Something  is 

mon-school  education ;  had  not  even  an  academic  ed-  to  be  done  upon  this  subject.     Beyond  all 

uoation.  manner  of  question  there  is  something  to  be 

"  Of  course  these   examinations    must  be*  done.    The  experience  of  this  country  as  to 

proper ;  of  course    they  must    be  regulated  the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  the  experience 

upon  common-sense  principles ;  of  course  they  of  other  countries  in  the  trial  of  improved  sys- 

must  be  conducted  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  tems  and  aside  from  any  evils  that  exist  among 

men  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  particular  of-  us,  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  country, 

fices.      Ton  have  tests  everywhere.    To-day  render  the  continuance  of  the  present  system 

the  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  test  of  utterly  impossible.   All  these  things  combined, 

examination  in  the  various  departments  here  with  a  stronger  and  stronger  manifestation  of 

in  Washington.    They  are  pass  examinations ;  public  sentiment  from  year  to  year,  show,  as  I 

they  are  imperfect;  they  are  insufficient;  they  said,  that  something  is  to  be  done, 

are  not  thorough.    Mr.  Graves  himself  says  '*  When  our  country  began  with  what  I  may 

that  the  only  examination  in  his  case  was  that  call  the  present  system,  which  is  a  lack  of  sys- 

the  superior  in  the  department  looked  over  tem,  there  were  850,000  square  miles  of  terri- 

his  shoulder  while  he  was  writing  and  said,  tory;  there  are  now  4,000,000  square  miles. 

'I  think  you  will  pass.'    That  was  when  he  There  were  8,000,000  of  people ;  there  are  now 

entered  the  service  twenty-odd  years  ago.  55,000,000  of  people,  or  will  be  by  next  June, 

^^  If  you  have  examinations,  why  not  have  and  there  has  been  an  addition  of  26  States, 

competitive  examinations?    If  you  have  pri-  In  1801  there  were  906  post-offices;  there  are 

vate  pass  examinations,  why  not  have  open  ex-  now  44,848.    There  were  69  custom-houses ; 

aminations  ?    If  examinations  are  to  be  made  there  are  now  185.    The  revenues  were  less 

in  the  departments  by  subordinates  of  the  de-  than  $8,000,000 ;  now  they  are  $400,000,000. 

partments,  why  not  have  them  made  by  re-  Our  ministers  to  foreign  countries  were  4 ;  they 

sponsible  examiners  amenable  to  the  authority  are  now  88.    Our  consuls  were  68 ;  they  are 

of  the  President  under  a  system  devised  by  the  now  728.    A  thousand  men  then  administered 

best  intelligence  that  can  be  supplied  ?  the  Government;  it  now  requires  more  than 

^*  I  hear  the  system  of  competitive  examina-  100,000. 

tion  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  something  extraor-  *^  In  many  offices,.  I  might  say  in  every  one 

dinary.    Within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 

gotten  to  be  a  custom  that  I  might  almost  say  ment,  the  chief  might,  originally,  well  be  re- 
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quired  to  have  personal  acqaaintance  with  the  and  a  scurrying  among  all  the  terrified  flock  to 

character,  the  mental  ahilities,  Uie  fitness  in  strengthen  themselves  in  position ;  not  hy  the 

general  of  his  appointees.    To  require  or  ex-  good  record  they  may  have  or  the  good  char- 

i>ect  any  such  Imowledge  now  is  quite  ridicu-  acter  they  may  have  maintained,  hut  hy  the 
ous  indeed,  with  a  Treasury  Department  alone  recommendations  of  political  Mends.  By  this 
that  has  more  than  8,000  employes,  and  single  system  the  inefficient  are  kept  in  longer  than 
subordinate  offices  outside  of  Washington  that  they  would  be  otherwise.  These  are  facts  so 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  employes  as  the  well  known  that  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  re- 
whole  Government  had  ninety  years  ago.  peating  them. 

'*  The  doctrine  of  old  was  a  better  doctrine  ^*  The  man  who  is  less  efficient  than  his  fel- 

than  that  we  have  lately  practiced.    It  taught  lows,  conscious  that  he  has  less  of  character  or 

that  the  power  and  duty  of  making  removals  of  ability,  or  of  both,  than  they,  is  the  man 

were  vested  in  the  President  alone.    It  may  be  who  is  almost  certain  to  have  the  largest  pile 

the  theory  now,  but  it  is  not  wholly  aoknowl-  of  papers  in  support  of  his  position.    And 

edged  to  be  such  by  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  thereby  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 

and  in  practice  it  is  certainlv  not  the  law.  move  him.    More  persons  are  needed  for  the 

Fidelity  and  efficiency  were  the  measures  of  same  labor  than  there  would  be  under  some 

tenure,  as  capacity  and  character  were  the  ideal  system,  I  do  not  say  what.    We  can 

tests  for  appomtment  ima^e  that  if  they  were  appointed  purely  for 

**Here  are  some  figures  which  have  been  efficiency  and  character  and  maintained  for 

made  familiar  dnring  the  discussion  of  this  that,  fewer  persons — I  do  not  pretend  to  say 

question.    Washington  made  only  nine  remov-  how  many,  oecause  no  man  knows;  the  esti- 

als,  and  all  for  cause ;  John  Adams  only  nine,  mates  are  quite  at  random ;  some  say  a  quarter 

and  none,  it  would  seem,  by  reason  of  political  less,  some  say  a  half — would  do  the  work 

cause ;  Jefferson  only  thirty-nine,  and  none  of  equally  well. 

them,   as  he  declared,  for  political  reasons;  **  Moreover,  there  is  unnecessary  expense. 

Madison  only  five ;  Monroe  only  nine ;  John  The  salaries  must  be  kept  higher  in  aooordanoe 

Quincy  Adams  only  two,  and  all  for  cause,  with  obvious  laws  of  economy,  because  people 

In  general,  the  €h)vemment  was  very  honestly  will  not  enter  into  an  uncertain  service  for  the 

and  admirably  administered.  price  they  woi)ld  be  willing  to  take  if  they 

**  There  has  been  a  constant  and  a  steady  were  guaranteed  long  continuance,  orlifeser- 
growth  of  the  idea  that  offices  might  be  used  vice.  A  young  man  who  comes  here  for  one, 
to  strengthen  candidates  and  to  reward  active  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  is  very  hungry 
workers.  The  doctrine  that  ^to  the  victors  indeed  to  get  his  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hun- 
belong  the  spoils'  became  (though  it  always  dred  dollars  a  year.  If  he  had  any  guarantee 
provoked  a  smile)  the  practical  rule  of  the  of  long  service,  or  of  service  during  good  be- 
conntry.  The  evils  of  the  existing  system  can  havior  (and  absolutely  no  minute  longer  than 
not  be  denied  by  any  man,  whatever  his  posi-  that),  there  would  be  \ji  abundance  young  men 
tion,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  pending  meas-  of  capacity  willing  to  come  here  and  begin  at 
nres  for  civil-service  reform.  They  are  ob-  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  hundred  dollars  a 
vious,  more  clearly  obvious  to  members  of  year,  trusting  to  a  well-graded  system  for  pro- 
Oongress  than  to  anybody  else.  They  are  motion  to  nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  hundred 
obvious  in  the  suffering  and  humiliation  of  the  dollars,  as  they  continued  in  the  service.  Our 
employes.  The  condition  of  the  majority  of  present  system  is  therefore,  in  that  sense, 
them  is  pitiable.  They  are  under  a  sort  of  wasteful  and  extravagant 
degradation  that  we  have  no  right  to  Impose  **  There  is  anoUier  matter  upon  which  I  need 
upon  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  fellow-  not  dwell  in  this  audience,  and  that  is  the  tor- 
citizens.  They  are  only  partially  secured  in  ment  of  the  legislative  branch.  Senators  know 
their  positions  by  their  character  and  by  the  this  well.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  know  a  little 
good  work  they  may  do.  How  well  we  know  less  of  it  than  some  of  my  neighbors ;  but 
that  they  do  not  depend  upon  those  things  to  those  who  represent  large  States,  especially  if 
maintain  them  in  place ;  that  they  are  con-  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  Washington,  de- 
stantly  coming  to  members  of  Congress  and  serve  our  commiseration  and  should  every 
applying  to  influential  friends  everywhere  to  Sunday,  in  the  old  fashion  of  New  England, 
streng^en  what  they  call  their  *  influence,'  till  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  Their 
the  word  '  influence '  has  become  a  cant  term,  desks  are  piled  with  letters,  from  scores  upon 
a  slang  tenn  among  them.  *  Who  is  your  in-  scores,  ana  their  constituents  sometimes  stand 
fluenoef*  is  the  phrase.  *I  have  none.  My  in  their  corridors  in  the  same  proportions, 
influence  is  dead.'  Or,  *  My  influence  was  in  How  large  a  share  and  how  painful  a  share  of 
Oongress  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  is  not  our  troubles  and  anxieties  are  due  to  this  mat- 
in political  life  now,  or  he  has  no  influence  ter  of  office-seeking,  we  all  know  too  well, 
himself ' ;  *  I  must  get  some  influence,'  etc..  We  are  all  under  the  necessity  of  hearing  in- 
eto.  These  are  the  every-day  phrases  among  numerable  applications  for  office,  of  reading 
the  employes ;  and  whenever  a  new  chief  of  and  preparing  papers  that  will  sustain  them,  of 
a  bureau  comes  in,  not  to  say  a  new  Oabinet  calling  m  person,  and  perhaps  repeatedly,  to 
officer  or  a  new  President,  there  is  a  hurrying  ei^orce  applications,  of  writmg  innumerable 
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letters  in  reference  to  the  matter;  of  re-en-  don  that  grows  with  the  years  of  servioe.  anal- 
forcing  the  support  that  an  employ^  has;  or  ogons  to  what  the  army  calls  the  ^old  fogy 
of  seeking  to  restore  those  who  are  discharged  ration.^  There  are  various  proyisions  there 
in  times  of  reduction  or  for  an  alleged  or  a  for  which  our  public  sentiment  is  not  ripe,  I 
real  falling  below  the  standard,  or  discharged,  am  sure. 

perhaps,  to  give  place  to  a  protege  of  some        '*  Now,  the  bill  before  us  does  not  attempt 

more  favored  or  more  ardent  politician.  to  reach  the  whole  possible  field  of  civil-service 

*'  We  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  utterly  des-  reform.    Say  there  are  a  hundred  acres  over 

titnte.    The  widow  comes  here  whose  husband  which  you  may  imagine  that  it  could  spread, 

has  been  a  long  time  a  clerk  or  public  servant  We  know  we  have  established  it  well  in  one 

somewhere,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympa-  or  two  or  three  of  the  hundred  acres,  and  we 

thize,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  that  it  would  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  ten  or  fif- 

be  reasonable,  if  she  were  well  qualified,  that  teen  acres  quite  analogous  in  conditions  in 

she  should  have  a  clerkship.    She  has  a  d&-  which  it  can  be  equally  well  established;  and 

pendent  family;  she  has,  perhaps,  dependent  these  are  about  the  proportions  of  what  the 

relatives.    You  know  there  are  scattered  about  present  bill  proposes  to  go.    It  makes  no  ex- 

tbese  departments  many  who  are  the  children  periment;  there  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  here 

of  men  well  known  in  the  public  service  of  the  m  this  bill  that  has  not  been  done,  that  is  uot 

United  States,  and  among  whose  honors  it  was  being  done  every  month,  in  the  post-ofRce  and 

that  they  went  out  of  that  service  penniless,  custom-house  at  New  lork,  and  to  a  limited 

whose  misfortune  it  was  that  they  left  depend-  extent  in  other  places. 

ent  relatives.    No  man  can  say, '  I  will  close  my        "  The  blQ  contains  within  itself  a  power  of 

eyes  and  shut  my  ears  to  tliese  appeals.^    He  indefinite  extension  according  to  the  judgment 

can  not  do  it.    He  may  put  himself  upon  the  of  the  commissioners  or  the  chief  executive  offi- 

cold  ground  that  *  it  is  my  duty  to  be  studying  cer.    Now,  do  not  let  us  indulge  in  any  ideal 

public  measures,  to  be  reading  and  thinking  views  on  this  subject — ideal  in  the  direction  of 

about  and  preparing  for  the  great  measures  optimism  or  otherwise.    Ton  hear  some  of  the 

that  concern  the  whole  country ' ;  but  he  comes  ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends  of  this  measure, 

up  f^om  his  breakfast-table  and  finds  his  room  just  as  you  will  hear  in  all  cases  of  change  or 

full  of  cases  that  he  must  at  least  hear.  reform,  believing  that  all  the  evils  of  the  civil 

*'  Nor  is  this  a  matter  that  embarrasses  one  service  will  vanish  the  moment  you  shall  have 
party  alone.  I  have  known  gentlemen — ^yes,  I  put  an  iron  framework  of  some  description  upon 
see  one  now  in  the  chamber,  not  a  member  of  the  statute-book.  That  is  not  to  be  so.  There 
my  own  party,  whom  I  have  heard  cry  out  are  to  be  evils,  there  are  to  be  misfortunes, 
against  the  burden,  the  painful  labor  that  there  are  to  be,  if  you  choose,  weaknesaes  and 
pained  and  oppressed  him,  and,  in  the  vexation  corruptions,  no  matter  what  system  you  may 
of  the  moment,  declare  that  he  would  leave  adopt.  But  I  protest  a  great  deal  more  vigor- 
this  ball,  and  go  back  to  his  farm  and  his  ously  against  an  extreme  denunciation  of  the 
happy  home.  There  is  something  wrong  about  existing  system  of  the  country.  It  has  become 
all  this.  This  Government  is  not  running  a  the  fashion— and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
great  charitable  establishment ;  and  yet,  if  it  is  it  here— it  has  become  the  fashion,  very  largely 
to  employ  people  in  subordinate  positions,  you  among  a  class  of  men  who  have,  or  claim  for 
will  say  that  equitably  nobody  has  a  better  themselves,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  admitted 
claim  than  a  widow,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  or  to  have,  a  culture  superior  to  the  average— the 
brother  of  some  old-time  public  servant,  whose  literary,  the  dilettante  fashion — ^to  speak  of  the 
family  for  many  years  has  been  accustomed  to  whole  public  service  of  this  country  as  corrupt, 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  knows  what  I  have  read,  and  you  all  have  lately,  and  you 
it  is,  and  can  discharge  the  duties  well ;  or  wiU  read  frequently,  in  articles  by  these  gentle- 
than  ihe  dependent  relative  of  some  faithful  men  contributed  to  the  journals  and  the  re- 
soldier,  views,  and  in  their  speeches  and  letters,  oon- 

'^  There  must  be  some  relief.    I  said  there  stant  reference  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  this 

will  be.    I  say  there  can  be  one  easUy  found,  country  and  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  whole 

theoretically.    Every  man  here,  whether  op-  public  service,  to  the  degradation  of  politics, 

posed  to  civil-service  reform,  in  the  ordinary  These  men  will  say,  and  visitors  from  other  na- 

ianguage,  or  in  favor  of  it,  sees  that  he  can  de-  tiond  will  hear  them  and  go  home  and  write, 

vise  some  plan  by  which  these  things  can  be  that  gentlemen  here  can  not  enter  into  political 

very  much  bettered.    Well,  practically  there  aftairs,  and  that  if  such  and  such  things  were 

has  been,  in  a  limited  area  in  this  country,  a  different  the  men  of  culture  and  education  and 

vast  improvement,  and  that  area  can  be  ex-  standing  in  the  community,  the  gentlemen  ot 

tended.    I  forbear  to  illustrate  by  the  example  America,  would  go  into  politics.    They  have 

of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  because  many  of  the  no  right  to  this  language.    The  gentleman,  the 

circumstances  there  are  auite  different.    The  true  gentleman,  sir,  if  he  sees  that  his  country 

ancient  history  of  the  civil  service  is  different;  needs  the  reform  he  alleges,  if  he  believes 

the  relations  of  executive  and  legislative  power  that  its  politics  are  in  the  low,  mean,  and  oor- 

are  different.    They  have  an  avowed  life-term ;  rupt  condition  often  described,  will  coarge  into 

they  have  pensions ;  they  have  a  right  of  pen-  the  middle  of  the  fray ;  he  will  put  himaelf  into 
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politics.    I  have  an  unntterable  contempt  for  and,  if  I  may  saj  It,  it  has  as  good  a  civil  service 

the  man  who  justifies  his  neglect  of  his  pnblio  as  any  other  country,  or  a  better  one. 

duties  by  talking  about  the  dirty  waters  of  '*  At  the  same  time  I  am  ardently  in  favor  of 

politics.    If  they  are  dirty,  and  he  thinks  he  this  bill  and  measures  of  this  description,  to  be 

knows  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  if  he  followed  steadily  in  search  of  better  things.    I 

were  controlling  them  they  would  be  better,  said,  do  not  let  us  indulge  an  idea  that  we  can 

then  he  is  a  coward  and  next  door  to  a  moral  make  a  perfect  system  and  eliminate  all  evils 

traitor  if  he  does  not  come  in  with  aU  his  soul,  or  possibilities  of  evil.    We  can  lay  out  some 

and  not  simply  sit  on  the  fence  and  scold  the  general  lines  under  which  the  civil  service  shall 

rest  of  ns  who  are  in,  and  who  are  conscious  of  be  administered,  without  attempting  to  fill  up 

as  high  and  honorable  motives,  conscious  of  as  the  minute  details.    The  more  you  do  that,  the 

devoted  worship  of  the  Oonstitution  and  the  more  you  embarrass  the  officers  charged  with 

laws  and  the  glory  of  our  country  as  any  man  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  more  you 

in  the  republic.  relieve  them  from  personal  responmbUity.    I 

"  Sir,  this  country  is  not  in  a  ruinous  condi*  would  say  generally :  ^  Within  such  and  such 
tion ;  it  is  the  most  magnificent  nation  that  ever  lines  you  shall  conduct  it.  We  do  not  tell  you 
lived  under  the  sun.  There  are  fifty-five  mill-  what  you  shall  do  in  this,  that,  and  the  other 
ions  of  people  here ;  some  of  us  now  here  will  minute  affair,  because  the  duties  and  proprieties 
be  living  when  they  shall  number  one  hundred  will  vary  in  each  of  these  cases :  but  we  hold 
millions  of  people.  The  nation  has  gone  you,  the  President,  or  this  Cabinet  officer,  or 
through  the  most  glorious  war  known  in  his-  that  chief  of  a  minor  bureau,  or  the  head  of  a 
tory.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  it  at  all  in  a  post-office  or  custom-house — we  hold  you  re« 
partisan  way.  If  you  go  to  the  very  essence  of  sponsible  for  the  thorough  administration  of  all 
it  on  both  sides,  it  was  a  contest  over  the  very  affairs  under  you  under  these  general  rules.  ^ 
fundamental  question  of  society  and  of  govern-  ^^  Sir,  I  think  perhaps  the  most  perfect  human 
ment.  It  was  a  case  where  forty  millions  of  machine  in  the  world  is  a  regiment  fully  organ- 
people  took  up  the  sword  by  the  hundred  ized,  with  ranks  full,  and  fully  equipped.  For 
thousand,  and  even  by  the  million,  to  settle  every  duty  there  is  a  man ;  for  every  man  there 
controversies,  not  concerning  the  control  of  is  a  duty,  well  graded,  well  related.  If  every 
the  Suez  canal  or  the  Bosporus,  or  this,  that,  man  but  half  tries  to  do-  his  duty  there  is  no 
or  the  other  mere  territorial  or  trade  question,  more  charming  movement  in  the  world,  not 
but  to  decide  upon  the  political  and  social  even  that  of  the  finest  chronometer,  than  that 
foundations  on  which  the  future  hundreds  of  of  a  regiment;  aild  the  essence  of  military  or- 
millions  of  this  continent  shall  rest.  ganization — which  military  organization  we  are 

**  Look  at  our  general  financial  condition,  not  expected  to  copy  in  civil  chairs,  but  which 
There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  does  nevertheless  can  teach  us  a  great  deal— one 
not  envy  us  the  embarrassment  under  which  of  the  essential  things  of  it  at  least  is  the  re- 
we  labor  to-day,  the  embarrassment  of  an  ex-  sponsibility  of  chiefs.  The  general  of  division 
traordinary  and  excessive  revenue.  We  are  or  of  a  corps  rides  through  a  camp  and  per- 
pained  by  what  ?  By  debts  that  stagger  and  ceives  one  regiment  perfect  in  the  performance 
shake  us  ?  No ;  by  the  question  of  how  we  of  duty ;  another  slovenly,  dirty,  with  ill-regu- 
shall  reduce  our  revenue,  and  how  we  shall  lated  ranks  and  ignorant  of  duty.  He  does  not 
cease  to  reduce  our  debt,  which  we  have  di-  stop  to  rebuke  individual  men.  He  rides  back 
minished  some  $1,200,000,000  since  the  great  to  his  tent  and  sends  word  to  the  colonel,  and 
war  dosed.  I  ^rm  that  throughout  the  great  that  colonel  makes  that  a  better  regiment  speed- 
branches  of  the  public  service  in  general  the  ily  or  he  goes. 

work  of  the  Government  is  well  done,  by  men  '^  In  general  analogy  to  that  must  be  any 

who  desire  to  do  it  well.    I  apped  to  the  good  system  of  civil  service  which  we  shall  im- 

reoords  of  the  collection  of  our  revenue ;  I  ap-  pose,  for  if  you  attempt  to  tie  tbe  hands  of  the 

peal  to  the  figures  of  the  reduction  of  our  debt ;  chief  of  a  bureau  or  tne  chief  of  a  department 

I  appeal  to  the  facility  with  which  we  borrow  in  the  civil  service  against  removals  and  against 

money,  and  to  the  matchless  credit  this  nation  what  you  may  choose  to  call  punishment,  and 

has  now  in  every  money  market  of  the  world,  against  some  control  of  promotion  also.  Just  to 

I  appeal  in  other  fields  to  the  general  provisions  that  extent  you  relieve  him  from  responsibility ; 

of  our  Constitution  and  of  our  fundamental  just  to  that  extent  you  fortify  the  subordinate 

laws  to  show  that  the  rule  of  the  country,  how-  against  him,  and  he  will  encounter  insolence 

ever  imperfect  the  practice  of  it  may  be,  is  ab-  and  negligence  and  freely-expressed  criticisms 

solute  and  universal  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  defiance.    I  think  no  man  who  has  had 

These  things  the  people  worship ;  these  things  military  experience   would   consent  to  take 

are  in  words  in  our  Constitution  and  laws;  charge  of  a  bureau  of  100  persons  without 

they  are  essentially  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  having  something  of  the  power  of  prompt  re- 

and  toward  the  perfection  of  the  admmistra-  moval  and  promotion  vested  in  his  own  hands, 

tion  of  them  we  are  steadily  aiming  and  march-  This  bill  does  not  seek  to  remove  those  entirely, 

ing.    I  believe  in  my  country  ;  1  believe  it  is  by  any  means. 

an  honest  country,  as  honest  as  ever  lived :  I  "It  is  said  that  the  President  has  power  to 

believe  it  is  the  strongest  and  freest  and  best ;  do  what  we  propose  to  do  here.    So  he  has, 
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snbstantifllly.    He  has  it,  I  might  say,  generally  had  been  introdaoed  into  the  Berrioe  through  favor  or 

and  without  reference  to  any  particnlAT  statute,  ^?f^^S;      t.      j*   «  •  v  j  *.v   •  *.!  j 

from  the  fact  of  his  being  thVohief  Executiv^  .u^f^J^^t^'^^e^ofctiWr^ovSTr 

from  the  general  proyisions  of  the  Uonstitation.  woruiy  persons  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing 

And  we  put  into  the  statute-book  in  1871  (see  other,  perhaps  interior,  persons  into  the  service, 
section  1758)  these  words :  *<  For  these  reasons  the  committee  on  this 

"  The  Pieeident  is  authorized  to  prescnbe  such  legu-  subject  has  reported  in  favor  of  continuing  it. 

lations  for  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  dvU  ser-  J  have  indicated  our  reasons  for  proposing  a 

vije  of  the  United  States  asmay  beet  promote  the  }yiii  to  vmdicate  and  Strengthen  the  Executive 

efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  ntness  of  each  ;„  ^«»«„;««,  ♦u;-  -«.rrv-«,  ;«••«.  ^..^^^^.i  ^4^^^*. 

candidate  in  respit  to  a^,  health,  character,  knowl-  V"  carrying  this  reform  mto  practical  eflfect. 

edge,  and  ability  for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  And  nere  is  tlie  Dill. 

he  seeks  to  enter ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  em-        Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  also  advocated 

ploy  suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill.    He  said : 

r^ifJ!^a^Pt*^f^^  "Unless  I  much  mistake  the  signs  of  the 
for  the  conduct  ot  persons  who  may  receive  appomt-  a*  ^i.  i.  ^  o  •  j 
ments  m  the  dvU  swvice.  ^^°>®>  *^«  country  and  Congress  are  now  agreed 
..__.,  ^  .  ,  ,  ,>  , ,  .  ,  In  support  of  this  measure.  We  are  to  be  con- 
"  Under  that  provwion  the  President  might,  gratulated  even  upon  some  of  the  evente  which 
perhaps,  do  nearly  all  that  one  can  here  require  gave  taken  place  recently,  much  as  we  may 
or  expect  the  executive  department  to  do ;  but  have  originally  disapproved  them,  in  so  far  as 
the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  they  have  tended  to  bring  about  so  much  una- 
do  these  things  with  the  tacit  and  yet  actual  nimity  between  the  different  political  parties 
opposition  of  the  leading  body  of  pohtioal  men  upon  this  question.  From  the  necessity  of  the 
in  the  country^  and  without  the  cordial  sanction  case,  no  reform  in  the  dvil-service  administra- 
of  Congress.  For  two  years  Congress  gave  Gen.  tion  of  the  country  which  takes  it  out  from  the 
Grant  the  money  necessary  to  conduct  a  reform  domain  of  politics  can  ever  be  permanently  ao- 
iu  the  civU  service,  to  pay  his  commission,  etc.,  oomplished  to  which  both  of  the  great  parties 
and  then  he  asked  for  it  in  vam  tiiree  years  in  the  country  are  not  committed.  From  the 
in  succession.  He  abandoned  the  effort,  saying  necessity  of  the  case,  the  party  which  has  been 
frankly  to  Conm-ess  that  if  this  work  was  not  in  the  minority,  and  whose  opponents  have 
sanctioned  by  the  vote  of  the  lerislative  body,  possessed  the  administration,  must,  when  these 
if  the  country  really  did  not  demand  it,  he  measures  are  accomplished,  entitle  itself  to  the 
should  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  efforts.  And  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country  by  a  con- 
yet  in  the  report  made  in  that  very  year  by  the  giderable  act  of  immediate  self-denial, 
able  civil-service  commission  these  points  are  «*  Under  the  present  system  the  civil  service 
considered  as  established  by  their  two  or  three  of  the  country  is  made  up,  and  always  will  be 
years'  practice.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were,  made  up,  largely  of  the  adherents  of  a  single 
because  here  m  my  hand  is  the  volume  of  tes-  political  party,  and  if  the  opponente  of  that 
timony  (Renort  576)  given  before  the  committee  party  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  admit  that  the 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  dur-  principal  object  of  their  existence  is  to  displace 
ing  the  last  session,  largely  from  the  custom-  their  political  opponents  and  to  gain  those  of- 
houses  of  New  York,  Boston,  wd  Baltimore,  fioes  for  themselves,  by  resistance  to  any  well- 
and  the  post-office  of  New  York,  and  it  shows  considered  scheme  of  reform  in  this  particular, 
that  similar  results  are  attamed  to-day.  These  the  evil  will  never  be  overcome.  One  half,  or 
are  the  results  the  civU-service  commission  nearly  one  half,  the  American  people  are  asked 
claimed  to  have  reached,  and  m  Gen.  Grant's  to  indicate  and  emphasize  their  patriotism  and 
message  of  Apnl  18, 1874,  the  statemento  were  their  fitness  for  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
adopted  with  the  specific  approval  of  the  Cabi-  try  by  denying  and  disdaining  the  use  of  a  weap- 
net,  as  the  message  asserts:  ^n  of  which  they  have  felt  the  edge  and  the 
"  1.  They  have,  on  an  averajpe,  where  cxammations  weight  for  many  years.     There  is  no  doubt  of 

^£l^Vf  tS^  ?^J^^  nJ  ??ranv«™?^V  '^^^  ^'  it.    It  has  got  to  be  met ;  and  unless  there  be 

acter  to  toe  service  of  the  Government,  and  have  ^  x  P*  i.      Va         is  ^  •     ^v 

tended  to  exclude  unworthy  applicante.  Statesmanship  enough,  and  contidence  m  Uie 

*'  2.  They  have  developed  more  energy  in  the  dis-  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  recognize 

chai^ie  of  duty,  and  more  ambition  to  acquire  informa-  and  to  reward  statesmanship  enough,  to  waive 

tion  oon^cted  with  offldal  fimctions  on  the  part  of  that  objection,  the  ^vils  which  now  exist  and 

*  ??8.'Tbey1^'diminished  the  unreasonable soUd-  PTt*^.v™"2^  ^®  ^^^^^.  K^  incurable, 
tation  and  pressure  which  numerous  applicants  and  I  think  we  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 

their  fViends,  competing  for  appointments,  have  before  the  indication  of  SO  far  substantial  unanimity 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  departments  in  the  direction  in  the  passage  of  this  measure,  that  the  gentle- 

®^«*4°ThSy  have  especislly  where  competition  ap-  ™"^  whose  name  is  connected  with  it  is  an 
plics,'reUevedtheLi2Uofdepartment8anSof  bureaSi  \onored  and  distinguished  leader  of  one  side, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  to  persons  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
soliciting  places  for  themselves  or  for  others  time  ports  it  is  an  honored  and  distinguished  leader 
^^°«^  S?  ^^^^  for  official  duties.  on  the  other  side,  and  that  a  President  of  the 
from' Je'L^^v^^t^^^^hr^^eT^^^^  United  States  not  identified  heretofore  special- 
service  examinations,  when  not  found  worthy,  than  it  v  >°  ^°®  public  mind  with  this  reform,  prom- 
was  or  is  to  dismiss  the  like  unworthy  persons  who  ises  in  advance  to  give  his  signature  and  his 
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rapport  to  the  measure  if  Oongress  shall  agree  pointed  to  office, '  Is  he  honest,  is  he  capable, 

upon  it.  is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution? ' 

"When  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Pendle-  "I  will  have  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  At- 

ton)  addressed  the  Senate,  the  otner  day,  he  tomey-General  of  the  United  States  under  Mr. 

directed  some  yerj  eloquent  and  very  severe  Jefferson,  placed  in  the  '  Record,'  so  that  it 

reproaches   against    the    Republican    party,  may  be  read  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  public 

These  reproaches  were  by  no  means  wholly  without  my  reading  it.    The  Attorney-General 

undeserved.    They  ought  to  be  met  not  by  recommends  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he  shall  not 

counter-reproaches,    not  by   undertaking    to  make  all  his  removals  at  once,  because,  he  says, 

show  by  way  of  set-off    similar  conduct,  or  that  will  make  all  the  officers  removed  and  all 

similar  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  his  party,  their  friends  unite  in  opposition  to  his  adminis- 

but  by  admitting  and  conceding  the  fact  that  tration ;  that  he  had  better  remove  by  degrees 

this  system  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  and  let  the  process  ezteud  over  a  year  or  two, 

the  very  origin  of  party  government  in  this  because  then  the  first  batch  will  be  the  only 

country  has  gone  on,  sometimes  operating  bet-  ones  that  will  complain,  and  those  who  are  left, 

ter  and  sometimes  operating  worse,  until  it  with  their  friends,  will  stand  by  the  Adminis- ' 

has  reached  a  point  wnere  some  of  the  abuses  tration,  thinking  they  are  to  escape, 

to  which  it  is  liable  have  excited  the  attention  "  So  that  it  is  an  entire  injustice  to  say  that 

of  the  American  people  and  caused  a  demand  when  Mr.  Marcy,  under  Jackson,  made  his 

for  their  reform.  coarse  and  well-known  statement,  that  *  to  the 

"  When  Mr.  Jeffbrson  came  into  power  in  victors  belon|^  the  spoils,'  he  was  introducing 
1801,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  he  encountered  for  the  first  time  this  vicious  system.  He  was 
the  same  condition  of  things  that  the  Demo-  avowing  not  a  new  system,  but  was  frankly 
cratio  party  encounters  to-day.  He  declared  stating  a  system  which  had  so  far  preceded  the 
that  he  found  the  civil  offices  of  the  country  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  power  in  1801 
filled  without  an  exception  by  the  opponents  that  when  he  came  in  he  did  not  find,  he  said, 
of  his  administration,  and  he  was  obhged  to  a  single  one  of  his  political  associates  in  office, 
hold  back  a  wave  and  torrent  of  indignation  "  As  I  said,  the  thing  which  the  Democratic 
from  his  own  associates,  demanding  the  use  of  party  is  asked  to  do  in  giving  its  assistance  to 
the  civil  service  of  the  country  to  establish  its  this  measure  is  an  immediate  and  present  sac- 
party  in  power.  I  have  upon  my  desjk  here  rifice  for  the  permanent  and  enduring  welfare 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jeff*erson's  At-  of  this  country,  and  the  question  of  its  fitness 
tomey-General  and  himself  with  regard  to  the  ever  to  be  trusted  with  administration  will  in 
appointments  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  myjudgment  be  very  largely  determined  by  the 
which  a  large  committee  of  leading  Connecti-  American  people  at  some  time  in  the  future  as 
cut  Republicans  set  forth  the  political  proscrip-  it  shall  itself  aedde  this  question, 
tion  under  which  they  have  labored  for  the  '*  It  is,  I  think,  fairly  to  be  said  in  extenua- 
past  twelve  years,  during  Adams's  and  Wash-  tion  (if  it  were  desirable  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
mgton's  administrations,  at  the  hands  of  the  tenuation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
Connecticut  Federalists,  and  recommending  the  been  charged  with  administration  in  this  coun- 
exercise  of  the  President's  power  of  removal  try)  that  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period 
to  cure  that  condition.  that  there  has  been  any  substantial  ana  ade- 

^^  Mr.  Jefi^erson  replies  in  one  letter  he  thinks  quate  support  in  public  opinion  of  this  reform, 
the  Connecticut  Federalists  will  find  that  he  President  Grant  entered  upon  the  administra- 
can  be  as  intolerant  as  they  can ;  in  another  he  tion  of  the  Government  on  the  4th  of  March, 
proposes  to  exercise  the  power  of  removd  in  1869,  in  my  opinion  penetrated  with  an  ear- 
regard  to  all  United  States  district  attorneys  nest  desire  to  elevate  the  civil  service  of  the 
and  marshals  and  to  stand  at  the  porch  of  the  country  not  only  above  corruption  but  above 
courts ;  in  a  third,  that  he  proposes  to  turn  out  party.  The  first  important  political  event  of 
all  the  men  who  sympathize  with  Hamilton  and  nis  administration  was  the  warfare  of  tiie  lead- 
tbe  Essex  junta,  whom  he  regards  as  incura-  ers  of  this  body  when  he  attempted  to  con- 
ble,  fit  only  for  a  mad-house;  and  in  another  struct  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
that  he  shall  regard  activity  in  the  late  revolu-  favor  of  their  claim  to  exercise  their  patronage 
tion  ^that  is,  the  revolution  which  had  placed  and  to  control  the  Executive  in  that  particular, 
him  in  power)  as  a  good  reason  for  a  political  "Again  and  again  down  to  1874  President 
appointment,  and  activity  on  the  other  side  as  Grant  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessary  ap- 
a  good  reason  for  a  political  removal.  He  says  propriation  and  the  necessary  legislation  to 
that  he  advises  his  correspondent  to  give  him  enable  him  to  elevate  the  civil  service  of  the 
a  list  of  the  obnoxious  Federalists  in  his  State,  country  above  party.  The  result  is  shown  in 
and  '  leave  the  rest  to  me.'  When  these  things  President  Grant's  message  of  1874,  an  extract 
are  done,  and  the  Republican  party — as  it  was  from  which,  I  think,  was  read  by  the  honorable 
then  called,  the  Jefferson  party — has  attained  Senator  from  Connecticut.  If  so,  I  .shall  not 
its  fair  and  just  proportion  of  the  civil  offices  read  it  asain.  In  it  President  Grant  declares 
in  the  country  he  hopes  then,  and  it  is  in  that  that  he  shall  regard  the  refusal  by  the  legis- 
connection  he  uttered  his  famous  sentence,  to  lative  power  of  the  continuance  of  the  small 
be  able  to  inquire,  as  to  the  person  to  be  ap-  appropriation  of  $26,000  in  aid  of  his  measure 
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as  a  final  jadgment  bj  OoDgress  agunst  its  ex-  beoaase  it  carefully  and  wisely  avoids  all  the 

pedienoy,  and  gives  notice  l£at  he  ^onld  there-  disputed  constitationa]  questions  which  have 

after  abandon  the  attempt.  been  raised  in  the  discnssion  of  this  subject 

"  Now,  the  time  has  come  when  these  two  It  nowhere  trenches  upon  the  constitutional 

belligerents  are  asked  to  agree  to  disuse  in  our  power  of  the  President  under  any  definition  or 

political  conflicts  hereafter  an  instrument  of  limitation,  even  the  largest  and  broadest,  of 

warfare  which  has  been  so  injurious  to  the  the  executive  powers  which  is  to  be  found  in 

public  interest  hitherto.    We  wish  if  we  can  our  constitutional  discussions.    The  Presidents 

now,  taking  advantage  of  the  present  earnest  right  to  make  rules,  to  apply  rules,  to  change 

condition  of  public  sentiment,  excited  on  this  rules,  the  President's  responsibility  growing 

subject,  to  stereotype  these  expressions  of  pub-  out  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the 

lie  opinion  into  a  statute  wluch  may  be  per-  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  iu*e  not  impaired, 

manent.  and  in  my  Judgment  can  not  be  impaired  by 

^'  Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  support  the  bill  legislation.    I  do  not  understand  that  it  has 

of  the  committee,  and,  without  entering  upon  been  the  purpose  of  the  honorable  Senator 

the  details  which  have  been  so  much  discussed,  from  Ohio  in  reporting  this  bill  in  any  degree 

and  which  will  be  discussed  further  I  dare  say,  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerogative 

I  expect  to  support  it  for  these  reasons :  First,  of  the  Executive. 

that  it  is  the  measure  agreed  upon  by  the  lai^e  ^^  It  does  not  assert  any  disputed  legislative 

majority  of  persons  who  have  made  special  control  over  the  tenure  of  office.    The  great 

study  of  this  cause.    I  do  not  propose  to  sur-  debate  as  to  the  President's  power  of  removal, 

render  to  any  man  or  to  any  body  of  men  the  the  legislative  power  to  establish  a  tenure  of 

prerogative  or  the  duties  of  the  members  of  office  with  which  the  President  could  not  in- 

thisbody;  but  I  think  in  discharging  our  du-  terfere,  which  began  in  the  first  Congress, 

ties,  taking  upon  ourselves  as  we  must  the  which  continued  during  the  contests  of  the 

ultimate  responsibility  of  every  measure,  it  is  Senate  with  Andrew  Jackson,  revived  again  at 

proper  that  a  large  respect  should  be  had  for  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Johnson,  and 

the  opinion  of  those  persons  who  have  specially  again  in  the  more  recent  discussion  over  the 

studied  for  years  the  evil  which  we  are  seek-  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  in  the  beginning  of  the 

ing  to  remove,  who  have  specially  studied  the  administratioi^  of  President  Grant,  does  not  in 

proper  remedy,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  exist-  the  least  become  important  under  the  skillful 

mg  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  is  largely  and  admirable  provisions  of  this  bill, 

due.  \*  It  does  not  even  (and  that  is  a  criticism 

**  Next,  the  bill  commends  itself  to  my  judg-  made  upon  it,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  one  of 

ment  because  it  proceeds  with  a  statesmanlike  its  conspicuous  merits)  deal  directly  with  the 

caution  in  making  the  necessary  experiment  and  question  of  removals,  but  it  takes  away  ev- 

proceeding  from  step  to  step.    It  is  applicable  ery  possible  temptation  to  improper  removals, 

to  only  a  few  of  the  great  public  offices  in  the  What  Executive,  what  head  of  a  department, 

country  besides  the  seven  departments  exist-  what  influential  public  man  anywhere  can  seek 

ing  in  the  city  of  Washington.    It  applies,  I  in  the  least  to  force  a  worthy  and  deserving 

think,  to  about  thirty  offices  only  out  of  Wash-  public  officer  from  his  office  merely  that  there 

ington  and  to  the  departments  here,  and  it  may  be  a  competitive  examination  to  fill  his 

permits  the  President,  if  he  see  fit,  to  extend  place — ^to  fill  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 

gradually,  as  experience  shall  warrant,  there  not  to  fill  his  place,  as  is  well  suggested? 

being  full  opportunity  for  the  legidative  power  ^'Now,  Mr.  President,  while  this  avoids  the 

to  amend  or  supply  any  defects  in  this  bill  nse  of  any  doubtful  constitutional  power  or 

hereafter,  until  finally,  if  it  is  found  expedient,  mechanism  to  create  a  removal,  it,  as  I  have 

it  shall  embrace  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  said,  cures  the  great  abuse  which  has  existed 

country  so  far  as  it  can  be  properly  applied.  recently  by  removing  the  temptation  to  an 

^^  Again,  it  is  a  measure  justified  by  experi-  improper  removal    In  my  own  Judgment  the 

ence  in  the  ^eat  offices  at  New  York,  and  to  abuse  of  improper,  cruel,  and  unjust  removals 

some  extent  m  Boston  and  in  the  Department  of  worthy  and  deserving  public  officers  is  an 

of  the  Interior  here.    It  is  difficult  to  raise  a  abuse  almost  or  quite  equal  to  the  other  against 

practical  objection  to  any  detail  of  the  bill  to  which  this  bill  directly  aims,  the  use  of  the 

which  an  answer  is  not  found  in  the  reports  of  civU  service  of  the  country  as  a  political  in- 

the  experience  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Pearson  strumentality. 

in  the  post-office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  "I  congratulate  the  Senator  frt>m  Ohio,  I 

Every  public  officer  to  whom  there  comes  any  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I 

responsibility  in  putting  on  trisd  this  scheme  congratulate  the  country,  on  the  auspicious 

becomes  a  convert  to  its  practicability  and  its  circumstances  under  which  this  bill  has  been 

wisdom.    Every  public  officer  under  whose  presented ;  and,  whatever  else  may  happen,  I 

administration  this  scheme  is  permanently  en-  oelieve  if  this  system  shall  be  inaugurated  now, 

forced  becomes,  as  the  months  and  years  go  the  session  of  this  winter  will  be  one  of  the 

by,  a  more  enthusiastic  and  emphatic  adherent  marked  and  conspicuous  eras  in  the  political 

of  this  plan.  history  of  the  country,  as  the  time  wnen  the 

^*  The  measure  commends  itself  to  me  also  two  great  political  parties  were  willing,  under 
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the  spur  and  excitement  of  an  aronsed  pablio  tern  and  that  ia  the  general  practice.  It  is  corn- 
opinion,  to  unite  in  laying  down  for  the  perma-  patible,  therefore,  with  that  system  to  leave 
nentwdfareof  the  country  a  weapon  of  offense  the  ohangea  in  the  legislative  department,  in 
and  of  defense  which  had  come  down  to  them  the  execntive  department,  and  in  every  depart- 
fh»m  the  past,  and  whose  present  nse  in  the  ment  except  the  jndiciaL  to  the  frequent  muta- 
immediate  future  might  seem  to  be  so  conven-  tions  of  parties  and  to  the  supposed  merits  of 
ieot.  I  believe  the  adootion  and  inauguration  the  competitors  who  compete  for  the  prizes. 
of  this  scheme,  if  it  shaU  prove  successful,  as  I  In  all  the  departments,  legislative  and  execu- 
oonlident]  V  expect,  will  be  regarded  in  the  fu-  tive,  quslification  is  supposed  to  be  looked  to. 
ture  by  the  American  people  almost  as  the  Election  of  Representatives  and  the  higher  offi- 
adoption  of  a  new  and  a  better  Oonstitntion.''  cers  is  the  general  idea.  Why  in  the  £ftce  of 
Mr.  Brown^  of  Georgia,  opposed  the  civil-  that  should  we  establish  for  the  subordinate 
service  reform  vigorously.  lie  said :  *'  I  ad-  officers  in  the  different  executive  departments 
mit  it  is  very  important  that  there  be  a  bet-  and  in  all  the  larger  offices  within  the  limit  of 
ter  system  of  adoiinistration  inaugurated  than  the  United  Btates  a  system  of  lifetime  tenure 
we  have  had  for  many  years  past.  I  do  not  for  the  very  large  class  of  persons  who  fill 
think,  however,  that  the  bill  now  before  the  those  places  f  I  say  it  is  not  compatible  with 
Senate,  if  passed,  will  inaugurate  any  such  our  very  form  of  government.  It  is  one  step 
system.  I  tnink  it  will  prove  a  mere  delusion,  in  the  diirection  of  ihe  establishment  of  ao  aris- 
If  we  pass  it  we  excite  popular  expectation,  tocriacy  in  this  ooantry^  the  establishment  of 
and  popular  expectation  will  be  greatly  disap-  another  privileged  class. 

Eointed  in  the  workings  of  the  system.  I  have  *^  It  may  be  said,  however,  and  I  believe  that 
card  the  British  system  spoken  v^ry  highly  sentiment  was  uttered  only  a  few  days  ago, 
of;  many  eulogies  passed  upon  it  It  has  been  though  not  in  the  language  I  use,  probably, 
said  by  advocates  of  this  bill — ^probably  not  on  that  it  takes  away  from  persons  who  hold  these 
the  floor,  but  again  and  again  outside  of  the  positions  the  inducement  to  be  active  politi- 
ohamber — ^tbat  we  should  adopt  something  cians.  In  some  oases  that  might  be  the  work- 
similar  to  that  ^stem,  if  not  the  exact  system  ing  of  it;  but  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  it 
itself.  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  of  them  to 
*^Now,  Mr.  President,  the  forms  of  the  two  become  an  active  politidan,  and  if  the  spirit  of 
governments  are  entirely  different,  the  ciroum-  the  system  is  carried  out  as  claimed  by  the 
stances  are  different,  and  the  surroundings  are  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hoar),  the 
different.  The  system  that  may  work  well  officers  can  be  as  active  as  they  choose  on  one 
there  in  a  limited  monarchy,  the  policy  of  side,  and  one  side  alone,*  and  run  no  risk  of  los- 
which  is  to  nudntun  an  aristocracy,  even  a  ing  their  positions.  It  builds  up  a  powerM 
landed  aristocracy,  is  not  appropriate  to  a  re-  class  suppK>rted  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
publican  form  of  government  like  ours.  United  States,  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people, 
*'  In  Great  Britain  the  executive  is  heredl-  and  places  in  their  hands  the  power,  if  they 
tary.  The  incumbent  derives  his  right,  not  by  choose  to  exercise  it — and  there  is  a  great  deal 
Section  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  coun-  of  human  nature  in  man,  so  that  they  proba- 
try,  but  by  birthright  The  upper  house  of  bly  would  exercise  it — the  power  to  do  much 
the  British  Parliament  is  not  elected,  but  those  to  control  the  future  rulers  and  destinies  of 
who  occupy  seats  there,  unlike  this  body,  are  this  Government 

dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  birth  for  them,  *^Iam  not  very  fresh  from  my  reading  of 
not  upon  any  special  merits  or  personal  quali-  Roman  history ;  but  as  I  recollect  it  there  was 
floations  that  they  may  have,  but  the  duke  a  period  in  the  history  of  that  government 
takes  his  seat  because  he  ii  the  son  of  the  for-  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  prn- 
mer  duke.  torian  guard  to  protect  the  ruler  against  the 
^  That  is  not  our  American  system.  It  is  popula^.  It  would  naturally  enough  have  been 
very  consonant,  however,  with  that  system  to  claimed  that  that  guard  would  take  no  part  in 
adopt  a  civil-service  rule  that,  while  the  execu-  the  politics  of  Rome,  and  yet  in  the  workings 
tive  is  for  life  and  hereditary  and  the  higher  of  time  that  pnetorian  guard  became  the  mas- 
branch  of  the  legislative  department  holds  for  ter  of  Rome-  and  assumed  control  of  the  gov- 
life  and  ia  hereditary,  will  make  the  subordi-  emment  A»  they  protected  the  sovereign, 
nate  officers  hold  for  life.  I  say  it  is  consistent  they  dictated  who  &ould  be  the  sovereign,  and 
and  compatible  with  that  system.  It  is  not  so  for  alarge  enough  amount  of  money  they  would 
here.  Under  our  republican  svstem  no  man  displace  one  sovereign  to  make  room  for  an- 
takes  anything  by  heieditary  right,  but  the  way  other.  How  do  we  know  that  we  may  not  build 
is  open  to  the  son  of  the  humblest  peasant  up  a  similar  class  here  when  we  build  up  a 
within  the  broad  limits  of  our  domain,  if  he  lifetime  aristocracy  in  office,  or  when  we  es- 
haa  merit  and  ener^  and  ability,  to  occupy  tablish  a  lifetime  tenure  of  office  t  It  is  oon- 
tbe  highest  position  m  the  GK>vemment  Our  trary  to  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Gov- 
theory  is  that  men  are  to  be  promoted  on  ac-  emment. 

ooont  of  merit  and  qualifications.    It  may  not  *'  If  there  be  really  in  the  popular  mind  a 

always  be  carried  out— of  course  it  can  not  demand  for  any  such  bill  as  is  usually  termed 

•Iwigrs  be— but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  sys-  civil-service  reform,  it  is  a  bill  to  make  perina- 
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nent  the  positions  of  those  who  hold  offices,  to  the  last  twentj-two  years  oonsecatively.  The 
confine  removals  to  canse  alone.  The  class  Executive  has  heen  Republican^  and  they  have 
who  ask  for  it,  I  think,  are  a  very  small  minor-  had  the  distribution  of  the  omoes  and  places* 
ity  of  the  American  people.  At  the  same  time  They  still  have  it.  True,  an  avalanche  has 
they  ask  for  it  in  that  spirit  and  with  that  sweptover  the  country,  and  with  it  the  strong- 
purpose,  and  they  would  consider  themselves  est  condemnation  of  the  practices  of  that  party, 
mocked  if  this  biU  is  passed  containing  no  pro-  It  is  true  this  was  in  the  off  year,  and  not  tiae 
tection  for  the  incumbents  against  removal  presidential  year,  but  prudent,  sagacious  men 
without  cause.  What  good  does  it  do  as  a  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  understand 
measure  of  reform  if  the  power  of  removal  is  this  as  well  as  we  do  on  this  side.  If  we  make 
xmUmlted  and  without  cause  at  the  mere  will  no  great  blunders — ^and  I  know  I  have  heard 
or  whim  of  the  appointing  power  ?  The  civil-  it  sdd  on  the  other  side  that  they  rely  a  great 
service  reformers  who  are  most  clamorous  for  deal  on  Democratic  blunders,  for  we  sometimes 
action,  and  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  mat-  m^e  them — ^unless  the  Democracy  is  guilty  of 
ter,  would  consider  such  a  measure,  if  that  is  great  folly  on  some  important  Questions  there 
all  it  means,  as  a  trick,  a  sham,  a  delusion.  can  be,  to  my  mind,  and  I  thinic  to  the  minds 

*^  But  it  requires  a  competitive  examination,  of  Senators  generally,  but  little  doubt  that  the 

say  the  Senators  on  the  other  side,  before  yon  next  President  of  this  republic  will  be  a  Dem- 

put  a  man  into  office.    There  again  the  bill  is  ocrat 

a  cheat  and  a  mockery.    It  does  no  such  thing       '^  I  am  speaking  now  to  Democrats.    How 

in  spirit  and  substance.    For  fear  there  might  do  you  go  into  that  campaign?    Suppose  yon 

come  a  daj  when  a  Democratic  Executive  put  my  honorable  and  worthy  fnend  from 

would  administer  the  affairs  of  this  Govern-  Ohio  (Hr.  Pendleton),  or  my  honorable  friend 

ment,  and  that  day  might  not  be  very  distant,  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard),  or  any  other  one 

there  is  a  careful  provision  in  this  bill  that  it  of  the  prominent  and  able  gentlemen  mentioned 

shall  apply  only  to  the  lowest  class  who  are  to  for  the  place,  in  nomination  for  the  presidency, 

hold  office.    Tnere  shall  be  a  competitive  ex-  and  you  go  before  the  Democratic  masses  of 

amination  for  the  lowest  grade  only;  that  is  the  United  States  and  tell  them  that  yon  are 

free  to  all ;  and  the  Senator  from  Hassachu-  handicapped ;  that  all  the  offices  that  amount 

setts  who  took  his  seat  a  few  minutes  ago  very  to  anything,  the  higher  and  more  important 

earnestly  stated  that  that  was  one  of  the  strong  places,  are  already  disposed  of.    *  Disposed  of 

features  in  it.  how  f  ^  they  will  inquire.    ^  Why,  the  Kepubli- 

^*  Now,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  very  large  can  party  have  had  them  for  twenty-two  years, 

number  of  employes  in  the  departments  at  and  seeing  that  there  was  a  probability  of  a 

present,  occupymg  different  positions  in  them,  change  of  administration  ^ — to  put  it  in  no 

some  of  them  high  positions,  who  are  not  fit  stronger  light — ^  they  have  hedged,  and  they 

for  those  places,  morally,  intellectually,  or  in  have  taken  good  care  of  themselves ;   they 

any  other  manner ;  but  the  charmed  circle  is  have  passed  a  civil-service  bill  and  Democrats 

not  to  be  disturbed.    If  there  chances  to  be  have  helped  them  to  enact  it ;  and  we  have  it 

one  of  the  lower  clerkships  vacant,  then  the  on  the  statute-book  now  that  there  is  no  Dem- 

doors  are  thrown  wide  open  by  this  bill  and  ocrat  to  be  put  into  office  in  any  of  the  execu- 

every  American  citizen  may  come  up  and  com-  tive  departments  except  in  the  lowest  positions, 

pete  for  it.    It  will  not  do  to  go  higher  than  Above  them  the  Republicans  alone  may  com- 

that,  for  too  many  Democrats  might  get  in. '  pete  with  each  other  for  the  places;  but  there 

Tou  Democrats  can  come  up  and  compete  for  is  no  chance  for  a  Democrat.^ 
the  lowest  clerkships  that  are  to  be  filled ;  but       ^'  In  a  free  republican  government  like  this 

if  a  vacancy  occurs  above  that,  then  the  Repub-  those  who  belong  to  both  parties  fight  for  office 

lican  employes  and  officers  already  in  office,  as  well  as  principle.    Do  you  believe  that  the 

and  they  alone,  can  apply  for  the  advancement  Democratic  leaders  in  all  the  different  States 

or  promotion.    That  is  the  civil-service  reform  would  work  with  the  same  energy,  and  zeal, 

that  this  bill  gives  to  the  country ;  that  is  the  and  ability  as  they  would  if  you  held  out  to 

share  that  the  Democratic  party  gets  in  it.    I  them  a  chance  of  a  change  of  the  offices,  with 

repeat  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  the  change  of  the  Executive!   It  would  beoon« 

competition  is  only  general  for  the  lowest  office  trary  to  all  the  history  of  the  past  to  expect 

that  can  become  vacant.    There  a  Democrat  any  such  work. 

stands  a  chance  to  get  in  this  lowest  position,        **  I  know  it  has  been  replied  to  this  that  the 

but  if  fifty  vacancies  occur  above  it  only  the  Democratic  candidate  would  not  likely  have  so 

present  incumbents,  the  Republican  office-hold-  strong  opposition  from  the  Republican  office- 

ers,  can  compete  for  the  promotion.    That  is  holders  in  office.    I  have  no  faith  in  that.    The 

what  it  holds  out  to  the  Democratic  party.  That  Republican  office-holders  are  usually  ardent, 

is  our  share  in  its  benefits.  true  Republicans;  they  believe  in  the  pr»nci- 

'^  Now,  I  am  going  to  talk  plainly  to  Demo-  pies  and  practices  of  their  party,  and  they  want 
crat«.  It  is  not  required  for  us  to  mince  words  to  promote  and  perpetuate  them,  and  they  be- 
here,  for  the  country  very  well  understands  lieve  that  that  party  has  a  sort  of  divine  right 
this  whole  question.  The  Republican  partj  to  the  offices  of  this  Government,  and  thej 
have  had  the  offices  of  this  Government  for  will  be  as  true  to  their  party  in  the  campaign 
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as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole,  while  yoa  deaden  democratic  in  form,  and  yon  have  to  change 

the  energies  of  the  Democratic  leaders  from  the  nature  of  the  government  and  change  hn- 

the  lowest  to  the  highest  by  taking  away  any  man  natnre  also  before  yon  will  be  able  to 

indaoements  yon  would  otherwise  hold  out  to  adopt  in  practice  here  any  Utopian  theories 

them  to  fight  with  the  view  of  reaping  any  of  about  civii  service. 

the  rewards  of  success.    They  would  vote  the  ^*I  do  not  land  the  sentiment  mentioned  by 

ticketpatriotically  as  trne  Democrats,  but  the^  the  honorable   Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

would  not  exert  themselves  as  they  would  do  if  which  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Marcy,  that '  to  the 

they  believed  there  would  be  a  general  chanffe,  victors  belong  the  spoils.'    He  said  it  was 

or  even  a  change  of  one  half  the  persons  hold-  rather  coarse.    Probably  it  was ;  but  yet  to  a 

ing  the  offices.  very  great  extent  it  has  been  the  system  prac- 

^*  I  say,  then,  take  it  any  way  you  will,  I  do  ticed  from  the  first  day  of  the  inauguration  of 

not  see,  with  great  deference  to  my  friend  from  this  Gk)vemment :  and  whatever  yon  may  put 

Ohio,  why  at  this  time  a  Democrat  should  vote  upon  the  statute-book  it  will  be  the  system 

for  this  bul ;  certainly  not  without  important  practiced  until  its  fnneral-knell  is  sounded, 

amendments,  that  destroy  the  aristocracy  of  And  no  party  in  this  Government  ever  prao- 

Republican  office-holding  that  this  bill  pro-  ticed  the  sdoUs  system  with  more  zeal  and  en- 

vides  for.    Will  Democrats  vote  for  it  when  it  ergy  than  tne  Republican  party  has.    ^  To  the 

closes  the  doors  of  the  competitive  examination  victors  belong  the  spoils '  has  been  its  constant 

against  Democrats  for  every  position  except  motto  in  practice;  and  still  would  be,  if  im- 

the  very  lowest?    I  do  not  wonder  that  our  pending  defeat  did  not  stare*  it  in  the  face. 

Republican  friends  are  very  unanimous,  and  There  maybe  some  reforms,  some  of  the  worst 

very  anxious  at  this  time  for  the  passage  of  features  may  be  cut  off;  but  in  the  main  the 

this  bilL    The  only  wonder  I  have  is  that  it  Executive  who  comes  into  power  when  his 

has  taken  them  so  long  to  reach  this  point,  party  has  long  been  deprived  of  power  will 

The  first  four  years  when  they  were  in  power  find  a  way,  and  the  heads  of  departments 

were  years  of  war.    It  was  then  no  time  to  under  him  will  find  a  way  to  give  to  his  folio w- 

discuss  civil  service.  ers  the  benefit  of  the  offices  or  a  large  propor- 

*'  Perhaps  the  next  two  or  three  years  ought  tion  of  Uiem. 

not  be  counted,  daring  the  stonmer  period  of  ^*  I  say  the  argument  id  legitimate,  that,  give 

reconstruction ;  but  take  off  six  years  from  the  measure  all  yon  claim  for  it,  then  as  Dem- 

twenty-two  and  it  leaves  about  sixteen  years  ocrats  you  should  not  vote  to  handicap  your 

of  peaoe,  when  Senators  and  Representatives  candidate,  and  you  should  not  vote  to  retain 

were  in  condition  here  to  consider  the  best  in-  in  office  for  life  those  who  have  held  the  posi- 

terests  ot  the  *  whole  country.    It  has  taken  tions  for  so  long  a  time,  and  who  are  your  po- 

them  sixteen  years  to  reach  the  point  of,  as  litical  enemies.    But  if  it  is  not  true  that  it 

they   conidder,    a   real  civil-service   reform,  will  be  executed  or  that  it  amounts  to  anything. 

Well,  now,  to  show  the  humbuggery  in  this  then  this  is  a  vain  business  in  which  we  are  en- 

whole  affair,  there  was  a  very  good  dvil-ser-  gaged,  and  we  had  better  spend  our  time  in 

vice  statute  put  upon  the  book  some    vears  something  that  is  of  some  practical  utility. 

ago  when  Gen.  Grant  was  President,  and  the  *'  The  preamble  of  this  bill  promises  very 

law  was  not  only  enacted  but  the  machinery  finely.    1  desire  to  read  it: 

was  provided.     The  three  oommissionersr-I  44  TpjUrw,  common  justice  TOqoires  that  so  far  as 

beheve  three  was  the  number— were  appoint-  practicable,  all  dtiaens  duly  quafilled  ahall  be  allowed 

ed.    As  is  contemplated  by  the  act,  they  went  equal  opjMrtnnitiea,  on  grounds  of  penonal  fltneas, 

to  work :  civil-service  reform,  it  was  said,  was  for  eecunng  appointmentB^  employment,  and  Pfom<^ 

going  to  be  given  to  the  country  then.    Broad  g^Sk"*        subordinate  civil  service  of  the  TJmted 
j^enary  powers  were  given  to  the  President 

There  were  some  very  patriotic  and  able  pen-  "  Tliat  is  very  broad.    It  would  seem  to  be 

tlemen,  too,  on  the  commission.    One  of  tnem  a  very  good  doctrine.    But  I  confess  I  was 

was  ftx>m  my  own  State,  Judge  D.  A.  WaJker,  struck  when  I  looked  further  over  and  saw 

an  honored  name,  a  worthy  gentleman,  a  true  that  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  recital  of  the 

Republican.    They  worked  and  did,  no  doubt,  proper  principle  the  competitive  examinations 

the  best  they  knew  how ;  and  what  real  sub-  are  limited  to  the  lowest  grade  of  offices, 

stantial  reform  did  the  country  see?    It  be-  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  Justice  in 

came  so  much  of  a  mockery  tibat  Congress  in  case  of  the  lowest  grade  to  give  everybody  a 

a  few  years  afterward  refused  to  appropriate  chance ;  but  above  that  the  benefit  must  be 

the  salaries  of  the    commissioners.    It  was  confined  to  the  inner  circle,  those  who  have 

seen  to  be  a  deception  and  a  fraud  in  practice,  held  office  a  long  time  and  want  to  continue  to 

whatever  mi^t  have  been  intended  and  how-  hold  it ;  in  other  words,  to  Republicans, 

ever  sincere  President  Grant  might  have  been  *^  Again,  the  preamble  says: 

in  bis  pnrpose  to  carry  it  out  in  good  faith.    It  <«  Whereat,  justice  to  the  public  likewise  reonires 

failed.      It  was    an   inglorious  failure ;    and  that  the  Government  shall  nave  the  largest  choice 

matters  went  on  as  matters  will  go  on  m  this  •"ong  thom  likely  to  answer  the  reqdrements  of  the 

Government  public  aervice. 

^  This  is  ft  npnhlieBB  government;  it  is  '^  That  is  good  doctrine,  but  the  body  of  the 
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act  ia  in  the  teeth  of  it    The  GK>venunent  attempt  to  confine  him  to  the  loweat  grade  in 

should  have  the  largest  choice  among  those  filling  offices  where  vacancies  occurred  in  the 

likely  to  answer  the  requirements  as  to  quali-  manner  already  designated  ?    He  would  have 

ficationsfor  office,  and  jet  you  limit  the  choice  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  slower  than  the 

of  the  Government  in  the  body  of  the  bill  to  slowness  of  which  he  complained, 

the  lowest  grade.  "  Again,  he  said : 

**  Again:  («To  these  metns  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the 

"  Whtretu,  juatloo,  as  well  aa  economy,  effidenoy,  truiaartion  of  the  public  biuineM  ahaU  be  added  one 

and  inte^ly  in  the  pubUo  aervioe,  will  be  promoted  ^^^^h  ^  ^  removal  for  electioneering  aotovity. 

by  aubatitutuig  open  and  umform  competitive  exam-  *<  What  would  he  have  said  to  Uie  hundreds 

mationa  for  the  eacammationa  hePBtofore  held  in  pur-  of  clerks  who  are  given  time  when  elections 

suance  of  the  atatutea  of  1858  and  1855.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

'*  Economy,  efficiency,  and  the  integrity  of  wherever  there  is  a  Republican  State,  to  take 

the  service  will  be  promoted,  says  the  pream-  an  active  part  in  controlling  the  State  elections  f 

ble.  by  substituting  competitive  examinations,  Would  he  not  have  swept  the  last  one  of  them 

ana  yet  the  body  of  the  bill  denies  the  compet-  from  office  ?    He  adds   '  Or  open  and  indus- 

itive  examination,  so  far  as  the  public  gen-  trions  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  pres- 

erally  fiire  concerned,  to  all  persons  except  for  ent  Government,  legislative  and  executive.' 

the  lowest  grade  of  offices.    But  reference  has  "  If  they  took  an  active  part  in  politics 

been  made  here  to  the  letter  and  doctrines  of  against  him,  or  if  they  were  open  in  oppoei- 

Mr.  JefiPerson  on  this  question.    He  has  been  tion  to  the  principles  of  the  party  in  power 

cited  as  authority,  and  he  is  very  high  author-  administering  the  Grovemment,  they  were  to 

ity  on  any  subject  that  he  ever  handled.    There  go  by  the  board.    Hear  him  again : 

are  certain  expressions  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lin-  **  Every  officer  of  the  Government  may  vote  at 

coin  that  are  warped  to  mean  that  removals  electiona  according  to  his  conadence ;  but  we  ahoold 

should  take  place  for  cause  only,  and  that  hetray  the  cauae  committed  to  our  care  were  we  to 

qudificationsandfitnessaloneshouldbeb^^^^  ^^^^w^^"^' '  W?:2:^nt?i^^ 

to.  Mr.  Jefferson  inade  very  important  qualifica-  enable  you  to  judge  of  prominent  ofiTendeia  in  yoor 

tions  of  that  doctrine  m  that  letter.    I  propose  fitase,  in  the  caae  en  the  present  election, 

to  read  a  portion  of  it    He  speaks  of  the  action  n  *  t>^«i«^^4.  ^/p^^a^^  «„  «^«,  a**.*^  t   Tk«» 

of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  at  that  time,  .   "*  Prominent  offenders  in  your  State.     That 

^^A  -- ;   /  II  v-   1  «.*     *    T  *^  •  T  t      1     J  A  i  18,  those  who  had  taken  a  promment  part 

and  says  (see  his  letter  to  Levi  Lincoln,  dated  „"Li««.4.  i,«-  ^«^*  ««  n^««.»f;!.»«     ti,«*  «..- 

orxs,  page  40u; .  ^^y^  ^  judge  of  those  who  had  been  prominent 

"They  are  trying  alanders  now  which  nothuig  in  that  way.    Then  he  adds,  »I  pray  you  to 


,  and 
take 


?^?S!  frf=Vwhich  tliere  ahall  be  no  rasurTeoUon  for  it.  ^ark  them ;  be  quite  sure  of  your  ground 

I  still  think  our  original  idea  aa  to  office  is  beat:  that  ^u^^    i^«»«  \i.«  i^*  i  ♦^  v.i^ ,  k^  »^nM 

ia,  depend  for  the  obtainhig  a  just  participatiJn  on  *^®^  i«?^«  ^«  7^^  to  hun;  he  would 

deaths,  reaignationa,  and  deunquenoieB.  care  of  it.    Agam  ne  says: 

44  Ti«4.  !£»   T4vAu.a^»  •»««  w^^w^  4.k*»«  ♦■k«* .  **  I  have  been  urged  to  remove  Mr.  Whittemore,  the 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  says  more  than  that :  Burvevor  of  GlouoeSr,  on  grounds  of  neglect  of  iuty 

"Thia  will  leaat  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  and  induatrioua  oppoution.    Yet  no  ftota  are  ao  dia- 

and  prevent  their  giving  in  to  the  auggestion  of  our  tinctly  chaiwBd  aa  to  make  the  step  aure  which  we 

enemiea,  that  oura  baa  been  a  contest  for  office,  not  for  should  take  m  this.    Will  you  take  the  trouble  to 

princiDle.    Thia  ia  rather  a  alow  operation—rand  if  aatiafV  yourself  on  thia  point?    I  think  it  not  amias 

ne  haa  been  confined  to  the  lowest  grade  of  office  that  it  should  be  known  that  we  are  determined  to 

alone  he  would  have  thought  it  a  great  deal  slower]  remove  offlkwrs  who  are  active  oropen-mouthed  against 

—but  it  ia  aure  if  we  pursue  it  ateiuiily,  which,  how-  the  Government,  by  whidh  I  mean  the  Legialstare  aa 

ever,  haa  not  been  done  with  the  undeviating  reaolu-  well  aa  the  Executive, 

tion  1  could  have  wished.  u^^^  y^  language.    He  thought  it  not 

'^  Mr.  Jefferson  only  waited  for  deaths,  res-  amiss  that  it  shoi^d  be  known  that  they  were 

ignations,  and   delinquencies.     When  these  determined  to  remove  from  office  those  who 

came,  a  Republican,  as  the  Democrats  were  had  been  active  and  open-mouthed  against  the 

then  called,  was  to  be  put  into  office.    He  de-  Government  whether  in  the  legislative  or  the 

dares  that  was  very  slow.    And  what  does  executive  department    That  was  the  sort  of 

this  bill  do  ?    It  waits  in  the  same  manner  for  civil  service  that  Mr.  Jefferson  advocated ;  that 

deaths,  resignations,  or  delinquencies,  but  only  was  the  advice  he  gave  to  hb  friend  linooln^ 

in  the  lower  grades.    It  does  not  give  us  the  of  Oonnecticut ;  and  mind  you,  he  says, '  Mark 

chance  of  putting  in  a  Democrat  in  every  grade  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.'    And  so  it 

that  becomes  vacant,  because  the  competitive  will  be,  no  matter  what  civil-service  biU  yon 

examination  must  be  from  those  in  office  at  may  pass;  whenever  the  President  and  the 

the  time ;  for  all  above  the  lowest  grade.    It  heaids  of  departments  desire  to  do  so,  they  will 

confines  us  to  the  lowest  grade.    What  would  mark  them,  and  they  will  find  a  way  of  getting 

}li.  Jefferson  have  said  if  l^ere  had  been  an  rid  of  them. 
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**  Now,  Mr.  President,  one  word  as  to  the  competitive  examinations,  when  yon  ascertain 

Dattural  inherent  justice  of  this  case  aside  from  the  two  highest,  the  Democrat  shall  he  pre- 

all  poHtioal  Tiews  of  it,  or  any  partisan  yiew ;  f erred  nntU  one  half  the  office-holders  are 

what  is  right,  what  is  jast    According  to  this  Democrats.    I  can  see  an  equity  in  that;  not 

preamble,  it  is  right  and  Jast  that  men  should  if  you  confine  it,  however,  as  tUs  hill  does,  to 

take  their  chances  in  procuring  office,  and  have  the  lowest  grade  of  officers ;  but  if  you  will 

a  {MX  chance  in  accordance  with  their  ability,  throw  all  the  offices  in  these  departments  open 

their  intelligenee,  and  their  fitness  for  the  place ;  to  competition  when  vacancies  occur,  and  then 

all  tax- payers  and  all  citizens  should  stana  upon  take  the  two  highest  and  give  the  preference 

grounds  of  equality,  taking  chances  alike,  with  to  the  Democrat  until  the  Democrats  have  half 

no  favored  class  ana  no  proscribed  olsss.  the  offices,  there  is  something  like  a  just  and 

^^  What  is  the  state  of  things  in  this  repub-  equitable  civil  service.    Tou  would  have  to 

lican  Government  of  ours?    There  are  now,  give  the  Greenback  party  some  portion;  but  I 

it  is  said,  about  65,000,000  people ;  there  are  am  willing  to  meet  this  question  anywhere 

about  110,000  officers  and  persons  holding  em-  upon  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case.    I  do 

ployment  under  the  Government,  and  those  not  fear  to  go  before  the  populace  upon  it,  and 

places  are  held  by  Republicans  almost  invari-  say  that  I  do  not  favor  tms  policy  of  civil  ser- 

ably.    It  is  true  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  vice,  because  of  its  ii^ustice,  its  inequidity,  and 

setts  told  us  a  while  ago  that  the  President  of  its  want  of  equity.    The  Democrats  perform 

the  United  States  now  stands  pledged  to  sign  their  part  of  the  duties  and  bear  their  part 

and  support  a  measure  for  civil-service  refonn.  of  the  burdens  of  this  Government;  they  pay 

Why  doae  he  stand  so?    What  new-bom  idea  their  portion  of  the  taxes ;  they  do  their  part 

has  put  him  on  that  platform  ?    I  speak  kindly  of  the  military  service ;  in  a  word,  they  do 

of  him  personally^  for  I  have  great  regard  for  faithfully  the   duties   incumbent   upon   dti- 

him  J  but  hispolitioal  course  we  have  a  right  zens. 

to  disouas.     Wnat  administration,  at  any  time  "  Why  is  it,  then,  that  they  should  be  pro- 

einoe  the  foundation  of  this  Grovemment,  has  scribed  not  only  for  the  long  period,  when  it 

ever  been  more  prescriptive,  so  far  as  appoint-  has  already  been  so,  but  for  all  future  time? 

ments  to  office  are  concerned  ?     How  many  Why  are  they  not  worthy  of  their  part  in  the 

Democrats  has  he  left  in,  holding  offices  of  any  patronage  and  offices  of  the  GK>vemment  if 

importance?     Some  of  his  predecessors  were  they  bear  their  part  in  the  burdens  of  the 

more  liberal  on  that  subject    But  when  he  GK>vemment?     mil  some  Senator  who  is  so 

came  in  I  presume  those  having  influence  re<  anxious  for  this  civil-service  reform  please  teU 

quired  of  him  that  he  should  make  a  dean  me  why  it  is  that  the  Democrats  have  no  equity, 

sweep,  and  he  has  made  it  as  near  as  any  ad-  no  rights  as  a  class?    I  know  it  has  become 

minbtration  ever  can.  popular  to  prate  about  civil-service  reform. 

^^  What>  then,  is  the  modest  proposition  here  ?  We  have  haa  it  in  Presidents'  messages  and  in 
It  is  to  give  to  the  Republican  party,  accord-  reports  of  heads  of  the  departments  until  it  is 
ing  to  the  theory  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  yet  how  delusive ! 
espedaUy  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Mas-  In  practice  it  amounted  to  nothing  from  the 
saohnsetts,  a  permanency  in  tiiese  offices.  What  very  commencement,  and  now  this  bill  pro- 
is  the  RepubHoan  party  of  this  country?  It  poses  to  make  it  an  engine  of  inequality,  ii^us- 
ia  a  minority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  tice,  and  wrong  to  the  larger  half  of  the  tax- 
In  1876  Samuel  J.  TUden  was  elected  President  payers  and  voters  and  people  of  the  United 
of  these  United  States,  and  he  got  a  popular  states. 

nutjority  of  about  250,000.    In  1880  James  A.  *^  I  will  give  my  sanction  to  no  such  meas- 

Gsraeld  was  legally  and  constitutionally  elected  ure^  and  if  no  other  man  in  this  chamber  votes 

President  of  these  United  States,  but  he  was  against  it  I  will  pride  myself  in  recording  my 

elected  by  a  plurality  only;  adding  the  Demo-  vote  against  a  measure  that  proscribes  a  ma- 

cratic  vote  and  the  Greenback  vote  together,  jority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 

he  was  beaten  on  the  popular  vote  by  over  which  majority  I  act,  and  drives  them  from 

800,000  majority.  The  Republican  part}|^  then,  public  positions  for  almost  a  generation  to 

are  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  United  come,  opens  the  way  to  the  lowest  grades  that 

States,  and  yet  they  hold  to-day  almost  all  the  we  may  come  into  the  lowest  positions  only, 

offices  connected  with  the  Government  of  the  and  leaves  the  balance  to  those  already  in,  who 

United  States.    Is  it  right,  "Mr,  President,  as  a  are  all  Republicans.    I  treat  it  on  its  equities, 

naked  question  of  justic^  equity,  and  fair  play,  I  treat  it  on  its  justice,  and  denounce  it  as  un- 

tiiat  this  state  of  things  snomd  continue?  They  fair,  as  fraught  with  wrong,  injustice,  and  in- 

have  had  this  advantage  for  twenty-two  years,  equality,  and  I  ask  any  one  who  can  to  defend 

^w  long  has  this  minority  a  divine  right  to  it  as  a  principle  of  equity.    If  the  Democracy 

govern  this  country?  had  been  twenty-two  years  in  power,  and  had 

**  No,  if  we  are  to  have  a  just  and  equitable  the  control  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of  this 

dvfl-eervioe  reform,  let  it  be  a  reform  of  the  Government,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this 

abases  of  the  party  that  has  so  long  wielded  side  you  would  hear  a  different  voice  from  the 

the  power  of  the  Government,  and  let  that  other  side,  in  my  opinion ;  I  think  they  would 

reform  be  put  upon  the  basis  that  in  future  see,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  con.- 
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olosioii,  that  the  bill  was  mgust,  unequal,  and  Senators  Yoorhees,  Vest,  and  OookreU,  espe- 

onght  not  to  pass.  ciallj  took  oooasion  to  bring  ont  the  reoord 

'<  Bat  there  is  another  provision  in  conneo-  of  the  party  in  power,  in  contrast  with  the 

tion  with  this  bill  which  may  require  some  at-  principles  of  the  measure.     The  bill  finallT 

tention.    The  country  has  been  greatly  shocked  passed  the  Senate,  Dea  27,  1882,  by  the  fof- 

by  the  practices  of  the  Republican  party,  by  lowing  yote: 

their  levying  ^sessments  upon  subordinates  in  y^^Aldrich,  Allien,  Anthony,  Bayaid,  Cwne- 

the  various  offices  of  the  Government  to  be  xon  of  PennsylvMiia,  Cnmeron  of  Wisooiiam,  Cook- 


it  highly  penal,  if  not  a  penitentiary  crime,  for  Moirifl,  Pendleton.  PUttTPlumb,  Bt^lins,  Sewell, 

any  officer  or  committee  to  do  what  the  Re-  Vest,  WBlker,  Windom— 88. 

publican  committee  did  in  the  last  campaign.  Nat»— Brown,  CalVJonaa,  MoPhewon,  Morgan— 5. 

And  while  I  deny  that  the  great  minority  of  chlj^Ba^^^air,  ^.^^^^^ 

the  people  of  the  United  States  have  either  Hampton.  HsniB,  Ingalls,  ^imston,  KeUogg,  Mo- 

clamored  or  called  for  a  civil-service  measure  Pill,  MoMillan,  Mahone,  Mazey.  Mitchell.  Pugh, 

of  the  character  contemplated  by  this  act,  I  5*n«onk  Saulsbuiy,  Saunden,    Sawyeri  Shennan, 

admit  that  there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  Plater,  Vance,  Van  Wyok,  Voorheea.  ^iU5ams-^. 

enactment  of  a  law  to  punish,  and  punish  se-  Iq  the  House,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  se- 
verely, the  practice  of  soliciting  and  virtually  Ject  committee  on  civil-service  reform,  and  re- 
compelling  donations  of  part  of  their  salaries  ported  back  without  amendment  by  Mr.  Kas- 
f rom  subordinates  in  the  aifTerent  departments,  son,  of  Iowa,  Jan.  4, 1888.  He  at  once  moved 
But  whv  pass  a  civil-service  bill  of  the  charac-  the  previous  question,  which  was  carried,  and 
ter  of  this  to  get  that  provision  into  it?  Why  after  a  brief  discussion  the  measure  passed  the 
not  meet  the  question  fairly  and  squarely,  like  House  by  the  following  vote : 
bold,  sensible  men,  and  amend  the  penal  code  TiA»-Aldrich,  Anderson,  Bair,  Bayne,  Beach,  Bd- 
of  the  United  States  by  the  enactment  of  a  ford,  Belmont,  Bcltahoover,Beny,Bkgham,BiBboe, 
law  providing  ample  punishment  for  those  who  Blanchard,  Bowman,  BragK.  Brigga,  Buck,  Buckner, 
practice  this  system  in  future  f  No  civil-service  Julius  C.Bum)W8,JoB.T[.  BuiTowB,Buttei^ort^^ 
till  is  n«.«sary.    It  wants  a  penal  statute  to  S^i^bST^^S^^^^^ 

make  the  infamous  practoce  a  high  misde-  STcdx,  Wm.   B.  Cox^  Crapo,  CiaVena,  Cullen, 

meaner,  if  not  a  felony.    Those  who  claim  that  Ctntin,  Lowndes  H.  Iiavis,  Deering,  De  Motte, 

the  people  at  the  last  election  not  only  con-  Peuster,  Pexendorf,  Dingley,  Eimentroat,   Erieti 

demned  the  corrupt  methods  and  practices  of  f?^^^  S.  Fwrwdl,  Fisher,  flower,  Ford,  J^t, 

the  Republican  pSrty.  but  that  th^  deniand  ^T'llJ^^i^^^X^^'i^:^ 

the  so-called  civil-service  reform  contemplated  Haseltine,  Haskell,  RtSdi^  Hepburn,  Herbert,  Abrun 

by  this  bill  as  a  remedy,  make  a  great  mistake.  8.  Hewittl  O.  W.  Hewitt,  Hifi,  Hisoock,  Hitt,  Hob- 

The  corrupt  practices  have  been  condemned.  UtwjllJHolman,  Houk,  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Jadwin, 

The  people  have  spoken  in  thunder-tones  of  S!?wJ^i.i????!  ?^.??H.''^°*^.^??^?.»_?¥?^' 


denounce  the  admitted  mail 
lican  officials,  and  deman( 

what  remedy!   Not  that  we  p«»  a  law  to  oon-  5?Z^i^S&hir>'bJ^„:Qr^"Ko'bta^^^^ 

tinue  the  perpetrator*  of  these  great  wronga  m  Wm.  E.  BoUnaon,  Boaecmis,  Byin,  SoovUle,  Sena- 

o£Soe  for  life  or  a  term  of  rears.    The  party  to  ton,  Sherwin,  Otho  B.  Singleton,  Skinner,  A.  Heir 

which  they  belontr  has  held  power  twenty-two  |°"^i  J-  ^yi^„S'"'*h,  Speer,  Spooner,  Springer, 

years.    It  is  time  there  was  a  change.    And  the  Sj^So^'mH^^^L'^TS^L/'T^^riCS: 

peoriedemand,a..aremedyf.^e%Hr.bases,  ^^^^^^;4^1^^t7JS;y^ 

a  change  of  officials.    They  demand  that  the  worth.  Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  washbum,  Watson, 

unfaithml  public  servants,  whose  maladminis-  Webber,  Chas.  O.  Wiuiama,  Willis,  Willita,  Wilson, 

tration  can  not  be  denied,  be  hurled  from  pow-  ^^^^ '^-^^^'T'P^      .,.,     «,   ,,        «,    , 

er,  and  that  their  places  be  filled  by  hon«rt,  j^^J^J^/^ii^^^l^^i^t, 

capable  men,  who  Will  reform  the  public  service  Culberson,  Dunn,  Forney,   Garrison,  Geddee,  N. 

by  a  return  to  the  purer  and  better  methods  J.  Hammond,  Hardenbeigh^  Hoge,  Hubbe,  Kenna, 

practiced  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic;  who  King»  ^o%5^*>™»^l^,^«7"i  Mwoniug,  Maish, 

will  cut  off  all  surplus  and  unnecessary  officials,  MoKenae,  MoMilUn,  Mills,  Moore,  Gates,  Beagan, 

clerks  and  employes;  and  all  extravagant  waste  i^^,^^^^.  ferfoSi  Itt  Kl 

of  the  public  treasure,  which  IS  wrung  by  taxa-  Warner,  WeUbom,   Whltthome,  Thos.   WUliams, 

tion  from  the  labor  of  the  people."  Geo.  D.  Wise.— 47. 

Many  Senators  participated  in  the  debate  on  _  Not  Vormo-Armfleld,  Barbour,  Bl^ok,  Brewer, 

the  passage  of  L  bitf ;  but  the  discussion,  B--5e??SS;  S^V^^n?ae$» 

thoagh  long,  was  not  mteresting,  and  frequent-  Danall,  bavidwn,  Geo!  B.  Davis,  Dawes,  iibrell, 

ly  degenerated  into  partisan  recriminations.  Dowd,  Dugro,  DunneU,  Dwight,  Ellis,  Evlns,  Chaa. 
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B.  Farwell,  Fnlkenon,  Oibooo,  Henry  S.  Harris,  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the 

Haielton,  Heilman,   Hendenon,  Hemdon,  Hooker,  political  action  of  any  person  or  body. 

Horr,   House,   Hubbell,   Hutchins,  Jas.  K.   Jonea,  7.  There  shall  be  non-competitiTe  examinations  in 

Joyce,   Laddj  Latham,    Lynch,    Mackey,   Martin,  all  proper  cases  before  the  commission,  when  compe- 

ICason,  McCoid,  Money,  Mosgrove,  Muldrow,  March,  tent  penons  do  not  compete,  after  notice  has  been 

Paeheco,  Page,  Parker,  Paul,  Phister^  Prescott,  Ban-  given  of  the  existence  of  the  vacancy,  under  such  rules 

dall.  Bay,  Beese,  Jno.  B.  iUce,  Tneron  M.  Bice,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  oomnussioners  as  to  the 

J.  8.  Bichardson,  Bobertson,  BuseoU,  Scales,  Shack-  manner  of  giving  notice. 

elfonL   Shallenberger,   Shelley.   Shults,   Simonton,  8.  That  notice  shiJl  be  given  in  writing  by  the  ap- 

Jas.  W.  Singleton,  ]>ietrich  0.  Smith,  Spaulding,  pointing  power  to  said  commission  of  Uie  perK>na 

Stone,  Strait,  B.  w.  Townaend,  Tucker^alentine,  selected  for  appointment  or  employment  fromamoitt 

Van  Yoorhia,  West,  Wliite,  Moigan  B.  Wise,  Bei^.  those  who  have  been  examined,  of  the  place  of  resH 

Wood,  Young— 87.  dence  of  such  persons,  of  the  rqection  of  any  such 

J«aary  16th  the  biU  was  approved  by  the  ST^^^^M^S^^'S^i?:^^^ 

President.    It  u  as  follows :  a^e  shall  be  kept  by  aaid  commission. 

An  act  (S.  188)  to  regulate  and  improve  the  dvil  And  any  neceaaaiy  exceptions  from  said  eight  ftmda- 

service  of  the  United  States.  mental  provisions  of  the  rules  shall  be  set  forth  in 

3$  U  0naeUd  by  th4  StnaU  and  ffoute<if  Rtprttenta-  couDoction  with  such  rules,  and  the  reasons  therefor 

Horn  of  tks  UniUd  Siatm  of  Amenci  in  Congrtm  oa-  shaU  be  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  oommis- 

aii6y<rf.  That  the  iSeaident  is  authorized  to  appoint,  sion. 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  8.  Said  commisaion  ahall.  subject  to  the  rules  that 

three  pemons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  stiall  be  mav  be  made  by  the  Presiaent^  make  regulations  for, 

adherenta  of  the  same  party,  as  dvU-aervice  oommis-  ana  have  control  of,  such  exammations,  and,  through 

rionen,  and  said  three  commissioners  shall  constitute  its  memben  or  the  examiners,  it  shall  supervise  and 

the  United  States  dvil-servioe  commission.     Said  i>reserve  the  records  of  the  same ;  and  said  commis- 

oommiasioners  shall  hold  no  other  official  place  under  sion  shall  keep  minutes  of  ita  own  proceedinga. 

the  United  States.  i.  Said  commission  may  make  mveatigations  con- 

The  President  may  remove  any  commiarioner ;  and  oeming  the  facts,  and  nuiy  report  upon  all  matten 

any  vacancy  in  ttie  ^Ition  of  commissioner  shall  be  touching  the  enforcement  and  effaotB  of  said  rules  and 

so  flUed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  regulations,  and  concerning  the  action  of  any  examiner 

consent  of  the  Senate,  as  to  oonform  to  said  conditions  or l)oard  of  examinera  hereinafter  provided  for,  and 

fbr  the  flrat  selection  of  commissionen.  its  own  subordinatea,  and  those  in  the  public  service. 

The  comnussioners  shall  each  receive  a  salair  of  in  respect  to  the  execution  of  thia  act 

18,500  a  year.    And  each  of  aaid  commisBioners  shall  6.  said  commisnon  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 

be  pud  his  necessarv  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  President  for  transmission  to  Congress,  showing 

the  discharge  of  hia  auty  aa  a  commissioner.  its  own  action,  the  rulea  and  regulations  and  the  ex- 

SBonoH  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  saidoommis-  captions  thereto  in  force,  the  practical  effects  thereof, 
aioners :  1.  To  aid  the  Preaident,  as  he  mav  requeat,  and  anv  suggestions  it  may  approve  for  the  more 
in  preparing  auitable  rulea  for  carrying  this  act  into  eflbctnai  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
effect,  and  when  said  rules  shall  have  oeen  promul-  Sao.  8.  That  aaid  commission  is  authorized  to  em- 
gated  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  United  ploy  a  chief  examiner,  apart  of  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
Statea  in  the  departmenta  and  offices  to  which  auy  under  its  direction,  to  act  with  the  examining  boards, 
such  rules  may  relate  to  aid,  in  all  proper  ways,  in  so  far  aa  practicable,  whether  at  Washington  or  else- 
carrybig  aaid  rulea,  and  any  modifications  thereor,  into  where,  and  to  secure  accuracy,  uniformity,  and  justice 
effiwt.  in  all  their  proceedings,  which  ahall  be  at  all  timea 

i.  And,  among  other  things,  aaid  rules  shall  provide  open  to  him. 

and  dedare,  as  nearly  aa  the  conditions  of  good  ad-  The  chief  examiner  ahall  be  entitled  to  recdve  a 

ministration  will  warrant,  as  foUowa :  salary  at  the  rate  of  |8,000  a  year,  and  he  ahall  be 

1.  For  open,  competitive  examinations  for  testing  paid  hia  necessary  travehng  expenses  incurred  in  the 

the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  public  service  now  discharge  of  hia  anty, 

daaaified  or  to  m  daaaifled  hereunder.    Such  exami-  The  oommission  shall  have  a  secretary,  to  bo  ap- 

nationa  ahall  be  practical  in  their  character,  and  so  far  pointed  by  Uie  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary 

as  may  be  shall  relate  to  those  matters  wUch  will  of  $1,600  per  annum.    It  may,  when  necessary,  em- 

fiurly  teat  the  relative  oapadty  and  fitness  of  the  per-  ploy  a  stenographer  and  a  messenger,  who  shall  be 

sons  examined  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of  the  service  paid,  when  employed,  the  former  at  the  rate  of  $1«800 

into  which  they  aeek  to  M  appointed.  a  year,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  $600  a  year.    The 

a.  That  all  the  offices,  places,  and  employmonta  so  commission  shall,  at  Waahington,  and  in  one  or  more 

arranged  or  to  be  arranged  in  dasses  shall  be  filled  by  places  in  each  State  and  Territory,  where  examinations 

selections  according  to  grade  from  among  thoae  graded  are  to  ti^e  place,  designate  and  select  a  suitable  num- 

highest  aa  the  reaulta  of  anoh  competitive  examina-  ber  of  persons,  not  less  than  three,  in  the  official  ser- 

tioosi.  vice  of  tiie  united  States,  redding  in  said  State  or 

K  Appointmenta  to  the  public  service  aforesaid  in  Territory,  after  consulting  the  headof  the  department 

the  depwtmenti  at  Waahington  shall  be  apportioned  or  6ffice  in  which  such  persons  serve,  to  be  members 

among  the  several  States  and  Territories  ana  the  Dia-  of  boards  of  examiners,  and  may  at  any  time  substi- 

trict  <»  Columbia  upon  the  baaia  of  population  as  ascer-  tnte  any  other  peiaon  in  said  service  uving  in  such 

tained  at  the  last  preceding  census.    Every  applica-  State  or  Territory  in  the  place  of  any  one  so  selected. 

tion  foft  an  examination  ahall  contain,  among  other  Such  boards  of  exaodnerB  ahall  be  so  located  as  to 

things,  a  statement,  under  oath,  aettinfc  forth  his  or  make  it  reasonably  convenient  and  inexpensive  for 

her  actual  bona  fUU  residence  at  the  time  of  making  applicants  to  attend  before  them ;  and  where  there 

the  application,  aa  well  aa  how  long  he  or  she  haa  been  are  persons  to  be  examined  in  any  State  or  Territory, 

areaident  of  such  place.  examinationa  ahall  be  hdd  therein  at  least  twice  in 

i.  That  there  ahall  be  a  period  of  probation  before  each  year, 

any  absolute  appointment  or  employment  aforesdd.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  postmaster,  and 

0.  That  no  person  in  the  public  service  is  for  that  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  any  place  out- 

reaaon  under  any  obligation  to  oontribnte  to  any  po-  side  of  the  District  of  Columbia  where  exuninations 

litioal  fhnd,  or  to  render  any  political  service,  ana  toat  are  directed  by  the  Preaident  or  by  said  board  to  be 

he  will  not  be  removed  or  otherwise  prqudiced  for  held,  to  allow  the  reaaonable  use  of  the  public  bdld- 

reftidng  to  do  so.  ings  for  holding  such  examinations,  and  in  all  proper 

6i.  That  no  perw>n  in  aaid  service  haa  any  right  to  waya  to  ffidlitatft  the  aame. 
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Sio.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  8io.  7.  That  after  theexplntloii  of  lixmoiitha  ftom 

the  Interior  to  caoee  enitable  ana  ooavenient  rooms  the  passage  of  this  sot  no  officer  or  clerk  shall  be  ap- 

and  aooommodationa  to  be  assi^ed  or  provided,  and  pointed,  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  enter  or 

to  be  Aimished,  heated,  and  lighted,  at  the  city  of  be  promoted  in  eitherof  the  said  disssen  now  ezisdng, 

Wsshington,  for  carqring  on  the  work  of  said  com-  or  that  mav  be  arnnged  hereunder  pursuant  to  mad 

mission  and  ssid  ezammations,  and  to  cause  the  neoes-  rules,  until  ne  has  pasSod  an  eramination,  or  is  shown 

saiy  stationeiy  and  other  artiolea  to  be  supplied,  and  to  be  specially  exempted  from  auoh  examination  in 

the  necessary  printing  to  be  done  for  said  commisakm.  oonfonnitr  herewith. 

Sao.  6.  Tliat  any  said  commissioner,  examiner,  copy-  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
ist,  or  messenffer,  or  any  person  in  the  public  service  take  from  those  honorably  dischaiged  frt)m  the  miU- 
who  shall  wiUmlly  and  corruptly,  by  himself  or  in  co-  tary  or  naval  service  anv  preference  confeired  by  the 
operation  with  one  or  more  other  persons,  defeat,  de-  seventeen  hundred  and  ml^-fourth  secti<m  of  the  Re- 
ceive, or  obrtruct  any  person  in  respect  of  his  or  her  vised  Statutes,  nor  to  take  from  the  President  any 
right  of  examination  acoordinff  to  any  such  rules  or  ng-  authority  not  inconsiBtent  with  this  act  conferred  by 
uutions,  or  who  shall  willfaUy,  corruptly,  and  ftlsely  the  seventeen  hundred  and  flfty-third  section  of  said 
mark,  gnide,  estimate,  or  report  upon  the  examiner  statutes ;  nor  shall  any  officer  not  in  the  executive 
tion  or  proper  standing  of  any  person  examined  here-  branch  of  the  Government,  or  any  person  merely  em- 
under,  or  aid  in  so  doing,  or  who  shall  willMly  and  ployed  as  a  laborer  or  workman,  oe  required  to  be 
corruptly  make  any  iUse  representations  concerning  dsasifled  hereunder ;  nor,  unless  by  direction  of  the 
the  same  or  oonceining  the  person  examined,  or  who  Senate,  shall  any  person  who  has  been  nominated  for 
shall  willftilly  and  corruptly  frimish  to  any  person  oonflrmation  hy  the  Senate  be  required  to  be  daasi- 
anv  special  or  secret  information  for  the  purpose  of  fled  or  to  pass  an  examination, 
either  improving  or  ii^juring  the  prospects  or  chances  Sbo.  8.  That  no  person  habitually  usins  intoxiaat- 
of  an^  person  so  examined,  or  to  be  examined,  beinf  in^  beverages  to  excess  shall  be  ^point^  to,  or  re- 
emH>mted,  employed,  or  promoted,  shall  for  each  such  tamed  in,  any  office,  ^pointment,  or  employment  to 
ofiense  be  deemed,  guill^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  an  appUcable. 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  Sao.  9.  That  whenever  there  are  already  two  or 
less  than  $100.  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprison-  more  members  of  a  family  in  the  public  service  in  the 
ment  not  less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  one  year,  mdes  covered  b^  this  act,  no  other  member  of  such 
or  by  both  sudi  flne  and  imprisonment.  nunily  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  any  of  said 

Sxo.  6.  That  within  sixty  days  after  the  paseaffe  of  grades, 

this  act  it  shall  be  the  dutj  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Sao.  10.  That  no  recommendation  c^  any  person 

Treasury,  in  as  near  conformity  as  may  be  to  the  claasi-  who  shall  apply  for  offioe  or  place  under  the  pro  vis- 

fication  of  certain  clerks  now  existing  under  the  one  ions  of  this  act  which  may  be  given  b^  any  Senator 

hundred  and  rixty-thlrd  section  of  the  Bevised  Stat-  or  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea,  except  as 

utes,  to  arrsnfle  in  classes  the  several  derka  and  per-  to  the  character  or  residence  of  the  applicant,  shsil  be 

sons  employed  by  the  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  received  or  considered  by  any  person  concerned  in 

and  appraisers,  or  either  of  them,  or  being  in  the  pub-  making  any  examination  or  appointment  under  this 

lie  service,  at  their  respective  offices  in  each  customs  act 

district  where  the  whole  number  of  said  clerks  and  Sao.  11.  That  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  Ter- 
persons  shall  be  altogether  as  many  as  flfty.  And  ritorial  Deleoate  of  the  Congress,  or  Senator,  Bepre- 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  direction  of  the  sentative,  or  I)elesiUfi  elect,  or  any  officer  or  emnloyA 
President,  said  Secretary  shall  make  the  like  class!-  of  either  of  said  Mouses,  and  no  executive,  jumcial, 
fication  or  arrsngement  of  clerks  and  persons  so  em-  military,  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
ployed,  in  connection  with  any  ssid  office  or  offices,  clerk  or  employ^  of  sny  department^  branch,  or  bu- 
rn anv  other  customs  district.  And,  upon  like  request,  reau  of  the  executive,  judicial,  or  military  or  naval 
and  ror  the  purposes  of  this  act,  said  Secretary  shall  service  of  tlie  United  States  shall,  directly  or  indirect- 
arrange  in  one  or  more  of  said  classes,  or  of  existing  ly,  solicit  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned 
classes,  any  other  clerks,  agents,  or  persons  employed  in  soliciting  or  receiving,  sny  assessment,  subscrip- 
under  his  department  in  any  said  district  not  now  tion,  or  contribution  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
dassifled ;  and  every  such  arrangement  and  dassiflca-  ever,  from  any  officer,  derk,  or  employe  ofthe  United 
tion  upon  being  made  shall  be  reported  to  the  Presi-  States,  or  sny  department^  branch,  or  bureau  thereof, 
dent.  or  ftx>m  any  person  receiving  any  aalary  or  compensa- 

a.  Within  said  sixt^  days  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tion  from  moneys  derived  nom  the  Treasury  of  the 

Postmaster-General,  m  oeneral  conformity  to  aaid  one  United  States. 

hundred  and  sixty-thira  section,  to  separately  anange  Sao.  IS.  That  no  person  shall,  in  any  room  or  build- 
in  dassos  the  several  derka  and  persons  employed  or  inff  occupied  in  the  disohme  oi  offidal  dutiea  by  any 
In  the  public  service  at  eadi  post-office,  or  under  any  officer  or  employ^  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in 
postmaster  of  the  United  States,  where  toe  whole  num-  this  act,  or  in  any  navy-yard,  fort,  or  arsenal}  solidt  in 
oer  of  said  derks  and  persons  shall  together  amount  any  manner  whatever,  or  receive  any  contnbution  of 
to  as  many  as  flfty.  And  thereafter,  from  time  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  for  any  political 
time,  on  the  direction  of  the  President,  it  shall  be  the  purpose  whatever. 

duty  of  the  Postmastei^Qeneral  to  arrange  in  like  Sxo.  18.  No  officer  or  employ^  ofthe  United  Statea 

dasses  the  derks  snd  persons  so  employed  in* the  mentioned  in  this  act  shsll  discharge,  or  promote,  or 

postal  service  in  connection  with  any  other  post-office;  degrsde,  or  in  any  manner  change  the  official  rank 

and  every  such  arrangement  and  dassiflcation  upon  or  compensation  of  any  other  officer  or  employ^,  or 

beingmade  shall  be  reported  to  the  President.  promise  or  threaten  so  to  do,  forgiving  or  withholding 

8.  That  from  time  to  time  said  Secretanr,  tj^e  Post-  or  neglecting  to  make  any  contribution  of  money  or 

master-General,  and  each  of  the  heads  of  aepartments  other  valuable  thing  for  any  political  purpose, 

mentioned  in  the  one  hundred  end  flfty-eighth  section  Sao.  14.  That  no  officer,  derk,  or  other  person  in 

of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  and  each  head  of  an  office  the  service  ofthe  United  States  shall,  directly  or  indi* 

shall,  on  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  for  fiidli-  rectiy,  five  or  hand  over  to  anv  other  officer,  derk,  or 

tating  the  execution  of  this  act,  respectively  revise  any  person  m  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 

then  existing  dassiflcation  or  arranjrement  of  those  in  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea, 

their  respective  departments  and  offices,  snd  shall,  for  or  Territorial  Delegate,  any  money  or  other  valuable 

the  purpose  of  the  examination  herein  provided  for,  thing  on  account  of  or  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion 

indude In  one  or  more  of  such  dasses.  so  far  as  prao-  of  any  political  object  whatever, 

ticable,  subordinate  places,  derks,  and  offlceia  in  the  Sao.  15.  That  any  person  who  shsll  be  gnil^  of 

public  service  pertaining  to  their  respective  depart-  violating  any  provision  ofthe  four  foregoiug  sections 

ments  not  before  dassifled  for  examination.  shall  be  deemed  guil^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall. 
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en  «xDvi«tion  tbenof,  he  punished  by  t  fine  not  ez-  Honfie  one  week  ago,  asking  that  this  redaction 

oeadi^  $6,000,  or  by  Impriaomnent  for  b  teirn  nol  niight  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884, 

SS^teXi^^^TSe^^SLr"  "^^"^  reflrred  U>  the  history  of  postage,  anl'de^- 

oped  in  the  investigation   information  of  a 

Isdirtlsi  af  the  latof  ftr  Letter-PMIiigir— In  character  that  can  with  directness,  and  to  my 

the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill,  as  reported  mind  convincing  force,  be  called  to  the  atten- 

from  the  Honse  Ck>mmtttee  on  Appropriations,  tion  of  this  Hoose,  without  reference  at  this 

there  was  a  provision  for  the  redaction  of  post-  time  to  the  several  redactions  of  postage  on 

age  on  letters  from  8  cents  to  2  cents  per  half-  letter  matter  since  the  first  act  of  Congress 

ounce,  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  fixing  rate  of  postage   on  domestic  letters, 

Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads.    The  proposition  Feb.  20,  1792,  was  nassed.    It  seems  bat  just 

was  discnssed  at  some  length  in  both  brandies  that  the  recommendation  under  date  of  Nov. 

of  Congress.    Mr.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  80,  1850,  of  Postmaster-General  N.  K.  Hall, 

in  advocating  the  measore,  Deo.  14^  1882,  be-  and  the  approval  of  the  same  by  President 

fore  the  House,  said :  Fillmore,  snould  receive  attention. 

^*I  desire,  before  the  Honse  passes  Judgment  "  Ez-Postmaster-General  Hall,  in  his  report, 

upon  the  question  of  reduction  of  postage  in-  1860,  makes  the  following  recommendation : 

oorporated  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  to  submit  a  ^  considerable  reduction  of  letter-poetoge  and  the 

some  facts  as  well  as  some  figures  (figures  adoption  of  a  uniform  hiland  late  are  Paired  by 

which  have  been  verified  by  the  Post- Office  a  Isrse  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

officials  and  found  correct),  warranting  and  •  ..  I  recommend  Uiat,  the  inland  lettei^poetaffo  be 

<ni.»:r.r:M<.  ♦i.^^   w^m^wxr^n^^    l^y^m^,j\    v^   *u^  itKluoed  to  8  ceuta  tfao  smifle  letter  whott  pTepaid,  sod 

justifying  the  proposition,  reported    by    the  be  fl»d  rt  the  uniform  n!te  of  6  oenti  wfien  not  pre- 

Committee  on  the  Post-Offlce  and  Post-Roads,  p^id;  and  also  that  the  PoetmMter-Qeneral  be  re- 

for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  letter^postage  quired  to  reduce  this  prepaid  rate  to  S  cents  the  shigle 

from  8  cents  per  half-ounce  to  2  cents  per  half-  letter  whenever  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  rev- 

nntiAA  i\r  frunt\r%n  thAPAAf  aa  thtk  Uw  fnr  tha  enues  of  the  department,  after  the  reductions  now 

^^  Jni^if  ^5.  m^i^-.  .W J  ^^nlS  recommended,  sluOl  have^ exceeded  its  erpenditnres 

future,  and  that  tnis  measure  should  go  into  ^  n,^^  ^i^  5  p„  ^^^^  ^r  two  consecutive  fiscal 

efiTect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  that  date  yean. 

being  fixed  as  the  time  the  reduction  could  be  ,,  president  Fillmore,  under  date  of  Dec.  2, 

^tr!2^t^nxX^t^^lnA^  18C0,  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  thi 

1%^::^"-^^^^^^^  recoimendationsofhisPost-maste?^^^^ 

cent  rate  no  deficiency  called  for  by  the  Post-  *"»  **»^^®  •                  .    ^     , 

Offl«Dep«tment  to  be  appropriated  from  th.  a.JJren'?r.^t*t?J^&^^°,^t 

^VrtJ*      . ,        _^      A          t    -XA  J    t      a.1.  •""  i**  recommending  the  reduction  of  our  inland  let- 

*'  Taking   the  estimates  submitted    by   the  ter-pootoge  to  8  cents  the  single  letter  when  prepaid 

department  of  the  amount  of  business  which  and  5  cents  when  not  prapsid.    He  also  reoommenda 

will  be  done  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  will  ^Jat  the  prepaid  shall  be  reduced  to  S  oents  whenever 

be  $8,000,000     The  way  that  i.  re«,hed  i.  by  S'^T:SSri2f  ^^Sr^^^,£S.?J;» 

ft  sum  total  of  the  sales  of  postage-stamps  and  for  two  consecutiveyeaiB. 

stamped  envelopes  daring  the  past  year  and  ^                   ,            ,                     ,    . 

10  percent,  add^  for  thTcnrrent  year  and  10  /*  ^^?f ^^.^J^  upon  the  reooraraendation 

per  wnt  of  increase  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  of  President  Fillmore  and  Postmaster-General 

That  10  per  cent,  is  an  average  esUmate  of  the  Hall,  and  for  the  first  time  ^ve  to  the  people 

increase  of  the  postal  business  of  the  country,  *  uniform  mland  rate  and  adopted  the  S-cent 

sod  is  added  for  this  and  the  next  year.  postage  for  all  distances  not  exoeedmg  8,000 

"It  is  believed,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  an  ,?*:,          ,.^.                 ^  ,  .    -^r/x 

examination  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  ,    ^^^.?"'^i*'T,ii?^^  ^  ^®^  "L?  ""T" 

has  been  common  to  the  newspaper  press  and  «i™<>f'  laterally  fulfilled,  and  the  reductaon  t» 

the  great  monthly  leading  pubfications  of  the  *^®  2.cent  rate  has  found  equaJly  as  able  imd 

country,  that  in  view  of  the  vast  suras  of  money  nncereindorsers  m  the  several  recoramenda. 

flowing  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  ^^°«  ^t  genUemen  who  have  careftilly  mvesti- 

at  the  present  time,  not  only  from  the  Post-  8«Jfa  the  subject                        .  .  ;,  v     *v 

Ofiloe  Department  but  from  the  various  other  ^J  ^^^  *  committee,  appointed  by  the 

souroes  ofrevenue  which  come  to  the  Govern-  merol^ants  and  business  men  of  New  York, 

meot  from  the  systems  of  taxation  to  whish  Presented  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  for 

the  people  are  subject,  now  is  the  time  for  the  P<»^  '«^^  ^^  »  reduction  of  rates  in  letter 

redaction  of  letter-p^tage  from  8  cents  to  2  ^^^^.F:  ,  The  paper  is  so  able  and  comprehen- 

centa.  and  that  such  legislation  wUl  find  a  hearty  "^1%^^  ^  ^^  the  indulgence  of  the  House 

approval  from  every^mmunity  and  section  of  ^^'^^  I  read  several  paragraphs  pertinent  to 

the  countrr  question  at  issue.    The  committee  use  this 

"Sir,  in  order  that  the  House  may  under-  la^^ag©: 

stand  that  2-cent  postage  is  not  a  temporary  "  The  committee  to  whom  It  was  referred  to  propare 

exp««ent  or  an  nn^oly  con«dered  prop.^tion  S.^S^VpS.gnl^,*!Sd^rlfno"C 

of  to-dfty,  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Offioe  ture  and  extent  of  the  changes  that  should  be  intro- 

and  Post-Roads  in  their  bill  reported  to  this  duoed  into  our  postal  system,  beg  leave  to  report: 
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**  There  is  no  ftatnre  that  more  peonlioriyohanoter-  spanelv-iettled  redons  of  the  country;  with  wbe 

ijEee  the  Government  under  whioh  we  liye,  there  is  mnd  fiuthftil  admimstration  of  the  Government,  the 

nothing  perhaps  upon  which  its  peculiar  chanoter  waj  will  be  paved  not  only  for  a  still  greater  effldencj 

depeniui  more  than  the  rapid,  constant,  and  aeneral  of  the  service,  but  for  a  leduodon  of  postage,  even  on 

intercommunication  between  its  citizens.    UnGke  the  the  basis  of  an  equally  between  the  poeml  receipts 

countries  of  Europe,  no  material  obstacle  of  dialect^  and  the  postal  ezpenmtures.     The  preaent  decade 

much  less  of  language,  inteiposes  itself  from  one  end  may  witness  a  reduction  of  the  domestic  letter  rate  erf 

of  the  republic  to  we  other  ^  no  class  privileges  or  pcstsge  from  three  to  two  cents  upon  these  conditions, 

prejudices  separate  one  portion  of  the  communi^  The  l^ost-Offloe  Department  must  continue  to  keep 

from  another;  the  methods  of  communication  are  pace  with  the  development  and  srowth  of  the  ma- 

Tarious  and  extensive ;  and  it  may  safely  be  afSrmed  terial  interests  of  the  country,  if  it  would  deserve 

that  there  is  no  count^  in  the  world  where  there  is  to  remain  the  *  cherished  fiivonte '  with  the  Amen- 

the  same  uniformity  of  habits,  opinions^  and  modes  can  people. 

^SbS'fo?  iLmSni^^  ttSf^f  r?  W  uSrtiSd*  "  ^^^'  ex-Postmaster-General  James  xuen 
^d  safe  oorrespoodenw  by  maU  £  th?  most  impor-  *^»  language  in  hia  official  report : 
tant  and  the  most  highly  valued  by  the  dtizen.  Wen  "  If  these  suggestions  are  deemed  worthy  of  con- 
cur post-office  the  most  efficient  and  the  best  conducted  sideration  and  Congrees  carries  them  out,  the  reduction 
in  the  world,  and  were  it  at  the  wme  time  the  most  ofletter-nostage  from  throe  to  two  cents  will  be  possible 
expensive  branch  of  the  General  Government,  it  is  be-  within  uree  years.  I  believe  the  reduction  could  be 
lieved  that  no  one  would  otgeot  to  the  cost,  whatever  accomplished  without  a  proportional  diminution  of 
it  might  be.  receipts,  which  followed  the  adoption  of  three -cent 
following  the  example  of  the  monarchical  govern-  postage  in  1861.  The  people  have  ahown  their  ap- 
menta  of  theOld  World!,  the  ftamers  of  our  Constitu-  precdation  of  cheap  postage.  The  introduction  of  the 
tion  invested  Government  with  a  monopoly  of  mail  postal-card,  instead  ofdiminishing  the  receipts,  has,  on 
operations.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  whole.  laJigely  increased  them.  Two-cent  postage 
never  seen  flt  to  revoke  that  power.  It  then  unques-  would.  I  believe,  after  one  or  two  vean'  trial,  pro- 
tionably  becomes  the  duty  of  Government  to  bring  duce  the  same  result.  It  is  my  ddioente  judgment 
our  postal  establishment  to  the  highest  possible  state  that  two-cent  postage  is  possible  in  the  near  fUture. 
of  eftdency :  but  tiie  almost  uniSmous  voice  of  pub-  a  xhia  waa  under  date  of  Nov.  15, 1881. 

iSc=to±?Se'^ro?SrA^^^^  'T''  "■  *^  The  measage  of  Preaident  Arthur,  aubmit- 

'*  With  very  material  reductions  of  postage  that  we  ted  to  thia  Houae  under  date  of  Deo.  4,  1882. 

have  had  witnin  the  last  twelve  years,  wedo  not  be-  is  strong,  forcible,  and  clear  in  ite  distinct  and 

lieve  we  have  established  that  rate  which  will  best  QDequivocal  recommendation  of  the  2-cent  rate. 

:r^ir«Jto?Sa£'i/:Sr'tStf oSi;  f^«  P7P«rtti<>»  «•  •  r pjf «»»«'  *f  "^ 

countries,  dem^mstrates  clearly  thai  the  number  of  reduction,  large  or  small,  in  the  rate  of  post- 

letten  written  and  sent  by  mail  is  in  proportion  to  age  that  may  be  directed  by  legialation  will 

the  facilities  of  transmission  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  benefit  the  masaea  of  the  people.    I  aaaert,  Mr. 

tothbciytofporta^.    The  postal  Statistics  of  every  Chairman,  that  the  mere    atatement  of  the 

nation  show  conclusively  that,  however  great  the  re-  ^^^^^^iirjL  ««,««««  u^  ^„„  «*x,»«i««;^«      Tk^ 

duction  of  postage,  the  Vevenile  and  prolte  have  in-  proposition  oarnea  ita  own  oonduaion.    TTie 

variably  increased.  ...  census  enumeration  of  1880  gives  the  atatistics 

**  It  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  maintain,  with  the  showing  the  average  degree  of  education  of 

economy  of  management  attending  a  uniform  rate  of  the  people,  and  the  atatisuoa  of  the  Poat  Office 

^^^'^S'^}^^^^^?^J^'^7^^'^^'^^?^!ilt^  Department  ahow  to  what  extent  the  people 

would  attend  a  material  reduction  of  chaiges,  that  the  r''F~  i»imww  »"" "  ^  "  «•«  «-* w«i.  v-«  y^y*^ 

Post-Offlce  would  sustain  itself  under  Uie  uniform  l^*^®  exercised  their  educational  onportunitiea 

rate  of  1  cent.    One  half  of  the  postal  revenue  of  and  have  availed  themaelvea  of  the  facilitiea 

Great  Britain  beinff  clear  profit,  shows  that  this  rate  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

wodd  be  abunc^tfy  able  to  support  the  i»st-offl<»  in  u^g  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the 

r^^Ut^l'^?L'^c?:^J^^'^^  miulaofthe<^unt^arem^,thefollow^^ 

fully  convinced  that  a  uniform  rate  of  two  centa  a  port,  wnicn  baa  been  moiaentaliy  referred  to 

letter  is  the  most  equitable  and  convenient  charge  Dy  the  gentleman  from  Eansaa  in  his  debate 

that  can  be  made ;  a  rate  that  will  eventually  produce  with  the  gentleman  from  Masaachnsetta,  for 

the  largest  revenue,  and  a  rate  justified  ^y  every  ^^  -^^  ending  Dec.  80,  1880,  will  beat  indi- 

nSu^  ?[  ^:'^'  '~''^"^'  "^  '^"''^  "^  cate  that  which  I  am  referring  to,  and  wiU  ex- 

"  with  most  persons  of  ample  means  three  cento  plain  the  ffeneral  aa  well  as  special  effecta  of 

would  not  be  considered  a  high  rate  of  postage,  but  postage  relief  which  the  people  of  each  and 

^rith  large  numbera  of  the  poorer  and  humbler  cU»see  every  State  will   enjoy  when  the    reduction 

S?.&ffiS;'^.S'iLiL'feSSST°^  reoommended  i.  ^mplirfied.     The  Ublo  I 

«  Tt       k    Tk  Tt          rrvj  ji  A    •  x    i.  "n  »A  ^^^^^  to,  aud  which  I  will  append  as  a  part  of 

"Hon.  A.  D  Hazen,  Third  Assistant  Post-  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  i^  ^» »       ^,  the'^report 

maater-Gimeral,  uaea  thu  kngua^e  m  a  public  ^s  emanating  from  the  Committee  on  the  iW 

document  concerning  a  diacuaaion  of  postal  office  and  Poat-Roada,  b  based  upon  the  result 

^^™f ®°f  L  ,         .             ^       ,    «,  of  Mi  »otoal  count  of  mail  matter  originating  at 

"The  deficiency  of  revenue  from  the  Treasury  to  ^n  the  post-officee  and  railway  post-offloea  of 

meet  the  expenditures  was  only  7*5  per  cent,  at  the  ..  ^  tt,.:*^^  a^^*^^  a^^^^  *i.^  «-1«  .^»a.  a^^^ 

dose  of  the  last  year ;  and  with  a  gainof  more  than  *"®  United  States  during  the  first  seven  days 

10  per  cent  in  receipto  over  ezpenoituiw  during  the  of  December,  1880.    I  use  the  data  of  Decem- 

past  three  vean,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  postal  ber,  1880,  becauae  no  count  haa  been  made  for 

serrice  wm  be  self-sustaining  within  the  next  thre^  the  year  1881.    And  right  in  that  connection, 

years.    More  than  this :  with  the  mcreasmg  inteUi-  ^^      referring  to  the  table,  I  want  this  com- 

gence  of  our  people ;  with  a  oontmuation  of  our  pree-  ,/:       r^        j  ^JT  ™  J~*"'^  *  "  '*rr  ••""  \i. 

ent  business  prosperity ;  with  the  rapidly-growing  mittee  to  understand  the  exact  relations  that 

density  of  our  population,  more  especially  in  the  the  American  people  hold  with  the  people  of 
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oiber  nations  and  governmenta  of  the  world  in  81,087,086 ;  Jmn,  17,696,758 ;  BritIA  IimUa,  11,261,- 

the  nae  of  the  mails  as  a  means  of  communioa-  ^  ?  fc^ VSif  f;?^* '  Argentine  Bepuhho,  7,600,- 

tion.    The  number  of  post-offices  are  in  the  ^'  Greece,  i,688,S4i. 

following  relative  proportion,  and  I  will  insert  "  Several  of  the  bills  that  have  received  the  at- 

the  table  in  fbll  in  my  remarks  in  order  that  tention  of  the  post-office  committee  indicate  one 

the  detaUs  may  be  examined.  oance  as  the  basis  or  minimum  weight  for  the 

"  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Superin-  first  rate  of  postage.    It  is  not  considered  that 

tendent  of  Foreign  Mails  for  the  year  ending  the  change  from  one  half  ounce  to  one  ounce 

July  80,  1882 :  as  the  basis  would  afford  relief  to  the  mat 

*»ItappeMibythe.ertBtUitloBthatthereletiv6nuik  body  of  corresTOudents.    While tiie  large  busi- 

ofthe  pnxidpel  miion  ooimtries,  in  nepect  to  the  fol-  ness  houses  and  firms  would  enjoy  the  reduo- 

lowinfT  puticulan.  was  aa  follows :  tion,  the  average  letter  would  not  be  carried  for 

"1.  In  niimbero^poatK)ffloM the  UiUtod States  ranka  g  less  rate.    Nor  is  it  deemed  advisable  at  this 

4,^6 ;  Boada,  4^68 ;  Bntiah  India,  4,^)9 ;  Ai»tria|  or«ase  in  weight  and  a  reduction  m  rate  m 

4,0S& ;  ItalT,i,8a8 :  Switaerland,  2^862 ;  Spain,  8,642 ;  the  legislation  recommended.    The  half -ounce 

Hunnry.  2,801 ;  Sweden,  1,786 ;  the  Netherlanda,  weight  is  the  basis  in  the  Universal  Postal 

Mlf;   Nory^yiW*;  Menoo,  897;  Belgimn,  792;  xjnion,  now  embracing  aU  the  dviliied  coun- 

^"S^'J^^^:^^  tries  and  g>Ionies  of  jje  world  ex^^^ 

somber  of  poet-offlcea  and  &at  of  population  tbo  Aiid  the  British  Australasian  colonies.     Tne 

principal  oountries  of  the  union  rank  as  follow:  half-ounce  is  also  the  basis  for  the  domestic 

Bwitnrland  has  an  avenge  of  998  inhabitants  to  each  j^te  of  postage  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 

poat-oAce ;  the  United  Statea,  1,167  to  each  office  ;  ^q-i^  r     — o               r        r 

^^ZLfT^^ft^^^'^l^'i'^  "Th«  officW  report,  of  fte  Po*-Offlce  De- 

maik,    8.687 ;   Gennany,  4,778  ;    AurtSiu  6,498 ;  partment  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1882, 


••  s.  in  numoer  on  lener-Doxee  ror  reoepaon  oi  cor-    ~,  —  ,^ r  j^  aoo<  \7oa  j    \.1i  ' 

mpondonoe  the  principal  countries  rank  as  follow:    when  it  amounted  to  $861,480,  doubtless  occa- 
France,  67,960  letter-boxea ;  Gennany,  67,782;  Great    sioned  by  the  suspension  of  mail  service  in  the 


Bwitxerland,  6,270;  Denmark, 8,888;  Hungarr, 8,268;  "^^•""»  »*»«  wM«^t,«««.v-»^«,  -^  vw,-,w™*.ww. 

the  Netherlands,  8,047;  Sweden,  2,700;  Portugal,  In  the  year  1862  the  receipts  were  $5,184,- 

1,808.  626.84,  and  the  eipenditnres  $7,108,469.04, 

I'  4.  In  number  of  letton  oonveyed  in  the  rnaU*  tiie  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,928,982.20,  or  27  per 

?;S6^^,(^'^ri;'^u':itS^^^^^  r  cent,  to  be  supplied  from  the   general 

dertiJany,  622,689,800 ;  France,  488,462.V68 ;  Austria,  Treasury.    This  deficiency  steadily  grew,  pnn- 

174,999,000;  Italy.  161,471,018;  Britiah  India,  118,-  dpally  by  reason  of  largely  increased  ezpendi- 

072,489 ;  Rusna,  92,461,476 ;  Spain,  66.626,891 :  Hun-  tures,  until  1860,  nearly  one  half  of  the  expen- 

8SiT^6!Si;^"t:^rlMBT«;te  f^J^'  *"«*  ^^  ''«'«  ?"<»  »"'  «'  ^' 

86,898,796;  Sweden,  27,180,464;  Denmark,  22,011,999;  -l^wury*      , 

Por^igal,  14,124,919.  "Duringthefouryeapsof  the  war,  from  1861 

^  67ln  number  of  iMstal-caids  oonveyed  in  the  mails  to  1 866,  the  recdpts  fell  only  4*7  per  cent,  short 

Ae  prinOT)al  ooratriea  rank  ■•  JoUow :  The  United  of  the  expenditures.    In  1866  alone,  as  before 

1»  ;''g^MS:8S?S^:  ^^hZ:.  indicated,  there  was  a  small  surplus  of  receipts. 

000;  France,  27,640,0*6;  Japii,  19,884,461;  italy,  The  restoration  of  service  m  the  Southern  States 

19,714,710 ;  Belgium,  14,720.842 ;  the  Netherlands,  again  increased  the  burden  on  the  Treasury,  so 

18,776.947 ;    Hungaiy,    12,966.468 ;  British    India,  that  in  1868  28*8  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures 

aS^  i'^f^i9^STS^nJ!S^m.^^  point  the  tendency  was  generally  toward  lower 

161,986 ;  LuzemVurff.  166,888.  i      »      »   *^  dendenoies,  but  still  in  1876  the  Treasury  con- 

^  6.  In  reapeot  to  the  number  of  letten  and  postal-  tributed  20*2  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures.    In 

caida  per  caoh  inhabitant  the  piindnal  opimtriea  rank  1379  the  deficiency  was  lO'l  per  cent.,  and  for 

as  follow :  Great  Britun,  87*6  to  each  inhabitant :  the  -tf^n  ^t^   .^^jnta  fAll  7  imp  tvatt  ah  Art  at  the  at. 

United  Statea,  22*8 ;  Swltierland,  22-4 ;  the  Nether-  *°''* .™  "^^^iP?  ^V  .P^  P  1      ®     J 

lands,  17*1;  lEtelgium,  16-2 ;  Gennany,  16-6 ;  France,  penditures.  This  deficiency  was  not  only  wiped 

14-9;  Denmark,  12-6;  Luzembuig,  11-7;   Austria,  out  during  the  last  year,  but  a  surplus  of  8*6 

11-1 ;  Sweden,  6*9 ;  Italy,  6*6 ;  Norway,  6-7:  Spain,  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  will  remain  after  ex- 

4*1;  Portag^  8-8;  Greece,  1*7;  Japan,  1-6;  Bou-  tingnishing  all  the  liabilities  for  the  year. 

'°S7^In',;u5bniLn.p•rBconv^  ,  "I  believe  the  introduction  of  the  p^^ 

mails  the  principal  oounteiea  rank  as  ibUow :  The  for  1  cent  contributed  largely  to  the  increase 

United  States,  780,269,068  newspapera ;   Germany,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

420,944,000 ;  Franoe,  286,691,66^;    Great   Britain,  But  I  go  further  and  will  say  that  I  believe 

tSi^fif^r^e  te£i.Kfc2'fe  2  cents  many  who  have  r5^&  the  econ- 

gary,  27,722,677 ;  Denmark,   26,007,467 ;  Sweden,  omy  of  savmg  2  cents  as  between  the  letter 
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and  the  postal-cnrd,  and  now  use  the  portal-  fonnd  iustrnctive.  The  changes  in  rates  of 
card  as  a  means  of  economy  and  thereby  save  domestic  matter  were  comparatively  onimpor- 
2  cents  of  postage,  will  under  the  2-cent  rate  tant  np  to  l^e  Ist  of  July,  1845.  In  order  that 
for  letters  give  np  the  postal-card,  in  order  to  the  sevend  changes  in  the  domestic  rates  may 
secnre  secrecy  in  their  correspondence.  be  folly  nnderstood  by  the  Honse  I  have  in- 
^*  From  the  establishment  of  the  Government  serted  in  my  remarks  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  principle  has  been  recognized  and  the  effort  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Offlce  ana  Post- 
of  every  administration  has  been  directed  to  Koads,  which  cites  the  various  statutes  since 
the  making  of  the  postal  service  self-support-  1792,  when  the  first  statute  was  enacted  cover- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  every  facility  pos-  ing  the  first  postage  on  letter  matter.  Then 
sible  has  been  extended  to  the  people.  In  the  gentiemen  can  see  for  themselves  the  gradual 
British  service,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the  rate  changes  and  observe  the  numy  reductions: 
charged  for  the  transmission  of  mail  matter  i.  Febraaiy  20, 1792,  was  the  iirat  act  flxing  rates 
was  baaed  on  the  estimated  absolute  service  of  postage  on  dotneBtic  letten,  and  eatabliahed  the 
rendered,  the  distances  the  mail  was  carried  foUowi^  rates,  to  take  effect  June  1, 1792: 

being  the  basis  of  the  rate  charged.    The  act  '^°'/®^"?5  ^'  3^^^'.5?*^°?n  ^'m^^  i"^i  ^^^ 

ofl^ongrea.  of  1861  quBJifi^Jl/Th^ged  the  ''ISi'^^ril^S^'iw'^XT^I^^ex- 

existmg  statutes  and  made  the  mland  service  ceeding  60  milea,  8  oentB. 

uniform  in  the  rate  charged  for  distances  less  For  every  aingle  letter  over  60  miles,  and  not  ex- 
than  8,000  mUes.  The  limit,  however,  of  8,000  oe^g  100  nulee,lO  cents, 
miles  ^a.  wiped  out  by  the  act  of  18(«  which  JlLST^^f.roJnr '''"^"'"'' °^  "" 
gave  us  tne  nnitorm  rate  or  8  cents  tne  naif-  For  eveiy  single  letter  over  160  miles  and  not  ex- 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  and  which  is  the  stat-  ceeding  200  miles,  15  cents, 
ute  ttif  orced  to-day.  The  people  have  never  ^^^  eveir  single  letter  over  200  miles,  and  not  ex- 
complained  when  tiie  deficiency  in  the  postal  <»«*^«  ^  °»1«*»  V}  «ntB. 

F                  ««  u-^        w.*«wj  ***  i«.v  ^va«iu  J.     gygpy  fnna\e  letter  over  260  miles,  and  not  ex- 

service  required  appropnations  from  the  Treas-  oeeding  860  mOes,  20  cents, 
ury.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  any  special  For  eveij  single  letter  over  860  miles,  and  not  ex- 
effort  been  made  to  secure  large  surplus  re-  oeeding  460  miles,  22  cents, 
suits,  greater  conveniences,  laroer  facilities,  For  every  sinrie  letter  over  460  mUes.  25  cents. 

andTcheaper  rates  of  postag^  for  all  classes  of  ?°!  ^^^^^  ^T^ii^^'d'^VHl^*  T ^  V^ 

.,     ^5^             ^    pvoK-ftw  *v»  nu  wi .  vx  Yot  every  triple  letter,  triple  the  said  rates. 

mail  matter  seem  to  nave  been  recommended  For  every  packet  weighing  one  ounce  avoiidnpoit 

and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  every  Postmaster-  to  pay  at  tiie  rate  of  four  single  letters  for  each  ounce, 

General's  report  for  many  years.  «nd  in  thrt  proportion  for  any  greater  weight. 

^*  OADArfl]  Razati    in  a  nAner  RnhmittAi)  tn  ^*  ^^  March  2, 1799,  section  7,  establifihes  a  Gen- 

«.  «.^!f.  fl!:ff»?I  J^Jii^^f  S^™ii^«  .  «"1  Poet-Ofllce  at  the  seat  of  dovemment  of  the 

me,  asserts  that  the  department  is  surely  on  a  United  States. 

paying  basis,  and  as  the  receipts  are  increasing  For  eveiy  letter  composed  of  single  sheet  of  paper 

at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  expenditures,  conveyed  not  exceedixi|;  40  mUes,  8  cents ;  over  40 

the  general  Treasury  will  at  an  early  day,  un-  S?^«i  •nd  not  excee<hng  JO  mUes,  10  cento;  over 

1a«<i  fk^.^  «Ti^nM  \xl  a  AKanffo  In  ♦iva  <n*AaA«»4-  90  milcs,  snd  uot  exceedmg  160  miles,  12*  csnto  t  over 

less  there  i^onld  be  a  changein  the  present  ^^o  milek  and  not  exoeedi^  «00  milei,  17  cento    over 

conditions,  be  a  large  gamer  from  the  protits  800  miles,  and  not  exceeding  500  miles,  20  cento ;  over 

of  the  postal  service.    If,  however,  the  theory  600  miles,  26  cents, 

be  correct  that  the  earnings  should  not  be  per-  Double  letter  or  two  pieces  of  paper,  double  rates. 

mitted  to  exceed  the  outiays  of  the  service,  the  „„?2g*Li!!?' **'v*^  ^~^  ""l  f^^^'  ^^^"^  "!^ 

^-^4:^.  :«  ^..„»..^i«.  .».^I.«.^  <^o  ^^  i^/^«rfi^A  and  for  every  packet  composed  of  four  or  more  pieces 

question  is  squarely  presented  as  to  how  the  ^f  paper,  or itW thing,  aSdweighing  1  ounce ivoii- 

balance  shall  be  maintained,     if  the  present  dupois,  quadruple  rate,  and  in  same  proportion  for 

profits  could  be  used  advantageously  to  extend  greater  weighta. 

facilities  and  to  afford  conveniences  to  the  pub-  *•  ^^  -April  W,  1810,  section  11 :  Bates  of  postage 

lie  not  now  eijoyed,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  ^^  ^^^  ""^  pwketo:                                   ^^^ 

doubt  of  the  popular  willingness  to  have  them    Bin^ie  iheet  of  paper,  lets  thuMmUet 8 

applied  in  this  direction.  SSfSftJlJSCCI'S?*?^?''!!!!- JJx 

"Popdar  as  has  been  the  idea  of  a  self-sus-  l£|toS!2tff  S?:; So^toSc^^                       }?* 

taining  service,  public  opinion  has  ever  sane-    singia  sheet  of  paper,  800  to  600  miiet to 

tioned  tiie  granting  of  needful  soms  from  tiie    Btagi*  ■»»••*  of  ph«.  over  eoomik. 85 

Treasury,  rather  than  the  useftilness  of  Che  Double  letters  or  two  ^eoes  of  paper,  double  rates; 

service  should  be  impaired  by  a  lack  of  means  ^f^  ^SSt  c^^  5fo?r  ormSre''i^^of"  w 

from  the  postal  revenues.     But  the  expendi-  or  o^OT^m^^*3^ighi^  one  om^'^i^^JSs, 

tures  for  the  coming  year  have  been  estimated  quadruple  rate ;  and  in  same  proportion  for  greater 

upon  the  full  measure  of  the  public  reqaire-  weight. 

ments,  as  well  as  the  same  can  now  be  antici-  *•  -^^  April  9, 1818,  section  1  r  Bates  of  poetoge 

pated,  and  yet  they  fall  considerably  short  of  ^Mayl.l8l«:      ,    _,  ^    ^     ^          ,    o«k. 

the  estimated  revenues.    The  result  promises  ^ttSMmiS"".^.^  ^'*!^* '!''*!. ^.^^^^         8 

to  be  a  large  increase  on  the  present  profits.  OT«r80iiiiiMaiidoc«*exeMdiBffWnitto^                   10 

The  toe  woaid  wem  to  be  «j«piciot«,  theie-  8;;f«'?i&":^'^*SdX'2!o"»&::::::::::::  1ft 

fore,  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage.        Over  400  miiM..... 28 

"  In  reference  to  the  effect  of  reduction  in  Every  double  letter  or  two  pieces  of  paper,  double 

postage  the  experience  of  the  past  has  been  rates. 
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EvBiy  triple  letter  or  three  pieces  of  paper,  triple  year  ended  June  80, 1859,  having  been  |5,1S4,624S.84. 

rates.  For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1854.  the  revenue 

Every  packet  containing  four  or  more  pieces  of  amounted  to  $6,255,586.22,  or  only  $155,018.11  less 

paper  or  <me  or  more  other  aitioles,  and  weigning  one  than  for  the  year  1861,  the  loss  by  the  reduction  of 

ounce  avoirdupois,  quadruple  these  rates,  and  in  that  the  rates  having  been  nearly  recovered  in  three  years, 

proportion  ibr  alljgireater  rates.  For  the  year  1&5  the  revenue  was  $281,581.80  mors 

5.  Act  of  liMch  8, 1825,  section  18:  Same  as  act  of  than  for  1851.  The  increase  steadily  continued,  and 
April  9, 1816.  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1860,  the  revenue  was 

6.  Act  March  8, 1845.  section  1 :  After  Julv  1, 1845.  sweUed  to  $8,518,067.40,  being  $2,107,468.07,  or  828 
Postsge  CD  letters :  For  every  single  letter  in  menu-  per  cent.,  more  than  for  the  year  1851,  and  $8,888,- 

script,  or  marks  and  signs,  by  mail,  under  three  hun-  540.56j  or  64*2  per  cent.^  more  than  for  1852. 

drea  miles,  5  cents;  over  three  nundied  miles,  10  Agam,  durixig  the  eight  years  from  1887  to  1845 

cents ;  double  letter,  double  rates :  treble  letter,  treble  there  were  no  material  changes  in  the  rates  of  postage, 

rates ;  quadruple  letter,  quadruple  rates ;  and  every  and  yet  the  revenue  for  1&»  was  $655,826.41,  or  18*2 

letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  one  half  ounce  in  weight  per  cent.,  lees  than  for  1887,  while  the  revenue  for  the 

thtli  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  additional  year  ended  June  80,  1858,  was  $950,882.90.  or  22*1 

weight  of  one  half  ounce  or  leas  shall  be  chaiged  with  per  cent,  over  that  of  1846,  notwithstanding  tliat  both 

sn  additional  single  postage.  of  the  great  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postsge  had 

7.  Act  March  8, 1851.  section  1 :  Bates  of  postage  occurred  during  the  intermediate  eight  years. 

on  letters :  From  and  aner  June  80, 1861,  in  lieu  of  For  the  year  1882  the  receipts  were  more  than  eight 

rates  of  postsge  now  lized  by  law,  there  shall  be  times  as  much  as  for  1852,  and  the  increase  alone  for 

duuged  the  following  ntes :  1882  over  1881  was  only  $98,514.66  short  eft  the  entire 

Every  nngle  letter,  in  writing,  marks,  or  signs,  by  receipts  for  the  vear  ended  June  80,  1862,  the  first 

mail,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  miles,  prepaid  vear  of  the  8-cent  rate.    Some  idea  of  the  immediate 

postage,  8  cents ;  not  prepaid,  5  cents :  for  any  greater  loss  by  a  reduction  from  8  cents  to  2  cents  in  the  rate 

oistanoe,  double  these  rates.  of  letter-postage  may  be  obtained  from  the  issues  of 

8.  Act  March  8, 1855,  section  1 :  In  lien  of  the  rates  the  ordinary  8-oent  adhesive  stamps  md  stamped 
of  postage  now  fixed  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  envelopes. 

the  fbllowing  rates :  It  is  true  that  many  letters  calling  for  more  than 

For  every  single  letter,  in  manuscript  or  paper  of  one  rate  of  postage  bear  ^e  higher  aenominations  of 

any  kind,  m  writing,  marks,  or  signs,  conveyed  in  stamps,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  8-cent  stamps 

the  mail  between  pliMes  in  the  UnitMl  States,  not  ex-  are  used  for  parcels  of  merdiandise  snd  other  matter 

ceedlng  8,000  miles,  8  cents ;  and  for  anv  greater  die-  not  belonging  to  the  first  dass.   The  amount  of  8-cent 

tance,  10  cents :  for  a  double  letter,  double  rates ;  stamps  used  m  this  way  will  probably  exceed  that  of 

treble  letter,  treble  rates ;  quadruple  letter,  quadruple  the  larger  stamps  used  on  letters,  so  tnat  a  ^minution 

rates ;  ever^r  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  one  halt  of  88i  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  8-cent  stamps 

ounce  in  weight  shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  would  represent  the  maximum  loss  on  sn  equal  volume 

even-  additional  weight  of  one  half  ounce  or  less  shall  of  business.     The  number  of  the  ordinary  8-cent 

be  cnarged  an  additional  rate.  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  issued  during  the  fiscal 

9.  Act  March  8, 1868,  section  22,  fixes  the  rate  of  year  ended  June  80, 1882,  was  849.159,950.  An  in- 
postage  on  domestic  letters  not  exceeding  one  half  crease  of  10  per  cent,  on  these  would  give  984,075,945 
ounce  in  wttght  st  8  cente,  and  8  cento  adoutional  for  as  the  issue  for  the  current  year.  Thu  latter  number 
each  additional  half  ounos  or  ftnotion  thereof,  to  be  increased  by  10  per  cent,  would  give  1,027,488,589  for 
prepaid  by  postage-stsmps  affixed.  the  next  fiscal  year.    One  cent  taken  ftam  the  value 

Taking  distance  into  socount,  it  will  be  observed  of  each  of  these  would  amount  to  $10,274,885.89. 

^^^^I^^'i^^^J^thf^^ri^r'^^f^  ^^  ''  Now  the  act  of  1868  fixed  the  rate  of  port- 

comparison  IS  mads  on  tne  rates  prior  to  July  1, 1845,    ^        _  ,  _*•    t  ax  ^  j*  l  i* 

and  the  rates  fixed  to  take  effect  July  1, 1M6.    The  •S®  ^^  QomesUo  letters  not  exoeedmg  one  half 

latas  established  b^  the  act  of  March  8,  1851,  also  oanoe  in  weight  at  8  cent&  and  8  cents  addi- 

msrk  a  great  reduction.  tional  for  each  additional  half  oonce  or  fraction 

Althou^  a  temporary  low  of  revenue  foUowed  these  thereof,  to  be  prepaid  by  portagd-rtampa.   The 

W  h^iZJL''*'  ^^^""^^             in  both  cases  recommendation   of  the  Committee  on  the 

oy  a  large  mcrease.  Post-Offioe  and  Post-Roads,  which  I  am  glad 

^'  I  again  avail  myself  of  the  valuable  flgnres  to  see  has  been  almost  literally  adopted  in  this 

of  Mr.  Hazen,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-  bill,  makes  a  simple  change  in  the  law  of  1868, 

General :  that  of  the  redaction  of  rate  from  8  to  2  cents 

For  several  years  prior  to  1845  the  revenues  were  per  half  ounce,  and  the  same  shall  go  into  ef- 

slmost  stationary  in  amount ;  indeed^  for  the  four  feet  the  Irt  of  January,  1884. 

JS^4S.ifiis^°^K>J'^;^iSr^^  /'^'J''^?'^,%^''^^^^ 

receding  that  p^        For  the  yeir  ended  June  80,  rate  would  be  felt  at  once,  and  that  there 

1846,  the  revenue  was  $4,289,841.80,  and  fi)r  the  next  would  be  a  large  mcrease  of  letters  mailed, 

year,  under  the  reduced  ntes,  it  wss  $8,487,199.85,  which  is  the  history  of  all  legislation  that  per- 

showhig.  s  (sUiM  off  of  $8^,6^.45.    For  the  year  tains  to  a  reduction  on  domestic  matter.    It  is 

JIS  £  'S^l'^oVA^i^i^  fhL^SJ  Pfobahle  that  a  cheaper  letter  rate  would  tend 

the  year  1845,  the  entire  recovery  of  the  loss  of  rev-  also  m  a  measure  to  dispense  with  a  large 

nue  from  the  reduction  in  the  rates  having  thus  oo-  number  of  postal-cards  for  written  communi- 

cnmd  within  three  years.    The  increase  continued  cations.    In  view  also  of  the  fact  that  sealed 

St  a  rapid  pace,  so  that  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  oommnnicAtiona  invitA  nlnqAr  AttAntion  hv  thA 

1851,  file  revenue  was  $8,410,804.88,  being  $2,120,-  oommunicauons  mviie  closer  atwnnon  oy  tne 

m.h%r  49-4  per  cent ,  more'  than  IbrtS?  iLt  yei^r  recipients  than  do  open  ones,  it  is  not  improb. 

(1846)  under  the  old  rates,  and  $2,928,404.98.  or  88'8  able  that  to  some  extent  circulars  would  be 

per  cent.,  more  than  for  the  first  year  (1848)  of  the  inclosed  under  a  seal  at  the  2-oent  rate.    Tak- 

■*^™!^     ..  ^  ,       ,            V  *v    ^  *  »#    1.  iDg  these  special  reasons  into  account,  it  is 

.,TSri,'"r^S:i^:iSS?^I.Yt^:i°y^  ^«7«d  by'tbe  Port-Gmoe  DepTtmenl  tl«t 

recovered.    The  filling  off  in  the  first  year  of  the  the  loss  of  revenue  for  the  first  year  may  be 

ditnge  waa  $1,328,077^9,  the  entire  reoeipfei  for  the  safely  put  at  $8,000,000,  leaving  the  revenue 
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for  the  year  at  $42,670,456.27  iDstead  of  $50,-  conyeniences  than  they  now  have,  and  make 
670,456.27,  as  already  estimated  upon  the  haaia  that  sjatem  more  efficient, 
of  existing  rates.  This  estimate  of  $42,670,-  "  I  make  no  oritioism  upon  the  Post-Office 
456.27  for  the  year  1884  on  a  2-oentrate  is  Department.  The  growth  and  deyelopment  of 
$3,898,594.89,  or  7*8  per  cent,  less  than  the  the  poat-offioe  system  has  heen  great.  Post- 
estimated  revenoe  for  1888,  and  it  is  $794,046.12  masters-General  have  done  all  that  they  oonld 
more  than  the  actual  revenae  for  1882.  nnder  the  disposition  in  Congress  not  to  make 

*^  Unless  the  experience  of  past  reductions  large  expenditures  tor  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
in  this  and  otljer  countries  should  be  at  fault  ment  so  long  as  there  was  a  deficiency.  Many 
in  this  instance,  the  reduction  now  proposed  improvements  which  they  would  have  desired 
in  the  letter  rate  will  be  speedily  followed  by  to  introduce  and  have  recommended  to  Oongress 
a  large  augmentation  of  business  and  it  wiU  time  and  time  again  they  have  not  been  able  to 
at  no  distant  day  prove  to  have  oeen  an  eco-  carry  out  because  Congress  would  not  make 
nomic  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  the  reason 
the  postal  service  as  well  as  to  the  country."  given  in  Congress  for  not  making  the  necessary 

The  appropriation  bill,  containing  the  pro-  appropriations  always  has  been  that  the  Post- 
vision  for  the  reduction  of  letter-postage,  to  Office  Department  entailed  a  large  deficiencT. 
§}  into  effect  Jan.  15, 1884^  was  passed  by  the  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  I  think, 
ouse  Dec.  20, 1882,  and  was  taken  up  for  dia-  the  Post-Office  Department  is  self-sustaining, 
cussion  in  the  Senate  Jan.  17. 1888.  Among  and  we  have  arrived  Just  at  that  point  where 
the  opponents  of  the  proposed  reduction  was  we  ought  to  improve  this  system,  where  we 
Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  who  said :  "  I  be-  ought  to  make  it  more  efficient,  where  we 
lieve  that  this  proposition  to  reduce  postage  ouffht  to  study  the  convenience  of  the  people 
from  8  cents  to  2  cents  upon  sealed  letters  is  and  see  that  the  United  States  is  not  behind 
premature,  and  I  desire  that  Congress  shall  have  tiie  rest  of  the  world  in  the  conveniences  which 
the  opportunity  for  a  second  sober  thought  be-  it  affords  to  the  people  through  this  postal  sya- 
fore  the  law  goes  into  operation.    I  will  en-  tem* 

deavor  in  the  briefest  manner  possible  to  give  **  Now,  allow  me  to  refer  to  some  minor  mat- 

my  reasons  why  I  think  this  proposed  reduction  ters.    Tlie  matter  of  office  accommodations  at 

is  premature.  the  third  and  fourth  class  offices  is  a  matter  in 

'^  In  the  first  place,  if  postage  is  to  be  reduced  which  there  may  be  very  great  improvement 

there  are  other  directions  in  which  tiie  re-  The  convenience  to  the  people  can  be  wonder- 

duction  is  as  imperatively  demanded  as  in  this  fully  enhanced.    I  will  not  weary  the  Senate 

direction.    The  additional  postage  of  1  cent  by  going  into  detaiL    It  is  within  the  personal 

upon  drop-letters  in  cities  having  free  delivery  observation  of  every  Senator  who  is  familiar 

is  a  real  burden  upon  the  business  correspond-  with  the  post-offices  in  the  smaller  places, ^that 

dence  of  those  cities.    I  think  it  should  receive  the  conveniences  might  be  increased  100  and 

first  attention,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show  as  I  200  per  cent,  with  very  littie  additional  expense, 

proceed.    It  doubles  the  postage  upon  letters  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.    I  think  the  ex- 

as  a  penalty  for  having  free  delivery  which  the  penses  necessary  to  make  this  increase  ahould 

Grovemment  ought  not  only  to  give  without  oe  borne  now  when  the  department  is  self-sus- 

additional  pay  but  ought  very  largely  to  ex-  taining.    If  it  is  not  done  no  wit  never  will  be. 

tend.  *^  Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  is 

'*  Then  I  think  the  postage  on  unsealed  let-  this :  We  should  have  more  frequent  mails, 
ters,  business  correspondence  in  unsealed  let-  Take  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
ters,  might  be  reduced  to  2  cents  quite  as  prop*  Senators  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  I  think, 
erly  as  this  reduction;  but  I  think  that  the  that  certainly  one  fifth  of  the  mail  routes  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  reduction  of  postage  at  New  England  and  Middle  States  are  less  than 
this  time  is  premature.  I  know  that  there  daily.  Is  there  any  reason  why  in  these 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  prevailing  in  Congress  States,  where  a  railroad  reaches  usually  within 
and  in  certain  newspapers  that  there  is  a  very  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  every  town,  every  town 
general  demand  for  this  reduction  in  letter-post-  should  not  have  a  daily  mail  f  I  know  towns 
age.  I  confess  I  have  not  heard  it  out  of  Con-  iu  mv  own  State,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of 
gress  and  out  of  the  newspapers.  I  have  not  a  railroad,  that  have  but  a  semi- weekly  mail, 
heard  it  among  the  people,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  endeavored  to  have  it  increas^  to  a 
that  the  people  esteem  it  to  be  any  hardship  daily  mail,  but  I  have  been  met  continually 
upon  them  to  pay  8  cents  postage  upon  a  letter  with  the  statement  that  Congress  would  not 
sent  to  any  part  of  this  country.  Where  one  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose, 
person  has  spoken  to  me  on  that  subject  ten  and  toe  reason  Congress  would  not  do  it  waa 
persons  have  spoken  to  me  on  other  matters  because  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  Post- 
connected  with  the  post-office  system,  and  I  Office  Department  Take  the  towns  and  cities 
think  the  general  desire  among  the  people  is  that  are  situated  upon  railroads,  the  mails  ear- 
that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  postage  till  ried  upon  railroads  should  be  increased  in  fre- 
the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department  quency.  A  town  of  three  or  five  thousand 
have  been  expended  to  develop  and  perfect  the  inhabitants,  situated  upon  a  railroad,  should 
post-office  system  and  give  the  people  greater  never  be  dependent  upon  one  daily  maiL   And 
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upon  this  point,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  reduced.    I  helieve  that  the  people  think  so 

shoold  not  nave  special  mail  facilities  by  fast  too.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  are 

trains.     That  sabjeot,  which   was  disoassed  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  Congress  to  reduce 

here  yesterday,  points  what  I  am  saying  upon  postage  from  three  cents  to  two  cents  nntil 

this  matter.    The  speed  of  mails  should  be  in-  these  improvements  have  been  adopted.    In 

creased.    We  should  carry  mails  as  fast  as  pa»-  Great  Britain  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 

sengers  are  carried  in  this  country,  and  we  letters  are  delivered  to  the  individuals  at  their 

should  not  stand  here  higgling  and  debating  residences  or  places  of  business,  and  I  think, 

whether  we  will  spend  $185,000  in  a  year  to  without  extra  charge.    It  is  a  principle  of  the 

ioorease  the  speed  of  mails,  to  make  it  possible  English  system  tlutt  the  delivery  of  letters 

to  send  a  letter  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  and  get  shall  be  universal 

an  answer  a  day  quicker  than  we  should  other-       *^  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  letters  going 

wise.    What  ^e  people  want  in  these  matters  through  the  British  Post-Office  are  delivered 

is  to  be  well  served,  served  as  well  as  it  is  pos-  at  the  doors  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 

Bible  that  they  shall  be  served,  no  matter  what  addressed.    In  the  early  history  of  the  postal 

the  expense  is.    Take  the  matter  of  box-i^nts.  system  in  England  it  was  the  law  that  it  should 

The  whole  subject  of  box-rents  needs  read-  be  so  done.    As  far  back  as  1794  there  are 

justing. '  They  need  to  be  cheapened.    We  cases  in  the  reports  where  actions  were  brought 

want  better  offices,  better  box  aocoramoda-  against  postmasters  for  not  delivering  letters 

tiona.  better  service  at  offices.  wherever  they  were  addressed,  and  it  was  de- 

'^  But,  Mr.  Premdent,  there  is  another  thing  cided  to  be  the  law  of  England  that  they  should 
that  we  want  still  more.  We  want  the  free  be  so  delivered.  It  was  the  law  in  this  coun- 
delivery  of  the  mails  extended,  and  largely  ex-  try  daring  the  Confederate  Congress.  Letter- 
tended.  There  are  in  the  United  States,  ac-  carriers  were  always  appointed  in  this  country 
cording  to  the  census,  246  cities  of  over  10,000  at  the  discretion  of  the  postmaster  to  deliver  let- 
iohabitants.  In  those  cities  very  nearly  one  ters  without  additional  charge,  until  this  A*ee-de- 
qnarter  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  livery  system,  as  it  is  callM,  came  into  vogue, 
resides.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern-  It  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
ment  should  not  deliver  in  every  one  of  those  of  a  well-regulated  postal  system  that  every 
oitiee  of  the  United  States,  without  the  addi-  letter  should  be  delivered  to  the  individual 
tional  charge  of  one  cent  upon  each  drop-let-  addressed,  where  it  is  possible  and  practicable 
ter,  the  letters  received  in  those  cities,  at  the  that  it  should  be  done.  It  would  be  an  im- 
doors  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  ad-  provement  which  the  people  would  hail  with 
dressed.  Oh,  but,  Senators  say,  that  will  cost  joy,  ten  times  the  joy  that  they  will  hail  the 
money.  Indeed,  it  will  cost  money,  but  I  de-  reduction  of  postage,  but  it  never  will  be  done 
sire  tJiat  the  Post-Office  revenues  shidl  not  be  until  the  Post-Office  is  not  only  self-sustaining 
reduced  until  a  convenience  like  that  shall  be  but  earns  a  surplus  revenue.  I  can  not,  with 
extended  just  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  ex-  the  pressure  of  time  that  there  is  upon  the 
tend  it.  Senate,  stop  to  dwell  upon  these  things ;  I  can 

^  I  find  by  the  Postmaster-General^s  report  merely  outline  them ;  I  can  merely  call  the 
that  only  112  dties  now  have  free  delivery.  The  attention  of  Senators  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
law  only  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  Post-  the  real  desire  of  the  people  upon  this  ques- 
master-General  to  give  a  free  delivery  of  letters  tion,  and  I  will,  when  I  close,  propose  an 
in  cities  of  80,000  inhabitants,  and  makes  it  amendment  to  change  the  existing  law  with 
disoretionary  with  him  to  aUow  it  in  cities  reference  to  the  free  delivery  of  letters. 
where  the  population  is  20,000,  or  the  gross  ^*  But  there  is  another  subject  to  which  I  de- 
revenues  are  $20,000.  I  think  that  that  law  sire  to  allude,  a  subject  in  which  there  is 
shoold  be  repealed.  I  find  by  the  Postmaster-  already  a  great  interest,  a  growing  interest,  an 
General's  report,  desirous  as  he  has  been  and  interest  that  will  grow  and  make  a  voice  that 
desirous  as  Congress  has  been  that  there  should  will  have  to  be  heard  and  heeded  in  the  halls 
be  no  deficiency  in  the  Post-Office  Department  of  legislation,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
any  longer,  that  this  free-delivery  system  has  transmission  of  messages  by  electricity,  by  the 
been  extended  to  but  three  cities  in  the  United  telegraph.  The  telegraph  to-day  is  the  rich 
States  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  man's  mail.     The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is 

''Takemy  own  State.    From  recollection,  I  hastening  rapidly,  when  the  people  of  this 

my  that  there  are  something  over  fifteen  towns  country  will  demand  that  it  shall  be  no  longer 

and  cities  having  a  population  compact,  I  think,  the  rich  man's  mail,  but  that  it  shaU  be  brought 

within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  post-office  to  the  within  the  reach  and  ability  of  every  individ- 

&rthest  delivery,  ranging  in  population  from  ual  In  this  land.    I  can  not  understand  how  it 

five  to  twenty-five  Uionsand  inhabitants.    I  is  that  a  Government  like  ours,  that  professes 

think  it  much  better  to  spend  the  surplus  rev-  to  be  in  advance  of  the  world,  that  boasts  of 

enues  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  seeing  its  pro^essive  spirit  and  tendencies,  that  boast'* 

that  within  such  towns  ana  cities  as  those  let-  of  its  mvention,  that  boasts  of  the  utilization 

ters  are  delivered  at  the  doors  of  those  to  whom  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  borders,  should 

they  are  addressed  without  extra  charge  for  fall  back  on  the  slow  railroad  and  steamboat 

the  service,  rather  than  that  postage  should  be  for  the  transmission  of  its  messages,  and  allow 
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quick  transmissioQ  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sin-  last  annual  report  estimates  that  the  receipts 

gle  corporation  substantially  in  this  coontry.  of  the  company  in  the  year  1887  will  be  be- 

*'I  said  that  the  telegraph  to-day  was  the  tween  $81,000,000  and  $82,000,000,  and  the 

rich  man*s  mail.    The  transmission  of  letters  profits  $16,000,000. 

and  messages  is  a  Government  function,  it  ^*I  insist  apon  it  that  there  should  be  no 

pertains  to  the  Government,  and  it  ought  diminution  of  die  revenues  of  the  Post-Office 

never  to  have  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  Department  until  its  surplus  ftinds  have  been 

hands  of  Government.    We  ou^ht  Just  as  much  used  at  least  to  make  a  fund  for  the  purchase, 

to  utilize  the  telegraph  as  to  utilize  the  sending  at  an  appraised  value,  of  the  telegraph  lines  of 

of  letters  by  the  railway.    Formerly  letters  the  United  States.    Looking  forwara  five  yeara 

were  carried  on  foot  or  on  horseback.    I  re«  to  1887,  taking  the  report  and  estimate  of  the 

membw  when  the  saddle-bags  thrown  across  president  of  that  corporation  in  the  year  1887, 

the  horse  contained  the  letters  which  were  it  would  save  $16,000,000  to  the  people  of  the 

sent  through  the  country.    Then  we  adopted  United  States  and  afford  them  vastly  increased 

the  steamboat  and  then  the  railroad,  and  then  facilities  for  corresponding  with  each  other, 

we  insist  that  we  shall  have  fast  trains^   Why  f  I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  this  proposition  to- 

that  we  may  get  a  letter  to  Oalifomia  in  a  day.    I  believe  tliat  when  the  people  come  to 

week  and  get  an  answer  in  a  week,  and  the  think  of  tiiese  matters  they  will  vastly  prefer 

Government  proposes  to  do  it  for  three  cents,  that  the  convenience  of  the  present  system 

The  Government  can  send  a  letter  of  twenty  shall  be  extended ;  that  new  improvements 

words  to  California  and  get  an  answer  in  a  shall  be  adopted;  that  the  frequency  of  mails 

single  day  at  an  expense,  I  verily  believe,  oi  shall  be  increased;  that  the  speed  of  mails 

not  more  than  25  cents.    Ought  not  the  Gk>v-  shall  be  iocveased ;  that  free  delivery  shall  be 

emment  to  doit?    Oan  the  Gk>vemment  ex-  extended  almost  indefinitely;  and  that  Oon- 

ouse  itself  for  not  serving  the  people  with  this  gress  shall  take  steps  before  the  coming  storm 

new  means  of  communicating  messages  9  to  see  to  it  that  ue  control  of  the  telegraph 

'*  I  said  that  the  transmission  of  messages  system  of  this  country  passes  into  the  hands  of 

by  electricity  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  tibe  Government." 

sin^e  corporation.  I  am  not  continually  talk-  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  offered  an  amend- 
ing about  monopolies,  but  I  do  say  that  this  ment  proposing  to  strike  out  the  whole  clause 
business  of  carrying  letters,  of  transmitting  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  reduction  of  letter- 
messages,  is  a  monopoly  which  belongs  to  the  postage,  on  the  ground  that  legislation  of  a 
Ghovemment  of  the  United  States  and  not  to  general  nature  in  an  appropriation  bill  was  in 
corporations,  and  if  those  gentlemen  who  are  violation  of  rule  29,  which  is  as  follows : 
troubled  with  the  power  and  the  increasing  j^^  amendment  wWch  proposes  g«nena  \eM»Am 
power  01  monopolies,  and  jasUy  troubled,  de-  BhsU  be  teoeived  to  any  geaenl  appiopristfon  bill; 
sire  to  look  about  for  the  greatest  monopoly  nor  shall  any  amendment  not  gennane  or  relevant 
of  the  world  in  proportion  to  its  cimital,  they  ^  the  aubjeot-matter  oontuned  in  the  biU be  received; 

Its  receipts  the  last  year  were  $17,000,000  and  to;  and  all  questiona  of  relevancy  of  amendmentB 

its  acknowledged  profits  were  $7,000,000,  more  under  this  nUe,  when  nimd,  ahall  be  submitted  to 

than  40  per  cent,  of  its  receipts.    I  say  its  ac-  the  Senate  and  be  dedded  without  debate ;  and  any 

knowledged  profits ;  what  its  real  profits  were  amendmait  to  a  general  appropriation  bm  may  be  laid 

no  one  luiows.  on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the  bm. 

"  If  ^e  Government,  as  it  ought  to  have  The  amendment  was  r^ected  by  the  follow- 
done  under  the  statute  of  1866  authorizing  it  ing  vote,  which  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
to  do  SO)  had  taken  control  of  the  telegraph  ate  on  t^e  question  of  postal  reduction : 
system  of  this  country  it  would  have  saved  last  Y«as— Anthony,  Blair,  Cameron  of  Pttmaylvania, 
year  $7,000,000  to  the  people  of  this  country;  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Davia  of  Illinois,  JBdmonda. 
and  that  is  a  better  saving  than  the  saving  Hawlev,  Hoar,  Jonea  of  Florida,  Lapham,  Miller  of 
which  they  propose  to  effect  apon  postage,  be-  New  Yorl^  MorrilL  PlatL  Bollina^  Sherman— 16. 
/»a«iaA  ««fK  fKA4r.«^«.»  or/xnM  i««tr^  a3v^J  ♦Ka  Nat»— BafTOw,  Beck,  Brown,  Call,  Camden, Cock- 
cause  with  that  saving  would  have  come  the  ^^  coke,  Congir,  DaWea,  Fiye,  cfarland,  deiiKe, 
added  convenience,  as  the  telMjraph  would  have  Ooiian,  6rooine,  £ue,  Hampton,  Harria,  Harrison, 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  Hill,  Inffalla,  Johnston,  Jonaa,  Kellogg,  Lamar,  Mo- 
individual.    If  an  individual  in  common  life  Dill*  MoMillan,  Mahone,  Mazey,  Morgan,  Pendleton, 

now  r«»iyes  .  teWraphio  dispatch  he  f««  ^'^J^^iJ?^  Wi,%ii^:  ^"^  "^'"^ 

ieath  or  disaster.    If  the  Gov-  Aiw»_AiA*fth.  Ailiion.  Bavud.  Bntlv.  CWl- 


that  it  means  death  or  disaster.    If  the  Gov-  AM«HT-Ald^oh,  Allison,  Bayaid,'  Butler,  CUl- 

emment  in  1866  had  taken  the  telegraph,  it  cott,  Davia  c^  West  Yir^nia,  rar,  Fari^,  Ferry, 

would  be  a  common  means  of  communication  Grover  Jaokaon.  Jonea  or  Nevada,  Logan,  McPher- 

between  the  common  people  of  this  country  ^^  Miner  of  CaUfomia,  Mitchell,  Bansom,  Sauls- 

*|v  ^«y  Duiy,  oannden,  Sawyer,  Wmaom — 81. 

"  The  enormous  profits  which  are  lost  to  the  January  80th,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  with 

individuals  of  the  country  and  are  put  in  the  several  important  amencunents.    One  of  them 

pockets  of  the  stockholders  of  this  corpora-  changed  the  date  of  tiie  proposed  reduction  in 

tion  are  nothing  to  what  they  are  expected  to  the  rate  of  letter-postage;  another  added  an 

be.    The  president  of  the  corporation  in  his  appropriation  for  fast  mails;  another  provided 
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ftn  appropriation  for  steamboat  mail  senrioe;  debated  it  item  hj  item  at  great  lengtb.    It 

and  another  atmok  oat  the  following  provision  was  passed  Feb.  20,  1888,  bj  the  following 

of  the  original  bill :  vote : 

Fhmdid,  ThU  fer  the  bettor  aooomplishment  of  y»^?T^^'^»  Alliaon,  Anthony,  Baww,  B^y- 

the  oWecto  of  the  acta  authoriziiig  the  oonatruction  of  "fd*  ^^h  ^«>TvS?™?®°k^'?**^T5L^4S!S^» 

Uie  nJh^  hereioaftor  rafemdto,  and  the  bettor  to  Conger,  Davia  rfllknols,  Davia  of  Weat  Viij^inia, 


tion  to  land  granta,  Government  aid  by  the  loan  or    ^^  Miller  <rf  CalifomiA,  MiIIot  of  New  York, 


that  h^vafter  the  oompensation  paid  or  allowed  for  ^K  G«o«»Si  Hamnton,  Hama,   M^ey,  Mitchell, 

the  carrying  and  tnmaportation  of  the  United  Stetea  ^^•^fe.lp***'  Kanaom,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorheea, 

mails  by  each  nulroad  companies,  or  their  aasiffns  or  Walker,  Wimama— 19.                                   ,     „  , 

anooeaaots,  ahall  be  fixed bythe  Postmaster-General,  „  ABBKHi^Butier,  Cameron  of  Ponnsvlvani^  Fair, 

al  a  rate  not  exoeeding  thit  fixed  by  him  or  allowed  fernr,  Groome,  Grover,   Johnston,   Jonas,  Lamar, 

by  law  to  other  nSW  companies  of  the  aame  class  Lapham,  MoDin,  Mahone,  Moigan,  Baulsbury ,  Sami- 

to  which  the  United  States  have  ftamiahed  aid  by  oera—lO. 

grant  of  land,  right  of  way,  or  otherwise.  i^.  ^^^g  determined  by  the  miJoritT  in  the 

The  Honse  non-conenrred  in  these  amend-  ^^°«®  ^  abandon  the  tariff  bill  of  that  body 

ments,   and  three  conference  committees  in  »°«*  ^°*:,  ?P^.?  ^   internal-revenue  bill  as 

soooession  discussed  the  points  of  difference,  «mended  by  the  Senate,  and  in  order  to  flMnli- 

and  foiled  to  come  to  a  complete  agreement  ^^  the  consideration  of  ttie  measure  in  the 

The  last  committee  fixed  Oct.  1,  1888,  as  the  ?,^",^' «™  ^™™'*f ®®  ®^  ^?®*  reported  Feb. 

date  for  the  reduoHori  of  the  rate  of  letter-  ^4, 1888,  the  foDowing  amendment  to  the  rules 

postage;  and  finally,  on  March  2d.  the  House  ^  "^"  *>^y  •' 

reoeded  from  Its  non-ooncnrrence  in  the  strik-  During  the  remainder  of  this  session  it  shall  be  in 

ing  out  of  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  land-  ^"^^  ^  ^l^^^Y"  ?5Tw^  suspend  ^e  rj~j  which 

*z?^x  ^ji^^j.  ««j  fu^  :«-^wS/*«  «#  «n  iin,.*^  motion  shall  be  decided  by  a  maionty  vote,  to  take 

grant  railroads  and  ^e  insertion  of  an  appro-  f^^  ^  Speaker»s  table  feoueebiU  m  N&8,  with 

pnation  for  fast  mails.  The  next  day  the  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  entitled  **  A  bill  to 
measure  as  amended  was  approved  by  the  reduce  internal-revenue  taxation,"  and  to  declare  a 
President.  disagreement  with  the  Senate  amendment  to. the 
latarMlBennsaiiltetfrUgMiltoB.— TheTar-  BMn;,«dtoaakforaoommitteeaf conference th^^^ 
•^TV^-  •  •  r?  j^  liT  ^  »A  on,  to  be  composed  of  five  members  on  the  part  of  the 
iff  Commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Con-  nSuse.  If  such  motion  shall  fUl,  the  bill  shaU  re- 
gress, approved  May  16, 1882,  made  a  report  to  main  upon  the  Speaker's  teble  unafiiwted  by  the  de- 
the  House  of  Representatives  Dec.  4, 1882,  and  oision  of  the  House  upon  sud  motion. 
the  report  anbinitt^  became  the  basis  of  the  ^j^^  ^  i^^ef  but  bitter  oppoatlon,  this  spe- 
legislation  for  tanff  revision  that  took  up  so  ^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  Feb.  2rth.  As  a  qu^ 
great  a  part;  of  the  sesaon.  The  report,  after  a  ^^^  of  privilege,Mr.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  then 
general  view  ofthe  tariff  problem,  took  up  each  gabmitted  th7  following  resolution: 
class  of  articles  and  gave  an  account  of  the  con- 

dition  of  trade  in  them  and  the  nature  of  the  J^^^'^i^^  *^«  ^^*^  ^  the  Senate  (H.  B. 

•.,^^»  4^  \^  *»v«»  «;♦».  .^^^4.  ♦^  A^^^^  \^^^  W88^  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  reduce  mtomal-revenue 

action  to  be  taken  with  reBpect  to  duties  levied  taxation,  and  for  otiier  purposes,"  under  tiie  form  of 

on  them,  and  the  data  on  which  such  action  was  an  amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  House  (H.  R.  5538) 

based.    It  dosed  with  a  schedule  of  proposed  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  intomal-revenae  taxation,*' 

duties  and  a  statement  of  proposed  amend-  oontainmg  a  (general  revision  Mid  repeal  of  Uws  im- 

mentstotbe  revised  statutes:    The  reduction  ^^-l^^t. 'SP^'L^"??  ^^  S'*"";!ii"'*t^i,^ 

L^T  '^u        »wf^  ww»«uww     A**^  A^Tuuvwv/u  QQ^flnjt  ^th  the  true  mtent  and  purposes  of  that 

which  the  committee  recommended  averaged  elause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  »*  all  bills 

not  lest  than  20  per  cent    In  some  cases  it  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 

was  slight;  in  others  no  reduction  was  at-  Bepresenutivea'*;  and  that  therefore  said  bill  so 

temptedat  all;  and  in  many  instances  there  Mnended  do  lie  upon  the  teble.          ^    ^   .     ^^^ 

^^Tl^v^^A^^r: ^4!^rr:A£\ ^^RCi^*  ^Hr.*  ^^^  ^  ^  fvHkm'  tmived,  That  the  Oeik  of  the 

was  a  soahng  down  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  ^^^  be  an'd  is  hereby  directed  to  notify  tiie  Senate 

Un  tne  report  of  the  commission  as  a  basis,  of  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  reaolution. 

the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  re-       ^         ..        *  -et    rr   t  n     #  ir *i.^ 

ported  a  tariff  bill  Jan.  16, 1888,  which  was  ,  ,?^  P^**o«  '>\^''  ?«*«'^  ?f  Kansas,  the 
taken  up  and  elaborated  with  grit  care;  but  '?"?,^»  f'^r^^^"'^  resolution  were  sub- 
in  the  mean  while,  a  bill  to  reduce  internal  »^»^^  ^^  sdopted: 
revenue  taxation  which  had  passed  the  House  Tn^rsof,  House UIl  6588,  entitled  "An  act  to rs- 

and  had  bMn  reffirred  to  tha  Finance  Com-  duce  internal  revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  pur- 
ana  naa  oeen  reierrea  W)  tne  *  ™ance  uom-  ^^jy  ^^^^  ^^  ^nn  ^f  „  aniendment  in  the  8en- 

mittee  of  the  Senate,  was  reported  back  to  that  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^f  ^^  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides 

body  Jsn.  4, 1888.  with  amendmento  virtually  for  duties  on  importo,  has  been  so  modiiied  and 

revising  the  whole  tariff  system  and  the  ma-  changed  by  the  introduction  of  new  provisions,  oon- 

ehinery  for  oarryinff  it  out,  which    amend-  taining  among  other  thln«  a  general  revision  of  the 

tariff  commission.    The  Senate  entered  upon  and  in  othen  to  aznend  the  laws  imposing  import  du- 

the  discussion  of  this  measure  with  zeal,  and  ties;  and 
VOL.  txhl — 18    A 
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Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  thiB  House  it  is  believed  Thomas,  Amos  Townsend.  Tyler,  Updegn^,  Valen- 

that  such  changes  and  alterations  are  in  conflict  with  tine,  Van  Aemam,  Van  Horn,  Van  Yoorhis,  Wada- 

the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  which  worth,  Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Washburn,  Watson, 

requires  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi-  Webber,  West,  White,  Charles  6.  Williams,  WiUits, 

nate  in  the  House  of  Bepiesentatives :  therefore,  Wilson,  George  D.  Wise,  Morgan  B.  Wise,  Walter 

Mesolved,  That  if  this  bill  shall  be  referred  to  a  A.  Wood,  Young— 152. 
committee  of  conference,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Nats— Aiken.  Armfleld,  Atherton,  Atkins.  Bar- 
conferees  OQ  the  part  of  ue  House  on  said  committee  bour,  Bavne.  Heaoh,  Belmont,  Ben^,  Blackburn, 
to  consider  fully  the  constitutional  objections  to  said  Blanohara,  Bland,  Blount,  Bragg,  Brumm,  Buchanan, 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  herein  referred  to,  and  Buckner,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Carlisle, 
to  bring  the  same,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Cassidy,  Chapman,  Clark,  Clements.  Cobb,  Colerick, 
House  m  regard  thereto,  before  said  committee  of  con-  Converse,  John  C.  Cook,  Philip  Cook,  (Jovington, 
forence,  and  if  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  after  hav-  Samuel  S.  Cox,  William  B.  Cox,  Culberson,  David- 
ing  conferred  with  the  Senate  conferees,  said  confer-  son,  Lowndes  H.  I^avis,  Dawes,  Deuster,  Dibrell, 
ees  on  siud  committee  may  make  report  to  the  House  Dowd,  Dugro,  Dunn,  £ms,  Errett,  Evina,  Flower, 
in  regard  to  the  objections  to  said  bul  herein  referred  Ford,  Forney,  Qarrison,  Geddes,  Gibson,  Gunter, 
to.  N.  J.  Hammond,  Haseltine,  Hatch,  Herbert,  Abrsm 

— .       rr                                    :i   •      XI.      a       X  S.  Hcwitt,  Hoblitzcll,  HoffC,  Holmau,  House,  Hnb- 

The  House    non-concurred  in   the  Senate  bell,  Hutohins,  George  W.  Jones,  Jwnes  K.  Jones, 

amendments  to  the  original  bill,  and  a  confer-  Kenna,  King,  Knott,  Latham,  Leedom,  Le  Fevre, 

enoe  committee  was  appointed  Feb.  27th.  Two  Jf^^^i  M"^n,  Mirtson,  McKenzie,  McKinley, 

nf  thA  ftonfArAAfi  on  fhA  nfu-t  nf  thtk  AAnfttA  Bobeit  M.  McLane,  McMillin,  Miller,  Mills,  Money, 

ot  tne  ^nterees  on  the  part  ol  tue  Benate,  ^^^rison,  Moulton,  Mul<W,  MunJh,  Beie,  Jo^ 

Messrs.  Bayard  and  Beck,  asked,  March  1st,  to  g.  Rioe/Theron  ±  Rice,  J.  S.  RicAardson,  RoV 

be  excused  from  service  on  leammgtne nature  ertson,  James  8.  Robinson,  WUtiam  £.  Robinson, 

of  the  conditions  imposed  bj  the  House  upon  Rosecrans,  Scales,  Simonton,  Otho  R.  Singleton, 

its  representatives  in  the  conference  committee,  Sparks,  Snringer,  Stockslager,  Tdbott,  Ezra  B,  Tay- 

holding  that  such  instructions  were  a  breach  ^t"\^S\  Tuck:?,X5  g!  ^ZfTo^T^ 

of  senatonal  privilege.    March  2d  the  report  ner,    Upson,   Umer,   Vance,    Warner,    Wellbona, 

of  the  conference  committee  was  submitted  in  Wheeler,  Whitthome,  Thomas  Williams,  Willia— 

the  Senate.    It  was  sharply  criticised  by  lead-  116;      ^           «,   ,_    r^,    j      ^^       «    <«^ 

ing  Democrats,  but  was  tTnally  concurred  in  by  o^J^^^^^J^^^i^^^ 

the foUowing vote:  McClurJ,  Mos^ve,    NoIml  Gates.  Paul,  Phelps, 

TxAs— Aldrich,  Allison.  Anthony,  Bhur,  Cameron  PhisterjjE^scott,  Reiunui,  William  W.  Rice,  Russell, 

of  Wisconsin,  Conger,  Davis  of  Dlmois,  Dawes,  £d-  James  W.  Singleton,  William  G.  Thompson,  Betga- 

munds,  Frre,  Harrison,  Hawley,  ffill.  Hoar,  Ingalls,  min  Wood — ^28. 

Jones  of  iHeyada,  Kellogg,  Lapnam,  Xogan,  M^ill,  mi.                                           :i  v    ^.i.    -d      ^j     ▲ 

McMUlan,  McPheVson,  ffikono,  Milfer^f  New  York)  The  measure  was  approved  by  the  President 

Mornll,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sher-  the  same  day  and  became  a  law.    It  is  as  fol- 

man,  Windom — 82.  lows : 

£^!?  »?f!!?Ti.?f J»J?A?I';7^;l!!'feP'&JF^^  An  «*  to  »duoe  iotenua  revenue  taxation  «>d  for 

^  the  Senate  and  Sbtue  of  Jlepreee/UO' 
Uniied  States  in  Congreee  aeeembud  : 


wlllp^'nf fvSfcr^rin^^^^  P<»ite  of  banks;  bankeS,  and  National  baking  asso- 

MUler  of  Califoinia,  MiteheU,  Saunders,  Tabor-18.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  taxes  as  are  now  due  and  payable ; 

March  8d  the  report  of  the  conference  com-  Mid  on  and  aifter  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hun- 

mittAA  wAii  tAkAn  nn  in  tliA  Honan  and  non-  dred  and  eighty-three,  the  stamp  tax  on  bsnk  checks, 

A  ^^   uf  ?^i?^  ^  House,  ana  con-  ^^^^  ordere,  snd  vouchere,  anS  the  tax  on  matches^ 

curred  m  by  the  foUowing  vote :  perftimerv,  medicinal  preparations,  and  otherwtidK 

Teas — Aldrich,  Anderson.  Barr,  Belford,  Belts-  imposed  by  Schedule  A  lollowing  section  thirty-four 

hoover,  Bingham,   Bisbee,  Bliss,  Bowman,  Brewer,  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes: 

Briggs,  Browne,  Buck,  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Joseph  H.  Provided,  That  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon 

Burrows,  Butterworth.  Calkins,  Camp,  Candler,  Can-  artidea  embraced  in  said  schedule  that  shall  be  ex- 


Charles  B.  Farwell.  Sewell  S.  Farwell,  Fisher,  Fulker-     eighty-three,  matches  may  be  removed  by  manufsct- 
son,  George,  God^iialk,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hall,  John    urers  thereor  firom  the  place  of  mannfacture  to  wue- 


AAW.UMOTU,       ..AVUW«/«»VU,      d^V^VlUU,       *  ■  IH,      .J-S-lOVNTbA,      AAAVV,  SWIUWUO      «W      MH.^       W 

Horr,  Houk,  Hubbe,   Humphrey,   Jacobs,  Jadwin,    Internal  Revenue. 


Phineas  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Sxo.  S.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  ct  Hay, 

Koteham,  Klotz,  Lacey.  Ladd,  Lewis,  Lindsey,  Lora,  mghteen  hundred  and  eigh^-three,  dealers  in  letf- 

Lynch,  Maokey,  Marsn.  Mason,  McCoid,  McCook,  tobacco  shall  annually  pay  twelve  dollars ;  dealers  in 

James   H.  McLean,  Miles,  Moore,  Morey,   Morse,  manufiictured  tobacco  shall  pay  two  dollars  and  forty 

Mutehler,  Neal,  Norcross,  O'Neill,  Pacheco,  Page,  cents;  all  manufacturers  of  tobacco  shall  |>ay  six  dol- 

Parker.  Payson,    Peele,  Peiroe.  rettibone.  Pound,  lars:  manufacturers  of  cigare  shall  pay  six  dollars: 

Randall,  Ranney,  Ray,  Reed,  Rich,  D.  P.  Richard-  peddlers  of  tobacco,  snuif  and  cigars  shall  pay  spedat 

son,  Ritchie,  Robeson,  George  D.  Rolnnson.  Roes,  taxes  as  follows:  Peddlers  of  the  first  clft».as  now 

Ryan,  ScoviUe,  Scrsnton,  Sessinghaus,  Shallenbe^-  defined  by  law,  shall  pay  thirty  doUan ;  peddlen  of 

gor,    Shelley,    Sherwin,    Shultz,   Skinner,    Smalts,  the  second  class  shall  pay  fifteen  dollars ;  peddlers  of 

A.  Herr  Smith,  Dietrich  C.  Smith,  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  the  third  dass  shall  pay  seven  dollars  and  twenty 

Spaulding,   Speer,   Spooner.  Steele,  Stone,  Strait,  cento;  and  peddlers  of  the  fourth  class  shall  pay 
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three  dollars  and  aizty  oenta.    Betail  dealers  in  leaf-  repieaentatlon,  figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  otlier 

tobacco  shall  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  material,  or  any  cast,  instrument,  or  other  article  of 

thirty  cents  tor  each  dollar  on  the  amount  of  their  an  immoral  nature ,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any 

monthly  aaloa  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  five  hundred  article  whatever,  for  the  prevention  of  conception,  or 

dollars  per  annum :  Provided,  That  farmers  and  pro-  for  causing  unlawful  abortion.    No  invoice  or  package 

ducers  of  tobacco  may  sell  at  the  place  of  production  whatever,  or  any  part  of  one,  in  which  any  sudi  ar- 

tobacoo  of  their  own  growth  and  raising  at  retail  di-  tides  are  contained  shall  be  admitted  to  entiy ;  md 

rectlv  to  consmnerB,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  all  invoices  and  packages  whereof  anyvsuoh  articles 

hnndrad  doUsrs  annually.  shall  compose  a  part  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  affainst, 

Saa  8.  That  hereafter  the  special  tax  of  a  dealer  in  seized,  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law.    An  such 

manufactured  tobacco  shall  not  be  required  fix>m  any  prohibited  articles  in  the  couise  of  importation  shall 

farmer,  planter,  or  lumberman  who  furnishes  such  to-  oe  detained  by  the  ofilcer  of  customs,  and  proceedings 

baoco  only  as  rations  or  supplies  to  his  laborers  or  em-  taken  against  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  following 

-'    r^  in  the  same  manner  as  other  supplies  are  fUr-  section:  Provided,  That  the  drugs  hereinbefore  men- 


plov^  in  the  same  manner  as  other  supplies  are  fUr- 
nisned  by  him  to  diem :  Provided,  That  tne  aggregate 
of  the  aupplicM  of  tobacco  so  by  him  furnished  shall 


tioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not  put  up  for  any 
of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specified,  are  excepted 

not  exoeed  in  quantitv  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  from  the  operation  of  this  section, 

one  special  tax  year ;  tnat  is,  fh)m  the  nrst  day  of  May  Sxo.  2492.  Whoever,  beixig  an  officer,  aficnt,  or  em- 

in  any  year  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  Apru  in  the  ploy^  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall 

next  year :  And  provided  further,  That  such  ikrmer,  knowingly  aid  or  abet  an^  person  engaged  in  any  vio- 

planterj  or  Imnberman  shall  not  be,  at  the  time  he  is  lation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  im- 

fUmishing  suoh  supplies,  engaged  in  the  general  busi-  porting,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhihiting,  or  sending 

ness  of  selling  dry  goods,  groceries,  or  other  similar  or  receiving  hj  mail  obscene  or  indecent  publications 

supplies  in  the  manner  of  a  merchant  or  storekeeper  or  representations,  or  means  for  preventing  conception 

to  others  than  his  own  employes  or  laborers.  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articles  of  indecent  or 

Sbc.  4.  That  on  and  after  May  first,  eighteen  hun-  immoral  use  or  tendency,  shall  be  deemed  ffuilty  of  a 

dred  and  eighty-throe,  the  internal  taxes  on  snuif,  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  ofiense  oe  punish- 

smoking  and  manufactured  tobacco,  shall  be  eight  able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 

cents  per  pound ;  and  on  cigars  which  shall  be  manu-  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than 

fsctured  and  sold  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale  ten  years,  or  both. 

on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  Sso.  2498.  Any  judgeof  any  district  or  drouit  court 
and  eisrhty-three,  there  shall  bo  assessed  and  collected  of  the  United  States,  within  tne  proper  district,  before 
the  fouowing  taxes,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  of  the 
thereof:  On  cigars  of  all  aesoriptions,  mode  of  to-  preceding  sections  is  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
baoco  or  any  substitute  therefor,  three  dollars  per  thou-  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  belief,  and,  if 
sand :  on  cigarettes  weiffhing  not  more  than  three  upon  oelief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such  belief, 
pounds  per  thousand,  fifty  cents  per  thousand:  on  and  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  complain- 
cigarettes  weighing  more  tnan  three  pounds  per  tnon-  ant,  may  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  a  war- 
sand,  three  dmlars  per  thousand :  Provided,  That  on  rant  directed  to  the  marshal,  or  any  deputy-marshal, 
all  ori^nnal  and  uxibroken  fiK»tory  packages  of  smok-  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  search  for,  seize, 
ing  and  manufkotured  tobacco  and  snuff^dgars,  ohe-  and  take  possession  of  any  such  artide  or  thing  here- 
roots,  and  cigarettes  held  by  manufaoturer^  or  dealers  inbefore  mentioned,  and  to  make  due  and  immediate 
at  the  time  such  reduction  shall  go  into  effect,  upon  return  thereof,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  oon- 
whidi  the  tax  has  been  paid,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  demned  and  destroyed  by  proceedings  which  shall  be 
drawbflW!k  or  rebate  of  the  full  amount  of  the  redno-  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  other  proceeding  in 
tion,  but  the  same  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  whore  the  case  of  munidpal  seizure,  and  with  the  same  right 
the  daim  has  not  been  presented  within  sixty  days  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error. 

following  the  date  of  the  reduction ;  and  such  rebate  Sao.  2494.  The  importation  of  neat  cattle  and  the 

to  manulacturers  may  be  paid  in  stamps  at  the  re-  hides  of  neat  oattie  from  any  forei^^n  country  into  the 

duoed  rate :  and  no  daim  shall  be  allowed  or  draw-  United  States  is  prohibited :  Provided,  That  the  oper- 

back  paid  ror  a  less  amount  than  ten  dollars.    It  shall  ation  of  this  section  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  for- 

be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beve-  eign  country  or  countries,  or  any  parts  of  such  country 

nne,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  or  countries,  whenever  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

ury.  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  pre-  shall  officially  determine,  and  ffive  public  notice  there- 

scrioe  and  furnish  such  blanks  and  forms  as  may  be  of,  that  such  importation  will  not  tend  to  the  intro- 

neoessary  to  carry  this  section  into  effect.  duction  or  spread  of  conta^ous  or  infectious  diseases 

Seo.  5.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  among  the  cattie  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secre- 

every  manufSM3tarer  of  tobacco  or  snuff  shall,  in  ad-  tary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 

dition  to  aU  other  requirements  of  law,  print  on  each  ered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  make  all  necessary 

packs^,  or  securely  afiix  by  pasting  on  each  package  orders  and  regulations  to  cany  this  law  into  effect,  or 

oontaminff  tobaoco  or  snuff  manumctured  by  or  mr  to  suspend  the  same  as  therem  provided,  and  to  send 

him,  a  label  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  number  of  copies  hereof  to  the  proper  otficers  in  the  United 

the  mannfactory,  the  district  and  State  in  whidi  it  is  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of  the  United 

situated,  and  tnede  words :  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall  judge  necessary. 

ironox  Sxo.  2495.  Any  persyi  convicted  or  a  willful  viola- 

The  manufacturer  of  tiiis  to^wjco  has  complied  with  ^^Vl!7  ^  ^%  provisions  <>/^tJ»«  P'JJf^,"^^"; 

sll  requirements  of  Uw.    Eve^  person  is  Cautioned,  f^«^>  ^  ^^^  exceeding  ^^^    ^^ wS^VS 

undeV  penalties  of  Uw,  not  to  ie  tills  package  for  5?P"^'**^^^'ll*  exceeding  one  year,  or  botii,  m  tiie 

tobacco  aflain.                                                  ^^  discretion  of  the  court. 


TITLE  XXXIII.  houses  oi  the  United  States,  unless  such  domestic 

DUTIES  UPOK  nipoKTS.  manufacturer  is  the  importer  of  the  same.    And  in 

8x0.  2491.  All  persons  are  prohibited  fh)m  import-  order  to  aid  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  enforcing 

ing  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country,  this  prohibition,  any  domestic  manufacturer  who  has 

sny  obscene  book,  pcunphlet,  paper,  writing,  adver-  adopted  trade-marks  may  reciuire  his  name  and  resi- 

tisement,  ciroalar,  print^  picture,  drawing,  or  other  denoe  and  a  description  of  hia  trade-nuvrka  to  be  re- 
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eoided  in  books  wliioh  Bhall  be  kept  for  that  puipoae 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treaaory,  under  aucn  regu- 
lations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaauiy  shall  i>re- 
Boribe.  and  may  ftimish  to  the  department  fiio-aizniles 
of  auon  trade-marks ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy  shall  cause  one  or  more  copies  of  the 
same  to  be  transmitted  to  each  collector  or  other  proper 
officer  of  th9  customs. 

Sko.  S497.  No  ffoods,  wares,  or  merohandise,  unless 
in  cases  providecTfor  by  treaty,  shall  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  ftom  any  foreign  port  or  place,  ex- 
cept in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  sudi  foreign 
vessels  as  truly  and  whoUv  belong  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  tliat  country  or  which  the  goods  are  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture ;  or  from  which 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or 
most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.  iUl 
goods,  wares,  or  merduuidise  imported  contraiy  to 
wis  section,  and  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be 
imnorted^  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel, 
and  ftimiture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  S&U«s ; 
and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship,  or  ves- 
sel, and  cai!go  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted, 
ana  condemned,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions,  as  have  been 
heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collection,  dis- 
tribution, and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United 
States  by  the  several  revenue  laws. 

Sxo.  3498.  The  preceding  section  shall  not  apply 
to  vessels,  or  goods,  wares,  or  mercJiandiwe,  imported 
in  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  maintain 
a  similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

Sxo.  2i99.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
on  each  and  eveir'  non-enumerated  article  wnich  b^rs 
a  similitude,  eitner  in  material,  auality,  teicture,  or 
the  use  to  which  it  may  be  appued,  to  any  article 
enumerated  in  this  title  as  chaiveable  with  duty,  the 
same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the 
enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of 
the  particulars  before  mentioned ;  and  if  any  non- 
enumerated  article  equallv  resembles  two  or  more  enu- 
merated articles  on  whicn  different  rates  are  diarge- 
able,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such 
non-enumerated  article  the  some  rate  of  duty  as  is 
ohai^seable  on  the  article  which  it  resembles  payinsr 
the  highest  duty;  and  on  all  articles  manufiKi^burea 
from  two  or  more  materials  the  duty  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  highest  rates  at  which  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  may  be  charKeable.  if  two  or  more 
rates  of  duty  should  be  applicable  to  any  imported 
article,  it  shall  be  classified  for  duty  under  the  high- 
est of  such  rates:  Provided,  That  non-enumerated 
artides  similar  in  material  and  quality  and  texture, 
.and  the  use  to  which  th^  may  be  appued,  to  articles 
on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wMch  no 
dutiable  materials  are  used,  shall  be  free. 

Sxo.  2500.  Upon  the  reimportation  of  articles  once 
exported  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  upon  which  no  internal  tax  has 
been  assessed  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has 
been  paid  and  reiunded  by  allowance  or  drawback, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  equal 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon 
such  articles. 

Sxo.  2601.  A  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law, 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  on  vessels 
not  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  discriminating  duty 
shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States,  entitled,  by  treaty  or  any  act  of  Congress,  to 
be  entered  in  tiie  ports  of  the  United  States  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duties  as  shall  ^en  be  paia  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  vesseb  ot 
the  United  States. 

8x0.  2602.  There  shaU  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  all  articles  imported  ftt>m  foreign  countries,  and 
mentioned  in  the  sonedules  herein  contained,  the  rates 


of  duty  which  are,  by  the  schedules,  respectively  pi(&* 
scribed,  namely : 

SOHXDUUB  ▲.— CBnaOAL  PBODUOTS. 

Glue,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Beeswax,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Gelatine  and  all  similar  preparations,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Glycerine,  crude,  brown  or  yellow,  of  the  spedfie 
gravity  of  one  and  twenty-five  hundredths  or  less  at 
a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  not  puri- 
fied by  refining  or  distilling,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Glycerine,  refined,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Fish-glue  or  isinglass,  twenty-five  per  oentom  ad 
valorem. 

Phosphorus,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Soap,  hard  and  soft,  all  which  are  not  otherwise 
speciaily  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
Castile  soap,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fancy,  perfrtmea,-  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  soap, 
fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Sponges,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sumac,  ground,  three  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  sumac  extract,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Acid,  acetic,  acetous,  or  pyroligneous  add,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  spedfie  gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven 
one  thousandtns.  two  cents  per  pound ;  exceeaing  the 
specific  gravity  6i  one  and  foity-eeven  one  thousandths, 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

Acid,  citric,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Add,  tartaric,  ten  cents  per  poimd. 

Camphor,  refined,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Castor  beians,  or  seeds,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty 
pounds. 

Castor-oil,  eighty  cents  per  gallon. 

Cream  of  tartar,  six  cents  per  pound. 

Dextrine,  burnt  stardi,  gum  substitute,  or  British 
gum,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  and  other  bark  used  for  tan- 
ning, not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Glucose,  or  grape-sugar,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Indigo,  extracts  of,  and  carmined,  ten  per  oentum 
ad  valorem. 

Iodine,  resublimed,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

Licorice,  paste  or  roll,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound ;  licorice-juice,  tnree  cents  per  pound. 

Oil  of  bay-leaves,  essential,  or  bay  rum  essence  or 
oil.  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Oil,  croton,  fifty  cents  per  pouno. 

Oil,  flaxseed  or  linseed,  and  cotton-seed  oil.  twenty- 
five  cents  per  gallon;  seven  and  one  half  pounos 
weight  to  oe  estimated  as  a  galloiL 

Hemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

Soda  and  potassa,  tartrate,  or  rochelle  salt,  three 
cents  per  pound. 

Strychnia,  or  strydintne,  and  all  salts  thereof,  fifty 
cents  per  oimce. 

Tartars,  partly  refined,  including  lees  crystals,  four 
cents  per  pound. 

Alumina,  alum,  patent  alum,  alum  substitute,  sul- 
phate ot  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in 
crystals  or  ground,  sixty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Ammonia,  anhydrous,  liquefied  by  pressure,  twen- 
ty per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ammonia  aqua,  or  water  ot  ammonia,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Ammonia,  muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniao,  ten  per 
oentum  ad  valorem. 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  twenty  per  oentum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  twenty  per  oentum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

All  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waten  and  all  ar- 
tificial mineral  waten,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Asbestus,  manufactured,  twenty-five  per  oentum  ad 
vidorem. 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  baiytes,  unmanufkotured, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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BaiyU,  nUphata  of,  or  barytes,  mannfiustared,  one  Colon  and  painta,  inxdading  lakee,  whether  dij  or 

fonzth  of  one  oent  per  pound.  mixed,  or  ground  with  water  or  oil,  and  not  speoially 

Bedned  borax,  five  cents  per  pound.  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tlua  act,  twenty-five 

Pore  boraoio  add,  five  oents  per  pound ;  oommer-  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

dal  boraoio  add,  four  oents  per  pound ;  borate  of  lime,  The  pigment  known  as  bone-blaok,  and  ivoiy-drop 

three  oanta  per  pound ;  crude  oorax,  three  cents  per  black,  and  bone-char,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 

pound.  lorem. 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  all  othera,  twenty  Ochre  and  ochrey  earths,  umber  and  un^ber  earths. 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  and  denna  and  sienna  earths,  when  dry,  one  half  or 

Whiting  and  Paria  white,  dry,  one  half  cent  per  one  cent  per  pound ;  when  ground  in  oil,  one  and 

pound ;  ground  in  oil,  or  put^,  one  cent  per  pound,  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Prepand  chalk,  predpitated  chalk,  French  chalk.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  when  dry,  one  and  one  fourth  cent 

red  dudk,  and  all  other  chalk  preparations  which  are  per  pound. 

not  specially  enumented  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  Zmc,  oidde  of,  when  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three 

twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  fourths  cent  per  pound. 

Chromic  add,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  All  prejparations  known  as  essential  oils,  enressed 

Chromate  of  potash,  three  cents  per  pound.  oils,  distilled  oils,  rendered  oils,  alkalies,  alkaloids. 

Biehromate  of  potash,  three  cents  per  pound.  and  all  combinations  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  all 

Cobalt,  odde  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  by  wnatever  name 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  or  blue  vitriol,  three  cents  per  known,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 

pound.  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  or  copperas,  three  tenths  of  one  Preparations :  all  medicinal  preparations  known  as 

oent  per  pound.  cerates,  conserves,  decoctions,  emuluons,  extracts. 

Acetate  of  lead,  brown,  four  cents  per  pound.  solid  or  fluid  \  infusions,  juioes,  liniments,  lozenges. 

Acetate  of  lead,  white,  six  cents  per  pound.  mixtures,  mucilages,  ointments,  oleo-resins,  pills,  plas- 

Wh^  lead,  wnen  dry  or  in  pufp,  tnree  cents  per  ters,  powders,  resins,  suppodtories,  sirups,  vinegars, 

pound.  and  waters,  or  any  of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  oompo- 

When  ground  or  mixed  in  oil,  three  cents  per  pound,  nent  part,  and  which  are  not  specially  enumemtea  or 

Litharge,  three  cents  per  pound.  proviaed  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

Onmge  minu«l,  and  rod  lead,  three  cents  per  valorem. 

pound.  All  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs,  and 

Nitrate  of  lead,  three  cents  per  pound.  bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences,  such  as  nutgalls,  fruits, 

Magneda,  medicinal,  carbonate  of,  five  cents  per  flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gum-resins, 

pound.  herbs,  leaves,  lidiens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and  stems. 
Magnesia,  caldned,  ten  oents  per  pound.  spices,  vegetaoles,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden  seeds), 
Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  or  £p8om  salts,  one  half  of  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth^  weeds,  woods  used  ex- 
one  cent  per  pound.  presaly  tbr  dyeing,  and  dried  insects,  any  of  the  fore- 
Potash  :  going  of  whidi  are  not  edible,  but  which  have  been 
Crude,  carbonate  of  or  fhsed,  and  caustic  potash,  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grind- 
twenty  pier  centum  ad  valorem.  ing.  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  spe- 
Chlorate  of,  three  cents  per  pound.  dally  enumented  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per 
Hydriodate,  iodide  and  iooate  of,  fifty  cents  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

pound.  All  non-dutiable  crude  minerals,  but  which  have 

Pniadate  of,  red,  ten  oents  per  pound.  been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 

Prussiate  of,  yellow,  five  cents  per  pound.  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not  spe- 

Kitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  crude,  one  cent  per  pound,  dally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per 

Nitrate  of,  or  renned  saltpeter,  one  and  one  half  centum  ad  valorem. 

oent  per  pound.  All  ground  or  powdered  spices  not  spedally  enu- 

Snlphate  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  merat^  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  five  cents  per 

Soda:  pound. 

Soda-ash,  one  ouarter  of  one  cent  per  pound.  All  earths  or  days,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured. 

Soda  sal,  or  soda  crystals,  one  quarter  of  one  oent  not  roedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

per  pound.  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Bicarbonate  of,  or  supeiHsarbonate  of,  and  aalera-  All  earths  or  days,  wrou^t  or  manufactured,  not 

tos,  caldned  or  pearl  ash,  one  and  one  half  centa  per  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  three 

pound.  dollan  per  ton ;  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  three  dollars 

Hydrate,  or  caustic,  one  oent  per  pound.  per  too. 

Sulphate,  known  as  salt  cake,  crude  or  refined,  or  Proprietary  preparations,  to  wit:  All  ooemeticB, 

niter  cake,  erode  or  refined,  and  Qlauber's  salt,  twen-  pSlls,  powders,  trcMhes,  or  loaenges,  drupe,  cordials, 

ty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  bitten,  anodynes,  tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  ealvea, 

iodBj  allioate  of,  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one  half  ointments,  pastes,  drops,  waten,  essences,  spirits,  oils 

ofone  cent  per  pound.  or  preparations  or  compoeitions  recommended  to  the 

Sulphur:  public  as  proprietary  artides,  or  prapared  according 

Beflned,  in  rolls,  ten  doUan  per  ton.  to  some  private  formnla,  as  ramedies  or  spedflcs  for 

SuUimed,  or  fiowen  of,  twenty  dollan  per  ton.  any  disease  or  diseases,  or  affections  whatever,  affect- 

Wood-tar,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorom.  ing  the  human  or  animal  body,  induding  all  toilet 

Coal-tar,  erode,  ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem.  preparations  whatever,  used  as  applications  to  the  hair, 

Coal-tar,  products  of,  such  as  naphtha,  bensine.  mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  pro- 

benade,  dead  oil,  and  i^tdi,  twenty  per  centum  ad  vided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

vdoRui.  Alcoholicpnparations : 

All  ooal-tar  colon  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  Alcoholic  permmeir,  including  cologne-water,  two 

known  and  not  qpedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  dollan  per  gallon  ana  fifty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 


tf  per  centum  ad  valonm.  drous  alconol,  two  dollan  per  gallon. 

Logwood  and  other  dyewooda,  extracts  and  deco<y  Alcoholic  compounds,  not  otnerwise  spedally  enu- 

tions  of,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorom.  mersted  or  provided  for,  two  dollan  per  gallon  for 

UhnmariiM,  five  centa  per  pound.  the  alcohol  contained  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

TarpentiDe,  spirits  of,  twenty  oents  per  gaUon.  valorem. 
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Ghlorofoim,  fifbr  cents  per  pound.  this  aot,  one  oent  per  pound ;  if  filled,  and  not  other- 
Collodion,  and  ailoompoundB  of  p7rozTline,bj  what-  wise  in  this  act  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay 
ever  name  known,  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  roiled  or  in  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duty 
sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  sijct^  cents  per  on  the  contents. 

pound,  and  when  in  finished  or  paruy  finished  arti-  Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  and  vials,  and  other 
des,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  ceu-  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  flint  or  lime  glauBsware,  not 
turn  ad  valorem.  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty 
Ether,  sulphuric,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise 
Hoffinan's  anodvne,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  m  this  act  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay,  exclu- 
lodoform,  two  aolhu's^r  pound.  sive  of  contents,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  ad- 
Acid,  tannic  and  tannm.  one  dollar  per  pound.  dition  to  the  duty  on  the  contents. 
Ether,  nitrous,  spirits  oi,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Articles  of  glaas^  cut,  engraved,  piunted.  colored, 
Santonine.  three  dollars  per  pound.  printed,  stainwl,  silvered,  or  gilded,  not  including 
Amylio  alcohol,  or  Aisel-ou,  ten  per  centum  ad  plate -glass,  or  looking-glass  plates,  forty  -  five  per 
valorem.  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Oil  of  Cognac,  or  osnanthio  ether,  four  dollars  per  All  glass  bottles  and  decanters,  and  other  like  ves- 
ounce.  sels  of  glaas^  shall,  if  filled,  pay  the  same  rates  of 
Fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollars  and  fifty  duty,  in  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  Uie  con- 
cents per  pound.  tents,  as  if  not  filled,  except  as  ia  this  act  otherwise 
Oil  or  essence  of  rum,  fifty  cents  per  ounce.  specially  provided  for. 

Ethers  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enumerated  or  Cvlinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  not  exceeding 

provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  pound.  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  two  and  one  half  cents 

Coloring  for  brandy,  fiftj  per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  souare  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  six- 

Prepanuions:  All  medicinal  preparations  known  teen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  four  cents  per 

as  essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mixUires,  spirits,  tinct-  square  foot  j  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- 

ures,  and  medicated  wines,  of  which  alcohol  is  a  com-  four  by  thirty  inches  square,  six  cents  per  square 

ponent  part,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  bv 

m  this  act,  nity  cents  per  pound.  sixty  inches  square,  twenty  cents  per  square  foot ;  aU 

Varnishes  of  all  kinds,  forty  per  centum  ad  valo-  above  that,  forty  cents  per  square  foot, 
rem ;  and  on  spirit  vamisnes,  one  dollar  ahd  thirty-  Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window- 
two  cents  additional  per  gallon.  glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  one 
Opium,  crude,  containing  nine  per  cent,  and  over  and  three  eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  and 
of  morphia,  one  dollar  per  pound.    The  importation  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square, 
of  opium  containin|p  less  than  nine  per  cent  morphia  one  and  seven  eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that, 
is  hereby  prohibited.  and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  thirty  inches 
Opium,  prepared  for  smoking,  and  all  other  prepa-  square,  two  and  ttiree  eignths  cents  per  pound;  all 
rations  of  opium  not  specially  enumerated  or  proviaed  above  that,  two  and  seven  eighths  cents  per  pound : 
for  in  this  aot,  ten  dollars  per  pound ;  but  opium  pre-  JVavided^  That  unpolished  cyunder,  crown,  and  com- 
pared for  smoking,  and  other  preparations  of  opium  mon  window  -  glass,  Imported  in  boxes  containing 
deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  shall  not  be  removed  fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit  now 
therefh>m  for  exportation  without  payment  of  duties,  known  and  commercially  designated  as  fifty  feet  of 
and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refhndea.  glass,  single  thick  and  weighing  not  to  exceed  fifty- 
Opium,  aqueous  extract  of,  for  medidnal  uses,  and  five  pounds  of  glass  per  box,  shall  be  entered  and 
tincture  of,  as  laudanum^  and  aU  other  Uouid  prej»ra-  computed  as  fifty  pounds  of  glass  only ;  and  that  said 
tions  of  opium,  not  specially  enumeratea  or  provided  kinos  of  glass  imported  in  boxes  containing,  as  nearly 
for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  as  sizes  will  permit,  fifty  feet  of  glass,  now  known 
Morphia  or  morphme,  and  all  salts  thereof,  one  dol-  and  commercially  designated  as  aftj  feet  of  glass, 
lar  per  ounce.  double  thick  and  not  exceeding  ninety  pounds  in 
.r»<..^„,«.     . weight,  shall  be  entered  and  computed  as  eighty 
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Brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  gas-re-  shall  be  computed  according  to  the  actual  weight  of 

torts,  and  stoneware  not  ornamented,  twenty-nve  per  glass, 

centum  ad  valorem.  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate-glass,  not  including 

China,  poroelain,parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  crown,  cylinder,  or  common  window-glass,  not  ex- 

and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments,  ceeding  ten  bv  fifteen  inches  square,  seventy-five 

charms,  vsses,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  cents  per  one  nundred  square  feet ;  above  that,  and 

gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square, 

manner,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  one  cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exoeed- 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  ing  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one  cent  and 
white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  man-  a  naif  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  two  cents  per 
ner,  fifty-fiye  per  centum  ad  valorem.  square  foot  And  all  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate- 
All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glass,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  one 
glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  sub-  nundred  square  feet,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  oq 
stances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  imposed, 
this  act,  flity-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Cast  polished  plate-glass,  unsilvered,  not  exceeding 

Stoneware,  above  the  capacity  often  gallons,  twen-  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  three  cents  per  square 

^  ner  oentum  ad  valorem.  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twen- 

Encaustio  tiles,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  ty-four  inches  square,  five  cents  per  square  foot; 

Brick,  fire-brick,  and  roofing  and  paving  tile,  not  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty 

specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  inches  square,  eight  cents  per  square  foot;  above 

twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches 

Slatos,  slate-pencilB,  slate  chimney<^eoe8,  mantels,  square,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above 

slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate,  that,  fifty  cents  per  square  foot, 

thir^  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Cast  polished  plate-glass,  silvered,  or  looking^lass 

BcMmng^lates.  twen^-flve  per  oentum  ad  valorem,  plates,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  four 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demyohns,  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 

and  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  pre-  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  six  cents  per 

serve  jars,  and  other  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- 

and  colored  bottle  gloss,  not  out,  engraved,  or  paint-  four  by  thirty  inches  square,  ten  cents  per  square 

ed,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  proviaed  for  in  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by 
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tisty  Inoha  iqnare,  tlmty-ilTO  oentB  per  sqiiAre  foot;  wBat  are  knowD  oommeroiaUy  as  tin-plates,  teme- 

all  above  that,  eixtx  cents  per  square  root.  plates,  and  taggers  tin,  and  hereafter  provided  for, 

But  no  lookioHlaas  plates  or  plate-fflass,  silvered,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  2dno  or  spelter,  or 
when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  three  fourths 
impoeed  vlpon  similar  fflass  of  like  description  not  of  one  cent  per  i>ound  additional, 
framed,  but  shall  be  Uable  to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  Polished,  planished,  or  fflanoed  sheet-iron,  or  sheet- 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  such  fiwnes.  steel,  by  whatever  name  designated,  two  ona  one  half 

Porcelain  and  Bohemian  glass,  chemical  glassware,  cents  per  pound :  Provided,  That  plate  or  sheet  or 
painted  glassware,  stained  ^ass,  and  all  other  manu-  taggers  iron,  by  whatever  name  designated,  other 
nctiu«B  of  glass  or  of  whi<m  glass  shall  be  the  com-  tmin  the  polished,  planished,  or  glanced  herem  pro- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumer-  vided  for,  which  hss  been  picklea  or  cleaned  by  acid, 
ated  or  provided  for  in  this  sot,  forty-five  per  centum  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  and  which  is  cold- 
ad  valorem.  rolled,  shall  pay  one  quarter  cent  per  pound  more 
soBBDULB  o. — ^METALS.  duty  than  the  corresfwnding  gauges  of  common  or 

Iron-ores,  including  manganiferoua  iron-ore,  also  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron, 

the  droes or  residunmfrom burnt  pyrites,  seventy-five  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  ooat- 

cents  per  ton.    Sulphur-ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  ed  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which  these 

of  iron  in  its  natund  state,  contaming  not  more  than  metals  is  a  component  part,  by  the  dippinjy^  or  any 

three  and  one  half  per  centum  of  copper,  seventy-five  other  process,  and  conmierouilly  known  as  tm-plates, 

oents  per  ton:  Provided,  That  ore  containing  mors  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  one  cent  per  pound : 

than  two  per  centum  of  copper  shiUl  pay,  in  addition  corrugated  or  crimpe^l  sheet  iron  or  steel,  one  ana 

thereto,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound  for  the  cop-  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

per  contained  therein.  Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  eight  inches 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegetoisen,  wrought  or  less  in  width  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten 

and  cast  scrap-iron,  and  scrap-steel,  three  tenths  of  wire  gauge,  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  num- 

one  cent  per  pouna,  but  nouiing  shall  be  deemed  ber  ten  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number 

•orap-iron  or  scrap-eteel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  twenty  wire  gauge,  one  and  two  tentha  of  one  cent 

or  steel  that  has  been,  in  actual  use  and  is  fit  only  to  be  per  pound  ;  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge, 

lemanufiu^red.  one  and  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided, 

Iron  railway-ban,  weighing  more  than  twenty-five  That  all  articles  not  speciallv  enumerated  or  provided 

pounds  to  the  yard,  seven  tenths  of  one  cent  per  forin  this  act,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 

pound.      «  made  from  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron 


Bar-iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats  not  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  iron  from  which 

leas  than  one  inch  wide,  nor  less  than  three  eighths  they  are  made,  or  which  shall  be  such  material  of 

of  one  inch  thick,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  chief  value. 

oomprising  round  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties,  or  hoops  for  baling  pur- 

ooe  mob  m  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  leas  than  poses,  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge, 

three  fourths  of  one  inch  square,  one  cent  per  pound ;  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

oomprising  fiata  leas  than  one  inch  wide,  or  less  than  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  ono  cent  per 

three  eighths  of  one  inch  thick ;  round  iron  less  than  pound. 

three  fourdis  of  one  indi  and  not  less  than  seven  six-  Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove-plates,  andirons,  sad- 

teenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  less  irons,  tailors'  irons,  hatten'  irons,  and  castingH  of  iron 

than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  square,  one  and  one  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  all  iron  one  and  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  Cut  nails  and  spikes,  of  iron  or  steel,  ono  and  one 


sixteen 

<»oto  per 

pay  a' less  rate  of 'duty  than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  thousand ;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand, 

valorem:  Provided  ftirther.  That  all  iron  bam,  blooms,  three  cents  per  pound. 

biUets.  or  sixes  or  shapes  of  any  mnd,  in  the  manufac-  Iron  or  steel  railway  fish-pUtee,  or  splice- bars,  one 

tore  of  which  oharooel  is  used  aa  ftiel,  shall  be  subject  and  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

to  a  duty  of  twenty-two  dollars  per  ton.  Malleable  iron  castings,  not  specially  enumereted 

Iron  or  steel  tee  raila,  weighmg  not  over  twenty-  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound, 

five  pounds  to  the  yard,  nine  tentha  of  one  cent  per  W  rought-iron  or  steel  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 

pound;  iron  or  steel  flat  raila,  punched,  eight  tenths  and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  two  cents  per  pound. 

of  onfl  oent  per  pound.  Anvils,  anchors  or  parts  thereof,  mill-irons  and 

Bound  iron,  m  ooila  or  roda,  less  than  seven  six-  mill-cranks  of  wrought-iron,  and  wrougbt^iron  for 

teeoiha  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bare  or  ahapes  of  ships,  and  forgings  of  iron  and  steel,  Tor  vessels, 

rolled  iron  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  steam-engines,  and  locomotives,   or  parts  thereof, 

in  this  aot,  one  and  two  tenths  of  one  oent  per  pound,  weighing  eaoh  twenty-flve  pounds  or  more,  two  cents 

Boiler  m  other  plate  iron,  sheared  or  unsheared,  per  pound, 
sketp-iron,  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  one  and  one  Iron  or  steel  rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without  threads 
fourth  oenta  per  pound ;  aheet-iron.  common  or  blade,  or  nuts,  or  bolt-blanks,  and  finished  hinges  or  hinge- 
thinner  tiian  one  ineh  and  one  half  and  not  thinner  blanks,  two  and  one  half  of  one  oent  per  pound. 
than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  Iron  or  steel  blacksmiths'  hammere  and  sledges, 
of  ona  oent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  twenty  track-tools,  wedges,  and  crowbars,  two  and  one  half 
wire  gauge  ana  not  thinner  than  number  twenty-  .  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

five  wire  gauge,  one  and  two  tentha  of  one  cent  per  Iron  or  steel  axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars,  axle- 

poond ;  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire  gauge  blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without  reference  to 

and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty-nine  wire  gauge,  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  two  and  one  half  of 

one  and  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  poimd ;  thinner  one  oent  per  pound. 

than  number  twenty-nine  wire  gauge,  and  all  iron  Forgingaoi  iron  and  steel,  or  forged  iron,  of  what- 

oommeroially  Imown  aa  common  or  black  taggers  iron,  ever  shape,  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture,  not 

whether  put  up  in  boxes  or  bundles  or  not,  uiirty  per  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two 

eentum  ad  valorem :  And  provided.  That  on  all  such  and  one  half  oenta  per  pound, 

iron  and  steel  riieets  or  platea  aforesaid,  excepting  on  Horaeahoe-naila,  nolnnaila,  and  wire  nails,  and  all 
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other  wronght-iron  or  Bted  nailB,  not  spedallj  enu-  or  over  in  length.  tAx  oenti  per  ponnd;  one  inch  and 

merated  or  provided  for  in  thia  act,  four  oente  per  less  than  two  incnes  in  length,  eight  oents  per  ponnd ; 

pound.  over  one  half  inch  and  leaa  than  one  inch  in  length, 

Boiler  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought-iron  or  ten  cents  per  pound ;  one  half  inoh  and  less  in  length, 

steel,  three  cents  per  pound.  twelve  cents  per  pound.                             * 

Other  wrought-iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  two  and  Iron  or  steel  wire,  smaller  than  number  five  and 

one  quarter  cents  per  pound.  not  amaller  than  number  ten  wire  gauge,  one  and  one 

Chain  or  chains  of  ul  kinds,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  half  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  ten  and 

not  less  than  throe  fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two 

one  and  three  quarter  oents  per  pound ;  less  than  cents  per  pound ;  amaller  than  number  suctoen  and 

three  fourths  of  one  inch  ana  not  less  than  three  not  smaller  than  number  twenty-uz  wire  gauge,  two 

eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  two  cents  per  pound ;  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  sroailer  than  number 

less  than  three  eighths  of  one  inoh  in  diameter,  two  twenty-six  wire  gauge,  diree  cents  per  pound :  "Fro- 

and  one  half  cents  i|er  pound.  vided.  That  iron  or  steel  wire,  covered  with  cotton. 

Cross-cut  saws,  eight  oents  per  linesr  foot.  silk,  or  other  material,  and  wire  commonly  known  .as 

Mill,  pit,  and  drag  saws,  not  over  nine  inches  wide,  crinoline,  oorset,  and  nat  wire,  ahall  pay  four  oents 

ten  cents  per  linear  foot;  over  nine  inches  wide,  fif-  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  ntes:  And 

teen  cents  per  linear  foot  provided  ftirther.  That  no  article  made  ftom  iron  or 

Circular  saws,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  steel  wire,  or  of  which  iron  or  steel  wire  is  a  oompo* 

Hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws,  not  specially  enu-  nent  part  of  chief  value,  shaU  pay  a  less  rate  of  dutv 

mcreted  or  provided  for  in  thia  act,  forty  per  centum  than  the  iron  or  steel  wire  from  which  it  ia  macto 

ad  valorem.  either  wholly  or  in  part :  And  provided  ftirther.  That 

Files,  flle-blanks,  raros,  and  floats  of  all  outs  and  iron  or  steel  wire  tuoths,  and  mm  or  steel  wire  net- 

kLnds,  four  inches  in  lezigth  and  under,  thirty-flve  tings,  made  in  meshes  of  any  Ibnn^  shall  pay  a  duty 

cents  per  doien ;  over  four  inches  in  lenm  and  under  eoual  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel  wire 

nine  mohes,   seventy-five  cents  per  dosen;    nine  or  the  same  gauge,  and  two  cents  per  pound  in  addi- 

inches  in  length  and  under  fourteen  inches,  one  dol-  tion  thereto,    latere  shall  be  paid  on  nlvanixed  iron 

lar  and  fifty  cents  per  doien ;  fourteen  inches  in  length  or  steel  wire  (except  fence-wire),  one  half  of  one  cent 

and  over,  two  dollan  and  fifty  cents  per  doren.  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  reto  imposed  on  the  wire 

Steel  ingota,  cogged  inoots.  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  of  which  it  is  made.  On  iron-wire  rope  and  wire 
whatever  process  made ;  <ue  blocka  or  olanks ;  billets  strand,  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates 
and  ban  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars^  bands,  hoops,  impoaed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  ia  made.  •  On  steel- 
strips  and  sheets,  of  all  gauges  and  widths ;  plates  or  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  two  cents  per  pound  in  ad- 
all  thicknesses  and  widths  j  steamer,  crank,  and  otiier  dition  to  the  rates  impoeea  on  the  wire  of  which  it  ia 
shafts ;   wrist  or  orank-pins ;   oonnecting-rods  and  made. 

piston-rods ;  pressed,  sheared,  or  stampedshapes,  or  Steel  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 

olanks  of  sheet  or  plate  steel,  or  combmation  of  steel  this  act,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided, 

and  iron,  punched  or  not  punched ;  hammer-molds  That  all  metal  proauced  ttom  iron  or  its  ores,  which 

or  swaged  etcel :  gun-molds,  not  in  bars ;  alloya  used  is  oast  and  malleable,  of  whatever  description  oribnn, 

as  suMtitutes  for  steel  tools ;  all  descriptions  and  without  regard  to  the  pereentage  of  carbon  contained 

shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  cast-  therein,  wnether  proauced  by  cementation,  or  oon- 


abbve  four  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  aeven  cents  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  by  the  combination  of  two 

per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their  equivalents,  or  by 

cents  a  pound  and  not  above  ten  oents  per  pound,  two  any  fusion  or  other  process  which  produces  trova,  iron 

and  [one  fourth]  three  fourths  oents  per  pound ;  val-  or  its  ores  a  metal  either  granular  or  fibrous  in  struo- 

ued  at  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  three  and  one  fourth  ture,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  excepting  what  ia 

cents  per  pound :  Provided^  That  on  all  iron  or  steel  known  ss  malleable  iron  castings,  ahall  oe  cussed  and 

bars,  rodj«,  strips,  or  steel  sneeto  of  whatever  ahapo,  denominated  as  steel. 

uid  on  all  iron  or  steel  bars  of  irregular  shape  or  sec-        No  allowance  or  reduction  of  duties  for  partial  lose 

tion,  cold-rolled,  cold-hammered,  or  polished  in  any  or  damage  in  consequence  of  rust  or  of  discoloration 

way  in  addition  to  the  ordioaiy  process  of  ho1>-rolling  shall  be  made  upon  any  description  of  iron  or  steel,  or 

or  hammerinff,  there  shall  be  paid  one  fourth  cent  per  upon  any  partly  manufactured  article  of  iron  or  steel, 

pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this  act,  or  upon  any  manufiicture  of  iron  and  steel. 

and  on  steel  droularsaw-phites  there  shall  be  paid  one        Areentine,  albata,  or  German  silver,  unmanufao- 

cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  provided  for  in  tured,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

this  act  Copper,  importea  in  the  fonn  of  ores,  two  end  one 

Iron  or  steel  beams,  girders,  loisto,  angles,  chan-  half  cents  on  each  pound  of  fine  copper  contained 

nels,  car-truck  channels,  TT,  columns  and  posts,  or  therein ;  regulus  of  and  black  and  coarse  copper,  and 

parte  or  sections  of  columns  and  poste,  deck  and  bulb  copper  cement,  three  and  one  half  cents  on  etum  pound 

beams,  and  building  fonna,  together  with  all  other  of  fme  copper  contained  therein;  old  copper,  fit  only 

structunl  shapes  of  inm  or  steel,  one  and  one  fourth  for  remanufkcture.  dippings  from  new  copper,  and  au 

of  one  cent  per  pound.  composition  metal  or  which  copper  is  a  component 

Steel  wheels  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  pur-  material  of  chief  value  not  specially  enumersted  or 
poses,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or  provided  for  in  this  act.  three  cento  per  pound ;  cop- 
steel  locomotive,  car,  and  other  railway  tires,  or  parte  per  in  plates,  bars,  ingots,  Chili  or  other  pigs,  and  in 
thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  two  ana  one  other  forms,  notmanufisotnred,  orenumented  in  thia 
half  of  one  oent  per  pound;  iron  or  steel  ingota,  act,  four  cento  per  pound;  in  rolled  plates,  called  bra- 
cogged  ingots,  blooms  or  blanks  for  the  same,  without .  ziers  copper,  sneeto,  rods,  pipes,  ana  copper  bottoma, 
regud,  to  the  degree  of  manufacture,  two  cento  per  and  all  manufacturea  of  oopper,  or  of  which  copper 
pound.  shdl  be  a  component  of  chief  value,  not  specuuly 

Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fbnce-wire  rods,  onumented  or  provided  for  in  thia  act,  thirty-five 

round,  in  coils  and  loops,  not  lighter  than  number  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

five  wire  gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one  half  cento  or       Brasa,  in  ban  or  pig.  old  brsas,  and  clippings  ftom 

less  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  brsss  or  Dutch  metal,  one  ancl  one  half  oent  per 

Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the  menu-  pound, 
facture  of  fencing,  six  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Lead-ore  and  lead-dross,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 

Screws,  oommonly  called  wood  screws,  two  inches  pound. 
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Lead,  in  pi^  and  ban,  molten  and  old  reftue  lead 
run  into  bkicka  and  bars,  and  old  scrap-lead,  fit  only 
to  be  remanu&ctured,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Lead,  in  sheets,  pipes,  or  shot,  three  cents  i>er 
pound. 

Nickel,  in  ore,  matte,  or  other  crude  form  not  ready 
for  consumption  in  the  srti,  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
on  the  nickel  oontau&ed  therein. 

Nickel,  nickel-oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which 
nickel  \b  the  element  or  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per 
pound. 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  tutenegne,  in  blocks  or  pigs,  and 
old  worn-out  zme,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactuied,  one 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound ;  nnc,  spelter,  or  tute- 
neffue  in  sheets,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

Sheathing,  or  yellow-metal,  not  wholly  of  copper, 
nor  whcdly  nor  in  part  of  iron,  ungalvanixed,  in  sheets, 
for^-ei^t  inches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  ana 
weighiiuf  fix>m  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  per 
•quare  loot,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Bronw  powder,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cutlery,  not  specially  enumersted  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Dutch  or  bronse  metal,  in  leaf,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Steel  plates,  engraved,  stereotvp^  plates,  and  new 
typeiL  twen^-five  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

Qold-leaf,  one  dollar  and  fdtj  cents  per  package  of 
five  hundred  leaves. 

Hollow- ware,  coated,  glased,  or  tinned,  three  cents 
perpound. 

Muakets.  rifles,  snd  other  fire-arms,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  v«lorenL 

All  sporting  breech4oading  shot-guns,  and  pistols 
of  sll  kmds,  tnirty-flve  per  centum  m  valorem. 

Forced  shot-gun  barrels,  rough-bozed,  ten  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and  all  others 
not  specially  enumerated  or  providiML  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  vuorem. 

Pen-knives,  pocket-knives,  of  all  kinds,  snd  raiors, 
tAw  per  centum  ad  valorem;  swords,  sword-blades, 
snd  side-«rms,  thirty-five  per  centum  sd  valorem. 

Pens,  metaluo,  twelve  cents  per  gross ;  pen-holder 
tips  ana  pen-holders,  or  parts  thereof,  [forty]  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Pins,  solid-head  or  other,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Britannia  ware,  and  pUted  and  gilt  articles  and 
wares  of  all  kinds,  thiity-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Quicksilver,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Silver-leaf,  seventy-five  cents  per  package  of  five 
hundred  leaves. 

Tvpe-metal,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cnromate  of  iron,  or  ohrondo  ore,  fifteen  per  cen- 
tom  ad  valorem. 

Mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  un- 
wrooght,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  sot,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures,  articles  or  wares,  not  specially  enn- 
meiated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  pewter, 
tin.  smc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  metal, 
and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufiiotured,  forty-five 
per  centum  aa  valorem. 

SOBEDIXLB  D. — WOOD  AHB  WOOnOr-WAXIS. 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  spars 
and  in  building  wharves,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Timber,  sauared  or  sided,  not  spedally  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act.  one  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  dMls,  and  other  lumber  of 
hemlock,  white-wood,  sycamore,  and  bass-wood,  one 
dollar  per  one  thousand  ftet,  Doard  measure ;  all 


other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  two  dollars  per  one 
thousttid  feet,  board  measure.  But  when  lumber  of 
any  sort  is  i>ljined  or  finished,  in  addition  to  the  rates 
herein  provided,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for 
each  side  so  planed  or  finished,  fifty  cents  per  one 
thousand  feet,  ooard  measure. 

And  if  planed  on  one  side  snd  tongued  snd  grooved, 
one  dollar  per  one  thousand  feet,  bcttrd  measure. 

And  if  planed  on  two  sides,  snd  tongued  snd 
grooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  thousand 
feet,  board  measure. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last-blocks,  wagon- blocks, 
ore-blocks,  |;un-blockB,  heading^blocks,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Pickets  and  palings,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Laths,  fifteen  cents  per  one  tnoussnd  pieces. 

Shingles,  thirtv-five  cents  per  one  thousand. 

Pine  clapboaroiB,  two  dollars  per  one  thousand. 

Spruce  clapboards,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
one  thousand. 

House  or  cabinet  ftimiture,  in  piece  or  rough,  and 
not  finished,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cabinet-ware  and  nouse  furniture,  finished,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Casks  and  barrels  empty,  sugar-box  shocks,  snd 
paokinj^-boxes,  and  packing-box  shooks,  of  wood,  not 
specialty  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufisctnres  of  cedar-wood,  granadilla,  ebony, 
mahogany,  roee-wood,  and  satin-wood,  thirty-five  per 
oentum  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief 
component  part,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  m  this  act,  thirty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Wood,  unmanufiictured,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

SOHZDULX  S.-— SUOAS. 

All  sugars  not  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  in  color 
shall  pay  duty  on  their  polarisoopio  test  as  follows, 
▼is.: 

AUsuffars  not  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane-juice  or  of  beet-juice, 
melada,  oonoentratea  melada,  concrete  and  concen- 
trated molaaaes,  testing  bv  the  polansoope  not  above 
seventy-five  domes,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  and  forty 
hundredths  cei»  per  pound,  snd  for  every  additioniu 
degree  or  fraction  or  a  degree  shown  bv  the  polari- 
scopic  test,  thej  shall  pay  four  hundredtns  of  a  cent 
per  pound  sdditionaL 

All  sugars  above  No.  18  Dutch  stsndard  in  color 
shall  be  olassifled  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color,  and 
pay  duty  as  follows,  namely : 

All  sugsr  above  No.  18  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard^  two  and  seventy-five  hundredths  cents  per 
pound. 

All  sugar  above  No.  16  and  not  above  No.  20  Dutch 
standard,  three  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  No.  20  Dutch  stsndard,  three  and 
fifty  hundredths  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  not  above  fifty-six  degrees  bv  the 
polarisoope,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  foin*  cents  per  gallon : 
molasses  testing  above  fii^-eix  degrees,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Sugar-candy,  not  colored,  five  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  oonfeotionery,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
sugar,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinc- 
tured, cok>red,  or  in  any  way  ^ultersted,  valued  at 
thirty  cents  per  pound  or  less,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Confectionery  valued  above  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
or  when  sold  bv  the  box,  package,  or  otherwise  than 
by  the  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SOHSDVUI  v.— TOBAOOO. 

CHgars,  dgarettes,  snd  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  two 
dollars  and  ntty  cents  per  pound  snd  twenty-five  per 
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centum  ad  ▼alorem ;  but  paper  (Ann  and  dgarattes,  and  prepared  meats  of  all  kinds,  not  Bpeoially  enu* 

includinjif  wrappen,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  du-  merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per 

ties  as  are  herem  imposed  upon  cigars.  centum  ad  valorem. 

Leaf-tobacco,  of  which  eigh^-five  per  cent  is  of  the  Pickles  and  sauces,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  spe- 

zequisite  size  and  of  the  neoessaiy  fineness  of  texture  dally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 

to  DO  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  of  which  more  than  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

one  hundred  leaves  are  required  to  weigh  a  pound,  if  Potatoes,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  t&xty  pounds, 

not  stemmed,    seventy-five   cents    per  pound;    if  VegetableSjin  their  natural  state,  or  in  salt  or  biine, 

stemmed,  one  dollar  per  pound.  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

All  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured,  and  not  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

stemmed,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound.  Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved,  of  all  kinds,  not 

Tobacco-stems,  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tol]^oco,  manufactured,  of   all  descriptions,  and  Chiooory-root,  ground  or  unground,  burnt  or  pre- 

Btemmed  tobacco,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro-  pared,  two  cents  per  pound, 

vided  for  in  this  act,  forty  cents  per  pound.  YixiiQnr,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon.    The 

Snuff  and  snufi'-flour,  manuractnred  of  tobacco,  standazd  for  vineear  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  strength 

ground,  dry,  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented  or  other-  which  requires  thirty-five  gnuns  of  bicarbonate  of 

wise,  of  alf  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  potash  to  neutralise  one  ounce  troy  of  vinegar;  and 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated  all  import  duties  that  may  by  law  be  imposed  on  vine- 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va-  gar  imported  tram  foreign  oountries  shall  be  collected 

lorem.  aocordmg  to  this  staudiud. 

scBSDULS  o. — ^FBOvisioirs.  Acoms  and  dandelion-root,  raw  or  prepared,  and 

Animals,  live,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  ^^  other  Mticles  used  or  intended  to  he  uaea  as  coffw. 

Beef  an(f  porlJ,  one  cent  per  pound.  o^  »  substitutee  therefor,  not  specuilly  enumerated 

Hams  and  baoin,  two  cente  per  pound.  or  nrovided  for  m  this  act,  two  cent»  per  pound. 

Meat,  extract  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Chooohite,  two  oents  per  pwrnd. 

Cheese,  four  cents  per  pound.  Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufiwtured,  two  oenti  per 

Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor,  four  oents  per  pouiw. 

pound  rmts  s 

Lard,  two  cents  per  pound.  Curranta,  Zante  or  other,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Wheat,  twenty  aentsper  bushel,  S^^s,  plums,  and  prunes,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Rye  and  barley,  ten  cents  per  bushel.  Figs,  two  cents  per  pound.                         j.       ^ 

Barley,  pearled  patent,  or  huUed,  one  half  cent  per  Oranges,  m  ^^f^pt^pacOj  not  exceedmg  two 

pound                  »  «-        »                •                      *-  ujj^  ong  lyjf  cubic  feet,  twenty-five  cents  per  box ;  m 

Barliy-malt,  per  bushel  of  thirty-four  pounds,  2«»e  half  boxes,  «P»city  not  exceeding  one  and  one 

twenty  cents                                       j           r          ^  fourth  cubic  feet,  thirteen  cents  per  half-box;   m 

Indian  coni  or  maize,  ten  cents  per  bushel.  l^K  ^^^  ^olj"  ■?<!  "if5.***'!l  P«''.tS.o«»nd  ?  '^ 

Oats,  ten  cents  per  bishel.  bairols,  capacity  not  exceeaing  that  of  tje  one  hun- 

Corn-meal,  ten  cents    per  bushel  of  forty-eight  drBdwidmnetynnx  pounds  fiour-barrel,  fifty-five  cento 

pounds  P®*"  "*^^''®** 

'^Oatm'eal,  one  half  cent  per  pound.  ^S"'  t-  ^^  ti^^U^.  "^"^  exoee^ng  two  and 

Bye-flour,  one  half  cent  per  pound.  ^«  ^^  c^^w  feet,  thirty  cento  per  box ;  m  one  hatf 

Wheat-flour,  twenty  per  centon  ad  valorem.  boxes,  capacity  not  exceedmg  one  and  one  fomth 

Potato  or  com  8ta^Ctwo  cento  per  pound;  rice-  5°^»o  ^^^  ""^en  cento  per  half-box;  m  bulk,  two 

starch,  two  and  a  half  cento  per  pound ;  other  starch,  doUars  per  thousand.       ^                           ,         .  „ 

two  and  a  half  cento  perpouAd.  Lemons  and  oranges,  m    pwka^",  not  specislly 

Bice,  cleaned,  two  and^ne  fourth  cento  per  pound ;  enumerated  or  pro\-ided  for  In  this  act,  twenty  per 

undeaned,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  centum  ad  valorem.                           ^        ,     , 

Paddy,  one  and  one  fourth  cent  per  pound.  ^imes  and  grapes,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bice-flour  and  rice-meal,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va^  ?^V^^  ^^  **°?  per  pound.                      ,  -  ,* 
lorem  Fruito,  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  and  fruit- 
Hay,  two  dollaw  per  ton.  juice,  twenty  per  centum  ad  vdorem. 
Honiy,  twenty  cento  per  gallon.  ???>**?»  sweetmeato,  or  fhuto  preserved  in  "ujar, 

Hops,  iight  cento  per  ]^und.  •?*"?»»  "TO  ?v?'**^!!?^'/'?*„?*^®7'!fv.*^i?if ' 

Mife,  pilserved  or  coladensed,  twenty  per  centum  provided  for  m  thu  act,  and  jeUies  of  aU  kmds,  thurty- 

ad  valorem.  "^^  P®''  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fish"  Wuto: 

Mackerel,  one  cent  per  pound.  Almonds,  five  cento  per  pound ;  sheUed,  seven  and 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  ^S^J^^  ?i?**  P®'^  Pound ;  Alberto,  and  walnuto,  of 

pound                                                                    '^  all  kmds,  three  cento  per  pound. 

Salmon,  pickled,  one  cent  per  pound;  other  fish,  J^^^  ^'  5™^?  };^2  ^^^  <»^'  P^  P®'^**? 

pickled,  ii  tarreU/one  cent  peVpoSud.  ■**S?^'J!'^n*u.  S^ ^J^*  P^'u^SlS^   .         -  r^ 

Foreign-caught  fish,  imp^rteT  otherwise  than  in  Nutoof  all  kinds.  aheUed  or  u^beUed,  not  speciany 
barrels  or  hal^barrels,  wheUer  fVesh,  smoked,  dried,  enumerated  or  provided  for  m  this  act,  two  cento  per 
salted,  or  pickled,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provid-  P^JP**!     ,             ,                    j  i    u  **i           *v 
ed  for  in  this  act,  fifty  (£nto  per  hundred  pounSs.  Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or  other- 
Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise,  ^^^^e,  ten  cento  per  pound, 
in  tin  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  long,  scHxnuLB  h. — ^uquobs. 
four  inches  wide,  and  three  and  one  half  inches  deep,  Champagne,  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bot- 
ten  cents  per  whole  box ;  in  half-boxes,  measuring  ties  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  mora 
not  more  tnan  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  than  one  pin^  seven  dollars  per  dozen  bottles ;  con- 
one  and  five  eighths  deep,  five  cento  each  ;  in  quarter-  taininff  net  more  than  one  pmt  each  and  more  than 
boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  four  inches  and  three  one  half  pint,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cento  per  doaen 
quarters  long,  l^ree  and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  bottles ;  contidning  one  half  pint  each,  or  less,  one 
one  and  a  quarter  deep,  two  and  one  half  cento  each ;  dollar  and  seventy-five  cento  per  doaen  bottles :  in 
when  imported  in  any  other  form,  forty  per  centum  bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  each,  in  addi- 
ad  valorem.  tion  to  seven  doUars  per  dozen  bottles,  at  the  rate  of 
Fish  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchovies  and  sardines,  two  dollars  an  dtwenfy-five  cento  per  gallon  on  the 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart  bottfe. 
Salmon,  and  all  other  fish,  prepared  or  preserved,  Still  wines  in  casks,  fifty  cento  per  gallon ;  in  bot- 
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ties,  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  pound,  fortj-eight  cents 

botUes  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  per  pound ;  v^ued  at  over  one  dollar  per  pound,  fifty 

more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  containing  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

each  not  more  tnan  one  pint ;  and  any  excess  beyond  On  all  cotton  doth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  shall  be  sub-  stuned,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  one 

ject  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pint  or  fhustional  part  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 

thereof :  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  warp  and  filling,  two  and  one  hall*  cents  per  square 

collected  on  the  bottles :  I¥ovided,  That  any  wines  yard ;  if  bleached,  three  and  one  half  cento  per  square 

imported  containing  more  than  twenty-four  per  cen-  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 

tum  of  alcohol  shall  be  forfeited  to  theUnitea  States :  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard. 

Provided  further^  That  there  shall  be  no  allowance  for  On  all  cotton  doth^not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cor-  stained,  punted,  or  printed,  exceedinff  one  hundred 

dials,  or  distilled  spirits.  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square 

Vermuth,  the  same  duty  as  on  still  winee.  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  three  cents  per 


aiKi  all  such  bottles,  except  as  specially  enumen^  not  exceedixig  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  pay  an  additional  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  col- 
duty  of  three  cents  for  each  bottle.  ored,  stamed,  painted,  or  prmted.  valued  at  over  eight 

Brandy,  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  cents  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten 

from  grain  or  other  materials  and  not  specially  enu-  cents  per  square  vard ;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  paint- 

merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  ed,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  thirteen  centa  per  square 

proof  gallon ;  each  and  every  gauge  or  wine  gallon  of  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  pidd  a  duty 

measurement  shall  be  countea  as  at  least  one  proof  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

gallon  ;  and  the  standard  for  determining  the  proof  of  On  all  cotton  cloth  exceeding  two  hundred  threads 

orandv  and  other  spirits  or  liquors  of  any  kmd  im-  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  fillin|^,  not 

portea  shall  be  the  same  as  tbat  which  is  defined  in  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  prmted, 

the  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue :  but  any  brandy  four  cente  per  square  vard ;  ii  bleached,  five  cento 

or  other  spirituous  liquors  importea  in  casks  of  less  per  square  yard,  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 

capacity  than  fourteen  gallons  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  printed,  six  cento  per  square  vard :  J¥ov%ded,  That  on 

United  States.  all  sucn  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

On  all  compounds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  ten  cente 

spirito  are  a  component  part  of  chief  value,  not  spe-  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  twelve  cento 

eiall  V  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  per  square  yard ;  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 

shall  be  levied  a  duty  not  less  than  that  imposed  or  prmted,  valued  at  over  fifteen  cents  per  square 

upon  distilled  spirits.  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty 

Cordials,  liquors,  arrack,  absinthe,  kirsohwasser,  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

rstafia,andother  similar  spintuous  beverages  or  bitters,  On  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirto,  and  drawers, 

oontaimnff  spirito.  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  and  all  ffoods  made  on  knitting-machines  or  frames, 

provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  proof  gallon.  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  ana  not  herein  otherwise 

No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied,  provided  for,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


proportion  for  any  grester  strength  than  the  strength  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  forty  per  centum  ad  valo- 

of  first  proof;  ana  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  snirito  rem. 

or  wines  imported  by  any  names  whatever  shall  bo  Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  ffalloons.  webbing,  gor- 

subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the  ing,  suspenders,  brsces,  and  all  manufactures  oi  cot- 

genoine  artides  respectively  intended  to  be  represent-  ton  not  specially  enumemted  or  provided  for  in  this 

ed,  and  in  no  case  less  than  one  dollar  jwr  ffauon.  act,  and  corseta,  of  whatever  material  composed,  thir- 

Bay-mm  or  bay-water,  whether  distillea  or  com-  ty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
pounded,  one  dollar  per  gallon  of  first  proof,  and  in  Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimmings, 
proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  first  proof.  lace  window-curtains,  cotton  damask,  hemmed  hand- 
Ale,  porter,  and  oeer,  in  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  kerxshiefo,  and  cotton-velvet,  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
stone  or  earthenware,  thirty-five  cento  per  giulon ;  lorem. 

otherwise  than  in  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone,  or  Spool-thread  of  cotton,  seven  cento  per  dozen  spools, 

earthenware,  twenty  cento  per  gallon.  containing  on  each  spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred 

Ginger  ale  or  gmger  beer,  twenty  per  centum  ad  yards  of  ttiread;  exceediogone  hondrea  yards  on  each 

valorem,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  spool,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  vards  of  thread 

coUeetea  on  botties  or  jugs  containing  the  same.  or  fnotional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  one  hundred 

yards,  seven  cente  per  dozen. 

■OHSDVLB  L— OOTTOir  AVD  OOTIOir  GOODS. 

■   Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  warp-yam.  whether  bohtoule  9,—bxmf,  jutk,  ahd  flax  goods. 

single  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  smgle,  by  Flax-straw,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  whether  Flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed,  twenty  dollars  per 

on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  cope,  or  in  any  ton. 

other  form,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cento  Flax,  badded,  known  as  "  dressed  line,"  forty  dol- 

per  pound,  ten  cento  per  pound ;  vSued  at  over  twen-  lars  per  ton. 

ty-five  cento  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cento  Tow,  of  fiax  or  hemp,  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

per  pound,  fifteen  cento  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  Hemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substitutes  for  hemp 

forty  cento  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  cento  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  thia  act, 

ner  pound,  twenty  cento  per  pound :  vaTued  at  over  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

fifty  cento  per  pound  and  not  exceeaing  sixty  cento  Jute-butto,  five  doUars  per  ton. 

per  pcond,  twenty-five  cento  ner  pound ;  vslued  at  Jute,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  sunn.  Sisal 

over  sixty  cento  per  pound  ana  not  exceeding  seven-  grass,  and  other  vegetoble  substances,  not  specially 

ty  cento  per  pound,  thirty-three  cento  per  pound ;  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  dollars 

valued  at  ovtr  seventy  oento  per  pound  and  not  ex-  per  ton. 

oeeding  eighty  cento  per  pound,  thirty-eight  cento  per  Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  pad- 
pound  ;  valued  at  over  eighty  cento  per  pound,  and  dings,  cot-bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  hand- 
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kercMofli,  lawns,  or  other  manuiiotureB  of  flu^  jute,  Oroat  Britaixi,  GaiuidA.  and  eLMwhere,  and  alio  in- 

or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  oe  tlie  dudin^  all  wools  not  nereinafter  described  or  desig- 

oomponeut  material  of  chiet  value,  not  specially  enu-  nated  m  daases  two  and  three, 

mented  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thiity-nve  per  Class  two,  oombins  wools. — That  is  to  say,  Leicea- 

centum  ad  valorem.  ter,  Cotswold,  Linoolnshixe,  Down  combing  wools. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute^jams,  thirty- five  per  centum  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of 

ad  valorem.  English  bloodL  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  here- 

Flaz  or  linen  thread,  twine,  and  pack-thread,  and  in  used,  and  also  aU  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other 

all  manuiaotures  of  flax,  or  oi  which  flax  shall  be  the  like  animals, 

component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  onu-  Class  three,  carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools. — 

merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova, 

ad  valorem.  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  such 

Flax  or  linen  laces  and  inserting,  embroideries,  or  wools  of  like  character  ss  have  been  heretofore  ususlly 

manufactures  of  linen,  if  embroidered  or  tamboiued  imported  into  the  United  Statea  from  Turkey,  Greece, 

in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  or  with  the  Sffifpt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere, 

needle  or  other  process,  and  not  specially  enumerated  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  fint  clasa  which  shall  be 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va-  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the 

lorem.  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  of  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which 

flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  shall  be  imported  scomred  shall  be  three  times  the 

either  of  them,  shaU  be  the  component  material  of  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported 

chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bag-  unwashed.    The  duty  upon  wool  or  the  sheep,  or  hair 

ging  for  cotton),  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  which 

Oil>cloth  foundations,  or  floor-doth  canvas,  or  bur-  shall  be  importra  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 

laps  exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  made  of  flax,  tion.  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall 

jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pur- 

either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  matenai  of  pose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced 

chief  value,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign 

Oil-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  punted,  or  printed,  substance,  shidl  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  woud 

and  on  all  other  oil-doth  (excej^t  silk  oil-doth),  ana  be  otherwise  subject 

on  water-proof  doth,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for-  Wools  of  the  flrst  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the 

ty  jper  centum  ad  valorem.  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States, 

(iunny-doth,  not  bapging,  valued  at  ten  cents  or  .  exduding  charges  in  such  port,  ahall  be  thirty  cents 

less  per  square  yard,  three  cents  per  pound ;  valued  or  less  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound :  wools  of  the 

at  over  ten  cents  per  square  yard.  Tour  cents  per  same  dass,  the  value  whereor  at  the  last  port  or  place 

pound.  whence  exported  to   tiie  United  Statea,  exduding 

Bags  snd  bagging,  and  like  manufactures,  not  spe-  diarges  in  sudi  port,  shall  exceed  thirty  cents  per 

ciail^  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  sot  (except  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound, 

bagging  for  cotton),  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  Wools  of  die  second  dass,  and  aU  hair  of  the  alpaca, 

flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny-doth,  gunny-bags,  or  other  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  the  value  whereof,  at 

material,  forty  per  centum  ad  vuorem.  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 

Bagging  for  cotton,  or  other  manu&cturea  not  spe-  States,  exduding  duuves  in  such  port,  shsll  be  thirty 
daUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  suitable  cents  or  less  per  pouno,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  woob 
to  the  uses  for  which  cotton-bagging  is  ap|>hed,  com-  of  Uie  same  obws,  the  value  whereof  at  the  Isst  port 
posed  in  whole  or  in  put  of  hemp,  jute,  jute-butts,  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
flax,  gunny-bags,  gunny-doth,  or  otner  material,  sna  duoiiig  charges  in  sudi  port,  shaU  exceed  thirty  cents 
valued  at  seven  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  one  and  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
one  half  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  seven  cents  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof,  at  the 
per  square  yard,  two  cents  per  pound.  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 

Tarred  cablea  or  cordage,  three  cents  per  pound.  States,  exdndmg  ohaigea  in  such  port,  shaU  be  twelve 

Untarred  manila  cordage,  two  and  one  naif  cents  cents  or  less  per  pound,  two  and  a  half  cents  per 

per  pound.  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  dsss,  the  value  whereof, 

Allotheruntarredoordage,  three  and  one  half  cents  at  the  last  port  or  phice  whence  exported  to  the 

per  pound.  United  States,  exduding  charges  in  such  port,  shaU 

Seines  and  seine  and  gilling  twine,  twenty-flve  per  exceed  twdve  cents  per  pound,  Ave  cents  per  pound, 

centum  ad  valorem.  Wools  on  the  skin,  the  same  ratea  as  other  wools, 

Sail-duck,  or  canvas  for  sails,  thirty  per  oentom  ad  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertmned  under  such 

valorem.  rules  as  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury  iruiy  prescribe. 

Bussia  and  other  sheetings,  of  flax  or  hemp,  brown  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  ana  flocks,  ten 

or  white,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  manufiustures  of  hemp,  or  maxiila,  or  of  Woolen  doths,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  manufaoturea 

which  hemp  or  manila  shall  be  a  component  material  of  wool  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part 

of  chief  value,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  of  wool,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 

for  in  this  act,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  vslorem.  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per 

GfBSS-doth  and  other  manufactures  of  jute,  ramp,  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound^and  thirty-five  per 

China  and  Sisal  j^rsss,  not  specially  enumerated  or  oentum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  sbove  eighty  cents  per 

provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  va-  pound,  thirty-flve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 

lorem.  thereto  for^  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

scHEDiTLB  K.— WOOL  AHD  wooLKiTs.  Flsnuela,  bumkets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  all 

AU  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  goods  made  on  knitting-fhmies,  bsliuorab,  woolen  and 


i;iass  one,  ciocning  woois. — ^^inac  is  to  say,  menno,  are  oomposea  m  vmn  oi  wuoi;,  u%n  u^oKuuij  viiuiuw- 

mestiza,  metz  or  m^  wools,  or  other  wools  of  me-  afeed  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exoeed- 

rino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools,  ing  thirty  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  val- 

and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  um  at  above  thirty  cents  ner  pound,  and  not  exceed- 

induding  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usuallv  im-  ing  forty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound ; 

ported  into  the  United  States  fW>m  Buenos  Ayres,  vdued  at  above  foify  cents  per  pound,  and  not  ex- 

Kew  Zealand,  Australia,  Ciqpe  of  Good  Hope,  Buada,  oeeding  aixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per 
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pound;  valiud  at  above  rixty  oe&to  per  pound,  and  vise,  fifteen  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 

not  exceeding  eighty  cento  per  pound,  twen^-four  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

oento  per  poimd  \  ana  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  six  cento  per  square  yard, 

above-named  artidee,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valo-  Carpeto  uid  oaipetings  of  wool,  nax,  or  cotton,  or 

rem ;  valued  at  above  eighty  cento  per  pound,  thirty-  parto  of  either  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  herein 

five  cento  per  pound,  ana  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  specified,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  mato, 

centum  ad  valorem.  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and  other  por- 

Buntinff.  ten  oento  per  square  vard,  and  in  addition  tions  of  carpeto  or  cupetings,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 

thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  aa  valorem.  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpeto  or  carpeting 

Women*s  and  children's  dree»^poods,  coat-linings,  of  like  character  or  description ;  ana  the  duty  on  all 

Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like  description,  composed  other  mato  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  material, 

in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  Uie  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  shall  be  forty  per  centum 

or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty^  cento  ad  valorem. 

per  square  yard,  five  cento  per  square  ym,  and  in  ad-  Endless  belto  or  felto  for  paper  or  printing-machines, 

dition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  twenty  cento  per  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 

valued  at  above  twenty  oento  per  square  yard,  seven  lorem. 

oento  per  square  yard,  and  forty  per  centum  ad  va-  schxdulb  i*. — silx  ahd  silk  goods. 


lorem ;  if  oompoeed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair        gjUf  partially  manufactured  fiom  cocoons,  or  fh>m 

of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  ^rasto  silk,  and  not  fturther  advanced  or  manufactured 

them,  nine  cento  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  centum  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  fifty  oento  per  pound, 
ad  valorem,  but  all  such  goods  with  selvedfles«  made        Thrown  silk,  in  gum,  not  more  advanceathan  sin- 

—v.ii i ..  .^  ^jj^  materials,  or  with  threads  gi^  ^ran  ....      - 

)duced  for  the  purpose  of  chang-  ^um*  and 

ihall  be  dutiable  at  nine  cento  descriptic 

^  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  valorem 

FtmtuUdy  That  all  such  floods  weighing  oyer  four        On  lastings,  mohair  cloths,  silk  twist,  or  other  manu- 

otmoea  per  square  yard  shaU  pay  a  duty  of  thirty-five  factures  ofdoth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such 

oento  per  pound  and  forty  per  centum  ad  vaiprem.  ^^  shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearinMpparel  of  every  fo,  buttons  exclusively,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
desmption,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for        All  goods,  wares,  merohandise,  not  specially  enu- 

m  tins  act,  and  balmOTal  akirte,  and  skirting,  and  menited  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  made  of  sUk.  or 

goods  of  jmuhur  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 

oompoeedwholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manvh 

fikctnred  wholty  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  sohxdule  m.— booxs,  papxbs,  eto. 
or  manoflicturer,  except  knit  goods,  forty  cents  per       Books,  pamphleto,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  print- 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  «d  matter,  not  spedidly  enumerated  or  prodded  Tor  in 
ad  valorem.  ^ms  act.  enffravmgs,  bound  or  unbound,  etchings,  illus- 

CloiaD,  dolmans,  iadceto,  talmas,  ulstera,  or  other  trated  books,  maps,  and  charts,  twenty-five  per  cen- 

outside  gannento  for  ladies  and  chilaren*s  apporel,  and  ^^^^^^  *d  valorem. 

goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes.        Blank-books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  blank-books 
oompoeed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  fo>"  Prww-oopyjngi  twenty  per  owitum  ad  valorem, 
ofthe  alpaca,  goat,  or  otneranimals,  made  up  or  manu-        Paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  pnnting- 
fiK^tored  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  I^P^«  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
manufiMturer  (except  knit  goods),  forty-five  cento  per        Printing-pajier,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  news- 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  P»Rera  exclusively,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
valorem.  P'^'P^f  manufactures  of^  or  of  which  paper  is  a  pom- 
Webbings,  gorings,  Buspendera,  braces,  beltings,  ponent  material,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
Undings/braids,  g2loons,  hinges,  gimps,  coids,  cords  ^oi*  in  this  act,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
and  tassels,  dress-trimmingsTneacT-neto,  buttons,  or        Sheathing-paper.  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
barrel-buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or       P*P«r  boxes,  and  all  other  fimcy  boxes,  thirty-five 
ornamento,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  madhin-  P®^  o<mtum  ad  valorem. 

eiy,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca.        Paper  envelopes,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 

goat,  or  other  •nirr^ft!]«^  or  of  which  wool,  worete<L  the  'Bni. 

hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  oompo-        Paper-hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards, 

nent  material,  thirty  cento  per  pound,  and  in  addi-  p&per  antiquarian,  demy,  drewing,  elephant,  foolscap, 

tiMi  thereto,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  imperial,  letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper  not  specially 

Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  chenille  carpeto,  and  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per 

carpeto  woven  whole  for  rooms,  forty-five  cento  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum        P^JPi  dncd,  for  paper-makers^  use,  ten  per  centum 

aa  valorem.  >d  valorem. 

Saxony,  "Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  oaipeto.  forty-  sohbdulb  v.— smrDBXxs. 

t'n  oenta  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto.        Alabaster  and  spar  statuary  and  ornaments,  ten  per 

thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bruasels  carpeto,  thuty  cento  per  square  yard,  and        Basketo  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass. 

in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  osier,  palm-leaf,  whalebone,  or  willow,  or  straw,  not 

Patent  velvet  and  topes&y  velvet  oarpeto,  printed  specially  enumereted  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 

on  the  waip  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  cento  per  square  pier  centum  ad  valorem. 

yard,  aod  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad       Beads,  and  bead  ornamento  of  all  kinds,  except  am- 

VBlorem«  ber.  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tapeatiy  Brussels  carpeto,  printed  on  the  warp  or       Bladungof  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 

oUierwiae,  twenty  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in  addi-  lorem. 
tioQ  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Bladdere,  manufactures  of,  twenty-five  per  centum 

Treble  ingrun,  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Vene-  ad  valorem, 
tian  carpeto,  twelve  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in  ad-       Bone,  horn,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory,  all  manufiic- 

ditkn  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tures  or,  not  specially  enumeretod  or  provided  for  in 

Tarn  Venedan,  and  two-ply  in|;rain  carpeto,  elf  ht  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
eento  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  th&ty        Bonnets,  hato,  and  hoods  for  men,  women,  and 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  oliildren,  compoMd  of  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  wulow, 

Druggeto  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or  other-  or  straw,  or  any  other  vegetable  aubetance,  hair. 
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whalebone,  or  other  material,  not  specially  enumerated  dreaied  and  flniflhed  birds,  for  millinery  omamenti, 
or  providea  for  in  thia  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va-  and  artificial  and  ornamental  feathers  and  flowers,  or 
lorem.  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed^  for  mil- 
Bouillons,  or  oannetille,  metal  threads,  fll6,  or  ge-  linery  use,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
spinst,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bristles,  lineen  cents  per  pound.  Finishinff  powder,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brooms  of  all  kinds,  twenty-flve  per  centom  ad  va-  Hrercrackers,  of  all  kinds,  one  hundred  per  centum 

lorem.  ad  valorem. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Floor-matting  and  floor-mats,  ezdusivolv  of  vege- 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  medicinal,  and  not  table  substances^  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  Frictionorludfer  matches  of  all  descriptions,  thirty- 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Ave  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Burr«tones,  manufactured  or  bound  up  into  mill-  Fulminates,  Eliminating  powders,  and  all  like  ar- 

stones,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tides,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 

Buttons  and  button-molds,  not  specially  enumerated  aoL  tnirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  not  including  brass,  gilt.  Fur,  articlea  made  of,  and  not  spedally  enumerated 

or  silk  buttons,  twenty-flve  per  centum  aa  valorem.  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 

Candles  and  tapers  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  lorem. 

ad  valorem.  Gloves,  kid  or  leather,  of  all  descriptions,  wholly  of 

Canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  flnished,  thirty-flve  partially  manu&ctured.  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  unfinished,  twenty  per  Orease,  all  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 

centum  ad  valorem.  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ciund-cases,  pocket-books,  shell  boxes,  and  all  simi-  Grindstones,  flnished  or  unfinished,  one  dollar  and 

lar  articles,  or  whatever  material  composed,  and  by  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

whatever  name  known,  not  specially  enumerated  or  Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substaaces  used  for 

{>rovided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va-  mining,  blai^ting,  artillery,  or  sporting  purposes,  when 

orem.  valued  at  twen^  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six  cents  per 

Card-clothing,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot;  pound;  valued  above  twenty  cents  per  pound,  ten 

when  manufactured  fh>m  tempered  steel  wire,  forty-  cents  per  pound. 

five  cents  per  square  foot.  Gun-wads,  of  all  descriptions,  thirty-flve  per  centum 

Carristfes,  and  parts  of.  not  spedally  enumerated  or  ad  valorem. 

providea  for  in  this  act,  tuirty-flve  per  centum  ad  va-  Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all  articles  of.  not 

lorem.  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 
Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and  parts  thereof,  ten  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  Hair,  human,  bracdeta.  braids,  diains,  ring(B,  carls, 

Clocks,  and  parts  of  docks,  thirty  per  centum  ad  and  ringlets,  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  the 

valorem.  component  material  of  chief  value,  thirty-flve  per  oen- 

Coadi  and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  tum  ad  valorem. 

coach,  and  harness  hardware,  silver-pkted,  brass.  Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used  for  beds  or  mat- 

brass-plated,  or  covered,  common,  tinned,  burnished,  tresses,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

or  japanned,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  Human  hair,  raw,  undeaned  and  not  drawn,  twenty 

in  this  act,  tnirty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  centum  ad  valorem.    If  dean  or  drawn,  but  not 

Coal,  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  manufactured,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  when 

half-inch  screen,  tiiirty  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  manufactured,  thirty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  DusheL  Hair-doth,  known  as  *^  crinoline-doth,"  and   all 

Coal,  bituminous,  and  shale,  seventy-flve  cents  per  other  manufactures  of  hair  not  specially  enumerated 

ton  of  twenty-ciffht  bushels,  dghtv  pounds  to  the  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 

bushel.    A  drawback  of  seventy-flve  cents  per  ton  lorem. 

shall  be  allowed  on  all  bituminous  coal  imi>orted  into  Hair-doth,  known  as  "  hahHMating,*'  thirty  cents 

the  United  States  which  is  afterward  used  for  fhel  on  per  s(|uare  yard. 

board  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam  which  are  engaged  Hair  pencils,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  or  m  the  Hats,  etc.,  materials  for :  Braids,  plaits,  flats,  laces. 

trade  with  foreign  countries,  to  be  allowed  and  paid  trimmings,  tissues,  willow  sheets  and  squares,  UFcd 

imder  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  nooda, 

vary  diall  prescribe.  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow. 

Coke,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  other  suDstanoe  or  material. 

Combs,  of  all  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  not  set,  ten  per  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

centum  ad  valorem.  Hat-bodies  of  cotton,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  va- 

Coral,  cut,  manufactured,  or  set,  twenty-flve  per  lorem. 

centum  ad  valorem.  Hatters'  ftirs,  not  on  the  skin,  and  dressed  ffUB  on 

Corks  and  cork-bark,  manufactured,  twenty-flve  per  the  skin,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

centum  ad  valorem.  Hatters'  plusn,  composed  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  cot- 
Crayons  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo>  ton.  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

rem.  Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed,  and  other  oil-seeds  of 

Dice,  draughts,  chess-men,  chess-balls,  and  billiard  like  character,  other  than  linseed  or  flaxseed,  one 

and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory  or  bone,  flfty  per  centum  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

ad  valorem.  India-rubber  fkbncs,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 

Dolls  and  toys,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  India-rubber,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided 

Emery-groins  and   emery  manuflictured,  ground,  forin  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

pulverized,  or  refined,  one  cent  per  pound.  Artides  composed  of  India-rubber,  not  spedally 

Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels,  and  enumersted  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-flve 

wings,  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  twenty-flve  per  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

centum  ad  valorem.  India-rubber  boots  and  shoes,  twenty-flve  per  oen- 

Fans,  of  all  Irinds,  except  common  palm-leaf  fans,  of  tum  ad  valorem. 

whatever  material  composed,  thirty-flve  per  centum  Inks  of  all  kinds  and  ink-powders,  thirty  per  oen- 

ad  valorem.  tum  ad  valorem. 

Feathers,  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored  Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  spedally  enumer- 

or  manufactured,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fi>rty  per  centum  ad 

when  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  including  valorem. 
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Jet,  manofiustureft  and  imitations  of,  twenty-fiTO  meats,  in  amoonti  not  leas  than  one  hundred  doUan : 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  Attd  provided  furihtr^  That  imported  salt  in  bond 

Jewelry  of  all  kinds,  twentj-ilve  per  centum  ad  may  be  used  in  curing  ^th  taken  by  vessels  licensed 

vatorem.  to  engage  in  the  flsheries,  and  in  curing  fish  on  the 

Leather,  bend  or  belting  leather,  and  Spanish  or  shores  of  the  navi^ble  waters  of  the  United  States, 

other  sole-leather,  and  leather  not  specially  enumer-  uider  such  regulations  as  the  Seereta^  of  the  Treaa- 

ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  ury  shall  prescribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  the  salt  has 

valorem.  been  used  for  either  of  the  puiposes  stated  in  this  pro- 

Calf-skins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and  viso,  the  duties  on  the  same  snail  be  remitted. 

dressed  upper  leather  of  all  other  kinds,  and  skins  Scsgliola,  and  composition  tops  for  tables  or  for 

dressed  and  finished,  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enu-  other  articles  of  ftmuture,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 

merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  skins  of  mo-  valorem, 

roooo^  finished,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Sealing-wax,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Skins  for  morocco,  tanned,  but  unfinished,  ten  per  Shells^  whole  or  pans  of,  manufactured,  of  every 

centum  ad  valorem.  description,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 

All  manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
leather  shall  bo  a  component  part,  not  spedaUy  enu-  Stones,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  fi«estone. 
merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  buUding  or  monumental 
ad  valorem.  atone,  except  marble,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  pro- 
lime,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  vided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ;  and  upon 

Qarden-seeds,  except  seed  of  the  sugar-beet,  twenty  stones  as  above,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  twenty 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Linseedor  flaxseed,  twenty  cents  per  bushel  of  flftv-  Strings:  All  strings  of  catgut,  or  any  other  like 

aix  pounds ;  but  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  oil-  materiaiL  other  than  strinffs  for  musical  instruments, 

cake  made  fVom  imported  aeed.  twentv-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^  Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rouffh,  or  squared,  Tallow,  one  cent  per  pound, 

sixty-five  cents  per  cuoic  foot;  veined  marble,  sawed.  Teeth,  manufactured,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 

dressed,  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slabs  and  lorem. 

inarble  paving-tiles,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cu-  Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and  stretcher-frames, 

bic  foot.  tips,  runners,  handles,  or  other  parts  thereof,  when 

All  manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  enumer-  maae  in  whole  or  chief  part  of  iron,  steeL  or  any  other 
ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  metal,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  umorellas,  para- 
valorem,  sols,  and  shades,  when  covered  with  silk  or  alpaca, 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  other  umbrellas, 

centum  ad  valorem.  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuaiy  not  Umorellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  frames  and 

otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  sticks  for,  finisned  or  unfinished,  not  specially  enu- 

But  the  term  *^  statuary,"  as  used  in  the  laws  now  in  merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 

force  imposing  duties  on  forei^  importations,  shall  ad  valorem. 

be  understoodto  include  professional  productions  of  a  Waste,  all  not  specially  enumeratad  or  provided  for 

•tituary  or  of  a  sculptor  onlv.  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Oaier,  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-makers'  use.  Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-movements,  parts  of 

twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  watches,  and  watch-mateiials,  not  spedally  enumer- 

Papier-maoh^,  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of,  ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum 

thirty  ^r  centum  ad  valorem.  ad  valorem. 

Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material.  Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or  any  other 

and  pencils  of  lead,  fifty  cents  per  ffross,  and  thirtv  materials,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 

per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  pencil-leaas,  not  in  wood,  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
ten  per  centum  tA  valorem. 

Percuasion-caps,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Tn»  vbib  list. 

PhUosophica]  apparatus  and  instruments,  Uiirty-  8»o.  2608.  The  following  articles  when  imported 

five  per  centum  ad  valorem. shall  be  exempt  from  duty : 

Pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  all  smokers'  articles  what- 
soever, not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  OHSiaaALS. 
thia  acL  seventy  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  common  Albumen,  in  any  form  or  condition ;  lactarine. 
pipes  01  olay,tnirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Aoonite. 

Plaster- of-Paris,  when  ground  or  caldned,  twenty  Ambergris, 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  Annotto,  ronoou,  rocou,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 

Pla^in^n-cards,  ooe  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem,  tracts  of. 

Pohshing-powders  of  every  description,  by  what-  Balm  of  Gilead. 

ever  name  known,  including  Frankfort  olaok,  and  Blood,  dried. 

Berlin.  Chinese,  fig,  and  waah  blue,  twenty  per  cen-  Bones,  crude,  not  manufactured,  burned,  calcined, 

turn  ad  valorem.  ground,  or  steamed. 

Precioua  stones,  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  va-  Bone-dust  and  bone-ash  for  manufacture  of  phos- 

lorem.  phate  and  fertillxers. 

^  Rags,  of  whatever  material  oom|>OBed^  and  not  spe-  Carbon,  animal,  fit  for  fertiliring  only, 

ctally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  Guano,  manures,  and  dl  substances  expressly  used 

oentum  ad  valorem.  for  manure. 

Battans  and  reeds,  manufactured,  but  not  made  up  Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pod. 

into  completed  articles,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Civet,  crude. 

Salt,  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  padu«:e8.  Cochineal. 

twelve  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  in  bulk,  e^ht  Dyeing  or  tanning :  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used 

oents  per  one  hundred  pounds :  Brovided^  That  ex-  in  dyeing  or  tiAnning,  not  specially  enumerated  or 

Erters  of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked,  which  provided  for  in  this  act 

ve  been  cured  in  the  United  States  with  imported  Ilsh-skins. 

salt,  shall,  upon  satisfactory  proc^  under  such  regu-  Hide-cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and  all 

latuma  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre-  glue-stock. 

scribe,  that  such  meats  have  been  cured  with  imported  Hoofs. 

salt  have  reftinded  to  them  from  the  Treasury  the  Horns,  and  parts  of  horns,  unmanufactured,  and 

dalles  paid  on  the  salt  so  used  in  curing  such  exported  horn  strips  and  tips. 
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Ipeoac 

Fish-soundfl  or  fleh-bladdera. 

Leather,  old  scrape. 

liOeohee. 

BennetB,  raw  or  prepared. 

Ai^pil,  or  aigol,  or  crude  tartar. 

Asafodtida. 

Barks,  cinchona,  or  other  barks  used  in  the  nuurn- 
faoture  of  quinia. 

Brazil  paste. 

Camphor,  crude. 

Cassia,  cassia- buds,  cassia  vera,  ungiound. 

Charcoal. 

Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  nnground. 

Cloves  and  dove-stems,  nnground. 

Cooculns  indicus. 

Cudbear. 

Cun7  and  cuny-powder. 

CutoL. 

Divi-divi. 

Dragon's  blood. 

Ergot. 

Gambler. 

Oinger>root,  nngronnd. 

Indigo  and  artificial  indigo. 

Iodine,  crude. 

Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Lao  d^e,  crude,  seed,  button,  sUok,  and  shelL 

Lac  spirits. 

Lemon-juice  and  lime-imoe. 

licorice-root,  unffrouna. 

Litmus,  prefMirea  or  not  prepared. 

Haoe. 

Madder  and  muigeet  or  Indian  madder,  ground  or 
prepared,  and  extracts  of. 

manna. 

MjTobolan. 

Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

Nutmegs. 

Nuz  vomica. 

Ottar  of  roses. 

Salidne. 
Oils: 

Almond. 

Amber,  crude  and  redafied. 

Ambergris. 

Anise,  or  anise-seed. 

Aniline,  crude. 

Aspic,  or  spike  lavendear.  • 

Bergamot 

Ciyeput. 

Caraway. 

Cassia  and  dnnamon. 

Cedrat. 

Camomile. 

Citronella  or  lemon-grass. 

Civet 

Fennel. 

Jasmine^  or  jessamine. 

Juglandium. 

Juniper. 

Lavender. 

Lemon. 

Limes. 

Mace. 

Neroli,  or  orange-flower. 

Orange. 

Palm  and  coooanut. 

Poppy. 

Bosemary,  or  anthoss. 

Sesame  or  sesamum-seed,  or  bene. 

Thyme  or  origanum,  red  or  white;  valerian. 

Pepper,  unground,  of  all  kinds. 

Pimento,  unground. 

8aflh)n  and  safflower,  and  extnct  of,  and  aaffiron 
oako. 

Selep,  or  saloup. 

Storaz,  or  styniz. 

Turmeric. 


Tuxpentine,  Venice. 

Val^iia. 

Vegetable  and  mineral  wax. 

WwKl-^ashes.  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

Ashes  used  lor  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu&ctur- 
ing  purposes,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artifidal. 

Agatea,  unmanufactured. 

Apatite. 

Asbestus,  unmanufactured. 

Arsenic 

Antimony-ore.  crude  sulphide  of. 

Arsenic,  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

Arseniate  or  aniline. 

Baryta,  carbonate  or  witherite. 

Bauxite. 

Aniline  salts  or  bUck  salts  and  black  tares. 

Bromine. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Cerium. 

Cobi^t,  as  metallie  aisenic 

Chalk  and  diff  stone,  unmanu&ctured. 

Feldspar. 

Cryolite  or  kryolith. 

Iridium. 

Kieserite. 

Kyanite  or  pyanite,  and  kainite. 

Lime,  dtrate  of. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleadiing^powder. 

Magnesium. 

Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of  magneda. 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artifldal. 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

Parsfflne. 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native,  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. 

Potash,  muriate  of. 

Plaster-of-Faris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  salts  of,  and  cinchonidia. 

Boda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  proto-oxide  of  strontian,  and 
strontianite,  or  mineral  carbonate  of  strontia. 

fiulphuTi  or  brimstone,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
proviaed  mr  in  this  act. 

Sulphur  lac  or  precipitated. 

Tripoli. 

Uranium,  oxide  of,  verdigris  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

Drugs,  barks,  beans,  benies,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs, 
and  bulDous  roots  and  excrescences,  such  as  nut- 
galls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers ;  gxvins,  gums  and 
gum-resin;  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts, 
roots,  and  stems ;  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  aromatic, 
and  seeds  of  morbia  growth  ^  weeds,  woods  used  ex- 
pressly for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects— any  of  the  fore- 
going, of  wnioh  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a  crude 
state,  and  not  advanced  in  vdue  or  condition  by  re- 
fining or  grinding^  or  by  other  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Vaodne  virus. 

Crude  minerals,  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition 
by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  msnu- 
&oture,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  sot 


Aluminium. 

Amber  beads  snd  gum. 

Animsl^  brought  into  the  United  States  tempoi 
rily,  and  ror  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  or  oompetition  for  prises 
offeied  by  sny  agricultnrsl  or  radng  association ;  but 
a  bond  shall  be  first  given  in  accordance  with  the 
regulationa. 

Animals  spedslly  imported  for  breeding  porpoees, 
shall  be  admitted  free  upon  proof  thereof  MtisuotoiT 
to  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Txvaauxy,  and  under  such 
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ngnlatUms  m  he  mav  prMoribe:  and  teams  of  ani- 
amUy  inaLndiiig  thair  aarneaa  ana  taoUe,  and  the  ve- 
hidaa  orwagona  aotuallr  owned  by  peraons  emigrat- 
ing ftom  foreign  countnes  to  the  united  States  with 
their  lluniliiw,  and  in  actnal  nse  for  the  pnrpose  of 
sooh  emimtion.  shall  also  be  admitted  me  or  doty, 
under  snw  rognlations  as  the  Secawtary  of  the  Treas- 
nrjr  may  prescribe. 

Aaphaltmn  and  bitumen,  crude. 

Arrowroot. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 

Srovidod  that  the  price  of  the  same  did  not  indade 
lie  datT. 

Bamboo  reeds,  no  ftuther  manufiustured  then  cut 
into  anitable  lengths  for  walking-sticks  or  canes,  or 
ibr  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  or  sunshadea. 

Bamboo,  uimianufkotured. 

Barrela  of  American  manufacture,  exported  filled 
with  domeatio  petroleum,  and  returned  empty,  under 
BQoh  regulationa  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
mseribe,  and  without  requiring  the  filing  of  a  dec- 
laration at  time  of  export  of  Intent  to  return  the  same 
«mpt^. 

Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
tile  United  States,  when  returned  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  exported.  Casks,  barrels,  csrboys,  bags,  and 
other  vessels  of  American  manufacture,  exported 
flUed  with  American  products,  or  exported  empty  and 
rstumed  filled  with  foreign  products,  including 
ahooksj  when  returned  aa  bivrels  or  boxes ;  but  proof 
of  the  identity  of  such  articles  sbaU  be  made  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Traaaniy ;  and  if  any  of  such  artidea  are  subject  to 
internal  tax  at  the  time  of  exportation,  such  tax  shall 
be  proTed  to  have  been  paid  before  exportation  and 
not  reftmded. 

Bed-feathers  and  downs. 

BellSf  broken,  and  bell-metal  broken  snd  fit  only 
to  be  remanulkotured. 

Birds,  stuffed. 

Birds,  and  land  and  water  fowls. 

Bismuth. 

Bladders,  crude,  and  all  integrtments  of  animals 
sot  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Bolojg^  sausagea. 

Bolting-cloths. 

Booka,  engravings^  bound  or  unbound,  etchings, 
mapa,  and  charts,  which  shall  have  been  printed  ana 
mannfactnred  more  than  twenty  yearn  at  the  date  of 
importation. 

Booka,  maps,  and  charts  imported  by  authority  or 
for  use  of  the  United  Statea  or  for  the  use  of  the 
library  of  Congress ;  but  the  duty  shall  not  have 
been  indnded  in  the  contract  of  i>rice  paid. 

Bo(^,  niapa,  and  diarta  speoiaUy  imported,  not 
more  than  two  co|nea  in  any  one  invoice,  in  good 
taith,  ibr  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  ee- 
tabiished  for  philosophical,  Uterarv.  or  religious  pur- 
poaee,  or  for  tneenoouragement  or  ue  fine  arts,  or  for 
the  use  or  bv  order  of  sny  colle^,  academy,  school,  or 
aeminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Books,  professional,  of  persons  arriving  in  the 
United  States. 

Books,  household  efllsotB,  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  li- 
biaries,  in  use,  of  perscms  or  fiunilies  from  fordgn 
ooontnes,  if  used  abroad  by  them  not  less  than  one 
year,  and  not  intended  for  sny  other  person  or  per- 
sona, nor  for  ssle. 

Breooia,  in  blodca  or  slabs. 


Brasil  pebblea  for  spectadea,  and  pebbles  for  spec- 
tMies.roqgh« 

Bullion,  gold  snd  silver. 

BiBfandy  pitch. 
.   Barr-stone,  in  blocks,  rough  or  unmanufactured, 
and  not  bound  up  in  millstones. 

OaUnc«s  of  coins, 'medals,  and  all  other  coUecdons 
of  antic|QitSea. 

Osstor  or  castors  urn. 

Catgut  strings,  or  gntHiord,  for  musical  instruments. 
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Catffut  or  whip-gut,  unmaauftetored. 

Cocu,  anthracite. 

Coal-stores  of  Americsn  vessels,  but  none  shall  be 
unloaded. 

Cobalt,  ore  of. 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  and  fiber,  leaves,  and  ahells. 

Coffee. 

Coins,  ffold.  silver,  and  copper. 

Coir  and  coir  yam. 

Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  American 
vessels  compelled  by  marine  disaster  to  repair  in  for* 
eign  ports. 

Copper,  when  imported  for  the  United  States  Hint 

Coral,  marine,  unmanufactured. 

Cork-wood,  or  cork- bark,  unmanuftotored. 

Cotton. 

CurlinMtones,  or  qnolts« 

Cttttle^sh  bone. 

Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut,  indndingglarieni*  dia- 
monds. 

Diamond  dust  or  bort 

I)veing  or  tanning  artides,  in  a  crude  state,  used 
in  ageing  or  tanning,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Eggs. 

Esparto  or  Spanish  grass,  and  other  grasses,  and 
pi:dp  of,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Emery-ore. 

Fans,  common  palm-leaf. 

Farina. 

Fashion-plates,  engraved  on  steel  or  on  wood,  col- 
ored or  plain. 

Felt^  adhedve^  for  aheathing  vessels. 

•  flbiin,  in  all  forms. 

•Fire-wood. 

Fish,  firesh,  for  immediate  consumption. 

Fish,  for  bait 

Flint  flints,  and  ground  flint-stones. 

Fossils. 

Fruit-plants,  tropical  and  aemi-tropioal,  for  the  pnr- 
pose of  propagation  or  cultivation. 

Fruita,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  m  this  act 

Furs,  undressed. 

Fur-skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  anv  msnner. 

.GlasB.  broken  piecea,  and  old  glass  whicn  csn  not 
be  cut  for  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufkctured. 

Glass-plate,  or  diaks  unwrought,  for  nse  in  the 
manufkcture  of  optical  instruments. 

Goat-skins,  raw. 

Gold-beaters*  molds,  and  gold-beatera'  skins. 

Gold-sixe. 

Grease,  for  use  ss  soap-stodc  only,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Gunny-bags,  and  gunny-doth,  ddor  reftise,  fit  only 
for  remanufiwturing. 

Gut  and  worm-gut,  manufactured  or  unmanufbo- 
tured. 

Guts,  salted. 

Gutta-percha,  crude. 

Hair,  horse  or  cattle,  and  hair  of  aU  kinds,  deaned 
or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanunotured, 
not  speciallv  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  thia  act ; 
of  ho^,  curled  for  bods  and  mattresses,  and  not  fit 
for  bnstles. 

Hide-rope. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncnred,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  and  skins,  except  shee^-skins  with  the  wool 
on.  Angora  ffoat-skins^  raw,  without  the  wool,  un- 
manu&ctured,  asses'  slcins,  raw  or  unmannihctured. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Hop-rooti,  for  cultivation. 

Hop-poles. 

Ice. 

India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of. 

India  malacca  jointa,  not  farther  manufscturedthan 
cut  into  suitable  leiigths  for  the  manufactures  into 
which  they  are  inten<ited  to  be  converted. 

Ivory,  and  vegetable  ivory,  unmanufactured. 

Jet,  unmanufSiustured. 
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Jo68-8tick,  or  joM-light. 

Junk,  old. 

Lftvi.  imnuuiafiustarad. 

Lilb -boats  and  lile-aaving  appantna.  specially  im- 
ported by  societies  inooiporatoa  or  estabbahed  to  en- 
couraoe  the  saving  of  human  life. 

Litno|^phio  stones,  not  engraved. 

Loadstones. 

Logs,  and  round,  unmanufactnred  timber,  not  spe- 
cially enumersted  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
Khip-timber.  and  ahip-planking. 

Haocarom  and  vermicelli. 

Magnets. 

Aianuacripts. 

Marrow,  crude. 

Marsh-mallows. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

Meeischaum,  crude  or  raw. 

Mica  and  mica  waste. 

Models  of  inventions  and  other  improvements  in 
the  arts ;  but  no  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a 
model  or  improvements  which  can  be  fitted  for  use. 

Moss,  sea-weeds,  and  all  other  vegetable  substanoea 
used  for  beds  and  mattresses.  • 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Nuts,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  or  cream. 

Oakum. 

OU-cake. 

Oil.  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  ilsh  oils  ofAmer- 
ican  nsheries,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of 
such  fisheries. 

Olives,  green  or  prepared. 

Oran^pe  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  or 
otherwise  prepared. 

Ores,  of  gold  and  silver. 

Palm-nuta  and  palm-nut  kernels. 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  eveir  description,  indndSnff 
all  grasses,  fibers,  ra^s  of  all  kinds,  other  than  wool, 
waste,  shavings,  oiippmgs,  old  paper,  rope-ends,  waste 
rope,  waste  bagging,  gunnv-bi^,  gunny-oloth,  old  or 
refiise,  to  be  used  m  making,  and  fit  only  to  oe  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  unfit  for  any  other  manufluv 
turo,  and  cotton  waste,  whether  for  paper  stock  or 
other  purposes. 

Parchment. 

Pearl,  mother  of. 

Personal  and  household  effects,  not  merchandise,  of 
oitisens  of  the  United  States  dying  abroad. 

Pewter  and  Britannia  metal,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured. 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  instruments, 
and  preparations,  statuarv,  casts  of  marble,  bronae, 
alabaster^  or  plaster-of-Paris,  paintings,  drawings, 
and  etchings,  specially  imported  in  good  fiuth  for  the 
use  of  any  society  or  institution  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished for  religious,  philoeophieal,  educational,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  purposes,  or  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  not  intended  for  ssle. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds,  except 
medicinal  seeds  not  specially  Miumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots^  seed-cane,  and  seeds 
imported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Umted  States  Botanical  Garden. 

Platina,  unmanulbotured. 

Platinum,  unmanufiMtured,  and  vases,  retorts,  and 
other  apparatus,  vessels,  and  parts  thereof,  for  chem- 
ical uses. 

Plumbago. 

Polishing-stones. 

Pulu. 

Pumice  and  pumice-stone. 

Quills,  prepared  or  unprepared. 

Bailroaa-ties,  of  wood. 

Battens  and  reeds,  unmanufactured. 

Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary,  and  specimens 
of  sculpture,  'wnen  specially  imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  sny  society  incorporated  or  established 
for  philosophical,  literary,  or  religioua  purposes,  or 


for  the  enooniagemflnt  of  the  fine  arte,  or  fbr  the 
use  or  by  order  of  any  colle«.  academy,  schooL 
■eminaiy  of  learning,  or  public  libraiy  in  the  United 

Boot-fiour. 

Botten-stone. 

Sago,  sago  crude,  and  sago^fionr. 

Sauerkraut. 

Sausage-skins. 

Sea-weed,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Seed  of  the  sugar-beet. 

Shark-akitts. 

Shells  of  every  description,  not  msnufiictured. 

Shingle-bolts  and  stave-bolts,  provided  that  head- 
ing-bolts shall  be  held  and  conatmed  to  be  included 
under  the  term  stave-bolta. 

Handle-boUs. 

Shrimps,  or  other  shell-fish. 

Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  Ax>m  the  cocoon,  but  not 
doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced  in  manufacture  in  any 
way. 

Bilk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

Silk-worms'  eggs. 

Skeletons,  sna  other  preparations  of  anatomy. 

Skins,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled. 

Snails. 

Soap-fltocka. 

Sodium. 

Spaiterre,  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats. 

Specimens  of  naturBl  history,  botany,  and  mineral- 
ogy, when  imported  for  cabinets,  or  as  otgeeta  of  taste 
or  science,  and  not  for  sale. 

Spunk. 

Spurs  and  stilts,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eaith- 
en,  stone,  or  crockery  ware. 

Straw,  unmanu&ctured. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Sweepings  of  silver  and  gold. 

Tamarinds. 

Tapioca,  cassava,  or  rawisda. 

Tea. 

Tearplants. 

Teasels. 

Teeth,  unmanufactured. 

Terra  alba,  aluminous. 

Terra  japonica. 

Tin-ore,  bara,  blocka,  or  pigs,  grsin  or  grsnulatsd. 

Tonquin,  Tonqua,  or  Tonka  OMns. 

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured. 

Turtles. 

Typetf,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

Umbrella-eticka,  crude,  to  wit,  all  partridge,  hair- 
wood,  pimento,  orange,  myrtie,  and  all  other  sticks 
and  canes  in  the  rough^  or  no  further  msnnfaetaired 
than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  umbrella,  paraaol, 
or  sunshade  sticks  or  walking-canes. 

Vellum. 

Wafers,  unmedicated. 

Wearing  apparel,  in  actual  use,  and  other  personal 
effects  ^not  merchandise),  professional  books,  imple- 
ments, instruments,  snd  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or 
employment  of  persona  arriving  in  the  United  Statea. 
But  this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed  to  indude 
machinery  or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any 
manufacturing  establiahment,  or  for  sale. 

Whalebone,  unmanufiictnred. 

Woods,  poplar,  or  other  woods,  for  the  mana&ctora 
of  paper. 

Woods,  namely,  cedar,  lignum-vitn,  lanoewood, 
ebonv,  box,  granaailla,  mahogany,  roae-wood,  satin- 
wooQ,  and  all  cabinet-woods,  unmanufactured. 

Works  of  art,  painting,  statuary,  fountains,  and 
other  works  of  art,  the  production  of  American  art- 
ists. But  the  fact  of  sucn  production  must  be  verified 
by  the  certificate  of  a  consul  or  kninister  of  the  Untte<i^ 
States  indorsed  upon  the  written  declaration  of  the 
artist ;  paintings,  statuary,  fountttna,  and  other  woriLs 
of  art,  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  national 
institutions,  or  to  any  State,  or  to  any  municipal  cor- 
poration, or  religious  corporation  or  sodaty. 
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Ymu.  aforeMid  be  sold^  tnnsfeired,  or  used  contnry  to  the 

ZaOsr,  provisioiu  and  intent  of  this  act. 

Bxo.  S&04.  Whenever  any  yeesel  laden  with  mer-  Bbo.  8610.  All  lumber,  timber,  hemp,  manila,  wire 
chandiite  in  whole  or  in  part  anbjeot  to  duty  has  hem  rope,  and  iron  and  steel  rods,  ban,  spikes,  nails, 
sunk  in  anjr  river,  harbor,  bay.  or  waters  subject  to  and  oolts,  and  copper  and  oompodtion  metal  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  witnin  its  may  be  neoossaiy  for  the  oonstrucftion  and  equipment 
limita,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  and  is  abandoned  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Statea  for  foreign  ao- 
by  the  owner  tnereof,  any  person  who  may  raise  such  count  and  ownership  or  for  the  punose  of  IJeinff  em- 
vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  brin^  any  merchandise  ployed  in  the  foreign  trade,  Inoluamg  the  trade  be- 
recovered  theramim  into  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  tween  ^e  Athmlic  and  Padlle  ports  of  the  United 
where  such  vessel  wss  so  raised,  ftee  ftom  the  pay-  Ststes,  after  the  passage  of  this  set,  may  be  imported 
mont  of  any  duty  thereupon,  and  without  being  in  bond,  under  such  n«u]ations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
obliged  to  enter  the  same  at  the  custom-house:  but  Tressunr  may  prescribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  such 
under  such  reigulations  as  the  Secretary  ot  the  Trees-  materials  have  been  used  for  nuon  purpose,  no  duties 
ttiy  may  prescribe.  shall  be  paid  thereon.  But  vessels  receiving  the  bene- 

Sbo.  8m>5.  The  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  lit  of  th&  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  John  river  and  its  tribute-  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  more  than 
ries.  owned  by  American  citiaens,and  sawed  or  hewed  two  months  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  the  pay- 
in  toe  province  of  New  Brunswick  by  American  dti-  ment  to  the  United  States  of  the  duties  on  which  a 
sens,  the  same  being  unmanulkctured  in  whole  or  in  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  ^nmdsd^  That  vessels  built 
port,  which  is  now  admitted  into  the  porta  of  the  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 
United  States  ftee  of  duty,  shall  continue  to  be  so  ship  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engsge  in  the  coastwise 
admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  trade  of  the  United  States. 
the  Treasury  shall,  ftom  time  to  time,  prescribe.  Sxo.  8511.  All  arliclea  of  foreign  production  needed 

Sao.  8506.  The  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  for  the  repair  of  Ameriosn  vesaeu  engaged  exdusive- 

af  Maine  upon  the  Saint  Croix  river  and  its  tributa-  ly  in  foreign  trade  may  be  withdrawn  ftom  bonded 

riea,  owned  bv  American  dtisens,  snd  sawed  in  the  warehouses  fi«e  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the 

province  of  rTew  Brunswick  by  American  citiiens.  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  may  prescribe, 

the  same  being  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  Sac.  8518.  That  no  du^  shall  be  levied  or  col- 

and  having  paid  the  same  taxes  ss  other  Amerioou  lected  on  the  importation  or  peltries  brought  into  the 

lumber  on  that  river,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  Indians,  nor  on 

of  the  United  States  ftee  of  duty,  under  such  regu-  the  proper  goods  and  effocts,  of  whatever  nature, 

lationa  as  the  Se<n«tary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  ftom  of  Indians  passing  or  repassing  the  boundary-line 

time  to  dme,  prescribe.  aforesaid,  unless  t£e  same  be  gcwds  in  bales  or  other 

Sao.  8507.  Machinery  for  repair  may  be  imported  large  packages  unusual  among  Indiana,  which  shall 

into  the  United  States  without  payment  of  duty,  under  not  be  considered   as  goods  Delonffing  to  Indians, 

bond,  to  be  given  in  double  the  appraised  value  there-  nor  be  entitled  to  the  exemption  m>m  duty  afore- 

of,  to  be  withdrawn  and  exported  after  said  maohinery  said. 

shall  have  been  repaired:  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sxo.  8518.   There   shsll  be  levied,  collected,  and 

Treasury  is  authoriaed  ana  directed  to  prescribe  such  paid  on  the  importation  of  sll  raw  or  unmanu&ctured 

rulea  aiul  regulations  ss  may  be  necessary  to  protect  articles,  not  herein  enumerated  or  provided  for.  a 

the  revenue  soainst  ftaud,  and  securo  the  identity  and  duty  of  ton  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  all  articles 

character  of  ail  such  importations  when  sgain  with-  manuftustured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  herein  enu- 

dnwn  and  enorted,  rertricting  and  limiting  the  ex-  merated  or  provided  for,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum 

port  and  withdrawal  to  the  same  port  of  ent^  where  ad  valorem. 

imported,  and  also  limiting  all  bonds  to  a  period  of  Sxo.  7.    That  sections  twenty-nine  hundred  and 

time  of  not  more  than  six  months  ftom  the  diOe  of  the  seven  and  twenty-  nine  hundred  and  eiffht  of  the  Rc- 

inmortation.  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  section  four- 

BBO.  8508.    All  painting,  statuttry^  and  photo-  teen  of  the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  amend  the  customs 

gr^hio  pictures  imported  mto  the  united  States  for  revenue  laws,  and  to  repeal  moieties,"  approved  June 

exhibition  bv  any  association  duly  authoriied  under  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 

the  laws  of  Uie  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  for  the  be  snd  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  and  hereafter 

Sromotion  and  encouragement  of  sdence,  art.  or  in-  none  of  the  charges  imposed  by  said  sections  or  any 

nstiy,  and  not  intends  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  other  provisions  of  existing  law  shsll  be  estimated  in 

ftee  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  ascertaining  the  value  of  goods  to  be  imported,  nor 

of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe.    Bat  bonds  shall  be  shall  the  value  of  tiie  usual  and  necessary  sacks, 

S'ven  for  the  paypient  to  the  United  States  of  such  crates,  boxes,  or  coverings  of  any  kind  be  estimated 

itiea  aa  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and  all  of  as  part  of  their  value  in  determining  the  amount  of 

such  articles  as  shall  not  be  re-exported  within  six  duties  for  which  they  are  liable :    /Voviisi,  That  if 

montha  after  such  importation.  any  packages,  sacks,  crates,  boxes,  or  coverings  of 

Sao.  Sfi09.  All  works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  any  kind  snail  be  of  any  material  or  form  designed  to 

of  the  promsa  of  the  arts,  science,  or  manufactures,  evade  duties  thereon,  or  designed  for  use  otherwise 

phoCoffn^ms,  works  in  torra-ootta,  Parian,  pottery,  or  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportation  of  goods  to  the 

poroeiaiii,  and  artistic  copies  of  snti(^uitifis  in  metsl  or  United  States,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 

other  material,  hereafter  imported  m  ffood  fiutii  for  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  actual 

permanent  exhibition  at  a  fixed  place  by  any  sodety  value  of  the  same. 

or  inatitation  estohUshed  for  the  encouragement  of  Sao.  8.    That  section  twenty-eight  hundred  and 

the  arte  or  sdence,  snd  not  intended  for  ssle,  nor  for  forty-one  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 

sny  oihar  purpose  than  is  hereinbefore  expressed,  is  hereby  amended  and  shall  on  and  after  the  first 

and  all  aucn  articles  imported  as  aforesaid,  now  in  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  be 

bond,  and  all  like  articles  imported  in  good  fltith  by  as  follows : 

sny  sodety  or  association  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Sao.  8841.    Whenever  merchandise  imported  into 

a  public  monument,  and  not  for  sale,  shall  be  ad-  the  United  Statea  is  entered  by  invoice,  one  of  the 

muted  tn%  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  following  oaths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may^  preseribe :  J¥ovided.  shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of  the  port,  at 

That  the  partiea  importinff  articles  ss  aforesaid  shall  the  time  of  entry,  to  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 

be  required  to  gi^e  bonds,  with  sufiident  sureties,  or  agent :  /hwuisi.  That  if  any  of  the  invoices  or 

under  soeh  rules  snd  regiilations  as  the  Secretair  of  bills  of  lading  of  anv  merchandise  imported  in  said 

the  Treasiny  may  prescribe,  for  the  payment  of  law-  vessel,  which  should  otherwise  be  embraced  in  said 

fill  duties  wnioh  may  aoorue  ahould  any  of  the  artides  entry,  have  not  been  recdved  at  the  date  of  the  entry, 
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the  affidavit  may  state  the  ikot^  and  thereupon  anch  oath  ot  xakufaotubzb  ob  owksb  nr  oasxs  wrxrx 

merohandise  of  which  the  mvoioes  or  billa  of  kuling  mxbchaitdxbx  has  kot  BsnAoruALLTPUBOHABBD. 

are  not  produced  shall  not  be  included  in  such  entiy ,        i do  aolemnly  and  truly  swear  (or 

but  may  be  entered  subsequently.  tO^rm)  that  the  entry  now  deliversd  by  me  to  the  col- 

lector  of contains  a  lust  and  true  account  of 

OATH  OF  ooKBioNn,  DiPOBnEB,  OB  AOEHT.  g^oods.  wsTos,  sud  merchandise  fanported  by  or  con- 

I, ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or    ^^g^f^  *2J^o  ^  ^^  "TTli  ^*»««»f  — ; » 

affirm)  that  the  invoice  and  bill  of  ladii  now  pre-    »«*?»  ^^ ;  ^  **\«  ^^  ^^t  ^•"■j  «^d 

sented  by  me  to  the  collector  of  — —we  the  taiie  merohandise  were  not  actually  boui^t  by  me,  or  by 

and  only  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  by  me  received,  of  TO  •?*?*»  *^  ^l  ^^<^^^  ™°^  ^^^^^TfiP*?  »»^  "1«» 

goods,  wares,  and   merchandise    imported    in  the  but  that,  neverthdess,  the  ly oice  whi^h  I  ^^^^^ 

Z 1  whezeof id  master  from ^^°*  contains  a  just  and  faithful  valuation  of  the  same. 

for  account  of  any  perton  whomsoever  for  whom  I  am  »?  ^^^  ^  market  value,  at  the  time  or  times  and 

authorised  to  enter  the  same ;  that  the  said  invoice  Pl«»  or  places  when  and  where  procmred  for  my 

and  bill  of  lading  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  JS°^^^\  (<>'  *^'  account  of  myself  or  ptrtoers) ;  that 

actuaUy  receivSTby  me,  and  that  I  do  not  knSw  nor  *^«  ^i^7^l^  '^^^^S^'^'t  J"»*  ??^  ^"^^^  »«" 

believe  in  the  existtmoe  of  any  other  invoice  or  bill  of  «>?i*  o^  ^  *^o  «»*  ^^  finishing  said  goods,  wares, 

lading  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise:  "^  merchandise  to  their  prwent  condition,  and  no 

thstUie entry  now  deUvered  to  the  collector  oontwns  J*^®' <5??J?°*» drawback,  or  boimty  but  such  as  has 

a  just  and  true  account  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  heen  aotmlly  "Jlowed  on  the  «ud  goods,  wares,  and 

merchandise,  according  to  the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  merchandise ;  that  the  said  invoice  and  the  dedwatajn 


the  collector  of  thU  district.    And  I  do  ftirther  sol-  acooimt  now  produced  of  the  said  goods,  wwes,  and 

emnly  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the  beet  of  ?«"*.»'»<^\  or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same, 

my  knowledge  and  beUcf  (insert  the  name  and  resi-  }  ^^  immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  col- 

dence  of  the  owner  or  owners),  is  (or  are)  the  owner  *®^  ^I^T?  oistntft.              ,    ,    , ,       _^  ,          , 

(or  ownera)  of  the  goods,  wires,  and  merehandise  S^-  »•  ^  «P«?  ^9  *l^P^  ^^  ^^^V^.f^' 

mentioned  in  the  amiexed  entry ;  tliat  the  invoice  ^»J«».  •»?  merchandise,  it  shall  appear  ^  ^e  true 

now  produced  by  wo  exhibits  the  actual  cost  (if  pur-  ^^  actiwl  market  value  and  wholesale  price  thereof, 

chas^)  or  fair  murkct  value  (if  otlierwise  obtained)  P*^'^^*^*^,^^  ^^»  ?^  "^l^u"*^^"^  *®?®  ^^ 

at  the  time  or  times  and  place  or  phices  when  or  "taction  of  the  anpraiser,  whether  beaiw  such  goods, 


where  procured  (as  the  caie  may  bb),  of  the  said  wares,  imd  merehandise  be  consiped  for  sale  by  the 

goods,  wares,  and  merohandise,  including  all  cost  for  manufacturer  abroad  to  his  agent  in  the  United  States, 

finishing  saij  goods,  wares,  ancf  merchandise  to  their  «'  for  any  other  reason,  it  shall  then  be  lawful  to  ap- 

presentbonditfon,  aid  no  other  or  different  discount,  P»>~  *be  same  by  asoertaminff  the  cost  or  value  of 

bounty,  or  drawback  but  such  as  has  been  actually  ?«  matonala  composing  such  merdbandise,  at  the 


allowed  on  the  same.  *"^*  •'*<^  P^*^  ^'  manufacture,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing^  prepaiinff,  and  putting  up 

OATH  OF  owKEB  IN  CASBS  WHEBB  iiEBOHANDisB  HAS  ^^^  mer9lwndi8e  for  Shipment,  and  in  no  case  shall 

BSBN  ACTUALLY  PUBOHASBD.  *^«  ^»1™  <>(  such  floods,  wwcs,  and  merchandise  be 

ji»*a  ^uAVM^uM.  jruitvoMju/.  appraiscd  at  leas  than  the  total  cost  or  value  thus  aa- 

I, ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or  certained. 

affirm)  that  the  entry  now  delivered  by  me  to  the  col-  Bec.  10.  That  all  imported  goods^  wares,  and  mer- 

lector  of contains  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  chandise  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  or  bonded 

gjoods.  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  or  con-  warehouses  on  the  day  and  vear  when  tlus  act  shall 

signed  to  me,  in  the .  whereof is  go  into  effect,  except  as  otnerwise  provided  in  this 

master,  from ;  that  uie  invoice  which  I  now  act,  shall  be  aubjccted  to  no  otherduty  upon  the  entry 

produce  contains  a  justandfaithftd  account  of  the  act-  thereof  for  oonsumption  than  if  the  same  were  im- 
ual  cost  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  in-  ported  respectively  after  that  day:  and  all  goods, 
eluding  all  cost  of  finisning  said  goods,  wares,  and  wares,  and  merchandise  remaining  in  bonded  ware- 
merchandise  to  their  present  condition,  and  no  other  houses  on  the  day  and  year  this  act  shall  take  effect, 
discount,  drawback,  or  bounty  but  such  as  has  been  and  upon  which  the  duties  shall  have  been  paid,  ahall 
actually  allowed  on  the  same ;  that  I  do  not  know  or  be  entitled  to  a  reftmd  of  the  difference  between  the 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  amount  of  duties  paid  and  the  amount  of  duties  sud 
other  than  those  now  produced  by  me,  and  that  they  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  would  be  subject  to  if 
are  in  the  state  in  which  I  actually  received  them,  uie  same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  date. 
And  I  ftirther  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  Seo.  11.  Nothing  in  this  act  ahall  in  any  way 
that  I  have  not  in  the  said  entry  or  invoice  concealed  change  or  impair  the  force  or  effect  of  any  treaty  be- 
or  suppressed  anytiiing  whereby  the  United  States  tween  the  United  States  and  any  other  government^ 
may  be  defivuded  of  any  part  of  tne  duty  lawftiUy  due  or  any  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  execu- 
on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise ;  that  the  tion  of  any  such  trsa^,  so  long  as  such  treaty  shall 
Bidd  invoice  and  tne  declaration  thereon  are  in  all  re-  remain  in  force  in  respect  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
spects  true,  and  were  made  by  the  person  by  whom  this  act ;  but  whenever  any  such  treaty,  ao  far  as  the 
tne  same  purports  to  have  been  made ;  and  that  if  at  aame  respects  said  subjects,  shall  eiroire  or  be  other- 
any  time  nereafter  I  discover  any  error  in  the  aaid  in-  wise  terminated,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  in 
voice  or  in  the  account  now  produced  of  the  said  goods,  force  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
wares,  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any  other  invoice  same  extent  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  existed  at  the 
of  the  same,  I  will  immediately  make  tne  same  known  time  of  the  passage  hereof, 
to  the  collector  of  this  district.  Sbo.  IS.  That  m  respect  of  all  artidea  mentiooed 
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in  Sohednle  £  of  Motion  six  of  this  sot,  tluB  act  fthall    Hoase  of  Representativee,  with  Mr.  Eeiley  at 


any  act  done,  or  any  ri^ht  aooroing  or  aoemed,  or  review,  said  50  oents  per  ton   was  the  true 

any  suit  or  proceeding  h^  or  oonunenoed  in  anv  civil  rate  of  taxation  on  iron-ore.     There  was  no 

and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  aaid  wntatives  and  the  Senate  as  to  iron-ore. 
repeal  or  modifloationa  had  not  been  made ;  nor  ahall        '^  No  committee  of  conference,  dealing  jast- 

aoid  repeal  or  modiflostiona  in  any  manner  affect  the  ]y  with  both  Hoases  and  representing  uie  ex* 

right  to  any  office,  or  ohangw  the  term  or  t^ure  there-  pressed  wUl  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  cottld 

of.    Any  offenaea  committed,  and  all  penalties  or  for-  dAnentlv  AmnmA.    wh«ii  thA  two   HnnAAfi  hnd 

feitnios  or  liabiUtics  incurred  under  any  statute  em-  aeoontiy  assume,   wnen  tne  two  nouses  naa 

braced  in  or  changed,  modilietL  or  repealed  by  this  aisagreed  or  bad  agreed,  to  change  the  rate  of 

actmarbe  proaecatedandpanl£ed  in  tbesameman-  taxation  upon  which  they  had  agreed.     Yet 

ner  and  with  the  aame  emd  as  if  this  act  had  not  this  conference  committee  so  called,  acting,  as 

been  naased.    All  acts  of  Imutjtion,  whether  appU-  j  tjjjni^  in  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  Senate 

cable  to  civil  causea  and  proceedings  or  to  the  prose-  ^^^  ;«  «i„j„  «i«i„*:^«   ^s  ^.k^;-  w«^.„»  a^^» 

cution  of  offenses,  or  for  &ie  recovel^  of  penal6es  or  ^^  ^^  P*«?  violstion  of  their  known  duty, 

forfeitures  embraced  in  or  modified,  chaI^fed,  or  re-  increased  the  duty  OD   iron  -  ore,   that  both 

pealed  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  aflbcted  thereby ;  and  Houses  had  agreed  should  not  he  taxed  more 

all  suits,  proceedmgs,  or  proaecuUons,  whether  civil  i\^g^  50  ^^ts  a  ton,  to  75  cents  a  ton,  or  50 
or  criminal,  for  causes  arising  or  acU  d<me  or  oommiN  ^  increase  on  the  tax  agreed  00 ;  and 

ted  prior  to  the  passage  of  thia  act,  may  be  commenced  *^  v^""'  *"*''  r?^  ""  "^  •*»*  "»*  ^^  ^"  »  """ 

and  prosecuted  within  the  same  time  and  with  the  W"«^  "»  ^"®  ^^^^  of  that  usurpation  of  un- 

aame  eflbet  aa  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.  warranted  authority  f    One  case  illustrates  the 

Amend  the  title  so  aa  to  read,  *^  An  act  to  reduoe  whole-— 577,118  tons  of  iron-ore  were  import- 

intemal-ievenue  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes."  ^d  last  year ;  hy  adding  25  cents  a  ton  to  the 

The  discussion  of  this  measure  in  both  cost  of  it  the  conference  have  added  to  the  tax 
Houses  was  so  extended  that  any  abstract  on  that  raw  material  $144,279.50,  assuming 
of  it  would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  de-  that  the  same  Quantity  will  be  imported, 
bate  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  com-  *^  Why  was  tnis  done?  By  what  authority? 
mittee's  report  was  brief,  and  mainly  confined  Obeyiujg  whose  orders?  tVhat  disagreeing 
to  the  Democrats.  The  exceptions  taken  to  vote  did  they  adjust  ?  The  House  had  voted 
the  report,  as  deviating  from  the  policy  of  the  60  cents;  the  Senate  had  voted  50  oents ;  they 
Senate  biU,  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  had  agreed.  The  conferees  arbitrarilv  over- 
Kentucky,  whose  argument  was  as  follows:  threw  what  both  Houses  had  agreea  upon, 

**  I  will  speak  of  iron-ore  first,  because  it  and  added  a  tax  upon  the  importations  of  this 

illustrates  more  prominently  and  plainly  than  raw  material  of  $144,279.50,  and  we  are  to  be 

anything  else  what  I  desire  to  prove  as  to  the  told  that  we  must  hurry  this  report  through 

outrageous  character  of  this  report.    When  because  of  the  late  hour  of  the  session,  and 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States — I  will  begin  allow  that  outrage  to  be  perpetrated  without 

with  our  own  action — had  this  question  under  question,  and  without  being  even  told  by  the 

diaonssion,  many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  chairman  of  the  committee  why  it  was  done ; 

of  the  country,  notably  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hew>  indeed,  he  carefully  concealed  the  fact,  merely 

itt,  Uud  facts  before  the  country  and  before  saying  that  there  was  no  material  increase  of 

Congress  to  show  that  it  was  indispensable  taxation  in  any  of  the  changes  they  had  made, 

to  the  great  iron  industries  of  this  country,  as  when  there  is  50  per  cent,  increase  of  duty 

imported  iron  -  ore  had  many  qualities  that  upon  the  leading  article  out  of  which  the  iron 

iron-ore  found  in  this  count^  does  not  pos-  of  this  country  is  made,  and  that  was  done  by 

sess,  that  it  should  be  imported  free  of  duty,  him  and  his  associates  in  defiance  of  the  de- 

as  when  so  imported  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  liberate  action  of  the  House  and  of  the  still 

of  mixing  witn  our  own  native  ore,  the  for-  more  deliberate  action  of  the  Senate,  all  of 

eign  ore  being  low  in  phosphorus  and  there  which  was  well  known  to  the  conferees, 
being  a  great  deal  of  phosphorus  in  our  own.        "  An  effort  was  next  made  to  mske  the  tax 

He  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  would  a  dollar  a  ton.    That  was  voted  down;  85 

extend  and  cheapen  the  manufacture  of  our  cents  was  tried;  75  cents  was  tried;  60oenta 

iron  products  ana  increase  the  uses  to  which  was  tried.    At  a  dollar,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 

our  native  ores  could  be  applied.  vote  was  11  in  favor  to  87  against  it.    Then 

^*  Earnest  efforts  were  misde  on  the  part  of  the  motion  was  made  to  make  it  75  cents,  and 

some  Senators,  notably  the  Senator  from  Vir-  15  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  84  in  the  nega- 

ginia  (Sir.  Manone),  to  increase  the  duty  on  tive  upon  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays.    Sixty 

ore  above  60  cents,  which  the  commission  cents  was  tried,  and  the  Senate  persistently 

said  was  the  true    rate,  which    the  Senate  refbsed  to  increase  it  above  50  cents,  and  the 

committee  said  was  the  true  rate,  which  the  House  upon  a  vote  reftued  to  increase  it  above 

Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  deter-  50  cents  a  ton.    The  proposition  to  increase 

mined  was  the  true  rate,  and  voted  down  the  tax  was  tried  again  on  the  16th  day  of 

upon  the  yeas  and  nays  by  overwhelming  February  in  the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  the 

miyoritiea  every  effort  to  increase  it.    The  Senator   from   Michicpui   (Mr.   Conger);  he 
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sopght  to  make  the  datj  85  oenU.    The  pro-  these  goods  from  the  schedule  of  60  per  cent 

priety  of  the  increase  was  reargued  and  ererj  and  plaoed  them  in  the  schedule  of  60  per 

effort  was  made  upon  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  cent,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  pres- 

nays  to  tax  iron-ore  higher  than  50  cents  a  ton.  ent  rate,  along  with  china,  porcelain,  pariaUf 

It  was  again  voted  down  hy  an  overwhelming  and  bisque  ware,  and  the  other  decorations 

majority.  that  ornament  the  mantel-pieces  of  the  rich. 

*^In  view  of  all  these  undoubted  facts  I  ask  **I  have  never  heard  the  revenues  of  the 
the  Senate,  and  I  intend  to  appeal  to  the  coun-  Government  spoken  of  as  being  worthy  of  con- 
try  even  from  the  Senate,  what  right  had  that  sideration  by  any  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
body  of  men  who  were  ^tting  in  secret  coun-  during  this  whole  discussion.  1  have  never 
cil,  authorixed  only  to  act  upon  disagreeing  heard  the  rights  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
votes  between  the  two  Houses  and  to  sustain  try  spoken  of  as  being  worthy  of  considera- 
the  action  of  the  Senate  by  all  honorable  tion  while  eztravsgant  taxes  were  being  im- 
means,  to  consider  the  tax  on  iron-ore,  on  posed.  The  whole  question  has  been,  How 
which  the  House  and  Senate  had  agreed,  and  much  can  the  iron-men  afford  to  take  off;  how 
raise  the  duty  on  it  50  per  cent.,  and  then  much  wUl  the  cotton  schedule,  how  much  will 
come  here  without  even  deigning  to  state  the  the  woolen  schedule  bear  reauction,  or  shall 
facts  and  tell  us  that  we  must  adopt  the  report  they  be  increased  above  present  rates?  And 
they  have  made,  right  or  wrong— ;/a«  et  ne/oi  when  Senators  examine  into  the  pretended  re- 
— or  we  are  obstructors  of  public  business?  dnctions,  they  will  prove  to  be  increases  in 

^*  I  aver,  and  the  silence  of  the  four  or  the  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  all  assertions  to  the  con- 
five  or  whatever  the  number  who  agreed  to  trary  notwithstanding.  The  swarms  of  lobby- 
this  report  gives  consent  to  the  truth  of  my  ists  who  are  now  here  and  have  been  for  weekis, 
statementfthat  they  have  imposed  an  increased  are  aU  begging  for  more  bounty,  more  protec- 
tax  of  50  per  cent,  on  aU  the  iron-ore  that  tion,  or  rather  more  taxation  on  the  people  to 
comes  into  the  country  beyond  what  either  enrich  themselves.  These  are  the  plates  [ex- 
the  House  or  the  Senate  had  imposed,  and  hibiting]  that  the  conference  committee  have 
when  the  House  and  Senate  were  agreed.  put  up  to  a  60  per  cent  tax  after  the  S^ate 

'^  If  these  admitted  facts  do  not  condemn  nad  peremptorily  refused  to  consider  all  the 

this  whole  report  and  stamp  it  as  a  thing  abso-  propositions  urged  when  we  had  these  matters 

lutely  unfit  for  the  Senate  to  indorse,  I  do  not  under  consideration. 

think  any  argument  of  mine  will.    There  is        *^Yet  the  chairman  tells  us  that  they  are 

not  a  Senate  conferee  who  will  venture  to  rise  making  this  increase  of  taxation  in  the  interest 

in  his  place  and  either  justiiy  it  or  excuse  it.  of  economy,  carefully  refraining  from  stating 

It  stands  confessed  as  a  plain  violation  of  their  the  facts,  and  frowning  upon  any  attempt  to 

known  duty.  expose  their  acts  as  improper  and  factious  op- 

'^  Passing  from  that,  though  one  illustrates  position.    Of  that  plain  crockery- ware,  as  yon 

all,  look  at  the  action  of  the  conference  com-  will  observe  by  looking  over  the  schedule  that 

mittee  relative  to  glassware,  one  of  the  first  im-  we  have  before  us,  furnished  by  the  Treasury 

portant  things  touched  in  the  report.    Let  me  Department,  there  were  goods  imported  last 

examine  their  action  in  that  regard.  year  to  the  value  of  $4,400,000,  at  40  per  cent. 

'^  This  is  the  language  of  the  present  law :  The  duty  which  the  people  paid  on  them  was 

"Eitfthen,  stone,  or  orookeiy  ware,  white,  glaaed,  $1,775,2»4.    By  the  provision  now  proposed 

edged,  printed,  painted^  dipped,  or  craam-oolored,  on  the  same  amount  of  importation  at  60  per 

not  otherwise  provided  for,  40  per  cent  cent,  they  will  have  to  pay  $2,662,941,  or  an 

'*  That,  of  course,  relates  to  earthen,  stone,  increase  of  $887,648  over  the  present  high  war 
and  crockery  ware.  The  plainest  character  of  tariff  that  everybody  says  ought  to  be  reduced, 
designs  on  paper  can  be  painted  and  pasted  on  and  they  will  have  to  pay  $448,824  by  this 
plain  crockery,  and  when  plaoed  in  the  furnace  change  of  rate  on  the  same  importations  more 
the  paper  is  burned  out  and  the  paint  or  print  than  they  would  have  to  pay  under  the  bill  as 
remains.  That  is  the  whole  process ;  there  is  it  passed  the  Senate  at  50  per  cent.  That  is 
no  skill  or  intellect  involved ;  it  is  done  by  the  called  a  slight  modification,  a  very  slight  in- 
plainest,  simplest  process;  the  designs  are  crease,  soinsignificant  that  the  chairman  seemed 
painted  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  on  pieces  to  think  that  the  r^ort  should  be  concurred  in 
of  paper  and  burned  in ;  the  paper,  as  I  said,  without  a  word.  He  did  not  even  think  that 
bums  off  and  leaves  the  paint  or  print.  Tet  it  was  worth  while  to  tell  us  what  he  and  his 
the  oonference  committee,  without  any  rea-  co-conferees  had  done, 
son  in  the  world  that  I  can  see,  have  ti^en  "Turn  to  another  change  in  the  glass  sched- 
that  dass  of  cheap  goods  out  of  the  schedule  ule  and  see  what  the  autocrats  of  the  confer- 
where  the  Senate  placed  them  at  50  per  cent.,  ence  have  done.  We  struggled  over  the  quea- 
which  is  25  per  cent,  inciiease  on  the  duty  tion  of  taxing  bottles  time  and  again,  first  in 
under  the  present  law,  because  it  was  said  we  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  next  in  the  Sen- 
had  given  importers  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  ate ;  that  question  was  brought  up  in  season 
of  taxes,  by  taking  the  duty  off  the  packages,  and  out  of  season.  We  settled  it  at  80  per 
which  on  the  cheapest  classes  of  goods  amount  cent.,  and  provided  that  bottles  in  which  apol- 
to,  say,  10  per  cent.    Our  conferees  have  taken  linaris  and  other  natural  mineral  waters  oame 
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■hoold  be  free.    Kb  man  Tentared  to  make  an  tor  from  Delaware  and  myself  left  the  confer- 

argament  worth  calling  soch  against  that  pro-  enoe,  it  being  the  first  important  change  in  oar 

▼ision.    It  was  admitted  that  when  a  bottle  tariff  amendment,  as  there  was  no  question  in 

onoe  reaches  this  country,  whether  it  has  apol-  regard  to  the  intemal-revenae  taxes  which 

linaris  water  in  it  or  anything  else,  it  competes  both  Houses  had  acted  oq,  and  as  to  which  no 

when  it  reaches  here  with  the  domestic  mann-  difference  of  opinion  was  developed,  I  suppose 

faotore  of  bottles  precisely  to  the  same  extent  the  relief  given  there  is  reliea  on  to  carry 

whether  it  comes  free  or  pays  a  tax.    We  all  through  on  the  single  vote  to  which  we  are 

agreed  that  if  the  people  wanted  these  waters  now  confined  all  the  atrocities  of  the  tariff 

they  had  a  right  to  have  them.  amendments : 

"  We  thought  there  were  some  things  the  "  If  two  or  more  rates  of  duty  should  be  applicable 

people  ought  to  have  without  being  taxed  to  to  any  imported  article,  it  shall  be  daasified  for  du^ 

death,  and  that  the  water  of  the  springs  of  the  «nder  the  highest  of  euoh  rates, 

world  that  they  might  prefer  as  conducive  to  *«  They  have  one  rate  of  80  per  cent,  for  bot- 

their  health  or  their  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  ties  filled;  that  is,  they  shall  pay  80  per  cent. 

taxed;  all  agreed  that  was  right.    Yet  this  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  the 

conference  committee,  this  secret  conclave—  contents.    Yet  the  conference  committee  in- 

they  were  in  no  proper  sense  conferees,  yet  I  gert  another  amendment  in  these  words: 

diall  speak  of  them  as  snoh--not  onlv  imposed  a  u  ^y  gj^  ^^tdea  and  deoanten.  and  other  like 

heavy  tax  upon  all  the  bottles  in  which  apolli-  teasels  of  glaae,  shall,  if  filled,  pay  the  same  ntes  of 

naiis  and  other  waters  come,  as  yon  will  see  dutyi  ^  B<£lition  to  any  duty  ohargeaUe  on  the  oon- 

by  turning  over  to  the  free-list,  but  they  in-  tents,  as  if  not  filled,  except  as  in  this  act  otherwiae 

creased  the  tax  upon  all  the  other  bottles  used  "P^a^^  provided  for. 

in  this  country  from  the  present  tax  of  80  per  ^*  That  is  one  cent  a  pound,  or  100  per  cent. 

cent,  to  about  100  per  cent,  although  we  had  ad  valorem  on  common  bottles.    One  of  these 

voted  down  the  proposition  to  do  so,  as  I  have  conflicting  provisions  in  resard  to  bottles  makes 

stated,  every  time  it  was  offered,  both  in  com-  them  pay  80  per  cent,  if  filled,  and  another 

mittee  and  in  the  Senajte,  until  every  advocate  .  provision  makes  them  pay  the  same  duty 

of  the  increased  tax  had  given  it  up.     Yet  whether  filled  or  not.    dj  the  general  clause 

these  gentlemen  secretly  and  wrongfully  bring  as  to  the  highest  rate  in  doubtnil  cases  they 

it  back  with  the  tax  of  100  per  cent,  on  these  will  be  required  to  pay  100  per  cent.,  in  my 

things.    I  regard  their  action  as  an  outrage,  in  opinion.    It'  that  is  not  a  trick  I  do  not  know 

flagrant  disregard  of  the  known  will  of  Oon-  what  to  call  it.    I  do  not  intend  to  charge  any 

gross.  Senator  with  trickery,  but  the  provision  they 

**  The  Milwaukee  brewer  who  bottles  100,-  have  made  that  whenever  there  is  a  doubt,  or 

000  barrels  annually,  consumes  almost  as  many  it  can  be  construed  that  there  are  two  or  more 

bottles  as  are  imported  into  the  United  States  rates  applicable  to  the  article  it  shall  pay  the 

in  a  year.    The  Senate  of  the  United  States  highest,  these  two  conflicting  provisions  will 

reftiMd  to  increase  the  tax  above  80  per  cent  give  the  ofllcials  a  chance  to  tex  it  at  the  high- 

But  our  would-be  masters,  disregarding  our  est  rate. 

will,  have  increased  it  to  a  cent  a  pound,  or  '^I  will  speak  next  of  pig-iron.  The  Senate 
100  per  cent  upon  aU  that  daas  of  bottles  in  of  the  United  States  liaa  a  long  and  earnest 
the  interest  of  the  bottle-makers,  adding  to  the  discussion  as  to  Uie  propriety  of  a  general  re- 
tax  paid  by  a  single  brewer  who  bottles  100,-  duction  of  tax  in  the  iron  schedule,  as  idl 
000  barreia  of  beer  annually  over  $200,000,  in  agreed  that  reasonably  cheap  pig-iron  was  in- 
order  to  put  the  money  into  the  pockets  of  dispensable  to  enable  the  people  to  obtain 
some  of  their  friends.  They  have,  I  repeat,  in  cheap  finished  products.  We  a^^eed  upon  $6 
plain  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  per  ton  as  being  the  proper  rate  to  charge  on 
placed  the  bottles  in  which  apollinaris,  vichy,  pig-iron,  witii  a  like  rate  on  scrap-irou,  both 
and  other  natural  waters  are  imported,  on  the  steel  and  cast.  It  was  debated  long  and  ably 
taxable  list,  and  whether  they  will  impose  a  in  all  its  aspects.  I  have  the  debate  before  me. 
cluurge  on  them  of  one  cent  a  pound  or  wnetber  I  had  expected  to  read  part  of  it,  but  I  find 
they  will  be  taxed  at  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  I  can  not.  We  acreed  upon  a  duty  of  $0 
will  depend  upon  a  careful  construction  of  the  a  ton.  After  a  whUe,  when  we  had  gone 
oonflicting  clauses  contained  in  the  conference  through  the  bill  in  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole,  the 
report,  which,  if  Senators  will  read,  they  will  Senator  from  Ohio  threatened  to  vote  against 
see  were  inserted,  if  not  for  the  purpose,  cer-  the  bill,  and  to  defeat  all  our  efforts  at  giving 
tainly  with  the  effect  of  deceiving  and  of  re>  the  people  any  relief  in  Intornal  or  tsriff  taxa- 
quiring  the  Treasury  Department  to  give  the  tion  unless  we  increased  the  tax  on  pig-iron 
manufacturer  here  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  and  upon  such  articles  in  the  iron  schedule  as 
thus  force  the  officials  to  decide  that  they  shall  he  demanded.  I  will  read  from  his  speech  be- 
pay  100  per  cent ;  because  after  the  long  and  fore  I  dose.  He  read  telegrams  fi^m  Hon. 
apparently  sucoesaftil  struggle  that  we  made  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Oleveland,  and  others, 
not  to  allow  the  highest  duty  to  be  imposed  in  telling  him  to  vote  against  the  bill,  and  he 
doubtftil  oases,  the  conferees  provide — and  I  said  he  would  obey  weir  orders  unless  we 
believe  that  was  the  point  at  which  the  Sena-  obeyed  his. 
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*'  I  repeat  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  threat-  ^'  The  amomit  of  importation  of  Uiat  dasB  of 

ened  the  Senate  with  the  defeat  of  the  whole  iteel  rails  daring  the  Lut  year  was  abont  200,- 

bilL    After  all  sorts  of  efforts,  and  when  he  000  tons.     The  report  of  the  conference  as 

had  drawn  the  party  whip  oyer  the  heads  of  to  the  tax  npon  that  artide  is  an  increase  of 

his  followers  with  an  aadacity  I  had  never  $400,000  on  last  year's  imports  over  what  the 

seen  equaled  in  any  pabho  assembly,  by  threats  Hoase  had  agreed  to  impose  apon  i^  and  of 

and  every  other  means  that  a  great,  bold  par-  $264,000  over  what  the  Senate  had  imposed 

liamentary  leader  can  assert  over  the  men  who  npon  it ;  and  yet  nnder  pretense  of  reconciling 

loolc  up  to  him,  he  finally  snoceeded  in  having  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  they 

$6.50  imposed  as  the  tax  upon  pig-iron.  imposed  an  additional  tax  upon  the  people  of 

'*  That  was  the  last  cent  he  could  obtain  by  $400,000  more  than  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 

promises,  flattery,  or  threats,  but  his  resources  tives  had  demanded  and  $264,000  more  than 

were  not  exhausted.     The  conference  com-  the  Senate  had  said  ought  to  be  imposed.    If 

mittee  met,  and  under  the  lead  of  the  Senator  that  is  not  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  this 

from  Ohio.  I  may  safely  assume,  at  his  dicta-  people,  if  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  known 

tion,  they  nave  imnosed  a  tax  upon  pig-iron  duty  of  the  committee,  while  pretending  to 

of  $6.72  per  ton  and  insist  that  we  must  accept  reconoiie  tlie  disagreeing  or  conflicting  votes 

it.    What  is  the  effect  of  that?    Of  scrap  and  between  the  two  Houses,  by  placing  a  tax 

pig  iron  768,761  tons  were  imported  last  year,  higher  than  either  House  had  suggested,  then 

Seventy-two  cents  increase  over  the  $6  that  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is,  and- can  hardly 

the  Senate  had  agreed  upon  until  the  Senator  characterize  it  as  I  ought  in  parliamentary  lan- 

from  Ohio  drove  his  party  up  to  an  increase,  guage. 

would  be  $649,905.     Twenty-two  cents  per  ^^  Again,  the  Senate  agreed  npon  a  duty  on 

ton — ^being  the  difference  between  this  report  bar-iron  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch 

and  $6.50,  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Sena-  in  diameter  and  square  iron  not  more  than 

tor  could  induce  the  Senate  to  advance  after  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square  of  $20  per 

all  the  coercion  he  could  impose  upon  his  fol-  ton,  and  upon  round  iron  less  than  three  quar- 

lowers — 22  cents  per  ton  on  768,761  tons  is  ters  of  an  inch  square  of  $22  per  ton;  the  con- 

$169,027  additional  tax  that  this  conference  ferees  have  increased  that  tax  from  $20  per 

committee  has  placed  upon  pig-iron ;  and  we  ton  in  the  one  instance  to  $22.40  per  ton,  and 

all  know  that  we  have  to  accept  that  report  as  in  the  other  from  $22  a  ton  to  $24.64  per  ton ; 

a  whole  or  rcgect  it.  the  original  rates  were  fixed  by  the  Senate  with 

^' What  next?  Take  railway-bars.  I  want  the  aid  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  tell  Ohio,  one  of  the  conferees.  We  had  a  right  to 
the  Senate  why  they  have  imposed  the  tax  suppose  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  own  votes, 
they  have  in  the  report  they  present  for  our  yet  after  so  voting  and  advocating  the  lower 
acceptance.  Let  me  show  what  they  have  rates,  saying  that  his  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
done.  This  is  another  undoubted  usurpation  Brown)  was  right  in  imposing  these  rates,^  he 
of  power  by  the  conference  committee.  Steel  now  turns  round  in  secret  conference  and  im- 
rsilway-bars  were  put  by  the  Senate  at  seven  poses  upon  all  the  iron  rolled,  hammered,  or 
tenths  of  one  cent  a  pound  when  weighing  otherwise  advanced  an  additional  tax  of  $2.40 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  a  ton  upon  one  class  and  $2.64  npon  the  other. 
That  is  $16.68  per  ton.  The  House  voted  on  ^^  Again,  Mr.  President,  passing  on  to  anoth- 
thi^  question  also;  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  er  clanse,  light  steel  rails,  of  which  there  is  a 
House,  it  imposed  a  tax  of  $15  per  ton  on  rsiis.  very  large  importation,  to  wit,  a  class  of  rails 
The  House  voted  for  a  tax  of  68  cents  a  ton  used  for  street-railways,  tramways,  narrow- 
lower  than  the  Senste  on  steel  railway-bars,  gauge  roads,  and  inclined  planes,  in  short  all 
the  House  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  $15  and  thst  class  of  rails  generally  used  by  the  smaller 
the  Senate  bill  $15.68  a  ton.  Bear  these  facts  and  poorer  corporations,  by  the  munidpal  an- 
in  mind.  thonties,  or  by  individuals,  of  which  the  impor- 

'*What  did  the  conferees  do?    They  have  tatiou  last  year  was  $2,658,997  in  value  and  the 

imposed  a  tax  upon  steel  railway-bars  of  $17  revenue  $1,414,910.  the  Senate  of  the  United 

per  ton.    The  Senate  had  imposed  a  tax  of  States  imposed  a  auty  of  eight  tenths  of  a 

$15.68,  the  House  $15.    The  conferees,  pur-  cent  per  pound  upon  all  that  class  of  goods, 

porting  to  meet  for  tiie  purpose  of  reconcUing  or  $17.92  per  ton.    1  have  not  had  an  oppor- 

the  disagreeing  votes  between  the  two  Houses,  tunity  of  examining  what  the  House  did  in  that 

imposed  a  tax  on  that  article  of  $17  per  ton,  reguxl,  if  their  bill  is  to  be  considered.    It 

or  $2  more  than  the  House  had  imposed  upon  seems  to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  according 

it  and  $1.82  more  than  the  Senate  had  imposed  to  the  chairman^s  view,  whenever  the  conferees 

npon  it.    1  again  ask  any  of  them  to  rise  now  think  they  find  some  excuse  for  their  conduct 

and  teU  the  Senate  by  what  authority  they  by  referring  to  what  the  House  has  done,  and 

seek  to  impose  a  higher  tax  on  this  important  claim  that  the  House  had  no  bill  when  they 

article  than  either  House  imposed.    I  charge  incresse  taxes  beyond  what  either  House  im- 

them  with  a  gross  violation  of  their  power  and  posed. 

a  usurpation  of  authority  not  granted  to  them  ^^  Under  the  present  law  iron  bars  for  in- 

in  doing  so.  dined  planes,  as  the  official  statement  in  my 
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hand  showsi  the  rate  is  seven  tenths  of  a  cent  and  with  nobody  to  contradict  or  expose  them, 

a  pounds  or  58  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  and  their  report  has  to  be  voted  on  as  a  whole, 

Tariff  Commission  proposed  seven  tenths  of  a  beoanse  a  portion,  however  vicious  or  corrupt, 

cent  a  pound,  and  tne  Senate  imposed  a  tax  of  if  yon  please,  can  not  be  stricken  out  without 

eight  tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.    This  so-cslled  defeating  the  whole  measure,  thej  make  a  bill 

conference  committee  taxed  them  above  what  to  suit  themselves  and  their  friends.    Knowing 

the  Tariff  Oommisdon  reported,  above  the  that  there  are  so  many  things  in  the  bill  that 

present  law,  above  the  action  of  the  Senate,  so  many  men  are  interested  in,  thev  trust  that 

They  have  divided  the  paragraph  into  two  the  Senate  can  not  afford  to  defeat  tneir  report, 
parts  and  placed  nine  tentns  of  a  cent  a  pound       **  Skipping  a  good  many  things,  I  come  now 

upon  a  portion  of  them,  increasing  them  from  to  a  matter  that  attracted  my  attention  the 

$17.92  per  ton  to  920.10,  and  upon  the  balance  moment  my  eye  rested  upon  it.  because  it  is  a 

of  thein,  where  they  are  punched,  to  one  cent  subject  that  the  Senate  thoroughly  understands, 

a  pound  or  $22.40  per  ton.    Upon  a  portion  of  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  the  Senate  will  re- 

these  goods  they  make  an  increase  of  $2.24  a  member,  near  the  close  of  the  discussion  brought 

ton,  and  upon  the  balance  there  is  an  increase  before  us  a  new  amendment  to  the  iron  sohed- 

of  $4.60 ;  and  this,  though  the  Senate  proposi-  ule.    He  presented  it  on  a  Saturday  morning, 

tion  for  taxation  upon  sS  this  class  of  articles  I  rose  to  oppose  it  and  said  that  I  did  not  quite 

was  higher  than  the  present  law  and  higher  comprehend  the  full  extent  and  effect  of  it, 

than  the  Tariff  Oommission  report.     In  this  but  I  thought  I  could  find  out  if  I  had  time  al- 

miserable  sham  conference,  i^ter  all  we  have  lowed  me  until  Monday  morning.    There  were 

done,  on  articles  that  were  imported  last  year  funeral  ceremonies  to  be  held  at  five  o^dook 

to  the  value  of  $2,668,977,  paying  a  revenue  that  day,  and  it  went  over.    I  had  examined  it 

of  $1,414,910,  they  make  an  increase  of  $2.24  before  it  was  called  up  on  Monday,  and  when 

a  ton  on  hslf  and  of  $4.00  upon  the  other  half,  it  was  understood  that  the  proposition  of  the 

without  any  reason  that  I  can  see  unless  it  is  Senator  from  Ohio  was  to  mcrease  the  duties 

to  pile  up  burdens  still  higher  upon  every  man  on  all  steel  not  otherwise  enumerated  from 

or  corporation  that  sees  fit  to  build  a  street  the  present  rate  of  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 

railway,  a  tramway,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  that  it  sought  to 

Tet  we  are  asked  to  set  aside  the  Senate  bill  change  the  duties  on  all  the  classes  of  Bessemer 

and  agree  to  a  report  full  of  such  monstrosi-  steel  however  made,  whether  by  the  pneumatic, 

tiefl^  which  they  seek  to  pass,  as  though  it  was  Thomas-Gilchrist,  basic,   Siemens-Martin,   or 

an  improvement  upon  wnat  we  had  done.  any  other  process,  imposing  a  tax  of  45  per 

*^  I  will  pass  over  a  good  many  of  the  changes  cent,  upon  a  certain  grade,  changing  dasainca- 
they  have  made  without  comment.  They  have  tions  and  adding  to  the  duties  on  them  by  in- 
increased  the  tax  on  boiler-iron,  on  line  569,  direct  methods,  the  Senate  refused  to  accept 
$2.20  a  ton.  They  have  increased  the  tax  upon  his  amendments.  Upon  a  full,  fair,  and  free 
poliihed,  planished,  or  glanced  sheet-iron  or  discussion  in  this  body,  and  an  explanation  of 
sheet-steel  $11.20  a  ton,  although  that  matter  the  effect  of  his  propositions,  we  defeated  him 
was  twice  carefully  considered ;  and  the  Sena-  in  his  efforts  to  tax  steel  45  per  cent.,  and  held 
ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hoar)  at  last  read  it  at  80.  We  defeated  the  proposed  increase 
documents  to  prove  that  that  class  of  iron  ought  to  45  per  cent,  duty  upon  Bessemer  steel  and 
to  be  reduced  to  two  cents  per  pound.  It  was  re-  made  it  40.  We  kept  him  from  raising  the 
duoed  on  his  recommendation,  and  yet  the  con-  duty  on  crucible  steel  and  changing  the  classifi- 
fereea  have  put  it  up  again,  taxing  it  $11.20  a  cation  in  the  way  he  proposed,  greatly  to  the 
ton  more,  and  insertmg  a  proviso  which  I  have  disgust  of  the  Senator  from  Onio.  Yet  after 
not  time  to  consider  carefully,  but  it  means  thatdefeat,  perhaps  smarting  under  it,  wanting 
mischiel  Let  me  read  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  to  take  revenge  on  the  country  and  on  the 
a  new  proviso  inserted  by  them :  Senate,  he  goes  into  this  so-called  conference 

'^  Bvwid^,  That  plate  or  sheet  or  tagsen  iron,  by  committee  and  has  restored  in  this  report  every 

whatever  name  designated,  other  thantne  polUheo,  provision  that  the  Senate  had  voted  down  after 

plAoiahed.  ot  glanoed  herein  provided  for,  wWoh  hiia  JqU  debate  when  he  sought  to  impose  them 
been  pickled  or  deuied  by  aoid,  or  by  an v  other  ma-  j^  ^    amendments  that  I  have  ex- 

tenal  or  prooeas,  and  which  ia  cold-roUed,  shall  pay  rVyr  j   ^         tvT  •"««■«*"«»»«  «i*«f  *  uo-t^j  w* 

one  quarter  cent  per  pound  more  dnty  than  the  ooi^-  hibited  from  this  conference  report  he  has 

nsponding  gangeaof  oonunon  or  blaok  aheet  or  tag-  placed  all  the  manufactures  of  steel  at  the 

ffBTs  iron.  points  I  have  indicated.    I  say  he;  I  speak  of 

*^  We  struck  that  proviso  out  after  deliberate  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because  he  is  the  leader 

oonsideration  in  the  Senate,  or  in  committee,  of  this  movement  in  courage  and  audacity  and 

because  it  was  shown  that  all  that  iron  had  to  intellect    I  know  who  drove  the  conference ; 

be  rolled,  and  the  imposition  of  that  additional  I  see  the  tracks,  though  he  does  not  si^  the 

tax  was  such  a  wrong  that  not  one  of  these  report ;  I  know  who  had  iron-ore  and  pig-iron 

gentlemen  dared  to  urge  its  adoption  in  the  increased.  It  is  a  Sherman-Mahone  tariff  now. 

Senate;  it  was  stricken  out,  as  the  debate  will  as  to  all  tbe  paragraphs  in  the  iron  schedule, 

show,  on  proof  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor  that  Senators  will  observe  that  in  the  report  all  our 

tbe  proviso  ouflht  not  to  be  retained.    Tet  action  in  the  Senate  as  to  steel  is  overthrown 

when  they  get  themselves  in  secret  conclave,  and  the  defeated  proposition  of  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  is  Bubstitnted.    I  never  knew  a  more  haying  placed  it  from  6  to  9  at  8  oents  a  poand,  he 

inaolent  not  to  say  insulting,  proposition  made  propoBee  from  7  to  11  to  fix  the  nte  a4(  U  oeniji  a 

u«.  ««^7«««.i.^»  ^/-.iwv^-  4^!*^,^  K.wi-^«.k«*  k<>.  pound.    In  other  words,  he  moreasee  three  fourths 

by  one  member  of  a  body  to  the  body  that  has  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ne'g^  ^  ^n  upon  aU  that  gnulo 

trusted  him  with  power  and  ordered  nim  to  of  steel  valued  at  from  7  and  not  more  than  9  cents  a 

maintain  its  position.    There  was  no  House  pound,  and  there  ia  where  another  hiive  importation 

diaagreemg  vote  to  meet  or  combat,  the  wishes  »  m«de,  aa  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  the  tablea.    Six- 

of  the  8en^  «id  the  rights  of.  the  people  gS'u'^'3'u^'2i^SS.*S,nS'srSS 

were  simply  disregarded,  and  the  private  wishes  ^  pound,  and  then  he  makea  a  dassiilQation  we  have 

and  interests  of  the  conferees  consulted.    Let  not  made  at  all,  because  from  9  up  we  made  aU  at  ^f 

me  read  from  the  report :  oents,  and  he  makea  it  from  7  to  11,  81  oents ;  and 

"  All  of  the  above  classes  of  steel  not  otherwise  spe-  5^  l\  "^  **  ^^'    Bo  thti  upon  all  rtjel  of  ^ 

cially  provided  for  hi  this  act.  valued  at  4  ceniTa  ^^.  ^^"^  '^  »^^«  »  ^<» »  ^"^^  ^«  »d<*"  •l^-^ 

pound  or  less,  46  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  above  4  oents    P^uSri -m    .  j.v  «.   j  j    *   <.l   ^  i^i.- 

Tpound  and  not  aWe  7  oents  per  poiJnd,  8  oents  per  "J^T  fj"*^  millions  Aat  adds  to  the  t^es  of  this 

pound ;  valued  above  7  cents  and  not  abSve  10  ceSts  ir^tii'k.li???^  ^*  ^  ';^  1"^?^ /'''  *^"  ^""^^ 

per  poind,  21  cents  -per  pound;  valued  at  above  10  ^x^tJVJ^^^^^^^.u*^."^^^  ^  "^^ 

Senteper  iound,  8i  oSts  per  po\uid.  where,  whose  owners  confess  that  they  drew  Uus  bill, 

.r.  «    l~u"**,  •»  «»"«  V ^r  ~^  •    -       c  .  ^  ,   .  .  «id  who  are  now  seeking  to  urge  Senaton  to  defeat  it 

"*  Forty-five'   is  substituted   for   '40,    *4t  unlesstheyaddtoitsalready  onerous  taxation  all  they 

cents '  for  *  5,'  *  7 '  for  *  9 ' — ^in  short,  all  our  want                                                   ^ 

work  is  disregarded.    I  explained  the  effects  uj  ^^^^^  ^^rfng  that  debate  what  would 

of  the  proposed  amendments  on  the  20th  of  ^  ^^  ^g^^  ^f  ^  increase  on  steel  from  30  to 

February,  and  can  not  better  show  the  effect  ^        ^j^^    j  ^ j^  ^^^  j^^^  f^j^       ^       I, 

of  the  report  than  by  reading  now  what  I  said  ^f  ^^^^  date: 

then  * 

''I  have  looked  over  it  since  Saturday,  and  I  will 

"Now,  the_^  Senator  _ftom  Ohio  proposes  upon  all  gtate  how  I  understand  this  amendment  will  leave  the 


on  all  that  class  of  steel  valued  at  over  4  and  not  over  ment.    Steel  not  otherwise  provided  for  under  the  ex- 

6  cents  a  pound.    That,  1  expect,  embraces  a  large  isting  law  now  pays  80  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Under 

class  of  steel  used  in  this  countiT,  or  why  the  pro-  that  the  importations  for  the  year  1882  amounted  in 

posed  change  in  chmiflcation  I    Yet  we  were  told  on  value  to  $6!742,61 2,  and  the  duty  paid  was  $1,728,882. 

*  nday  night  that  there  waa  to  be  no  increase  on  the  The  Senator  ft«m  Ohio  now  proposes  to  increase  this 

lower  jgrades  by  the  amendment.    I  have  read  the  tax  to  46  per  cent. 

lines  ffiang  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  these  steels  made  ,     «  v 

by  the  Bessemer  process  as  agreed  to  in  Committee  *^  Though  we  defeated  all  his  propositions 

of  the  Whole  and  in  the  Senate.    The  Senator  from  then,  he  has  them  in  such  a  shape  now  that 

k^w^^Ttofui?Sie^^^to   He^fiiisc^Si^  ^®  ^"^  ^^*  ®^®^  ^®*  *  separate  vote  on  them, 

it'S»^i  to^St  m40  a  ton'SStional  upon  slf^  though  he  could  not  insert  them  after  discua- 

dass  of  Bessemer  steel  that  is  valued  not  above  5  cents  8ion  m  toe  Senate.     He  can  do  it  m  secret, 

and  above  4.    Why  that  was  done  perhaps  he  can  though  defeated  when  Senators  representing 

*^'?i^*           ^      ,     .  .   ,«^    «     .!_.«.   .t^  States  and  tax-payers  could  meet  him  face  to 

f'  What  next  does  he  do  t    The  Senate  bill  in  the  f „^  •_  a.  •_  ^fluifl 

Unes  that  he  last  proposes  to  strike  out,  as  to  crucible  u  t    /  *  \i  1  *v       t    t?  k 

cast-steel  ingota  imd  these  other  mattere,  makes  this  A  stated  further,  in  February : 

provision :  **  If  the  same  value  of  imports  continue,  the  duty 

'^  *  Crucible  cast^teel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  that  he  proposes  to  impose  would  be  $2,584,980,  or  an 

and  slabs,  etc.,  valued  at  6  centa  per  pound  or  less,  increase  of  duties  on  tnesamevidue  of  goods  of  f761,- 

li  cent  per  pound.'  876 ;  and  of  ooune  all  the  products  of  this  country, 

**  The  Senator  from  Ohio  promises  whenever  it  is  which  is  perhaps  six  times  aa  much  aa  the  imports,  or 

valued  at  over  4  cents  to  make  that  crucible  steel  pay  perhapa  ten  times  as  much,  will  be  increaaea  in  the 

8  cents  per  pound,  so  that  on  that  class  of  ffoods  ho  same  ratio.   In  other  words.  50  percent  is  to  be  added 

adds  $11.80  per  ton ;  and  on  all  that  is  valued  between  to  the  duties  now  imposed  oy  law.  by  the  amendment 

4  and  5  centa  a  pound  by  a  change  of  dassiflcation.  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  upon  all  steel  not  otherwise 

$82.40  per  ton  on  the  lower  grades  of  Bessemer  steel  provided  for  in  this  act  wnioh  is  consumed  in  this 

by  striking  out  the  lines  he  first  proposed  to  strike  country,  whether  made  at  home  or  abroad, 

out ;  and  now,  by  the  lines  he  last  proposes  to  strike  ..  ^  ,   ,     4.  ,,     .,                             .  ^ 

out,  and  the  valuation  that  he  puts  and  the  tax  he  im-  ouDstantiaily  the  same  presentation  was 

poses,  $11.80  a  ton  on  all  crudue  steel  valued  between  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 

4  and  5  cents  per  pound.    That  is  the  next  step.  Senator  from  Texas,  and  perhaps  by  other  Sen- 


npo: 
abo' 


^'  What  next  does  he  dot    The  Senate  provided  that    i^tors  the  Senator  from  l<(orth  Carolina.  I  have 
K)n  all  crucible  oaat-steel  valued  at  5  oents  and  not  j'    k*    *k^.^«.i.   t  -1o>  «*n*  .^^ii^^^T^k**  k«. 

ove  9  cents  per  pound,  the  tax  should  be  2  cento  per    no  doubt,  though  I  do  not  recoUect  that  he 


•»  I  have  shown  that  lie  haa  nut  $82.40  a  ton  by  the  be  has  now  put  into  this  conference  report.    I 

ohange  of  clsaaifioation  on  the  lower  grades  of  Besso*  gi^y  ft  requires  an  audacity  that  few  men  pos- 

zner  steel;  that  he  haa  put  $11.20  a  ton  on  ^6gn<i«  gess  to  insert  into  a  conference  report  every 

of  crucible  steel  valued  Detween  4  and  5  cents,  and  he  j«#»«x,^  ••«««jw.««4.  •«4.^.  *u^  ^<.^««»a  4.kJ» 

now  proposes  to  change  the  duty  on  that  valied  be-  defeated  amendment  after  the  exposure  that 

Iween  4  and  7  cents  to  8  oents  a  pound,  the  Senate  was  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  mcreaaed  tax- 
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ation  npon  the  people,  and  ask  us  to  accept  it  slight  increase  of  tax  had  been  imposed  on 

or  tell  the  country  that  we  shall  be  responsible  saw  between  No.  18  and  No.  16 ;  that  the 

for  the  defeat  of  this  bill  without  even  ventur-  refiners  wanted  more  than  they  had  got,  but 

ing  a  word  of  explanation  or  deigning  to  tell  he  thonght  the  committee  of  conference  had 

OS  that  a  nuyority  of  the  House  conferees  even  done  reasonably  well  for  them.    What  do  they 

asked  to  have  it  aone.  I  hardly  think  they  did.  do  f    Without  touching  any  other  item  in  the 

*'  I  shall  Tote  against  this  report  for  this  sugar  schedule  they  provide : 
among  other  causes.  It  is  maae  up  against  "  All  Bogar  above  No.  18  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country,  standard,  2-76  oents  per  pound, 
against  the  will  of  both  Houses  of  Oongress.  "  Or  $2.76  per  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
I  have  shown  that  as  to  steel  rails  the  taxation  Senate  had  made  the  duty  on  that  2*60  cents, 
imposed  is  beyond  what  either  House  voted ;  The  Senate  indeed  had  voted  for  2*40  by  a  vote 
I  have  shown  that  as  to  iron-ore  that  the  two  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  of  nearly  40  to  less 
Houses  had  agreed,  aod  yet  60  per  cent,  more  than  20,  according  to  my  recollection.  It  was 
taxation  is  sought  to  be  imposed,  and  hundreds  first  reported  before  the  change  at  2*66.  The 
of  thousands  of  dollars  added  by  this  confer-  sugar-refineris  never  publicly  asked  for  more 
ence  committee  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  than  2*66.  They  thought  2*60  was  too  low ; 
I  propose  to  vote  against  it,  and  my  word  for  they  feared  the  low  tariff  on  foreign  sugars 
it,  if  this  report  could  be  defeated  we  should  would  destroy  their  monopoly.  There  might 
tell  the  Houdc  of  Representatives,  as  we  truly  be  competition  from  abroad  at  2*60,  and  they 
can,  that  ^  we  have  sent  you  a  better  bill  in  our  beg^d  for  2 '66.  The  Senate  voted  for  2*40 
amendment  than  this  conference  report  pro-  on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  after  full  debate 
poses.  You  had  far  better  vote  for  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Recollect  that 
amendments  that  your  leaders  would  not  allow  the  sugars  between  No.  18  and  No.  16  Dutch 
^on  even  a  chance  to  concur  with  us  in,  believ-  standard  are  the  table  sugars  of  this  country, 
ing  that  they  would  frame  in  secret  a  worse  the  only  sugars  in  which  the  mass  of  consum- 
bill  than  the  Senate  had  sent ;  they  knew  that  ers  have  a  direct  iuterest  All  the  other  grades 
they  would  satisfy  the  pig-iron  men  and  the  go  to  the  refiner.  Thirteen  to  16  are  the  su- 
great  manufacturing  monopolists  of  the  coun-  gars  people  can  use  in  spite  of  the  refiner 
try  better  than  the  action  of  the  Senate  would  and  without  his  aid,  and  that  the  plain  people 
if  we  reject  this  conference  report  as  we  ought  do  use.  Two  sixty-five  one  hundredths  was  all 
to  do  because  of  the  outrageous  provisions  in  Uie  refiners  asked  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  I  be- 
lt'— my  word  for  it,  the  House  to-morrow  lieve  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  a  dozen  dis- 
moming  will  demand  a  right  to  vote  upon  the  patches  when  they  thought  I  was  to  be  on  the 
question  of  concurring  in  the  amendments  coi^erence  committee,  begging  for  2*66.  I  do 
originally  sent  them  by  the  Senate  which  are  not  care  to  read  the  names  of  the  men,  but 
now  upon  their  table,  and  wiU  say  to  their  here  they  are ;  Senators  can  look  at  them, 
conferees  as  I  now  say  to  ours,  *  Tou  have  The  conference  committee  have  made  it  2*76 
transcended  your  duty  in  seeking  to  impose  centsper pound. 

taxes  upon  this  people  beyond  what  either  '*  That  is  simply  giving  the  sugar-refiners  the 
House  had  demanded.'  That  House  will  take  monopoly  of  the  sugar  business  of  the  country, 
up  the  Senate  bill  to-morrow  morning,  and,  in  If  not  done  on  purpose,  it  was  done  at  the  die- 
spite  of  its  defects  and  of  the  high -protective  tation  of  large  sugar-rraners  whom  I  can  name, 
monopolists,  will  pass  it  before  high  noon  to-  It  is  the  worst  outrage  in  this  bill.  No  man 
morrow,  as  an  improvement  upon  this  report  can  justify  it  You  will  observe  that  under 
and  a  bill  infinitely  better  than  this  is.  the  existing  law  there  are  hardly  any  impor- 

^^If  we  force  upon  the  House  of  Representa-  tations  of  sugar  above  No.  18.  Turn  to  the 
tives  by  Yoting  for  this  conference  report  a  schedule  again  and  look  at  it ;  but  I  have 
bill  that  is  made  worse  wherever  it  has  been  looked  at  that  so  often  that  I  may  as  well  as- 
touched,  that  is  not  improved  anywhere,  and  sume  that  the  Senate  understands  it  If  neces- 
deprire  them  of  the  right  which  they  have  sary  I  will  hand  the  fij^res  to  the  reporter, 
never  yet  had  of  voting  upon  the  amended  bill  **  All  the  sugar  that  is  imported  substantially 
we  originally  sent  them,  we  are  nmply  Joining  comes  in  under  No.  18,  ana  this  increase  from 
hands  with  these  monopolists  in  forcing  a  2)  to  2(  cents  a  pound  gives  to  the  sugar-re- 
worse  bill  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  finer  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sugar  in  this 
than  is  nov7  upon  their  table,  that  they  can  rote  country,  and  imposes  burdens  upon  the  many 
for  in  half  an  hour  after  we  reject  this.  I  intend  who  consume  sugar  all  over  America  of  mill- 
to  be  no  party  to  any  such  coercion  upon  the  ions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  done  ex- 
House,  ana  submit  to  no  such  dictation  here  as  actly  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  other  high 
thi«  report  attempts.  taxes  were  imposed,  to  build  up  great  monopo- 

^*  Why,  Mr.  President,  look  for  a  moment  at  lies  at  the  expense  both  of  the  revenue  ana  of 

the  sugar  schedule.    What  have  they  done  the  consumers  of  the  country, 

with  it?    If  I  were  to  take  up  this  report  in  **The  refiners  desired  an  increase  from  2*60 

detail  I  could  scarcely  expose  one  half  of  its  to  2*66.    Of  course  they  would  a^k  for  8 ;  they 

enormities  before  Oongress  expired.  The  chair-  would  ask  for  anything ;  but  2*76,  an  increase 

man  said  just  now  in  his  blandest  way  that  a  of  26  cents  on  the  100  pounds  on  that  grade  of 
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SDgar,  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a  propo-  *^Sxo.  41S1.  Veasels  registered  pursuant  to  Isw. 

sition  in  the  interest  of  the  absolute  monopoly  "*^  ^^  others,  except  such  as  ahall  be  duly  qualified 

of  ,ng«-reflnera    There  b  not  .mim onti.e  SS£S?Sfor^<r<^°lh^?.^"iteeSSr'S^^^ 

conference  committee  who  will  yentore  to  rise  the  United  Stalai,  and  entiUed  to  the  benefits  and 

in  his  place  and  defend  this  action  in  the  face  privile^  apperuining  to  auoh  veesela ;  but  tbe/Bball 

of  the  debates  we  had,  in  the  face  of  the  yotes  °<^  eigov  toe  same  long[er  than  they  ahall  continue  to 

we  took,  and  he  wiU  not  dare  to  say  that  he  ^  f^ti^n  rfih*  u^SdfSL?  ""^  ^  ^  oommanded 

either  did  or  would  have  yentnred  upon  this  ^6^.a.  ThatM»edon43l9oftheB6Tised8tatuteabe 

floor  to  naye  proposed  to  impose  a  tax  on  sn-  amended  by  striking  out  the  following  words  in  the 

gar  graded  from  No.  18  to  No.  16  at  2*76  cents,  last  clause :  "  And  any  veseel  any  ^oer  of  which 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  himself  begged  me  "^^  ^^^  ^  '^  citizen  of  the  United  States  ahall  pay 

w  J^^^frfL*""  V?^  ••"^•I.'ij  "^T  '  SL"'»"S^n  «^  of  the  Bc,i..d  SUI«e.be 

was  satisfactory  to  him  after  we  had  yoted  the  amended  bo  as  to  lead  aa  follows  : 

tax  at  2*40.    Many  of  my  friends  on  this  side  ^'  Sao.  4680.  Upon  the  application  of  any  seaman  to 

of  the  chamber  who  had  yoted  for  2*40  with  ^  consular  officer  for  a  di8cnai|;e.  if  it  appean  to  such 

me  were  quite  annoyed  when  I  begged  them  ^®?^  ^'^  *!?**  •^«°«»  "  entdtied  to  hie  dischatge 

to  yield  to  the  nrgent  request  of  tSl^enator  ^l^l,^  S'r  ^S^f^iuTrifw^as^^^ 

from  Vermont,  as  perhaps  we  had  pat  it  a  lit-  nized  in  the  United  Sutes,  the  officer  shall  diaofavge 

tie  too  low  at  2*40.    I  remember  well  that  the  said  seaman,  and  reouire  from  the  master  of  said  vea- 

Senator  from  Texas  was  not  very  much  pleased  b^U  before  such  discnaige  shall  be  made,  payment  of 

at  .t^  diange  being  oon^nted  to.  i^L:;:£?,:''J?i£rZi5*L*1±S-'!!?,:SSSi  Ji!^ 
Vermont 


2*50,  and  no  sugar-refiner  eyer  pretended  that  oidj  the  wa^  due  at  the  time  of  discharge.  But  if 
he  could  decently  ask  ns  to  go  aboye  265,  and  ^^  ■«»°^  » <l»p^^  hi  consequence  of  any  hurt 
aUthetelegramsIreceiyedwUtheytho^^^^^^^  SIna"iSS^^^a"±t"of*'stiJf^,^^^^^ 
was  to  be  a  mismber  of  the  committee  said  that  modations,  medicines,  or  aatisoorbuticB  as  are  required 
2*65  was  all  they  would  ask,  the  Senator  from  by  law,  the  master  diall  be  required  to  pav  the  ex- 
Vermont  and  his  eanflr^ei  on  the  committee  P^"^  of  providing  the  necessary  suxpcal  and  medical 
giye  them  2-75,  making  their  monopoly  ab-  '^^^^  with  attendance  and  medidnee.  until  said  aea- 
I„i«*i^  «r  v!  J-.'  *i.~  ^*  *  *  7!»  2v  ^  n»n  M  cured,  or  dies,  or  Is  brought  back  to  some  port 
solute,  making   them   masters  of  the  sugar  in  the  United  States.^' 

business  of  America,  and  putting  eyery  sugar*  Sic.  4.  That  section  4688  of  the  Bevised  Statutea  be 

consumer  absolutely  at  their  mercy ;  yet  the  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

chairman  of  the  conference  calls  with  apparent  "  ?«o.  4688.  No  jayment  of  extra  wages  shall  be 

and  the  States  to  adopt  and  sanction  that  or  in  caees  where  yoasela  are  wrecked  or  BSnded,<Mr 

among  other  outrages.    I  propose  to  be  as  re-  oondemnedaa  unfit  for  service.  If  any  consular  offloer, 

spectM  as  I  can  be  consistent  with  truth,  but  upon  the  complaint  of  any  seaman  that  he  has  fol- 

if  any  milder  word  than  robbery  of  the  pe^^^^  ±^to''?£*^^t,L^LtiS:^^ 

to  ennch  dready  fforged  monopolies  will  ex-  SwthL  ixpiredfTthat  the  Toyi«  ^  not  Uoi 

press  my  opimon  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  continued  by  ciraumstanoes  within  &  control  of  the 

iL    The  conferees  giye  the  refiners  one  fourth  master,  he  shall  discharBe  the  mariner;  but  in  case 

of  a  cent  a  pound  on  all  the  suffsr  consumed  ^^  consular  officer  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  master 

'"^J^l^^^y^y^'^^^f^'om^^u.  The  SSLf1iSiTt^'??^U°2;^'S.^.."SS 

combination  of  refiners,  of  course,  charge  the  pay  over  and  above  the  wagea  due  at  the  time  of  dia- 
people  one  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  they  chaii^ ;  but  in  case  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall 
could  under  our  bill.  The  sugar  consumed  provide  said  seaman  with  adequate  employment  on 
annuaUy  exceeds  2,000,000,000  pounds,  worth  ^^^'"^  some  other  ship  bound  to  tiie  port  at  which  he 
oyer  $86  000,000.  This  Jobbe^or'"  rather  ^,^^^t/^,ZlSJS^  Z^^.T^. 
sneaking  larceny  of  one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  ing  him  back  to  such  port,  or  provide  him  with  a  pas- 
pound  from  the  people  is  a  gift,  in  defiance  of  sage  home,  or  deposit  with  the  consular  officer  such  a 
our  often-expressed  will,  of  oyer  $5,000,000.  «»ni  of  money  as  is  by  such  officer  deemed  sufficient 
That  alone  ought  to  condemn  this  report  and  t^!^lJS^^r.^^LfJi^^^^S^  SfifiTT 
the  men  who  sSjk  to  force  it  upon  us,  5  all  else  \lulkT  «*>  P»y™«^*  ^^  *^  ^-^^  •^^  ~- 
was  right."  Sno.*  5.  That  section  4682  of  the  Seviaed  Statutea  be 

Amaktm  flhlpplsgi — ^Early  in  the  session  a  bill  amended  ao  as  to  read  as  follows : 

was  r^orted  from  the  Committee  on  CJom-  "  8^.4682.  Whenever  a  veswl  belonging  to  a  d^^ 

merceTor  the  remoyal  of  certain  burdens  on  SS  t^eo^^.«d12S^ 

the  American  manne  and  the  encoursgement  the  master  to  produce  to  the  consul  or  offloer  the  oeiti- 

of  the  American  foreign  trade.    It  was  based  fled  list  of  his  ship's  company,  and  also  the  shipping 

on  the  report  of  the  joint  select  committee  on  srtides,  and  to  pay  to  said  consul  or  officer  for  every 

American  shipping,  appointed  at  the  preyious  f?*""^  *^  disch^d  one  month's  pay  over  and  above 

.^.«^«  ^^A  Sl^J.  l^  LJ  \uTtiZ       J  F^j/^vuo  ^j^    wages  which  may  then  be  due  to  such  seaman; 

session,  and  came  up  m  the  House  for  discus-  Y>ixt  in^  the  mastef  of  the  veasel  so  sold  shall  piol 

sion  Jan.  6,  1888,  and  was  read  as  follows:  vide  such  seaman  with  adequate  employment  on 

Bt  U  tnaetsd^  «f0.,  That  section  4181  of  the  Revised  board  some  other  ship  bound  to  the  port  at  which  ha 

Statutes  be  amended  ao  as  to  read  aa  foUows :  waa  originally  shipped,  or  to  such  other  port  aa  may 
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be  airrMd  upon  hy  him,  or  ftnrniBh  the  means  of  send-  given  under  hie  hand  and  official  aeal,  ehall  be  pre- 

ing  back  to  euoh  port,  or  provide  him  with  a  paisage  sumptive  evidence  of  eueh  refusal  in  anv  oomt  orUw 

iKxme,  or  deposit  with  the  oonsular  officer  sach  a  auin  having  jurisdictbn  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty, 

of  monev  aa  is  by  such  officer  deemed  sufficient  to  No  master  of  any  vessel  shall,  however,  be  obliged  to 

defray  tne  expenses  of  his  subeistenoe  and  passsge  take  a  greater  number  than  two  men  to  eveiy  one  hun* 

hoDM.  then  no  payment  of  extra  wages  shall  be  re-  dred  tons  burden  of  the  vessel  on  any  one  voyage." 

qaiiwL"  Sao.  10.  That  no  feea  shall  hereafter  be  ouuved  by 

Sao.  ••  That  seodon  4800  of  the  Revised  Statutes  any  oonsular  officer  for  any  certificate,  manileat.  or 

be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  other  official  service  to  American  vesaek  engagea  in 

**  Sio.  MOO.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  oonsular  of-  the  foreign  trade,  or  to  the  owners,  officers,  or  seamen 
fioers  to  redaim  deserters  and  diaoountenance  in-  of  sach  vessels.  Consular  officers  who  are  now  paid 
subordination  by  every  means  within  their  power,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  fees  shall  make  a  detailea  re- 
aad  where  the  local  authorities  can  be  useftilly  em-  port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  services 
ployed  for  that  purpose,  to  lend  their  aid  and  use  their  nerformed  in  accordance  with  thia  seotion,  with  the 
exertions  to  that  end  m  the  most  effectual  manner,  rees  heretofore  allowed  in  such  cases^  and  shall  be  en- 
In  all  cases  where  deserten  are  apprehended  consular  titled  to  receive  tbe  amount  thereof  m  the  aame  man- 
officers  shall  inqidre  into  the  £iota ;  and  if  he  is  satis-  ner  as  is  provided  bv  law  in  case  of  other  oompensa> 
fled  thai  the  desertion  was  eauaed  hj  unusual  or  cruel  tion  payaole  by  the  United  States, 
treatment,  the  seaman  sh^  be  discharged,  and  r^  Sao.  11.  That  it  ahall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made 
oeive  in  addition  to  his  wages  to  the  time  of  his  die-  unlawful  in  any  case  to  pav  any  seaman  wagee  in  ad- 
chaigej  one  month's  pay,  or  the  master  shall  provide  vance  of  the  time  when  ne  has  actually  earned  the 
him  with  adequate  employment  on  board  some  other  same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  per- 
ship  bound  to  the  port  at  which  he  was  originally 
ahipped,  or  to  such  other  port  as  mav  be  agreed  upon 
by  mm,  or  ftirmsh  the  means  of  senoing  hutt  back  to 
such  port,  or  provide  him  with  a  passage  home,  or  gnll^  of ^a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  oonviction  shall 
deposit  i^h  the  consular  officer  such  a  sum  of  money  Be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  four  Umes  the 
as  is  by  suoh  ofllcer  deemed  sufficient  to  defray  the  amount  of  the  wages  so  advanced  or  remunerndon  so 
expenaee  of  hie  anbriatenoe  and  passage  home.  And  paid,  and  may  be  alao  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  ex- 
tbe  officer  disobaiginff  him  ahall  enter  upon  the  orew-  ceeding  six  months,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  court, 
list  and  slupping  articles  the  cause  of  oischarae  and  The  payment  of  shcn  advance  wages  or  remuneration 
tbe  particulars  in  which  the  cruelty  or  unusual  treat-  shall  m  no  case  absolve  the  steamer,  ship,  or  vessel, 
ment  consisted,  and  the  fiujts  aa  to  his  disoham,  or  or  the  master  or  owner  thereof,  fit>m  frill  payment  of 
re-engagement,  aa  the  ease  may  be,  and  subacribe  hie  wagea  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  earned, 
name  thoneto  officially."  ana  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel  suit,  or  action  for 

Sao.  7.  That  section  4681  of  the  Beviwd  Statutes  be  the  recovery  of  such  wsges :  Bravidedy  That  this  seo- 

amended  so  ss  to  read  as  follows :  tion  shall  not  apply  to  such  fees  as  by  any  law  of  the 

^  Sao.  4681.  That  if  any  consular  officer,  when  dis-  United  States  may  be  collected  bv  any  shipping  com- 
eharging  any  seaman,  shall  neglect  to  roquire  the  missioner  or  other  officer  of  the  United  States  for  the 
payment  of  and  collect  the  extra  wages  and  chaigea  ahipment  of  aeamen.  This  section  shall  applv  as  well 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  Umted  States ; 
any  seaman,  he  shall  be  accountable  to  such  seaman  and  any  foreign  vessel,  the  master,  owner,  oonsionee, 
to  the  full  amount  thereof;  and  if  any  seaman  shall,  or  agent  of  wnioh  has  violated  thia  section,  or  Indnced 
after  his  discharge,  have  incurred  any  expense  for  or  connived  at  its  violation,  shall  be  reftued  a  dear- 
hoard  or  other  necessaries  at  the  plaoe  or  his  <Us-  ance  ftx>m  anv  port  of  the  United  States. 
eharge,  before  shipping  again,  such  expense  shall  be  Sao.  IS.  That  every  Vessel  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
paid out  of  the  wa^  to  whion  he  shall  be  entitied,  ceding  section  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  slop- 
whieh  shall  be  retained  for  that  purpose,  and  the  chest,  which  shall  contain  a  complement  of  clothing 
balance  onlv  paid  over  to  him."  for  the  intended  voyage  for  each  aeaman  emploveo, 

Sao.  8.  "that  section  4684  of  the  Seviaed  Statntes  including  boots  or  shoes,  hats  or  caps,  undeiMUothing 

beameodedsoaatoreadaafoUowa:  and  outer  clothing,  died  ck>thing,  and  everything 

'^Sao.  4684i  Whenever  any  consular  officer,  upon 
tbe  discharge  of  any  seaman,  receives  the  wa^  due 

to  said  seaman,  he  shall  at  once  pay  the  same  to  the  »>«  »w^v»«>«  o^.^  u^  o«^.vi.  ..^.u  »«.«  v^  «..»«,  w^  «., 

said  seaman,  except  as  provided  by  section  4681  of  or  every  seaman  applving  therefor,  for  his  own  use, 

the  Bevised  Statutes."  at  a  profit  not  exceedmg  86  per  cent  of  the  reaaonable 

Sao.  9.  That  section  4678  of  the  Bevieed  Statutes  be  wholesale  value  of  the  same  at  the  port  at  which  the 

amended  ao  aa  to  read  aa  follows :  voyage  commenced. 

**  Sao.  4678.  All  masten  of  vessels  bebnging  to  citi-  Sao.  18.  That  all  masters  and  owners  of  vessels 

sens  of  the  United  States  snd  bound  to  some  port  of  shall  have  the  right  to  ahip  and  pay  off  the  men  they 

the  same  are  required  to  take  such  destitute  seamen  einploy. 

on  board  their  vessels,  at  the  request  of  the  consuls.  Sao.  14.  That  section  2614  of  the  JECevised  Statutes 
viee-oonsuls,  oommeroial  agents,  or  vice-commerdai  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
sgenta,  respectivdy,  and  to  transport  them  to  the  port  **  Sao.  2614.  That  all  artidea  and  materials  of  for* 
in  the  Umted  States  to  which  such  vessel  may  be  eign  production  needed  for  the  repair  of  vessels  en- 
bound,  on  sueh  terms,  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  gaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  induding  the  trade  between 
person,  as  may  be  Mreed  between  the  master  snd  the  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  ports  of  the  United  Statea, 
eottsul  or  officer.  But  for  long  voyagea  and  peculiar  and  all  ship  stores,  cordage,  rigging,  canvas  for  sails, 
disabled  condition  of  such  seamen  there  shall  be  al-  and  coal  to  be  used  and  con^Ma  on  board  of  any 
lowed  to  the  master  or  owner  of  such  vessd  such  such  vessel,  mav  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  ware- 
reaaonable  compensation,  not  to  exceed  80  cents  per  houses  fliee  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  ss  the 
day,  in  addition  to  the  allowances  herein  provided,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  may  prescribe." 
shall  be  deemed  equitable  by  the  collector  of  the  pott  Sao.  16.  That  no  vessel  engaged  in  commerce  with 
in  the  United  Statea  which  the  veesd  may  first  reach,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico 
tbe  aaaoe  to  be  paid  under  such  regulations  aa  may  be  shall  be  subject  to  tonnage  tax  or  duty,  nor  shall  oon- 
presoribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Every  sular  certificstes  be  requued  from  the  same, 
sueh  master  who  refrises  the  same,  on  the  request  or  Sao.  16.  Thst  instead  of  the  sssessment  of  40  cents 
order  of  such  consul  or  officer,  shall  be  liable  to  the  per  month,  authorised  bv  aections  4586  and  4587  of 
United  States  In  apenalty  of  $100  for  each  seaman  so  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  there  shall 
mftised.    The  certificate  of  any  auch  consul  or  officer,  hereafter  be  assessed  and  ooUaoted  20  centk 
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Seo.  17.  That  the  individtial  ViMUty  of  a  ship-  8m.  88.  Tlmt  aU  aeto  and  parte  of  aoto  in  oonfliet 

owner  ahall  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of  any  or  all  with  thia  aot  are  hereby  repealed 

debts  rad  liabiUtiee  that  hia  individual  share  of  the  Ur.  Oox,  of  New  York,  opened  the  discnarion 

veaael  beaza  to  the  whole.  .*.        TL.     *  -.l       •       •*.      ^  ^i-               -^x 

Sao.  18.  That  when  any  veasel,  whether  ateam  or  ^^  ^??  P*^  <J'  ^®  minority  of  the  committee : 

aaU,  shall  be  oonstructed  and  equipped  in  the  United  ''  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  caaee,  either  of  eooial 

Statea  for  the  foreign  trade,  inoluding  the  tnde  or  physical  grievance  or  disease,  the  way  to 

between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Padflo  ports  of  the  reach  the  remedy  is  to  study  the  oaases  so  as 

of  such  vessel  shall  be  entiUed  to  receive  and  ooUect  ^^^^  of  our  marine  is  a  partial  exception  to 

from  the  United  States  a  drawback  or  aum  eoual  in  this  mode  of  treatment.     Many  of  the  oaases 

amount  to  the  duty  which  would  have  been  oolleeted  which  produced  the  effect  which  we  deplore 

upon  imMjrtod  materiala  of  Uke  ^ecriotaon  «id  of  ^g^e  done  their  worst  and  have  expired  as  ao- 

equal  quality  with  the  American  matenau  used  m  the  ♦i^^  ^«^«*^^-      t^  ♦!*«:.  ^^^m^4-i^^  u^„^  -u^^^ 

cSnstraotioiI,  equipment,  enghiea,  boUeis,  and  other  ^^7?  f^<^^^    To  their  operation  have  been 

appurtenancee  of  Budh  steam  or  sail  vessel : /VovMJei,  added  new  causes,  which  congressional  sn- 

That  in  ascertaining  such  drawback  the  duties  on  pineness  aod  ii\}arioas  policies  have  intensified. 

Buob  iron  or  steel  materials  shall  be  computed  on  iron  j^o  that,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  if  oar 

^i!^l^'^^  navigation  and  commerce  are  to  be  restorwl 

jTuriAer.^hat  this  se^n  shaU  apply  only  to  veesela  *'>®  remedy  mast  be  as  heroic  as  the  case  is 

oommenoed  after  the  paasage  of  thia  act.  desperate. 

Sio.  19.  That  such  sums  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  **  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  origin  of  oar 

manner  Md  from  the  aame  Amds  aa  drawbacka  on  navigation  laws  was  a  compact  with  slavery. 

S^^'^rSSi^tityTte^T^^  This>vid  A.  Wells  has  s^^^^^ 
Tnaauiy,  and  shall  be  adjusted  and  the  amount  there-  ^  his  volume  on  the  *  Mercantile  Marine.' 
of  determined  prior  to  the  registry  of  such  ahip  or  New  England  was  engaged  in  shipping  and  in 
vessel.  transporting  and  selling  slaves  to  the  South. 
S«o.  20.  That  the  frtifl^  of  r^f^ot  evciy  She  desired  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  that  trade, 
snoh  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  entitled  "  Cernflcate  of  rru««  -i»^  «.*^^„«^wi  flr»«  -  «^«r«^  k-  *\^^  a^««» 
registry  under  an  aot  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  \^^^  she  procured  for  a  period,  by  ^e  exten- 
the  American  merchant  nuuine,  to  enoourage  the  Bioi^  Ox  the  time  for  the  extinction  ot  the  slave- 
American  foreign  cairying  trade,  and  so  forth,"  and  trade  to  1808.  The  compact  was  completed  by 
shall  contain  a  prohibition  of  such  ship  or  vessel  en-  the  navigation  laws  of  1790  and  1792.    Ton- 

85'ifttt2dW^'Vh"1?^«irTv.T«>S  jaise  d«j«  and  toposte  gave  to  the  Amerio«, 

certificate  shall  have  indorsed  upon  it  the  unount  ^"®  entire  commerce  and  prohibited  foreiM 

paid  or  a4justed  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  under  this  ship-owners   from    engaging   in   our    trade. 

act.    Every  renewal  of  the  registiy  shall  be  in  like  Again,   in  1810,   1817,  and  1820  the  odious 

form.    Should  any  vessel  so  registwed  be  abwtt^  British  navigation   laws    against  which    our 

^o^ttS»c^ViS."on^eraX  fathers  rebdU  were  re^^^^ 

owners  must  first  surrender  such  certificate  of  regis-  Every     discrimination    possible    was    made 

try,  repay  to  the  collector  of  onstoma  to  whom  the  against  foreigners. 

certificate  ia  surrendered  the  aum  indorsed  thereon,  «*  These  laws,  whose  origin  is  found  in  the 

and  take  out  a  new  certificate  of  registry  or  of  enroll-  horrors  of  the  middle  nasaaire  and  whose  hia- 

ment  in  oidinary  form.    Should  iSiy  ship  or  vessel,  f^IL^J^l^T^^rCr^J^ 

registered  aa  hiiembefore  provided,  engage  in  the  ^^y  is  a  part  of  the  most  disgraceful  expen- 

ooasting  trade  other  than  that  between  ports  on  the  cnce  of  our  country,  have  ceased  to  protect 

Atlantic  and  ports  on  the  Paoiflc,  without  surrender  American  shipping. 

of  such  certificate,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  with-  »<  Indeed,  the  protection  of  these  laws,  by  the 

^"ilJ^W^^^  of  the  amount  indoned  thweon,  or  ^hirfigig  ^^d  revenges  of  time,  is  given  to  the 

without  taking  out  a  new  oeitificate  of  registry  or  en-  X'"*;*«6»6  »""  *.?     t?^          -n? '    j  *        x  *^JT 

rollment  in  ordinary  form,  she  shall  be  subject  to  a  foreigner,  to  the  Briton.     We  dnve  to  hira 

fine  of  double  the  amount  indorsed  on  such  original  the  carrying  of  our  persons  and  property; 

certificate  of  r^stiy ;  which  fine  shall  be  a  hen  on  load  him  with  largesses  of  freight  and  fare, 

?^"^1p  *^?1^?!S''  ff^^.^l  ^  •«»rta^,«l  "<}  «>j"  and  forbid  our  own  people  from  enjoying  even 

lected  at  suit  of  the  United  Statea  tn  rtm  in  admiralty  „  „i^^^  :«  ♦i.^  k««iiiLi  ««^  ,^A  TnfiKXna  «rk<^K 

against  such  ship  or  vessel  in  tiie  district  court  of  th4  *  ^^^  in  the  hundred  and  odd  miUions  which 

United  Statea  for  the  proper  district ;  such  suit  to  be  our  laws  transfer  out  of  our  produce  and  pro- 

flovemed  by  the  laws,  rules,  and  regnlationa  pertain-  ducers  to  the  pocket  of  the  foreigner  I     If  this 

tog  to  other  suits  in  admiralty.  be  done  to  protect  our  ship-builder,  it  fails; 

1.  -i!^'  ^*l-  'rJ^^J'fe'V  •  ?**?  ""^  ^^^^  ^"?^1*"  if  it  be  done  to  protect  our  ship-owner,  it  fails- 

rpl)S;'o^?o^^'.ir^^^  The  owner  if  h/would buUd  hL  mustdo  it  at 

have  been  paid,  £ere  shall  be  allowed  on  such  vessel,  a  loss  of  16  or  80  per  cent    If  he  would  buy,  he 

when  exported,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  must  buy  ships  only  thus  builtb    Thus  builder 

dutv  paid  on  such  materiala,  to  be  ascertained  under  and  owner  are  burdened  by  the  clinging  of  thia 

auoh  rations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  qm  Man  of  the  Sea.    If  we  can  build  as  cheap 

tary  of  the  Treasury.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  y'"  -»»"  vi  wiw  k^oa.     xi  w^  *^  '2*'.'*  ""  T,  ^•' 

such  drawback  so  allowed  shall,  however,  be  reuincd  n«re  as  abroad,  we  need  no  protection ;  if  wo 

for  the  use  of  the  United  Statea  by  the  oollector  pay-  can  not  build  as  cheap  here  as  abroad,  who  can 

ing  the  same.  afford  to  buy  ?    The  sea  is  open  field,  where 

Sao.  22.  That  all  rMstored  ships,  ateamere,  or  yea-  the  guerdon  falls  to  him  who  can  procure  his 

t'?i^^'l^&^'S»b^^?.^TSuSr^^  Te«el  in  the  b«.t  market. 

Pacific  ports  ofthe  United  Ststes.are  hereby  exempt-  This  open  competition,  as  to  the  purchase 

ed  ftom  all  or  any  State  or  municipal  taxation.  and  use  of  ships  of  all  kinds,  has  changed,  of 
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ought  to  change,  the  laws  which  govern  our  Export  has  grown  wonderfully,  hat  yoar  rail- 
marine.  The  laws  of  eighty  years  ago  are  not  road  magnate  is  petted  hy  honds  and  lands  and 
Boited  to  oor  changed  conation.  Those  laws  monopolizing  charters.  He  may  own  a  rail- 
soited  sail,  not  iron  or  steam.  As  soon  think  road  and  not  hide  his  property  under  a  foreign 
of  retarning  to  the  stage-coach  or  the  footman  flag.  He  may  not  ignore  his  civic  right,  while 
for  land  conveyance,  or  to  the  skin  boat  of  the  the  American  ship-owner  must  cringe  down 
Esqnimaoz  or  jank  of  the  Ohlnese  for  sea  below  the  hatchway  while  the  Spanish  flag  of 
transportation,  as  to  ran  the  ocean-fleet  of  to-  blood  and  gold,  or  the  British  union-jack,  or 
day  under  the  ancient  laws.  Nay,  as  well  the  Norwegian  and  German  ensigns,  float  over 
think  of  discarding  the  new  motors  of  physics  his  clandestine  property, 
and  their  energies  as  return  even  to  the  wooden  *'  It  is  notorious  that  not  a  little  of  forei^ 
IMuldles  of  the  early  Ounarder,  with  Its  petty  tonnage  is  owned  by  Americans.  The  form  in 
1,200  tonnage  and  its  little  subsidy.  whidi  it  is  hidden,  by  corporations  and  mort- 

"  Thus  the  very  causes  which  produced  our  gage,  is  explained  in  the  testimony, 

disasters  are  as  obsolete  and  inoperative  as  the  *'  The  '  Ked  Star '  line  between  Antwerp  and 

slave-trade  itself.    The  very  model  upon  which  the  United  States  is  nine  tenths  owned  in 

our  navigation  laws  were  molded  has  been  Pennsylvania.    Their  ships  are  building  on  the 

shattered,  and  our  shipping  to-day,  with  all  Mersey.    They  asked  proposals  from  our  ship- 

these  restrictions,  guards,  and  prohibitions,  is  builders,  and  found  them  15  per  cent  more 

as  useless  and  uninteresdng  as  the  'fat  weed  than  the  foreign  ship-builders;  and  they  were 

that  rots  on  Lethe*8  wharf.'  compelled  to  go  under  foreign  flags. 

"  It  matters,  therefore,  little,  to  examine  '*  In  fi&ct,  the  best  part  of  the  capital  of  our 

into  the  causes  which  produced  the  decay  of  country  employed  in  shipping  or  ship-using  is 

oor  marine.    When  we  see  other  nations  im-  under  alien  flags. 

proving  their  marine  by  liberal  policies  while  '^  Another  and  kindred  reason  for  the  loss 

oor  €k>vernment  haa  neglected  to  adopt  them,  of  our  carrying-trade  and  the  failure  to  restore 

the  solution  is  ea^j.    As  well  expect  the  boor  it,  is  that  other  countries  have  laid  hands  on 

of  Russia,  with  his  old  modes  of  farming  his  that  whidi  slipped  from  us  in  our  preoccupa- 

wheat^  to  compete  with  the  American  farmer  tion  during  the  civil  war.    For  others,  vessels 

with  nis  new  implements  of  labor  and  time-  are  now  at  work ;  for  others,  vessels  are  being 

saving,  as  the  United  States  rival  Germany  and  built  on  the  best  models.    The  seamen,  the 

England  in  shipping  without  the  marine  in-  skill,  the  capital,  and  the  enterprise  of  others 

ttramentalities  wnich  these  nations  employ.  hold  the  lines  of  sea  adventure.    Possession, 

"  It  matters  more  to  examine  the  existing  with  its  concomitant  advantages,  is  not  ours, 

obstacles  to  the  resuscitation  of  our  shipping  We  have  to  struggle  valiantly  for  what  others 

Interests.    Can  we  remove  them  if  we  find  have  already. 

them  f  Are  they  of  such  a  nature  that  enacting  '^  So  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remove  this  mount- 
er repealing  laws  will  bring  the  desired  relief?  ain  in  our  path  we  must  remodel  the  whole 

"  One  stubborn  obstacle  which  time  and  so-  industrial  system  of  our  own  half- hemisphere, 

cial  changes  ailone  can  remove  is  referred  to  in  and  we  must  turn  and  overturn  natural  laws  of 

the  minority  report.    It  is  the  diversion  of  our  supply  and  demand  in  other  spheres  of  labor 

energies  to  other  pursuits  more  profitable,  and  locality.    This  being  impossible,  what  re- 

"  *  it  is  not  likely,'  say  the  minority,  ^  that  mains  for  us  except  tentative  legislation,  the 

any  great  increase  or  revival  will  take  place  repeal  of  burdens  on  navigation  here,  of  a  lia- 

until  we  have  reached  the  maximum  in  other  bility  on  a  ship-owner  there,  a  reasonable  com- 

lines  of  labor  and  enterprise,  especially  in  agri-  pensation  for  mails,  in  many  directions ;  and  as 

culture.    When  that  point  is  reached  and  our  the  best  thing,  in  the  judgment  of  our  wisest 

energies  are  diverted  to  other  pursuits,  tlie  economists  and  merchants,  freedom  for  all 

ocean  may  have  its  olden  attraction  and  re-  stores  and  materials  and  liberty  to  purchase 

muneration  for  our  people.'  vessels  wherever  we  please  to  buy. 

^«The  census  reports  our  marvelous  onu-  **If  these  remedies  fail,  then  the  country 
lence  in  flock  and  field,  in  mine  and  mill.  We  must  await  some  catastrophe  in  the  shape  of 
are  producers  of  food  for  ourselves  and  man-  a  great  foreign  war,  which,  like  the  Crimean, 
kina ;  oil,  gold,  silver,  and  coal,  and  railroads  caDs  our  marine  into  being  and  activity;  but 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams,  all  the  results  of  even  then  we  must  have  the  right  to  buy  freely, 
natural  wealth  and  applied  industry ;  yet  we  else  it  will  be  useless  to  regard  the  opportunity, 
are  so  poor  that  the  $140,000,000  of  the  carry-  Or  perhaps  some  exceptional  progress  may 
ing-trade,  whose  Pactolian  current  should  be  be  made  in  the  building  of  ships  or  die  motive 
ours,  is  turned  from  us.  At  tibe  end  of  the  fis-  power  of  its  enginery.  This  may  give  us  a 
oal  year  1882  we  had  a  tonnage  of  4,165,988  in  fresh  start  and  added  momentum,  such  as  Eng- 
that  business,  of  which  1,292,294  was  in  the  land  received  in  her  iron-ship  building.  » 
foreign  carrying-trade.  Yet  the  coasting  trade  ^*  One  needed  reform  is  to  do  at  our  ports 
grew  and  raOroad  transportation  grew.  In  what  other  countries  do — ^allow  unlimited  ware- 
ten  Tears  from  1871  to  1881  the  miles  of  rail-  housing  of  goods,  that  shippers  and  merchants 
roa^  leaped  up  from  60,288  to  104,818,  and  may  make  up  a  variety  of  cargo.  We  have  a 
exports  from  our  fiEurms  more  than  quadrupled,  law  which  forfeits  to  the  Government  (section 
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2071  ReviBed  Statutes)  goods  in  bonded  ware-  the  local  taxation  on  shipping ;  aj,  even  erect 

houses  after  three  years.    It  is  a  blow  at  for-  a  bureau  like  the  British  Board  of  Trade  as 

eign  commerce.  the  special  cherub  to  keep  watch  over  poor 

''  Not  the  least  among  the  efBcient  causes  Jack ;  do  all  these  as  your  committee  suggest, 

which  embarrass  oar  shipping  are  the  taxes  Do  morel    Out  of  your  treasury,  or  out  of 

placed  upon  our  ships  in  foreign  ports.    Spain  the  tonnage  ftmd,  mostly  collected  from  foreign 

IS  especially  odious  on  this  account.  shipping,  make  a  sort  of  allowance  for  the  use 

'*I  do  not  therefore  greatly  rely  upon  any  of  certain  American  materials  in  building  ships; 

method  proposed  by  the  minority  for  the  re-  and  yet,  like  the  young  man  in  Scripture,  one 

vival  of  onr  ship-building  and  ship-using,  al-  thing  ye  will  lack.    You  may  copy  the  English 

though  I  must  commend  the  perspicuous  en-  statutes^  as  liberalized  in  1849  in  allowing  Eng- 

ergy  and  intelligence  of  the  gentleman  from  lishmen  to  buy  ships  where  they  pleased,  and 

Maine  (Mr.  Dingley).    They  urge  through  his  in  1854,  when  they  opened  their  coasting  trade 

bill  and  report,  yarions  schemes  besides  those  to  all  the  world.    *  Begin,*  as  your  minority 

in  the  reported  bill,  but  make  no  section  in  the  say  Great  Britain  did  (p.  8), '  begin  a  complete 

bill  to  carry  them  out ;  as,  for  instance,  a  system  revision  of  the  merchant-dipping  statut^  so 

of  postal  charge,  of  apprenticeship,  and  a  board  as  to  remove  every  obstacle  and  ^ve  every  fa- 

of  trade.  cility,'  and  then  you  may  have  some  dim  hope 

*^  State  as  well  as  Federal  legislation  is  need-  of  Uie  resurrection  of  our  wrecked  marine ! 

ed.   There  are  certain  necessities  for  the  revival  ^'I  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask,  first, 

of  navigation  and  commerce^  which  do  not  de-  what  are  our  navigation  laws?    Wherein  do 

pend  upon  congressional  legislation.    They  are  they  obstruct  the  revival  of  our  shipping? 

under  State  and  municipal  control,  sudb  as  '^Briefly  they  are:  That  a  vessel  of  the  United 

pilotage,  wharfage,  harbor-masters'  dues,  auar-  States  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  must  be 

antine  fees,  port-wardens'  duties.    But  these,  registered  to  entitle  it  to  the  rights  and  privi- 

like  the  other  minor  matters  of  the  bill  of  the  leges  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 

committee,  are  but  feeble  auxiliaries  in  the  labor  be  so  registered   must  be  built  within  the 

of  r^^aining  our  mercantile  supremacy.  United  States  and  belong  whoUy  to  citizens 

**  The  relief,  whatever  it  is,  must  come  as  of  the  United  States,  or  be  captured  in  war  and 

well  to  the  ship-using  as  to  the  ship-building  condemned  as  a  prize,  or  be  a4jndged  forfeited 

interest.    Even  if  we  remove  all  the  burdens  for  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

upon  the  use  of  ships,  it  will  avail  nothing  so  being  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 

long  as  the  ships  can  not  be  bought  or  made  as  States.    No  vessel  can  be  registered,  or,  if 

cheaply  at  home  as  abroad.  registered,  entitled  to  the  benefits  ana  privi- 

*'  If,  therefore,  our  tariff  laws  will  not  allow  leges  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  if  owned 

us  to  build  nor  our  navigation  laws  to  buy,  of  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 

what  use  is  the  bill  of  the  minority?    What  is  States  who  usually  resides  in  a  foreign  country, 

the  necessity  of  taking  burdens  from  the  run-  during  the  continuance  of  such  residence,  un- 

ning  of  veesels  which  we  have  not  and  can  not  less  he  be  a  consul  of  the  United  States  or 

buy  or  build  f  agent  for  a  partner  in  some  house  of  trade 

'^  Hence  the  minority  report  explicitly  says  consisting  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

tha^-  actuaUy  canying  on  trade  within  the  United 

"  While  the  committee  are  a4neraU]f  .gi«ed  upon  ^*!*f^,.^!f  ''^J''^  '°  "Iv^'^f^^'JllS  ^^  ^^ 

the  measune  propoeed,  the  mmority  are  oonstnuned  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  who 

to  notice  the  fiust  that  the  most  vital  and  prominent  ro-  reaides  more  than  one  year  in  the  country  from 

Uef,  by  the^freedom  of  mateiialB  for  ships  from  costoms  whidh  he  came,  or  for  more  than  two  yeara  in 

J  *i-      ^u...        V       1-             J  t_„^-_,_  unless  he  be  a  consul  or 

,.  -„  „  »^  -                              States.    No  vessel  regis- 

.».^., .«.»«  ^  »^.  ....^  •  ^.v.«  vum.«o«  by'remediea  tered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  liceiued 

which  only  affect  the  su^rfldal  ailments  whose  rs-  or  authorized  to  sail  under  a  foreign  flag  and 

moval  woold  leave  the  patient  in  os  dangerous  a  plight  to  have  the  protection  df  any  foreign  govem- 

**  ^^^''  ment  during  the  existence  of  the  rebellion  can 

**  Go  on,  gentlemen !    Modify  your  shipping  be  deemed  or  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 

laws,  remove  burdens,  extend  privileges,  copy  States,  or  to  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

the  British  code  I    We  will  aid  you  in  the  ex-  such  vessels,  except  unaer  provisions  of  law 

periment  as  far  as  you  go,  and  would  bid  you  especially  authorizing  such  register.    A  regis- 

go  Ibrther,  to  fare  better.     Compensate  for  ter  may  be  issued  to  a  vessel  built  in  a  foreign 

mail  service ;  make  ship-supplies  free ;  adapt  country  when  such  vessel  shall  be  wrecked  in 

your  rules  to  the  new  class  of  seamen ;  make  the  United  States  and  be  purchased  and  re- 

a  new  and  inexpensive  consular  code  for  their  paired  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if 

discharge  and  return  home ;  prohibit  the  ad-  the  repairs  equal  three  fourths  of  the  cost  of 

vanoe  wages  and  *  blood-money ' ;  allow  a  Nor-  such  vessel  when  repaired, 

wegian  or  Italian  to  be  an  American  mate;  ^'The  navigation  laws  are  practically  dead 

limit  the  liability  of  ship-owners ;  reduce  the  for  the  purpose  of  their  being.    Let  us — 

hospital-tax ;  modify  the  tonnage-tax,  or  repeal  "...  rise  on  stepplng^^toDet 

it  altogether;  erase  from  every  State  statute  Of th<ar dead selvea to bii^er things. 
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"  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  manreloas  that  in  set  forth  bj  its  author,  in  the  speech  made  be- 
this  majority  report  the  confession  is  naively  fore  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.  That 
made  that  oar  merchant  shipping  laws  remain  speech  is  entitled  to  much  emphasis.  As  the 
the  same  as  thej  were  originall j  ^med  more  sixth  of  the  ninetj-three  seaports  of  the  United 
than  fourscore  years  ago,  and  that  thej  were  States,  San  Francisco  owned  only  twelye  of 
all  that  were  needed  so  long  as  the  English  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  loaded  at  her 
]aw8  were  the  same  ?  And  yet  the  mfgority  port  for  Europe  daring  the  harvest  year  end- 
stop  short  of  the  one  prominent  and  majestic  ing  June  80,  1882.  For  that  period  she  paid 
feature  of  the  newly-constituted  English  sys-  in  freights  to  Europe  by  sea,  $16,069,789;  and 
tern — ^liberty  to  build  and  buy !  The  minority  to  and  from  all  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  $25,- 
say  that  *  our  error  was  in  not  imitating  Eng-  000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these  sums  went  to  for- 
land  in  so  modifying  our  laws  as  to  give  the  eigners,  When  this  appeal  for  self-interest  was 
American  marine  the  same  advantages  in  this  made  with  the  patriotic  fervor  aroused  by  the 
respect  that  English  shipping  was  given  under  thought  of  our  flag,  the  committee  gave  the 
English  laws';  and  yet  it  woald  perpetuate  suggestion  much  favorable  thought.  Nor  would 
the  error  by  a  blindly  selfish  persistence  in  the  I  reproach  myself  for  acquiescence  in  the  entire 
very  laws  which  England  repeded !  Well,  sir,  report  could  I  reconcile  it  with  my  old  and  ma- 
if  England  is  to  be  our  exemplar,  if  her  mari-  tured  ideas  as  to  protection, 
time  success  is  a  sign  that  her  laws  worked  **  In  urging  this  measure  the  San  Francisco 
beneficently,  then  let  the  obstructions  which  traders  evidently  felt  the  orphanage  of  navi- 
she  removed  be  removed  by  us.  This  the  mi-  gation  and  the  hopelessness  of  asking  for  a  re- 
nority  propose  in  the  amendments  for  free  ma-  peal  of  the  navigation  laws.  Which  way  soever 
terials  and  free  ships.  they  looked  they  saw  the  image  of  prot'Cction, 

"'  Without,  therefore,  arguing  at  length  any  like  Pinto's  countenance— iron  and  mexorable. 
of  the  lesser  propositions  in  the  majority  re-  Piteously  they  pleaded  that  their  plan  was  *not 
port,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  acquiescence  a  subsidy  levied  on  many  industries  to  benefit 
in  roost  of  the  measures  proposed  was  hearty  a  few,  but  simply  the  payment  of  a  debt  due 
and  earnest  by  the  whole  committee ;  while  the  by  the  many  enterprises  which  are  prospering 
reluctance  as  to  one  proposition,  the  *draw-  by  means  of  the  tariff  to  the  one  which  has 
back,' so  caUed,  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  been  ruined  by  it.'  They  pleaded  as  those  who 
the  belief  that  the  amendment  for  free  materi-  owned  the  cargo  which  was  jettisoned  to  save 
als  might  prove  more  acceptable.  And  if,  as  the  vessel,  and  that  they  should  be  made  good 
the  minority  hope,  both  should  be  adopted,  by  a  general  average  contribution, 
little  harm  could  result,  as  the  nullification  of  "  In  this  rhetorical  masfjuerade  they  meant 
the  bad  consequences  of  the  one  would  be  to  say :  ^  Behold  us,  the  victims  of  yoar  rob- 
nearly  perfect  by  the  adoption  of  the  other,  bery !  True,  you  may  have  robbed  us  under 
Or,  if  there  should  be  an  option  allowed  the  pleasing  disguises ;  your  self-seeking  may  have 
builder  to  choose  either  the  '  drawback '  or  made  your  larcenies  unwitting ;  still,  as  pirates 
free  materials  under  my  amendment,  the  adop-  of  the  land  you  have  destroyed  our  fair  and 
tion  of  the  drawback  thus  coupled  would  not  free  trade  upon  the  water.  And  as  you  have 
be  without  some  utility.  But  if  no  compro-  thriven  upon  this  piracy,  be  generous  to  your 
mise  be  tendered  in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  despoiled  victims,  as  you  have  in  your  coffers 
materials  or  ships,  I  want  no  allowance  fixed  on  the  loot  you  stole  from  us.  Be  patriotic  and 
the  Treasury,  no  leech  to  draw  its  blood  such  devoted  in  this  paramount  matter  and  in  our 
as  this  drawback  will  then  be.  death-agony !      No  longer  continue  to  help 

^*'  The  minority  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  Great  Britain  at  our  expense,  after  rifling  us 
adoption  of  the  drawbacK  proposed,  had  they  for  the  general  welfare  1 ' 
been  inclined  to  balk  the  majority  in  tJiis  ex-  "  It  is  upon  such  reasoning  as  this  that  we 
periment  All  the  minority  could  do  was  to  are  asked  to  allow  this  drawback;  and  if  there 
append  the  proviso  to  it ;  that  it  should  only  be,  as  Bastiat  held,  a  reciprocity  in  brigand- 
apply  to  ships  begun  after  the  passage  of  the  age,  let  us  steal  back  from  those  who  stole 
act.  from  us,  that  we  may  have  some  compensation 

'*  This  drawback  proposition  came  from  the  for  our  losses  by  the  restoration  of  something 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.    It  was  offered  of  our  own.    Let  us  cultivate  a  mutuality  in 

by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Page),  rascality  I    (Laughter.) 

It  was  drafted  by  an  experienced  merchant,  *' Having,  then,  shown  the  origin,  animus, 

Mr.  Hopkins.    It  was  not  written  on  the  Dela-  and  raiton  cPStre  of  this  so-called  drawback  in 

ware,  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  Mail  a  bill  to  revive  shipping,  may  I  not  ask: 

Steamship  Company,  as  will  appear  by  the  fact  *'  1.  Why  a  tariff  which  kills  an  industry  so 

that  their  interests  are  somewhat  adverse,  be-  momentous  as  ship-building  should  be  contin- 

eanse  the  section  is  not  applicable  either  to  uedf     I  have  shown  in  the  minority  report 

ships  already  afloat  or  on  the  stocks,  but  only  how  the  tariff  directly  ruins  ship-building  by 

to  those  which  shall  have  been  begun  after  the  its  enormous  burdens  on  the  materials.    I  have 

passage  of  the  act  given  in  Exhibit  B  a  list  of  the  taxes,  ad  valo- 

**  The  reason  given  for  this  clause  of  the  bill  rem,  on  the  principal  materials  used  in  steam- 
reported^  and  which  is  most  controverted,  is  ship  manufacture.    They  range  from  20  to  67 
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per  cent.    These  shoald  be  imported  free^  fash-  gation  laws,  so'  as  to  allow  registry  free  of 

ioned  and  ready  for  being  pnt  together  in  the  duty  as  to  all  vessels  the  same  as  if  built  and 

Teasel.    Certainly,  the  portion  of  the  labor  to  owned  here. 

be  done  in  putting  the  parts  together  may  not  **If  I  am  answered  that  this  will  destroy 

amount  to  much ;  but  if  it  do  not,  then  the  our  ship-building,  I  answer — 

cost  of  the  vessel  is  less.    This  is  a  desidera-  *^  1.  That  as  to  wooden  ships  and  ships  that 

turn  not  to  be  despised  in  a  desperate  case  like  are  *  auxiliary/  having  steam  and  sail,  such  as 

that  of  our  ship-building,  where  such  odds  fa-  Maine  is  now  making  for  California,  we  are 

vor  our  competitors.  assured  that  we  can  build  as  acceptably  and  as 

**  2.  May  I  not  ask  why  a  tariff  which  kills  cheaply  as  any  other  nation.  The  last  year's 
commerce  should  be  continued  ?  The  people  showing  in  Maine  demonstrates  that  her  ship- 
are  giving  answer ;  but  whatever  that  answer  yards  are  doing  well ;  there  being  80,000  tons 
is,  the  entire  and  beneficent  revision  of  the  completed  and  on  the  stocks  since  last  year, 
tariff,   with  the  resultant  reduction    in  the  They  need  no  bounty. 

price  of  materials  and  labor,  is  not  contem-  "  2.  That  as  to  iron  or  steel  vessels,  could 

plated.    Nor  is  the  revival  of  ooromeroe  on  a  we  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now  by  any 

large  and  normal  scale  likely  to  happen  as  the  change  of  fact  or  law  f    The  catalogue  of  our 

sequence  of  our  tariff  reform.  iron  and  steel  vessels  is  the  humiliation  of  our 

*' Commerce  means  barter,  exchange;  buy-  enterprise.    It  is  the  one  bar  sinister  on  our 

ing  and  selling,  both.    If  we  would  sell  our  escutcheon. 

products  abroad,  we  must  buy  abroad.  The  **  If  it  be  said  again  that  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff,  by  preventing  importations  or  exchanges,  navigation  laws  will  destroy  our  ship-yards, 
as  in  the  South  American  examples  which  the  we  reply  that  there  is  nothing  on  our  stocks 
report  of  the  minority  shows,  destroys  com-  of  much  general  consequence  in  iron  ship- 
merce.  Commerce  being  absent,  of  what  use  building;  and  since  the  business  will  not  re- 
is  the  ship  or  its  revival?  Of  what  use  is  the  munerate  without  subsidies  or  bounties  or 
telescope  if  there  were  no  stars,  or  the  spindle  general  taxes  on  all  the  people  for  one  inter- 
without  cotton,  or  any  instrumentality  with-  est,  let  us  try  the  experiment  which  other 
out  that  which  gives  it  employment?  So  that  nations  have  tried  successfully,  namely,  buy 
when  we  revive  commerce  by  revising  the  abroad,  since  we  can  not  build  at  home, 
tariff,  which  is  the  grand  obstacle  to  recipro-  "It  is  argued  that,  because  a  great  many 
cal  trade,  we  make,  and  make  profitable,  the  poor  ships  are  built  in  England,  those  are  the 
means  of  commerce— namely,  ships.  ships  that  we  would  buy  if  we  could  I    Un- 

**But  it  will  be  said  that  the  revisal  of  the  doubtedly  there  are  many  poor  carriages  built 

tariff,  especially  as  to  iron,  steel,  cable  and  in  England.    We  are  at  liberty  to  import  land 

cordage,  sail-duck,  plank,  deals,  lumber,  wire-  vehicles,  while  we  can  not  import  Vehicles  to 

rope,  rivets,  tubes,  bolts,  pipes,  iron  screws,  be  used  on  the  water.    When  we  do  import 

etc.,  touches  other  interests,  and  that  these  carriages  we  import  the  best    The  Americans 

are  ^  protected,'  and  that  the  protection  is  are  not  fools.    Let  the  buyer  of  a  horse  or  a 

riveted  upon  our  Government  as  an  American  ship   beware.    Why  should   not   trade    and 

policy.    This  would  seem  to  have  been  and  to  labor  be  left  a  little  to  natural  laws  ?    Are 

oe  our  shackled  condition.    Nor  do  I  see  how  there  not  regulations   more   powerful   than 

to  free  and  enlarge  either  ship-building  or  com-  Congress  can  make?    Repeal  burdens  and  re- 

merce  except  by  the  liberalization  of  our  bar-  straints;   stop  the    talk    about    stimulation; 

barous  and  prohibitive  tariff.    The  San  Fran>  practice  non  -  intervention — these  are  maxims 

Cisco  traders  are  more  politic.    They  accept  onlv  less  radical  and  wholesome  than  the  nat- 

the  outrage  as  accomplished ;  they  regard  the  ural  prescripts  which  ordain  them, 

tariff  as  perpetuated.    Hence  they '  beg ' — that  "Could  we  have  seen  ten  or  twenty  years 

is  their  word — to  have  the  loot  returned  to  ago  to-day  what  others  saw,  we  might  have 

them,  to  draw  back  the  plunder  and  place  it  had  to-day  a  splendid  fieet  of  screw-steamers 

where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  under  our  flag.     The  earnings   might  have 

"  Well,  I  say  to  them,  and  to  my  constitu-  been  saved  to  us.    We  relied  on  our  own 

ents  who  have  been  largely  interested  in  both  ship-yards,  and  in  1881  but  eight  of  the  44,468 

building  and  using  vessels,  that  lust  now  there  tons  of  steamers  built  on  our  seaboard  were 

is  no  chance  to  so  revise  the  tariff  on  the  com-  for  the  ocean,  or  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  Brit- 

posite  parts  of  a  ship  as  to  allow  us  to  make  ish  tonnage  built  the  same  year.    Our  citizens, 

it  as  cheap  here  as  it  can  be  made  or  bought  had  they  been  allowed,  would  have  bought  the 

abroad.  ships  of  iron  and  steel  we  could  not  bnUd. 

"Nor  is  it  possible  just  now  to  so  revise  our  One  of  the  oldest  ship-builders  and  owners  of 

tariff  as  to  make  our  trade  with  other  coun-  the  United  States,  formerly  a  member  here, 

tries  mutual,  and  thus  have  incoming  as  well  as  writes  me  that  had  we  had  the  privilege  of 

outgoing  cargoes,  which  bring  paying  freightage,  buying  iron  ships  there  would  to-day  have 

"  What  then?    This  and  only  this  as  the  been  two  hundred  of  them  under  our  flag; 

remedy  for  the  revival  of  both  ship-building  and  he  says : 

and  ship-usintt :  purchase  in  the  open  market  u  j  ^^  ^ot  beUeve  there  would  have  been  many 

of  the  finished  ship.    Bepeal  the  odious  navi-  more  ships  in  the  world  than  at  present,  only  we 
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should  have  had  our  shara ;  our  sons  would  have  had  <*  It  makes  the  hatniliation  worsQ  to  consider 

empjo7men^  and  our  country  would  have  been  bo  the  losses  in  money  as  well  as  the  prestige  at 

much  richer.    1  have  three  eons,  masten  of  shipe.    I  ''                             i         o 

ehall  never  build  another  wooden  ship ;  but  I  would,  ^TI  mi             .1             •          ▼«          «       .      ^««- 

if  I  could,  ffo  into  the  iron  shipe ;  they  last  longer.  "  The   gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

There  have  oeen  great  improvements  in  them  the  past  Randall)  has  called  upon  the  Treasury  for  the 

Ave  years,  and  we  would  liave  received  the  benefit  of  amoant  of  ocean  freights  on  exports  and  im- 

^®°*-  ports  daring  the  year  ending  June  80,  1882. 

**  Why  not  allow  the  merchant,  if  he  thinks  Maoh  loose  understatement  will  be  set  at  rest 

he  can  do  it,  to  get  his  ship  abroad,  and  try  at  by  the  report.    It  may  be  reached  by  the  av- 

least  to  ran  it  ?    He  will  not  charge  the  Trea»-  erage  percentage  on  the  values.    What,  then,  is 

ory  for  his  failure  and  loss.  the  result  f 

*'In  time,  as  in  Germany,  the  ownership  «*  Aggregate  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal 

leads  to  repair,  and  repair  to  bailding.    The  year  (exclusive  of  specie)  was  $1,475,182,881,  and  the 

number  of  ship-yards  and  workshops  increases,  freights  on  this  at  20  per  cent,  would  be  1296,086,566. 

imd  the  tonnage  l«.pB  up  nnderjis  impulse.  £°]r^l*L^~°"-^»(hS\T2.1|Lr!^'SiT 

That  which  seemed  a  mustard-seed  becomes  a  the  year  would  stand  thus:    Beceiveci  by  American 

mighty  tree.    Every  nation  has  tried  the  free-  ship-owners,  $42,908,044 :  received  by  foreign  shio- 

ship  experiment  but  the  United  States,  and  we  owners,  $252,128,521.    Making  eveiv  deduction  for 

are  lowest  to-day  ha  our  proportionate  share  of  S'*^  "«<J«  ^^^  9."^^  ^eidoo,  the  West  Indies, 

♦k^  ,«.>»:«.f;<x«  Jl*  ♦k^  »^«i/     XT/v  /x.»^  /lAn  o««,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Central  America,  etc,  this  enor- 

the  navigation  of  the  world.    No  one  can  say  ^^^^^  ^,^^1^  appears. 

it  is  a  failure  antil  it  is  tried.     All  other 

schemes — and  especially  its  opposite,  protec-  **  Looking  at  the  wall  of  adamant  which 
tion — have  been  tried  and  failed.  The  com-  shnts  as  in  from  all  the  world  and  shuts  the 
mercial  eminence  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  speak  world  out  from  us  in  this  once  famous  enter- 
of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Norway,  is  prise  of  ours,  can  we  draw  hope  from  the 
supreme  logic  for  the  trial  of  the  experiment,  prospect?  The  gigantic  results  of  a  hundred 
Germany  is  the  best  illustration ;  she  has  not  years  of  national  existence  and  energy  are  not 
as  good  coal  and  iron  as  we  have,  but  she  be-  discouraging.  Over  mountains  and  through 
gan  to  buy  her  ships  on  the  Clyde,  as  we  might  valleys,  apon  rivers,  across  continents  and  un- 
have  done  a  score  of  years  ago.  She  is  now  der  oceans,  oar  enterprises  by  rail  and  tele- 
building  her  own  iron  steamships.  She  builds  graph  have  developed  our  resources.  They 
now  more  than  she  buys.  She  has  never  sub-  astound  by  their  marvels.  And  yet  halting  on 
sidized.  Her  tonnage  in  1856-'57,  when  ours  the  shores  of  two  vast  oceans  we  have  said  to 
began  to  decline,  was  but  166,000  tons;  last  the  land,  or  rather  the  voice  of  either  ocean 
year  she  had  950,000 ;  oars  in  eleven  years  has  said  to  these  enterprises  and  products  of 
dropped  from  4,400,000  to  600,000,  and  all  its  the  mine  and  field:  ^Thus  far,  but  by  our 
vast  income  was  lost.  help  no  farther.    The  illimitable  ocean  is  be- 

*'  Last  week  I  read  that  a  new  steel  steam-  yond,  and  its  trident  is  in  another^s  grasp.' 

ship,  the  Rugia,  of  6,600  tons,  was  tamed  out  Upon  the  west  we  face  the  Orient,  rich  in  the 

for  our  trade  from  the  Vulcan  Works  at  Stet-  elements  of  commerce.     We  had  hoped  once 

tin,  warranted  for  the  safety  of  1,200  passen-  that  the  Pacific  would  have  been  an  American 

gers,  with  steel  life-boats  and  steam  steering-  lake.    That  hope  is  dead.    On  the  east  we  al- 

gear  and  a  refinement  in  the  reversal  of  her  most  touch  Europe,  with  its  teeming  indus- 

engines  in  seven  seconds.   German  growth  has  tries,  peoples,  and  civilizations ;  but  they  come 

been  in  iron  screw-steamers,  which  she  began  to  us  in  their  own  vessels,  and  bear  away  our 

to  bay  abroad.  They  could  not  afford  to  wait,  produce.    In  this  we  have  no  pay,  part,  nor 

this  phlegmatic  people,  for  their  own  ship-  lot.     On  the  south  we  were  reaching  across 

yards  to  arise,  but  began  to  repair  in  the  black-  gulf  and  sea  to  the  tropics  at  our  doors  and  to 

smith  shops  and  little  foundries  of  their  ^  free  the  republics  of  onr  continent.    Once  we  had 

towns,'  and   now,  where    the  little  furnace  mutual  relations  with  the  Dominion  on  our 

glowed,  mighty  engines  are  made  to  mate  the  north ;  but  this  and  all  such  visions  of  material 

ocean  in  its  wildest  tempest  I  supremacy  and   splendor    have  faded.     The 

^  Even  Japan  has  a  fleet  of  fifty-seven  iron  ocean-coamt  still  gives  us  its  thunderous  line  of 

steamers,  and  China  leaves  us  laggard  and  breakers,  its  seven  thousand  miles  and  more, 

unprogressive.     Fifty  years  of  Cathay — ^nay,  indented  with  harbors  of  safety  and  bays  of 

twenty  years — ^is  worth  more  than  a  century  wondrous  beaaty!    The  net-work  of  our  hun- 

of  our  experience.  dred  thousand  miles  of  railway  still  trembles 

^^  Twentv  years  ago  Norway  and  Sweden  with  its  immense  freight,  the  garnered  opu- 

traded  with  us  and  had  but  20,000  tons  in  the  lence  of  our  sky,  sun,  soil,  and  mine.    Cotton, 

trade ;  now  they  have  850,000.   The  Viking  is  corn,  and  petroleum — the  triumvirate  of  our 

abroad,  and  we  are  stupidly  looking  on.  Every-  common  weal — ^head  the  stately  procession  in 

body  is  making  money  out  of  our  carrying  and  which  a  thousand  forms  of  labor  and  graces  of 

commerce  but  oorselves.     What  avails  it  that  art  move  and  chant  their  praises  to  our  smil- 

ours  is  the  largest  carrying-trade  of  any  na-  ing  and  copious  land. 

tion  since  we  do  not  do  the  work  ?    It  adds  to  ^^  The  time  was  when  amid  the  glory  and 

the  humiliation.  pride  of  our  coantry  oar  models  of  ships  and 
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adrentnre  at  sea  were  the  theme  of  Ijre  and  sail.    It  is  sow  an  unknown  emblem  upon  the 

the  praise  of  eloquence.    It  was  comfort  and  sea.    We  welcome  every  race  to  our  shores  in 

wealtii  in  peace,  hope  and  safety  in  war.  the  vessels  of  other  nations.    Our  enormous 

**  It  was  the  horn  of  plenty  and  the  nursery  surplus,  which  feeds  the  world,  is  for  others 
of  seamen,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  inde-  to  bear  away.  We  gaze  at  the  leviathans  of 
pendenee  and  rights.  Why  should  America  commerce  entering  our  harbors  and  darkening 
not  have  her  part  in  these  elories  of  the  sea  ?  our  sky  with  the  pennons  of  smoke ;  but  the 
Was  she  not  discovered  by  the  genius,  daring,  thunder  of  the  engines  is  under  another  flag 
and  devotion  of  Columbus?  Were  not  our  and  the  shouting  of  the  captains  is  in  an  alien 
colonies  created  into  commonwealths  by  the  tongue.  Others  distribute  tiie  produce,  capital- 
men  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  found  ize  the  moneys,  gather  the  glories,  and  elevate 
here  new  empires  ?  Our  country  is  bom  of  their  institutions  by  the  amenities  and  benigni- 
the  sea !    Its  freedom  is  of  the  wind  and  wave,  ties  of  commerce ;  and  we,  boasting  of  our  in- 

*'  Shall  these  praises  be  forever  an  echo  of  vention,  heroism,  and  freedom,  allow  the  jail- 
the  past?  Are  we  to  take  no  part  in  the  en-  era  of  a  hated  and  selfish  policy  to  place  gyves 
lightenment  and  progress  in  science  and  art,  upon  our  energy,  and  when  we  ask  for  liberty 
of  which  commerce  is  the  procreant  cause  and  to  build  and  for  liberty  to  buy,  imprison  our 
infallible  gauge  ?  Has  the  sea  rolled  back  and  genius  in  the  sight  of  these  splendid  achieve- 
away  from  us  at  the  conmiand  of  the  insolent  ments. 
monarchs  of  capital  ?  ^^  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  would  that  we  should 

^'  To  one  bom  inland  the  sea  has  a  weird  and  once  more  fly  our  ensign  upon  the  sea,  assist 

wondrous  mystery.    I  have  studied  its  moods  us  to  take  off  the  burdens  from  our  navigation 

as  a  lover  those  of  his  mistress.    Through  the  and  give  to  us  the  first,  last,  and  best — the  in- 

generosity  of  my  fellow-legislators  here,  we  dispensable  condition  of  civilization  by  com- 

have  been  able  to  mitigate  somewhat  of  its  ter-  merce— liberty." 

rora.  Its  enchantment  has  led  me  over  liquid  Mr.  Dingley,  of  Maine,  representing  the  ma- 
leagues  on  leagues  to  remotest  realms.  Not  jority  of  the  committee,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
alone  does  it  enchant  because  of  its  m^estic  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
expanse,  its  resistless  force,  its  depth  and  unity,  his  seat  (Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York)  that  there  is 
its  cliffs,  bays,  and.  fiords,  its  chemical  quali-  no  subject  before  Congress  more  important 
ties,  its  monstrous  forma,  its  riches  and  rocks,  than  that  to  which  this  bill  addresses  itself, 
its  tributes,  its  graves,  its  requiem,  its  murmur  The  humiliating  fact  which  confronts  us  is  that 
of  repose  and  mirror  of  placid  beauty,  but  for  the  American  carrying-trade  is  rapidly  declin- 
its  wrath,  peril,  and  sublimity.  These  have  ing  and  the  American  flag  gradually  diaappear- 
led  adventurous  worthies  of  every  age,  by  sun.  ing  from  the  ocean.  The  following  statistics 
star,  and  compass  over  its  trackless  wastes,  ana  of  the  Treasury  Department  tell  the  story  more 
returned  them  for  their  daring,  untold  wealth,  strikingly  than  any  language  can  do : 
and  the  eulogy  of  history.                                      

'^  But  it  is  for  its  refiining,  civilizing,  elevat- 
ing influences  upon  our  land  that  tne  ocean  years. 
lifts  its  mighty  minstrelsy.    Unhappy  that  na- 
tion which  has  no  part  in  the  successes  of  the    

sea !    Happy  in  history  those  realms,  like  Tyre,  \^'  "" 

Sidon,  Carthage,  Greece.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Nor-  18Ao! '.'.'.'.'. 

way,  whose  gathered  glories  are  symboled  in    j^ 

the  trident!    Happy  in  the  present  are  those  ises! !!'.!! 

nations  who,  under  the  favonng  gales  of  com-    ^|7o 

merce,  the  fostering  economies  of  freedom,  i^;;;;;; 

and  the  unwavering  faith  in  the  guidance  of  iS8i!.'!.*!! 

Providence,  bear  the  blessings  of  varied  Indus-    ^^^ 

try  to  distant  realms  and  bring  back  to  their 

own  the  magnificent  frmUi  of  ceaseless  inter-  ^'  By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen 

change  I    Happy  that  nation  whose  poet  can  that  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 

raise  his  voice  to  herald  the  hope  and  human-  is  prospering,  as  well  as  all  our  other  protected 

ity  of  its  institutions  in  the  grandeur  of  the  fa-  mterests.    Restricted  as  it  is  to  American  ve»- 

miliar  symbol  of  Longfellow  :*  sels,  without  competition  from  abroad,  it  occu- 

"Sailon,0  Union,  strong  and  great!  pies  precisely  the  same  position  as  all  other 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears,  domestic  interests.    While  the  statistics  show 

With  all  gie  hopes  of  future  years,  only  a  small  gain  in  tonnage  over  that  exhib- 

Is  banging  breathless  on  thy  fate  I  ited  in  1866,  yet  there  has  been  such  an  in- 

"  Amid  this  divided  marine  dominion,  in  crease  of  steamers  as  to  add  materially  to  the 

which  one  power  alone  has  half  the  rale  of  the  actual  carrying-tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in 

ocean,  shall  America  sit  scepterless  and  forlorn  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  country.    In  1866, 

— dethroned,  ignoble,  dispirited,  and  disgraced?  estimating  one  ton  of  steam-vessels  as  equal  to 

The  ensign  of  our  nationdity  takes  its  stars  four  of  sailing-vessels,  which  is  very  near  the 

from  the  vault  of  heaven.    By  them  brave  men  fact  as  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
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we  bad  the  eqmva]ent  of  4,581,451  tons  of  sail-  been  anj  decline  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 

iog-yessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  this  country  since  the  war.    At  no  period  in 

^'  In  1881  we  had  on  the  same  basis  the  the  history  of  this  oonntry  has  oar  foreign 

equivalent  of  5,975,078  tons,  showing  a  gain  commerce  increased  more  rapidly  than  since 

in  the  actual  carrying  capacity  of  onr  coastwise  1865.    From  1850  to  1880  the  population  of 

tonnage  of  1,893,627  tons,  or  80  per  cent.    It  this  country  increased  115  per  cent.,  while  our 

is  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  this  increase  foreign  commerce  increased  during  that  same 

has  been  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  peric^  400  per  cent.,  showing  that  our  exports 

capacity  of  competing  railroads  has  increased  and  imports  have  increased  over  our  popnla- 

120  per  cent  during  the  last  decade.    So  far,  tion  nearly  800  per  cent, 

then,  as  the  coastwise  trade  is  concerned  it  is  **  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was  pleased 

in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  while  some  bur-  to  intimate  that  the  tariff  of  1861  had  repressed 

dens  have  been  pointed  out  which  should  be  our  foreign  commerce,  which  the  tariff  of  1846 

removed,  yet  on  the  whole  we  may  point  to  it  had  fostered,  and  to  give  this  as  a  reason  for 

as  having  to-day  more  than  three  times  the  the  decline  of  our  foreign  carrying-trade.    But 

tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit-  the  facts  are  against  him.    During  the  fifteen 

ain  engaged  in  similar  coastwise  trade.  years  from  1846  to  1861,  the  foreign  commerce 

**  But  it  is  when  we  turn  to  our  foreign  car-  of  this  country  increased  $525,000,000 ;  but 
rying-trade  that  we  find  a  humiliating  story,  between  1865  and  1880  this  commerce  in- 
told  by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  creased  $1,000,000,000.  In  1855  the  imports 
ment.  The  salient  facts  of  these  statistics  are  and  exports  of  the  United  States  were  $586,- 
these :  In  1840  82*9  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  625,866,  of  which  about  $405,000,000  were 
and  imports  of  the  united  States  was  carried  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  only  $181,- 
in  American  vessels,  but  in  1882  ouly  15*5  per  000,000  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1880  the  exports 
cent  was  thus  carried.  Here  in  forty-two  and  imports  of  the  United  States  were  $1,618,- 
years  has  been  a  decline  of  67*4  per  cent,  in  770,683,  of  which  American  yessels  carried 
the  foreign  carrying-trade  of  the  United  States,  only  about  $280,000,000.    If  American  vessels 

'*  Looking  still  closer,  as  to  the  time  when  had  carried  the  same  proportion  of  the  imports 

this  decline  took  place,  we  find  that  16*4  per  and  exports  of  the  Umted  States  in  1880  which 

cent  of  it  was  before  the  civil  war,  and  12*2  they  did  in  1855,  there  would  have  been  $1,- 

per  cent  since  the  war,  and  that  the  enormous  200,000,000  for  American  tonnage,  but  instead 

decline  of  38*7  per  cent,  took  place  during  the  of  that  our  vessels  actually  carried  less  than 

four  years  of  the  conflict    It  will  thus  be  seen  one  fourth  of  that 

that  the  decline  of  our  carrying-trade  dates  ^*  Looking  more  closely  at  the  figures,  we 

from  1855,  and  that  the  decadence  before  the  find  that  neither  the  so-called  revenue  tariff  of 

war  was  as  great  as  the  decline  which  has  1846,  nor  the  modified  revenue  tariff  of  1857, 

taken  place  since  the  war.  nor  the  so-called  protective  tariff  of  1861,  has 

*^  We  also  find,  looking  at  this  period,  that  exerted  any  influence  over  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  decline  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for  our  foreign  carrying-trade.  Under  the  tariff 
employment  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  rapid  of  1842  our  carrying-trade  prospered ;  under 
before  the  war  as  during  any  other  penod  the  tariff  of  1846  it  prospered  for  nine  years, 
since  in  the  history  of  this  country.  In  1856  and  then  steadily  declined  during  the  remain- 
there  were  507  vessels  built  in  the  United  ing  six  years  before  the  tariff  of  1861  was 
States  for  the  foreign  carrying-trade,  the  high-  enacted. 

est  point  reached  in  our  history.    In  1856  the  ^'  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  look  for  the 

number  declined  to  463 ;  in  1857  to  807 ;  in  causes  of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  carrying- 

1858  to  108 ;  and  in  1859  to  107.  trade  beyond  the  tariff.    Our  exports  and  im- 

*^I  allude  to  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or-  ports,  which  represent  commerce,  have  been 

der  to  remove  the  impression  which  has  ob-  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and  yet  our 

tained  in  many  quarters,  that  the  decline  of  American  carrying-trade  has  been  constantly 

our  foreign  carrying-trade  began  with  the  war.  declining,  and  consequently  it  is  not  any  de- 

^*  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  further  dine  of  commerce  which  has  caused  the  diffl- 

into  the  details  of  that  decline,  it  is  important  culty. 

we  should  be  enabled  to  ^x  specifically  the  **  But  my  friend  from  New  York  was  pleased 

cause  or  causes  of  this  decline  in  order  to  pro-  to  say  that  the  tariff  of  1861  prevented  any 

vide  a  remedy  for  it  successful  competition  with  the  ship-builders 

^  And  in  the  first  place  I  wish  to  show  that  of  the  Clyde  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels, 

the  cause  of  this  decadence  was  not,  as  my  the  inference  being  that  if  we  had  continued 

friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oox)  alleges,  be*  the  tariff  of  1846  all  would  have  been  well. 

caose  our  commerce  has  declined.    That  gen-  **  Let  us  look  at  this  daim.    The  duty  on 

tieman  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  high  tariff  iron  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1846  was  80  per 

of  1861  had  caused  a  decline  of  our  commerce,  cent,  and  the  duty  on  iron  imposed  by  the  tar- 

and  that  a  decline  in  our  exports  and  imports  iff  of  1861  averaged  about  40  per  cent    Now, 

to  be  carried  necessarily  had  resulted  in  giving  this  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  these  tariffs 

ocean-carriers  less  to  do.  made  a  change  in  tJie  cost  of  the  iron  used  in 

'*  It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has  ship-building  of  only  a  littJe  more  than  one 
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quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound.    What  would  one  steam,  and  not  the  free-sbip  law,  that  gare  the 

quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  have  done  for  ns  in  English  merchant  marine  the  advantage  of  oar 

the  competition  with  English  iron- ship  hnild-  own  which    has  resulted  so  disastrously  to 

ers  ?    Nothing  at  all.    Consequently  the  diffi-  American  tonnage.     Speaking  of  the  results 

oultj  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  under  of  the  first  yearns  operations  of  this  law,  he 

the  tariff  of  1846  was  practically  as  great  as  says : 

the  difficulty  in  their  construction  under  the  >'  Our  [the  British]  ship-owDere  riAtarally  viewed 

tariff  of  1861.  vith  ^^reat  alarm  the  rapia  stridee  made  by  American 

"  I  have  alluded  to  this  point  merely  to  Bhioping.   Nor  were  their  fean  allayed  by  a  refereDce 

show  that  the  oanae.  of  the  decline  of  the  'St^^^:l^S^^ir^;;t:it::^X 

American  foreign  carrying-trade  are  outside  «wien«i  to  rgwoZ  6«»  898,956  Uns.then  had  b^  a 

of  any  controversy  between  the  friends  of  a  deerecm  in  the  ptarafUr  repeal  qfl80,b76  tans.     Our 

tariff  for  revenue  and  a  tariff  for  protection.  potUian  appeared^  uUr^ort^  eriiieal  /  and  had  it  not 


of  free 

aside  tne  larm  argumeni  ot  tne  gentleman    then  and  there  have'gaioed  an  "aitcendency 
from  New  York :  might  not  afterward  have  been  easily  overcome.  .  .  . 

wihai  one  advantage  which  our  great  American  eom- 


had  only  incidental  effects.    It  u  a  plain  fact  of  bis-  polled  by  the  aorew. 

toiy  that  the  decline  in  ship-buildmg  began  before 

the  war  and  the  high  tariff.— iVor^A^fn«r»canJ!^W^,  **  Speaking  subsequently  of  the  contest  for 

No.  183.  supremacy  of  the  seas  between  1853  and  1854, 

"It  is   important,  Mr.  Speaker,   that  we  Jtb-'^*  dwtingmshed  English  ship-bailder 

should  brush  aside  all  of  these  things  which  ^  * 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  under  ,  "  A  very  larye  amount  of  canital  had  been  invested 

consideration,  «;d  endeavor  to  «,n.e  down  to  glH^^S^-^  tt  ^^r'tht" 'bTrStf  d^  o} 

the  facts  we  are  investigating  and  ascertain  the  1854  ^^re  becoming  unremunemtivo,  owing  to  this 

causes  and  devise  remedies  for  the  difficulty.  competition  of  Britiah  iron  and  screw  ateamera,  whidb 

*^  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was  pleased  were  the  main  weapon  whereby  we  bade  defiance  to 

to  intimate  that  one  great  cause  of  the  success  ***«  competition  of  aU  other  nations  in  the  generil 

^f*u^  Dr^f^k  ^»..<r:»^  4-..;i^  ,.<.  A»«i«..f  ♦!,„♦  «#  ocean  race  tlien  just  commenced.^Lindsay'fl  **Mer- 

?u  *^  ?."i'Sl  carrymg-trade  as  against  that  of  ^^^  Shipping/'^  page  868.                      ^ 

the  United  States,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  ^^  *'    *^ 

1849  Great  Britain  modified  her  navigation  "Oonld  we  have  a  stronger  confirmation  of 
laws  so  as  to  admit  to  registry  nnder  her  laws  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  free-ship  policy 
foreign-built  vessels.  Now,  I  have  to  reply  to  which  England  inaugurated  in  1849  that  gave 
that  suggestion  that  the  facts  show  quite  oth-  her  an  advantage  over  us,  but  that  it  was  solely 
erwi^e.  This  modification  of  the  British  law  the  accidental  revolution  in  the  ocean  carrying- 
took  place  in  1849,  it  is  true ;  and  as  its  influ-  trade  which  saved  her  from  being  distanced 
ence  was  exerted  at  once,  we  should  reason-  more  and  more  by  our  wooden  dipper-ships? 
ably  expect,  l¥om  the  importance  araigned  to  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  free-ship  remedy,  a  steady  gain  from  that  the  inception  of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  car- 
time  forward  of  British  tonnage  as  against  rying-trade  between  1855  and  1861  was  due  to 
American.    But  an  investigation  will  show  the  two  causes  : 

fact  is  exactly  the  reverne.  From  1849  for  '^  1.  The  great  change  in  over-ocean  trans- 
three  years  the  merchant-marine  of  the  United  portation  which  was  gradually  being  made 
States  increased  more  rapidly,  as  compared  from  wooden  vessels  to  iron,  and  from  sails  to 
with  that  of  the  United  kingdom,  tiian  ever  steam  and  the  screw-propeller — a  change  which 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Between  gave  England,  with  her  cheap  labor  and  her 
1849  and  1856  the  merchant  marine  of  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  near  the  sea-shore,  a 
United  States  increased  1,877,985  tons,  and  greater  advantage  than  we  had  when  wood 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  894,828.  It  was  the  only  material  of  which  vessels  were 
was  during  this  period  of  six  years'  operation  built. 

of  the  free-ship  policy  of  Great  Britain  that  **  2.  The  adoption  in  1854  of  the  policy  of 

the  American  merchant  marine  enjoyed   its  removing  every  burden  from  and  giving  every 

highest   prosperity.      This  prosperity  would  possible  advantage  to  her  merchantmen,  conp- 

have  increased  after  1855  haa  it  not  been  for  a  led  with  liberal  appropriations  in  the  form  of 

new  factor  which  appeared  in  the  revolution  postal  pay,  as  well  as  subsidies,  to  secure  the 

then  fairly  inaugurated  from  wood  to  iron  and  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  all  parts  of 

sails  to  steam.  the  world ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Ameri- 

**  Even  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  the  most  promi-  can  Government  neither  lifted  a  burden  nor 

nent  promoter  of  the  British  legislation  of  offered  any  encouragement  to  her  marine. 

1849, 18  compelled  to  admit,  in  his  'History  of  '* It  was  not  until  1855-*56  that  these  causes 

Merchant  Shipping,'  that  it  was  in  fact  the  began  to  exert  a  marked  influence  and  to 

revolution  fh>m  wood  to  iron  and  sails  to  change  the  current  of  the  foreign  carrying- 
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trade.    Prof.  Samner  agrees  gabstantiallj  with  drance,  and  more  than  one  third  of  all  our 

this  view,  and  I  maj  add  that  even  Mr.  Wells,  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrTlng-trade 

in  his  work  on  the  Amerioan  merchant  marine,  was  swept  from  the  ocean,  either  bj  captore, 

concedes  that  these  were  the  real,  substantial,  or  by  sale  to  avoid  capture, 

and  efficient  difficulties  which  came  npon  ns  **  Daring  this  time  England  was  intrenching 

and  changed  the  current  of  our  foreign  carry-  herself  in  the  position  she  occupied.    She  was 

ing- trade.  building  up  great  iron  ship-yanls,  and  getting 

'*  So  long  as  wooden  sailing-vessels  con-  an  advantage  difficult  to  overcome, 
trolled  the  foreign  carrying* trade  of  the  world  ^'  If  our  hands  had  not  been  tied  during  that 
we  had  an  advantage  in  the  construction  of  time,  unquestionably  we  should  have  adopted 
vessels  over  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  some  policy  that  would  have  met  the  advances 
We  had  the  cheaper  material,  and  this  superior  of  England  in  this  race  on  the  ocean.  But  we 
cheapness  of  material  enabled  us  to  bridge  over  could  do  nothing,  and  when  the  war  closed  we 
the  difference  in  labor ;  for  it  must  be  remem-  saw  not  only  one  third  of  our  ships  swept  from 
bered  that  in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  the  ocean,  but  also  the  iron  ship-yards  of  Great 
vessel,  as  compared  with  the  oonstraotion  of  Britain  firmly  established,  and  built  up,  too,  by 
an  iron  vessel,  the  wood  or  timber  when  it  is  every  possible  encouragement.  We  saw  dock- 
cut  from  a  tree  is  further  advanced  toward  the  yards  built  from  tonnage  taxes  exacted  in  part 
completion  of  a  vessel  than  is  the  iron  when  from  American  vessels  that  entered  British 
the  ore  has  been  dug  from  the  mines,  smelted,  ports,  with  all  the  ingenuity  that  could  possi- 
and  rolled  or  hammered  into  bars,  angles,  and  bly  be  devised,  even  going  so  far  in  order  to 
plates.  The  amount  of  labor  to  be  put  upon  establish  steamship  lines  that  she  made  con- 
the  wooden  vessel  after  the  tree  has  been  tracts  with  yarious  navigation  companies  to 
felled  is  less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  of  put  on  steamship  lines,  engaging  that  the  6ov- 
labor  that  is  required  to  build  the  iron  vessel  ernment  would  secure  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
after  the  ore  is  taken  from  its  bed.  lines  8  per  cent,  dividend. 

'^Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  we  oc-  ^'This  was  the  course  of  England  at  the  time 

oupied  the  vantage-ground,   possessed   when  when  our  hands  were  tied.    And  then,  when 

wooden  sailing-vessels  ruled  the  sea,  no  nation  we  came  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 

could  cope  with  us.  hands  were  again  tied — tied  because  of  the  in- 

^*  At  that  time,  also,  all  our  laws  relating  to  direct  results  of  the  war.    Bear  in  mind  that 

our  merchant  marine  were  precisely  the  same,  we  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  a  depreciated 

with  the  same  difficulties,  with  the  same  dis-  currency  and  inflated  prices.     We  came  out 

criminations  as  the  English  laws.   But  in  1852,  with  speculation  raging  over  the  land,  und  the 

1868,  and  1854  the  Parliament  of  England  be-  result  was  that,  with  the  engrossment  of  the 

gan  the  revision  of  her  merchant  shipping  laws,  public  mind  in  the  problems  of  reconstruction, 

and  removed  every  burden  from  her  vessels  it  was  practically  impossible  until  the  resump- 

engaged  in  the  foreign  trade ;  while  we  looked  tion  of  specie  payments,  and  until  the  large 

on,  too  confident  in  the  position  we  occupied,  profits  that  arose  from  the  opening  of  the  far 

And  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  fatal  error  in  West  and  from  the  building  of  railroads  had 

the  policy  of  this  country.    From  1855  to  1861  passed  away,  and  until  tlie  rate  of  interest  on 

there  was  a  steady  decline  year  by  year,  as  capital  came  back  to  the  normal  figure,  and 

rapidly  as  at  any  time  since  the  war,  in  our  even  below — ^it  was  impossible,  I  say,  until 

foreign  carrying- trade.    If  the  American  Con-  about  the  year  1878  or  1879,  for  us  to  adopt 

gresB  at  that  time  had  come  forward  and  lifted  any  efficient  measures  that  could  have  built  up 

all  the  burdens,  and  amended  the  shipping  the  American  foreign  carrying-trade, 

laws  so  as  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  our  "  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  instead 

vessels  as  the  English  Government  gave  to  of  being  amazed  at  the  rapid  decline  of  the 

their  vessels,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  the  American  foreign  carrying-trade  under  these 

American  Government  had  given  such  generous  circumstances,  we  should  almost  wonder  that 

mail  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  mail  it  has  stood  the  trial  so  well, 

steamship  lines  as  the  English  Government  was  *^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  discussed  what 

giving,  then  we  should  not  have  to-day  to  seems  to  me  to  be  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  in 

lament  over  so  humiliating  a  decadence  of  which  we  are  placed,  I  wish  to  approach  next 

American  shipping.  the  question  of  remedies.    The  foreign  carry- 

*^  But  more  than  tl/at,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1861  ing-trade,  unlike  the  coastwise  trade,  and  un- 
came  the  terrible  conflict  of  arms,  the  civil  like  any  other  business  we  have  in  this  coun- 
war,  which  engrossed  the  energies  and  the  try,  is  an  unprotected  trade.  It  mu^t  be  car- 
capital  of  this  country  for  four  long  years,  ried  on  on  the  highway  of  the  ocean,  where 
Instead  of  building  up  our  shipping  and  our  competition  from  all  nations  meets  it  on  a  com- 
resonrces,  we  were  tearing  down ;  instead  of  mon  platform.  No  possible  device  that  we  can 
constructing  vessels,  we  were  destroying  them  make,  no  possible  legislation  that  is  open  to  us 
with  powder  and  shot  and  shell.  But  what  after  our  maritime  reciprocity  treaties  have 
was  England  doing  all  that  time  ?  She  looked  been  entered  into— for  it  must  be  remembered 
on  and  laughed  at  our  discomfiture.  She  let  that  while  formerly  there  was  a  10  per  cent, 
the  Alabama  sail  out  of  her  ports  without  bin-  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  imports  in 
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American  vessels,  long  ago  treaties  entered  portion  of  those  vessels  were  for  the  coast- 
into  at  a  time  when  wooden  sailing-vessels  wise  trade ;  but  some  of  them  were  for  the  fur- 
enabled  us  to  control  the  ocean,  have  prevent-  eign  trade. 

ed  us  from  making  anj  arrangement  or  giving        *'The  fact  has  developed  itself  nnmistakably 

any  preference  to  American  vessels  over  ves-  that  the  only  reason  we  do  not  extend  that 

sels  of  foreign  nations.  trade  further,  that  we  do  not  build  more  wooden 

^^  Consequently  we  are  in  this  difficulty  in  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade,  is  that  after  we 
respect  to  the  tonnage-tax.  If  we  abolish  the  have  built  them  we  can  not  mn  them  as  cheaply 
tax  as  to  American  vessels,  by  that  very  act  as  our  foreign  competitors, 
we  abolish  it  as  to  foreign  vessels.  We  can  ^*  Why  not  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  qnes- 
not  take  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  en-  tion  of  wages  of  seamen  is  one  that  meets  ns 
deavoring  to  protect  our  own  vessels  by  direct  here  and  can  not  be  overcome.  I  wish  to  show 
legislation,  without  giving  the  same  advantage  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
to  the  foreign  vessels  that  come  into  competi-  foreign  carrying-trade  the  question  of  wages, 
tion  with  them.  While  giving  every  other  in-  especially  as  to  sailing-vessels,  is  not  one  Ujat 
terest  in  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  proteo-  seriously  interferes  with  us.  And  why  ?  The 
tion  of  either  a  high  or  a  low  tariff,  we  com-  American  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign  carry- 
pel  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  to  ing-trade  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  is  in 
go  out  upon  the  highway  of  the  ocean  and  foreign  ports,  and  so  has  the  privilege  of  en- 
meet  the  open  competition  of  other  nations.  gaging  her  seamen  at  any  port  she  may  visit.    It 

**0f  course  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  go  back  may  be  that  in  shipping  men  at  San  Francisco 

now  on  the  policy  of  maritime  reciprocity,  and  New  York  there  is  a  slight  discrimination 

which  was  adopted  in  the  days  when  we  could  — ^not  much,  by-the-way — bemuse  from  the  na- 

control  the  ocean.    We  have  to  devise  reme-  ture  of  the  case,  competing  upon  the  ocean  on 

dies  in  spite  of  these  difficulties.  the  same  platform,  wages  of  seamen  have  been 

*^  There  are  two  things  that  must  be  done  if  brought  down  to  a  common  standard.    The 

we  are  to  revive  the  American  foreign  carry-  difference  in  price  between  the  wages  of  sea- 

ing-trade.    What  are  they  ?    First,  we  must  men  in  New  York  and  Liverpool  is  trifling, 

by  our  legislation  or  otherwise  make  it  possi-  Practically,  with  the  liberty  which  a  vessel  has 

ble  for  a  vessel  floating  the  American  flag  to  when  it  enters  a  foreign  port  to  ship  a  new 

carry  our  exports  and  imports  as  cheaply  as  crew,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  sailing-ves- 

the  vessel  of  any  other  nation  oan  do.    The  sels  are  concerned  this  is  not  an  element  that 

nation  which  will  do  the  carrying-trade  of  the  enters  seriously  into  the  question, 
world  the  most  efficiently  and  cheaply  will  se-        "  So  far  as  steamships  are  concerned,  which 

cure  it,  and  in  securing  it  will  control  the  ocean,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  trade  require  a 

"  Then,  after  we  have  done  that,  we  must  permanent  crew,  there  is  some  difficulty,  but 
also  make  it  possible  for  an  American  ship-  not  enough  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  ex- 
owner  or  would-be  ship-owner  to  obtain  ves-  tension  of  our  foreign  carrying-trade, 
sels  for  his  trade  at  no  higher  cost  to  him  than  **  Then,  what  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  ? 
to  our  foreign  competitors.  I  need  not  argue  I  may  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are 
those  two  propositions;  they  are  self-evident,  largely  difficulties  which  legislation  has  erected 
The  problem  fur  us  to  solve,  therefore,  is  how  or  may  remove.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
to  do  these  two  things.  some  of  those  difficulties,  difficulties  which  this 

**First,as  to  the  running  of  vessels  after  they  bill,  unanimously  reported  by  both  the  Joint 
are  built ;  for  obviously  there  can  be  no  useful  Select  Committee  on  Sliipping  and  the  Corn- 
end  attained  by  any  policy  to  secure  cheap  ves-  mittee  on  Commerce,  has  sought  to  remove, 
sels  to  American  ship-owners  or  would-be  ship-  ^^  When  the  committee  came  to  consider  the 
owners  unless  after  they  obtain  those  vessels  problem  of  how  to  build  iron  vessels  under 
they  can  run  them  as  cheaply  as  our  English  such  a  condition  of  facts,  there  was  one  prin- 
rivals.  ciple  which  they  unanimously  accepted,  and 

^*  Now,  some  one  has  said — not  in  the  course  that  was  that  no  policy  having  reference  to 

of  this  debate,  but  it  has  been  said — that  there  the  supply  of  iron  steamsliips  to  revive  the 

was  no  difficulty  in  that  direction.    I  wish  to  American  foreign  trade  would  be  wise  or  suo- 

say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  cessfnl  unless  it  looked  to  the  building,  ulti- 

lie  right  here.    And  yet  the  difficulties  are  such  mately  at  least,  of  iron  steamships  in  our  own 

that  they  can  be  not  entirely  but  largely  over-  country.    There  was  no  difference  of  opinion 

come  by  legislation.  on  that  point.    All  said  we  must  look  to  that 

'*  I  wish  to  cite  as  proof  that  there  is  diffi-  result,  and  that  any  policy  which  could  not 

culty  here  this  simple  fact :  for  ten  years  we  accomplish  this  would  be  a  fatal  one — fatal, 

have  been  enabled  to  build  flrst-dass  wooden  first,  because  all  history  proves  that  no  com- 

vessels  as  cheaply  as  any  other  nation  in  the  mercial  state  ever  maintained  its  supremacy  on 

world^  quality  for  quality.    In  my  own  State  the  ocean  unless  it  built  its  own  vessels  as  well 

of  Maine,  and  even  m  the  district  which  I  rep-  as  sailed  them ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  time 

resent,  during  the  last  year  over  40,000  tons  of  of  peace  no  nation  could  maintain  its  commer- 

wooden  vessels,  the  finest  ever  constructed,  ciaJ  independence  unless  it  had  the  facilities 

were  successfully  built     To  be  sure,  a  large  within  its  own  grasp  and  its  own  control  for 
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shipping  its  own  merohandise.    Sappose  a  war  cision  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  build  oar  own 

to*aajr  shoald  break  out  in  Europe,  and  £ng-  yessels. 

land  should  engage  in  conflict  with  a  country  '*  That  provision  of  oarnavigation  laws  which 

able  to  put  cruisers  upon  the  sea — ^privateers,  it  restricts  the  right  of  American  registry  to  ves- 

maj  be — when  85  per  cent  of  the  produce  of  sels  built  in  this  country  was  not  the  narrow, 

the  West  is  being  shipped  in  foreign,  mainly  unstatesmanlike,  and  unwise  legislation  which 

in  English  vessels — in  such  an  event  all  the  the  gentleman  from  New  York  represents  it  to 

produce  of  the  West  shipped  in  English  vessels  be.    It  was  enacted  at  the  very  foundation  of 

would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  Oovemment,  in  response  to  the  following 

the  power  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain,  suggestion  of  Washington  to  Congress : 

Therefore,  I  say  in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  «  ^^  g^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^riook  the  tendency  of  a  war, 

American  people,  and  partiouiariy  tne  people  of  and  even  piepantiona  for  a  war,  among  the  nations 

the  West,  would  suffer  more  than  the  belliger-  moat  oonoemed  in  active  commeroe  with  this  country 

ents  themselves.  to  abridjge  the  means  and  thereby  at  last  enhance  the 

'*  Again,  thirdly,  no  policy  is  wise  or  safe  Pjjj»  ^^'^S^^'l^mm^J^d  it  tT^ow  wri^u?^ 

which  contempktes  resorting  to  foreign  coun-  S^S?>m"Kw  far  aSdi^whit  modeir^y  b2"e"x^ 

tnes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  our  ships  for  dient  to  guard  against  embarraasmcnts  irom  these 

our  American  marine,  because  no  nation  can  contingencies  by  such  encouragement  to  our  own 

maintain  its  independence  and  defend  itself  in  navigation  as  will  render  pur  commerce  and  a^icult- 

time  of  war  unle«  it  i.  able  to  improvise  «»d  Krir.S^'5*^:XS:r MtST*"'^  ' 
build  its  own  vessels.    Consider  for  a  moment 

in  what  situation  we  should  have  been  placed  "  Those  laws  have  stood  from  that  day  to 
in  1862  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  send  to  £ng-  this.  They  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
land  to  have  the  little  Monitor  built  for  us.  official  approval  of  Washington  himself.  They 
What  would  have  become  of  our  ports,  of  come  to  us  with  the  indorsement  of  Jefferson, 
which  the  gentleman  from  New.  York  (Mr.  of  Adams,  of  Madison,  of  Monroe,  of  all  the 
Hewitt)  spoke  so  eloquently  the  other  day,  if  fathers  of  the  republic.  They  come  to  us  in 
at  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war  we  had  been  this  shape  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  nation  which  tried  to  sdd  we  could  not  successfully  defend  ourselves 
oruw  us?  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  we  built  up  a  merchant  marine  con- 
the  mercantile  marine  is  the  militia  of  the  sea,  strocted  in  our  own  country, 
occupying  the  same  position  on  the  ocean  that  **  Two  lines  of  policy  were  considered  by  the 
the  State  militia  do  on  the  land.  No  nation  committee,  both  of  which  looked  to  making  it 
ever  maintained  its  power  upon  the  ocean  un-  feasible  to  build  our  ships  at  home.  One  policy 
less  it  had  a  commercial  marine  of  its  own.  proposed,  and  that  which  I  think  all  the  mem- 
Therefore  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  more  than  a  bers  of  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
question  of  bunness,  more  than  a  question  of  cept  as  a  complement  to  the  section  which  has 
whether  we  shall  have  a  part  of  this  carrying-  been  reported,  is  to  provide  that  materials  ad- 
trade.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  nation  vanced  to  the  point  of  bars,  angles,  rods,  etc., 
shall  be  able  to  defend  itself;  it  is  a  question  may  be  imported  in  bond  duty  f^  when  they 
of  national  security  and  national  independence,  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for 

^*No  policy,  therefore,  that  looks  to  making  the  foreign  trade, 

thia  nation  dependent  upon  a  foreign  nation,  *^  But  the  committee  were  conscious  that 

upon  a  nation  like  England,  for  the  supply  of  with  a  free-material  clause  standing  alone, 

vessels  for  its  merchant  marine  can  be  wise  or  with  8,000  miles  of  ocean  between  us  and 

safe.  England,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  us  en- 

^  This  to  my  mind  is  the  serious  objection  tirely  dependent  upon  Engknd  for  the  mate- 
to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  rials  for  the  construction  of  our  ships.  We 
York  (Mr.  Cox)  to  authorize  the  purchase  and  believe  there  should  be  coupled  with  a  plan  of 
American  registration  of  foreign-built  ships,  that  kind  some  provision  which  would  enable 
Such  a  policy  can  not  develop  iron-ship  build-  our  builders  to  use  materials  produced  in  this 
ing  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impos-  country  by  American  workmen  at  higher-cost 
sible  for  any  ship-builder  to  pay  60  per  cent,  labor. 

more  for  labor  here  and  buUd  ships  in  close  "  The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 

competition  with  the  Clyde.    There  can  be  a  section  providing  for  the  importation  of  ma* 

only  one  way  in  which  our  builders  could  hope  terials  from  foreign    countries  duty  free,  and 

to  compete  on  the  free-ship  basis,  and  that  is  another  section  providing  for  a  drawback,  so 

by  cutting  down  the  wages  of  our  laborers  60  called,   whenever  the  materials  used  are  of 

per  cent.    This  is  simply  impossible.  American  production,  a  drawback  to  the  ex- 

'*  Therefore  I  say  that  the  free- ship  plan  can  tent  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign  material  of  the 
not  develop  iron-ship  building  in  this  country,  same  kind.  This  drawback  would  practically 
It  could  do  it  in  Germany,  where  wages  are  as  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  build- 
low  as  in  England,  or  lower,  but  it  could  not  ing  an  iron  steamship  in  this  country  and  in 
do  it  in  the  United  States,  with  our  wages  for  England,  which  is  about  80  per  cent.  This 
labor.  It  may  as  well  be  said  first  as  lait  that  drawback  would  practically  come  from  the 
the  free-ship  plan  would  be  practically  a  de-  tonnage- tax,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
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flionld  be  willing  to  abolish  if  five  sixths  of  it  of  Great  Britain  has  aathorized  the  corporatton 

did  not  fall  on  foreign  vessels.  of  Glasgow  to  do  this  work — to  widen  and 

'^  The  committee  believed  that  we  might  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river  and  to  boild 

nse  this  tax  in  the  way  of  building  up  our  own  dook-yards;  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 

commercial  marine,  so  as  to  enable  our  ship-  has  authorized  the  imposition  of  a  tonnage-tax 

builders  to  use  American  materials,  by  giving  upon  American  as  well  as  other  vessels  enter- 

them  a  drawback  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  ing  that  port,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 

at  the  same  time  giving  builders  the  privil^e  expenses  of  improving  that  river.    Yet  gen- 

of  importing  materials  in  bond  duty  free.     We  tlemen  sometimes  tell  us  that  Great  Britain  has 

were  thus  for  placing  home  materisls  and  for-  not  aided  in  all  these  enterprises;  that  she  has 

eign  materials  on  substantially  the  same  plat-  let  her  shipping  severely  alone,  allowing  her 

form,  and  giving  the  ship-builder  or  rather  the  own  local  communities  even  to  deepen  and 

ship-owner,  for  the  drawback  goes  to  theorigi-  widen  her  rivers.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  Great 

nal  owner  of  a  vessel,  the  choice  of  American  Britain  has  authorized  her  municipal  oorpora- 

or  foreign  materials,  without  discriminating  tions  to  do  what  she  has  not  done  herself— to 

against  home  materials.  collect  from  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world 

*^  The  committee  believed  that  this  pro-  a  tonnage-tax  to  pay  the  expenses  of  river  and 
vision,  without  taking  any  money  from  the  harbor  improvements.  What  she  has  done 
Treasury,  which  comes  from  ordinary  sources  through  her  city  corporations  she  has  to  all  in* 
of  revenue,  and  giving  the  ship-owner  the  ad-  tents  and  purposes  done  for  herself, 
vantage  of  importing  in  bond  materials  duty  **  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  wise 
free  from  fureign  countries,  or  of  using  home  that  Congress,  imposing  as  it  does  a  tonnage- 
materials,  would  be  likely  to  build  up  iron-ship  tax  which,  if  circumstances  permitted,  we 
building  in  this  country,  and  revive  the  Amer-  should  be  glad  to  abolish,  should  ti^e  the 
ican  foreign  carrying-trade.  Such  was  the  amount  of  this  tax  and  devote  it,  not  to  the 
opinion  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  widening  or  deepening  of  any  river  with  the 
which  proposed  the  plan,  and  such  is  the  view  of  building  up  commerce  and  furnishing 
opinion  of  the  New  York  maritime  associa-  facilities  for  ship-yards,  but  indirectly  expend 
tions  and  ship-owners  of  experience.  it  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  of  our 

^*  A  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually  country  to  build  their  own  vessels,  while  at 
comes  from  the  tonnage-tax.  and  in  the  next  the  same  time  we  establish  our  merchant  ma- 
five  years  the  tax  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  rine  so  that  we  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  tax  five  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
sixths  of  which  is  paid  by  foreign  vessels,  and  me  that  this  may  be  done  without  taking  a 
which  we  may  properly  nse  to  encourage  the  single  dollar  of  the  revenue  that  may  be  de- 
development  of  the  American  merchant  ma-  rived  from  any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  tax- 
rine.  ation.    And  it  may  be  limited,  if  yon  please, 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  Great  to  the  amount  which  may  be  coUected  from 

Britain,  as  a  government,  does  not  impose  the  tonnage-tax,  because  if  the  mode  of  col- 

what  is  called  a  tonnage-tax,  but  it  imposes  leoting  the  tax  be  changed  to  the  English  sys- 

a  light-dnea  tax,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  really  tem  of  a  tax  on  each  entry,  instead  of  one  mill- 

a  tonnage-tax.    More  than  this ;  in  the  case  of  ion  and  a  half  we  would  have  two  million 

a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  dollars  and  over.    Thus  we  shall  imitate  the 

having  harbors  or  rivers  capable  of  improve-  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  principle,  however 

ment,  the  corporation  of  the  city  is  authorized  different  may  be  the  application, 

to  impose  a  tax  upon  all  tonnage  that  may  en-  *'  I  wish  simply  to  say  in  conclusion  that 

ter  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex-  this  is  more  than  a  local  question.    It  is  not  a 

penses  of  such  river  or  harbor  improvements,  question  of  building  up  a  ship-yard  here  and 

^^  Take,  for  instance,  the  river  Clyde,  which  there.  It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  building 
was  originally  but  a  brook,  so  to  speak.  The  up  even  a  most  beneficent  industry  in  our 
corporation  of  Glasgow  was  autnorized  to  country.  It  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  national 
deepen  and  widen  the  channel  of  that  river  question  which  reaches  every  part  of  this  coun- 
and  to  build  docks,  with  the  view  of  fitting  try.  The  great  West  is  interested  in  this  ques- 
that  river  to  be  the  center  of  the  iron-ship  yard  tion  if  possible  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world.  The  corporation  of  Union,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  our  ex- 
Glasgow  is  authorized  to  impose  upon  every  ports  is  produced  there.  It  is  indispensable  to 
vessel  entering  the  port  a  tonnage- tax  for  the  tier  that  there  should  be  an  American  mer- 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  improv-  chant  marine,  not  simply  to  compete  with  a 
mg  the  river.  American  vessels  entering  the  foreign  merchant  marine,  but  an  American 
Clyde  to-day  pay  to  the  corporation  of  Glas-  merchant  marine  upon  which  we  may  rely  in 
gow  a  tax  which  is  used  to  defray  the  expenses  time  of  war.  It  is  more  even  than  that.  It  is 
of  deepening  and  widening  the  river  and  pre-  a  question  of  national  safety.  While  Great 
paring  it  not  only  for  navigation  bat  also  for  Britain  to-day  is  doing  all  she  can  to  develop 
the  iron -ship  yard  center  of  the  world.  her  iron- ship  yards,  while  she  is  building  81 

*^  Gentlemen  may  say  that  Great  Britain  per  cent,  of  all  her  war-vessels  and  war-en^nes 

herself  has  not  done  this ;  but  the  Government  m  private  iron  and  steel-ship  yards,  why  should 
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we  not  do  Bomething  for  the  encouragement  That  section  25U  of  the  BeviaedStatoteB  be  amend- 

ofour  merchant  marine?   It  is  a  matter  which  ed  bo  aa  to  read  aa  toUows :                  ^^       .     ^ 

concerns  the  safety  of  the  nation;  it  concerns  J^^LJ^Uln^-cSinf^^                             t 

oar  indepenaence ;   it  ooncems  our  national  and  used  in  the  oonstruotion,  equipment,  repain,  or 

prestige.  supplies  of  American  vessels  employed  or  to  be  em- 

**  When  I  was  abroad  in  Enrope,  going  from  ployed  exclusively  in  the  foreign  trade,  including  the 

port  to  port,  I  saw  so  rarely  the  American  flair  H*^^'^®??  ^^  Atlantic  ports  and  Pacific  ports  of 

K:  *  V:  ^      \t               iiucij  iruo  .ojuciivttu  uais  ^^  Umted  States,  may  be  withdrawn  from  bonded 

that  It  was  the  source  of  humUiaUon  to  me,  warehouse  tne  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the 

for  I  felt  the  nation  was  better  known  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  presciibo ;  and  if  the 

flag  which  floated  f^om  the  inast-lieads  of  its  duty  shall  have  been  already  paid  on  such  materials 

ships  and  exerted  a  srreater  influence  in  oonse-  ^  ^"®^»  ^^  ■*™®  •*^*1^  ^®  refunded  and  repaid  to  the 

qaenoe  of  th.t  th  J  anything  else     We  «^  2^^^^»^-<^'«-l~-'^'^— '^^ 

known  abroad  by  the  flag  which  floats  m  for-  oii-ir                  jjv      jj.      ^l^i 

eign  harbors.    Oar  influence  is  felt  abroad  in  ,  ^^"^^  ^^.  T"  amended  by  addmg  the  fol- 

proportion  to  the  extension  of  our  merchant  ^^^^^  provision: 

marine.    Our  commerce  is  more  or  less  de-  ^"^f^J  '"^S^^^^^^i"  ^^V®^^"^.  *5^.^ 

n^n.i/^n*'  ^«  Sf   tt.  «r/»ii  o»  #v.i»  \r^A^,^^^A^^«^  s*.  oonstrucd  to  repeal  section  2793  of  the  Revised  Stat- 

pendent  on  it,  as  weU  as  our  independence  m  ^^,  ^^  nr^dded  aUo,  That  the  aggregate  duty 

peace  and  our  safety  m  war.     1  beg  of  you,  imposed  under  this  section  in  any  one  year  upon  any 

gentlemen,  therefore,  however  many  differ-  vessel  engaged  in  no  other  foreign  trade  than  the 

ences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  methods,  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 

to  b,  willing  to  try  something,  to  teke  a  step  ^C^^^h^'of  M^SJ^l^^'l^^.Su'KSiS! 

forward  in  this  matter,   for  if  we  go  on  ten  ^gu  ^^  Panama,  or  any  ports  or  places  in  flie  West 

jrears  more  in  the  way  we  nave  been  going  on  India  Islands,  shall  not  exceed  80  cents  per  ton. 

for  twenty-five  yean  past,  the  American  mer-  ^he  foUowing  new  sections  were  added  to 

chant  manoe  and  the  American  flag  will  have  ^^^  ^^ .          ^^ 

faded  from  the  ocean."  xxn.     '             a             i*     *  _*  -^            ^ 

Mr.  Springer,  of  lUinois.  argued  that  there  or'S^^'Iri'^^'SSie^'^rUrSigTl^ 
was  notbing  in  tue  Constitution  to  authorize  boIs  or  seamen  has  been  paid  under  protest  to  any 
the  prohibition  of  Stato  or  municipal  taxation  ooUeotor  of  customs  or  consular  officer,  and  appUca- 
on  yessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  ^^^  has  been  made  within  one  year  from  such  pay- 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  section  11  of  the  ^"i  ^""^  ^^  Pl^n^  '''■  remission  of  the  same, 
bill  as  reported  was  amended  by  adding  a  pro-  ^n^ds'tSTSefp:^^^^^^ 
▼iso  **  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  ves-  was  illegally,  improperly,  or  excessively  imposed, 
sels  engaged  in  the  whaling  business.''  An  sh^  have  the  power,  either  before  or  after  the  same 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Murch,  of  Maine,  ^^  ^^  ^,\^^  '^^^  \^^  T'???'^'  ^  "^H°^  "^ 
by  way  of  substitute,  and  designed  to  maintain  V^  °^  T"^  fine,  penalty,  lorMture,  exacUon,  or 
^j  »»»/  v»  9uwi»t»uM7,  auyx  waif^ujiyi.  w  luatuMuu  ^jjjinre  as  hc  may  think  proper  from  any  moneys  in 

the  practice  of  paymg  advance  wages  to  sea-  the  Treasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

men,    was  rejected.      The  following   further  That  section  8966  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  be  amend- 

amendment  to  section  11  was  then  adopted :  ^  hy  striking  out  the  words  **  propelled  in  whole  or 

Andthatalllawsorpartsofhiwsrequiringthepav-  IL^"!^ J^ wL ."^  ^  ^"^  "^"^  "  "^"^"^"^ 

SSnir  for^S*  ^M^^t^^J^^  ffifc^Kv^S  8«^>0N  2966.  Whin  merchandise  shall  be  import- 

sioner  for  the  shipment  of  seamen,  if  shipwd  by  said  ^  ^^             ^    ^  ^^^^  United  States  from  anyfor- 

master  or  owners,  be  and  the  same  are  nersbr  re-  s              /  *^            i    ^""r^r    ?"  „   """*  *ry  *"* 

timU.1*    aC>«/^?  TK^f^frKa  ^tifjo.  «f  5,^  oSX,.s««  «^  country  m  vessels,  and  it  shall  appear  by  the 

pealed .   />aw<^i,  ^'^'L*^*^  1?*^? "v^^  "52.  *^*PP°«  bffls  of  Udinir  that  the  i^erohandise  so  implied  is  to 

8ut«^«.d  that  no  fees  shsU  e  charged  for  «ioh  .•^^^'SSs^'Sff  drArL^trTSZ^' 

warehouse :  and  when  it  does  not  appear  by  the  bills 

Section  15  was  stricken  out.    Section  16  was  of  lading  that  the  merchandise  so  imported  is  to  be 

amended  to  read :  immedif^ly  delivered,  the  collector  of  the  customs 

Thst  iostesd  of  the  ssseHiment  of  fcrty  cents  per  SSdl3'^.^SSSSS!°»r  ^L'JtSSS  rf*S?«  t^r  ^^ 

month  upon  sewnen  engssed  in  the  foreign  ouTylM>.  p«°<»~  warehouse,  st  tlie  leanest  of  the  owner,  mss- 

tr«l*,  authorized  by  sSZns  4888  «id^  oftiS  t'lZ!1^yS^2k^tljA^ff^J!^7'  "'^ 
S«TiMd  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  there  shaU  here-  *'S,*'^ '?H?**^o'^,'Sf  ^'^.^^'.Tf^t.  a 
sfter  he  assessed  «id  collected  twen^  cents.  ed?idlS2°thS*t£  fotej?''*^  "•  '""''• 
Section  17  was  amended  to  read  as  follows:  When  the  license  to  unload  between  the  setting 
Skj,  17.  That  the  individual  liability  of  a  ship-  *^i  ^^  ^^  *>«  «"»  *»  ffninted  to  a  sailing-vessel 
owner  shall  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of  any  or  &  '^^^  *^5  secUon,  a  fixed,  uniform,  and  reasonable 
debts  and  lialnlities  that  his  indmdual  share  of  the  «>n>P«nMtion  may  be  allowed  to  the  hispeotor  or  m- 
vessel  bears  to  the  whole.  And  the  aflffreffate  liabUi-  ■pe<*o»  fo'  wrvice  between  the  setting  and  nsmg  of 
tiss  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels  on  aooount  of  the  same  *?•  S*^'  ^<*®'  •'»<*  nwnilations  as  the  Secretary  of 
BhaU  not  exceed  the  value  of  such  vessel :  Phtvidsd.  *^S  Treasury  may  prescribe,  to  be  received  by  the 
That  this  provision  shall  not  aflfoct  the  lUbility  of  any  «>U»<?»'  fro™  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
owner  incurred  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  ^^^^^  and  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  inspector  or  in- 
ner prevent  any  claimant  from  joining  all  the  owners  ■P*<*0"» 

in  one  action.    Nor  shall  the  same  apply  to  wages  On  the  adoption  of  section  18  a  vigorous  de- 
due  to  persons  employed  by  said  ship-builder.  bate  occurred,  various  gentlemen  opposing  it 
For  section  14  the  following  substitute  was  as  creating  a  subsidy  to  ship-builden^  and  others 
adopted :  pressing  strongly  for  a  substitute  m  favor  of 
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free  ships;    Finally,  the  following  snbstitate  Section  22  was  stricken  out  altogether,  in 

was  adopted :  yeas,  185 ;  nays,  85 ;  not  yot-  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  opposed 

ing,  69 :  its  oonstitationality. 

,«  -nri.             *      .             1    1.  11  v^  Finally,  the  measure  was  amended  by  strik- 

^'ST^L^®-  ^^*"i  ""^  ^'^*"'^*/S'^  '^'^K^  ing  out  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twen^ 

ooDBtruoted,  equipped,  repaired,  refitted,  or  lupplied  :7*/^        ".       *  **<%»wwu,  uumvu^vuvu,  auu  ^^^"^ 

witb8hip»8  storeijfor  the  foreign  trade.  indudiM  the  tiieth  sections  relatmg  to  subsidies  and  free 

trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  <^  the  ships,  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 

United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  materiala  of  the  subsidy  and  free-ship  provisions.    The  vote  on 

production  of  the  Umted  Statee,  the  owner  or  owners  tWg  radical  change  was  as  foUows  : 

of  such  vessel  smul  be  entitled  to  receive  and  collect  ° 

from  the  United  States  a  ilrawback  or  sum  equal  in  Yeas— Anderson,  Armfleld,  Atherton,  Atkins-Barr, 

amount  to  the  duty  which  would  have  been  collected  Bayne,  Berry,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Blackburn,  Bland, 

on  imported  materials  of  like  description  and  of  equal  Blount,  Bowman,  Briffgs,  Brumm,  Buchanan,  Buck, 

quality  with  the  American  materials  used  in  the  con-  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Cabell,  Caldwell, 

struction,  equipment,  engines,  boilers,  attachmenta,  Campbell,  Carlisle,  Chace,  Clardy,  Clark,  Clements, 

and  other  appurtenances  of  such  vessel,including  ro-  Cobb,  Converse,  Cook,  Covington,  William  R.  Cox, 

pairs,  outfits,  and  suppUes :  JVovidsd.  That  in  asoer-  Crapo,  Cravens,  Crowley,  Culberson,  Cullen,  Curtin, 

taining  such  drawback  the  duty  shall  be  computed  George  B.  Davis,  Dawes,  Dezendorf,  Dingley.  Ellis, 

on  iron  and  steel  advanced  in  manufacture  not  be-  Ermentrout,  EiretL  Ford,  Forney,  Frost,  Ueddea, 

yondthopointofplates,  angles,  bars,  and  rods:  Ftv-  Godshalk,  Grout,  Hall.  N.  J.  Hammond,  Harmer, 

vided  aUo.That  such  drawback  on  any  article  shall  Beiy.  W.  Harris.  Haseltine,  Haskell,  Hatch,  Hcil- 

not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  market  price  man,  Herbert,  Hill,  Hltt,  Holman,  House,  Hubbs, 

of  such  article  in  the  collection  district  in  which  the  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Jadwin,  Geo^W.  Jones,  Phineas 
vessel  shall  be  built,  ropured,  refitted,  or  su 
and  the  market  price  of  a  similar  article  in  the 


the  case  of  the  original  construction  of  any  vessel  pro-  Mutchler,  JNeal,«ororoas,Oates,U'JNeUl,l'eeUe,feiPoe, 

pelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam;  and,  in  the  ag-  Pcttibone,  Phist«r,  Prescott,  Randall,  Ranney,  Bay, 

gTOffate,  the  drawback  or  sum  paid  under  this  section  ^®^.  ^^^^t  J<>hn  B.  Rice,  Theron  M.  Rice,  Wm. 

Bhui  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  amount  of  ton-  ^-  Rioe,  Rich,  Ritchie,  Geo.  D.  Robinson,  Jas.  8. 

nage-tax  coUectod  in  such  year:  And  vroffided  fur-  RoMnson,  Russell,  Ryan,    Bcranton,  Shallcnberger, 

^A«r,Jf  the  fund  herein  provided  in  any  one  year  is  J««.   W.   Singleton,   Otho  R.   Singleton,    Skinner, 


claimants  and  accepted  by  them  in  ftUl  payment  of  all  son,  Wm.  U.  ihompson,  Amos  lownsend,  K.  W. 

claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  this  Townshend,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner,  Ty- 

law:  And  provided  fuHher,  That  this  section  shall  ler,  Vance,  Van  Acniam.  Van  Horn,  Van  Voorhia, 

apply  only  to  vessels  commenced,  repaired,  refitted,  JX**Jj   *^""%.^^    V  •'^«  Y."™*'?.  Watson,    Webber, 

or  supplied  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Wellborn,  Whitthome,  Chas.  G.  Williams,  Willis, 

That  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1883,  any  WiUits— 159.         . , ,  .  ^   ^    ^        ^     , 

citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  purchase  Nats— Aikcn,  Aldnch,  Barbour,  Beach,  Belmont, 

the  whole  of  any  steam  or  sail  vessel  constructed  Bliss,  Braflg,  Buckner,  Candler,  Cannon,  Carpenter, 

mwnly  of  steel  or  iron,  no  matter  where  said  vessel  Cassidy,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cutts,  Lownd.es  H.  Davis, 

may  have  been  built,  whetlier  within  the  United  Deerinff,  De  Motte,  I>owd,  Dwight,  Evms,  Sewell  8. 

States  or  m  a  foreign  country,  or  whether  said  vessel  FarweU,  Flower,  Garrison,  Guenther,  Hardenber^h, 

may  have  been  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  alien  Hardy,  Hepburn,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hoge,  Jorgensen, 

or  aliens ;  and  said  vessels  shall  be  registered  free  of  Kasson,  King,  Leedom,  McCoid,  McCook,  Robt.  M. 

duty  as  to  the  hull,  spare,  appliances,  outfit,  and  equip-  McLane,    Morse,    Nolan^    Pa^   ^""^^Jj.  l*»y»on» 

ment  (including  boilers,  engines,  and  machinerv,  ii  a  Phelps,    Scoville,  Sherwm,  Simonton,  Dietrich  C. 

steam- vessel)  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  l>y  the  Smith,   Speer,  Stone,  Strait,  Tucker,  Updegraff,  Up* 

collector  in  any  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  to  wn,  Wadsworth,  Walter  A.  Wood.— 64. 

whom  application  for  such  registry  may  be  made  by  «ot  Vomro— Belford,  Beltzhoover,  Black,  Blan- 

said  citizen  or  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  chard.  Brewer,  Browne,  Joe.  H.  Burrows.  Calkins, 

said  vessel  had  been  built  in  the  United  States :  /Vo-  Camp,  Caswell,  Chapman.  Colerick,  Cornell  J>arra]l, 

tided,  howwery  That  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  Davidson,  Deuster,  Dibrell,  Dugro,  Dunn,  Dunnell, 

vesselsofmorethan  1,500  tonsregistry,  to  be  employed  Chas.  B.  FarweU,  Fisher,  Fulkeiaon,  George,  Gib- 

in  the  foreign  carrying-trade  exdusively,  and  not  in  Bon,  Gunter.  John  Hammond,  Henry  8.  Harris,  Ha- 

the  coastwise  trade,  excepting  between  ports  on  the  zelton,  Henaerson,  Hemdon,  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  His- 

Atlantic  and  ports  on  the  Pacific  ocean:  Provided^  cock,    Hoblitzell,    Hooker,    Hon,   Houk,   Hubbell, 


and  appliances  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  con-  Toung — *lt, 

'^nX.^Hr^^^t  &^%^  ,  The  mS  .mended  then  p«»ed  fte  House, 

after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1888,  for  the  foreign  trade,  Jan.  12,  1888.    It  came  up  for  oonflideration  in 

including  the  trade  between  AUantic  and  Pacific  the  Senate  Maroh  8,  1883,  and  was  amended  by 

iwrto,  may  be  imported  in  bond  under  such  rmla-  gtrikinfl  oot  sections  18, 14. 16,  and  22.    It  then 

OOM  as  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  may  nrescnbe :  pg^j^d  that  body. 

and  upon  proof  that  such  materials  have  been  used  *^  _-^  — ^  ,^^_  U.-^—  ^ fp.  ^  v:ii  #^.4>i,^.^ 

for  such  purpose,  no  duties  shaU  bo  collected  orpald  ,.  !*•  ™^*"  ■^"^  »■••— The  bill  for  the  re- 

thereon.  hef  of  Fitc-John  Porter  came  np  m  the  Senate 
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Dec.  28,  1882.     It  aathorized  the  President  to  oooUyoontemplAtin^  a  presumed  defeftt  of  bis  comrades 

nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  <>?  S®  '^^'  ""u  '^^'  ""^  ^^^H"*  L*^*  ^^  divMon 

sent  of  the  Seiai,  U>  appoint  Fitz^ohn  Porter,  ?^^/a  rSUht'^/.rfnffifn^e2^L^^^^ 

late  a  niigor-^neral  of  the  United  States  vol-  an  order  was  sent  to  Porter  to  attack  the  right  flank  or 

nnteers  and  a  brevet  brigadier-general  and  coIo-  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  upon  which  hLs  own  line  of 

nel  of  the  army,  to  the  position  of  colonel  in  march  must  bring  him,  but  that  he  had  willfully  dia- 

the  army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  ?tl't;f^ui'^Jllf^'^^Tr.^^^J^^^^4 

j^      <        i_  1.  ij>  V    V        J.  av    A«          M  L»  that  m  this  way  was  lost  the  opportunity  to  destroy 

grade  and  rank  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  Jackson's  detached  foroe  before  the  other  wing  of 

dismissal  from  the  army  by  sentence  of  conrt-  Gen.  Lee*8  armv  could  join  it,  and  that  this  juncdon 

martial  promulgated  Jan.  27, 1868,  and,  in  his  having  been  eflected  during  tue  night  of  the  29th,  the 

discretion,  to  place  him  on  the  retired-list  of  ^^^^  Gen.  Pope's  army  on  ^e  80^  thus  resulted 

the  amy  as  o Wade,  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^o^,^S;  ^cSSf^Wr^.^ 

thereby  increased  m  nnrober  to  that  extent,  following  all-important  fkcts  are  fhlly  established: 

It  was  reported  by  the  minority  of  the  Military  As  Porter  was  advancing  toward  Gainesville,  and 

Committee  and  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Se welL  of  '^hUe  yet  nearly  four  nules  from  that  place  imd  more 

New  Jersey.    Mr.  Logan,  of  Dlinois,  presented  ?i«  two  miles  fW>m  the  newest  pomt  of  the  Warren- 

^      •     -I*          Tl  •  ^'o""'  r\  ""**v">  I"  ««»«"««'«  ^u  turnpike,  he  met  the  nght  wing  of  the  Confederate 

a  minority  report  m  opposition  to  it.  .^ny  gf^ooJ  strong,  whlcS  hadUrived  on  the  field 

Mr.  Sewell  of  ooorse  based  his  argument  on  that  morning  and  was  alreadv  in  line  of  battle.    Not 

the  finding  of  the  advisory  board  appointed  being  at  thatmoment  quite  iully  informed  of  the  ene- 

April  12,  18T8,  by  Prerident  Hayes,  and  con-  my's  movenjents,  and  Wng  ttien  under  orders  from 

risting  of  Mai..Gen.  J.  M.  Schofie^  Brig.-Gen.  l^^^^^^t'XTt^e^t^^^^ 

Alfred   H.  Terry,  and   Ool.  and  brevet  Miy.-  Vhen  McDowell  arrived  on  the  field  with  later  infor- 

Oen.   George  W.  G^tty.     He  read  many  peti-  mation  of  the  enemy,  and  later  and  very  different  oiv 

tiona,  opinions,  and  memorials,  in  favor  of  the  ders  ftom  Pope,  assumed  the  command,  and  arrested 

restoration  of  Fitz- John  Porter,  and  cited  the  ^^J^l^^S^^'  Jill?  ^^^f  T*5f  J™  J'wiTT 

1*           «^i_       :i*         1^        ■•       a  11  for  doubt  that  the  main  body  of  Ijee  s  army  was  at- 

oondnsions  of  the  advisory  board  as  follows :  ^ady  on  the  field  and  far  in  Advance  of  Pope's  army 
These  chai^^es  and  spedfloations  certainly  bear  no  in  preparation  for  battle.  Gen.  McDowell  promptly 
dlMsemible  resemblance  to  the  fi&ots  of  the  case  as  now  decided  not  to  attempt  to  go  farther  to  the  nont,  but 
established.  Yet  it  has  been  our  duty  to  carei\illy  to  deploy  his  column  so  as  to  form  line  in  connection 
compare  with  these  fkcts  the  views  entertained  by  the  with  Gen.  Pope's  right  winff,  which  was  then  engaged 
couit-nuurtial,  as  shown  in  the  findings  and  in  the  re-  with  Jackson.  To  do  thu  uen.  McDowell  separated 
view  of  the  case  which  was  preparedTor  the  informa-  his  corps  entirely  ftom  Gen.  Porter's,  and  thus  relln- 
tion  of  the  President  by  the  Juoge- Advocate-General,  quishea  the  command  and  ail  right  to  the  command  of 
who  had  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  thus  to  clear-  rorter's  corps.  McDowell  did  not  give  Porter  any 
ly  perceive  every  error  mto  wUch  the  court-martial  order  to  attack,  nor  <Ud  ho  give  him  any  order  what- 
was  led.  We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  submit  ever  to  govern  nis  action  after  their  separation, 
in  detail  the  results  of  this  comparison,  and  that  it  will  It  does  not  appear  from  the  testimony  that  he  con- 
be  suflicient  for  us.  fo^n^  out  ths fundamental  errortj  veycd  to  Gen.  Porter  in  any  way  the  erroneous  view 
tt»d  to  Mv  that  all  the  eteenUal  fade  in  every  inetance  of  the  military  situation  which  was  afterward  main- 
etand  atU  in  the  clear  and  abeolute  eantraet  to  thote  tfdned  before  oourt-nuutial,  nor  that  he  suggested  to 
euppoted/aeie  upon  tokioh  Qen,  I^^rter  was  aii^udged  Gen.  Porter  any  expectation  that  he  would  make  an 
gviuty.  attack.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  all  the 
The  fhndamental  errors  upon  which  the  conviction  witnesses  as  to  what  was  actually  said  and  done,  the 
of  Gen.  Porter  depended  may  be  summed  up  in  few  information  which  McDowell  and  Porter  then  had  re- 
words. It  was  maintained,  and  apparently  established  spectinff  the  enemy,  and  the  movement  which  Mc- 
to  the  satisfaction  of  thecourt-maitial,  that  only  about  Dowelldeoided  to  mi^,  and  did  make,  with  his  own 
one  half  of  the  Confederate  army  was  on  the  field  of  troops,  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  left  no  room 
Manassas  on  the  29th  of  August,  while  Gen.  Lee,  with  for  doubt  in  Porter's  mind  that  his  duty  was  to  stand 
the  other  half,  was  still  beyond  the  Bull  Run  Mount-  on  the  defensive,  and  hold  his  position  until  McDow- 
ains ;  that  Gen.  Pope's  army,  exclusive  of  Porter's  ell's  movement  could  be  completed.  It  would  have 
corps,  was  engaged  in  a  severe  and  nearly  equal  con-  indicated  a  great  error  of  military  judgment  to  have 
test  with  the  enemv,  and  only  needed  the  aid  of  a  done  or  ordered  the  contrary.  In  the  situation  as  then 
flank  attack  which  Porter  was  expected  to  make  to  in-  fhUy  known  to  boUi  McDowell  and  Porter, 
sure  the  defeat  and  destruction  or  capture  of  the  Con-  Gen.  Pope  appears,  fVom  his  orders  and  from  his 
federate  foroe  in  their  front  under  Gen.  Jackson ;  that  testimony,  to  have  been  at  that  time  wholly  ignorant 
McDowelland  Porter, -*'*- "'^ -"-"-'--'-       t>___,_      .,...    ^•'-'_,^._^  _    ^.^.^  ^. j.^xu j 

leadioff^  had  advance 

head  of^ their  column  ^ __      ^      

WarrenUm  turnpike,  where  they  found  a  division  of  army  could  not  reach  the^eld  of  Manassas  &fore  the 

Confederate  trDops,  **  seventeen  r^ments."  which  night  of  the  SOth.    Hence  he  sent  the  order  to  Porter, 

Baford  had  counted  as  they  passed  through  Gaines-  dated  4.80  p.  m.,  to  attack  Jackson's  right  flank  or 

vilto,  marching  along  the  road  across  Porter's  fh>nt,  rear.    Fortunately,  that  order  did  not  reach  Porter 

^  Koiuff  toward  the  field  of  battle  at  Groveton ;  that  until  about  sunset^too  late  for  any  attack  to  be  made. 

McDowell  ordered  Porter  to  at  once  attack  that  col-  Any  attack  which  Porter  could  have  made  at  onv  time 

umn  thus  moving  to  join  Jackson,  or  the  flank  and  rear  that  afternoon  must  necessarily  have  been  fruitless  of 

of  the  line  if  they  had  formed  in  line,  while  he  would  any  good  result. 

take  his  own  troops  by  the  Sudley  Springs  road  and  Ihrter'e  faithful,  tubordinate.and  intelligent  eon- 

*hrow  them  upon  the  enemy's  center  near  Groveton ;  duet  that  afternoon  aaved  the  Union  army  from  the 

waft  Porter,  McDowell  having  then  separated  from  defeat  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  that  day 

him,  disobeyed  that  order  to  attack,  allowed  that  di-  from  the  enemfs  more  speedy  concentration.    The 

^^^^^"^  of  the  enemv's  troops  to  pass  him  unmolested,  only  seriousi  v  cntical  period  of  that  campaign — ^name- 

nid  Uien  fell  back  and  retreated  toward  Manassas  ly,  between  11  a.  m.  and  sunset  of  Au^st  29th — ^was 

i??*'^*'" '  that  Porter  then  remained  in  the  rear  all  thus  safely  passed.    Porter  had  understood  and  ap- 

we  afternoon,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  batUe  and  prooiated  the  military  situation,  and,  so  far  as  he  had 
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aoted  upon  his  own  judgment,  his  action  had  heen  Government.    While  at  Harrisbnrg  he  was  in* 

wiae  and  judicious.    For  the  disaster  of  the  succeed-  strumental  in  organizing  and  forwarding  troope 

S2^^tr6]r^4^CnS^^^  for  the  protection  of  tie  ci^^^^ 

any  ac&on  or  inaeiiano/  hii.  throngh  Gov.  Curtm  that  the  arsenal  and  other 

The  judgment  of  tiie  oourt-martial  upon  Gen.  Por-  pablio  property  at  St.  Loaia  was  liable  to  fidl 

tor's  conduct  was  evidenUy  based  upon  greajly  eiro-  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  of  Missonri. 

^^SrucT.SS^'^'S.J^  S^'o;S:Sf»e/w^'^  and  b«tag  out  <>«  6^.™  tdegrapW^^^^^^ 

was  acting,  but  also  respecting  all  the  ciicumstancee  "^'^  ^""  Washington,  ne  assamed  the  responai- 

under  wmch  he  acted.  Especially  was  this  true  in  re-  bility  and  telegraphed  in  the  name  of  the  Seo- 

ppecttotbechtfacterof  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  August,  retary  of  War  to  mnster  in  the  Missouri  toI- 

'^*''l^*'^*~^"*^^i?^*.?^™^5?u"*'*^'^**9^'*'  unteers,  nnder  the  command  of  Capt.  Lyon, 
combats  between  small  portions  oftheopposmg  forces.  Av,  ♦k^^.^i.^^i.j^^  ^#  «„vk^  ««^^«^„  *^  ' 
Those  combats  were  of  short  durafa^STimd  were  for  the  protection  of  pubhc  property, 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  simple  skirmishing  and  Mr.  rresident,  it  required  not  only  a  good 
artillery  duels.  Until  after  six  o'clock  only  a  small  soldier,  bot  a  strong  man,  to  assume  such  re- 
part  of  the  troops  on  either  side  were  engaged  at  any  sponsibilities.    It  was  not  the  act  of  one  Inke- 

*'i5-i'''^??.-^-  "^^"^^  Then,  about  sunset,  one  ^^^  ^  ^jj^        i       f  j,^  country.    His  action 

additional  division  on  each  side  was  engaged  near  "       _        ^o****  vw  v*  **.o  wM«i,.j.     a^»i^mvu 

Gioveton.    The  musketry  of  that  last  wSest,  and  ^^  warmly  approved  by  Gen.  Scott  and  the 

the  yells  of  the  Confederate  troops  about  dark,  were  Secretary  of  War  on  his   reporting  the  case. 

distinctly  heard  by  the  offioeis  ot  Porter's  corps ;  but  Gen.  Porter's  next  service  was  as  chief  of  staff 

at  no  other  time  during  ^  that  alteraoon  was  the  vol-  ^jth  Gen.  Patterson,  after  which,  npon  the  or- 

ume  of  musketry  such  that  it  could  be  beard  at  the  ,^^i„^^^^  ^f*\^^  a.JL.»  #>#  ♦k^  "o^l^JL^^  i.«.  «*.. 

position  of  PorteVs  troops.    No  sound  but  tiiat  of  ar-  ganizataonof  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  was 

tilleiy  was  heard  by  them  during  all  those  hours  when  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  had 

Porter  was  understood  by  the  court-martial  to  have  charge  of  the  siege  of  Torktown  nntil  it  fell, 

been  listening  to  the  sounds  of  a  flirious  battle  ragins  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fifth 

immediately  to  his  right    And  those  sounds  of  artiP  Armv  nnmn  xe\th  whir^b  ha  fnnaht  thA  hut. 

^^we«  by  no  me».  .uch  «  to  indicate  .  «en».l  J^'ofZ^  Brid^Xovef  Srt^Hoi^ 

The  reports  of  the  29th  and  those  of  the  80th  of  Gaines's  MiUs,  Turkey  Bridge,  and  Malvern. 

August  have  somehow  been  strangely  confounded  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  pro- 

with  each  other.    Even  the  Confederate  reports  have,  moted  major-general  of  volunteers  and  brevet 

^^':i!"?S:S^rl''^'&«^ber^SuSS  brigadier-generd  in  the  reg^Dlar  army^    Upon 

as  referring  to  the  29th,  thus  to  prove  that  a  iurious  the  abandonment  of  the  Penmsula  by  the  Army 

baule  was  going  on,  while  Porter  was  comparatively  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Porter  reported  to  Gen. 

inactive  on  the  29th.    The  fierce  and  gidlant  struggle  Pope  at  Bealeton,  Ang.  26, 1862.    The  charges 

of  his  own  troope  on  tiie  80tii  has  thus  been  used  to  anJ  specifications  under  which  he  was  tried  re- 

sustain  the  original  error  under  which  he  was  con-  j»^,  «.  J^*u«  ^^^^^a  v^^^-n^^^*.  ♦i»;o  a^4^  ^^^^a  ^^a 

demned.    Gen.  Porter  was  in  effect  condemned  for  Jj^  t<>  tje  period  between  this  date  named  and 

not  having  token  any  part  in  his  own  battie.    Buch  ***®  olM  of  Angnst. 

was  the  error  ux)onwnich  Gen.  Porter  was  pronounced  *^I  have  endeavored,  in  answer  to  the  mi- 

fuilty  of  the  most  shamefiil  crime  known  among  sol-  nority  report  presented  by  the  honorable  Sen- 

^^'J^L^J^"^^  *!T  ''TTL  ''^Jtl^'IfVi^f^L  ator  from  Illinois  (whom  1  had  hoped  would  be 

ater»  on  that  bloody  neia  wai  Ute  aeeervtng  of  iueh  -,     .^.    ..                ^          .,               .^    , j. 

condemnation  than  he,  ^7  ^^^  ^*™*»  ^  ^««  another  great  soldier,  con- 
vinced by  a  study  of  the  case),  to  show  the  in- 

Mr.  Sewell  added :  ^*  I  am  interested  in  this  nocenoe  of  Gen.  Porter, 

case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  because  I  served  in  "  Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as  was 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  entire  reported  by  the  board,  that  Gen.  Porter  did  hia 

period  he  was  connected  with  it  from  its  forma-  whole  duty  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  par- 

tion,  and  because  I  know  the  man  and  his  repu-  ticularly  in  connection  with  the  order  to  move 

tation  as  a  soldier.  his  command  at  one  oVlock.  and  what  is  known 

"  General  Porter  entered  West  Point,  and  as  the  '  four-thirty  order.'  I  will  say  more, 
graduated  high  in  his  class  in  1845.  He  was  From  my  knowledge  of  the  man  as  a  soldier 
assigned  to  duty  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  and  a  gentleman  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
Fourth  Artillery,  in  which  regiment  he  served  he  could  be  guilty  of  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  taking  part  in  the  bat-  tributing  to  the  defeat  of  his  comrades  in  arms 
ties  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Molino  del  Rey.  by  the  non-performance  of  his  duties  as  he  un- 
the  sieges  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Ohapultepeo,  and  derstood  them. 

in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  which  *^  The  reputation  of  Gen.  Porter  in  the  army 

struggle  he  was  wounded  at  the  Garita  of  Belin.  was  that  when  he  had  a  company  it  was  the  beet 

For  his  services  in  these  battles  he  was  twice  in  the  battalion ;  when  he  commanded  a  regi- 

brevetted.    In  1857  we  find  him  serving  on  the  ment  it  was  the  best  in  the  brigade;  when 

staff  of  Gen.  Johnson  as  chief  of  staff.  commanding  a  brigade  it  was  the  best  in  the  di- 

^^  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  Gen.  vision ;  and  his  corps,  the  fifth,  was  the  pride 

Porter,  upon  bis  return  from  Texas  with  the  ofthe  Army  of  the  Potomac.    This  man,  whom 

remnant  of  troopn  staticmed   there,  was  as-  the  records  show  as  I  have  quoted  them,  pushed 

signed  to  duty  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  gen-  the  movements  of  his  corps  from  the  Peninsula 

eral  charge  of  keeping  the  roads  open  to  the  in  order  to  sustain  Pope,  making  the  junction 

capital  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  which  four  days  sooner  than  his  orders  would  have 

duty  was  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  required.    This  does  not  bear  on  the  face  of  it 
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any  probability  that,  having  nnshed  his  com-  light  to-morrow  morning,  for  the  reason  that 
mand  ahead  of  time,  he  would  fail  within  the  he  expected  either  to  make  an  attack  or  to 
next  few  hoars  to  give  that  prompt  succor  to  be  attacked,  and  each  man  should  say, '  Well,  it 
the  army  of  Qen,  Pope  which  he  had  been  is  too  dark;  I  will  not  go  until  to-morrow  mom- 
making  forced  marches  to  accomplish.  ning,'  and  no  one  of  you  started  ?    If  one  of 

*'  No,  Mr.  President,  these  things  are  incon-  you  may  disobey  an  order,  all  may.    Suppose 

sistent.    Fitz-John  Porter  was  sacrificed  to  a  no  one  starts,  and  the  general  is  left  there  with 

public  sentiment  which  at  that  time  reuulred  a  small  force  to  fight  the  next  morning,  nobody 

somebody  should  suffer,  that  somebody  snould  to  come  to  his  rescue,  nobody  to  obey  his  or- 

be  made  an  example  of  for  the  mismanagement  ders,  what  kind  of  an  army  would  you  have  ? 

of  military  affairs.  ^^  Oh,  but  some  gentlemen  say  one  of  the 

*'  He  comes  now  before  the  only  tribunal  great  chiefs  of  the  world  has  said  he  could  not 
which  can  give  him  justice,  after  twenty  years  move  because  the  road  was  obstructed ;  there- 
of suffering  under  what  he  believes,  under  what  fore  we  must  give  a  judgment  that  he  could 
I  believe,  and  what  a  large  portion  of  the  not.  I  should  like  to  put  some  of  the  sworn 
American  people  believe  to  be  an  unjust  sen-  statements  of  that  chief  against  his  published 
tence.  Gen.  Porter  only  asks  that  he  may  be  statements  which  are  not  sworn  to. 
restored  to  that  army  in  which  he  served  so  '*  Take  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
faithfully,  and  in  which  he  was  one  of  its  time  we  have  had  wars,  and  you  can  not  find 
brightest  ornaments.''  such  an  excuse  as  is  given  here  by  Fitz-John 

In  conclusion,  he  made  an  article  of  Gten.  Porter  for  not  moving,  that  tiiere  were  wagons 

Grant's  in  the  *^  North  American  Review  "  for  in  the  road.  I  could  give  instance  after  instance 

December,  1882,  a  port  of  his  argument.  where  marches  were  made  after  night,  where 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  spoke  for  several  days  marches  were  made  in  rain-storms,  where  bat- 

against  the  bilL    He  began  by  making  a  letter  ties  were  fought  after  night,  and  I  could  recite 

of  his  own  in  reply  to  Gen.  Grant's  article  a  part  numbers  of  instances  where  armies  moved  and 

of  the  record.    Tonohinff  the  alleged  disobedi-  corps  moved  without  orders  to  the  sound  of 

ence  of  the  order  to  march  on  the  night  of  Aug.  battle,  if  it  were  necessary,  but  I  will  not  give 

27, 1862,  he  said :  ^^  The  Senator  who  votes  that,  the  instance  for  reasons  that  will  be  well  un- 

Fitz-John  Porter  was  not  convicted  properly  derstood. 

and  legally,  votes  that  he  obeyed  that  order  or  **  One  of  the  greatest  battles  fought  during 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obey  it ;  any  one  who  the  whole  campaign  called  the  Atlanta  cam- 
votes  to  relieve  this  man  from  the  sentence  of  paign  was  fougnt  without  one  single  order  be- 
that  court-martial  votes  in  the  face  of  all  the  mg  given  by  the  commanding  general ;  but  they 
testimony  that  was  given  even  by  his  own  were  not  Fitz-John  Porters  who  commanded 
friends,  and  votes  that  the  court-martial  found  the  corps  there.  The  general  in  his  report  of 
him  guilty  when  he  ought  to  have  been  found  that  battle  said  that  eJl  of  his  orders  were  an- 
not  guilty,  when  in  fact  the  evidence  ehows  ticipated.  That  battle  was  fought  from  early 
that  he  never  attempted  to  obey  the  order,  dawn  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  without  orders 
The  law  says  that  he  must  obey  it,  that  he  sub-  from  the  general  commanding  the  army,  and  it 
jects himself  to  the  death-penalty  if  he  does  not  was  successfully  fought.  They  took  the  max- 
obey ;  and  yet  he  did  not  obey  it,  he  did  not  im  of  Napoleon,  *  March  to  the  sound  of  the 
try  to  obey  it.  He  violated  the  law  and  vio-  enemy's  guns,'  and  that  was  why  Napoleon 
lated  the  order :  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  say  he  always  hf^  his  army  on  the  field  first,  because 
is  not  guilty  I  Well,  if  gentlemen  can  do  that,  that  was  a  standing  order.  His  corps  com- 
it  is  for  them  to  say  and  not  for  me ;  but  that  is  manders  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
the  fact,  and  there  is  the  law.  Under  the  law  guns,  and  hence  the  army  was  always  concen- 
and  the  evidence  the  judgment  of  that  court-  trated  before  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
martial  was  as  righteous  a  judgment  as  ever  *^  Wherever  successful  battles  have  been 
was  given..  It  was  just,  it  was  right,  because  fought  in  history  they  have  been  fought  by 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  in  ac-  officers  knowing  their  duties  and  performing 
oordance  with  the  evidence.  them  without  waiting  for  orders.    Why,  sir, 

^^  If  commanders  of  divisions  and  corps  are  to  I  could  cite  instances — I  did  in  my  remarks 
be  permitted  to  be  judges  for  themselves  as  to  before,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  now  what 
whether  they  will  obey  an  order  or  not,  then  I  I  said  then — ^instance  after  instance  where 
would  not  give  a  straw  for  all  liie  armies  of  the  marches  were  made  at  the  dead  hour  of  the 
United  States.  If  a  corps  commander  may  say  night,  when  the  clouds  were  lowering  and  no 
Au  order  need  not  be  obeyed,  why  can  not  his  moon  and  no  stars  giving  light.  Here  is  a  man 
brigade  commander  or  division  commander  say  who  sits  before  me  (Mr.  MUler,  of  California) 
the  same,  and  why  can  not  their  colonels  and  who  marched  one  night  ten  miles,  when  it  was 
their  captains  say  the  same  ?  What  kind  of  an  raining,  with  6,000  men  to  oppose  60,000,  and 
army  would  you  have  if  you  gentlemen  were  all  to  hold  them  there  until  the  General  of  the 
divifflon  commanders  or  corps  commanders  and  Army  could  take  his  position  and  get  ready  to 
were  off  some  miles,  the  enemy  was  approach-  fight.  And  yet  this  man  Porter  would  not 
ing,  and  the  commanding  general  shoQld  send  move  for  fear  he  would  be  drowned  in  a  mud- 
orders  to  each  one  of  you  to  concentrate  at  day-  hole  I " 
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Touching  the  alleged  failnre  of  Porter  to  organized  it  mngt  be  composed  of  men  who 

obey  what  is  known  as  the  joint  order  of  mSke  that  their  profession,  so  that  when  they 

McDowell  and  Pope  of  Ang.  29,  1862,  and  go  into  the  arroj  thej  go  with  their  lires  in 

what  is  known  as  the  4.80  order  of  the  same  their  hands ;  they  mast  go  without  regard  to 

day,  Mr.  Logan  took  new  ground.    He  did  not  whether  they  will  be  killed  or  die  with  yeUow 

maintain  that  Porter  could,  as  Pope  imagined,  fever  or  anything  else.    They  must  go  into  the 

attack  Jackson ^s   left  before  the  arrival  of  army  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  go 

Longstreet,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  his  wherever  they  are  ordered.    If  they  are  or- 

duty  to  obey  orders  at  all  hazards,  and  that  if  dered  down  on  the  border  of  Texaa  when  the 

he  had  done  so  his  attack,  even  if  his  corps  yellow  fever  is  raging,  and  there  is  a  necessity 

were  sacrificed,  might  have  given  the  Union  for  their  going  there  to  protect  the  borders, 

army  as  a  whole  the  victory.    He  said :  they  must  go ;  that  is  the  rule.    If  it  was  left 

**  On  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  as  shown  by  to  them,  of  course  they  would  not  go ;  and  the 

the  almanac,  the  sun  set  at  6.86  p.  ir.    If  it  border  might  be  overrun, 

was  sundown  no  sooner  than  6.86,  there  is  not  *'  So  the  rule  is  that  an  order  must  be  obeyed, 

a  man  in  the  Senate-chamber  but  what  knows,  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the  man 

unless  it  was  a  rainy  night  or  a  very  cloudy  who  obeys  the  order  shall  die,  be  shot,  shall 

night,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  it  was  never  return  home  again,  but  the  question  for 

daylight  I  might  say  almost  up  to  eight  o^olock.  him  is,  ^  How  can  I  obey  the  order  f    How  am 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  in  the  month  I  to  do  it  ?  *    The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  try  to 

of  August  at  that  time,  when  the  sun  set  at  do  it    If  it  is  a  lawful  order  he  is  bound,  at 

6.86,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  troops  for  least,  to  attempt  to  obey  it.    So  it  was  in  ref- 

two  hours  later  than  the  time  he  claims  he  re-  erence  to  these  orders.    If  this  man  on  the 

ceived  this  order.    If  he  could  not  have  done  night  of  the  27th  had  taken  his  troops  at  one 

any  better  he  might  have  sent  part  of  his  com-  o'clock  and  moved  them  for  the  six  miles  when 

mand.    If  he  had  even  lost  a  part,  if  they  had  there  was  nothing  on  the  road,  and  could  not 

been  captured,  it  would  have  been  carrying  out  have  gotten  any  farther,  and  it  was  impossible 

the  order  to  some  extent,  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  pass  any  farther,  that  would  have 

showing  his  desire  at  least  to  feel  the  enemy ;  been  an  excuse  to  his  commanding  officer  that 

but  he  did  not  even  do  that.    The  only  order  he  tried  to  obey  it,  that  he  started  at  one  o'clock ; 

he  gave  after  receiving  this  order  was  to  put  but  he  did  not  do  it.    Hence  he  did  not  try  to 

his  troops  in  position  at  once  to  attack,  and  obey  the  order,  he  treated  the  order  as  a  dead 

the  very  moment  the  order  was  given,  before  letter.    So  as  to  the  joint  order  and  the  4.80 

the  two  regiments  were  put  in  position,  he  order,  instructing  him  to  push  forward  in  the 

'gave  an  order  for  them  to  come  back  and  go  direction  of  Gainesville,  and  also  to  attack.    If 

into  camp  for  the  night.  he  had  gone  forward,  if  he  had  moved  forward 

*'That  was  the  manner  in  which  he  obeyed  until  he  struck  the  enemy,  had  fired  into  the 

the  order ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  enemy,  and  found  them  too  heavy  for  him,  and 

disobey  this  order ;  that  he  did  not  violate  the  had  to  fall  back,  then  there  might  have  been  an 

order ;  that  he  ought  to  be  excused  ;  that  he  excuse  for  it.    He  could  have  said, '  I  tried,  but 

was  wrongfully  convicted ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  my  force  was  not  heavy  enough.' 

did  wrong  in  signing  the  warrant  to  convict  "  If  he  had  fought  and  been  whipped,  and 

him  ;  that  Garfield  did  wrong  on  the  court-  come  back  and  said,  '  I  am  whipped ;  I  had  to 

martial  to  convict  him  ;  that  everybody  has  surrender,  or  I  had  to  retreat,'  tnat  would  have 

been  wrong  ever  since  except  the  few  people  been  all  right ;  but  the  idea  that  a  man  shall 

who  lately  have  got  very  sentimental  and  be-  come  back  and  say,  ^  I  did  not  attack  because 

gin  to  talk  about  time,  about  twenty  years  if  I  had  I  would  have  been  whipped,'  is  prepos- 

having   passed.      True,    twenty   years   have  terous.    No  soldier  that  is  fit  to  commana  an 

passed,  and  if  it  was  left  to  me  one  hundred  army  will  ever  make  any  such  excuse.    If  you 

and  twenty  years  would  pass  before  ever  I  allow  this  to  be  an  excuse  for  disobedience 

would  reverse  a  court-martial  that  had  the  of  orders,  you  may  organize  your  army  just  as 

facts  before  them  as  that  one  did  that  excited  soon  as  you  choose ;  you  may  organize  50,000 

the  country  in  reference  to  the  wrongs  that  or  100,000  men  and  send  them  down  on  the 

this  man  had  perpetrated  upon  our  army.  border  of  Mexico,  if  we  should  be  in  trouble 

"  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thins  that  I  de-  with  our  sister  republic — God  knows  I  hope 

sire  to  mention  to  the  Senate.    The  military  we  never  shall  be — but  if  it  should  be  in  tne 

law,  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  army,  must  sickly  season,  and  yon  order  that  army  down 

be,  in  the  first  place,  a  stringent  law,  and,  in  there  with  this  man  excused,  with  this  man 

the  second  place,  it  must  be  rigidly  enforced  restored  to  the  army,  having  disobeyed  these 

and  executed.    The  articles  of  war  that  exist  orders,  every  man  who  chooses  to  say  so  says, 

in  this  country  to-day  are  similar  to  the  arti-  '  I  will  not  go ;  I  will  not  go  because  the  yel- 

oles  of  war  in  countries  where  the  best  armies  low  fever  Is  an  obstruction ' — why  is  it  an  ob- 

exist    These  articles  of  war  are  based  on  those  struction  ? — '  I  shall  die ;  I  will  not  obey  the 

of  ancient  Rome,  where  the  best  army  the  order.'     Tou  go  before  a  court-martial,  and 

world  has  ever  seen  was  organized.  they  say  the  order  should  be  obeyed ;  but  yon 

*'  The  only  theory  of  an  army  is  that  when  go  before  Congress  and  say,  '  I  oould  not  obey 
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beoMiM  the  yellow  feyer  was  so  bad ;  if  I  had  ered  ruled  and  governed  yoar  army  at  that 

gone  there  I  would  have  died.'  time.    We  tried  ours  on  our  side  aooording  to 

**  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Secretary  of  the  the  rules  which  governed  our  army  at  that 
Navy  ordered  the  trial  hv  court-martial  of  a  time  and  govern  it  now. 
navid  officer  for  leaving  his  post  during  the  **  Is  it  nossible  that  history  is  going  to  record 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  The  court  sen-  the  fact  tnat  with  this  man  as  guilty  as  he  was 
tenoed  him  to  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  the  of  violating  the  orders  sent  to  him,  each  and 
President  approved  the  sentence.  Is  he  to  be  every  one,  upon  which  he  was  convicted,  that 
restored  on  this  principle  f  Why  not,  if  For-  our  friends,  because  they  differ  with  us  in  poli- 
ter is  f  tics,  because  this  man  is  of  the  politics  they 

*'  Fitz-Joho  Porter  says,  in  substance :  '  If  I  are,  are  going  to  decide  without  reference  to 

had  gone  in  there  they  would  have  eaten  me  the  facts  or  without  reference  to  the  law  that 

up ;  they  would  have  whipped  me ;  I  would  the  judgment  of  this  court-martial  should  be 
have  been  killed,  and  many  of  my  troops,  and  .  reconsidered,  set  aside,  and  this  man  put  back 

therefore  I  did  not  go.'  Is  not  the  other  equally  in  the  armyV    There  is  no  other  grouod  on 

as  good  an  excuse  f    Suppose  you  send  an  army  which  you  can  do  it.    It  is  a  prejudice  against 

down  on  the  frontier.    They  undertake  to  cross  the  court,  against  the  parties  at  the  time,  and 

the  river  and  go  into  our  sister  republic  on  ao-  nothing  cIm.  ,  I  hope  that  does  not  exist;  I 

count  of  war.    An  officer  says :  '  I  can  not  cross  hope  that  will  not  exist  any  longer ;  it  should 

that  river,  because  the  enemy  has  over  there  not 

26,000  men;  I  am  not  able  to  contend  with  ^'  I  do  not  think  it  comes  with  the  best  grace 

those  25,000;   therefore  I  can  not  cross  the  for  men  who  tried  their  own  disobedient  offi* 

river;  if  I  do  I  shall  be  whipped.'    Suppose  cers  in  their  own  way  to  use  their  power  and 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  with  his  6,000  men  at  influence  to  restore  officers  whom  we  dismissed 

the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  when  20,000  Mexi-  from  our  service  in  the  army  in  order  to  dis- 

can  soldiers,  armed  and  equipped,  appeared  on  grace  the  courts  which  convicted  them  and  the 

the  hill-side  to  assault  him — suppose  he  had  President  who  signed  the  warrants.    I  do  not 

said,  *  I  can  not  fight  them ;  they  are  too  strong  think  it  is  policy  for  men  to  come  here  and 

a  force'  f  undertake. to  reverse  that  which  was  done  ao- 

*'*'  But  Zachary  Taylor  fought  them  with  6,000  cording  to  fact  and  according  to  law.     Let 

men,  and  he  whipped  them.    So  with  Scott,  those  men  who  were  derelict  in  doty  oa  our 

when  the  city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  him,  side,  whom  we  dealt  with,  go.    Thev  are  of 

with  the  few  troops  that  he  had  there  that  no  service  to  you  and  none  to  us.    They  are 

mfNuing.    One  or  two  Senators  who  are  here  of  no  more  service  to  the  country.    They  may 

present  now  were  there  that  momiag  and  know  serve  themselves,  but  no  one  else, 

that  that  surrender  was  made  to  Scott  when  **  I  should  like  to  know  the  difference  be- 

he  only  had  a  handful  of  men  present    We  tween  restoring  this  man  to  the  army  to-day 

might  go  on  through  history  from  time  out  of  and  restoring  any  other  man  in  the  United 

mind  aunost  to  the  present  aay  and  show  that  States.    If  you  were  asked  to  restore  some 

if  this  bad  been  an  excuse  wars  wonld  not  have  men  it  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  feeling  per- 

amounted  to  anything,  but,  as  once  said,  would  haps,  because  thef  were  dismissed  from  the 

have  been  a  *  failure.'  service  peremptorily.    Tins  man  was  dismissed 

^'  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  summing  up  of  this  from  the  service  lawfully  and  properly.    More 

evidence  and  much  more  evidence  that  I  have  than  that,  the  precedent  which  you  establish  in 

already  prepared  which  I  want  to  put  into  my  opening  courts-martial  after  twenty  years  is  a 

remarks  bearing  on  these  points,  but  I  will  not  very  dangerous  one.    It  is  a  bad  precedent, 

take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it    I  am  one  that  will  live  to  trouble  those  who  estab- 

not  strong  enough  to-day  after  being  so  unwell  lish  it. 

as  I  was  last  night  to  continue  much  longer ;  *'  Some  say,  Why  not  restore  this  man  on  the 

hence  I  shall  pass  by  this  portion  of  my  re-  ground  of  mercy?    Mercy  does  not  apply  to 

marks  and  incorporate  the  summary  in  the  this  case.    Mercy  applies  to  that  which  has 

*  Record,'  if  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  been  done,  that  is,  to  the  pardoning  of  this 

**  In  oonclusion,  I  want  to  ask  Senators  on  man  and  relieving  him  from    the   sentence 

both  sides  of  this  chamber,  and  I  want  some  which  was  inflicted  upon  him  which  prevented 

one  to  tell  me,  why  it  is  that  when  this  case  him  from  holding  an  office.    That  has  been 

comes  up  it  seems  to  be  decided  on  political  done  as  an  act  of  mercy.    This  is  not  an  act  ot 

gronnds.    What  is  there  in  this  case  of  poll-  mercy.    This  is  an  act  declaring  the  law  differ- 

ticaf    It  is  a  mere  question  as  to  whether  this  entfrom  what  it  is,  declaring  the  evidence  dif- 

man  was  properly  convicted  or  improperly  ferent  from  what  it  was,  and  declaring  the 

convicted.    It  is  not  a  question  that  politics  court  finding  and  the  law  and  the  evidence 

sboold  enter  into  at  aU.    It  is  the  case  of  a  man  wrong.    It  is  an  act  and  declaration  on  the 

who  was  convicted  during  the  war,  while  a  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a 

great  many  of  you  gentlemen  were  down  South  court  reversing  the  decision  of  a  former  court, 

organizing  your  courts-martial  and  trying  your  ^*  Mr.  President,  I  protest  most   seriously 

own  officers  if  thev  misbehaved.    You  tried  against  the  establishment  of  this  precedent    I 

them  aooording  to  the  laws  which  you  consid-  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  estabUsh- 
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ment  of  this  precedent  on  lines  wbiuh  have  knowledge  I  had  of  the  big-heartednesa  of 

attempted  to  be  drawn  heretofore.    I  protest  Gen.  Garfield,  with  the  Imowledge  I  had  of 

agaiDSt  the  establishment  of  this  precedent  be-  Gen.  Hanter,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the 

cause  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  other  officers  who  sat  upon  that  oonrt-martialf 

law  as  it  existed  at  the  time,  of  the  evidence,  before  I  would  gire  a  vote  to  restore  this  man 

of  the  facts  as  they  really  were  at  the  time  of  to  the  army  and  let  him  live  the  balance  of  his 

the  finding  of  the  court  and  as  they  are  to-day.  days  on  the  bounty  of  the  tax-payers  of  this 

I  protest  against  it  further  because  it  is  a  dis-  country,  I  would  go  across  the  Potomac  river 

organizing  and  disrupting  influence  that  will  and  kneel  down  by  that  tomb  on  which  is  in- 

enter  into  the  army  of  the  United  States,  scribed  ^Here  sleep  the  unknown  dead';  I 

which  army  is  for  your  protection  as  well  as  would  go  among  those  little  white  headstones 

for  mine.  that  mark  the  place  where  those  boys  sleep 

^*  The  armies  that  are  now  to  be  used  are  who  fell  on  the  battle-field  of  Groveton  on  the 

not  against  you  or  against  me,  but  in  favor  of  29th  of  August,  and  I  would  there  in  the 

our  country,  in  favor  of  the  one  common  Gov-  presence  of  those  whitening   bones  on  my 

ernment  under  which  we  all  live ;  and  in  fact  kaees  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  forgive  me  for 

to-day  we  should  all  take  pride  in  the  army,  the  wrong  that  I  am  about  to  do  to  the  dead 

small  as  it  is,  and  try  to  make  it  efficient;  try  who  have  gone,  and  the  wrong  I  am  about  to 

to  make  it  a  grand  army ;  try  to  make  it  a  inflict  on  this  country,  on  the  law,  and  on  the 

brave,  a  generous,  a  bold,  and  a  fearless  army,  facts,  by  the  restoration  of  this  man  to  his 

We  can  not  do  that  by  relieving  unworthy  men  place  as  an  officer  of  the  army.    Sir,  I  would 

from  embarrassment,  and  putting  them  back  stand  in  the  ravs  of  the  mi^estic  king  of  day 

in  the  army  along  by  the  side  of  men  who  and  appeal  to  the  sainted  spirit  of  Abraham 

fought  and  won  their  spurs.  Lincoln,  who  has  gone  before  us,  and  say,  '  In- 

**  Mr.  President,  this  can  not  be  done  with-  asmuch  as  in  examining  this  case  you  thought 

out,  as  I  said,  carrying  with  it  an  influence  this  man  was  guilty  and  signed  the  order,  and 

that  will  be  detrimental  in  its  effects  upon  the  when  he  appeded  to  you  again  on  the  re-ex- 

Army  of  the  United  States.    And,  sir,  let  me  amination  of  this  case  you  declined  to  take  any 

say  to  our  Republican  friends  on  this  side  of  action  in  it,  before  giving  this  vote  for  his  res- 

the  chamber,  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  so  toration  to  the  army  I  appeal  to  you  to  take 

many  lawyers  have  flocked  around  the  city  of  my  hand  and  help  me  through  this  trouble  and 

Wa^ington  for  the  purpose  of  engineering  a  forgive  me  for  perpetrating  the  wrong  against 

case  of  tnis  kind ;  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  so  your  good  name.' " 

many  men  have  been  brought  into  play  for  the  Mr.  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  in  defense  of 

purpose  of  forcing  this  upon  Congress.    It  is  Porter,  said : 

unusual  in  all  its  bearings  and  in  all  its  aspects ;  **  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  question 

it  is  unusual  in  the  influence  that  has  been  in  the  Senate.    It  is  old  as  my  term  here,  and 

worked  up  and  attempted  to  be  brought  to  is  likely  to  outlive  me. 

bear ;  it  is  unusual  in  the  circumstances  which  *'  It  has  been  forcibly  and  ably  discussed  by 

now  surround  us.  Senators  from  my  State  and  by  many  other 

^*  With  the  views  I  entertain  concerning  this  Senators  who  have  made  it  a  special  study.    I 

caset,  believing  as  I  do  that  this  man  disobeyed  would  not  now  rise  to  add  a  single  word  to 

lawful  orders,  that  he  disobeyed  those  orders  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  my  colleague, 

with  a  view  of  destroying  Gen.  Pope ;  that  he  except  to  protest  against  the  seeming  desire  on 

disobeyed  those  orders  without  reference  to  the  the  part  of  some  Senators  to  withhold  longer 

effect  it  would  have  upon  the  people  of  the  Uni-  from  Gen.  Porter  that  measure  of  relief  so 

ted  States;  that  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  hav-  long  denied,  and  to  which  he  is  so  Justly  en- 

ing  Pope  relieved  and  some  one  ehe  put  in  his  titled. 

place  who  would  be  more  congenial  to  him  (Por-  **Gen.  Porter,  a  distinguished,  capable,  and 

ter) — ^believing  as  I  do  that  this  man  out  of  his  we  believe  faithful  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 

prejudice  against  McDowell  urged  Patterson  United  States,  who  had  fought  many  batdes 

not  to  flght  Johnston,  which  lost  the  first  battle  for  his  country,  not  one  against  her,  had  been 

of  Bull  Run ;  that  he  refused  to  obey  the  first  or-  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor.    It  is  pleas- 

der  he  received  A-om  Pope  to  move  to  the  field,  ant  to  recount  the  triumphs  of  a  long  and 

refused  to  obey  both  orders  that  he  received  to  brilliant  service  as  it  is  painful  to  follow  the 

push  forward  and  attack — believing  all  these  unhaUowed  steps  which  led  to  his  disgrace 

facts  to  be  completely  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  utter  defeat. 

and  knowing  the  law  to  be  what  it  is,  author-  "To  a  proud  and  manly  spirit,  conscious  of 

i2ing  the  court  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  no  wrong,  how  bitter  must  have  been  the  dis- 

and  when  they  inflicted  the  milder  penalty —  appointment,  and  how  doubly  keen  the  shaft 

believing  that  they  let  this  man  off  with  a  which  pierced  his  heart  when  the  fatal  cruel 

much  less  penalty  than  would  have  been  ad-  words  were  spoken  which  sent  him  forth  in 

judged  had  he  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  disgrace  from  the  army  he  had  served  branded 

in  any  foreign  country — with  all  these  facts  with  infamy  I 

before  me,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  "  I  need  not  speak  of  the  spirit  of  Jealonsy 

generosity  of  President   Lincoln,  with   the  and  envy,  of  political  and  personal  hatreds  and 
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animodtj,  wh*ch  characterized  the  period  at  side  with  the  conclusiona  of  the  adTisoi^  board, 

which  Gen.  Porter  was  required  to  confront  made  up  a£  it  was  of  three  distingniahed  officers 

his  acoQsers  at  the  bar  of  military  Justice.  of  the  army,  some  of  whom  at  the  outset  of  the 

**  Nor  need  I  speak  that  other  word,  inech  investigation  believed  in  his  guilt,  and  who 

paeity^  which  never  fails  to  reach  for  a  victim  could  not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  with- 

to  shield  it  from  public  contempt  and  indigna-  out  the  strongest  evidence.    With  all  the  facts^ 

tion.    To  say  that  Gen.  Porter  suffered  all  this  new  and  old,  before  it  this  board  reportea 

is  bat  recounting  the  truths  of  history.  unanimously  in  his  favor,  and  have  forever 

'*  Nearly  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone,  settled  the  question  of  Gen.  Porter's  innocence 

long  and  weary  years  to  Gen.  Porter  and  his  in  the  hearts  and  convictions  of  the  people 

beloved  family,  since  his  brother  officers  pro-  of  this  country.    Let  now  this  Senate  do  its 

nounced  upon  hiin  that  terrible  doom  which  plain,  simple  duty,  and  undo  this  wrong,  so  far 

has  grown  darker  with  time.    During  all  this  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  by  passing  this  bill/' 

time  Gen.  Porter  has  stood  at  the  doors  of  the  Mr.  nawley,  of  Ck>nBeoticat,  said :   **  Mr. 

temple  consecrated  to  Justice  asking,  not  for  President,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  upon  this 

mercy,  only  for  Justice,  and  it  has  been  de-  bill.    I  intend  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 

nied.     What  was  his  as  a  right  has  been  de-  views  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

nied  him  even  as  a  privilege.  (Mr.  Logan).    I  am  convinced  that  I  ought  to 

**'  Bat,  thank  Heaven,  new  light  is  slowly  do  so.  I  never  have  had  any  hesitation  as  to 
but  surely  breaking  over  the  dark  and  dismal  which  was  the  right  way  to  vote,  so  far  as  I 
sea  he  has  been  forced  to  sail.  Boards  of  mill-  am  concerned,  except  for  a  time  after  the 
tary  officers,  not  supposed  to  be  his  friends,  of  Schofield  board  made  its  report  I  am  person- 
high  renown,  have  so  far  as  they  lawfully  ally  acquainted  with  )i  member  of  that  board, 
could  reversed  the  adjust  Judgment  and  turned  I  am  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Gen. 
the  calcium  light  upon  the  workings  of  the  Alfred  £  Terry.  I  have  known  him  well  for 
past.  Gen.  Grant,  aistinguished  alike  for  his  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  served  with 
ability  and  courage  in  war  and  the  gallantry  of  him  or  near  him  during  the  whole  war ;  and  I 
his  heart  and  mind  in  peace  (to  his  everlasting  only  rise  to  express  my  deprecation  of  an  inti- 
honor  be  it  said),  bears  living  witness  to  the  mation  made  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Sen- 
justice  of  his  cause.  ator  from  Illinois,  an  implication  that  the  board 

**  One  by  one  the  plague-spots  which  red-  might  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  im- 

dened  the  horizon  of  his  military  fflory  are  proper  motives;   that  the  questions  likely  to 

fading  away,  and  Gen.  Porter  stands  to-day  arise  concerning  promotion  might  have  had 

robed  in  white,  without  stain,  even  in  the  eyes  something  to  do  with   their  judgment     It 

of  those  who  had  been  his  bitterest  accusers.  should  be  put  upon  record,  I  thmk — at  least  I 

**  But  this  is  not  enough.     The  records  of  take  leave  to  do  so— that  my  friend  Gen.  Terry 

this  country,  in  whose  cause  he  fought  and  by  earnestly  begged  to  be  excused  from  that  board, 

whose  fault  he  suffered,  if  not  corrected,  will  He  told  the  Secretary  of  War  that  his  judgment 

hand  down  to  his  children's  children  and  their  was  made  up :  that  he  was  against  Porter ;  that 

children  for  all  time  the  deep  damnation  of  he  thought  Porter  was  rightfully  convicted, 

their  father's  shame.    His  country  itself  struck  and  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  go  upon  that 

the  cruel  blow.    Congress  alone  can  heal  the  board.    They  still  insisted,  and  he  went  there 

woand.  with  that  prepossession.    If  there  be  an  honor- 

^  Is  there  a  man  here  whose  conscience  does  able  man  in  the  world  it  is  Gen.  Terry,  and 

not  tell  him,  with  the  weight  of  testimony  we  that  he  came  out  of  thnt  board  with  the  rec- 

hear,  that  there  are  not  at  least  sufficient  facts  ommendation  he  did  was  the  only  thing  that 

to  cover  this  case  with  the  mantle  of  a  doubt  ?  ever  staggered  my  judgment  in  the  case.    I  have 

la  there  a  jurist  here  who  has  not  charged  from  recovered  from  that;  I  am  obliged  to  differ 

the  bench  time  and  time  over  that  to  doubt  was  with  some  of  the  dearest  friends  I  have  in  the 

to  acqait  f    Is  there  a  lawyer  here  who  has  not  world,  whose  motives  I  can  not  for  a  moment 

in  thander-tones  demanded  for  his  client  as  a  question,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  am  right ; 

right  recognized  and  respected  the  world  over,  and  that  is  the  misfortune.*' 

the  benefit  of  a  doubt?    Is  there  a  Senator  Mr.  Oameron,  of  Pennsylvanui,  said:  **Mr. 

here  who  has  followed  in  his  mind's  eye  the  ca-  President,  it  is  not  my  habit  to  give  explana- 

reer  of  Gen.  Porter  from  camp  to  camp,  from  tions  for  votes  that  I  cast,  nor  is  it  my  mten- 

battle-field  to  battle-field,  on  the  long  and  toil-  t^on  now  to  depart  from  that  rule,  for  it  makes 

some  march  by  day  and  by  night  who  in  his  but  little  difference  how  plausible  are  the  argu- 

heart  believes  he  was  guilty  of  treason  ?    If  tnents  which  may  be  given  on  any  subject ;  it 

not,  and  the  proofs  seem  to  be  wanting,  it  is  is  the  vote  itself  or  its  result  which  counts. 

yonr  duty  to  pass  this  bill.  **  My  object  in  now  rising  is  to  speak  of  my 

**  I  have  not  the  physical  health  nor  indeed  personal  knowledge  of  G^en.  Porter's  connec* 

the  inclination  to  follow  the  Senator  from  II-  tion  with  the  war  in  its  early  history.    I  be- 

linoia  in  his  wanderings  after  testimony  upon  lieve  that  I  can  state  a  few  facts  which  came 

which  with  his  construction  he  might  justify  under  my  own  observation  which  will  go  far, 

hiB  vote  against  this  bill.    We  leave  the  con-  very  far,  to  show  tliat  he,  at  the  darkest  mo- 

clnnons  <n  the  Senator  from  Illinois  side  by  ment  of  our  great  struggle,  proved  himself 
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ae  patriotio  af  any  man  in  the  history  of  the  formed  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  Thomas 

nation.  hesitated,  and  then  began  a  conversation  be- 

"Fitz-John  Porter,  in  April,  1861,  then  a  tween  the  two  officers  which  continned  until 
migor  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  was  sent  by  morning,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
the  War  Department  to  Harrisbarg,  Pa.,  to  mind.  Thomas  argoed  against  the  war,  taking 
aid  the  State  authorities  in  organizing  and  for-  the  ground  that  the  trouble  had  been  brought 
wardingthe  troops  of  that  State  to  the  seat  of  upon  the  country  by  the  abolitionists  of  the 
war  at  Washington.  He  had  not  been  in  the  North,  and  that  while  deploring  it  as  sincerely 
State  forty-eight  hours  before  communication  as  any  man  could,  the  South  had  I'ust  cause  for 
by  mail  and  telegraph  was  cut  off  between  the  complaint;  Porter  took  the  position  that  he, 
two  cities,  and  he  was  left  to  act  upon  his  own  Thomas,  as  a  soldier  had  no  right  to  look  at 
responsibility.  He  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  as  an  officer  of 
Not  only  did  he  perform  the  duties  to  which  the  Umted  States  army  it  was  his  duty  to  de- 
he  had  been  assigned  in  Pennsylvania  with  fend  his  flag  whenever  it  was  attacked,  wheth- 
great  zeal,  tact,  industry,  and  wonderful  visi-  er  by  foes  trom  without  or  from  within.  Por- 
lance,  as  will  be  and  has  been  testified  to  by  ter  pleaded  as  zealously,  as  eloquently,  as  I  have 
the  then  State  authorities,  who  were  them-  ever  heard  any  man  plead  a  cause  in  which  hia 
selves  without  any  military  experience,  but,  whole  heart  was  engaged,  and  it  was  this  plead- 
knowing  the  utterly  helpless  condition  of  the  ing  which  caused  Thomas  to  arrive  at  a  decis- 
authorities  at  Washington,  he  assumed  author-  ion. 

ity  in  the  name  of  Uie  commanding  general,  *'  I  do  not  say  that  Thomas  refused  to  obey 
and  directed  the  movements  of  troops  from  his  orders,  but  I  do  say  that  he  hesitated  and 
other  States — ^particularly  the  troops  from  the  would  much  have  preferred  that  the  duty  had 
State  of  Ohio — who  were  en  route  to  Washing-  devolved  upon  anotner.  Thomas  was  a  Virgin- 
ton  and  passing  through  Pennsylvania.  He  ian,  and  had.  as  many  other  good  and  patriotio 
never  seemed  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  bat  was  eter-  men,  great  aoubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
naliy  on  the  alert,  cheering  the  men  by  his  zeal  GU>vemment  coercing  the  States  back  into  the 
and  his  confidence,  aiding  the  authorities  by  ad-  Union  that  had  by  their  Legislatures  formally 
vice,  and  instructing  them  how  to  bring  order  withdrawn,  but  having  that  night  decided  to 
out  of  chaos.  remain  with  the  Union,  from  that  time  for- 

**  It  became  my  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  ward  there  was  no  doubt,  no  hesitancy,  no 
railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore,  and  wavering,  but  an  earnest,  hearty  support  to  the 
while  so  engaged  an  incident  occurred  in  my  side  which  had  for  its  motto  the  maintenance 
office  which  impressed  me  gready  at  the  time,  of  the  Union,  and  to-day  his  name  is  among 
and  which,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  should  the  brightest,  best,  and  purest  of  its  military 
atone  to  a  great  extent  for  any  errors  Gen.  heroes.  If  Fitz-John  Porter  was  to  any  extent 
Porter  may  have  committed,  if  any,  at  a  later  instrumental  in  saving  this  great  name  to  our 
period  of  the  war.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  list  of  military  heroes,  I  ask  should  not  this 
through  him,  in  my  Judgment,  that  the  services  country  be  grateful  to  him  ?  I  think  it  ehonld. 
of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  were  secured  to  **  As  to  Fitz-John  Porter^s  action  at  the  see- 
the side  of  the  Union.  ond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  for  which  he  was  tried, 

**  Gren.  Thomas,  then  Major  Thomas,  was  I  confess  my  inability  to  judge.    Able  military 

stationed  at  Carlisle  Barracks ;  there  were  at  nien  differ,  both  sides,  in  my  belief,  being 

the  same  time  two  other  m^ors  of  the  army  equally  sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  both 

stationed  at  the  same  place,  I  have  forgotten  sides  being  anxious  to  do  Porter  justice  and 

their  names  (but  that  is  immaterial,  for  the  justice  only,  as  they  view  his  acts.    That  there 

records  of  the  War  Department  will  show),  u  a  prejudice  against  Porter  in  the  minds  of 

when  an  order  was  received  from  the  War  many  good  people  I  know,  and  an  instance 

Department  by  a  messenger  who  came  across  which  came  unaer  my  notice  within  the  last 

the  country,  directing  M<^or  Porter  to  send  f©w  days  will  fully  illustrate  it.         ^ 

the  troops  then  at  Carlisle  to  Washington,  with  "  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  and 

directions  to  have  them  cut  their  way  through,  intelligent  gentleman  residing  in  Harrisburg, 

It  is  the  language  of  this  order  which  makes  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  been  reliably 

me  say  that  this  was  at  one  of  the  darkest  informed  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  passed 

periods  of  the  war.    The  capital  of  the  nation  through  Harrisburg,  in  February,  1861,  iitz- 

was  menaced  by  an  enemy  camping  within  a  John  Porter  was  with  him,  and  when  it  was 

few  miles  of  it,  and  had  but  a  handflil  of  men  determined  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  go  via 

for  its  protection.  Philadelphia  by  night  instead  of  by  day,  direct 

"  Porter,  with  a  quick  perception  of  the  through  Baltimore,  that  Porter  protested  most 

gravity  of  the  situation,  ana  showing  a  thor-  violently;  and  then  the  writer  propounded  the 

ough  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  question,  '  Did  not  Porter  know  of  the  mob 

the  duty  to  be  performed,  selected  Thomas  which  was  waiting  to  meet  him  on  his  arriv- 

f rom  the  three  majors,  and  ordered  him  to  re-  a1  9  *    I  replied  to  his  letter  as  follows : 

port  to  him  at  my  office  in  Harrisburfl:,  that  ^ «       .        _*  4.    *         *  ^      *....... 

L?n<F  Pnrf  Ar'«  h^aAf.,.^^^^      Ti,^«,--  ^2J„Za  "  I  mu  In  reodpt  of  your  letter  of  the  4tfa  iDStant 

being  Forter  8  headquarters.     Thomas  arnved  and  note  what  you  nay  in  referonee  to  Fits-John  Pofw 

there  promptly  the  same  evening.     When  m-  ter^s  opposition  to  President  Lincoln's  route  to  Wssh- 
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Kngton  9*8  PhilftdelphU  in  1861.    You  are  mistaken  <*The  advisory  board  committed  a  grave 

Pi«aid«nt'8  procUmation  oaUing  for  76,000  troops  in  K'',"*^  <>'  an  indiscretion  or  that  President  Lm- 

April,  1861.    The  officers  who  were  detaUad  to  ao-  coin  was  gmltj  of  an  indiscretion.    Mr.  Porter 

company  the  President  were  Gen.  Sumneis  then  Col.  was  dismissed  the  service  at  a  time  when  we 

Sarnner,  and  Gen.  John  Pope,  Uien  Capt.  Pope,  wanted  generals,  and  when  there  was  no  other 

2£^*Xr?drrot1^^  reason  for  dismissing  him  but  a  conviction;  he 

JohBT  Porter  waa  not  in  Harriabuig  at  that  time  nor  wasgnilty.     We  do  not  want  any  more  gen- 

was  he  until  six  weeks  after.  erals  now.    He  has,  by  the  action  of  the  Pred- 

^'  I  believe  Fitz-John  Porter  to  have  been  a  ^®°^  ^>^^  relieved  from  the  sentence  and  ren- 

loyal  soldier  of  the  Union,  and  whatever  mis-  dered  eligible  to  office,  bat  this  bill  proposes 

takes  he  committed  were  of  the  head  and  not  ^  fSO  farther  than  that,  and  create  a  place  for 

of  the  heart;  and  therefore  in  jastice  to  him  ^^^^  t^  ^^^^  position  not  provided  for  by  the 

I  make  this  statement*'  ^^  ^  ^^  "ov  stands.  I  can  not  consent  to  that 

Mr.  Lapham,  of  New  York,  said:  *«Mr.  I  wonld  as  aaick  think  of  goiny  to  the  city  of 
President,  I  desire  to  detain  the  Senate  for  Springfield,  in  Illinois,  and  tearing  the  granite 
hot  a  very  few  moments  before  the  vote  is  ^<^^  ^^^  ^^  monnment  which  has  been  erect- 
taken  on  this  measnre.  ^^  ^  ^^.^  memory  of  onr  martvred  President, 

**  The  decision  of  the  ooart-martial  which  wi^  razing  it  to  the  groand,  as  1  wonld  consent 
prononnoed  Col.  Porter  gnilty  was  made  on  ^  ^^  wd  ^^  tearing  his  signature  from  the 
the  10th  of  January,  1868.  On  the  21st  of  judgment  of  the  court-martial,  as  confirmed  by 
that  month  it  received  the  approval  of  Presi-  ^'^^  ^^^  executed  until  its  execution  was  ar- 
dent Lincoln.  That  court-martial,  which  ia  rested  by  the  interposition  of  the  pardoning 
admitted  to  have  been  a  legally  constituted  power.** 

body,  composed  of  able  men,  was  in  session  a  ^^'  ^oar,  of  Massachusetts,  said :   ^' I  do  not 

period  of  forty-five  days.    They  sat  here  in  the  propow  to  enter  at  this  late  period  upon  a 

city  of  Washington,  almost  in  sight  of   the  discussion  of  this  case,  but  it  seems  to  me 

scenes  of  the  transactions  which  constituted  proper  that  I  should  state  very  briefly  the 

the  basis  of  the  charges  against  Ool.  Porter,  views  which  will  govern  me  and  have  already 

They  had  all  the  faculties  possible  to  ascer-  governed  me  in  casting  my  own  vote, 

tain  tiie  exact  condition  of  affairs,  and  they  "  I  ^^^  ^ot  say  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 

had  the  recollection  of  men  fresh  fi-om  the  ™o*t  painful  public  responsibilities  I  have  ever 

scene  of  action.    That  judgment  stands  unre-  encountered.    I  am  bound  by  my  duty  as  a 

▼ersed,  and  under  the  law  irreversible.    So  far  Senator  to  act  upon  a  question  which  involves 

as  it  has  been  executed,  it  is  beyond  recall  bv  *^e  consideration  of  evidence  relating  to  a  sci- 

any  power  on  earth ;  so  far  as  it  is  unexecuted,  ^^^  >  relating  to  military  transactions  which 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ap-  *r«  ▼?''y  ^^  removed  from  my  own  ordinary 

plication  of  Gen,  Porter,  has  granted  him  a  par-  experience  and  from  the  studies  to  which  my 

don,  Uie  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  being  ^^^^  i^^  been  given, 

the  only  relief  attainable.  **I  suppose  a  soldier  called  upon  to  deal 

"The  advisory  or  Schofield  board  was  called  ^^*^  t^®  question  of  the  conduct  of  a  lawyer 

and  investigated  this  case  in  the  year  1878.  in  a  complicated  patent  cause,  or  a  question  in- 

They  sat  at  West  Point,  and  I  desire  to  call  solving  contingent  remainders,  would  not  find 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one  of  their  find-  bimself  much  more  puzzled  than  I  have  been 

inga,  which  is  the  key  to  this  whole  question,  in  attempting  to  master  some  of  the  details 

in  ray  view  of  it    They  say :  which  relate  to  the  Important,  intricate,  rapid 

•«  The  evidence  of  bad  animos  hi  Porter's  ease  nailitary  operations  of  the  three  or  four  days 

oeaaes  to  he  material  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  hia  which  have  been  under  discussion  in  this  de- 

■oldierly  and  fkithfiil  condnot    But  it  is  our  duty  to  bate.    But  still  I  am  forced  to  do  my  best,  and 

5fy  *feL^®  hidiacreet  and  ^^l^d  tenne  hi  which  j  am  bound  to  do  it  conscientiouBly,  fearlessly, 

Sr.u'^r^S^rSi^rc^^^  without  regard  1^  any  personal  consequence^ 

to  that  indiscretion  waa  due,  in  very  great  measure,  or  anytning  else  out  the  fact  ana  tne  law  as 

the  misinterpretation  of  both  his  motives  and  his  con-  they  shall  appear  to  my  mind  upon  such  study 

duct  and  his  eonsequent  condemnation.  ^g  f  have  been  able  to  give. 

**  Now,  I  am  unwilling  by  my  vote  to  assent  ^*Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  precise 
to  the  proposition  that  there  was  such  a  grave  attitude  of  this  case?  In  the  year  1868  a  mili- 
indiscretion  committed  on  the  part  of  the  tary  tribunal,  composed  of  able  and  upright 
court-martial  or  on  the  part  of  the  President  soldiers,  condemned  this  officer  for  grave  mili- 
of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Porter  was  tary  offenses,  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered 
disloyal  to  his  commanding  officer  is  found  by  and  sentenced  him  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
this  advisory  board  as  a  fact  which  can  not  be  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
excused,  and  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
whole  of  Porter's  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  I  regard  that  judgment  as  the  final  judgment  of 
his  superior  commanding  general.  It  all  rests  a  constitutional  court.  It  is  true  that  courts- 
there.  Porter's  fall  was  the  *  first  fruit  of  his  martial,  whether  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy, 
disobedience '  and  its  legitimate  result  like  all  other  human  mechanisms,  are  a  very 
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imperfect  method  for  the  adminibtratioii  of  made  its  report,  and  upon  that  report  the  prea- 

justice.    Their  rales .  of  evidence  are  not  those  ent  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Arthur, 

which  prevail  in  common-law  tribunals.  They  has  pardoned  the  offense, 

have  no  jury.    The  prosecution  selects  the  '*  I  do  not  agree  with  those  Senators  who 

coart.    The  action  is  had  hastily,  and  when  think  it  is  a  condemnation  of,  much  less  an 

the  act  is  done  there  is  an  end.  insnlt  to,  the  memory  of  President  Lincoln 

**  But  I  do  not  either  criticise  that  arrange-  or  to  the  memory  of  President  (Garfield,  a 
ment  or  mention  it  as  affording  any  reason  member  of  the  original  court,  or  anybody  else, 
whatever  for  failing  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  grant  this  officer  the  relief  which  is  asked, 
to  the  conclusions  of  this  court  as  if  they  were  Was  it  ever  heard  before  that  the  Executive, 
the  conclusions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  in  issuing  a  pardon,  especially  a  pardon  on 
United  States,  or  of  a  Circuit  Court  where  a  newly-dlMovered  evidence,  insulted  the  court 
jary  had  been  empaneled.  The  experience  or  jury  who  found  the  original  verdict  or  passed 
and  wisdom  of  civilized  nations  have  been  un-  the  original  sentence?  Is  every  new  trial  grant- 
able  to  devise  any  better  system  than  this  for  ed  by  a  court  with  a  different  verdict  an  insult 
the  trial  of  military  or  naval  offenses.  The  to  the  original  court,  especially  when  it  is  upon 
soldier  who  goes  into  battle,  who  takes  his  life  newly-discovered  evidence?  Suppose  Presi- 
in  his  hand,  who  exposes  his  health  and  life,  dent  Lincoln  should  have  disapproved  the  find- 
who  abandons  all  the  ordinary  occupations  ot  ing  of  the  original  tribunal,  as  ne  did  of  many 
life,  exposes  himself  also,  for  the  public  good,  a  court-martial.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  dif- 
and  as  a  public  necessity,  to  having  his  rights,  f  erence  in  judgment,  not  on  the  same  facts  but 
his  conduct,  his  life  affected  by  tribunals  of  this  on  the  same  facts  taken  with  others,  is  any  re- 
class.  They  are  the  best,  and  no  soldier  has  a  proach  to  the  person  with  whom  you  so  differ, 
right  to  complain.  ^^  The  present  head  of  the  army,  as  I  have 

'*  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  pardoning  power,  said,  under  his  official  executive  responsibility, 

as  I  believe,  for  the  sentences  of  sach  courts  is  has  thought  fit  to  pardon  this  officer  and  to  re- 

properly  lodged  in  the  President  of  the  United  mit  what  remains  of  the  sentence,  and  that  is 

States ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  Congress  has  the  only  action  which  in  the  least  modifies  or 

the  undoubted  clear  constitutional  right,  if  it  trenches  upon,  or  can  modify  or  trench  upon, 

conceive  an^  injustice  has  been  done,  to  permit  the  act  of  the  original  court-martial, 

the  restoration  to  the  armv  or  navy  of  an  offi-  *'  Kow  it  is  asked,  giving  such  weight  as  we 

cer  whom  a  court-martial  has  caused  to  be  dis-  choose  to  the  action  of  the  President,  giving 

missed.    Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  nu-  such  weight  as  we  choose  to  the  newly-adduced 

merous  cases  have  arisen  where  officers  cash-  evidence,  giving  such  weight  as  we  choose  to 

iered  for  drunkenness  have  been  restored,  by  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  army  at  the  close 

permission  of  an  act  of  Congress,  to  their  for-  o^  the  rebellion  and  the  executive  head  of  the 

iner  rank  in  the  army  or  navy,  Congress  act-  army  for  eight  years  after  the  rebellion  ended, 

ing,  if  not  with  absolute  unanimity,  by  large  that  we  shfUl  pass  an  act  which  simply  permits 

and  emphatic  majorities.  hereafter  the  JPresident  and  the  Senate,  if  they 

*^Now,  what  are  we  asked  to  do?  We  are  see  fit,  to  restore  this  man  to  the  army  so  far 
not  asked  now  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  this  as  that  he  may  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list, 
court-martial.  We  are  not  asked  to  give  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  In  other 
provide  for  a  new  trial,  as  we  were  ask^  two  words,  this  present  bill  does  not  deal  with  the 
or  three  years  ago.  In  my  own  judgment  tiiat  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Fitz-John 
can  not  lawfully  be  done,  even  by  uie  consent  Porter  in  terms  and  technicality ;  it  only  author- 
and  on  the  motio9  of  the  accused  himself,  izes  the  President  of  the  United  States  here- 
Gen.  Porter  is  out  of  the  army,  and  I  do  not  after,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
think,  even  by  his  consent,  we  could  provide  ate,  to  treat  him  as  a  person  eligible  to  the 
for  a  retrial  of  this  cause.  If  we  could,  the  office  which  he  formerly  held,  under  the  par- 
tribunal  retrying  it  might  now  sentence  him  to  tioular  circumstances. 

be  shot — a  man  in  time  of  peace,  a  man  not  "  Is  there  sufficient  reason  for  such  action  f 

belonging  to  army  or  navy,  without  a  trial  by  I  do  not,  of  course  if  I  were  capable,  I  should 

jury  or  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.   "  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  go  over  the  evt- 

"But  the lastChief  Magistrate  of  the  United  dence  in  detail;  but  this  thing  is  true,  as  it 
States,  Mr.  Hayes,  being  of  opinion  that  by  the  seems  to  me :  Gen.  Porter  was  condemned  by 
access  to  Confederate  testimony  one  half  of  the  that  court-martial  in  ignorance  of  such  facts 
case  previously  unknown  might  be  disclosed,  in  regard  to  tiie  military  situation  of  the  28th 
summoned,  for  his  advice  and  to  his  assistance,  and  29th  of  August,  1862,  as  could  be  learned 
a  board  composed  of  high  and  intelligent  army  from  the  reports  and  testimony  of  men  who 
officers.  As  has  been  well  said,  that  board  was  were  opposed  to  him  in  those  days, 
not  a  lawful  board  in  the  sense  of  having  power  "  In  toe  Judgment  of  these  high  military  au- 
to administer  oaths  or  to  render  a  binding  judg-  thorities,  including  the  President  of  the  United 
ment ;  but  it  was  the  only  course  open  to  the  States  charged  with  his  official  responsibility. 
President  of  the  United  States  to  nave  these  that  newly-disclosed  evidence  makes  a  new  case, 
facts  investigated  by  some  competent  authority,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  6.30  order  of 
for  bis  information  and  for  ours.    That  board  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  but  of  the  charge  of 
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a  ftilore  to  attack,  a  failare  to  advance  and  go  cretion ;  and  who  can  believe  that  he  being 

to  the  asaiatanoe  of  the  troopa  in  battle,  and  wrong  in  an  opinion  In  regard  to  a  state  of 

the  charge  of  having  retreated  during  the  ao-  facts  in  which,  if  he  was  wrong,  Grant  is 

tion,  whether  jon  cdl  it  a  battle  or  a  series  of  wrong,  in  which  if  he  was  wrong  Ix>ngHtreet  is 

actions,  on  the  28th  of  Angost ;  and  these  high  wrong,  in  which  if  he  was  wrong  1  erry  is  wrong, 

military  authorities  declare  that  upon  the  stady  in  which  if  he  was  wrong  Schofield  is  wrong 

which  they  have  given  this  has  become  a  new  and  Gettj  is  wrong — who  can  believe  that  if 

and  different  case.    The  case  on  which  this  this  single  specification  stood  alone,  General 

man  was  tried  is  not  the  case  which  is  now  Porter  would  have  been  condemned  with  thia 

presented  to  those  who  in  any  responsible  sit-  severity  of  sentence  ? 

nation  have  to  try  it.  ^*  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  wiping  out  the 

*^  Mr.  President,  it  aeema  to  me,  on  a  full  ez-  sentence  of  Fitz-John  Porter.    That  man  has 

amination  of  thia  evidence,  that  the  evidence  tasted  for  twenty  years  the  bitterness  of  that 

ia  anch  aa  to  afford  a  fedr  anpport  to  that  opin-  judgment.   No  cup  of  death  was  ever  presented 

ion.    I  recognize  the  great  military  anthontiea  to  human  lips  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be 

that  are  opposed  to  it.   I  do  not  think  if  I  were  so  bitter  as  that  which  has  been  the  daily  and 

to  aelect  mere  authority  on  which  my  judgment  the  nightly  draught  for  twenty  years  of  this 

was  to  be  guided  that  I  should  select  two  men  officer,  who,  at  least,  once  and  some  time  de* 

in  the  United  States  on  whom  I  would  place  served  well  of  the  republic. 

higher  reliance  than  two  members  of  the  pres-  ^*  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  say  that  the 

ent  Committee  on  Military  Affaira,  the  Senator  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  in  pardoning 

from  Ulinoia  (Mr.  Logan)  and  the  Senator  from  this  man,  meant  to  affront  or  did  affront  the 

Connecticut  (Mr.  Hawley).    The  Senator  from  great  and  mighty  ahades  of  Lincoln  and  of  Gar- 

lilinoia  ia  himself  an  illustrious  soldier.    He  is  field?    He  thought  that  in  the  doubt  upon  this 

himself  accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence  as  a  question  it  was  time  at  least  that  justice  abould 

lawyer.    The  training  of  his  life,  both  civil  and  stop  and  that  mercy  should  have  her  place, 

military,  has  fitted  him  to  deal  with  such  quea-  Over  that  name  honored  for  generations  m  the 

tiona.    And  I  do  not  think  that  any  authority  military  and  naval  history  of  this  country — ^you 

on  the  other  side  aa  mere  authority  ia  entitled  can  hardly  look  upon  the  atars  and  stripes  on 

to  greater  weight  than  his.   I  abould  alao  place  our  flag  that  you  do  not  think  of  the  name  of 

very  great  reliance 'in  such  a  case  upon  the  Portei^-for  twenty  years  has  rested  the  burden 

opinion  of  my  distinguished  and  illustrious  of  this  shame,  worse  than  death,  worse  than 

Mend  from  Connecticut,  who  concurs  with  torture,  and  no  act  of  Congress,  no  act  of  God 

the  Senator  from  Illinoia  in  thia  caae.    But  it  can  wipe  that  away. 

does  seem  to  me,  looking  at  the  case  as  well  as  *'  Not  Fate  heFself  can  o'er  the  pest  have  power, 

I  am  able  to  do,  that  the  newly-discovered  evi-  But  what  has  been  hae  been, 

dence,  whether  the  conclusion  as  to  Porter's  **  And  he  baa  had,  in  shame  and  agony — he 

guilt  or  innocence  might  be  the  same,  does  has  had  his  hour. 

make  out  a  case  so  Afferent  in  the  circum-  **  Kow,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 

atancea  that  it  warranta  us  in  passing  a  law  bitter  passion,  I  do  not  know  what  pr^udice, 

which  shall  permit  the  President  if  he  see  fit,  I  do  not  know  what  honeat  love  of  country,  I 

and  the  Senate  if  hereafter  it  ahall  aee  fit,  to  do  not  know  what  feeling  of  a  patriotic  and 

allow  thia  man  for  the  little  remnaut  of  hia  generoua  aoldiery  may  be  encountered  by  the 

daya  to  be  reatored  to  hia  old  profession.  vote  I  am  about  to  cast.    I  know  this,  that  I 

"  Then  you  come  to  the  apecification  in  re-  would  rather  incur  almost  anything  myaelf 

gard  to  the  diaobedience  of  ordera  on  Auguat  than  to  incur  the  disapprobation  of  some  men 

27th — the  6.80  order.    Who  can  believe  that  if  whom  I  ahall  seriously  grieve  by  the  conclu* 

the  other  facta  in  the  caae  had  been  out  of  the  aion  to  which  I  have  come.    It  is  not  an  easy 

way  the  court  or  President  Lincoln  ever  would  thing  for  a  Republican,  a  partisan,  a  man 

have  sentenced  thia  man  to  the  aevere  puniah-  whoee  life  haa  been  given  to  the  advocacy  and 

ment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  on  that  find-  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of  this  party,  to 

ing  alone?    Whether  it  be  true  or  not  true  incur  the  disapprobation  and  the  condemna- 

tbat  the  military  law  required  an  attempt  to  tion  of  hia  pohtical  frienda  who  ait  about  him 

march  over  that  road  that  night,  encumbered  on  a  great  question  of  atate ;  but  I  thank  God 

with  wagcms  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was,  the  that  ^ter  hesitation  and  doing  my  best  to  dia- 

eztent  being  in  diapute,  or  not;  or  whether  cover  what  my  duty  requires  he  has  given  me 

that  officer,  being  an  officer  with  a  separate  the  grace  to  perform  it. 

command,  receiving  hia  order  f^om  a  auperior  'u  do  not  Deliev&  atudying  thia  teatimony, 

ignorant  of  the  precise  condition  of  things  that  the  burden  of  tnis  condemnation  ought  to 

which  he  had  to  meet — whether  the  military  rest  longer  upon  the  head  of  this  man  unleas 

law  and  cuatom  permitted  him  under  such  cir-  on  such  re-examination  of  the  facts  as  it  will 

comstancea  a  diacretion  or  not,  thia  thing  ia,  it  be  the  duty  of  Preaident  Arthur  hereafter  to 

aeema  to  me,  welleatabliahed,  tliat  a  very  large  give,  and  on  auch  re-examination  of  the  facta 

number  of  able,  honeat,  experienced  military  as  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  hereidter 

men  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  and  in  the  to  give,  one  or  the  other  (for  it  will  require 

babit  of  permitting  the  exercise  of  such  dis-  the  concurrence  of  both  to  restore  him)  should 
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be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  be  re-  among  them  one  for  pensioning  Teteraas  of  tiie 

stored.  Mexican  and  Indian  wars  np  to  1866.    In  dia- 

"  So  thinking,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  cnssing  this  question,  Mr.  noar,  of  Massacha-* 

if  Abraham  Lincohi  sat  in  this  seat  to-day  and  setts,  said : 

could  read  the  testimony  which  has  come  from  **  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  insist  on  em- 

the  reports  of  Longstreet  and  of  Lee,  ohang-  barrassing  this  question  with  that  which  re- 

ing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  materially  the  miU-  lates  to  a  wholly  different  war.    I  am  in  favor 

tary  situation  of  that  day,  the  vote  of  Abra-  of  pensioning  every  surviving  veteran  of  the 

ham  lincoln,  with  his  kind  heart,  with  his  Mexican  War  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  or 

sound  sense,  and  his  fearless  independence  in  on  better  terms,  than  were  allowed  to  veterans 

doing  right,  would  be  cast  as  I  mean  to  cast  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  same  distance  of  time 

my  own.^'  from  the  dose  of  that  war,  or  on  the  same 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote:  terms,  or  better  terms,  than  were  allowed  to 

Tejlb— Barrow,  Beok,  Brown,  Butler.  Call,  Cam-  veterans  of  the  War  of  1813,  at  the  same  dis- 

den,  Cameron  of  PennBvlvania.  CookrelL  Coke,  Da-  tance  of  time  from  the  dose  of  that  war,  or  on 

via  of  West  Virginia,  Fwrley,  Garland,  George,  Qorw  the  same  terms  that  are  allowed  to  veterans  of 

^o^'^l^i^^  onrlaij  war;. but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting 

BanaomrSaulsbmy,  Sewbfl,  Slater,  Vanoe,  Ve«t,VcSrI  «Pon  the  pension-roll  of  this  country  surviving 

hoes,  Walker— 88.  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  whose  disabuitiea 

Nats — Aldrioh,  Anthony,  Blair,  Cameron  of  Wis-  have  not  been  removed,  and  who  oontemotn- 

coMin,  Ch"  ^   ^ «—.--- T,«_-.-   Tx .        -  .^^    _.    r  _ 

Edmmids, 


SoUina,  Sawver,  Windom'27.  but  the  Senate  know  very  well  what  I  refer  to 

Amot— Allison, Bayard, FMr,Fen7,Qrover,Hai^  when  I  make  this  observation;  and,  if  it  be- 

SS/mSSS;  teA^'sS^^irP&^f  V«  ««»«  necessary  it  is  .  «,bjeot  which  I  shdl 

Wyok,  WiUiama— 16.  discuss  with  great  plainness. 

The  preamble  was  then  adopted  by  a  sepa-  .  "  ™f  P'^opo^i^i^"  would  put  upon  the  i^n- 

mte  vote     It  was  ^  foUowa  •    ^        ^        ^"^  slon-roU  persons  who  contemptuously  refhse 

rate  vote,    it  was  as  loiiows .                    ,  ^  the  amnesty  of  the  Government.    It  would  put 

tbe'^IS A'r'u^iSrrf^^^  IVon  the  penslon-roU  al«>  «en  w,o  are  rich, 

numbered  78,  headquaiten  of  the  Army;  April  12,  "^le,  Strong,  m  active  and  robust  middle  life, 

1878,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  case  of  Fitz-  when  that  never  has  been  done  by  this  Gov- 

John  Porter,  late  a  migor-ffeneral  of  the  United  States  emment  in  regard  to  the  veterans  of  any  otb- 

TolunteerB  and  a  brevet  bifodie^generBl  and  colonel  er  war.    The  veteran  of  the  Revolution  waa 

?87Mti'd&atL"SVb^^^^^  obUged  to  prove,  for  nearly  forty  years  after 

hia  [the  President's]  hands  such  action  as  may  be  ne-  tbat  war  closed,  bis  need,  ana  to  accompany 

oessary  to  annul  and  set  aside  the  UndingB  and  sen-  his  proof  with  a  schedule  of  his  real  and  per- 

tence  of  the  oourt-martial  in  the  case  or  M^j.-Gen.  gonal  property.     I  should  not  for  one  be  dis- 

Wl^tt^^'^SiSi'de'^S  hS.'^.udS  ?3J^  ^.  t»  ""*«.«><"'  •  ri»Wtlon  in  «g«xl  to 

tion  to  take  effect  ftom  the  date  of  dismissal  from  the  "^^  J»y^^,  survivng  veteran.     The  veteran  of 

service  " ;  and  the  War  of  1812  was  not  put  upon  the  pension- 

Whsreas,  The  President,  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  roll  without  regard  to  his  need  until  the  young- 

1882,  remitted  so  much  of  the  sentence  of  said  court-  est  surviving  veteran  of  that  war  had  reached 

martaal  remaining  unexecuted  as  "  forever  disquali-  ^^ .  _  __  -.^  JJl.^^^.-  ^;„k4.  ^^mm  »w^a  ^r,^  ^^f  4V«.» 

fled  the  said  Fite?John  Porter  ftom  holding  imy  office  ]P%*^  of  seventy-eight  years  and  most  of  them 

of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  oTthe  United  had  reached  the  age  of  over  eighty-four  years, 

States":  Therefore,  that  justice  may  be  done  the  said  so  that  age  itself  was  a  disability.    The  de- 

Fit«-John  Porter,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  reoom-  pendent  father,  the  dependent  mother,  of  the 

mendation  of  said  board.  soldier  of  our  late  war  for  the  Union  is  obliged 

The  consideration  of  the  measure  was  ob-  to  prove  that  dependence  and  need  in  order  to 

jected  to  in  the  Uonae,  Jan.  17th,  and  so  it  obtain  a  pension ;  and  the  veteran  himself, 

tailed.  though  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  does  not 

lacnase  if  Pouieiii — The  House  bill  inoreas-  receive  a  pension  except  in  case  of  a  disability, 

ing  the  rate  of  pensions  of  soldiers  that  have  Why  should  the  survivors  of  the  Mexican  War 

lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  service  was  taken  and  of  the  Indian  wars  be  singled  out  fh>m 

up  in  the  Senate  Feb.  26th.    It  was  as  fol-  every  other  class  of  soldiers,  and  have  a  bounty 

lows :  extended  to  them  which  we  have  not  extended 

Be  U  tnaeUd,  etc,,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  to  anybody  else  f 

of  this  act  all  pereons  on  the  pension-roll,  and  all  **  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

TCTsons  hereafter  granted  a  pension,  who,  while  in  Benate,  as  I  believe,  has  been  ready,  this  side 

Ihe  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  ^  ^|^   chamber  has  been  ready  (of  course  those 

m  the  hnc  of  duty,  shall  have  lost  one  arm.  one  hand,  "*  ';y«^""  »»^'  uaa  v%^u  ^^«^j  ^^a  wm ^  ^"^ 

one  leg,  or  one  foot,  or  shall  have  suffered  disability  «oldiers  are  upon  the  pension-rolls  under  the 

equal  Siereto,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  (40  per  general  pension  law),  to  extend  to  the  veterana 

month.  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  wars  a  liberal  poll- 

It  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  vari-  cy,  which  will  enable  all  those  who  are  in  need 

eus  amendments  were  proposed  and  defeated,  and  who  are  under  no  existing  disability  to  re- 
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eeiTe  the  penrioo  of  tlie  OoveraraeDt  if  they  is  in  need  that  amount  which  is  neoessary  for 

desire  it.*'  his  comfortable  support.    That  is  the  reason 

Mr.  Call,  of  Florida,  said :  **  Mr.  President,  why  this  amendment  should  pass,  pennoning 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  with  any  the  survirors,  now  but  few  in  number,  of  the 

discussion  on  this  question.    For  four  years  I  Mexican  War  and  of  the  Indian  wars.     The 

have  been  endeavoring  to  get  some  little  tardy  legislature,  I  believe,  of  every  State  at  differ- 

justioe  done  to  the  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  ent  times  has  passed  resolutions  rec6mmend- 

and  to  those  of  the  war  with  Mexico.   Bill  after  ing  it. 

bill,'  resolution  after  resolution,  has  been  re-  "  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  see 

ferred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Pensions,  but  no  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  twen- 

report  has  ever  been  obtained,  either  favorable  ty  years  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  neees- 

or  unfavorable.  sity  for  putting  upon  the  amendment  some 

**  I  apprehend  that  nobody  can  deny,  upon  condition  which  shall  attach  to  persons  who 

the  principles  upon  which  this  bill  is  proposed  have  not  applied  for  and  received  an  amnesty, 

to  be  voted  for,  that  the  suryivors  of  the  Mexi-  let  the  amendment  be  proposed,  and  if  it  is 

can  War  and  the  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that 

that  conqnered  the  territory  from  the  savages  it  shall  be  passed,  let  it  be  done.    There  is  no 

and  acquired  it  from  foreign  countries,  ought  reason  why  this  amendment  should  not  be 

to  be  pensioned,  especially  those  who  are  in  passed.    If  he  wishes  to  apply  to  it  terms  which 

destitution,  those  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  shall  limit  it  to  the  indigent  soldiers,  to  those 

country,  because  they  are  left  to  strive  in  ab-  who  are  in  absolute  destitution,  let  such  an 

solute  penury  and  want,  as  time  after  time,  amendment  be  proposed." 

vear  after  year,  bill  after  bill,  resolution  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said :  '*  It  is  true 

ibgialatnre  after  legislature   are   brought  to  that  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  have 

Oongress  appealing  for  this  small  meed  of  jus-  been  a  long  time  lingering  here,  petitioning 

tice  to  men  who  have  iieryed  their  country  gal-  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  some 

lantly  and  well,  and  who  are  in  absolute  need  recognition  of  their  services.    They  periah  one 

and  destitution.    I  therefore  think  that  there  by  one.    A  great  many  of  them  are  living 

can  be  no  ouestion  that  as  a  matter  of  doing  jus-  now  in  the  last  remnants  of  their  lives  in  ab- 

tice  to  solaiers  of  another  war  this  is  a  proper  Ject  poverty.    I  know  some  of  them  myself 

amendment  to  be  attached  to  this  bilL  who  are  in  extreme  necessity.    The  Gongresa 

'^  There  never  has  been  an  occasion  when  I  of  the  United  States  refuses  to  allow  them  an 
have  not  aided  in  granting  reasonable  pensions  opportunity  even  to  prove  that  they  are  in  a 
through  the  system  of  special  bills,  which  ia  necessitous  condition,  and.  while  doing  that, 
the  appropriate  and  proper  system  of  relief  Oongress  is  adding  by  this  bill  more  than  twice 
because  a  man  may  have  lost  one  leg  or  one  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Senator  from 
arm  or  some  other  member  of  the  body  and  Florida  proposes  to  pay  them  by  way  of  addi- 
still  be  a  capable  and  an  efficient  man,  able  to  tion  to  men  who  are  already  receiving  pen- 
take  care  of  himself  and  to  acquire  a  living,  sions  and  have  been  enjoying  the  bounty  of 
A  remedy  has  always  been  afforded,  and  it  is  this  Government  for  years  together, 
the  proper  way  to  afford  relief  by  special  bill  **This  is  a  crying,  shocking  ii\iustice.  It 
in  Congress  for  a  special  case.  I  have  never  i^  an  outrage  upon  the  respectability  of  the 
refused  and  I  have  voted  time  and  again  upon  American  character.  It  is  an  act  of  base  in- 
speciai  bills  for  the  relief  of  pensioners  whose  gratitude,  and  it  is  done  by  men  who  received 
eases  were  special,  and  who  required  a  larger  and  have  in  their  possession  a  domain  brought 
amount  than  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  as  a  dower  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
general  bill.     In  my  judgment  that  is  the  greater  than  C»sar  ever  brought  to  Rome. 

S roper  system.    No  man  who  has  been  a  sol-  "  No  set  of  men  have  ever  suffered  in  the 

ier  and  who  has  done  his  duty  gallantly  and  cause  of  their  country  so  heroically,  sop^ 

well  and  is  in  a  state  of  suffering,  should  be  al-  triotically  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War, 

lowed  to  want  for  the  adequate  means  of  sub-  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  only  class  of 

sistence  and  comfortable  support.    The  system  men  who  have  been  called  to  invade  a  foreign 

of  special  bills  is  the  only  mode  in  which  his  country.    All  the  other  men  who  have  fought 

particular  case  can  be  reached ;  it  can  not  be  and  bled  and  suffered  on  this  continent  have 

done  by  a  general  bill.  done  so  in  defense  of  their  own  homes  and 

^As  I  said,  it  does  not  follow  because  a  firesides;  they  have  done  so  in  respect  to  a 

man  has  lost  one  arm  or  one  leg  that  he  is  not  principle  which  animates  every  honorable  man 

a  more  capable  and  efficient  man  than  those  m  the  world.    A  man  who  will  not  fight  for 

not  so  wounded.    He  may  have  lost  none,  and  his  own  homestead  and  for  his  own  family 

yet  be  the  victim  of  the  most  severe  and  ex-  and  his  own  fireside  is  not  worthy  of  the  re- 

treme  suffering  and  incapacity.  spect  of  mankind ;  he  is  not  worthy  of  their 

**  In  my  opinion  the  bill  does  not  meet  the  confidence  or  of  their  bounty.    When  he  has 

necessities  of  the  soldiers.    I  for  one  have  al-  done  so  I  am  willing  that  the  country  shall  be 

ways  voted  and  I  am  always  willing  to  vote  to  liberal  and  generous  toward  him.    When  you 

the  fall  extent  of  the  capacity  of  this  country  carry  your  flag  into  a  foreign  country,  and  it 

to  pay,  and  to  pay  liberally,  every  soldier  who  is  followed  by  the  brave  men  wlio  volunteer 
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in  the  service  of  yonr  conntrj,  and  they  come  people  of  the  United  States  in  actual  dollars 

back  bearing  it  in    victory  and  triamph   to  and  cents  are  greater  than  any  conqaest  that 

their  own  Government,  laying  at  the  feet  of  can  be  named  which  has  been  achieved  in  a 

power  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  single  war  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people ;  and 

a  domain  the  richness  of  which  is  incalculable,  we,  the  inheritors  of  this  vast  wealUi,  with 

beyond  all  calculation,  then  for  us  to  turn  to  overflowing  coffers,  with  a  Treasury  that  we 

those  old  men  when  they  are  perishing  one  by  are  trying  to  deplete  by  every  measure  that 

one,  and  tell  them  that  we  will  not  grant  them  we  know,  now  refuse  the  bread  of  life  to  the 

$8  a  month  with  which  to  buy  their  bread,  will  poor  men  who  bore  this  banner  in  their  youth 

only  prove  the  ingratitude  and  the  baseness  of  to  victory  in  a  foreign  land,  and  have  returned 

this  generation.  only  to  experience  the  truth  that  this  country 

"  When  that  subject  is  presented  a  Senator  is  ungrateful  to  them, 
rises  on  this  floor  and  m^es  a  threat  that  he        ^*  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  expect  to  say  on 

will  make  some  very  plain  remarks  about  the  this  occasion  about  this  bill.     I  expect  the 

political  opinions  of  some  of  the  men  who  proposition  again  to  be  trampled  under  ^oot, 

zought  when  that  Senator  was  a  boy,  perhaps  agam  to  be  voted  down,  ana  it  will  be  two 

a  youth  at  college  somewhere.    For  the  pur-  years,  yes,  it  will  be  five  times  two  years,  be- 

pose  of  preventing  the  Government  of  the  fore  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  get 

united  States  from  giving  those  men  an  op-  its  consent  to  give  those  men  $8  a  month ;  and 

portunity  to  keep  out  of  the  poor-house  the  while  we  are  refusing  that  we  will  run  back 

Senator  says  that  he  will  have  some  plain  re-  upon  the  pension-list  and  we  will  vote  a  sum 

marks  to  make  about  something  that  they  of  money  that  amounts  to  $100,000,000  a  year 

have  done  since  that  time.     I^t  him  make  to  men  who  have  got  no  higher  claim  to  the 

his  remarks;  let  him  wage  his  war  against  gratitude  of  this  country  than  that  they  fought 

those  men.  for  their  own  homesteads,  their  own  fiunilies, 

"  We  have  no  right  to  deny  to  those  men  and  their  own  flresides.^^ 
this  contribution  to  their  necessities  in  their       Mr.  Yoorhees,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

old  age  and  in  their  infirmity;  it  makes  no  dent,  there  is  one  part  of  the  amendment  of 

difference  what   their   opinions   may  be,  it  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  accept, 

makes  no   difference   what  they  have  done  and  that  is  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 

against  this  country.    If  one  of  them  had  been  vision  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.    I  care 

consigned  to  the  penitentiary  and  had  served  nothing  for  that,  but  I  would  ask  no  man  to 

out  his  term  he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  proclaim  his  indigence.    I  would  ask  no  man 

the  bounty  of  this  Government  for  services  to  certify  to  his  destitution  and  poverty.    That 

which  he  rendered  before  the  stigma  of  con-  is  mean  charity. 

viction  fell  upon  him.     If  one  of  them  was        '^  Men  who  have  rendered  distinguished  ser- 

engaged  in  the  rebellion  and  has  since  been  vices  that  the  whole  world  recognizes  should 

pardoned  by  the  general  amnesty  of  the  Gov-  not  be  brought  to  the  block,  as  it  were,  to  cer- 

emment  of  the  United  States,  he  is  restored  to  tify  that  they  are  poor  and  want  their  pauperis 

all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  freely  and  as  soup-bowl  filled  by  Government  charity, 
fully  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  ^'  Whether  we  have  gone  as  far  from  the 

*'  This  complaint  against  one  or  two  indi-  scenes  of  the  Mexican  War  as  we  did  f^om 

vidnals  in  the   United  States  is   constantly  those  of  the  Revolutionary  War  or  the  War  of 

paraded  here  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  1812  before  we  granted  pensions  is  not  the 

opportunity  to  deny  justice  to  thousands  and  question.    The  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War 

tens  of  thousands,  I  am  afraid  there  are,  of  the  achieved  such  success  in  a  materia)  sense  as 

survivors  of  the  Mexican  War.  should  disarm  the  economy  or  the  avarice,  or 

^*  There  are  about  8,000  of  them.   While  we  whatever  else  you  may  call  it,  of  members  of 

are  bestowing  money  under  a  bill  which  Sena-  Congress.    If  a  statue  of  gold  were  erected  at 

tors  variously  estimate  at  from  five  mUlion  to  full  life-size  to  every  surviving  Mexican  soldier 

fifty  million  dollars  to  men  who  have  done  it  would  not  be  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of 

nothing  except  to  serve  their  country  around  what  they  have  given  this  Government    Let 

their  own  firesides  and  protect  and  defend  me  repeat  it:   If  a  statue  of  gold,  life-size, 

them  against  a  domestic  foe,  while  those  men  were  erected  by  our  Government  to  every 

professed  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  were  act-  surviving  soldier  who  fought  the  battles  in 

mg  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  highest  instincts  Mexico,  it  would  not  cost  one-quarter  of  1 

and  impulses  of  every  honorable  spirit  in  the  per  cent,  of  that  which  they  acquired  for  this 

world,  whUe  we  are  rewai^iing  them  and  do-  Government.    I  state  that  simply  materially 

ing  it  properly  for  the  service  they  rendered,  considered,  considered  in  point  of  doUars  and 

*we  are  refusing  to  reward  the  men  who  car-  cents ;  but  when  you  estimate  the  glory  which 

ried  our  flag  into  a  foreign  country,  and  who  they  gave  this  country  throughout  the  world, 

came  back  to  us  loaded  with  an  empire  of  the  renown  which  they  achieved,  it  can  not 

wealth  the  like  of  which  no  country  ever  ac-  be  estimated  even  in  statues  of  gold, 
quired  before  with  so  little  expenditure  of        **I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  letter 

blood  or  of  treasure.  read  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jack- 

''  Sir,  the  results  of  the  Mexican  War  to  the  son),  stating  that  while  we  are  asking  addition* 
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al  TaoltB  and  ohamben  to  relieva  tbose  tliat  **  I  find  eyery  time  that  the  question  of  paj- 

are  noir  plethoric  with  the  preoiooa  metals  ao-  ing  these  old  veterans  who  exist  in  a  few  num- 

quired  by  the  valor  of  those  men,  the  remnant  hers  in  each  county  in  the  United  States  ex- 

of  whom  we  are  speaking  for,  it  is  objected  cept  New  England,  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  variooa 

to,  and  there  is  a  parsimonious  and  higgling  counties,  poor,  humbly  waiting-- whenever  a 

spirit  in  regard  to  allowing  them  anything.  question  arises  here  to  do  something  for  them, 

**Ionce  before  on  this  floor  took  occasion  however  small,  it  is  encountered  by  that  section 
to  speak  of  this  <}uestion  as  it  really  exists,  and  of  the  country  which  had  neither  sympathy, 
that  is  as  a  sectional  question.  New  England  action,  nor  men  in  that  movement 
had  but  little  share  in  the  Mexican  War.  We  *'  I  do  not  know  that  the  amendment  of  the 
might  as  well  tell  the  truth  while  we  are  go-  Senator  from  Florida  is  to  obtain  to-night.  I 
ing  along.  State  after  State  in  New  England  expect  not  It  will  be  obstructed  in  some  way. 
had  no  concern  in  it  The  State  of  the  Sena-  I  did  not  intend  to  advocate  a  single  amend- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  had  but  little  share  in  ment  to  the  original  bill  1410,  that  came 
it  except  by  purchased  troops.  Other  States  here  from  the  House,  nor  did  I.  I  opposed 
in  New  England  had  not  one  nngle  soldier  every  one  of  them.  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
there,  ment  of  the  Senator  from  ]New  Hampshire, 

**  I  intend  to  advertise  the  country  again  of  which  I  thought  very  well  ol  I  opposed  the 
the  fact  that  New  England  was  opposed  to  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oonnectiout 
that  war  and  had  no  troops  there.  I  wi]l  which  is  not  entirely  objectionable,  but  I 
qualify  that  expression  to  this  extent :  when  I  wanted  this  bill  that  came  from  the  House, 
say  tliat  New  England  had  no  troops  there  I  pure  and  simple,  to  help  one-legged  and  one- 
do  not  mean  iiterally  that  there  was  nobody  armed  men,  to  pass,  and  so  I  voted  against 
there  from  New  England,  but  I  do  mean  that  amendments  that  were  in  themselves  merito- 
New  England  gave  no  support  to  Uie  Mexican  rious. 

War.  I  mean  further  that  I  can  take  a  map  "  But  now.  inasmuch  as  the  amendment  of 
and  outline  the  boundaries  of  this  (Government  the  Senator  from  (Connecticut  has  been  adopt- 
as  it  would  have  been  if  New  England  had  had  ed,  I  shall  vote  for  one  more ;  I  shall  vote  for 
her  policy.  She  fought  Jefferson.  Jefferson  this  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
purchased  Louisiana,  with  her  outlying,  vast  Florida,  I  would  not  vote  for  it,  much  as  I 
and  vague  boundaries,  and  New  England  approve  of  it,  if  the  bill  had  not  already  been 
wanted  to  impeach  him.  James  K.  Folk,  amended;  I  would  keep  it  pure  and  dean; 
another 'Democratic  President,  fought  the  war  but  whenever  the  question  of  paying  the  sur- 
with  Mexico,  and  New  England  fought  him.  vivors  of  the  Mexican  War  comes  before  the 

'^The  results  of  Jefferson's   purchase  are  Senate  I  shall  adhere  to  what  I  have  heretofore 

known  and  the  results  of  the  Mexican  War  are  said,  that  I  shall  meet  this  question,  always 

known.  raised  on  the  part  of  New  England  in  the  in- 

**  If  the  policy  of  New  England  had  pre-  terest  of  economy,  but  I  think  in  the  interest 

viuled,  if  tne  old  Federal  idea  had  obtained,  of  an  ancient  policy  on  their  part,  as  I  have 

this  day  and  this  hour  I  would  hold  up  on  the  met  it  here  to-night*' 

floor  of  the  Senate  the  map  of  the  United  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  I  do  not 
States  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  know  any  reaaon  why  a  professional  man  who 
river.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  well  is  destitute  imd  who  served  his  country  should 
knows  that  fact.  I  challenge  him  to  show  a  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  his  country's 
single  instance  where  New  England  has  ever  gratitude,  while  the  man  who  is  not  a  profes- 
advocated  the  advancement  of  the  standard  sional  man  should  receive  it  That  is  not  the 
of  this  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  way  to  tempt  professional  people  and  mercan- 
When  I  say  that  I  say  it  with  regard,  so  far  as  tile  people,  and  all  the  other  body  of  people  ex- 
he  is  personally  concerned,  because  I  call  to  cept  day-laborers,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  their 
mind  while  saying  it  a  most  liberal,  broad,  and  country.  The  amendment  itself,  therefore,  if  it 
national  letter  of  his  last  summer  on  the  sub-  means  what  my  friend  thinks  it  does,  proceeds 
ject  of  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  upon  a  false  theory,  in  my  view.  But  no  matter 
river.  I  do  not  mdude  him  in  any  criticism  of  for  that,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  time  about 
the  policy  of  the  past,  but  I  speak  of  the  past  that 

as  it  is.    If  this  hour  the  policy  of  the  old  Fed-  **The  difference  between  the  case  we  have 

eral  party  was  stamped  upon  the  map  of  the  in  hand,  the  men  whose  legs  and  arms  are  gone, 

United  States,  it  would  be  found  as  it  is  hung  and  the  case  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  states, 

up  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  is  this :  In  this  case  we  know  that  these  people 

Land-Office,  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  in  their  present  condition  in  consequence  of 

I  have  looked  upon  it,  and  I  proclaim  here  their  service;  the  indi^nt  survivors  of  the  Mex- 

tbat  every  step  beyond,  every  step  on  the  sun-  ican  War  who  do  not  already  have  pensions  for 

set  side  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  is  due  to  the  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  are  indi- 

•pirit,  policy,  action,  and  legislation  of  the  gent,  are  sick,  or  in  trouble,  not  because  they 

Democratic  party,  and  in  direct  hostilitv  and  were  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  but  because 

triumph  over  the  policy  of  New  England  and  like  the  rest  of  mankind  they  are  subject  to  the 

the  Federal  party  of  that  section.  infirmities  of  human  nature  and  to  the  diangea 
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and  ohanoes  of  this  mortal  life.    I  do  not  mean  quuiubI  labor,  but  not  bo  much  as  to  require  legalar 

to  BtLj  that  that  la  not  a  reaaoD  why  onr  grati-  P^raooal  aid  and  attendance,  shall  reoeive  a  pension 

tude  should  be  applied  to  them,  bat  I  aay  it  ?n!S?.^'*^5fHi^'^'''*!^^ 

•vt^^^to  .  «i^—  ^;o4^^Af:^««  ♦!.«♦  «, J  ^..^k4.  *-v    i!  "^  ^"^  •c*  "^hall  be  construed  to  repeal  secUon  4699  of 

marks  a  clear  distinction  that  we  ought  to  ob-  the  Beviaed  Stetutes  of  the  United  ^toe,  or  to  chlnize 

serve — unless  we  mean  to  destroy  this  bill  for  the  iate  of  $18  per  month  therein  mentioned  to  be 

the  benefit  of  those  whose  legs  and  arms  are  proportionately  divided  for  any  degree  of  disabili^ 

gone,  which  I  cannot  impute  to  the  Senator  ©•»l>li»hedlbrwhloh  section  4696  miee  no  provision. 

from  Missiasippi,  a  distinction  that  we  ought       The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following 

to  observe^  and  not  embarrass  one  thing  tnat  vote  * 

we  aU  agree  about,  I  hope,  by  another  that  is       YKl»-Aldiich,  Allison^Blair,  CoekreD^  Conger, 

not  so  clear.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawes,  Hale,  Harrison,  riilL  Hear, 

''Now,  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  In^alls,  Lapham,  Logan,  MoDill,  McMmao,  Miller 

pensioning  people  who  have  served  their  conn-  gf  New  York,  Mitohell,  Morrill,  Piatt,  Plumb.  iBdUtais, 

try  in  war  because  they  are  now  in  need,  what       v?t'.L^^L®n  ""*?'  ^^  n'^l'^^T'V.'  ,    ^ 

difference  do  yeim,  make  fW  ^^^^^SS^Ii^ii^^^ 

soldier  ot  the  Union  of  1861  to  1865  who  is  now  Wllluims— 14. 

indigent,  and  in  trouble  and  distress,  be  Just       Absest— Anthony,  Brown,  Butler,  Camden,  Cam- 
as much  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  «!^V*^JP«?P»:rly"n^  Camwon  of  Wisoonsin,  Davis 
as  the  soldier  of  the  Mexican  War  who  is  now  jw^  G^m!S^G?i>o^ 
indigent  and  in  trouble  and  distress,  I  should  JaJkJon,  Johiiton,  Joies  of  FJorida,^Jones  of  Ne! 

like  to  know?    I  am  unable  to  see  that  time        •     -  «        -  --  -         — 

has  any  thing  to  do  with  that 
be  glad  to  have  somebody  ezi 
have.  March  2d,  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 

*^  We  did  pension  all  the  survivors  of  the  amendment,  and  March  8d  the  President  ap- 

Revolutionary  War  fifty  or  sixty  years  after-  proved  the  biU,  and  it  became  a  law. 
ward,  because  they,  like  a  great  many  other       Bills  PMni. — Apart  from  the  measures  al- 

things  that  happened  at  that  time,  as  long  peri-  ready  considered,  the  regular  appropriation 

ods  of  years  went  on.  became  mere  monuments  bills,  and  bills  of  a  private  character,  the  fol- 

of  national  glory,  a  few  people  scattered  here  lowing  measures  were  passed  at  the  second 

and  there  that  the  country  was  able  and  glad  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  and  re- 

to  decorate  them  with  this  honor,  as  well  as  to  ceived  the  approval  of  the  President: 
provide  for  them  in  their  old  age.   I  repeat  that       To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 

in  my  opimon  there  is  no  distinction  m  prm-  memory  of  Mig.-Oen.  the  Baron  de  Kalb. 
oiple  between  providing  for  the  indigent  sol-        To  permit  min  brought  by  Canadian  fimners  to  be 

diers  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  if  I  may  call  it  fw^nd  at  mills  in  the  United  Stales  a^jaoent  to  Cana- 

80-othe«cdHt  the  w«  between  the  State.,  ??S^^Sjte^J?^5SC?r"™^ 
the  civil  war,  and  so  on— there  is  no  distmc-       fo  extend  the  time  for  filing  dums  for  horses  and 

tion  in  principle  that  can  be  made  between  the  equipments  lost  by  offioers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 

Mexican  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of  1861-^65  aervioe  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes, 

if  you  put  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity.    But  I  .  ^o  .reimburse  the  State  of  Oregon  for  moneys  paid 

-.«i  ;-  ^s*K».  y^-*k  ♦{?«*  ♦!,.»  ^»^^^r>  fk-t  «-  K«>  "7  ""^d  State  m  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  dur- 

say  in  either  case  that  the  question  that  is  b^  j'  the  Modoo  Wa? In  the  yeare  1872  and  1878. 

fore  the  Senate  on  this  House  bill  as  amended       In  relation  to  certahi  fees  allowed  registers  and  re- 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  the  one  pro-  oeivers. 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  if       Jo  amend  section  8862  of  Bevis^  ?)f^V?; 

^•ti'r?:  »■«•  pt»^<i««  Wt  '  •'r?^  c.t&.^2SiXrrthi"j>KS'ss:is;'iSd 

suspect  that  the  effect  might  be  (as  I  am  afraid  for  other  purposes. 

it  may  be,  though  the  purpose  may  be  a  legiti-       To  amend  an  act  donalinf  publio  lands  to  the  sev- 

mate  and  parliamentary  purpose)  to  destroy  eral  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  collegea 

this  measure  for  the  people  who  stand  before  *^V^*  ^""P  of  agriculture  and  ttiemecluinie  aits. 
^««  ^«^  ^.t,»A^  ##^.1.1144.^;.  i:«A«  i^  *\>^  m^^       To  authonre  the  construction  of  oertam  bridges  and 

onr  eyes,  maimed  for  all  their  lives  in  the  ser-  ^  establish  them  as  poet-roads. 

vice  of  their  country,  to  have  this  little  addition       To  increase  the  fees  of  witnesses  in  United  States 

to  their  support,  by  getting  up  a  question  of  courts  in  certain  cases. 

this  land."  Authoridiur  the  Commissionor  of  the  Freedman's 

Finally,  Feb.  28th,  an  amendment  was  adopt-  Savinm  and  Trust  Company  to  examine  and  audit  oer- 

ji-^l^iL        i.   11    A     Ttj  *    n      Ai      -liu  tain  claims  against  said  company,  and  to  pay  ceitam 

ed  to  strike  out  aU  after  ''duty,"  and  insert  the  dividends  barred  by  the  act  ^Feb.  21, 1881,  and  for 

following:  other  purposes. 

To  amend  section  8780  of  the  Bevised  Statutes. 
Shall  have  lost  one  hand  or  one  foot,  or  been  totally        To  encourage  the  holding  of  a  World's  Industrial 

or  permanently  disabled  in  the  same,  or  otherwise  so  and  Cotton  Centennial  £zM)eition  in  the  year  1884. 
disabled  as  to  render  their  incapacity  to  perform  man-        To  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  providinff  for 

ual  labor  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  the  publication  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  and  the  laws 

shall  receive  a  pension  of  $24  per  month ;  that  all  per-  of  the  United  States,  approved  June  20^  1876. 
sons  now  on  the  pension-roll,  and  all  persons  hereaf-        I^viding  for  the  termination  of  articles  numbered 

tor  granted  a  pension,  who  in  like  manner  shall  have  18  to  25,  inclusive,  and  of  article  numbered  80  of  the 

lost  either  an  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow,  or  a  leg  at  trcAty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  her 

or  above  the  knee,  or  shall  have  been  otherwise  so  Britannic  Mi^esty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8, 

disabled  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  performing  any  1871. 
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To  refimd  to  the  State  of  QeorgU  oertun  mone^  braska,  and  aothoiiziiig  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  said 

expended  by  swd  State  for  the  oommon  defense  m  reservation. 

1777.  To  ntifV  the  issuanoe  of  duplicate  oheoks  in  certain 

To  afford  assistanoe  and  relief  to  CongntiB  and  the  oases  by  the  Superintendent  or  the  Mint  of  the  United 

EzeoutiTe  Departments  in  the  investigation  of  claims  States  at  San  Fiandsoo. 

and  demands  against  the  Government.  To  authorize  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  State 

\f»k\ng  Saint  Vincent,  in  the  State  of  SGnnosota,  a  of  New  York,  to  grant  title  to  lands  for  cemetery  pur- 
port of  entiy  in  lieu  of  rembina,  in  the  Territoiy  of  poses. 
I)akota.  Authorizing^  the  Committee  on  Printing  to  instmct 

To  amend  seotion  4214  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  rehit-  the  Public  Printer  relative  to  the  maps,  etc.,  for  the 

isff  to  yachts.  oensus  reports. 

l^o  amend  section  1860  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  so  as  Oranting  right  of  way  for  nulroad  purposes  and 

to  exclude  retired  army  officers  from  holding  oivU  of-  telegraph  fine  through  the  lands  of  the  United  States 

floe  in  the  Territories.  included  in  the  Fort  Smith  Military  Beservation  at 

Amending  sections  19S6  and  192T  of  the  Bevised  Fort  Smith,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Statutes  so  as  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  iurisdiction  of  To  authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  make  certain 

justioes  of  the  peaoe  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  purchases  without  previous  advertisement. 

Idaho,  and  Montana.  To   provide  for  extra  work  in  the  Gk>vemment 

Belatinz  to  exportation  of  tobaooo,  snuffy  and  dgars  Printinig-Offioe  in  oases  of  emeivencY. 

in  bond  froe  of  tax  to  adjacent  forei^  territory.  To  rectify  and  establish  the  title  of  the  United  States 

To  exclude  the  pablio  lands  in  Alabama  from  the  to  the  nte  of  the  military  poet  at  £1  Paso,  Texas, 

operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  mineral  lands.  To  attach  the  county  of  Hardeman,  in  the  State  of 

Anthoriung  and  directing  ike  Postmaster-General  Tennesaee.  to  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western 

to  readjust  the  salaries  of  oerUun  postmasters  in  ac-  District  of  Teimeesee. 

cordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  To  cede  to  the  first  taxing  district  of  the  State  of 

June  12, 1866.  Tennessee  a  certain  lot  of  land  situated  in  siud  district. 

Supplementary  to  an  act  approved  Deo.  17, 1878,  To  provide  for  the  binding  of  the  Compendium  of 

entitfed  *^  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

bridges  across  the  Ohio  river,  and  to  prescribe  the  To  oonfer  upon  the  senior  associate  justice  of  the 

dimensions  of  the  same."  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  in  the 

To  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  aot  to  repeal  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  chief-justice  of  said  court, 
diB(9riminatixig  duty  on  goods  produced  esst  of  the  the  power  and  duties  now  conferred  upon  said  chief- 
Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope,"  approved  May  4, 1882.  justice  relative  to  the  extradition  of  fu^tives  from 

To  authorize  the  construction  of'^hndees  over  the  justice. 

O'^eechee,  Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  Flint,  and  Chattahoo-  More  eflbctually  to  suppress  gaming  in  the  District 

diee  rivers  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  of  Columbia. 

To  authorize  the  oonstruotion  of  a  bridge  across  the  To  punish  larceny  fVom  the  person  in  the  District 

Thames  river  near  New  London,  in  the  State  of  Con-  of  Columbia, 

oeotiout.  To  amend  certam  sections  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 

To  establish  a  railroad-bridge  across  the  Illinois  rohitingto  the  District  of  Columbia, 

river,  extending  fVom  a  point  within  five  mUes  of  Co-  To  levy  an  assessment  of  the  real  estate  in  the  Dis- 

lumbiana.  in  <lreene  county,  to  a  point  within  five  trict  of  Columbia  in  the  year  1888,  and  every  third 

miles  of  Farrowtown,  in  Camoun  county,  in  the  State  year  thereafter,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 

of  Illinois.  To  increase  the  police  force  of  the  District  of  Co- 

For  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the  lumbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
aooonnting  officers  of  the  Uiuted  States  Troosury  De- 
partment. Congtitational  amendments  were  proposed 

To  esublish  certain  post-routes.              .  ^      ^  on  the  following  Bubjeots:  To  allow  the  veto 

Toamend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  ^f  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills :  to  an- 

oonstruction of  abridge  across  the  Missouri  nver  at  ^,      y    T^  •^"»  •«  €»|/t/ivp.*w.v«  **.  «,  ^^  »« 

the  most  aooossible  point  within  five  miles  above  the  thoriTO  the  veto  of  separate  items  m  the  River 

<n^  of  Saint  Charles,  Missouri,"  approved  April  14,  and  Harbor  Bill ;  to  create  a  Hoose  of  Electors 

l8oS.                                                        ,  to  confirm  appointments  in  the  civil  service ; 

To  create  three  additional  Und  districts  in  the  Ter-  toamend  the  provisions  for  the  election  of 

T^prevent  tiie  importation  of  adulterated  and  spu-  pembers  of  Congress  ;  to  amend  the  provis- 
riousteas.  lons  for  the  election  of  President;  to  provide 
To  adjust  the  saUries  of  Mstmiisters.  for  woman  suffrage;    and  to  give  Congress 
Belative  to  the  Southern  Exposition  to  be  held  in  power  to  enforce  contracts  made  by  States. 
^  dty  of  LouisvUle,  State  of  TCentucky,  m  the  year  CONllBCnCIJT.    State  fit Termeot— The  follow- 
To  authorize  the  oonstruction  of  a  bridse  across  the  ^^  ^^'®  ^^®  S^^  officers  during  the  year: 
ICssouri  river  at  some  accessible  point  withm  ten  Governor,  Thomas  M.  Waller,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
miles  below  and  five  miles  above  the  dty  of  Kansas  tenant-Governor,  George  G.  Sumner ;  Secre- 

Cigr,  Missouri.  tary  of  Stete,  D.  Ward  Northrop ;  Treasurer, 

Providing  for  a  new  raized  commission  m  accord-  aiJL^  r>    n.^^^^^\^.   n«,«*v4^^iil-    ir^onU  n 

snce  with  the  treaty  of  AprU  26, 18««,  with  the  United  ^}^  ?'  ,V^oodnch ;   Comptroller,  Frank  D. 

States  of  Venezuela.  Sloat.    Judiciary :  Supreme  Court,  Chief-Jus- 

Validating  certain  contracts  executed  by  the  Post-  tice,  John  D.  Parks;  Associate  Justices,  £lisha 

siMter-GenenJ.     ,    ,  ,   .   .      .       ^  ,         ^     .  Carpenter,  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  Dwight  Loomu), 

To  provide  for  the  admission,  free  of  du^,  of  arti-  ^^d  Miles  T.  Granger. 

else  »r  a  special  ezhibition  of  machinery,  tools,  im-        ,,_._,_^_.  « ,„°    q^^  T.««:-i-4.r.»^  ^o...»^»^ 

plcments,  appuatus,  etc.,  for  the  generation  and  ap-  ■^P"?I*  »«■•— The  I^slature  convened 

plication  of  electricity,  to  be  held  at  PhihidelphU  by  on  the  8d  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 

the  Franklin  Institute.  8d  of  Mbj,  the  longest  session  on  record  in  the 

To  admit  fr«e  of  duty  a  monument  to  Gen.  Wash-  State. 

^"SSltinif  riifht  of  way  to  the  Fremont,  Elk  Horn  ,,  ^he  creation  of  a  Board  of  Pardons  was  one  of 

Valley,  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad  Company  across  ^"^  ^^^*'  important  and  most  needed  measures 

the  mobrara  military  reservation,  m  the  State  of  Ne-  of  the  session.     The  act  provided  as  follows : 
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His  Ezcellenoy  tbe  GovemoT,  a  Judoe  of  the  8u-  it    As  nothing  has  ooctured  since  to  add  to  the 

prome  Court  of  Errors,  to  be  designatecT  for  that  pur-  strenjofth  of  the  a]]in>ment  then  urged  in  its  fkvor,  it  ia 

pose  by  the  judges  of  that  court  at  their  annual  meet-  not  luelj,  if  again  submitted,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 

ing,  and  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  different  way.    The  objection  to  the  present  oonstitu- 

Assembly,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  shall  Uonal  provision  is,  I  apprehend,  founded  more  upon 

constitute  a  Board  of  Pardons  for  this  State.  the  len^  than  the  frequency  of  sessions.    If  the  pub- 

.            .                •  •          Ml  V                      4.  I^c  busmess  could  be  annually  disposed  of  in  six  or 

A  unanimous  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  a  eight  weeks,  instead  of  occupying  moie  than  seren- 

pardon.  teen,  as  it  did  Isst  year,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 

The  new  law  which  enlarges  and  explicitly  in  obtaininff  the  services,  as  legislaton,  of  the  best 

defines  the  duties  of  coroners  makes  a  sweep-  <^^i^«  f  ^«  ?*^  'fu  l^^^JL*!?!?  ^T'  ''}^'^ 

?««  ^\.^^^^  ««^  •  ^^;^»ii»  «^-r  A^,.^^^^^  r«  "1^  yearly  sessions  with  their  traditional  and  educa* 

mg  change,  and  a  radically  new  departure,  m  g^  irt^nmxt^. 

the  methods  for  the  initial  proceedings  in  prob-  ^,  .  „.  ^. 
able  cases  of  murder  or  suicide.  Fhuuifefc— The  falling  off  in  the  moome— 
The  Governor's  salary  was  raised  a  little,  $102,688.17— from  the  previoas  year,  is  largely 
made  $4,000.  The  State  tax  was  made  IJ  accounted  for  by  the  failure  of  certain  railroad 
mill.  A  new  military  code  bill  was  passed ;  companies  to  meet  their  taxes,  and  by  the  re* 
a  bill  to  stop  the  auctioneering  of  town  pau-  ^luction  of  the  amount  heretofore  paid  by  mu- 
pers  to  the  keeping  of  thrifty  providers  in  tual-insuranoe  companies  of  the  State,  as  an- 
other towns  also  became  a  law ;  the  act  to  thorized  by  the  act  of  1882. 
wind  up  the  Townsend  Savings-Bank  passed;  3J«^**?***^*^/'?:.^'i?®:v- ••;.;•:*•••  •*»»<^i«o 

^^A  «^  AiA  -  wii  4-^  ^^.»^«i  ^L^i^^  :«  Ji^^^^m  There  has  been  paid  ia  redaction  thereof  during 

and  SO  did  a  Dill  to  compel  dealers  m  oieomar-      tbeyesr fT. 77.     818,600 

gar ine  to  stamp  their  packages  of  that  article  

with  that  name,  and  put  it  up  also  in  large    Bothsttheimonntof  ftindeddebtnowis $4.«7woo 

letters  over  the  door.  Three  and  one  half  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 

A  bill  was  passed  to  prevent  a  drunken  father  issue  of  Dec.  1,  1888,  have  been  sold,  amount- 

from  taking  the  wages  of  his  minor  son.  ing  to  $1,068,600,  at  a  premium  of  6*86  per 

A  so-caUed  consolidation  bill  was   passed  cent,  the  largest  ever  received  from  the  sale  of 

permitting  any  Connecticut  railroad  to  unite  State  bonds, 

with  any  other  road  that  is  entirely  outside  of  The  bslasoe  in  the  TVesauy, 

this  State,  and  to  issue  bonds,  provided  the  T^^Jii^^if^e  fliiii   w  ******'^  " 

line  thus  formed  shall  make  one  continuous  ending  Nov.  80.  isss,  was. . . .'  L(n7,800  04 

route,  and  not  be  a  parallel  and  competing  line.  Beoeived  from  uSe  of  bonds ! .' !     oaiiVt  M 

A  bill  to  punish  frauds  in  pwty  primary    The  expenditow.  wew tl^^^^iTH  ^'^'^^  ^ 

meetings  was  passed;  as  was  a  bill  to  put  a  Piid  for  state  bonds  adeemed..     8S7,5oo  oo 

stop  to  "baby-farming."    The  commission  to    BaJanee on hsnd 887,868  60 

look  into  the  irregularities  of  Secretary  North-         Total. $8^,89545 

rup,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  submitted,  and  __    „        i-w_  ^1.1      vi   \.  -.i.  Vi 

the  legisUture  passed,  a  bill  to  reorganize  that  1ta«fl«i— On  this  subject  the  Governor  says : 

board  on  a  new  basis.    A  bUl  that  practical-  J^^^^l  the  law,  as  it  is,  if  taxable  property  is  net 

i«   *^A— ««4.<.   ar.,i^o«r  A«.A,«:»»  ^yxn^A^r  -^^^^^Ji  returned  to  the  assessors,  and  they  fiol  to  discover  it, 

ly  permits  Sunday- evening  conwrts  passed,  j^  absolutely  escapes  all  taxation ;  for  no  provision 

1  here  was  an  appronnation  of  fo,000  for  a  exists  for  the  enloreement  of  a  daim  for  taxation  on 

statae  of  Nathan  Hale,  to  be  placed  on  the  property  which  has  been  concealed  fh)in  the  asseesoiv, 

Capitol.  o^  inaavertenUy  omitted  fVom  the  grand  list  of  a 

An  important  and  just  m^ure  was  enacted  ^^oS"  JiJ^^^rp^P^^^^ 

empowering  the  judge,  in  divorce  and  other  expense.  IfartatSe  were  enacted  antiiorizing  towns, 

cases  of  separation,  to  assign  the  child  or  chil-  upon  the  discoveiy  of  unassessed  proper^,  to  demand 

dren  to  either  parent,  as  he  may  decide.  and  collect  of  the  party,  who  fsi^  to  return  it,  the 

Other  measures  passed  were  the  following :  f™?i^i--^;^4?oJ>l5  ^  amount-4t  would  have  bepi 

niu  m^i^^iwt^  ♦/*  .^nriAi  «»<^4.;..m  ^f  a^-^^mikm  haWc  for,  if  it  had  been  properly  bated,  it  would  be 

Bill  relating  to  annual  meetmgs  of  Superior  ^   ^J,  ^^  advantage  Sf  citizen  who  comply  witii 

Court  judges;  bill  relating  to  pay  of  county  the  law. 

commissioners ;  bill  amending  the  liquor  law ;  «.      «^»m.       -.xv          aij 

resolution  app^priating  $2,600  for  Repairs  at  8«Tto«»-BMkfc^There  is  m  the  control  fn^ 

the  State  PiiM>n            "  ''  '                 *^  management  of  the  savings-banks  of  the  State 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  hill  reducing  the  toz  thesumof  $92,679,068.01  a  larger  amount  th^ 

on  the  bonds  and  floating  indebtedness  of  raU-  ^^^  hefore,  and  moetiy  belongmg  to  the  thnfty 

roads  from  one  to  one  hSf  of  1  per  cent.  industrial  element  of  the  population     There 

Btmlal  SttriMSr-On  this  subject  the  Gov-  has  been  an  increase  of  8,659  during  the  year 

emor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1884,  m  the  number  of  depositors,  and  of  $8,165,978.- 

savs  •              ^^  22  m  the  amount  of  their  deposits.    The  com- 

.              ,          ,      ^.^.     ^^^^  missioners  suggest  that,  in  their  opinion,  this 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  nro-  interest  needs  no  new  legisUtion,  except,  it 

vidingfor  biennial  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  *"»^*^»«'  y^^""  "^  uww    AVK>a»uvu,  v^^^i^t.,  .. 

received  a  mi^iority  vote  of  tiie  last  House  of  Repre-  may  be,  m  relation  to  a  class  of  investmente 

scntatives,  and  will  be  presented  to  you  for  final  legia-  against  which  they  have  heretofore  strongly 

lative  action.  protested.    It  appears  that  some  of  these  insti- 

The  people  hsd  an  opportunity,  in  1879,  after  ex-  t^tj  ^  jj^^^  invested  in  simply  promissory 

haustive  discussion,  to  express  their  opinion  of  such  a  ^  .  ^   -.s*i.^«4.  ^«n «♦«»-!  ^^^wiliL,  ^k<^  «,«««  a# 

proposed  change  in  our  omnio  law ;  and  the  reooid  ^oteB,  without  colkteral  secunUes,  the  aum  of 

shows  that  more  than  two  tiiirds  of  them  voted  against  $4,080, 766.79. 
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Mtflnidh — ^The  permanent  inyestment  in  rail-  Agricnltnral  School,  for  the  special  edaoation 

roada  has  reached  the  enormoas  sam  of  $67,-  of  farmers,  has  been  aasbted  by  annual  appro- 

459,646.19.    There  are  now,  completed  and  in  priations  of  monej. 

ase,  within  the  State  limits,  1,860  miles  of  Ftah-Ciltue  ai4  SheH-Ftaherie^r-The  action  of 

roi^  over  which  were  carried,  daring  the  the  State  in  creating  commissions  to  suppler 

year,  16,852,617  passengers,  nearly  a  million  the  lakes,  rireni,  and  streams  with  a  variety  of 

more  than  in  any  previoos  year.    Their  gross  fi^h,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  oysters, 

earnings  amounted  to  $16,284,942.44,  yield-  has  been  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory 

ing  an  average  profit  of  four  and  one  half  per  results.   The  Shell-fish  Oommission  has,  within 

cent  on  $56,958,678.25,  their  aggregate  capital,  a  few  years,  developed  an  industry  that  gives 

Thereportof  the  Treasurer  sliows  that  these  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  in- 
corporations have  paid— protesting,  however,  volves  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  promises 
against  its  excessiveness— the  sum  of  $456,128.-  to  continually  increase  its  proportions. 
65  in  taxes  to  the  State.  The  Fish  Commissioners  express  the  opinion 

Srtaali. — ^There  was  expended,  during  the  last  that  the  present  modes  of  fishing  in  Oonnecti- 

fiscal  year,  in  support  of  the  common-school  cut  river  are  so  destructive  as  to  threaten  the 

system,  $1,818,486.11,  of  which  sum  the  State  speedy  extermination  of  shad,  and  in  their 

and  the  school  fund  together  furnished  $386,-  annual  report  they  call  upon  the  Legislature 

289.50,  and  the  balance  was  raised  by  Ipcal  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  pollution  of 

taxation.    More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  State  by  refuse 

derived  from  taxation  comes  from  twenty-five  matter  from  mills  and  factories, 

of  the  largest  towns,  and  one  third  of  it  from  The  commissioners  review  with  regret  the 

the  six  largest  cities.    There  are  in  the  State  temporary  failure  to  secure  a  permanent  res- 

149,466  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  toration  of  the  salmon  to  its  old  haunts  in  the 

and  mxteen,  120;587  of  whom  attended  these  State.    In  1874  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

schools  some  portion  of  the  year.    The  Gov-  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  combined  to- 

emor  says :  gether  and  placed  in  the  tributaries  of  the 

I  have  hewtofore  exprasaed  an  apprehension  that  "PP®^  ^^°??Si^^°*  *^^^^  h^^'!^  T'"''^  '^' 

our  pubUc  •chools,  m  the  smikller  towna  of  the  State,  mon.    In  1878,  as  was  anticipated,  the  salmon 

are  not  as  good  aa  they  were  thirty  veara  ago.    Fuller  appeared  in  considerable  numbers,  averaging 

information  oonvinoea  me  that  sucn  va  the  &ct.    In  about  fifteen  pounds  each ;  but,  as  it  was  a 

more  than  h^f  the  towna  there  are  fewer  children  ^^^j  j^gg  ^n^  valuable  fish,  nearly  all  that 

and  leas  wealth  than  formerly;  but  the  same  num-  ^«*i.,^   ^i.^   ^^^^»  «^-«  4^.irLn       a    #«»  ««« 

berofdi«tricbi,achool-houaea,and  aohoolaare  main-  entered  the  nver  were  taken.    A  few  sue- 

tained.    In  the  1,447  diatriota  of  the  State,  66  schools  ceeded  in  making  their  way  up  to  the  foot  of 

average  5  or  leaa  pupils;  846  schools  average  over  6  Holyoke  Dam,  but  were  there  stopped  by  this 

and  do  not  exceed  10 ;  822  schools  average  over  10  and  impassable  barrier.    The  result  has  been  the 

^ «<2dS ^*'  *" '^'^^* *^**"*^ ""^"^^^  disappearance  of  the  salmon,  never  to  return 

until  a  practicable  fish-way  shall  be  erected  at 

The  building,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Holyoke  Dam. 

the  State  and  the  town  of  New  Britain,  is  now  Charitleii — The  State  has,  during  the  year, 

completed  and  occupied  by  the  Normal  School,  wholly  or  partially,  cared  for  2,712  persons  in 

The  Junior  class  that  entered  in  September  is  its  hospitals  and  other  humane  institutions,  at 

unusually  large.    A  model  school  is  in  success-  a  total  expense  of  $257,261.17 ;  and  the  people 

fnl  operation.  have,  it  is  estimated,  at  the  same  time  con- 

CrarCs. — ^The  judicial  expenses,  amounting  to  tributed,  in  locfd  taxation,  to  the  same  class  of 
$226,848.42,  are  $6,859.87  less  than  those  of  charities  more  than  $500,000. 
the  previous  year.  During  the  year  ending  The  Insane  Hospital  at  Middletown  is  in- 
Dee.  1,  1888,  the  records  show  that  the  aggre-  tended  to  accommodate  only  775  patients ; 
gate  sessions  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  the  but  at  no  time  during  the  year  were  there 
trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  occupied  790  fewer  than  842,  while  the  average  number 
days,  scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  the  time  was  854.  The  hospital  comprises  several  cot- 
of  the  judges  of  that  court,  if  they,  unassisted,  tages,  besides  the  main  building  and  annex, 
did  the  whole  of  the  service.  The  results  of  the  school,  established  at 

igfkaltne. — ^In  this  State  nearly  45,000  per-  Middletown,  in  1869,  for  the  care  and  train- 
sons,  and  more  than  $135,000,000  of  capital,  ing  of  friendless  and  neglected  girls,  have  been 
are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  changed  exceedingly  gratifying.  The  statistics  show 
oonditionoccasionedby  the  development,  with-  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  wards,  in 
in  a  few  years,  of  railroad  transportation,  com-  number  not  less  than  500,  have  been  saved 
pels  the  farmer  of  New  England  to  avoid  com-  from  a  life  of  degradation  and  vice.  During 
petition  with  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West,  by  the  year  there  were  48  commitments,  and  54 
giving  attention  to  sucn  lines  in  his  occupation  girls  were  placed  in  country  homes  or  among 
as  require  special  knowledge  and  skill.  To  as-  relatives.  There  are  now  in  the  school  192, 
sLst  in  sustaining  in  Connecticut  such  a  policy,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nineteen,  dis- 
bonntiea  have  been  given  to  agricultural  socie-  posed  of  in  families,  occupying  five  separate 
ties ;  an  experiment  station  has  been  estab-  onildings. 
fished,  the  first  in  the  country ;  and  the  Storrs  lioMe  Lawt — ^The  returns  of  county  oommis- 
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noners  show  that  2,971  Uoenaes  were  issaed  tages  in  the  way  of  schooliDg.  At  the  age  of 
daring  the  year,  the  total  receipts  from  which  seventeen  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  car^ 
amounted  to  $268,073.94.  There  is  more  pop-  riage-factory,  and  served  his  full  time.  He 
nlar  contentment  now  than  ever  with  the  gen-  ms^ested  a  talent  for  inventions,  and  also 
eral  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  manu-  adopted  as  a  maxim  for  his  future  course, 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  never  to  be  in  debt.  The  next  two  years  of 
Etocttoib — On  the  6th  of  November  there  his  life  he  spent  in  a  woolen-factory  at  Hemp- 
were  elected  twelve  State  Senators,  a  full  stead,  Long  Island,  where  he  invented  an  in- 
Honse  of  Representatives,  and  eight  sheriffs,  genions  machine  for  shearing  the  nap  from 
A  sheriff  in  each  county  was  chosen,  and  cloth.  It  had  a  rapid  sale  during  the  war 
Senators  in  the  odd  districts.  Five  Republi-  of  1812,  and  yielded  the  inventor  a  large 
can  sheriffs  were  elected  (Hartford,  New  Ha-  profit. 

ven,  Middlesex,  New  London,  and  Windham  In  181S  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Bedel,  of 
counties)  and  three  Democrats  (Tolland,  Fair-  Hempstead.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in 
field,  and  Litchfield  counties).  Ten  Republi-  cabinet-making;  then  he  opened  a  grocery,  and 
can  and  two  Democratic  Senators  were  elect-  next  purchased  a  glue  and  isinglass  mann- 
ed. The  legislature  of  1884  will  be  consti-  factory.  This  last  business,  in  his  hands,  be- 
came very  profitable,  and  was  continued  by 
him  for  halt  a  century.  Mr.  Cooper's  atten- 
tion was  early  directed  to  the  vast  resources 
of  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  in  1830  he  erected  extensive  works 
at  Canton,  near  Baltimore.  Subsequently,  he 
CONTALIiAEIA  HAIAI^S*  Recent  experiments  built  a  rolling  and  wire  mill  in  the  city  of  New 
with  this  drug  seem  to  have  established  the  f  ol-  York,  where  he  first  successfully  applied  an- 
lowin^  points:  Its  use  is  especially  indicated  in  thracite  coal  to  the  puddling  of  iron.  While 
orffanio  disease  of  the  heart,  with  feeble  pulse  in  Baltimore  he  built,  after  his  own  designs, 
and  decrease  in  the  energy  of  its  action ;  to  the  first  locomotive-engine  constructed  on  this 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  dimin-  continent,  and  it  was  used  successfully  on  tiie 
ish  the  hypersDmia  of  the  nervous  centers,  in-  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  In  1845  he  re- 
crease  arterial  tension,  promote  the  action  of  moved  the  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
the  kidneys,  and  lessen  the  refiex  action  of  the  erected  the  largest  rolling-mill  at  that  time  in 
nerves.  It  is  contraindicated  in  cases  of  gas-  the  United  States.  In  these  works  he  was  the 
trie  and  intestinal  derangement,  in  acute  affec-  first  to  roll  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof 
tions  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  spleen,  in  preg-  buildings,  and  he  used  them  afterward  in  his 
nancy,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  great  monument,  the  Cooper  Union  in  New 
Its  physiological  actions,  as  tested  upon  ani-  York.  He  took  into  partnerah^)  with  him  his 
mals,  are  as  follow :  On  the  brain  it  causes  a  son  Edward,  and  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Abram 
tendency  to  somnolence,  resulting  from  ansBmia  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  firm  subsequently  embraced 
of  the  nerve-oenters.  On  the  kidneys  it  causes  in  its  operations  large  mines  of  ore  and  coal, 
marked  increase  in  function.  Placed  in  direct  quarries,  forges,  blast-furnaces,  wire  and  roll- 
contact  with  muscular  tissue  it  completely  de-  ing-mills,  chain,  horseshoe,  and  open-hearth 
stroys  its  contractility.    By  its  action  on  the  steel  works. 

alimentary  canal  in  large  doses  it  causes  sail-  In  the  development  and  putting  to  practical 

vation.  vomiting,  and  increase  in  the  natural  use  this  great  element  in  our  national  progress, 

muscular  movements.    It  first  c-auses  a  slight  as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  the  human  family, 

increase,  and  then  a  more  decided  decrease,  in  Peter  Cooper  took  a  large  share,  and  his  name 

the  animal  temperature.    On  the  respiration  will  be  long  honorably  remembered  in  connec- 

it  has  a  somewhat  andogous  effect,  first  in-  tion  with  &e  iron  and  coal  industry, 

creasing  the  frequency,*  then  causing  a  de-  The  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  planned 

crease,  and  finally  complete  cessation.  by  him,  and  accomplished  by  his  persistent 

COOFEB,  Peter,  an  American  philanthropist  efforts,  even  when  his  associates  were  discour- 

and  merchant,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  aged  and  ready  to  give  up  in  despair.    Ten  or 

Feb.  12,  1791 ;  died  there,  April  4,  1888.    On  twelve  years  of  toil  under  difficulties  which  few 

his  father's  side  he  was  of  English  origin,  men  are  able  to  overcome,  of  public  ridicule, 

Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were  sol-  of  refusal  of  capitalists  to  invest  anything  in  it, 

diers  in  the  Revolution.    His  maternal  grand-  of  heavy  outlays,  and  of  apparent  f»Iure  at 

father,  John  Campbell,  a  successful  potter  in  the  last,  when  the  cable  parted  and  sank  to  the 

New  York,  did  good  service  in  the  board  of  bottom  of  the  Atlantic — ten  such  years  show 

Aldermen,  and  gave  liberally  of  his  means  in  the  the  stuff  of  which  Peter  Cooper  was  made, 

interests  of  his  native  land.  The  father  of  Peter  In  due  time  he  reaped  his  reward.    The  same 

Cooper  was  a  hatter,  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  courageous  and  hopeful  spirit  was  displayed  in 

in  1783,  resumed  his  business  in  New  York,  various  other  ways  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  a 

Peter  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children,  having  six  member  of  the  New  York  Common  Council, 

brothers  and  two  sisters.    As  his  father's  means  when  he  urged  the  construction  of  the  Croton 

were  limited,  the  lad  received  but  few  advan-  Aqueduct,  and  when  acting  as  a  trustee  of  the 
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PabHo  School  Society,  and  as  one  of  the  com-  may  gain  an  honorable  livelihood.    Still  far- 

miwioners  of  the  Board  of  Edaoation.  ther,  bo  soon  as  funds  are  in  hand,  the  trostees 

Having  devoted  maoh  oarefnl  thought  and  purpose  to  establish  a  polyteohnic  school, 
stndy  to  Questions  of  finance  and  good  gov-       According  to  the  last  annual  report  Of  the 

emment,  Mr.  Oooper  made  his  views  widely  Cooper  Union,  the  building  cost  $680,000 ;  and 

known ;  and  the  result  was  that,  when  he  was  the  total  expenditures  of  the  trustees  on  the 

in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  was  nominated  by  building  and  education,  from  1859  to  1882  in- 

the  National  Independent  party  as  their  candi-  elusive,  have  been  $1,608,614.17.    In  1861  pu- 

date  for  President  of  the  united  States.    But  nils  who  received  certificates  numbered  272 ; 

the  number  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  as  in  1888  the  number  reached  as  hish  as  966. 

to  the  currency  question  (commonly  called  In  1860  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was 

^^Greenbackers'O  was  small  16;  in  1882  it  was  86.    In  1860  the  number 

Mr.  Ck>oper^s  career  was  not  marked  by  brill-  of  readers  in  the  reading-room  was  about  260,- 
iantexploits  of  genius  or  intellectual  superiority,  000:  in  1882  it  was  476,000.  In  1860  the  ex- 
or  by  any  of  those  startling  performances  which  penditure  was  $80,800.71 ;  in  1882  the  expen- 
attract  the  admiration  of  mankind.  He  was  ditures  amounted  to  $54,421.42.  The  income 
an  honest,  industrious,  fiuthfal  business  man,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  rents  of  snch  parts 
ever  advancing  in  prosperous  undertakings,  and  of  the  building  as  are  used  for  business  pur- 
at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  all  matters  poses,  and  from  an  endowment  by  Mr.  Oooper 
relating  to  public  interest  and  public  improve-  of  about  $200,000.  The  founder^s  children 
ment.  He  amassed  great  wealth,  and  his  aim  will  add  to  this  the  sum  of  $100,000,  in  ad- 
was  to  use  his  large  resources  for  the  benefit  dition  to  the  bequest  of  $100,000  in  his  will, 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Instead  of  waiting  for  The  last  days  of  Peter  Cooper  were  calm  and 
the  time  when  he  could  keep  his  hold  on  his  peaceful.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
wealth  no  longer,  he  chose  to  be  his  own  ex-  Unitarian  denomination.  The  last  sad  offices 
ecutor,  and  to  devote  his  money  to  the  pur-  for  the  dead  were  very  largely  attended,  and 
poses  he  wished,  while  he  was  alive  and  able  the  manifestations  of  grief  at  being  caUed  upon 
to  secure  their  proper  carrying  out.  He  had  to  part  with  one  so  universally  respected  and 
always  lamented  his  lack  of  liberal  education,  so  widely  beloved  were  striking  and  iropres- 
and  the  resolve  seems  early  to  have  fixed  itself  sive.  Shortly  before  his  death  was  printed  a 
in  his  mind  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  provide  volume  entitled  *^  Ideas  for  a  Science  of  Good 
advantages  and  opportunities  for  culture  to  the  Government,  in  Addresses,  Letters,  and  Arti- 
working-dasses  of  his  native  city.  From  this  des  on  a  Strictly  National  Onrrency,  Tariff, 
impulse  arose  that  institution  which  has  en-  and  Oivil  Service.  By  Hon.  Peter  Cooper, 
deared  his  name  and  memory  to  thousands.   He  LL.  D.'' 

first  secured  an  admirable  site  at  the  junction  of       COREA  (officially  called  Chosen),  a  kingdom 

Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  between  Seventh  of  Eastern  Asia,  occupying  the  peninsula  ofH 

and  Eighth  streets,  with  full  light  on  all  its  four  posite  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon  and  bor- 

sides.    From  his  own  plans  was  erected  the  dering  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria, 

imposinsc  structure  known  as  ^^  The  Cooper  The  Eing  of  Corea  ackmowledges  the  nominal 

Union  f(»r  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  suzerainty  of  China,  but  has  for  ages  preserved 

Art.'*    He  superintended  the  rise  of  this  mas-  a  practical  independence.    The  country  still 

sive  building,  and  spared  no  expense  to  render  pays  a  tribute  to  China,  but  the  amount  has 

it  all  that  could  be  desired.    On  its  completion,  oeen  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum.    An  embassy 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  April,  1859,  executed  a  deed  in  visits  Peking  every  year  with  certain  prescribed 

fee  simple  of  this  property  to  six  trustees,  who  gifts,  and  receives  in  return  the  Chinese  caten- 

were  empowered  to  devote  all  rents  and  in-  dar,  which  is  accepted  and  employed  by  the 

come   from  it  **  to  the  instraction  and  im-  Coreans  as  a  sign  of  dependence.    On  the  ac- 

provement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  cession  of  a  new  King,  the  Chinese  Emperor 

States  in  practical  science  and  art."     After  is  notified,  and  his  sanction  for  the  investiture 

due  consideration,   the  trustees  fixed  upon  is  obtained. 

a  scheme  which  should  ^*  include  instruction        At  different  times  the  country  has  been  over- 

in  branches  of  knowledge  by  which  men  and  run  by  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 

women  earn  their  daily  bread ;  in  laws  of  health  The  suzerainty  of  China  was  accepted  the  last 

and  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  time  as  a  protection  against  the  Japanese,  who 

fttnilies  as  well  as  individuals ;  in  social  and  threatened  to  subjugate  the  country,  claiming 

political  science,  whereby  communities  and  na-  suzerain  rights,  which  were  resisted  by  the 

tions  advance  in  virtue,  wealth,  and  power ;  Coreans,  based  upon  a  conquest  in  the  early 

and  finally  in  matters  which  affect  the  eye,  the  part  of  the  Christian  era.    The  object  of  the 

ear,  and  the  imagination,  and  furnish  a  basis  Japanese  invasions,  which  were  the  occasion 

for  recreation  to  the  working-classes.''  Courses  of  accepting  vassal  relations  to  China,  was  to 

of  lectures  were  established  on  social  and  po-  use  Corea  as  a  base  of  military  operations 

litical  science,  free  to  all ;  also,  a. free  reading-  against  China,  and  the  motive  for  acknowledg- 

room  and  collections  of  works  of  art  and  science  ing  Chinese  suzerainty  was  to  avoid  the  claims 

were  provided,  and  a  school  for  instruction  of  of  supremacy  asserted  by  Japan.    The  Japan - 

women  in  the  arts  of  design,  by  which  they  ese  Government  has  never  renounced  its  title 
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to  BtLzeraiDtj,  and  after  the  inyaaionmaiDtained  on  a  writ  from  the  Department  of  Jostioe. 

a  garrison  in  Fosan,  kept  that  place  open  to  The  system  of  appointment  is  similar  to  that 

Japanese  trade  when  intercourse  was  broken  which  prevails  in  China.    Literary  examina- 

off  with  all  foreigners,  exacted  for  a  time  an  tions  are  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  three 

annual  tribute,  and  exerts  to  this  day  a  certain  classes  of  diplomas  are  awarded  to  the  saocefls- 

measure  of  political  control    The  relations  fnl  candidates,  which  make  them  eligible  to  ap- 

with  China,  established  for  purposes  of  mutual  pointment  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  offi- 

protection,  have  continued  to  bear  the  oharac-  cial  position.    The  common  people  take  very 

ter  of  a  friendly  alliance,  in  which  the  oondi-  little  part  in  public  affairs, 

tion  of  vaasalage  is  treated  simply  as  a  matter  The  Aray. — The  army  consists  of  a  militia,  in 

of  form.    For  two  hundred  years  China  has  which  1,800,000  are  enrolled ;  but  this  military 

avoided  complications  with  Corea,  and  baa  forceisnoteffective,  as  the  men  are  not  drilled 

never  materially  interfered  with  her  affairs,  and  have  no  arms. 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  EiieitlM*  —  There  are   numerous  private 

States  and  Corea,  the  first  clause  contains  a  schools,  but  no  public  system  of  education, 

recognition  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  Nearly  all  of  the  common  people  can  read  and 

over  Corea,  which  became  important  agdn  write  in  the  Corean  language,  in  which  many 

and  mutually  advantageous  when  it  was  feared  rimple  books  are  printed.    The  language  of 

that  Russia  or  some  other  European  power  learning  is  Chinese,  in  which  the  upper  classes 

might  seek  to  establish  a  protectorate.  receive  their  literary  education.    After  the 

In  consequence  of  the  Japanese  and  Manchu  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse 
invasions  which  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  American  treaty,  the  Government  es- 
the  country,  the  Corean  Government  adopted  tablished  an  English  school  at  Seoul,  the  capi- 
a  policy  of  complete  non-interoourae  with  for-  tal.  The  teachers  were  at  first  Chinese,  eau- 
eigners.  The  mineral  industries  were  purpose-  cated  in  the  United  States.  Subsequently  £u- 
ly  neglected,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  ropeans  were  engaged, 
gold  and  silver  was  kept  concealed  by  means  CuImh  ai4  laslttiflMSi — ^The  titles  to  land 
of  rigorous  laws  against  mining,  so  as  to  avoid  are  derived  from  the  Grovernment,  and  are 
presenting  temptations  to  new  conquerors.  Tliis  carefully  registered  in  public  records.  The 
policy  of  seclusion  is  the  cause  of  the  stagna-  tenure  depends  on  the  payment  of  taxes,  which 
tion  and  backwardness  of  the  country,  and  are  levied  in  kind,  and  are  an  oppressive  bur- 
has  kept  the  people  in  a  condition  of  poverty,  den  on  account  of  the  extortions  of  officials. 
The  population  of  Corea  is  estimated  at  11,-  The  only  coin  in  use  is  the  copper  cash,  of 
000,000,  and  the  number  of  habitations  at  which  526  are  equivalent  to  a  Mexican  dollar. 
1,700,000.  The  roads  are  narrow  and  are  unfitted  for  vehi- 

GeTennait — The  reigning  King  is. Li  Fin,  des,  except  the  two-wheeled  carta  used  to 

the  twenty-eighth  successor  in  a  line  which  transport  merchandise.    Bulls  and  Corean  po- 

has  reigned  for  492  years.    The  King  is  an  nies  are  used  as  pack-animals.    The  wealthy 

absolute  monarch.  He  has  three  ministers  who  travel  on  horseback  or  in  sedan-chairs, 

hold  office  for  life.   There  are  six  governmental  Post-offices  are  nuuntained  in  the  principal 

departments,  which  have  cognizance  respect-  towns,  and  on  some  of  the  highways   the 

ively  of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  sub-  Government  provides  post-houses  for  public 

ordinate  officers ;  the  supervision  of  finances,  use. 

taxation,  and  coinage  ;  the  government  of  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  only  huts, 
schools,  the  examination  of  literary  candidates,  with  mud  walls  and  floors  and  thatched  roofii. 
and  the  regulation  of  ceremonies;  the  army,  The  hoases  of  the  well-to-do  have  stone  foun- 
manufacture  of  arms,  and  postal  affairs ;  the  dations  and  flues  running  through  them,  which 
supervision  of  courts  and  the  administration  of  serve  as  stoves.  The  building  itself  is  of  wood. 
Justice.  The  heads  of  departments  are  asso-  with  a  tiled  roof.  The  floors,  walls,  and  win- 
ciated  with  the  three  chief  ministers  in  the  dows  are  lined  with  paper. 
Council  of  State,  which  makes  a  duly  report  The  clothing  of  the  common  people  is  of 
to  the  King  of  the  results  of  its  work.  The  cotton  or  linen  cloth.  They  are  shod  with 
official  class  constitutes  the  nobility.  There  sandals  made  of  straw  or  twine,  with  soles  of 
are  no  hereditary  titles,  and  though  the  aris-  rawhide.  Their  conical  hats  are  made  of 
tocratic  families  preserve  their  power  and  dis-  horsehair.  Their  leg-coverings  are  wide  tron- 
tinction,  each  man^s  rank  is  derived  from  the  sers  divided  below  the  knees  and  fastened 
highest  office  he  has  held.  The  attachment  of  about  the  ankles.  Their  coat  is  a  long,  loose 
rank-distinction  to  offidal  posts  is  the  cause  of  tunic,  with  flowing  sleeves.  Their  winter  cloth- 
frequent  changes  in  the  offices,  in  order  that  ing  is  wadded. 

the  titles  of  rank  may  be  multiplied,  and  the  A  modified  form  of  bondage  exists.  Some- 
cause  also  of  fierce  rivalry  between  the  differ-  times  people  voluntarily  enter  the  servile  state 
ent  families  of  the  upper  class  for  these  posts  in  order  to  escape  extortion  and  oppression, 
and  their  division  into  factions  which  keep  up  The  artisans  and  laborers  belong  to  powerful 
a  constant  turmoil.  Officials  possess  certain  guilds,  which  enable  them  to  maintain  a  oon- 
special  privileges,  such  as  immunity  from  ar-  siderable  degree  of  oomfort  and  independence. 
rest.    They  can  only  be  summoned  into  court  The  wages  earned  by  laborers  average  about 
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fifteen   cents  a  daf,  and  by  artisans  about  qnicksilver,  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  and  also  bean- 

twentj-fiye  cents.    The  chief  domestic  indns-  tifol  varieties  of  marble  and  granite, 

tries  are  the  mannfactnre  of  silk,  cotton  and  Of  the  domestic  animals,  Uie  cattle  are  well 

linen  cloths,  stoneware  and  porcelain,  hats,  bred,  and  woald  compare  favorably  with  those 

shoes,  paper,  mats,  fans,  screens,  combs,  pipes,  of  the  United  States.    Bnlls  and  cows  are  nsed 

brashes,  tiles  for  roofing,  famitnre,  and  tools  as  beasts  of  bnrden.    The  horses  are  of  a  di- 

for  mechanical  and  agricnltaral  nses.    Cloths  minative  race,  and  poor  in  quality.    The  swine 

are  woven  by  hand,  and  pottery  is  made  on  are  dso  inferior.     Goats  and  ^eep  are  not 

the  wheel.    With  the  exception  of  some  handi-  often  seen. 

crafts  peculiar  to  the  country,  in  which  a  high  The  commerce  with  Japan  constituted  the 

degree  of  skill  is  exhibited,  most  of  the  pro-  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  up  to 

dnctions  are  rude  and  nrimitive.    From  speci-  the  time  of  the  opening  of  treaty-ports  by  the 

mens  of  old  bronze  and  porcelain,  it  is  evident  recent  treaties.    The  Japanese  were  allowed 

that  in  former  ages  a  higher  stage  of  art  and  only  in  a  few  places,  none  of  them  near  the 

skill  existed.    It  was  the  Coreans  who  intro-  capital,  and  were  subjected  to  harsh  restrio- 

duced  art  and  learning  into  Japan,  and  the  tions.     Seven  ninths  of  the  commerce  was 

Japanese  affirm  that  at  the  period  of  the  last  with  the  remote  port  of  Fusan.     The  total 

emigration  all  the  best  workmen,  driven  away  value  of  the  trade  with  Japan  increased  from 

by  war  and  desolation,  settled  in  their  island.  848,000  yen  in  1877  to  8,827,000  yen  in  1881, 

CsBMerec,  Pradtids,  aid  lestarccSi — Corea  is  a  aggregating  for  the  ^ve  years  9,078,000  yen. 
mountainous  country.  From  the  Shanyan-alin  Most  of  the  articles  sold  to  the  Ooreans  were 
range,  which  extends  alons  the  western  coast  of  European  manufacture.  The  total  imports 
from  north  to  south,  smaller  ranges  project,  for  the  five  years  were  valued  at  a  little  more 
which  extend  to  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  than  4.000,000  yen.  Nearly  half  consisted  of 
western  and  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  cotton  goods,  chiefly  shirtings,  which  were  im- 
several  pldns  which  are  exceedingly  fertile,  ported  to  the  value  of  over  a  million  yen  in 
The  country  is  well  watered,  and  in  many  1881.  The  goods  were  almost  entirely  of  £ng- 
parts  well  wooded.  The  climate  of  Corea,  lish  manufacture.  This  trade  is  capable  of  ex- 
though  the  winters  are  severe  in  the  north,  in  pansion,  as  the  Coreans  stow  but  fittle  cotton 
general  resembles  that  of  Southern  £urope.  and  possess  only  rude  hand-looms.  Besides 
The  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rich.  Besiaes  shirtings,  cambrics  and  lawns  found  a  demand, 
many  flowers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  coun-  There  was  also  a  market  for  drugs  and  dye- 
try,  a  great  number  of  flowering  plants  which  stufts.  The  chief  article  of  Japanese  prodnc- 
are  cultivated  in  £urope  grow  wild.  Among  tion  imported  was  copper,  from  which  the 
the  trees  are  three  of  commercial  value— the  clumsy  currency  of  tne  country  is  made, 
cork-oak,  the  mulberry,  and  the  lac-tree,  from  The  Japanese  merchants,  in  the  absence  of 
which  a  golden-yellow  gum  of  the  finest  qual-  any  medium  of  international  exchange,  con- 
ity  is  obtained.  The  rich  soil  brings  forth  ducted  their  trade  chiefly  by  barter.  Japanese 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain.  Cotton  is  rused  porcelain,  copied  exactly  from  Curean  ware,  is 
easily,  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  many  imported  in  quantities  and  is  preferred  to  the 
spots,  even  in  the  mountains.  Other  products  domestic  product  Tobacco  is  another  leading 
are  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  indigo,  article  of  import.  The  most  important  staple 
The  most  important  is  the  Corean  ginseng,  exported  is  rice,  for  which  there  is  always  a 
prized  above  all  other  varieties.  The  occur-  demand  in  China,  and  at  present  prices  in 
rence  of  this  root  in  the  country  is  partly  the  Japan.  Rice  is  sold  in  Corea  at  about  one 
cause  of  the  idleness  and  spirit  of  wandering  third  the  price  it  brings  in  Japan.  Gold  comes 
and  adventure  which  pervane  Corean  society,  next,  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  there 
The  finest  quality  brings  $1,500  a  pound  in  the  were  nearly  1,000,000  yen  exported  in  the  five 
Chinese  market.  years.    Hides  are  the  next  largest  export  arti- 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  surpasses  cle,  and  then  peas  of  the  kind  from  which  the 

even  its  extraordinary  agricultural  resources.  '*  bean-cakes ''of  Northern  China  are  prepared. 

The  mines  which  were  worked  in  former  centr  A  coarse  stuff  from  which  the  clothing  of 

nrieshave  been  abandoned,  except  a  few,  which  women  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Japan  is  made, 

are  exploited  in  an  inefficient  manner  by  the  raw  silk  and  pongee,  sea-weed,  bSehe-de-mer^ 

Ck>vemment.     The  quest  and  digging  of  the  silver,  dried  fisb,  and  ginseng  were  the  other 

Srecious  metals  is  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  exports.  The  trade  is  carried  on  chiefiy  in 
^f  late  years  these  laws  have  been  executed  steamers  that  arrive  at  Fnsan  and  at  Gensan, 
with  the  greatest  rigor,  but  the  temptations  which  is  one  of  the  largest  cities,  once  or  twice 
to  break  them  are  so  strong  that  considerable  a  month.  The  commerce  of  the  five  years  em- 
quantities  of  gold  are  smuggled  out  of  the  ployed  401  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  Euro- 
country.  This  metal,  as  well  as  silver,  is  found  pean  build,  having  a  total  capacity  of  60,000 
in  all  parts  of  Corea.  In  the  middle  and  north-  tons,  and  1,700  junks  of  20,000  tons, 
em  provinces  there  are  many  streams  whose  Great  expectations  have  been  raised  in  Eu- 
beds  are  rich  in  gold-dust.  The  region  next  rope  and  America  of  the  trade  which  may  be 
to  the  Russian  boundary  has  valuable  coal-beds  developed  with  "  the  hermit  nation  "  after  the 
and  copper-mines,  and  contains  sulphur,  arsenic,  opening  of  its  gates  to  foreign  intercourse. 
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The  OoYenimeDt  of  Oorea  is  disposed  to  en-  J.  SoIodo  ;  President  of  the  Snpreme  Gonrt, 

oonrage  the  trade  for  the  revenue  it  will  yield.  Dr.  R.  Orozco;   commander-in-ohief  of  the 

One  of  the  plans  for  developing  commerce  is  army,  Gen.  H.  Dnran. 

a  mnsenm  of  artides  of  foreign  production,  FbuuMS* — ^In  the  bndget  estimates  for  the  fis- 

SDch  as  machinery,  mining  and  agricoltnral  oal  year  ending  April  80, 1884,  the  gross  reve- 

implements,  and  all  classes  of  fabrics  which  nne  and  expenditures  were  set  down  as  follow : 

merchants  and  mannfaotarers  will  send  to  be  bkteniti. 

put  on  exhibition,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  de-    From  cattoms |8T4,ooo 

mand  in  Gorea.    According  to  the  report  of    From  moDopoliM  (spirits  and  tobacco) 746,ooo 

the  naval  officers  who  accompanied  the  Ger-  ^^T^JS^l^'^'^^^  "^"^  P*^**^'     ,« «« 

,  ,.  ,  ij*jAi-^i.       M       omce,  raiiroaos,  etc 160,900 

man  embassy  which  concluded  the  treaty  of    From  dix«ct  taxation 101,000 

commerce,  the  foreign  trade  of  Gorea  is  not    |Vom sundries... a» 

.,        «      .      °  •  1       VI      j<  From  unforeseen  Income 80,000 

capable  of  assuming  any  considerable  dimen-  * 

sions.    The  people  are  described  ashavingfew         Total |i,eo7^4S5 

and  simple  wants,  and  not  inclined  to  work  expkhditurk. 

more  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  their  moder-    Department  of  the  interior $172,874 

ate  requirementf).    They  are  said  to  lead  in  **  Police 8O.88S 

ffeneral  a  poor  life,  and  are  depicted  as  indo-  u  Fij^  wd  Commerce i74,8aj 

lent  and  uncleanly  compared  with  the  Japan-  ••          war  ..!!!!.'.'.*.*.'.*.*.*.'.'.'!!!!!             SS2*440 

ese,  and  lacking  the  diligence  of  the  Ghinese.  "  pSbUc^'Vk tS^ui 

They  say  that  agriculture  and  cattle-growing  u          public  instnJcttiii' *.!*.'/.*.'.'.'.**. '.!'.'.     mno 

are  the  chief  and  most  profitable  employments,  *"  Public  Worship 19.840 

and  describe  the  land  as  being  fertile  and  well  u          fSS^^^^-:":"'"::;"     ^ 

cultivated.  *^             CbUectloa  of  lntenild'i«Tenue,'and 

The  importation  of  shirtings  of  coarse  qual-  Silt^^  ^  *'***^* ^  inunuX 

ity  is  the  only  trade  which  is  likely  to  develop  *   -^..! 

rapidly.    This  will  fall  to  the  English,  unless    ^  Total |«.604,i8o 

American  manufacturers  are  able  to  compete    ^^«ienc/ 6»6.705 

with  them.    For  the  Gorean  rice  and  for  tiie  PaMc  Defel — ^The  final  treasury  accounts  for 

timber  existing  in  large  forests  near  the  sea,  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  80,  1880,  stood  as 

there  is  a  market  close  at  hand  in  Japan  and  follows:  Liabilities:  Public  debt,  $6,258,629, 

the  north  of  Ghioa.  of    which  foreign   indebtedness,  $6,468,285 ; 

€•— itwial  BehtteiM. — ^Thetreaty  of  commerce  bills  of  exchange  due,  $176,886 ;  paper  money 
with  the  United  States,  signed  in  1882,  was  issued,  $105,915;  sundry  consolidated  debts, 
ratified  in  1888.  In  this  and  the  provisional  $161,682 ;  internal  loan,  $140,774,  and  fioat- 
treaties  made  with  England  and  Germany  the  ing indebtedness,  $210,087.  Assets:  $10,918,- 
Gorean  Government  was  allowed  to  levy  an  062,  of  which  public  improvements  such  as 
import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  articles  of  ne-  railroads,  etc.,  $10,281,778 ;  tobacco  and  spir- 
cessity,  and  80  per  cent,  on  articles  of  luxury,  its  in  warehouses,  $155,821 ;  deposits  in  banks, 
Pressure  was  brought  through  the  Jananese  $156,788 ;  money  due  by  municipalities,  $80,- 
Govemment  to  have  the  scale  alterea  to  a  805 ;  and  other  outstandings,  $298,870. 
general  tariff  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  the  same  In  1888  the  foreign  debt  of  Gosta  Rica 
rate  as  in  the  existing  treaties  between  Ghina  amounted  to  £8,276,000,  on  which  no  interest 
and  Japan  and  the  Western  powers.  This  had  been  paid  since  1874 ;  quoted  on  the  Lon- 
limitation  was  exacted  of  Ghina  and  Japan  by  don  stock  exchange,  those  of  the  loan  of  1871 
force,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  (£940,800)  at  17  and  19,  and  those  of  1874 
support  Gorea  in  her  desire  to  establish  the  (£2,885,700),  at  18  and  15  per  cent.  President 
higher  scale  firom  motives  of  policy,  in  order  Don  Prospero  Fernandez  has  now  made  a  prop- 
to  obtain  more  liberal  terms  for  themselves  osition  to  Mr.  Minor  G.  Keith  to  make,  if  fea- 
when  their  treaties  came  to  be  revised ;  but  sible,  an  arransrement  with  the  foreign  bond- 
the  wishes  of  the  Western  powers  have,  as  holders,  by  pledging  the  customs  revenue  for 
usual,  prevailed.  The  Gorean  duties  are  pay-  coupons  doe  and  not  paid,  and  for  the  creation 
able  in  Mexican  dollars  or  Japanese  silver  yen,  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  eventual  liquidation 
instead  of  in  the  inconvenient  Haikwan  tael  of  of  the  capital.  After  the  arrangement  is  per- 
variable  standard.  A  Gorean  embassy  arrived  fected,  Mr.  Keith  is  to  procure  a  $6,000,000 
in  the  United  States  in  September,  1888.  loan  to  complete  the  principal  railway  line. 

COCTA  UCA.  The  President  of  Gosta  Rica  CmInm  eottectod^l  876-77,  $557,407;  1877- 
is  Don  Prospero  Fernandez ;  Vice-Presidents,  '78,  $846,691 ;  1878-'79,  $921,406 ;  1879-'80, 
the  ministers  Seflores  E.  Figueroa,  V.  Guardia,  $800,957;  ]880~'81,  $647,808. 
6.  Soto,  and  M.  Guardia.  The  Gabinet  was  Ballrsiiii — The  following  lines  of  railroad  are 
composed  as  follows  in  1888 :  Minister  of  the  in  operation :  Alaluela-Gartago,  Ha  .  Heredta 
Interior,  Gharitable  Institutions,  and  Worship,  and  San  Jos6,  48  kilometres ;  from  Punta  Are- 
E.  Figueroa ;  Gommerce  and  Finance,  6.  Soto ;  nas  to  Barranca,  14  kilometres ;  and  from  Li- 
War  and  Navy,  M.  Guardia ;  Interior  and  Jus-  mon  to  the  Rio  Sucio,  118  kilometres;  together, 
tioe,  V.  Guardia ;  President  of  Gongress,  Sefior  170  kilometres.  The  gross  earnings  in  1882-*88 
J.  M.  Garazo;  Secretaries,  Y,  G.  Segreda  and  were  $52,981 ;  the  expenses  were  $82,857. 
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TdfgnphB*— There  are  in  operation  727  kilo- 
metrea,  the  serWoe  being  performed  by  16  of- 
fices. The  lines  are  the  following :  1.  From 
Oartago  to  the  Nioaraguan  frontier  via  San 
Jos^,  Ueredia,  Al^juela,  Esparza,  with  branch 
lines  to  Grecia,  6an  Kamon,  Pnnta  Arenas, 
Taboba,  Liberia,  Santa  Ornz,  and  Nicola  (576 
kilometres).  2.  From  Limon  to  San  Jcmb6  (151 
kilometres).  Nnmber  of  messages  in  1882-^83, 
27,589,  of  which  inland  private,  18,982 ;  for 
countries  abroad,  1,804;  Gk>yemment  mes^ 
sages,  local,  7,248;  beyond  the  country,  55. 
Income,  |4,940 ;  expenses,  $17,718. 

PMtal  Senke. — ^The  income  from  postal  ser- 
noe  in  1882-'83  was  $50,000;  the  outlay, 
$80,000. 

e&mmn»»—Ot  the  836  vessels  that  entered 
Costa  Rioan  ports  in  1888,  21  were  navigating 
under  the  Oosta  Rican  flag ;  218  hailed  from 
other  Spanish- American  countries;  89  were 
American,  80  British,  14  Grerman,  12  French, 
and  7  of  other  nationalities. 

In  1882  there  entered  the  port  of  Punta 
Arenas  100  vessels,  79  being  steamers,  4  ships, 
8  barks,  18  brigs,  and  2  schooners ;  79  being 
under  the  American  flag,  7  French,  5  English, 
2  Italian,  1  Danish,  1  Norwegian,  and  5  Ger- 
man; the  aggregate  tonnage  being  168,528. 
Limon,  on  u!e  Atlantic,  has  been  declared  a 
free  port  for  ten  years  to  come. 

The  imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1879-^80  ma 
Pnnta  Arenas  amounted  to  $2,669,861;  via 
Limon  during  the  first  four  months  of  1880, 
$188,500;  the  exports  through  Puota  Arenas, 
$3,524,810  during  twelve  months,  and  through 
Limon,  four  months,  $211,142. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  Punta  Are- 
nas were:  Ooffee,  23,266,196  pounds,  worth 
$8,486,085 ;  hides  and  skins,  276,279  pounds, 
$50,608;  India-rubber,  26,319  pounds,  $10,- 
890;  and  other  goods,  re-exports,  comprised 
$27,732. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Oentral  America  in  1879-88  was  as  follows: 
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1619. 
1890. 
1881. 
1SS9. 
1883. 


Totil. 


$18;^^7 


t«,26i;«» 

$1,110,808 

8,818,488 

1,789,818 

8,160,786 

1,541,889 

4,785^8 

l,588,Sfi8 

^181^16 

1,986,818 

87,904,418 
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FISCAL  TKAR. 

Coflb*. 

lodk-niblMr. 

1878 

Poandt. 
18,868,960 
11,468,186 
19,2M,918 
16,866,837 
88,449,118 

8181,170 
106,678 

18T9 

1880 

867.891 

1881 

467,870 

1888 

1,087,016 

Total 

83,896,748 

81,990.119 

CUBA.  The  area  of  this  Spanish  West  India 
island  is  48,220  sauare  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion, which,  aocoroing  to  the  census  of  1862, 


counted  1,859,288  souls,  was  shown  hj  the 
last  census  (1882)  to  have  increased  to  1,521,- 
684,  of  whom  850,520  were  males  and  671,- 
164  females.  The  six  provinces  into  which 
Ouba  is  divided  comprise  88  '^partidos  jndi- 
ciales  "  and  130  '^  aynntamientos.^'  The  prov- 
ince of  Havana  counted  486,896  inhabitants; 
that  of  Santa  Clara,  321,897;  Matanzas,  288,- 
121;  Santiago  de  Ouba,  229,821;  Pinar  del 
Bio,  182,204;  and  Puerto  Principe,  69,246. 

The  most  populous  ajuntamientos  are :  Ha- 
Tana,  198,721  inhabitants;  Matanzas,  87,760; 
Santiago  de  Ouba,  71,307;  Oienfuegos,  65,067 ; 
'Puerto  Principe,  46,641;  Uolguin,  34,767; 
Sancti  Spiritus,  32,608 ;  Guanabacoa,  29,789 ; 
Trinidad,  27,654;  Manzanillo,  28,208;  Santa 
Clara,  22,781;  Pinar  del  Rio,  21,870;  and 
Oolon,  20,898. 

The  male  portion  of  the  population  Is  com- 
posed of  571,766  Spaniards,  7,944  white  for- 
eigners, 46,698  Chinamen,  and  262,660  colored 
people.  The  female  portion  comprises  430,- 
195  Spanish,  3,216  foreign,  84  Chinese,  and 
242,320  colored  females.  This  gives  a  total  of 
998,961  persons  of  Spanish  origin,  11,260  of 
foreign,  46^72  Chinese,  and  494,980  colored. 

Atmj^ — ^The  commander-in-chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island  is  Don  Ignacio  Mana 
del  Castillo,  bom  at  Jalapa,  Mexico,  Feb.  9, 
1817.  He  arrived  from  Spain  at  Havana  on 
Sept.  28,  1883,  to  take  charge  of  this  port. 

The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba, 
by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  Madrid, 
was  fixed  for  1888-'84  at  25,653  men. 

ftaaaccB. — ^In  1878  Captain-General  Martinez 
Campos,  after  making  the  arrangement  with 
the  insurgents  at  Lai^on,  issued  a  decree  vir- 
tually suspending  payments  from  the  Cuban 
Treasury  up  to  July  1st  of  that  year,  and  since 
then  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  liquidate  the 
indebtedness,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
amounts  to  $7,000,000.  An  issue  of  paper 
money  has  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $60,- 
000,000,  and  the  premium  on  Spanish  gold 
fluctuates  wildly  at  times;  this  depreciated 
currency  renders  living,  dear  as  it  has  been  at 
all  timee,  still  more  expensive. 

Subsequent  to  the  collapse  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, a  tax  law  was  passed,  which  created  eleven 
kinds  of  taxation :  (1)  on  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty by  inheritance,  etc.,  of  ^  to  8  per  cent.,  es- 
timated to  produce  $1,091,000  per  annum ;  (2) 
direct  taxes  (income-tax)  of.  16  per  cent  on 
the  profits  cleared  by  residents  of  cities,  and 
5  per  cent,  on  sugar  and  tobacco  planting; 
receipts  under  this  head  being  estimated  at 
$6,835,800;  (3)  on  railway-traffic,  to  produce 
$1,000,000;  (4)  on  slaughtering,  $592,800; 
(5)  on  passports,  $850,000 ;  (6)  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  and  ship-dues,  $21,359,400;  (7) 
mdirect  taxes,  such  as  stamp-dues,  $8,488,800 ; 
(8)  on  lotteries,  $3,477,000;  (9)  on  the  saUries 
of  Government  officers;  (10)  a  tax  of  $12  a 
head  which  the  owner  of  liberated  slaves  has 
to  pay  if  he  retains  them  for  domestic  servicei 
$500,000;  (11)  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
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budgets  of  all  monioipalitiea,  $412,600.     In  resolved  in  the  sense  of  the  widest  latitude  for 

August,  1888,  the  ^*  Gaceta  Oticial ''  of  Ha-  the  libert^r  of  the  slaye ;  and  that,  therefore, 

Tana  contained  the  following  details  of  a  dis-  owners  of  slaves,  when  the  latter  have  ac- 

patch  from  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Mad-  quired  their  freedom,  shall  not  compel  them 

rid,  to  the  Oaptain-General  of  Ouba:  to  pay  indemnities  for  their  children.    The 

AU  country  property  now  pavB  2  per  cent.,  with-  d^""*®  f^f^"^  ^^J  *}»«  ^^f  <>!^®"  ^^a^  ^^^^ 

out  diBtinction.    The  reduction  last  year  was  granted  no  oonnderation  shall  the  families  of  slaves  be 

only  to  those  cultivating  auffar  and  tobacco.    The  separated;  and  that  if  parents  were  obliged, 

Bur-taz  on  export  duties  la  reduced  from  10  per  cent  when  freed,  to  pay  for  the  rescue  of  t£eir 

to  6  per  oMit.  froni  Jidy  Ist  The dutiesMi  tobacco  children,  other  sections  of  the  law  providing 
exported  from  the  Central  and  Oriental  Departments  j""***^"»  wwjw  .^vwv««  v*  w«^  .a«T  |»vt.«a*u|^ 
haVe  been  reduced  80  per  cent.  The  additional  tax  for  gradual  abohtion  would  be  violated, 
on  all  drinkables  has  been  abolished  and  in  place  ot  News  was  received  from  Havana  in  Novem- 
it  has  been  imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  Utre  for  ber,  1888,  that  the  new  Oaptain-General  en- 
casks  and  8  cents  per  litre  for  bottles  .andiars.  The  deavors  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
rSS^^                authorized  to  nuse  65  per  cent.  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^{^  .^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

80,000  slaves  illegally  held  in  bondage  since 

This  latter  tax  in  reality  substituted  a  22  1870.    He  was  also  taking  active  steps  to  ease 

per  cent,  tax  for  what  was  15  per  cent,  before,  the  situation  of  the  Cuban  treasury,  consoli- 

The  budget  for  1881-82  estimated  the  ex-  date  the  floating  debt,  and  carry  out  fiscal  re- 

penditures  at  $84,686,848.  forms. 

The  previous  year  had  left  a  deficit  of  $20,-  laalgnitlia* — Quite  a  movement  was  set  on 

000,000.    The  year  before  had  left  a  surplus  foot  by  Sefior  Isabal,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

of  $8,867,950.  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Congress,  at  Mad- 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1882-  rid,  during  the  latter  part  of  186%.  to  promote 

'88  stood:  income,  $84,442,979 ;  outlay,  $34,-  white  emigration  from  £urope  ana  the  Canary 

626,910.  Islands  to  Cuba;  and  this  movement  has  met 

Paper  money  (bank  biUs)  is  destroyed  at  with  a   hearty  response    from   Santiago  de 

stated  periods,  in  moderate  amounts  ($200,000  Cuba,  where  planters,  merchants,  and  manu- 

on  Aug.  81,  1888),  in  accordance  with  the  law  facturers  met  on  Oct.  8,  1888,  and  took  the 

of  amortization  of  July  7, 1882.  necessary  measures  toward  co-operating  with 

According  to  the  new  budget  law,  the  ad-  their  Peninsular  colleagues, 

ministration-general  of  the  Treasury  of  the  isl-  Baflitads  and  Tetegraphii — In  1880  there  were 

and  of  Cuba  has  been  changed  into  a  general  in  operation  871  miles  of  railway.    The  length 

intendancy  at  Havana,  wi&  six  sub-intend-  of  telegraphs  in  operation  was  2,885  miles,  and 

ancies  at  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  the  number  of  offices  187. 

Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago  PiBtlcal  aid  Eesnsakal  Statu. — The  surrender 

de  Cuba.  at  Lai\]on,  Feb.  10,  1878,  terminated  the  insur- 

According  to  a  statement  published  at  Ha-  rection  on  the  island  after  a  ten-years'  war, 

vana  in  August,  1888,  the  royal  lottery  pro-  during  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of 

dnced,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  net  profits  Captidn-Geperal  Don  Joaquin  Jovellar.  200,000 

amounting  to  $5,802,519,  against  $5,296,679  combatants  perished  by  the  sword  ana  disease, 

during  the  previous  year.    In  1882-'88  the  and  the  cost  to  Spain  and  Cuba  was  $700,000,- 

administration  drew  with  the  unsold  tickets,  000.    The  strife  ruined  entire  provinces;  those 

$948,100,  against  $1,910,400  in  the  preceding  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Puerto  Principe,  even 

.year.    In  the  five  lotteries  drawn  since  July  in  1888,  still  presented  a  painful  spectacle  of 

1,  1881,  there  remained  unsold  189  tickets  on  impoverishment  and  desolation.     In  AugusL 

July  1,  1882,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  loss  1879,  afresh  rising  took  place,  and  was  quelled 

of  $548,280  to  the  treasury.  less  by  the  Government  forces  than  by  public 

On  Nov.  14,  1888,  the  Cuban  treasury,  on  opinion  and  the.  firm  and  resolute  attitude  of 

authorization  from  the  home  Government,  se-  the  Liberal  Autonomist  party.    The  basis  on 

cured  from  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  a  loan  which  the  capitulation  of  Laigon  had  been 

of  $600,000  for  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  7i  agreed  to,  embraced  the  following  conditions : 

per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  granted  an  organic 

Havaaa  Gas  CenpailM. — At  a  meeting  of  share-  political  and  administrative  regime  equal  to 

holders  of  the  two  gas  companies  of  Havana,  the  one  which  rules  the  island  of  Porto  Rico ; 

on  Aug.  81,  1888,  the  proposition  made  bv  complete  amnesty  and  liberation  of  all  slaves 

Sefior  DoriUa  on  behalf  of  several  New  York  and  Asiatic  colonists  who  fought  in  the  ranks 

capitalists,  to  lease  the  works  of  the  two  com-  of  insurrection ;  Cuba  to  be  permanently  rep- 

panies  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  ac-  resented  in  the  Cortes  by  her  own  deputies 

cepted,  the  shareholders  of  the  ^^Espafiola^'  to  duly  elected,  and  thus  to  recover  the  privilege 

receive  5  per  cent  net  yearly.  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  in  1886.    This 

ESuuMtpatlti*— On  Nov.  15,  1888,  the  ^'Ga-  revival  of  political  life  caused  the  formation  of 

ceta  Ofidal,''  of  Havana,  published  a  royal  the  now  existing  parties  in  Cuba.    In  August, 

decree  ordering  that  all  doubts  concerning  1878,  the  so-called  Liberal  party  was  organ- 

the  application  of  any  part  of  the  law  of  ized,  most  of  whose  members  are  Creoles.    Its 

gradual  abolition  of  slavery  shall  always  be  programme  is  the  immediate,  sweeping  aboli- 
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tion  of  Blayery,  now  disguised  under  the  name  jwt  protests  of  this  Qovenunent  have  not  ss  yet  pro- 
of **Patronato^    the  fostering  of  white  immi-  duped  satirfkctoiy  results.  *   *i    . 

*  »Mvi*»iA/  ,    *"\*7"?'*  "*©  J*     .  i^.n^         I  have  Alluded  in  my  previous  meseages  to  the  m- 

gration  by  families,  but  left  to  private  initia-  j,^^^  ^^d  vexatious  resfrietionB  su^JSd  by  our 

tive;  the  granting  of  the  usual  necessary  lib-  In  the  Spaniah  West  Indies.    BrazU,  whose  ni 

^*        independence  and  decentralization  in  outlet  for  its  neat  national  staple,  ooifee,  is  u 

pal  and  provincial  affairs ;  the  autonomy  9^ugh  the  United  States,  in^poses  a  heavy  export 

A/^1/inir  th«f  ia^  itM  Avn  AHminifltTAtimi  ^^^J  ^V^n  that  product;  OUT  petroleum  exports  are 

colony,  tnat  is,  its  own  ad  ministration  i^uipeSd  in  Tiiltey  and  in  other  Eastern  porta  by 

«  voting  of  taxes;  finally,  free  trade.  restnctions  as  to  storage  and  by  onerous  taxation. 


my  ^ 

""     ^  *    our  trade 

le  natural 

erties ;   independence  and  decentralization  in  outlet  for  its  jpeat  national  staple,  ooifee,  is  in  and 

municipal  and  provincial  affairs ;  the  autonomy  ^ugh  the  United  States,  in^poses  a  heavy  export 

of  the  C( 

and  free  _  ^ 

In  order  to  oppose  this  Liberal- Autonomist  For  these  xnischieft  adequate  relief  is  not  alwavs  af- 

party,  the  "  Constitutional  Union  "  was  formed,  forded  by  redprodty  treaties,  like  that  with  Iiawaii 

mostly  made  up  of  Spaniards.    1 1  has  for  its  ?'  ^  ^y  "^TS?*^  ^^  Mexioo,  and  now  await- 

uivsuj  luauv  r*^  "   r^^    iri-  «-  ™-5i  il^^«.  insr  the  action  of  the  Senate.    Ib  it  not  advisable  to 

object :    To  preserve  as  long  as  possible  com-  '^^^^  gome  measure  of  equitable  retaliation  in  our 

pulsory  labor;   to  endow  the  colony  with  a  relations  with  governments  which  discriminato  against 

political  and  administrative  rigime  analogous  our  ownt    If,  for  example,  the  Executive  were  em- 

to  that  of  the  Peninsular  provinces ;  and  finaUy  P<>^«"d  toapply  tjo  Spanish  vessels  and  augoes  from 

♦^  ».«««f «;»  *kA  •w.fAm  ^  T%i./x*A/»f{^n  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo  the  same  rules  of  treatment  and 

to  main  torn  the  system  of  protection.  ^^^  ^^  penalties  for  technical  faults  which  are  ap- 

The  struggle  between  these  two  parties  In  ^x^^  ^q  ^„  vessels  and  caigoes  in  the  Antilles,  a 

Ouba  is  most  lively,  especially  as  the  Oonserva-  resort  to  that  ooune  might  not  be  barren  of  good  re- 

tive  party  accuse  the  Liberals  of  being  the  suits. 

enemies  of  Spain,  and  treat  them  as  such.  The  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Ford,  of  Sa- 

Government  is  not  an  altogether  passive  spec-  ^^  i^  Grande,  in  a  report  on  the  carrying-trade 

tator  of  this  political  strife,  but  invariably  between  that  port  and  the  United  States,  says 

leans  toward  the  Constitutional  Union,  to  the  that  if,  during  the  next  four  years,  "  American 

detriment  of  the  Liberal  Autonomists.  tonnage  continues  to  decrease  and  English  steam 

The  prosperity  of  young  societies  known  by  tonnage  to  increase  at  its  present  ratio,  the 

the  names  of  colonies  is  dependent  upon  three  American  flag  will  be  seen  only  above  the  Unl- 

conditions:     1.  The  right  of  self-administra-  t^d  States  consulate,  and  the  chief  business  of 

tion.    2.  A  good  method  of  acquiring  land  and  the  consular  office  will  be  merely  to  give  cer- 

a  system  of  succession  which,  while  it  favors  tificates  of  invoices  and  to  draw  bills  of  health 

the  equality  of  conditions,  facilitates  a  rapid  for  British  steamers."    In  regard  to  discrimi- 

transfer  of  property  and  stimulates  the  occu-  nation  against  American  vessels  and  in  favor 

pant  of  the  sod  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  of  British  vessels,  Mr.  Ford  makes  the  follow- 

8.  Moderate  taxation— in  other  words,  cheap  jng  comparisons,  and  offers  the  following  sng- 

govemment                                             *     ,^  gestions  as  remedial  measures : 

Cuba  dow  not  yet  possess  the  nght  of  self-  j^  „y  judgment,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  in 

administration,  power  concentrating   in    the  our  law-makon  should  they  abolish  all  oonsulsr  tees 

hands  of  the  Captain-General  and  of  the  Min-  now  paid  by  American  vessels,  exoeptiog  those  for 

ister  of  the  Colonies.    This  administrative  cen-  noting  and  extending  protests ;  and  it  would  also 

traUzation  is  felt  throughout  the  details  of  local  ^  ^«?  ^  •^^'^  '»>«>,V^<>rl°«  ^     f <>°ftf'  «f» 

."v^  T^ A  A^^  « «>♦ -ii^«.  4.1,^  ^«.<.i;4.«r  «#•  4.i»«  Wf  ^hen  a  seaman  is  left  m  the  noepital.    The  other 

existence  and  does  not  aUow  the  vitality  of  the  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^  ^he  three  months^  extra  wages  is  a 

country  to  find  full  scope,  which  is  mdisputa-  niflt  and  equitable  statute,  and  should  continue  in 
bly  a  great  drawback.  There  is  the  pressure  force.  To  abolish  that  would  entail  endless  annov* 
on  society  of  a  numerous  bureaucratic  anny,  P<»  "od  trouble  to  consular  officers,  without  benefit- 
devoid  of  fixed  interests  in  the  island.  With  "^  f»y  o"^  ^f^^  ,??J  «^«?,  ihe  complamtog  slup- 
ucTVAu  V*  »Aw  *uv«  «^i»  ,  ,  J  t!  ^.  masters.  Another  relief  would  be  to  sllow  everything 
few  exceptions,  these  office-holders  are  native  ^i,ich  enters  into  the  construction  of  vessels  to  pass 
Spaniards.  The  fall  of  a  cabinet  in  Madrid  fteeofduty,  and  to  permit,  under  proper  restrictions, 
frequently  involves  the  dismissal  of  numerous  the  withdrawing  from  bondf of  whatever  is  used  on  our 
officers  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration,  to  be  ^^^j,.,,  ,  j.  j  ^  j  vi  i.  a 
«pl«M.dnotbyindiyidad»oompetentfor  their  ,e.^,:^SSrtl^''SXt't^^fui^ 
new  employ,  but  by  those  wno  belong  to  tne  British  vessels  oo.nes  from  our  method  of  taking  ton- 
victorious  party  at  home.  This  abuse  has  come  nags  measurement  British  vessels  are  measured 
up  for  debate  in  the  Cortes,  and  grave  revela-  ▼!"!  deductions  which  are  not  allowed  to  American 

been  made  relating  to  the  local  administration  Reamer  Oandon,  gross  tons  1,W1,  net  tons  1,286; 

of  Cuba,  causing  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  and  the  British  steamer  Leina,  gross  tons  1.782,  net 

himself  to  promote  radical  reform.  tons,  1,141.    These  paid  tonnage  dues  on  their  net 

The  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  mewurement     Had  they  been  American  steamers 

United  States,  of  Dumber,  1888,  contains  the  l^^Xd^^lS)!klS';^Sli^^^^ 

folIowiDg  passages:  thesrots  tonnwe.    The  dUTeranoe  in  theae  chaigas 

It  it  understood  that  meuore.  for  the  remoTtl  of  jL^LPf^Jf  ^^**lS  tSt^^'lrf^wTo 

the  reetriotion.  which  now  huiden  our  tr»le  with  "IL^^X^JTl.^^^^^^^ 

Cub.  «»d  Porto  Bioo  an  under  ooneldeimHon  by  the  "°'»  P"  nogwead  on  their  ougoes. 

Spenish  OoTemment.    The  prozind^  of  Cube  to  the       Cmhmiw> ^There  were  exported  ttma  Ha> 

S^  -vS* 'Zl  »»IS1TLSS£^«'^J^!^  ^«««.  ^  1880 :  90,628  boxes,  819,828  bags,  and 

trstion  wnion  there  prevail,  necessitate  constant  cUs-  i<v/v^qo  v^^^i**^.^!  ^9  <i«»«.7  iq  ioo  kyw^k^ikii. 

cQssion  and  appeal  on  our  part  from  the  proceedings  1»0,088  hogsheads  of  angar j  12,488  bogtbMds, 

of  the  insular  authorities.    I  regret  to  say  that  £e  of  molasses;  1,476  tierces  of  honey ;  9,878  pipes 
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of  125  gallons  ram ;  8,779  arrobas  of  25  pounds 
Spanish  wax;  12,464,986  poands  of  tobaooo, 
and  163,141  thousand  cigars.  Instead  of  being 
an  exporter  of  coffee,  Cuba  now  imports  the 
same  from  Porto  Bioo.  Copper-ore  is,  how- 
ever, likelj  to  soon  again  become  an  export 
article  to  England  from  the  Oobre  Mining  Com- 
pany's mines  near  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
working  of  these  mines  was  stopped  bj  the  in- 
surrection, bat  is  now  being  resumed. 

The  amount  of  cigars  shipped  from  Havana 
to  the  United  States  during  the  vear  ended 
Sept.  20,  1882,  was  $8,841,729  worth,  of  which 
New  York  received  $2,887,648 ;  San  Francisco, 
$291,756 ;  Chicago.  $174,121 ;  Boston,  $144,- 
604 ;  and  PhUadelphia,  $57,688. 

CHnr  ABTICUS  OF  MIBCHAIIDISB  IlfFOKTID  INTO 

HAYAMA. 


toined  at  this  port  is  dredged  fimn  the  bed  of  the  hsv, 
and  at  upwara  of  sixty  feet  below  the  euriaoe  of  too 
water,  and  is  Buppoeed  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  seUs 
for  export  at  $80  per  ton. 


r. — ^This  industry  has  been  thoroughly 
revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  central 
sugar-houses  and  new  processes ;  clayed  sugars 
have  gradually  gone  into  disuse,  and  centrifu- 
gals and  muscovadoes  have  taken  their  place, 
as  the  ensuing  table  of  exports  fully  demon- 
strates: 


ABTICLES. 

W«Vtf 

or 

flMttRlfV* 

Avfiag*  iatiag 

UTS-'St  in- 
dmin. 

Jerked  bMf 

Codfish,  Amerlcftn 

Qointalsof 
101^  pounds 
Enfflish. 

u 

u 

Barrels 

Quintals 

u 
u 

Pipes...'.'!;; 

Jsrs 

Number 

Tboussndfeet 

Number. 

Tons 

Quintals 

291,858 

8d.88I 

Codfish^  European 

68,680 

Floor 

880,895 
81,760 

Bice  firom  Spain 

Rloe  ftom  the  Eaat  Indiee ... 
T-^H,  Amerlcnn 

867,991 
148,411 

Wine,  Bpanliih 

94,646 

01ive^>il 

nogahead-diooki,  Amerlcui. 
American  boards 

860,496 
88,007 
84,088 

American  box-shooks 

857,788 
108,677 

Petrolenm,  American. 

146,860 

Box  SvGAa. 

MnsooTADon,  nc 

7IAB. 

CoaMt^tt 

Ualtod 
StatM. 

0^. 

Ualtad 

StiiM. 

187S.. 
1S79.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1888.. 

Toot. 
71,890 
78,858 
4^846 
85,067 
87,069 

BozM. 

875»785 

888,465 

841,895 

184,518 

1S)5,108 

818,080 

185,847 

116,808 

94,008 

08,604 

4oS^ 

55i,on 

449,987 
414,010 
500,788 

Hoah*aa. 
658;605 
892,488 
788,784 
670,461 
810,995 

681,666 
788,811 
661,154 
62a051 
788,187 

Total. 

868,880 

1,880,109 

651,181 

8^818,908  8,766,807 

8,467,799 

The  tabular  statement  below  exhibits  the 
fluctuating  character  of  Cuban  sugar-produc- 
tion, and  that  the  United  States  more  and 
more  absorb  it  almost  altogether : 


VESSELS  EMTSRED  DUBIVG  THK  FIVK  TKAB8  FBOX 

1878  TO  1882  INCLUSIVE. 


YEAR. 

ToUlwtiiM. 

SpuiiA. 

AmtrlcaB. 

VcmU. 

Tool. 

Yinali. 

ToiM. 

VcMh. 

Toni. 

1878.. 

1,626 

979,948 

532 

869,886 

740 

481,768 

1879.. 

1,768 

1,103,489 

560 

8dO,lC6 

860 

518,698 

1880.. 

1,486 

1,016,140 

491 

29M81 

668 

498a»0 

1881.. 

1,889 

1,114,085 

502 

851,180 

578 

462,048 

1882.. 

1,434 

1,858,181 

528 

469,908 

570 

496,786 

TSAB. 

Prodoc- 
tfam. 

Stock 
oaluMd 
Jan.  1. 

Local 
tloa. 

Bsfwrtto 
IhcUaltad 

StatM. 

Kxpofftto 

««h«oev 
tifat. 

1V)tel 

1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 

Tons. 

590,00i) 
680,000 
588,000 
670,000 
680,000 

14,150 
11,008 
19,200 
87.200 
88,900 

Tom, 

65.000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

486!^ 
419,000 
480,521 
461,972 
405,000 

T«a«. 

100.845 
41,810 
48,998 

141,968 
56,000 

667,548 
460,810 
474,48T 
788,986 
460,000 

Total. 

8,848,000 

94,438 

865,000^8,178396 

888,6168,656^71^ 

TRADE  BrrWBEN  TmE  UNITED  STATES  AKD  CUBA  DURUO 

TBE  rm  TEARS  1879  TO  1888. 


YEAR. 


About  the  trade  between  Cardenas  and  the 
United  States,  the  American  consular  agent, 
Nufiez,  remarks: 

The  ezijoit  tonnage  in  En^Uh  bottoms  ia  increas- 
ing, for  the  reaaon  that  the  English  veasela  are  gen- 
erally steamers  canying  heavy  freight,  and  at  less 
ntea  than  American  vessels  can  afford  to  charter  for. 
It  may  not  here  be  inappropriate  to  suguest  that  if 
ever  tnis  island  becomes  an  integral  poxtion  of  the 
United  States,  the  impetus  which  that  not  would  give 
to  American  ship-building  would  be  very  great.  All 
the  trade,  in  such  an  evem,  would  be  ooast-tnde,  and 
in  American  bottoms.  A  growing  article  of  export 
ftom  Cardenas  la  asphaltum,  and  it  is  chdmed  that 
the  Cardenas  asphaltum  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  much  asphaltum 
in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  much  of  it  is  of  questionable 
quality  and  is  called  ekcgx^oU^  but  that  which  is  ob- 


1879 

1S80 

1831 

1S82 

18S8 

Total 


Impotta. 


$68,649,666 
6^488,018 
68,008,404 
70,460,658 
66,644,084 


$828,071,264 


$18,801,691 
10,984,688 
10,999,876 
ll,77^078 
14,667,918 


$60,468,601 


The  chief  articles  of  domestic  nroduction 
imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1882,  were  cattle 
and  horses,  $580,592;  breadstuffs  (including 
only  56,956  barrels  of  flour),  $1,029,658 ;  coal, 
100,819  tons  ($409,970);  cordage,  $205,110; 
machinery  and  hardware,  $1,572,076 ;  provis- 
ions, $2,840,480.  which  included  15,279,152 
pounds  of  lard ;  lumber,  timber,  and  iiimiture, 
$2,907,881 ;  and  paper  and  stationery,  $228,- 
814. 
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DAKOTl*    TBRttffial  fitffilliaff — ^The  Terri-  eould  meet  as  the  interest  and  prinoipal  should  fall 

tonal  officers  daring  the  year  were :  Governor,  ^^.                       ..     ,,*!.»          #.  n 

BQCceeded  hy  J.  H.  Teller ;  Treasurer,  Wuliam  viding  the  Territory  by  the  admission  ofthe  southern 

H.  McVay ;  Auditor,  L.  M.  Pordy,  sacoeeded  half  as  a  State ;  also  a  bill  for  dividing  the  Territory 

by    George    L.  Ordway :    Boperintendent  of  substantially  upon  the  same  line.    It  is  not  denied 

Pablic^jtrnotion^WillhunH.H.Be«ile;At.  ^^A^^oT^S^^,''^ ^'^. 

tomey-General,  Alexander  Hnghes.  g^te,  would  be  entitled  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 

UgMiUtfe  SMriMb— The  Legulatare,  contain-  Bepresentativee.    It  is  not  denied  that  the  amount  of 

ing  81  Repablicana  and  5  Democrats  in  both  taxable  propertr  in  the  southern  portion  is  Ailly  equAl 

Houses,  convened  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  to  that  in  any  Territory  that  has  been  admitted  as  a 

a^ioumed  on  the  9th  of  March.    ThefoUow-  ®*^       .  .             «,.,,. 

ing  are  extracts  from  the  Governor's  message :  After  giving  an  official  history  of  the  floods 

TU.-1      *u    *              *v^  u        1       J   «      *i>  of  1881,  the  Governor  recommends  that  provis- 

J&<X:'lin:S!^Jl^^SSS^^  ionbemadeto«a.d««ietanoeln«.ySln.fl«r 

hionased  from  160,000  to  nearly  300,000 ;  our  taza-  emergency.    He  strongly  urges  the  establish- 

ble  property  has  incroaaed  from  $20,000,000  to  $50.-  ment  of  an  immigration,  mining,  and  agricul- 

000,000 ;  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanioal  derel-  tural  board  of  three  members,  one  for  each 

iSS^JS^^^^l^\JSSS^  ^  wmarkable  department,  who  shall   collect  stotistics  and 

merease  or  property  and  population.  •ii»>«          L4.1.1.      n*      <<.*i 

The  Terntonal  flnanoea  aro  in  a  most  satisfiietoiy  ^^^  information  about  the  TerntonaJ  re- 
condition, sources.    He  calls  attention  to  the  probable 

It  is  asserted  tliat  mines  producing  a  revenue  suf-  opening  of  the  Big  8ioux  Reservation,  and  that 

J^*SSo*Son«^ofi!hf^'^''£^nSJSffl^  ^^^^'^  legyation  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary. 

fa^/^o^St  i?^  The  total  number  of  biUs  sent  to  the  Gov- 

thanoneiifthoftheaotualvalueof  the  property.    It  emor  was   885.     In  the  Council  about  250 

IS  also  asserted  that  patents  have  been  cj^bnod  upon  bills  were  introduced,  and  nearly  800  in  the 

Unds  mnted  by  Conmss  to  oertun  raUroads  run-  House.     Of  these  280  became  laws,  either  by 

nmgtKrough  the  Tei^ry.  althoivh  the  lands  have  signature  or  limitation.    Among  the  most  ira- 

passed  into  other  hands  under  contracts  and  are  thus  *       .  T.^V       !_•  \.  v              1            -    *i.     u:ii 

k^  out  of  the  assessors*  lists.  portant  bills  which  became  laws  are  the  bill 

Asa  member  ofthe  Board  of  Equaliatlon  and  As-  for  capital  removal ;  for  creating  a  tax  oom- 

sessment,  it  has  come  under  my  observation  that  mission  to  inquire  what  property  escapes  taxa- 

gross  ineq^itv  easts  in  assessing  the  Itfid  and  per-  ^^n,  and  to  suggest  remedies  and  look  after 

sonalproperty  in  the  vanous  counties.    I  am,  there-  j^iTI-„^«f   ♦-•.If   ^p  ^hi^\^    *\^^^^   oka  i««><»a 

fow,  conS^ed  to  believe  that  a  kige  amount  of  ^©"nqaent  taxes,  of  which    there  are  larp 

propertyintheTerritory  wholly  escapes  assessment  amounts  outstanding.     The  bul  creaUng  the 

The  present  laws  give  county  commissioners  al-  office  of  attorney-general  is  another  important 

most  unlimited  power  to  mismanage  the  finances  and  measure.    The  educational  bill  is,  perhws,  the 

wreck  a  county.    Aa  a  board  of  eaualiiation,  they  ^  important  measure  of  the  session.    This 

sometmies  assume  the  authonty,  under  the  pretense  ?""•"  «"'i'Y»«^"»'  •"rr;"*''  ^*  ",^  "^^^  ^        *"J" 

of  levising  the  sssessors' lists,  to  out  down  the  assess-  ^^  adopts  the  civil  township  system  and  is 

meats  in  certain  caaea  nearly  one  half,  without  at-  a  much-needed  measure.   A  bill  of  great  conse- 

tempting  to  find  any  property  which  has  escaped  as-  quence  to  North  Dakota  is  the  one  providing 

sesament  or  that  has-been  assessed  too  low,  to  make  ^  board  of  grain-inspectors  to  look  after  the 

up  the  deficiency— thus  laigely  increasing  the  rote  — ^;«k«««  ^Jta  <*.a/1;t.»  yv#  m.aS*i 

upon  the  proper^  which  reii^  unchangS.    Under  '^®»*>"^  ^^  grading  of  grain, 

the  operatton  of  this  unequal  system  the  Territorial  The  institutions  for  which  provision   was 

Board  of  Equalintion  and  Assessment  are  compeiled  made,  either  for  building  or  running  expenses, 

to  adopt  a  higher  average  rate  than  would  be  neoea-  or  both,  were  the  following :  Penitentiaries  at 

"?here  U  ^w  ^uiSSSnSd^  various  counties  ®'®"  ^^^^  *^^  Bismarck ;  Hospitals  for  the  In- 

in  the  TeiTitoiy  nearly  $lS,o8oof  Territorial  taxes,  wme  at  Yankton  and  Jamestown ;  universities 

heretofore  assessed  upon  deUnquent  counties,  yet  the  at  Vermilion  and  Grand  Forks ;  and  normal 

{>resent  Liws  provide  no  adeqnato  means  for  tiie  col-  schools  at  Spear  Fish  and  Madison ;  Agricul- 

"r^^iJ^ll^ih^m^r.  .f  Y«.i^r.  ^«n*vt^  *°>^*1  ^^^^^^  **  Brookiugs;  School  for  the 
m^'the'^^^lilJlSc;^^;^^^  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Siouxla^^^  The  Agricul- 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  has  caused  seven  tural  College  was  located  at  Fargo  and  tlie  Ke- 
oritioism  and  unfkvorable  comment  during  the  discus-  form  School  at  Plankintoo,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  the  bills  for  the  admiMion  and  division  of  the  tions  were  made. 

'^^^,J^1^r^^^g!::^^'i^^^  ,  Th«  cpltal-nnnovd  bill,  as  passed,  proride. 

iSoTn^  intended  to  peventXlSeeMinentof  u^  fot  the  aiipointment  of  a  commission  of  nine 

have  been  widely  and  un&vorably  commented  upon  to  determine  upon  a  suitable  location  for  a 

in  the  public  press.    The  people  of  Yankton  county,  permanent  capitaL  The  commissioners  are  put 

previous  to  the  last  election,  maugunted  a  movement  under  $40,000  bonds  to  perform  their  duties 

to  refund  or  Uquidato  these  outstanding  bonds,  bear-  ft.u>,fnllv    and   urA  tn  rAOPivA   tA   a  dav  for 

ing  a  high  rate  of  interest,  by  theiSuanoe,  under  [«thtuliy,  and  are  to  receive  f  0  a  oay  ror 

oangres^onal  authority,  of  a  well-guarded  low  rate  their  services,  but  the  total  amount  of  ex- 

of  mterast  bond  which  the  revenues  of  the  county  pense  may  not  exceed  $10,000.    On  or  before 


Total 1814.878  00 
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Jnlj  1st,  a  place  is  to  be  selected,  and  the  town  or  but  not  as  large  an  amount  of  indebtedness  by  one 

town  site  chosen  is  to  give  the  Territorj  160  third  as  Lawrence  county  owes.    These  two  counties 

acres  of  land  and  $100,000  in  cash  for  pnblio  ^^«  assets  to  show  for  their  large  indebtedness  ordl^ 

>vn;i^;,«<«<i      A  K;n  Z^r^JL^,^i^,^^  4^\^^  ^.,^^^^lrT^  naiy  court-houses  and  jails,  Talued  perhaps  at  $16,000 

buildings.     A  biU  reorganizing  tfie  Illative  ^^    The  Territory,  in^  contnSr,  wlU  have  two 

districts  passed,    fiacn  distnct  is  entitled  to  penitentiaries,  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  two  uni- 

one  councilman  and  two  representatives.  veisities,  two  normal  schools,  one  school  for  deaf- 

FtoaaeM.— The  statement  of  receipts  and  dis-  mutes,  and  one  and  perhaps  two  agricultural  oollM;ee, 

b»«emenl»  for  the  flscJ  years  1881  and  1882  S,i:?^dSubl2l."ZS;.dTC.;Jta^"±?: 

IS  as  louows :  ^^(  north,  and  south  that  one  great  State  or  two 

RiCEiPTS.  smaller  ones  can  securely  and  safely  be  placed  upon 

BftkiMe  in  Treasiuy,  Dee.  1, 1880 |1,005  7S  these  essential  foundations.    This  total  indebtednesa 

From coaattes, IStil 85,018  86  of  the  Territory  could  easily  be  paid  andeveryTer- 

|Vom  oooDtlM,  1^.       .  .^ ^S'^S  ritorial  bond  retired  next  year  by  the  assessment  of  a 

wZ!S£^^?^^l^S??JS^ i?s?J2  flve-mlU  tax  upon  the  assessable  property  in  the  Ter. 

fSSSJS^^hiS^^^^                                   *^M8M  rit»ry,withoui;the.light^tsho&trbi^^ 

From  sdTof  Insane^pltal  bonds,  1881 41,540  00  P™e.    l^  has  been  thought,  however,  more  ;ust  to 

From  sale  of  Penltentlsry  bonds 51,599  00  defer  the  payments  for  the  erection  of  these  mstitu- 

From  Insimuiee  flompaales  fiir  loss  on  Insane  Hos-  tions  untu  the  public  lands  to  be  ffiven  to  the  State 

^pttsi 8,000  00  underthe  **  Burrows  enabling  act  "shall  become  avail- 

From  sale  of  eodes,  1881 70  50  ^wIa 

From  sale  of  codes.  1S89 65  00 

From  sundries,  1861 185  65  Edhnittwit — The  total  School  revenue  of  84 

counties,  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1882, 
was  $848,719,  which  the  superintendent  is  satis- 

DisBDBsnniiTs.  fie^  g  f^U  report  would  have  increased  to  $500,- 

For  Anditoi^s  wsmnts,  1891 VJ'^^  000.   This  sum  IS  raised  almost  wholly  by  direct 

FSJhit^r;!IS^'iii::::::;^                '"^JJs  «  taxation,  since  it  does  not  seem  from  the  re- 

For  Interest  on  wsmnts,  1889 608  00  ports  that  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  to  ena- 

Fer  interest  on  Insane  Hospital  bonds,  1882 9,400  00  Ci^  aistriPtii  tn  erftrt  And  fiimiah  afihonl-honsM 

For  Interest  on  Penitentiary  bonds,  1889 1,900  90  "^®  cusincis  w>  ereci  ana  lurnisu  scaooi-nouBes 

For  coonties,  proportion  rauroad-tasc,  1881 18,690  00  were  included  in  receipts  to  any  considerable 

For  ezefaaojra  and  ezpieas  charges,  1889 148  65  ZOUOWing  Statistics : 

Balance  in  Trossui7,lfov.  80,  lj>89 *« ^4«  90     Totsl  school  distrieta  oivaniied 1,9C5 

_^  ,  .».^«^  «A     Total  graded  achools 40 

Total 1814,878  00     Total  ungraded  schools 965 

LiABiLinxs  OF  THE  TERBiTOBT,  NOV.  80,  1880.  vaSeof  w^^*^!T^.','.\" .*!!!*.!!.'.*.*!!!!!.'!!!!  issnStt 

Fire-twenty  6  per  cent  Inssne  Hospttsl  bonds,  Amount  paid  eonnty  superintendents 88,616 

dated  liay  4, 1831 $40,000  00     Average  wages  paid  teachers,  male 86 

Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Penitentiary  bonds,  dsted  Avenge  wsges  paid  teachers,  femsle 26 

May  1,1881 60,000  00  Total  ezpenses  of  the  office  of  Snperintendent  of 

PabHo  instnictlon  fbr  salary,  mileage,  office,  print- 
Total : $90,000  00        Ing,  books,  stationery,  and  postage 060 

ASSETS  OF  TBI  TERBiTORT,  NOT.  80,  1882.  Au  agricultural  oollege  at  Brookings,  one 

Balance  In  geneni  Aind $41,140  99  or  two  normal  schools,  Dakota  University  at 

Balance  in  Insane  Hospital  constraotion  ftind ....    „  ^^,  «  Vermilion,  and  Yankton  College  at  Yankton, 

Balance  In  Penitentiary  constraction  ftind 9,813  96  /      «"*"v**,    i*  vv  tj         x^  ww^e^  »w  *  »uo>m/U| 

'                                 . have  been  e8tabli8he<v 

Totsi $48,46890  Cipitii  BiBtnL— On   the  2d  of  June  the 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1883  was  commission  for  choosing  a  site  for  the  Terri- 

nearly  $48,000,000.  torial  capital  selected  Bismarck,  and  on  the 

Bonds  to  the  following  amounts  were  an-  26th  of  August  work  was  begun  for  the  erec- 

thorized  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature :  *^o^  ©^  ^®  Capitol.    On  the  11th  of  September 

For  permsnent  taiprov«nent  Bionx  F^  Psnit«i.  ^'  P^^''^^  ordered  the  Territorial  Auditor, 

tiary. $80,000  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  to  remove  their  tjffices 

Constrnction  of  Bisman^  Ptenitentisry 50,000  from  Yankton  to  Bismarck.    The  Auditor  com- 

dS£2°d«i^V  1t*v.^u!!!iv;;;;:::;:;::::.;::  miZ  pUed,  bm  the  secretary  and  Treararer  refDMd 

North  Dskot.  udrtnitir  at  Onod  Fork* 80,000  to  remove.    On  the  16th  of  September  the  d»> 

SSSS^*Jj'il^'^.Sai.;i-i^«Vi«:  *^  cimonofJndgeEdgartonoftheSapremeOonrt 

pTOvemente : .  f/T 77,600  declanug  the  appointment  of  the  ooromission- 

Buiiding  the  Hospital  for  the  Inssne  St  Jamestown..   60,000  ers  ille^,  was  made  public.    An  appeal  was 

Total 1804,600  taken  to  the  full  bencn,  but  it  had  not  been 

r,       A  V •    u» II  *     1000  argued  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Gov.  Ordway,  in  his  report  for  1883,  says :  ||^  C«tltrtl«i.-On  the  19th  of  June  a  con- 

Four  yeoiiB  ago  the  Territory  owed  some  $20,000  in  yention,  comprimng  more  than  400  delegates 

•warrants,  whioh  securities,  hiring  10  per  oont,  inter-  #«^^  ai!^  -^«fKA,«  •v^-*.:rv«  «#  ♦i.^  t^,^^,^ 

est,  for  want  of  ftmds,weii  selling  at  a'kige  discount.  ^^^   •      southern  portion  of  the  Territory. 

These  wammto  have  aU  beenpaid  off  fh)m  current  belongmg  to  both  political  parties,  assembled 

revenues,  leaving  a  handsome  surplus  in  the  Treosurv,  at  Huron  to  consider  the  question  of  calling  a 

and  the  Territory  will  have  an  outstanding  indebted-  constitutional  convention.    This  body  adopted 

re^\;j^'L''i«^^t^"wM%T«Xn  *?/«««"«  «.d  resolatloms  from  which  the 

and  6  per  cent.  nnnua\  Interest ;  substantially  the  loUowing  extracts  are  taken : 

same  amount  outstanding  against  Tankton  ooun^,  WAtreat^  The  Territoiy  of  Dakota,  lying  south  of 
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tLs  fbrtj-dzth  pcnllel  of  latltiide,  has  at  present  a  immunities  which,  ii|k>ii  the  same  tenns,  shall  not 

population  of  more  then  250,000  poople,  which,  at  its  equally  belong  to  all  citizens, 

present  rate  of  inoreasCi  will  in  another  twelve  months  The  number  of  memben  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 

number  over  800.000  people,  which  is  more  than  double  atives  shall  never  be  less  than  fiftj-five  nor  more  than 

the  population  of  imvBtate  heretofore  admitted  into  the  eighty,  and  the  number  of  Senators  less  than  twentv- 

Umon  ont  of  the  Territories,  and  more  than  that  of  five  nor  more  than  thirty-two.    The  sessions  of  the 

seven  of  the  original  States  at  the  time  of  their  admis-  Legislature  shall  be  biennial.    The  tenns  of  memben 

sion :  and  of  the  Lefislature  shall  be  two  years,  and  their  salaiy 

Wh^TMs,  The  said  part  of  the  sidd  Territory  covers  three  dollars  a  day,  and  ten  cents  mileage  each  way ; 

an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  which  is  larger  than  they  shall  receive  pay  for  no  more  than  foi^  days  at 

that  containea  in  any  State  in  the  Union  except  seven ;  one  session,  except  in  proceedings  for  impeachment, 

and  and  they  snail  receive  no  other  perquisites.     The 

WherMtf  The  last  Legislature  of  this  Territory.  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  on 

wisely  acceding  to  and  representing  the  general  ana  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mond^  of  January, 

earnest  wish  m  the  people  thereof^did  enact  a  law  No  bill  except  appropriation  bills  shall  be  passed  oon- 

oonveninff  a  constitutional  convention  at  the  Capitol  taining  more  than  one  subject.    The  Legislature  shall 

of  the  Territory  in  October  next,  for  the  purposo  of  not  authorize  any  games  of  chance,  lottery,  or  of  gift 

fhuning  a  Constitution  and  State  government  for  that  enterprise  under   any  pretense,  or  for  any  purpose 

part  of  Dakota  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and  whatever.    The  Legislature  shall  never  grant  any  ex- 

for  forming  all  other  things  essential  to  the  admission  tra  compensation  to  any  public  officer,  agen^  servant, 

of  such  part  of  Dakota  into  the  Union  of  States ;  and  or  contractor  after  the  services  shall  have  been  ren- 

Whereat,  The  said  act  of  the  Le^lature  was  pre-  dered  or  the  contract  entered  into  j  nor  shall  the  oom- 

vented  from  becoming  a  law  by  the  Territorial  Exeou-  pensation  of  any  public  officer  be  mcreased  or  dimin- 

tive  declining  to  approve  the  same  or  return  it  to  the  ished  during  his  term  of  office.    The  Legislature  shall 

Leoislature  with  nis  objections,  thus  depriving  that  not  pass  an^  local  or  special  law  authorizing  the  crea- 

bodv  from  taking  flutner  action  relating  thereto;  tion,repainng,  or  extension  of  liens,  granting  divorces, 

therefore  be  it  ohanffing  names  of  persons  or  places,  layins  out  or 

B6$olv«i  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  Dakota,  opening  highways,  vacating  grounds,  provialng  for 

through  their  delegates  in  convention  assembled :  the  election  of  muiuoipal  officers,  exempting  property 

SioTioH- 1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  from  taxation,  mnting  toany  pnvate  oorporation,  as- 

people  of  that  part  of  Dakota  south  of  the  forty-sixth  aociation,  or  inoividuiJ  any  special  or  exclusive  privi- 

panulel  to  organize  and  form  a  State  government,  and  leges,  immunities,  or  fhmchises  whatever.     Ko  act 

make  application  for  admission  into  uie  Union  or  the  shall  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  at^^oum- 

States,  a  delegate  convention  is  hereby  called  to  meet  ment  of  the  session  at  which  it  passed,  unless  m  case 

on  Tuesday,  Sept.  4,  a.  d.  1883,  at  12  o'clock  merid-  of  emergency. 

ian,  for  the  purpose  of  fVaming  a  State  Constitution,  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  three  judges,  to 

republican  in  form,  and  doing  and  performing  all  other  be  chosen  fh>m  districts  by  qualified  electors  at  large, 

thmip  essential  to  the  preparation  of  the  Territory  for  After  five  years  the  number  of  supreme  judges  may 

making  application  to  the  General  Government  for  the  be  increased  to  five,  and  their  terms  shall  be  four 

admission  of  such  part  of  Dakota  into  the  Union  of  years.    In  case  of  re-election,  it  shall  be  eight  years, 

the  States.  and  the  third  successor's  term  shall  be  twelve  years. 

.         ,^         A     4.1              1*^            «xv  The  right  to  divert  and  appropriate  the  unappro- 

An  addreae  to  the  people  in  favor  of  the  pHated  water*  of  any  natur2  stream  in  tiie  StSe  to 

conveDtion  was  issued,  and  Sioux  Falls  was  beneficial  uses  shall  never  be  denied.    Priority  of 

fixed  upon  for  the  place  of  meeting.    The  dele-  appropriation  shall  give  the  better  right  to  tiie  extent 

gates  were  duly  elected,  and  the  convention  ^  whj<A  such  waters  ^  be  used,  or  intended  in 

Sit  on  the  4th^f  8ePmhersn^^nls^.^its  CJ-^dtS^T^i47ri'|SSi  ^^aJf^^42S» 

labors  on  the  19th.    Important  features  of  the  t^id  protected :  provided  th2  nothmg  in  this  article 

Constitution    framed   by  it  are  the  follow-  contained  shall  Siange  the  rule  of  riparian  ownership 

iQ9 :  in  that  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

TV-. «-.«-.»  -v-ii  »w*  ♦!.-  a^^^  ^#  -n.i..^^. .  ♦i.^  Wr^nt^  AH  persons  and  corporations  shall  have  the  exclusive 

.J2^>^TjS£^«fn5^ih^!^i/in^^^  righVof  wav  aoroiT  public  and  private  corporate 

J?^wi2L3??r.  w^2S^w5^fit^  ^^^  fo"-  X«  construction  of  dit&es,  canals/ and 

tude  mterseots  the  western  bound«y-lme  of  tiie  State  ^     ^  f     ^    purpose  of  conveying  water  for  do- 

l^t^p'SSth^™  hn^H^r^.^^^^^  ^^^^  purposei^Xthe  irrigatlon^of  agricultural 

^^f  i5^v«^  S.^?S^t  wL^^^  J'^ds,  md  Winning,  milUtJ,  and  main^aoturing 

teSffXlSSh'^ief,"^'^^^  S±SS;tS?n  '^^^^^  ^^"  P»^^  ''  j"^ 

ginning ;  the  seat  of  government  shall  be  and  remain  Anrailroadi,  canals,  and  other  transportation  com- 

TKlf^^^t'^J^^jrS^^^^     ihTii  «.mi.?«  «r,v?«iH*^  7^^^^  •"  dsolaiwito  be  commou  carSeni,  and  sub- 

«^^rj^^  2f  in  «^^iS7ai^tK^.T^JwW^^^  ^  to  legiBlative  control.    Every  stockholder  shaU 

and  extend  toaU  cases  at  hiw  without  regard  to  tiie  j^      the  ri«ht  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  the 

tS'^^^^iSS^.n'rvn^cii'i^^                   ^^wf.7!i:L^  SSmber  Sf^aJes  of  stS)k  olSed  by  hhnVr  as^iiy 

by  parties  m  all  avil  oases,  and  in  all  crimmal  coses  p^n^ng  ^^  ^here  are  directore  or  managere  to  li 

less  tiian  felony.     No  religious  teste  or  amount  of  ff"^  "  S  Vm^l-te  m^id  ^^r^  «nT«rfv«  «n« 


theolp^cal  seminaries;  no«5  pari /ado  law,  nOTJLsw  November,  a.  d.  1&«,  to  tiie  electors  qualified  by 

impairing  the  obhgation  of  contnwjto,  or  retrospective  ^^  Cons^tution  to  voti  at  aU  elections, 

in  ito  operations,  or  making  any  irrevocable  grant  of  "*"  v/uubmwuuuu  wu   ui«  .i.  »» «>  ^wuub. 

special  privileflQS,ftanohises,  or  immunities  sfiull  ever        On  the  12th  of  September  a  convention  of 

be  passed  by  UieWslature;  no  law  or  duty  shall  be  delegates  from  the  northern  portion  of  the 

imposed  with^^^^^^  or  their  Territory  assembled  at  Fargo  and  passed  reso- 

reprosentetives  m  the  Legislature,  and  all  taxation  ...         '     ^    ^*  •    u.  ^v         i*  ^  xv 

sfaSili  be  equal  and  unifonS;  no  laW  shall  be  passed  lotions  protestmg  against  the  action  of  the 

granting  to  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  privileges  or  convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls. 
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At  the  election  in  November  the  Conatita- 
tion  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  5,662. 

PNsnM  inlBS  the  Tear. — Relative  to  the  con- 
dition and  recent  progress  of  the  Territory, 
Gov.  Ordway,  in  his  report  for  1883,  says: 

The  tide  of  immigration  which  eet  in  strongly  in 
1880  has  been  oonstandy  increasing,  mitil  during  the 
past  year,  I  think,  a  ftir  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
population  would  reach  100,000,  while  the  increase  of 
assessable  property  has  even  been  more  marked  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  section  properly  denominated  the  **  Com  Belt," 
running  as  far  north  as  the  44th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  west  to  the  Si4th  degree  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington,  has  been  unusually  prosperous 
during  the  past  year.  Flax  and  even  wheat,  which 
sometimes  blights  during  the  extreme  heated  term, 
have  yielded  handsome^.  Sheep  -  husbandry  ana 
stock-raising  have  both  received  a  marked  impetus 
in  what  is  xnown  as  Southern  Dakota,  and  general 
fkrminff  is  fast  becoming  the  rule  in  that  section. 

The  Black  Hills  mining  region  and  the  Oreat  Sioux 
Beservation,  embracing  uie  section  of  coimtiy  lying 
west  of  the  84th  ds^ree  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington,  still  remam  somewhat  isolated.  The  agri- 
cultural dovelonments,  however,  in  the  counties  of 
Pennington,  Fall  Stiver,  Custer  JUawrence,  and  Butte, 
have  increased  wonderfVdly.  Flour,  vegetables,  ana 
other  agricultural  products,  formerly  transported  into 
the  Black  Hills  at  heavy  en>ense,  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  exported  overland  to  PierrcLand  other 
points  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  sold  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  The  increase  In  stock  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  this  section  during  the  past  year  has  been 
marvelous.  The  cattle-trade  alone,  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  absorbs  many  millions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

The  whent  belt,  commencing  at  the  44th  paiallel  of 
north  latitude  ana  extending  to  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  Territory^  has  maintained  its  well- 
earned  fame  for  producmg  the  laxgest  number  of 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  best  wheat  grown  on  this 
continent.  The  continued  large  returns  to  investora 
in  wheat-lands  have  largely  increased  the  improved 
acreage  and  carried  up  the  price  fh>m  $6  to  |25  per 
acre  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailway  and  in  the  Ked 
River  valley.  Even  in  the  center  of  the  Bad  Lands, 
on  the  Little  Missouri  river,  a  large  amount  of  capital 
has  recently  been  invested  in  cattle  and  sheep,  wnich 
are  said  to  find  excellent  feed  and  shelter  m  that 
romantic  and  weird  region. 

The  annual  producBon  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Black  Hills  region  still  continuei«,  although,  owing  to 
the  scardty  of  water  and  the  necessity  for  having  ex- 
pensive nuning  machinery,  the  increase  has  not  been 
laige  during  the  past  year. 

MiNCilaMMB.^The  yi^ld  of  wheat  in  1888 
has  been  stated  at  16,128,000  bnsbels,  hemg 
an  average  of  16  bashels  an  aore.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  John  B.  Raymond,  Republican,  was 
elected  delegate  to  Congress  by  a  vote  of  88,- 
161  against  9,034  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 
The  following  Territorial  institutions  have  been 
established :  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Yank- 
ton ;  Penitentiary  and  School  for  Deitf-Mntes,  at 
Sioux  Falls. 

DAJUJBE^  ETOOFEAI  COmSBIOir  W  IflE,  an 
international  corporate  institution,  exercising 
certain  sovereign  powers,  independent  of  the 
Roumanian  Government,  over  the  Danube  be- 
low Galatz.  It  was  originally  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  March  80,  1866,  was 
confirmed  and  endowed  with  larger  powers  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  full  powers  on 


March  18, 1888,  was  reconatitnted  and  extended 
for  twenty-one  y^urs,  with  power  of  perpetual 
renewaL  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
was  extended  over  the  middle  Danube  as  far 
as  Braila.  Its  sovereign  rights  are  derived 
from  the  delegated  authority  of  the  seven  con- 
tracting powers  and  of  Ronmania.  They  con- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  police  control  over  the 
river,  the  right  to  enact  and  issoe  regulations 
whicii  have  the  force  of  law,  and  powers  to 
levy  imposts  and  to  contract  loans,  and  to  em- 
ploy its  resources  in  public  works  for  the  im- 
provement and  conservation  of  navigation. 
The  seat  of  the  commission  is  at  Galatz.  The 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  new  Gommissioa 
was  held  on  Nov.  8, 1888. 

Hmmm. — ^The  financial  renort  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Oommission  for  1881  snows  an  excess  of 
receipts  amounting  to  842,096  francs.  The 
total  receipts  amounted  to  8,448.190  franca,  of 
which  1,986,062  francs  were  derived  from  tax- 
es, including  147,828  francs  from  pilotage  and 
light-house  dues,  and  1,468,188  francs  from 
oUier  sources.  The  total  expenditure  was  2,- 
606,096  francs,  under  the  foUowing  main  heads : 


AdzniBlftntioB S8B,498 

Teefanteal  MTvlce 711,0S8 

Bervleeofthedebt l^lll.SSS 

Varloat  ehargvs _4S8,8ft4 

Total r 2,C0S,09» 

The  debts  of  the  commission  amounted,  on 
Jan.  1,  1882,  to  2,781,911  francs,  and  consisted 
of  an  advance  made  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
which  ceded  the  claim  to  Erlanger  &  Co., 
amounting  to  2,469,871  francs,  paying  4  per 
cent.,  which  was  paid  off  at  the  end  of  1888, 
and  a  loan  of  812,640  francs,  extinguished  in 
1882.  Besides  a  reserve  fund  of  1,000,000 
francs  and  the  surplus,  in  1881,  of  826,096 
francs,  the  commission  had  a  sinking  fund  of 
264,866  francs,  and  a  pilotage  fund  amounting 
to  44,666  francs. 

TMe  aid  Naviptlsi. — ^The  shipments  of  grain, 
which  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  from 
all  the  porta  of  the  lower  Danube,  in  1882, 
aggregated  6,629,848  quarters,  against  6,401,- 
441  quarters  in  1881. 

The  total  number  of  steam- vessels  cleared  at 
Sulina  in  1882  was  760,  of  741,066  tons,  against 
770  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  668,016,  in 
1881 ; .  the  total  number  of  sailing-vessels  in 
1882  was  784,  tonnage  110,179,  against  941  of 
140,488  tons  in  1881.  The  tonnage  of  1882  waa 
divided  in  respect  to  nationality  as  follows: 


FLAG. 


English.... 

Greek 

Austrlaa... 
French.  .. 
Roasian..., 
Torkldi..., 

ItoUui 

Roamanlao 
Qertnan . . . , 

Daniith 

All  othen. . 

Total.. 


741,086 


SaO- 


aOT,219 

1,SS4 

41,856 

64,787 

•  •  ■  •  • 

fl6,T84 

•  •  •  •  « 

4,8S» 

8,ST8 

•  •  •  •  • 

82.(71 

1.060 

7,24t 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.4S8 

9,7S4 

T,7«8 

8,866 

110,179 
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The  pointt  where  sea-goiog  veaselfl  can  load  the  Kilia  branch  drawn  into  the  navigable 

with  grain  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Dan*  channel.    At  the  London  Conference  of  1888 

obe,  are  the  river-ports  of  Galatz  and  firaila,  a  second  commission  was  created,  which  was 

and  the  adjacent  ports  of  Ensten^Je  and  Yar-  charged  with  the  task  of  improving  the  navi- 

na  on  the  Black  sea.      All  the  grain  which  gation  of  the  Dannbe  from  oraila,  or  Ibraila, 

finds  an  oatlet  by  the  month  of  the  Daonbe  is  up  to  the  Iron  Gate.    This  long  middle  course 

grown  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.    The  wheat  of  the  Dannbe  differs  very  much  from  the 

of  Hungary  and  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the  tranquil  stream  that  traverses  the  plain  below 

river  is  exported  by  other  channels  of  com-  Galatz  and  issues  through  the  three  branches 

meroe.    In  times  of  scarcity  in  Hungary,  there  of  the  delta.    It  comprises  over  i60  miles  of 

is  a  small  movement  of  gri^in  up*stream  be-  shifting  river-bed,  about  800,000  acres  in  ex- 

yond  the  Iron  Gate,  which  rarely  exceeds  860,-  tent.     The   river  is  a  rapid  and  turbulent 

000  tons  per  annum,,  but  which  may  be  aug-  stream,  which  forms  shoals  and  islands  in  a 

mented  by  the  improvement  of  the  channel  in  few  days  or  hours  and  constantly  changes  its 

the  difficult  stretch  where  it  passes  through  channeL    It  sweeps  down  immense  quantities 

the  Carpathians*    There  is  a  limited  traffic  in  of  ice,  moving  it  with  sufficient  force  to  crush 

manufactured  goods  from  Germany,  Austria,  the  sides  of  a  ship.     It  is  impassable  for  a 

and  Hungary,  which  are  shipped  down  the  large  part  of  the  year  on  this  account,  and 

river  in  the  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Danube  navigati<Mi  is  sometimes  dangerous  for  nine 

Steam  Navigation  Company,  a  privileged  cor-  months  out  of  the  twelve.    It  therefore  lies 

poration  which  monopolizes  au  the  through  beyond  the  power  of  engineering  skill  to  ren- 

traffic  between  Vienna  and  Galatz,  and  much  der  the  navigation  of  the  middle  Danube  pass- 

of  the  local  traffic  on  the  upper  course  of  the  able  to  the  class  of  vessels  which  ply  up  to  the 

river.    The  freight-charges  by  this  route  are,  river-ports  below,  or  safe  for  any  craft, 

however,  so  high  that  the  construction  of  Ron-  Above  the  Iron  Gate,  within  the  Austro- 

mantan  railroads  has  taken  away  a  great  part  Hungarian  dominions,  the  Danube  is  the  same 

of  the  traffic  with  the  left  bank,  and  the  intro-  rapid  and  ice-swept  stream,  though  less  un- 

duotion  of  English  and  Swiss  manufactures  by  stable  in  its  channel  than  below.    The  two 

the  Sulina  mouth  has  diminished  the  portion  parts  of  the  river  are  separated  by  the  difficult 

which  went  to  Bulgaria.  .  and  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gate.    The 

The  whole  tendency  of  modem  progress  is  removal  of  the  rocky  obstructions  at  that 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  Danube  as  point  is  a  formidable  task,  bat  the  improve- 
a  commercial  highway.  It  is  not  used  as  an  ment  in  the  facilities  of  the  river-traffic  will 
outlet  for  Centnu-European  commerce,  which  repay  the  outlay.  This  work  has  been  under- 
finds  its  way  by  rail  to  the  German  ports  on  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas,  or  to  trie  Aus-  DaauMaA  QMSIIaM. — ^The  Treaty  of  Paris,  con- 
tro-Hungarian  ports  of  Fiume  and  Trieste  on  eluded  in  1856,  constituted  two  commissions — 
the  Adriatic.  Even  to  the  countries  traversed  the  European  Commission  and  the  Riverain 
by  its  lower  and  middle  course  it  is  only  an  Commission.  To  the  European  Commission 
alternative  route,  which  is  losing  importance  as  the  control  of  the  river  was  confided  tempo- 
railroads  are  extended.  The  Roumanian  Gov-  rarily,  and  its  powers  were  intended  to  last 
em  ment  recently  acquired  the  Eustendie-  but  two  years.  The  Riverain  Commission  was 
Tchemevoda  railroad,  and  intends  to  develop  created  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  was 
Eustendie  into  its  principal  seaport.  Grain  expected  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
can  be  raipped  across  to  and  loaaed  in  vessels  European  Commission  and  to  conduct  the  op- 
at  Kustendje  with  great  saving  of  time.  A  erations  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and 
bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Tchemevoda  will  regulate  the  navigation  throughout  its  entire 
connect  this  line  with  railwavs  coming  from  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Riverain 
the  north  and  west  which  are  being  oonstraot-  Commission  never  exercised  its  powers,  while 
ed.  The  completion  of  the  Turkish,  Servian,  the  European  Commission  was  continued  pro- 
and  Bulgarian  net-work  connecting  with  the  visionally,  and  after  carrying  out  the  improve- 
Austro-Uungarian,  for  which  Austria  finally  ments  at  the  tiulina  mouth,  and  deepening  that 
succeeded  in  1888  in  getting  a  project  adopted  channel  to  admit  sea-going  vessels,  retained 
(see  AvsTiaA-HirNOABT),wiU  alter  the  commer-  jurisdiction  over  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
dal  conditions  of  all  Southeastern  Europe,  and  reaches  of  the  river  below  Galatz  imtil  it  was 
deflect  a  large  part  of  the  Danubian  traae.  formally  recognized  in  the  Treatv  of  Berlin, 

Vntntai  laprtf— Mrts  ef  KavlgaflsiL— The  en-  and  its  functions  maintained  and  prolonged* 

trance  of  the  Danube  was  rendered  passable  That  treaty  provided  that  Roumania  should  be 

to  ooean-goinff  vessels  by  the  European  Com-  represented  on  the  commission,  and  that  the 

mission  on  the  plans  of  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  exercised 

The  Sulina  brancn  was  deepened  and  rectified,  as  far  as  Galatz,  in  complete  independence  of 

and  a  large  volume  of  water  which  formerly  the  territorial  authorities.    The  same  instra- 

found  an  outlet  by  the  St.  George^s  mouth  was  ment  enacted  that  regulations  in  respect  to 

deflected  into  this  channel.    The  flow  of  water  naviiration,  river  police,  and  supervision  above 

at  the  upper  bifurcation,  at  Ismail  Chatal,  was  Ckdatz  as  far  as  the  Iron  Gate  snonld  be  framed 

also  regulated,  and  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  by  the  European  Commission,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  delegates  from  the  riverain  states,  in  Anstria  laid  claim  to  the  permanent  pred- 

harmony  with  those  issued  or  to  be  issued  for  dency  and  casting  vote  in  the  proposed  Ifixed 

the  portion  of  the  river  below  Galatz.    The  Commission.    Roumania  strennonsly  opposed 

treaty  contained  an  article  providing  that  one  this  proposition.    The  Roumanian  Ftime  Min- 

jear  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  ister  was  even  betrayed  into  the  official  ex- 

the  duration  of  the  powers  of  the  commission,  pression  of  a  hostile  menace  against  the  Haps- 

the  powers  should  come  to  an  understanding  ourg  monarchy.    Great  Britain  objected  to  the 

in  respect  to  the  prolongation  of  its  authority  Riverain  Commission,  unless  a  general  right 

or  the  modification  of  its  constitution.  of   appeal  from   its  decisions  to   the  Euro- 

The  prolongation  of  the  European  Commis-  pean  Commission  was  accorded.  Bair^re,  the 
sion  and  its  retention  of  the  powers  which  French  delegate  on  the  commission,  proposed 
were  intended  for  the  Riverain  Commission  a  compromise  which  was  intended  to  ob- 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  attitude  of  Rouma-  viate  the  English  objection  to  confiding  the 
nia.  That  state  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  management  of  the  navigation  of  the  middle 
anomalous  assumption  of  rights  superseding  reaches,  declared  free  up  to  the  Iron  Gate  by 
its  sovereignty  over  a  river  flowing  through  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  the  exclusive  admin- 
its  territory.  It  was  particularly  suspicions  of  istrative  direction  of  the  riverain  states,  and 
Austria,  and  strove  to  exclude  its  powerful  also  the  Roumanian  obiection  of  giving  Austria 
neighbor  as  far  as  possible  from  participation  the  deciding  voice.  1  he  Barrdre  avant-prcjet 
in  the  proposed  Riverain  Commission,  and  to  was  to  create  a  fifth  member  in  the  Mixed 
deny  her  a  share  in  the  navigable  portion  of  Commision,  who  should  represent  the  Euro- 
the  water-way,  on  the  ground  that  within  Aus-  pean  Commission.  The  delegates  of  the  sig- 
trian  territory  the  Danube  is  not  navigable,  natory  powers  in  the  European  Commission 
In  point  of  fact,  Austria  has  no  important  were  to  succeed  one  another  from  year  to 
commercial  interests  and  but  slight  military  year  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
interest  in  the  waters  of  the  lower  Danube,  of  the  countries.  Roumania  raised  an  ob- 
On  the  middle  Danube,  however,  she  can  claim  jection  to  this  proposal,  viz.,  that  Germany 
a  preponderant  interest  through  the  privileged  (Allemagne)  and  Austria-Hungary  (Autriche- 
and  formerly  subsidized  Austrian  Danubian  Hongrie)  would  by  this  arrangement  control 
Steam  Navigation  Companv,  which  monopo-  the  decisions  of  the  new  commission  for  the 
lizes  the  steam-traffic  on  that  portion  of  the  first  two  years,  thus  enabling  Austria^s  wishes 
river.  She  was  actuated  by  iSer  general  Ori-  to  prevail  in  drawing  up  tlie  administrative 
ental  interests  and  by  her  moral  position  in  regulations. 

respect  to  her  one  great  river,  as  much  as  by  While  Roumania  on  her  part  was  seeking  to 
her  material  interests  in  it,  to  assert  the  fnU  shape  the  course  of  the  aiplomatic  delibera- 
strength  of  her  position.  As  Roumania  re-  tions  so  as  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  in- 
fused to  accord  her  a  commensurate  share  of  ternational  control  over  her  territorial  waters 
infiuence  as  a  riverain  power,  she  used  her  and  prevent  Austria  from  acquiring  a  direct- 
voice  as  a  great  power  to  perpetuate  the  Euro-  ing  infiuence  in  the  management  of  the  por- 
pean  control,  sacrificing  her  exclusive  riverain  tion  yet  to  be  improved  and  made  free  to  idl 
rights  rather  than  yield  them  up  to  the  control  nations,  while  the  maritime  powers  were  inter- 
of  a  distrustful  and  possibly  unfriendly  combi-  ested  in  extending  the  sphere  of  international 
nation  of  riparian  states.  The  maritime  pow-  supervision  and  control,  and  while  Austria 
ers  of  Western  Europe,  who  were  the  real  ben-  exerted  herself  to  curb  Roumanian  preten- 
eficiaries  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  sions  and  secure  a  preponderant  riverain  posi- 
European  Commission,  were  naturally  inclined  tion,  Russia  embraced  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  assert  and  extend  the  principle  of  interna-  forward  a  claim  which  would  perhaps  not  oth- 
tional  control  and  perpetuate  the  institution  erwise  have  been  entertained.  This  was  to  witb- 
whioh  gave  complete  security  to  freedom  of  draw  the  Oczakov  mouth  of  the  Eilia  branch 
navigation  and  the  facilities  of  commerce.  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  European  Com- 

In  1882,  when  the  time  for  a  new  settlement  mission.     When  Bessarabia  was  receded  to 

of  Danubian  affairs  was  at  hand,  a  serious  at-  Russia,  her  territorial  rights  were  defined  as 

tempt  was  made  to  construct  a  mixed  Riverain  extending  to  the  Thalweg  of  the  Kilia  branch. 

Commission,  composed  of  delegates  fVom  Aus-  This  has  been  decided  to  lie  along  the  Kilia, 

tria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  or  southern  arm  of  the  ELilia  branch.    Both 

to  which  should  be  committed  the  adminis-  banks  of  the  Oczakov  arm  therefore  belong 

trative  management  of  the  navigation  above  to  Russia,  while  the  southern  arm  forms  the 

Galatz,  in  harmony  with  the  regulations  of  the  boundary -line  between  Russia  and  Roumania. 

European  Commission  for  the  lower  reaches.  The  objections  to  abandoning  the  Euiy)pean 

At  that  time  Austrian  and  Russian  antagonism  control  of  this  outlet  to  Russia  were  twufbld : 

was  more  salient  than  later.     The  Servian  One  was,  that  Russia,  by  establishing  a  for- 

Govemment  was  supposed  to  be  subservient  tified  naval  harbor  there,  could  menace  the 

to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  while  Bulgaria  was  navigable  outlet  of  the  Danube ;  the  other 

under  Russian  control,  and  Roumania  was  re-  depended  on  a  technical  question  in  engineer- 

garded  as   susceptible   to  Russian   influence  ing.    This  was  whether,  if,  as  Russia  purposed 

through  her  dread  of  Austrian  domination,  doing,  the  Oczakov  channel  were  aeepened 
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and  rendered  navigable,  it  mii^ht  not  be  pos-  hmim  Ota?«itl«k— The  new  Dannbian  Oon- 

gible  to  deflect  the  waters  of  the  Danube  into  ventlon,  which  was  signed  at  London,  March  10, 

this  channel  and  diminish  the  oatflow  of  the  18S8,  bj  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  powers, 

Solina  mouth,  so  as  to  destroy  the  works  of  embraced  the  following  provisions : 

the  Dannbian  Oommission   and  give  Russia  I.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  European  Commission  is 

entire  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Dan-  extended  from  Galatz to  BraiUu 

nbe.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  the  ^'  ^bo  powers  of  the  European  Commission  are 

water  is  determined  by  the 'conformation  of  g^i^^^S'  18§I.           ^^^'^^y*^'^  ^^^  ^"^ 

the  beds  at  Ismail  Ohatal,  where  the  river  hi-  At  the  ezpiration'of  this  period  the  powers  of  the 

furcates,  and  can  be  reflrulated  only  there,  then  said  oonmilBsion  will  be  renewed  by  taoit  reinveet- 

the  opening  of  a  second  navigable  outlet  would  ™^*  «^«^/  **"^  y««»»  except  in  the  caae  when  one 

be  an  advantage  to  international  commerce,  of  the  higE  oontnwdng  Mrties  jrives^^^^ 

Su      XT  ^^^'  ^  J  TT*  """*"""•   wujiuw  v%i.  ^^j.  ^  Qjg  expuration  of  one  of  these  tnennial  periods. 

When  M.  Giers  visited  Vienna  he  secured  the  Jf  the  intention  of  proposing  modifications  mlSi  con' 

acquiescence  of  Austria  in  this  demand,  and  stitution  or  in  iu  powers. 

accepted  the  views  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  111*  The  European  Conmiiasion  shall  exercise  no 

the  claims  of  Roumania.  "^"^^i  '^IS'^Z^'Z  *^i2f  ^  "**"  ^%  S*^  ^^"^"^ 

w  —  j„  f— fc— ■>      T*  nr^o  .^AA^.^.^  4>i.«f  *k^  o*  which  both  banks  belong  to  one  of  the  npanan 

Umim  CnftTMce.— It  was  necessary  that  the  g^^t^  j,^  ^jyj^  branch. 

divergent  views  of  the  powers  should  be  har-  iv.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  Kilia  branch  which 

monized  in  some  fashion  before  March,  1888,  flows  between  fiussian  and  Boumanian  territory,  and 

in  which  month  the  mandate  of  the  European  ^^  the  purpose  of  insuring  uniformity  of  authority  in 

Oommission  would  lapse  by  expiration  of  its  ,*^°  ^J"^®'  P*?^^'  ^?  regulations  m  force  in  the  Su- 

N/v    ujwoivu      ^/«.tvi  ti>t/ov  wj  ^^pttabivu   jf    'xT  Ima  branch  shall  apply,  under  the  supervision  of  the 

term.     For  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  delegates  of  Bussia  and  Boumania,  to  the  European 

new  treaty,  Great  Britain  invited  the  signatory  CommissloiL 

powers  to  a  conference  at  London,  to  begin  V.  In  case  Buasia  or  Boumania  undertake  works, 

February  5th.    The  diplomatic  representatives  whether  in  tiie  mixed  aim,  or  between  the  two 

of  the  power,  at  the  court  of  St.  5«neB  «,p«.  SSttty'taT  gv?aJS5SS'£«,S^ 

sented  tnem  in  the  conference.     As  the  cabi-  Commission  of  the  plans  of  these  works,  for  the  sole 

nets  had  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  purpose  of  determining^  that  they  will  have  no  effect 

the  basis  on  which  some  of  the  matters  in  con-  ^^  ^^  condition  of  navigability  of  the  other  arms.  * 

troversy  were  to  be  arranged,  the  conference  The  works  wWch  have  idready  been  exw^ 

A,  A  «^r  w.^^* *:i  *v«^r3          Si.      Ai.     J  *  Chatal  of  Ismail  will  remain  m  the  charge  and  under 

did  not  meet  until  three  days  after  the  date  the  control  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Dan- 
set,  and  did  not  close  until  March  10th,  three  ube. 

days  before  the  duration  of  the  European  Com-  In  case  of  divergence  of  opinion  between  Bussia  or 

mission  ended.     Count  Karolyi    represented  Roumania  and  ^o  European  Commission  wit^ 

Austria;     "                 ~~              "                 '~  *-*--i        *    ^-i.. ...  v       j_-..i 

Tiasot 


mission, 

mnnd  Fitzmaurice,  Great  Britain ;  Count  Ki-  Ismail,  the  matter  will  be  submitted  directly  to  the 

5a,  Italy;   Baron  Mohrenheim,  Russia;  and  P^^v?™!*  i       j     *.^  *u  *            ^^i       v  n  i^ 

nanrna  Psuihtt  TnrVAv      JA  Ohilra  woa  nroo.  V'  ^*  ^  Understood  that  no  restriction  shall  be 

usnms  rasna,  inrkey.    M.  wnika  was  prea-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

ent  to  claim  a  seat  as  the  representative  of  tolls  destUied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  works  under- 

Ronmania.    A  seat  on  the  European  Commis-  taken  by  her. 

sion  was  accorded  to  Roumania  by  the  Berlin  ^t  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  safeguarding 

Treaty, "             ~  "  *         '        '  '              '  — .-.^-  -.^  ^^^  -»«-- 

eluded 


esta  of  that  state  m  the  navigation  were  large-  on  this  subiect,  is  to  soquaint  the  govemmento  repre- 

ly  increased.     Great  Britain  was   willing  to  sented  in  the  fluropean  Commission  of  the  toll  regula- 

acoord  Roumania  an  equal  voice  in  the  con-  tions  it  judges  propar  to  introduce. 

ground  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  stipulated  that  ropean Commission  of  the  Danube,  with  the  issistance 

the  signatory  powers  were  to  decide  as  to  the  of  delegates  of  Servia  and  Bu^ruia,  are  adopted  and 

prolongation  of  the  commission  and  the  other  incorporated  in  the  present  treaty  and  declared  appli- 

uneations  which  came  before  the  conference,  cable  to  the  partofthe  Danube  between  the  Iron  Gate 

It  was  voted  that  Roumania  and  Servia  should  ""vhi^aU  treaties,  conventions,  scte,  and  armnge- 

liave  a  seat  ana  a  consultative  voice,  but  no  ments  relative  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths  ars 

vote,  in  the  deliberations.     The  Servian  repre-  maintained  in  all  of  their  provisions  which  are  not 

sentative  availed  himself  of  this  permission,  abi^ted  or  modified  m  the  foregoing?  stipulations. 

part  in  the  conference  on  those  terms.    Bui-  spaoe  of  six  months,  or  aoSner,  ifprBotioBble. 

gwU,  nnder  the  Treaty  of  Ber  in,  was  to  be  The  foUowIng  explanatory  resolutions  were 

represented  by  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary,  embodied  in  a  protocol  at  the  final  sitting. 

The  Bulgarian  representatives  who  were  pres-  ^^^  t^e  understanding  that  they  have  equal 

ent  were  allowed  to  luten  to  th,  proceedings,  ^g^^  ^^^  j^e  provisions  of  the  toeaty : 

and  8  stipulation  was  m^de  that  the  Tnrkish  ,   ,, .  -__gi  fiT .  .k         ta  fth  E            Cm 

embassador  should  lay  before  the  conference  mtosion  a^fe? piiposi  ofVoniu5tonr^S«te  to 

any  communication  they  might  wish  to  convey,  the  Kilia  bnneh  aod  its  mouths. 
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2.  It  is  touuilmoiiBly  agreed  that  the  nomiiiation  of  being  debarred,  and  Anstria  individuaUy  and  on  the 

A  Bulgarian  delegate  to  the  Mizod  Commission  will  ffround  of  her  preponderant  share  in  the  oommeroe  of 

be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  middle  oourse  of  the  Danube;  theesrpensesof  the 

and  that  the  oonsigmnff  of  tiiis  rij(ht  in  the  protocol  oommission  to  be  at  the  ehaige  of  the  nverain  states 

has  the  same  efflcacj  as  If  it  formed  ^art  of  the  treaty,  alone. 

ft.  The  dispositions  of  the  nidations  in  their  ap-  8.  Full  participation  ofBonmania  in  the  delibera- 

plication  to  tne  portion  of  the  nver  between  the  Iron  tions  and  aeoisions  of  the  conference  to  discuss  these 

Gate  and  Braila  can  not  be  interpreted  as  restricting  special  questions.          , 

the I^M^U y^Seb w'StnS^t^tiM SSStaeetiSi  '^^^  Roumanian  opposition  to  the  London 

betwl^SIhe  riveridn  States  md'the  pSSeia  m  cgaix^  Treaty  abated  when  it  was  found  to  be  useleld. 

the  local  authorities.  By  the  time  the  treaty  was  ratified,  in  August, 

rrv        1    •    A    1.*    •         1               2        1  auti-Austrian  sentiments  were  less  potent  in 

Jh  tiI'itXv*,S^'!Si  /^fir*^!""!^  Roumanian  politic^  and  the  jealousy  of  the 

X^^J^L^K^f  ^l  t^  .S^?i  n^f  Kouinaniiui.  was  turked  rather  toward  Ru«)ia ; 

^i^J^.^^^Z^y^J^^^^^tiul  *^^  Roumanian  King  visited  Vienna,  and  oyerl 

f^.^J^                      ^          approved  by  ^^  ^^^  joining  the  triple  aUiance  were  in 

me  powers.  i\pm»rAaa 

'^.  M**^^.  ««■!«*«— The  Ba^^^^  avant-  P  DaAWAtt.    State  CeTifm«it^The  follow- 

projet  was  the  basis  of  negotiations  concern-  t^^^^Jitr^  r7^  !^^^r^  A^^r^^  7\.c.  ^-^.». 

ing  the  constitution  of  the  Mixed  Commission.  ^  ^^^"^  ^^?  ^^^^  ^.f'l.?  "^^^  ^^\  ^f 
\Zr*u^iK:Ji!^^^i:^^  ".">««*  vwiuiuiowuu.  G-Qv^niQr  Charles  0.  Stockley,  Democrat :  See- 
In  the  ffnal  action  of  the  conference  important  ♦^  f  L^j^  WiUiAm  F  oinsev  •  TreMurer 
modifications  in  the  scheme  were  made,  to  con-  t  r^i?  u  \  Vr  a  a'.  ^*"f  ^ '  i  reasurer, 
•II  *!r  rrr  L:  •  \1  *  i:«  u  u*  J^j  *  John  M.  Houston;  Auditor,  Jesse  L.  Long: 
«hate  the  meram  «*ates  which  objected  to  Attorney-QeneraL  George  G^y ;  Superinte^l 
the  proposal.  Theorder  pfrotafaon  in  which  ent  of  Public-sSiool8,*Thoma8  N.^iUiams. 
tl.e|nropean  representattve  w  to  be  sent  by  judiciary,  Supreme  C?urt:  ChieWustice,  Jo- 
tfieEittopean  CommisBon  to  Mt  on  the  Mixed  ^^  p/bomV«;  Associate  Justices,  L.  E. 
Commission  was  changed;  and  Austria,  being  ^^  j^^^  -^'Houston,  and  Edward  Wool^ 
permanently  represented  on  the  latter,  re-  ton.  OhanceUor,  WUhird  Saulsbuiy. 
nounced  her  claim  to  be  represented  in  her  y^ugun  fcsrtsi^The  Legislature  convened 
tntn  as  a  signatory  power.  RomnaniahkewiM  „„*^,  ad  of  January,  andidjoumed  on  the 
was  excluded  from  double  renresentation.  Al-  aoth  of  April.  On  U^e  16th  oi  January  Gov- 
terationsweromadeiOsomtheregulaljonBin  emor  Stockley  was  inaugurated.  Eli  Sauls- 
their  apphcation  to  the  middle  course,  to  meet  ^ury.  Democrat,  was  rejected  United  States 
objections  raised  by  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  g^^'^,^  On  the  28d  the  Legislature  submit- 
vu^,  the  method  of  nommatmg  snb-inspectors  ted  to  the  Chancellor  and  judges  the  foUowing 
of  the  nver  was  changed,  and  also  the  manner  Questions  • 

in  which  the  river  was  to  be  divided  for  pur-  ^ ,  ,  ...  V. .  ^.  ^._».  ,  ,  »u  />_ 
nn_.  ..f — ._.~._._4  1.  Is  it  within  the  oonatitationsl  powar  of  the  Gen- 
poses  of  management.  ,  .  ersl  AMembly,  by  s  concurrent  vote  of  two  tbiids  of 
Btaaaiiaa  DeaaniSi— Ronmania  was  far  from  the  membeis  of  each  bnnch  thereof,  to  provide  for 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  London  nego-  the  increase  of  the  memben  of  the  Senate  and  Houae 
tiations.  The  presence  witliin  her  territory  of  of  Eei>reeentatiyee  in  the  General  Anembly,  and  to 
foreign  ^ecntfve  officers  administering  power.  rS^^Tt^ltSTT'  "°'^"^'  "^  "^ 
superseding  the  anthonty  of  the  national  Oov-  2.  Is  it  competent  for  the  General  Asserahly  to  pro- 
emment,  was  a  source  of  ceaseless  dissatisfac-  vide  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  either 
tion,  particularly  so  because  the  arrangements  branch  or  botii  branches  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  entirely  anomalous,  as  all  regulations  es-  f«>«^  W  or  every  comity,  from  districts  creiujd  by 
♦akn.it^kii  *xJ.  ^*\^^m  {..4^A«»aa4>:^.,«i  ««,i  ^^^*^»^\  *»^  Within  such  county,  m  lieu  of  the  election  thereof 
tablished  for  other  international  and  neutral-  ^^  ^^^  throughout  the  county  t 

izednvers  are  admmistered  by  the  territorial  «,,    ,^.        „           %*.        •  •     *v  *.    vi 

authorities.    She,  moreover,  persisted  in  her  The  Chancellor  wm  of  the  opinion  that  while 

objections  to  the  fictitious  plxAtion  of  Austria  ^^«  Legislature  could  by  a  two-third  vote  in- 

in  the  Riverain  OommissionTand  renewed  her  cj-eaw  the  number  of  Senators  imd  Representa- 

claim  to  representation  in  a  conference  to  de-  ^7?^  the  counties  must  be  equally  represented, 

cide  these  special  questions.    Representations  ][  '^  ^"  ^^'^  ^«  ^""l. w  *  ^?        ^2™^®! 

were  made  to  the  cibinets,  in  which  the  follow-  ^"\i^J  ^^^^^  *  "^"^^^^"i^,  amendmait 

ing  demands  were  formulated :  '^?!i'^.v*^«  necessaij.    The  Chief-Justice  d^ 

f  ^.      ,      .               , ,  cided  the  first  question  m  the  aflirmative,  and 

^  ^:f^*'V'*''l™*''  w!t  "^"^  '°  "^"^f  ^"".^  ^^  the  second  in  the  negative.    Judge  Houston 

rights  m  the  channel  of  the  nver  conceded  to  them  m    ^ ^  , ,...  ,,  ^  nu«..ISir»»  wit;!^  jZa.,^  w«i^ 

the  London  resolutions  and  their  right  to  nominate  agreed  with  the  Chancellor,  while  Judges  W^ee 

river  and  harbor  inspectors,  also  retiun  the  executive  and  Wootton  concurred  m  tne  main  with  the 

administration  of  the  police  and  navigation  rogula-  Chief- Justice.    The  subject  was  disposed  of  by 

tions;  yet,  in  order  to  obviate  every  irregularity^  the  the  passage  of  an  act  propodng  amendmenU 

International  Commission  shall  exercise  supervision  ^  thecSstitution  for  the  purpose  of  increaa- 

over  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  the  ap-  .     *'"^  wuon*uwvii  iv*  mw  |#iu|/x^  «/t  muv.E«wr- 

pellate  and  supreme  lecal  jurisdiction  over  the  river,  mg  the  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 

2.  Since  the  oommission  is  not  composed  simplv  of  tives  in  the  Greneral  Assembly.    It  proposes 

representatives  of  the  riverain  states,  the  qualiflcar  that  ^^  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  shall  con- 

1^"5f  T?'?  entitle  thepaiticipanto  to  representation  ^^^  ^f  25  members,  1 1  of  whom  shall  be  chosen 

shall  be  denned,  to  wit,  Bulgaria,  Boumania,  and  -  __  "w^^  r«— *i^  7^».4.«  ly  t^^^  ir»»4.  »^»««.. 

Servia  as  rivendi  states,  Europe  through  a  delegate  f rom  Ne^  Castle  county,  7  from  Kent  eoontj, 

of  the  Danube  Commission,  Austria  and  Boumania  and  7  from  Sussex  county ;  providea,  that  ox 
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the  11  Representatives  from  New  Castle  ooan- 
tj,  4  shall  be  chosen  by  the  citizens  residing  in 
the  city  of  Wilmington  and  7  by  the  citizens 
residing  in  the  residne  of  said  coanty  "  ;  and 
that  "  there  shall  be  4  Senators  chosen  from 
each  coonty^  provided  that  of  the  4  Senators 
chosen  from  New  Oastle  coanty,  2  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  the  citizens  residing  in  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington  and  2  by  the  citizens  residing  in  the 
residue  of  said  coanty.^* 

The  first  election  for  representatives  under 
the  amended  Oonstitation  is  to  be  held  in  No- 
vember, 1886. 

Other  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
were,  one  empowering  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  an  act  providing  for  the  incorporation 
of  cities  and  towns,  and  one  relating  to  the 
Judiciary.  Among  other  acts  are  the  following : 

An  act  to  prevent  the  procuremont  of  abortion. 

An  act  in  relation  to  oorporal  punishments.  AIlow- 
inz  the  oourt  to  remit  whippin<r  in  the  caae  of  youth- 
ful eriminala  and  thoeo  recommended  to  merov. 

An  aot  in  relation  to  the  requisition  of  fugitives 
fVom  justice.  Similar  t3  corresponding  statutes  of 
other  States. 

An  act  in  relation  to  insane  i>riaonorB.  Providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  lunacy  aou 
the  subsequent  incarceration  of  the  prisoner.  If  ad- 
judged insane,  in  jail  or  almshouse,  aooording  to  the 
irravity  of  his  crime.  Should  ho  recover  his  sanity, 
ue  is  uable  to  trial  or  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be. 

An  act  to  authoriae  the  New  Castle  levy  court  to 
make  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees  of  the  poor. 

An  act  concerning  private  corporations.  A  general 
incorporation  act  covering  charter:)  of  all  kinds  except 
for  towns,  canal  and  railroad  companies. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Now  Castle  levy  oourt  to 
ftmd  the  floating  debt  of  said  county. 

An  act  to  establish  a  State  Library. 

An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  immiq7«tion,  and 
to  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  and  training  of 
javenile  deUnouents. 

An  act  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery.   For  tne  suppression  of  quacks. 

An  aot  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

An  act  to  secure  manufacturers  of  railroad  equip- 
meuts  and  rolling-stock  In  makinff  conditional  sales 
and  certain  contracts  for  the  lease  thereof. 

An  act  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  Jurors  in 
capital  caaea. 

An  act  appropriating  money  for  free  schools  and 
for  other  purpoi^es. 

An  act  for  the  maintenance  of  colored  schools. 

An  act  in  relation  to  contested  electionM  other  than 
for  membeia  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Governor. 

An  act  amending  the  act  to  provide  a  uniform  bal- 
lot for  election  purposes.  Gives  a  latitude  of  one 
fourth  inch  in  the  size  of  ballots,  and  provides  that 
imperfections  of  paper  shall  not  vitiate  a  ballot. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  election  of  aasosson  and 
inspectors. 

Twenty-four  divorces  were  granted. 

A  local-option  law,  proposed  by  the  State 
Temperance  Alliance,  was  defeated. 

ftuaginl  ¥towi» — Governor  Stockley,  in  his 
'inaugural  address,  expressed  the  following 
views : 

Shoold  you  approve  of  my  sU£r^esrions  in  reference 
to  the  increase  of  the  membership  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, then  I  would  recommend  a  f\irther  amend- 
ment, linuting  the  scMlons  thereof  to  the  period  of 
sixty  days,  which,  in  my  jud^rment,  would  anbrd  am- 
ple time  for  the  transaction  of  all  necesdaxy  businefri. 
VOL.  zxiix. — 18     A 


A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  in  rela- 
tion to  Free  Schools''  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  creatins[  the  office  of  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Free  Schools  of  the  State.  Hav- 
ing given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  object  of  the  law  will  be  more  toUy 
and  effectually  attained  by  a  tHirther  subdivision  of 
the  labor  of  the  office,  and  would  therefore  recom- 
mend, in  lieu  of  a  State  Superintendent  and  assistant, 
that  there  be  three  superintendents,  one  for  each 
county. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  I  most  cheerfully  cor  cur 
in  the  suggestions  of  my  predecessor  as  to  the  manner 
of  inoreasinff  the  school  fund,  whereby  the  fVec-school 
system  wouM  be  rendered  more  efficient,  and  earnestiy 
recommend  that  such  ample  appropriations  be  made  as 
will  promote  and  establish  a  more  liberal  and  higher 
standard  of  education  among  our  citizens  genendly. 

I  trust  that  this  Legislature  will  consider  well  the 
present  and  future  condition  of  a  laige  class  of  per- 
sons who,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ore  clothed  with  the  Aill  rights  of  citizenship.  What- 
ever mav  be  tiiou^ht  of  the  propriety  of  these  amend- 
ments, tney  have  long  since  become  parts  of  our  com- 
mon Constitution ;  therefore,  those  who  have  been  thus 
made  citizens  are  entitied  to  the  protection  and  bene- 
fits which  the  law  of  the  land  confers  upon  other  citi- 
zens. What  the  State  regords  as  good  and  essential 
for  one  class  of  citizens  it  should  for  all.  We  believe 
the  almost  general  opinion,  throughout  the  State,  is 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  separate  schools,  as 
the  only  just  and  proper  system  for  the  education  and 
best  interests  of  ooih  races,  and  the  opposition  roost 
emphatic  and  pronounood  affainst  what  are  termed 
mixed  schools,  under  any  and  all  olroumstances. 

In  my  judgment,  a  well-regulated,  iudiclous,  and 
striiiffent  license  system,  promptly  ana  faithfully  exe- 
cuted in  every  particular,  would  more  effectually  re- 
strain the  great  evils  of  intemperance  than  other  legis- 
lation. 

The  great  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  development 
and  building  up  of  the  agricultural,  manu&cturinX) 
and  mechanical  interests  of  the  State  impels  me  to 
uTif*enUy  roooinmend  the  passaffe  of  a  law  creating  a 
Board  of  Immit^tion,  dothed  with  ail  necessary 

Sower  to  encouraore  and  afford  proper.and  ample  facili- 
es  for  inunigration  into  our  State. 

flHUMei. — In  January  the  Auditor  made  the 
following  estimate  of  State  receipts  for  the 
year: 

Oenersl  fliDd,  batsaos $80,148  TO 

LioeoMS.... tt.600  40 

Phikdelpbis,  Wllmtn^ton.  and  Baltimore  BaUrosd  40,000  00 

JonodoQ  sod  Breakwater  BMIroad 10.000  tM) 

Breakwater  sad  Fnnkford  Batlrosd 8,000  00 

Bonk  dividends 6,000  00 

Tax  OD  Iwok-stock 2,000  00 

i>>llatenl-lnheritaoce  tax 1,800  00 

Braretary  of  8Ute MM)  00 

Fire-lnsarsDce  oompaDlea. 800  00 

Kailroad  capitation- tax 600  03 

Braady-tax 700  00 

Total  estimated  receipts $170,018  74 

KSTIMATCn  BXPlliniTUBIS. 

iDterest  on  bonds $SA,000  00 

Interest  on  Delaware  CbUege  aorip 4  9S0  00 

Interest  on  aehool  ftind 9,4<)5  00 

Jndlelary  and  law  and  equity  reporta 18.000  Qt) 

Salaries  of  Stote  officers O.S.'W  00 

Ubrarian  and  library 60()  00 

Janitor 100  00 

Anppoprlations  for  cokved  schools i,400  00 

lAlltIa 1,900  00 

Salary  of  Adiatant-General 900  00 

State  Board  of  Health 950  00 

General  Aasembly  (expenses) 14.000  CO 

Lef(l8latlTe  alk>w»nces 8,000  00 

Printlnir,  stationery,  etc 8^000  00 

State- Honae  repairs 800  00 

Mlacellaneoos I,fi00  00 

Total $98,685  00 
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Amount  due  the  State:  of  1853,  and  sncoeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 

From  back  toK  sad  interest  from  tbeJooetioii  and  death  of  Frederick  VII,  NoT.  15,  1863.    The 

J*"*iJ!!?'^?**'~!?i.-- w.:iV;v.u:a •*5'^i?5  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June 

From  Breakwater  and  Frsinkfurd  Kailroad 4,UU0  00  q    .  qaq 

From  Phlladeiphia,  Wilmington,  and   Baltimore  O)  lo4t$. 

Byroad. «,750  00        The  ministry,  first  organized  June  11,  1876, 

SdiMb. — The  statistics  show  a  slight  decrease  is  composed  of  the  following  members :  J.  B. 
in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  the  8.  Estrup,  Minister  of  Finance  and  President 
school  year  of  1882  as  compared  with  that  of  of  the  Oonncil;  £.  V.  R.  de  Skeel,  Minister  of 
1881,  and  likewise  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  Interior ;  J.  V .  M.  Nellemann,  Minister  of 
money  raised  by  local  taxation  for  school  pur-  Justice  and  Minister  for  Iceland ;  Baron  O.  D. 
poses,  though  the  aggregate  sum  appropriated  Rosendrn-Lehn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  schools  in  1882  was  larger  J^han  in  1881  by  appointed  Oct  11,  1875;  Commander  N.  F. 
reason  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  re-  Kavn,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  appointed  Jan.  4, 
ceipts  of  the  general  school  fund.  The  average  1879,  and  since  April  1, 1881,  Minister  of  War ; 
monthly  pay  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  J.  F.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Worship  and  Pub- 
rose  from  $27.84  in  1880  to  $30.95  in  1882.  lie  Instruction,  appointed  Ang.  24,  1880. 
The  smallness  of  salaries  and  the  shortness  of  Area  ui  P»pilatt«b — The  area  of  the  king- 
the  school  year,  less  than  six  months  in  Sus-  dom  of  Denmark  is  13,784  square  miles ;  the 
sex  county,  largely  explains  the  inefficiency  of  population,  1,969,039,  of  which  number  234,- 
many  schools.  The  total  cost  of  educating  850  live  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  865,678 
83,000  white  children  in  the  school  year  of  in  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  868,511  in 
1881-'82  was  $181,799.84.  The  number  of  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland.  The  total  popula- 
oolored  children  in  the  State  is  a  little  less  than  tion  was  divided  as  to  sex  into  967,860  males 
one  sixth  the  number  of  white  children.  The  and  1,001,679  females.  The  increase  in  fifteen 
average  enrollment  is  10,000  less  than  the  years  was  10*29  per  cent,  in  the  cities,  and  5*99 
number  of  children  of  the  school  year,  and  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  propor- 
the  average  daily  attendance  less  than  half  the  tion  who  live  by  agriculture  is  89*5  per  cent, 
latter  number.  The  average  cost  per  head  of  The  land  is  greatly  subdivided  under  tne  opera- 
educating  the  23,450  white  children  enrolled  tion  of  laws  which  forbid  the  consolidation  of 
was  $6.85.  farms  into  landed  estates.  The  number  of 
DEBfHARlL,  a  kin^om  in  Northern  Europe,  marriages  in  1879,  the  last  year  reported,  was 
The  Constitution  is  embodied  in  the  charter  14,287 ;  births,  62,455 ;  deaths,  38,531 ;  excess 
of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  1855  of  births  over  deaths,  23,924.  The  emigration 
and  1863,  but  restored  in  an  altered  form  in  is  mainly  to  the  United  States,  and  has  become 
1866.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  considerable  in  recent  years.  In  1868  there 
the  King  through  a  responsible  ministry,  and  were  765  enDigrants;  in  1869,  4,859;  in  1870, 
the  leglSative  power  by  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet.  3,525;  in  1871,  3,906 ;  in  1872,  6,893;  in  1873, 
The  Upper  House  is  called  the  Landsthing,  and  7,200;  in  1874,  3,322 ;  in  1875,  2,088 ;  in  1876, 
consists  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nomi-  1,581 ;  in  1877,  1,877 ;  in  1878,  2,972 ;  in  1879, 
nated  for  life  by  the  Crown,  from  actual  or  3,108;  in  1880,  5,667;  in  1881,  7,985;  in  1882, 
former  representatives  in  the  legislature,  and  11,614. 

the  remainder  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  The  dependencies  of  Denmark  are  the  Faroe 
people  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  popu-  Isles,  of  which  the  habitable  ones,  17  in  num- 
lar  Chamber,  oalle<l  the  Folkething,  consists  her,  have  an  area  of  512  square  miles,  and  a 
of  102  members,  elected  by  direct  universal  population  returned  in  1880  as  11,221;  Iceland, 
male  suffrage  for  three  years.  The  only  classes  with  an  area  of  40,800  square  miles,  of  which 
debarred  from  the  franchise  are  those  who  16,100  are  habitable,  and  a  population  of  72,- 
have  been  recipients  of  public  charity  and  per-  438 ;  Greenland,  with  a  habitable  area  of  33,800 
sons  in  service  who  have  no  households  of  square  miles  and  9,700  inhabitants;  and  the 
their  own.  The  former  class  can  regain  the  Danish  Antilles,  of  which  Santa  Cruz  has  an 
right  by  repaying  the  suras  received.  The  lim  •  area  of  82  square  miles,  St.  Thomas  of  83  square 
itation  of  age  is  thirty  years.  The  Folkething  miles,  and  St.  John  of  20  square  miles,  the  pop- 
decides  in  the  first  instance  on  all  money  bills  ulation  of  the  three  numbering  88,763.  Re- 
presented by  the  Government.  The  Rigsdag  turns  dated  Jan.  1,  1882,  give  the  population 
meets  annudly  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  of  Northern  Greenland  as  4,217,  ana  of  South- 
The  Landsthing  appoints  every  four  years  four  em  Greenland  as  5,484. 
of  its  members  to  form  with  the  judges  of  Comment  aai  Naflgittia* — The  total  imports 
the  Supreme  Court  the  Rigsret,  which  is  the  in  1881  amounted  to  245,233,000  crowns,  the 
highest  tribunal  and  has  cognizance  of  legisla-  exports  to  183,472,000  crowns.  (The  crown  or 
tive  impeachments.  krone,  the  unit  of  account  in  the  decimal  cur- 
nedevenuMitt — The  reigning  King  is  Chris-  rency,  introduced  in  1875,  is  half  the  value  of 
tian  IX,  born  April  8, 1818,  fourth  son  of  Duke  the  old  rigsdaler  and  equivalent  to  26*8  cents.) 
William  of  Schleswig  •  Holstein  •  Sonderburg  -  Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports,  58,970,000 
GltLcksbnrg.  He  was  appointed  to  the  sue-  crowns  were  from  Great  Bntain,  91,141,000 
cession  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  concluded  crowns  from  Germany,  and  24,848,000  crowns 
May  8,  1852,  and  the  Danish  law  of  succession  from  Sweden.    Of  the  total  exports,  68,760,000 
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crowns   went  to    Great   Britain,   61,884,000  ertj,  1,136,676  crowns  from  the  domains  and 

crowns  went   to    Germany,  and    27,968,000  forests,  9,004,700  crowns  from  direct  taxes  on 

crowns  went  to  Sweden.    The  United  States  lai^s,  houses,  and  titles,  82,811,000  crowns 

was  the  next  largest  importing  country,  fur-  from  indirect  taxes,  and  the  rest  from  the 

nishing  18,948,000  crowns  of  the  imports,  but  state  lottery  and  other  sources.    The  expendi- 

took  only  1,619,000  crowns  of  Danish  prod-  tnres  are  set  down  at  48,885,885  crowns,  of 

nets  in  retnrn.    The  imports  and  exports  of  which  the  public  debt  charges  consume  9,821,- 

the  general  classes  of  merchandise  in   1881  700  crowns;  civil  pensions,  2,627,980 ;  military 

were  valued  as  follows,  in  millions  and  tenths  pensions,  780,011 ;  the  civil  list  and  appanages. 

1,225,760;  the  Department  of  Worship  and  In- 
struction, 1,367,192;  of  Justice,  2,551,704;  of 
the  Interior,  2,067,075;  of  War,  9,118,851 ;  of 
Marine,  5,838,989 ;  of  Finance,  8,046,768 ;  Pub- 
lic Works,  5,426,072 ;  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures, 8,022,455. 

The  budget  for  1884-'85,  laid  before  the 
Folkething  Oct.  2d,  estimates  the  revenue  at 
58,578,748  crowns  and  the   expenditures  at 

In  1880  the  total  imports  amounted  to  227,-  51,681,698  crowns.    The  increase  in  the  reve- 

400,000  crowns  and  the  tottd  exports  to  196,-  nues  is  derived  from  the  indirect  taxes,  which 

600,000  crowns.  are  becoming  more  productive    every    year. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  Dan-  The  increased  expenditures  are  due  to  the  pro- 

ish  ports  in  1881  was  1,394,996  tons  in  the  Jected  new  railroads  and  the  extensive  system 

maritime,  and  843,554  tons  in  the  coasting  of  fortifications  for  which  the  plans  have  been 

trade.     Of  the  former,  566,545  tons  represent-  adopted. 

ed  steam,  and  828,451  tons  sailinflf- vessels.  The  The  public  debt  on  March  81, 1882,  amount- 
total  tonnage  cleared  was  1,444,263  tons  in  ed  to  201,664,701  crowns,  of  which  187,907,084 
the  maritime,  and  822,852  tons  in  the  coasting  crowns  represented  the  domestic  debt  and  18,- 
trade.  757,667  crowns  foreign  loans.  The  assets  of 
The  mercantile  fleet  numbered  in  1881  8,016  the  state  were  valued  at  84,306,206  crowns,  of 
sailing-vessels,  of  203,555  tons,  and  202  steam-  which  40,728,814  crowns  were  capital  expendi- 
ers,  of  51,984  tons,  as  compared  with  8,091  ture,  19,276,262  crowns  reserve  funds,  and  24,- 
sailing-vessels,  of  213,201  tons,  and  188  steam-  801,180  miscellaneous  assets.  The  cost  of  con- 
era,  of  45,124  tons,  in  1878.  struotionof  the  state  railroads  was  at  that  date 
The  railroad  mileage  in  1882  was  810  miles  180,052,928  crowns.  The  publie  debt  will 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  1,105  miles  be-  be  reduced  by  April  1,  1884.  to  197,000,000 
longing  to  companies.  The  length  of  telegraph  crowns,  making  a  total  reduction  of  88,000,000 
lines  in  operation  in  1881  was  2,200  miles;  crowns  in  fourteen  years.  The  object  of  the 
length  of  wires,  5,840  miles.  large  reserve  fund  kept  on  hand  is  to  have 
&mj  aiA  Mavyt — Obligatory  personal  military  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in 
service  for  all  Danes  was  enacted  by  the  law  any  sudden  emergency, 
of  1867  and  the  supplementary  law  of  1880.  CanrtttidtMi  Crida.— The  protracted  conflict 
Service  begins  at  the  age  of  22  and  lasts  16  between  the  King,  supported  by  the  Conserva- 
years,  8  in  the  regular  army,  and  8  in  the  re-  live  party,  and  the  Liberal  party,  which  forms 
serve.  In  the  majority  of  cases  infantry-men  the  majority  in  the  Folkething,  and  derives 
remiun  with  the  colors  only  from  6  to  1 1  its  support  from  the  rural  population  and  the 
months,  and  cavalry-men  20  months,  after  democratic  and  socialistic  masses  in  the  capi- 
which  they  obtain  leave  of  absence  and  are  re-  tal,  came  no  nearer  to  a  solution  in  1888.  1  he 
quired  only  during  the  manoeuvres.  The  total  legislative  deadlock  became  more  serious.  The 
strength  of  the  army  on  the  war-footing  in  contest  is  over  tlie  prerogative  of  the  King  to 
1882  was  50,522,  inclusive  of  officers.  appoint  his  ministry,  whom  the  Opposition 
The  navy  in  1882  comprised  2  iron-clad  would  require  him  to  choose  from  the  party 
frigates,  with  44  guns;  8  floating  batteries,  of  the  majority,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
with  14 ;  8  casemated  vessels,  with  20 ;  8  tor-  trines  of  parliamentarism.  The  chief  subject 
pedo-vessels,  with  7 ;  and  2  frigates,  8  cor-  at  present  in  dispute  between  the  King  and  the 
vettes,  and  5  schooners,  unarmored ;  18  iron  Parliament  is  the  proposed  fortification  of  the 
gunboats,  2  wheel-steamers,  and  9  torpedo-  city  of  Oopenhagen.  The  country  party  assert 
boats;  together 44  steam-vessels,  of  81,214  ag-  that  this  project  the  cost  of  which  has  grown 
gregate  horse- power,  armed  with  252  cannon,  in  the  estimates  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
lIuuicHt — ^Tne  closed  accounts  of  the  year  millions,  will  transcend  the  financial  resources 
1880-'81  state  the  expenditures  as  47,548,867  of  the  conntnr,  while  affording  no  security  for 
crowns,  and  the  receipts  as  51,745.463  crowns,  the  military  defense  of  the  parts  of  the  country 
The  budget  for  the  year  1888-'84  gives  the  more  in  danger  and  for  the  integrity  of  the 
estimated  revenue  as  51,982,822  crowns,  of  kingdom.  ^Tne  items  in  the  budget  for  the 
which  5,272,582  crowns  come  from  railroads,  defensive  works  were  thrown  out,  as  usual.  In 
interest  on  reserve  iuods,  and  other  state  prop-  April  the  Radicals  endeavored  to  bring  the  con- 
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stitutional  question  to  an  issue  by  an  address  to  Socialist  Csngnat — The  German  Sooial-Demo- 
the  King  expressing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  crats,  while  enjoying  in  the  Reichstag  the  free- 
ministry.  The  Landsthing  adopted  counter-  dorn  of  speech  which  the  German  Constitution 
resolutions;  and  deputations  of  both  Houses  insures,  and  commanding  a  degree  of  attention 
waited  on  the  King.  The  addre^  of  the  which  is  more  than  commensurate  with  their 
Folkething  reminded  the  King  that  the  min-  numerical  strength  in  the  legislature,  are 
istry,  since  its  constitution,  had  been  unable  to  banted  by  the  police  out-of-doors,  and  refused 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  any  meas-  every  right  of  assembly,  npeech,  and  printing, 
ure  of  Importance  except  the  annual  budget ;  which  would  enable  them  to  communicate 
that  in  1877  the  expenditures  for  a  part  of  the  with  their  constituents  and  consult  upon  party 
year  were  met  by  the  assumption  by  the  Gov-  action.  They  not  only  dare  not  assemble  in 
ernment  of  unconstitutional  powers,  and  those  Germany,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
of  1881-^82  by  occasional  grants  without  a  German  Government  an  asylum  is  likely  to  be 
regular  finance  law  ;  that  the  Government  refused  to  them  in  the  neighboring  countries, 
had  dissolved  the  Folkething  tour  times,  and  In  1888  they  planned  in  secret  to  hold  their 
in  each  election  an  increased  majority  had  annual  convention  in  Copenhagen,  while  the 
confirmed  the  position  taken  by  the  Opposi-  German  police  and  the  public  were  led  to  sup- 
tion  ;  and  tliat  the  country  suffered  great  pose  that  it  would  take  place  at  Ztlrich.  They 
detriment  from  the  stagnation  of  public  busi-  arrived  unobserved  and  registered  under  as- 
ness  resulting  from  this  never-ending  conflict,  sumed  names  in  the  hotels.  There  were  fifty- 
The  vote  of  censure  was  carried  in  the  Folke-  six  delegates,  representing  sixty  districts  of 
thing  by  a  mtyority  of  72  to  20,  while  the  vote  Germany,  among  them  the  entire  Social-Demo- 
of  confidence  m  the  Landsthing  was  supported  cratio  delegation  in  the  German  Parliament 
by  40  against  10.  Tiie  King  received  the  ad-  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  There  were 
dresses  of  both  Houses,  and  in  his  answer  re-  representatives  also  of  the  German  Socialists 
bnked  the  Folkething  for  defeating  the  legis-  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
lative  efiforts  of  the  Government  and  rejecting  Danish  police  discovered  the  character  of  the 
the  plans  for  national  defense,  while  he  in-  gathering  on  the  second  day,  and  warned  them 
formed  the  Landsthing  that  he  would  maintain  to  take  a  speedy  departure.  They  closed  their 
the  constitutional  order  against  the  attacks  of  three- days'  session  April  2d,  and  returned  to 
the  Opposition.  To  a  deputation  representing  Germany.  The  deputies  Von  Vollmar  and 
a  mass-meeting  of  18,000  persons  which  sought  Frohme  were  apprehended  on  landing  at  Kiel 
audience  with  the  King  in  May,  he  replied  that  by  the  German  police,  and  their  detention  was 
only  the  legislative  representation,  by  which  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  German  Par- 
he  understood  both  Chambers,  could  speak  to  liament.  The  Copenhagen  Congre.^s  discussed, 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  reaffirmed  among  other  party  matters,  the  position  to  be 
his  right  to  choose  his  own  ministers.  All  taken  in  the  elections  of  1884,  and  decided  to 
through  the  year  popular  meetings  were  held  oppose  out  and  out  the  socialistic  legislative 
to  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  ministry,  projects  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  Government,  which  upheld  the  same  doc-  ClenMBCaiiflaliitlMvfSclilcBwIgDiMii. — Among 
trine  of  the  royal  prerogative  that  is  advanced  the  difficulties  which  followed  the  high-handed 
by  the  German  Government,  though  against  no  disposal  of  the  Schleswig-Uolstein  question  by 
such  pronounced  and  general  popular  dissent  Prussia,  is  the  anomalous  position  of  that  por- 
as  is  manifested  in  Denmark,  attempted  to  tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  prov- 
strengthen  their  position,  which  was  growing  inces  who  elected  under  the  treaty  to  remain 
more  and  more  untenable,  by  imitating  the  Danish  subjects.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
tactics  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In  the  session  of  the  more  substantial  Danish  farmers  in  North- 
tho  Rigsdag  which  opened  Oct.  1st,  the  minis-  em  Schleswig  availed  themselves  of  the  option, 
try  brought  in  a  bill  to  provide  a  system  of  old-  crossing  the  frontier  and  residing  in  Denniark 
age  insurance  for  the  poorer  classes  after  the  long  enough  to  preserve  their  rights  of  nation- 
Folkething  had  tabled  thirty  ministerial  meas-  ality  according  to  treaty,  and  tlien  returning 
ures.  A  scheme  of  superannuation  annuities  to  their  homesteads.  Their  children  are  Dan- 
was  inaugurated  twenty  years  before  by  Min-  ish  subjects  by  birthright.  This  class  now 
ister  David,  but  was  afterward  abandoned.  A  numbers  from  20,000  to  80,000  in  North 
Government  refuge  for  the  aged  already  exists.  Schleswig,  and  is  increasing.  In  some  dis- 
The  present  proposition  provides  for  the  accu-  tricts  one  quarter- or  one  third  of  the  popula- 
mulation  of  a  fund  by  weekly  voluntary  pay-  tion  are  Danish  subjects  by  option,  or  d«scend- 
ments,  to  be  repaid  in  the  form  of  annuities,  ants  of  such.  Disturbed  at  the  increase  of  the 
generally  not  exceeding  200  crowns,  after  the  Danish  community,  the  Prussian  Government 
age  of  fifty -five,  or  returned  in  other  cases  with  issued  a  decree  in  January  requiring  the  sons 
interest  compounded  at  2  per  cent.,  the  state  of  Danish  subjects  to  embrace  the  German 
furnishing  the  guarantee  and  defraying  the  ex-  nationality,  and,  as  an  indication  of  their  in- 
penses  of  administration.  The  Folkething  did  teution  of  becoming  naturalized,  to  report 
not  reject  this  bill  off-hand  as  it  did^the  others,  themselves  for  military  service  or  to  emigrate 
but  debated  it,  referred  it  to  a  committee,  and  on  pain  of  forcible  banishment.  Thi9  order 
finally  voted  againat  it  on  its  merits.  created  much  excitement  in  Schleswig  and 
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Denmark.    Tbe  young  Danes  of  North  Scliles-  are  nsnallj  sent  to  Europe  to  be  cot;  the  chief 

wig  paid  no  attention  to  it.    The  feeling  in  places   being   Amsterdam    and  Antwerp,  in 

the  province  was  manifested  by  tbe  action  of  which  cities  there  are  said  to  be  not  less  than 

their  depaty  to  the  Reichstag,  who,  in  conse-  6,000  workmen  in  this  occupation.    Diamond- 

quence  of  the  order,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  cutting,  however,  has  been  introduced  into  the 

aliegianoe  to  the  Emperor.  United  States  within  a  few  years,  and  there 

DIAMONDS  AND  THE  DIAMOHD-TKADE.    Dor-  are  probably  about  100  diamond-cutters  here, 

ing  the  past  ten  years  the  diamond- trade  of  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  this 

tlie  world  has  undergone  ^reat  modifications,  occupation  will  be  rapidly  extended.    Suppos- 

The  old  sources  of  supply  m  India  and  Brazil  ing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  the  same  in  New 

were  practically  exhausted  many  years  before.  York  and  Amsterdam,  there  would  be  a  saving 

Very  few  new  stones  were  discovered,  and  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  a  diamond 

diamond-mining  had  ceased  to  be  remunera-  by  having  it  out  here.    The  actual  cost  of  cut- 

tive.    The  few  stones  brought  to  Europe  were  ting  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed, 

almost  wholly  the  remains  of  former  findings  I'he  cost  of  cutting  a  $14,000  brilliant  was  not 

slowly  brought  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  far  from  $160. 

In  1863  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  in-  Diamonds  always  lose  more  or  less,  and 
terior  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  field  was  usually  very  considerably,  in  size  and  weight, 
soon  found  to  be  much  larger  and  more  pro-  in  the  process  of  cutting,  and  to  estimate  the 
lifio  than  those  of  Golconda  and  Brazil  had  probable  amount  of  loss  is  one  of  the  great 
ever  been.  The  diamond  region,  vaguely  known  problems  of  the  diamond  -  merchant ;  hardly 
as  Griqnaland,  having  an  area  of  about  17,000  less  important  than  the  Judging  of  the  quality 
square  miles,  was  formally  annexed  to  the  of  the  stone,  which  can  rarely  be  certainly 
British  colony  of  the  Cape.  The  actual  dia-  known  while  it  is  in  the  rough.  The  prices 
mond-fields  are  of  very  limited  extent,  and  are  of  rough  diamonds  of  low  grade,  at  the  Cape, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals.  The  Kimberley  ayearago,  averaged  about  $7.60  per  carat;  they 
mine,  hitherto  the  most  productive  of  all,  has  are  now  quoted  at  about  $18.  Fine  stones,  of 
an  extent  of  less  than  one  8(inare  mile  and  a  course,  bnng  much  more.  The  diamond-mar- 
half.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  ket  at  the  Cape  is  mainly  controlled  by  a  num- 
it  is  hoped  that  by  dig^ng  deeper  other  dia-  ber  of  European  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
mond-bearing  strata  will  he  reached.  For  a  capital  of  $82,000,000.  They  operate  measur- 
dozen  years  and  more  the  greater  number  of  ably  in  common ;  work  several  of  the  principal 
diamonds  have  been  derived  from  this  quarter,  mines,  loan  money  to  individual  miners,  pur- 
and  it  was  supposed  that  so  great  an  increase  chase  their  findings,  and  transmit  the  stones 
of  supply  would  materially  depress  the  market  through  their  agents  to  all  the  markets,  of 
value.  which  the  American  is  daily  becoming  more 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  African  and  more  important,  although  as  yet  it  is  con- 
diamonds  are  of  inferior  grade ;  of  these  there  fined  almost  exclusively  to  cut  gems  of  the 
is  an  over-supply,  and  we  are  told  by  the  most  finer  grades. 

extensive  diamond-dealer  in  New  York  that  lai^iiti. — There  appears  to  be  no  means  of 

'Mow-grade  diamonds  are  a  drug  in  the  mar-  accurately  estimating  the  value  of  the  diamonds 

ket"  He  adds,  however :  '^  There  is  a  constant-  annually  brought  into  the  United  States ;  for 

ly  increasing  demand  for  choice  stonea,  and  in  the  custom-house  reports  all  kinds  of  Jewels 

when  such  a  one  comes  in  our  way  we  never  are  put  under  one  head  as  ^^  precious  stones.'^ 

fail  to  buy  it,  if  it  can  be  had  at  anything  like  The  reported  value  of  these  imports,  in  1880, 

a  reasonable  price;  for  we  are  sure  that  we  was  $6,698,000 ;  in  1881,  $8,090,000;  in  1882, 

need  not  wait  long  for  a  purchaser  at  almost  $8,444,000;  and  probably  much  greater  in  1888, 

any  price  we  choose  to  name."  although  the  precise  figures  are  not  at  hand. 

The  weight  of  diamonds  is  always  expressed  Diamonds  themselves  probably  do  not  consti- 

in  carats — a  carat  being  equal  to  a  little  less  tute  a  fourth,  perhaps  not  an  eighth,  of  this 

than  8^  grains  troy ;   or,  more  exactly,  one  amount.    But  even  supposing  that  the  yearly 

ounce  troy  is  equivalent  to  160  diamond  carats,  importation   of  diamonds   does    not   exceed 

An  ounce  of  pure  gold  is  worth  about  $20;  an  $1,000,000  or  $1,600,000,  the  aggregate  for 

ounce  of  fine  1-carat  diamonds  would  be  val-  a  series  of  years  forms  a  very  considerable 

ned  at  from  $20,000  to  $60,000.  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  accumulated  and 

But  the  value  of  diamonds  increases  in  the  invested  wealth;  for  it  muHt  be  considered 

geometrical  ratio  of  their  weight.    The  nom-  that  whatever  sum  is  thus  laid  up  is  one  of 

inal  rule  is,  square  the  number  of  carats  of  the  most  permanent  of  investments.    And  if 

weight,  and  then  multiply  the  product  by  the  the  purchases  are  Judiciously  made,  this  is  one 

value  of  a  single-carat  stone.    Thus,  supposing  of  the  safest  of  investments.    Diamonds  never 

a  fine  1-carat  stone  to  be  worth  $200,  a  similar  wear  out;  there  is  no  known  means  of  de- 

2-carat  stone  would  be  $800 ;  a  8-carat  stone,  stroyin^r  them  except  by  burning  them ;  and 

$1,800;  and  so  on.  few  things  are  less  likely  to  be  lost  by  acci- 

Rough  diamonds  are  rarely  brought  to  this  dent. .  They  may  indeed  be  stolen,  and  are  of 

country,  although  they  are  admitted  free  of  course  a  favorite  object  for  thieves  and  burglan^ 

duty;  cut  diamonds  pay  10  per  cent.    They  But  the  most  successful  diamond  robbery  is  far 
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less  profitable  to  the  perpetrator  than  might  pftaaage  tiiiough  tlio  Panama  Canal,  should  that  route 

at  firat  be  aupposed.    The  thief  can  not  well  ^  completed,  and  when  the  time  approached  for  ita 

^:o«v1a»  v.i^  ^i.;»^A*  «•*««  1^:^  ^«.«  ..^»^.. .  ^^a  completion    her  Miv)e8ty*8  Government  would,  no 

display  his  plunder  upoD  his  own  person ;  and  ^^^fj^  ^  preporedS  give  its  careful  attention  to  the 

lie  can  rarely  dispose  of  it  except  to  some  question  ot  concluding  an  arrangement  with  that  ob- 

dishonest  purchaser,  and  for  a  sum  much  be-  ject,  nhould  such  a  proposal  be  made  to  them,  but  in 

low  its  real  value.     No  reputable  dealer  will  the  present  stage  ot  the  enterprise  they  conceive  that 

purchase  so  costly  an  article  unless  he  is  sure  Jhiu  p'Si^^"'"***'*"  ^  ^^  "^"^  negotiations  for 

that  the  seller  has  a  good  title  to  it;  and  the  i  £^enot  thought  it  neceesaiy  to  allude  in  thb 

whereabouts  of  any  valnuble  stone  is  easily  dispotchto  the  ''traditional  continental  policy"  of 

learned.  the  United  States  as  laid  down  in  what  is  commonly 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  taste  for  <»lled  the '*  Monwj  d<«tnne,"  sina  M^^^ 

Ai^^^^A^  «.:ii  ^:«»:«:>v     r\<.k^.  ^^^^i^^^  ^»^.«»^  wn,  m  his  note  of  the  8th  of  May  lost,  in  which  he 

diamonds  will  dimmish.   Other  precions  atones  explained  the  views  which  wer^  entertoined  by  his 

may  come  into  lashion,  but  diamonds  will  never  Government  on  that  subject,  admitted  that  her  Miu'ee- 

go  out  of  fashion ;  for,  more  than  any  other  ty's  Government  was  not  called  upon  either  to  admit 

jewel,  they  combine  the  attractions  which  have  or  deny  the  views  therein  expressed. 

Irought   them   into    universal  favor.     And,  7?''^"  "^'^  *?  *''■•  ^" W?^"!?  ^^*  ^*':  ^- 

_      * ,,              V         *  ^i            V.             ui  esty's  €k)vemment  ore  animated  by  the  most  sincere 

moreover,  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  desire  to  arrive  at  an  omionble  settlement  of  the  quee- 

to  mdnlge  in  this  costly  luxury  increases  far  tions  which  have  given  rise  to  this  correspondence, 

more  rapidly  than  do  the  products  from  any  and  that  thoy  note  with  great  satisfiiotion  the  £rien^y 

probable  source  of  future  supply.    This  applies  M^urance  with  whidi  he  concludes  his  dispatch  that 

vM^-..^  Ao«x^^:«ii»  ♦**  4kA  4i^^m\,»^A^  ^fi  «4>^.«».  .  the  divewitvot  opmion  which  now  exists  will  not  in 

more  especially  to  the  finer  grimes  of  stones ;  ^„y ^5,^  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^  understanding  happily  cxist- 

lor  inferior  grades  the  opposite  is  true.  {ng  between  the  people  and  Governments  orthe  United 

CfoteiMB. — ^Diamonds  are  counterfeited  so  States  and  Great  Britain, 

skillfully  that  only  an  expert  can  detect  them  Tj,e  following  is  the  response  of  the  Secre- 

with  any  certainty.    There  are  imitations  so  ^^  ^f  State,  transmitted  through  Mr.  James 

perfect  that  an  expert  could  not  detect  the  dif-  -R^^g^i  Lowell,  the  American  Minister  in  Lon- 

ference,  by  the  eye  alone,  by  gaslight,  at  the  ^^^ , 

distance  of  a  few  feet ;  but,  let  him  take  one  of  *        DEPAunnnrr  of  State,  Washwotoh,  [ 

them  into  his  hand  and  examine  it  closely,  and  Jiay  6, 1888.      f 

he  will  never  be  at* a  loss  to  distinguish  the  Sn:  I  indoee  herewith  copy  of  an  instruction 

genuine  from  the  cleverest  imitation.  ^™  Lord  Granville  to  her  Britannic  Muesty^s  Minit^- 

The  advertisemonte  of  '« P^a  dUmond^"  ^^^  ^^tLtd Vriy^M?.  W  A  wSS  b 
or  by  whatever  other  name  they  may  be  called,  ^  ^^^j  ^o  the  agreement  contained  in  my  No.  868  to 
which  are  *^  in  all  respects  equai  to  the  genmne  you  of  May  8, 1888,  on  the  subject  of  tiie  Clayton- 
ones,"  are  fraudulent.    It  is  said  that  some  of  Bulwer  Treaty. 

these  consist  of  a  "  surface  of  pure  diamond,"  ^  You  will  remember  that  my  No.  868  showed  that 
#i^.x^o;f<w9  ««««  «  ^^liA  ^.«.4.«i  ^— ^  \r-rv  «««i.  the  first  seven  articles  of  the  treaty  related  to  a  par- 
deposited  upon  a  solid  crystal  base.    No  such  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^  contemplation,  to  aid  the  ion- 

tnmg  IS  possible ;  there  is  no  means  known  to  struction  of  which  the  treaty  was  signed ;  that  the 

science  by  which  any  such  result  can  be  pro-  United  States,  beinff  then  without  the  means  to  build 

duced.     *^  Stage  diamonds  "  are  to  be  looked  the  canal,  for  which  they  had  secured  an  exclusive 

at  by  gaslight  and  at  a  distance,  and  serve  aU  jP*^*  from  Nicaragua,  naturally  turned  to  England 

♦Ko  «r,««L^«  5«^^^«        w«i«"^«,  »"«  oo*Tc  •«  for  capital,  to  secure  which  they  were  willing  to  sup- 

l£2rJPi2^1  J[I?2L«^,«.«.,*«  ^^^^  render  some  of  their  exclu.<ive  privileges;  and  that, 

DIPLOHATIC  COEliSPOllDENCE  OF  THE  Dlf  IT-  the  canal  never  having  been  built,  the  reason  for  the 

ED  STATEBi   The  controversy  between  the  Unit-  surrender  of  privilefne  has  oeased,  and  the  treatjr  with 

ed  States  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  <?«*«  Britain  is  voidable,  being  without  oonsidem- 

regarding  the  construction  and  vaHdity  of  the  ^To?STn^'^5fe  rnti^lnl'^^^^^^^             Weet  In 

agreement  of  1860,  known  as  the  Clay ton-Bul-  gubstance  concedes  iliat  the  first  seven  articles  of  the 

wer  Treaty,  was  continued  at  intervals  during  treaty  related  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Nica- 

the  year.     In  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  West,  British  ragua  Canal,  but  intimates  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 

Minister  at  Washington,  dated  Dec.  80,  1882,  ^^^'  J^^'^i"^  ^ '°  ®"^J'  ^^fil*'*  line  of  the  canal 

T««/i  r>..,.,.:ii^   Ti..:r;«k  a^^.^«.«.»  ^^  0.4-1*^  f^L  ^m  definitely  fixed  soon  alter  the  conclusion  of  the 

Lord  Granville,  Bntish  Secretary  of  State  for  ^^^   ^^  acbopted  by  both  Governments. 

Foreign  Affairs,  discussed  the  questions  involved  His  lordship,  however,  practically  confines  himself 

at  great  length,  and  announced  the  conclusions  to  an  assertion  of  rights  under  Ariido  VIII,  by  which 

of  his  Government  as  follow :  the  parties, "  after  declaring  that  they  not  only  desired 

in  entering  into  the  convention  to  accomplish  a  par- 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  her  Minesty*s  Gk>v-  ticular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  fenerol  principle, 


wer  TrMty  are  not  open  to  any  doubt ;  that  the  British  nects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to  the 
Government  have  committed  no  act  in  relation  to  intcroccanic  communications,  should  the  Fame  prove 
British  Honduras,  or  otherwise,  which  can  invalidate  to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which 
that  treaty,  and  justify  the  Government  of  the  United  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  wav  of  Te- 
states in  denouncinff  it,  and  that  no  neces-^^ity  exists  huontepM  or  Panama,"  and  he  claims  that  this  pro- 
for  removing  any  ot  the  provisions  of  that  treaty.  vision  is  in  effect  an  agreement  that  all  the  prior  pro- 
There  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  advantages  in  defining  by  visions  with  reference  to  the  particular  ship-canal — 
Offreement  the  distance  fW>m  each  end  of  the  canal  the  Nicaragua  route— then  in  contemplation,  should 
within  which  no  hostilities  should  be  committed  by  be  applied  to  any  other  caiuil  thereafter  constructed, 
belligerenu,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ft'eedom  of  the  Citing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  some  of 
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the  Central  Amerioan  states,  ho  contends  that  the    three  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Utuon.    It  is  true, 
Government,  having,  since  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Trea-    as  was  shown  in  my  No.  868,  that  after  tlie  treaty  hiui 


eighth  article  has  the  oonsfcructlon  and     Clayton  did  exchange  with  Sir  Heniy 

e^BCt  he  contends  for.  randa  stating  that  unb  stipulation  in  Article  I  should 

Lord  Granville  further  holds  thatArticleVin  is  none  not  applv  to  the  **  Bottlemcnts  in  British  Honduras 

the  less  an  agreement  because  it  provides  for  further  (Balixe),"  and  it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Clayton  declined 

treaty  stipulations  to  carry  it  into  effect.    This  argu-  to  afilrm  or  deny  the  British  title  in  this  **  settlement " 

ment  has  already  been  anticipated  in  my  No.  888,  in  or  its  alleged  dependencies.     Lord  Granville  now 

which  it  was  shown  that  while  the  parties  interested  daims  that  Honduras  was  theo  already  (and  to  Uie 

a/reod,in  Article  VIII.  to  extend  bv  further  treaty  stip-  knowledge  of  this  Government)  a  Britisn  **  posses- 

ulations  their  protection  over  other  communications  sion "  or  colony  by  conquest   from  Spain  through 

aoroos  the  isthmus,  the  immediate  object  of  the  arti-  suocessflil  resistance  by  settlers  to  a  Spanish  attack, 

de  was  the  protection  of  the  communication  **  now  "  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  aa  well  as  the  memo- 

ri850J  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Te-  randa  ezcnanged  bv  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  BuU 

nuantepeo  or  Panama.    None  of  the  proposed  com-  wer  relative  to  a  British  settlement,  appear  to  be  in- 

munications  having  been  established,  the  reason  for  consistent  with  any  such  claim,  for  nowhere  in  them 

the  agreement  has  disappeared.  can  be  found  any  statement  which  expresses  or  im- 

Fiuther,  the  article  provides  for  carrying  out  the  plies  that  Great  Britain  claimed  or  the  United  States 

**  general  principle  "  by  additional  stipulations,  whidi  admitted  any  such  governmental  control  in  the  former 

have  not  been  even  discussed.    Nor  is  there  anything  over  Balize  aa  ia  now  advanced  and  as  is  necessarily 

in  the  eighth  article  which  makes  applicable  to  any  implied  in  the  word  ^  possession." 

other  route  the  provbions  of  the  flnt  seven  articles,  The  dote  of  the  conquest  of  Balize  alluded  to  by 

covering  the  "  particular  object,"  viz.,  the  Nicaragua  Lord  Granville  is  not  stated,  but  the  incident  to  whicn 

Canal.  he  refen  is  supposed  to  be  the  repulse  by  a  ship  of  the 

The  eighth  article,  therefore,  is  simplva  declaration  royal  navy  ana  the  settlers  of  an  attempt  in  1798  on 

of  the  intention  entertained  more  than  tniity  yean  ago  the  part  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  the  Hondurss. 

bv  two  nations  to  take  up,  at  some  subsequent  periM^  As  the  Britisn  settlers  held  under  grants  ftom  Spain, 

ike  negotiation  of  a  trea^  on  a  particular  subject.    In  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  suo- 

order  to  carry  out  this,  further  treaties  must  be  made  cessful  resistance  of  a  tenant  to  an  attempt  to  oust  by 

by  the  United  States  and  England  with  eadi  other  force,  changes  the  tenure  to  one  of  full  possession, 

and  with  each  of  the  Central  American  states  through  His  lordship,  however,  meets  this  point  by  a  plea  of 

which  a  canal  may  be  built,  defining  in  detail  the  stipu-  possession  through  abandonment,  saying,  when  peaoe 

lations  necessary  to  execute  the  general  principles.  was  signed,  **  most  of  the  British  conquests  from  Spain 

It  can  not  be  successfully  contended,  as  is  suggested  were  restorod  to  her,  but  the  settlement  in  Honduras, 

by  Lord  Granville,  that  the  separate  treaties  made  by  like  that  of  the  Falkland  Ishmds,  was  not  given  up, 

tills  country  with  some  of  the  Central  American  states,  and  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  poa- 

by  which  uiis  Government  agrees  to  guarantee  neu-  session  under  the  British  crown." 

trality,  show  an  agreement  to  truarantoe  it  jointly  with  By  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  of  180S 

Great  Britain,  for  that  would  involve  tiie  admission  Groat  Britain  engaged  to  restore  all  Spanish  poesessions 

that  an  express  agreement  to  guarantee  singly  is  in  ef-  occupied  or  conquered  by  British  forces.    Balize  was 

feet  an  implied  agreement  to  guarantee  jointly.    Ncv-  not  given  up,  because  it  was  not  a  conquest,  but  a 

ertheless,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  United  States  did  settlement  under  Spanish  grants  and  Spanish  aover- 

for  many  vean  try  to  induce  Great  BriUun  to  fulfill  cignQr.    The  parallel  with  the  Falkland  Islands  does 

her  part  of  the  agreement  of  1850,  and  it  was  only  when  not  seem  convincing,  for  these  islands  wero  ceded  by 

it  became  impossible  for  her  M^je^ty^s  Government  France  to  Spain  in  1768.     By  Spain  they  were  in 

to  perform  the  promises  which  had  led  the  United  turn  ceded  absolutely  to  Great  Britain  in  1771,  but 

States  to  make  the  treaty  that  the  position  now  mun-  their  possession  was  not  abandoned  until  1820.  Buenos 

tained  was  assumed.  Ayres  occupied  the  islands  as  derelict  and  colonisBMl 

If  it  be  contended  that  even  if  the  treaty  may  be  them  later  in  1881.  After  a  dlfilculty  between  the 
considered  as  lapsed  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  specific  settlers  and  American  sealing-  vessels  the  United 
route  by  Nicaragua  and  the  routes  named  in  the  eighth  States  ship-of-war  Lexington  Droke  up  the  settle- 
article  as  contemplated  in  1850  ^by  Panama  and  To-  ment  and  removed  the  settiers  to  Buenos  Ayros,  and 
huantepeo),  yet  the  treaty  is  binding  so  far  as  it  relates  it  was  not  until  1888  that  Great  Britain  enforced  her 
to  other  isthmian  communications  not  specified  and  chums  under  the  cession  of  1771. 
not  then  contemplated,  the  answer  is  that  the  treaty  As  to  Balize,  however,  there  was  no  cession.  If 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  general  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  annulled  by  conquest  in 
stipulations  of  the  eighth  article  would  never  have  1798,  it  was  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in 
been  made  but  for  the  stipulations  as  to  the  specified  1802,  and  while  after  this  treaty  and  auring  the  Bono- 
routes  then  contemplated,  and,  that  part  of  the  treaty  parte  occupation  hostilities  were  renewed,  the  treaty 
having  lapsed,  the  ([general  stipulation  as  to  any  inter-  of  1808  provided  that  there  should  be  peace  between 
oceanic  communication  fails  for  want  of  consideration.  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  **  also  on  entire  ob- 

on 

regarded^ 

the  article  is  as  applicable  to  the  Panama  lUilroad  as  that  Earl  Granville  will  seek  to  show  that  a  lawful 

to  any  other  means  of  Itthmian  transit,  and  that  by  possession  could  be  thereafter  created  for  Great  Brit- 

ocquiescence  for  many  years  in  the  sole  protectorate  ain  by  a  violation  of  that  treaty  in  time  of  peace.    No 

of  the  United  States  over  this  railwav.  Great  Britain  conquest  of  any  part  of  Honduras  is  known  to  have 

has  in  effect  admitted  the  justice  of  toe  position  now  occurred  after  1802;  but  if  there  wero,  the  pcrpetua- 

maintained  by  the  President.  tion  of  this  conquest  would  hardly  comport  with  the 

Passing  the  interpretation  of  Article  VIII,  you  will  reciprocal  agreement  of  1809  to  restore  tne  status  quo 

remember  that  I  contended  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  ants  bsUum, 

Treaty  is  voidable  because,  while  by  Article  I  the  two  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  settlements 

nations  expressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  them  would  in  tiie  Balize  were  made  under  certain  limited  grants 

occupy,  colonize,  or  exereise  an/  dominion  over  any  IVom  Spain,  subject  to  her  sovereignty,  and  that  long 

part  of  Central  America,  but  Britain,  at  the  same  time,  after  the  treaty  of  1809  the  occupation  was  generally 

has  a  colony,  with  executive  and  judicial  officers,  oc-  regarded  simply  as  a  ^*  settlement,"  and  wan  so  called 

eupying  a  defined  territory  nearly  equal  in  area  to  by  Lord  Clarendo;i  as  kte  as  1854  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
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Buchanan,  and  bo  remained  until  May  12, 186S,  when  8, 1882,  and  May  5, 1883,  that  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
by  royal  oomiuission  it  was  erected  into  a  l\ill  oolouy  taining  the  then  needed  capital  to  construct  an  inter- 
and  subordinated  to  the  Government  of  Jamaica.  oceamo  canal  by  the  Nicaraguan  route,  the  United 
If  Qreat  Britain  has  turned  the  ^^  settlement  *'  main-  States  were  willing  to  surrender  a  part  or  their  exclu- 
tained  for  the  cutting  of  logwood  and  mahosan^  into  sive  privileges  in  d  canal  by  that  route,  and  were  also 
un  oxganizcd  BriUsh  colony — ^and  this  is  admitted—  willing  to  a^ree  that,  by  subsequent  treaty  stipulation, 
or,  if  that  settJement  has  encroached  beyond  the  Uoe  they  would  join  with  Great  Bntlun  in  tne  protection 
occupied  by  the  nettiers  in  1860— and  the  reports  fiom  of  the  then  proposed  Tehuantcpec,  Panama,  or  other 
Guatemala  and  Mexico  tend  to  show  that  this  has  been  interoceanic  communication,  and  that  the  oonsider- 
done — ^the  action  ha»  been  taken  in  contravention  of  ation  having  failed,  tiie  trea^  is  voidable  as  to  the 
tue  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  in  violation  of  one  Nicantfuan  route  and  as  to  the  other  routes, 
of  its  most  important  provisions.  The  insufficiency  Lord  Granville  raises  the  point  that  no  time  was 
of  this  part  ot  Lord  Granville's  aigument  is  shown  fixed  by  the  convention  within  which  such  inter- 
by^  the  contention  that  through  a  postal  convention  oceanic  communications  were  to  be  made.  While  this 
this  Government  has  recognized  the  British  position,  statement  is  correct,  it  b  also  true  that  it  was  contem- 
The  negotiation  of  a  postal  convention  in  1869  can  plated  that  the  canal  was  about  to  be  constructed  at 
not  be  held  to  involve  anj^  admission  of  the  political  the  time  the  trea^  was  negotiated,  and  that  the  sux^ 
status  of  the  Balizo  district.  It  is  a  strained  con-  vey  therefor  was  then  nwie.  ana  that  thirty-three 
struction  of  such  an  agreement  to  hold  that  it  works  years  have  elapsed  without  Great  Britain  rendering 
an  estoppel  as  to  a  matter  not  in  the  mind  of  either  the  consideration  on  whicL  the  treaty  was  based,  and 
party      ^                           -     ^^                         --    --         -  -      _     -  - 

were  i 

throiuHb 

Poet-Offlce  Department  act  politically  in  its  dealings  by  the  convention,  would  have  atfected  it  The  treaty 

with  similar  departments  of  other  governments.  provides  that  neither  the   United  States  nor  Great 


means  a  recognition  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaty  one  nation  from  having  any  advantage  over  the  other 

on  the  United  States  when  thus  violated.  in  regard  to  the  police  of  the  canal,  such  as  the  pro- 

In  tiie  conviction,  theroifore.  that  the  arguments  vision  against  alliance,  against  occupation  and  fortifl- 

herctofore  presented  by  the  Umted  States  remain  un-  cation,  and  agaiLst  taking  advantage  of  any  intimacy 


by  saying — ^^w  — ^-  -  

hedoesnotanswerthat  part  or  the  instruction  to  you  prohibit  the  United  States  from  having  any  pos- 
which  relates  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  because  of 'my  session  or  colony  there.  The  color  for  this  daim  i^, 
observation  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  Majesty's  that  while  the  stipulation  that  neither  of  the  two  Gov- 
government  to  admit  or  to  deny  that  doctrine.  As  emroentsshouldcolonizeanvpartof  Central  America, 
nis  lordship  placed  the  claim  of  lier  Majesty's  Gov-  is  most  conspicuous,  the  declaration  of  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
emment  on  the  continued  binding  force  of  the  Clav-  wcr,  prior  to  the  exchance  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,  luniting  that  aoctrine,  as  we  con-  treaty,  states  that  **  her  Migesty  does  not  understand 
tend,  I  think  my  remark  wan  logical,  and  so  far  as  the  engagements  of  tiiat  convention  to  apply  to  her 
the  United  States  are  concerned  their  views  on  that  Migesty's  settiement  at  Honduras  or  its  dependcn- 
doctrine  aro  sufficiently  manifest.  cies."  This  declaration  can  not  be  held  to  authorise 
You  will  assure  Lord  Granville  that  this  Govern-  the  subsequent  colonization  by  her  Miyesty's  Govern- 
ment shares  the  sincere  desiro  of  that  of  her  Mtgesty  ment  of  a  tcrritoiy  as  large  as  three  of  our  smaller 


and  pleasure,  equally  witii  his  lordship,  to  do  all  in  tion,  we  think,  is  that  a  mere  settlement  of  Britii^h 

mv  power  to  perpetuate  and  incroaso.  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany  and  log- 

You  will  take  an  early  occasion  to  i«ad  this  in-  ^ood  at  Honduras,  under  Soanish-American  sovcr- 

struction  to  Lord  Granville,  and,  if  he  should  so  de-  eignty,  was  not  to  be  conuderod  a  British  colony, 

sire,  to  leave  a  copy  with  him.  <^d  thus  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  I  fail  to  see 

I  am,  etc.,  how,  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 

FREDERICK  T.  FRELINGHUTSEN.  treaty,  the  organisation  of  a  cqlony  with  a  Mi  cok>nial 

,       .  coveniment,  under  the  British  sovereignty,  can  be 

The  following  is  presumed  to  dose  the  dis-  looked  upon  as  authorized  or  allowed  either  by  the 

cnssion  for  the  present :  treaty  or  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer^s  declaration.    The 

Ti «•  o«»—      I  two  contracting  powcw  are  equally  bound  not  to  oolo- 

DEPAMOTrr  OF  State,     )  ^j^  an v  part  of  Central  America,  and  tiie  declaration 

Washutoton,  Aov.  22, 1888.  i  |^jf  ^f  ^^^  jj^niy  Bulwer,  not  being  tiie  exception  of 

JctfMS  Ruttell  LoictU^  ^^-y  ^-i  London,  any  territory  in  Central  America  from  the  operation 

Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  an  instruction  of  the  treaty,  but  providing  in  effect  that  the  setUe- 

from  Lord  Granville  to  her  Britannic  Mi^iesty's  Miu-  ment  should  not  be  considered  a  British  colony,  tend- 

istcr  at  Washington,  dated  Aug.  17, 1888,  a  copy  of  ed  to  strengthen  and  not  to  destroy  die  mutual  obliga- 

which  was  hancfod  me  by  Mr.  West,  and  which  is  in  tlon  not  to  colonize  in  Central  America. 


contends  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  voidable  or  deny  the  views  therein  expressed  as  to  the  Monroe 

on  two  grounds— first,  because  the  first  seven  articles  doctrine,  and  this  was  m)  for  the  reason  there  given, 

of  the  treaty  rckited  to  a  particular  canal  by  the  Nio-  to  wit,  because  her  M^esty^s  Government  plaosd  its 

nrai^uan        '         '            '             "      '              «      -  ^  .^    ._   •!_  •_   ^i_-        ^-  .-__  .*  ^»-.  ._^            .. 

Britain 

Bettlcment 

should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  tliis  Government  not  ment,  for  a  promised  consideration,  modified  by  treaty 

only  holds  the  position  to  which  he  has  referred,  but  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine  I  think  does  not  in 

also  holds,  as  stated  to  you  in  my  instructions  of  May  any  manner  afilect  that  doctrine  alter  the  treaty  has 
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fidlen.  because  of  itsinft«cdon  and  because  of  the  ftdl-  oountry,  and  that  any  proper  aid  to  that  end  which 

uro  ox  the  consideration  contemplated.  it  is  within  their  power  to  furnish  will  be  given  by 

I  observe  that  Lord  Granville  says  that  her  Migesty's  the  representatives  of  the  U  ntted  States  in  JLondon. 

Government  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  pro-  Such  aid  would  be  ^ven,  as  a  matter  of  oouraOf  with- 

longation  of  thi^  discussion  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  out  si>eciflc  instructions  from  this  department,  to  any 

Eractical  re:iult,  and  also  if«ys  that  Great  Britain  has  American  citizen  accused  of  crime  in  any  foreign  ooun- 

irge  colonial  possessions  and  great  oommcr<Mal  inter-  try  where  this  Government  is  represented, 

ests,  which  render  anv  means  of  unobstructed  and  *  /^  ^   n   -looo   o        ^         t:* 

rapid  access  ftom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  a  matter  Under  date  Of  Oct.  9,  1883,  Secretary  Fre- 

of^the  greatest  importance  to  Great  Britain.    In  the  linghuysen  inclosed  to  Mr.  Iloppin  the  reqaest 

conclusion  of  this  discussion,  you  may  say  to  Lord  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Logan  and  others  that 

SjS^^ce^a^^riSr^?»"^ortS*^  W""*?  F-  HyneB  and  WiUiam  W.  O'Brien  be 
rapid  access  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  has  no  disposi-  authorized  to  appear  in  court  on  t)ehall  of 
tion,  OS  stated  in  my  instruction  to  ^ou  of  Majr  8, 1682,  O'Donnell.  He  also  inclosed  his  reply  there- 
to impede  Great  Britain  In  the  ei^oyment  of  such  an  to,  stating  that  he  understood  that  Gen.  Pryor 
a««9s,  and  tlwt  this  Government  befieves  that  the  two  ^^  ex-Judge  Fullerton,  of  New  York,  were 
naUons  will,  in  due  time,  reach  a  satisfaotoiy  solutiou  . ^  . ^,  ^  «„«♦?«  *i,^  A^*^^a^  ur..  t  «„r^ii  k^:»» 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  considered  in  thU  coi-  t?  take  part  in  the  defense.  Mr.  Lowell  being 
respondonce.  You  may  read  this  instruction  to  Lord  absent  from  London,  Mr.  lioppin  replied  to 
Granville,  and  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  him  should  he  the  last  communication,  stating  that  he  had 

^^'^^    TOi?T??ti?r^  T  TTPWTTivrrTTnvflFK  ^^™®  ^  ^^*®  conclusion  that  the  certificate 

FBEDERICK  T.  rBELINGHUYSEN.  of  naturalization  produced  by  O'Donnell   was 

The  trial  and  conviction  in  London  of  Pat-  either  granted  to  some  other  person  ^^  bear- 
rick  O^Donnell,  an  alleged  citizen  of  the  United  ing  the  not  unusual  name  of  Patrick  0*Don- 
States,  for  the  murder  in  South  Africa  of  James  nell,  or  that  it  was  fraudulently  obtained  by 
Carey,  was  the  occasion  of  considerable  cor-  the  prisoner.^'  It  is  possible,  be  said,  that 
respondence  covering  the  period  from  Septem-  the  State  Department  may  decide  that  the 
ber  24th  to  December  15tb.  simple  fact  of  the  prisoner's  possessing  a  oer- 

Under  the  first-mentioned  date  Mr.  Hoppln,  tificate  of  naturalization  in  his  own  name  is 
the  American  secretary  of  legation  in  London,  sufficient  proof  of  his  citizenship,  without  re- 
informed  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  of  the  arrest  gard  to  antecedent  facts.  It  seemed  to  him 
of  Patrick  O'DonneU,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  that  O'Donneirs  defense  had  been  properly 
have  a  solicitor  appointed  to  undertake  his  de-  secured,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
fense.  He  further  informed  the  secretary  that,  to  take  any  further  steps  in  that  direction, 
in  response  to  a  communication  from  the  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  show  the 
deputy-governor  of  Millbank  Prison,  he  had  immense  inconvenience,  if  not  absolute  imprac- 
stated  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  ticability,  of  providing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
O'Donnell's  identity.  He  had  added  that,  professional  assistance  for  destitute  American 
supposing  tlie  prisoner's  citizenship  to  be  es-  citizens  accused  of  crime  in  all  parts  of  the 
tabfished,  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  United  Kingdom.  Such  action  would  throw 
of  the  United  States  Government  under  ordi-  upon  the  legation  judicial  duties  which  would 
nary  circumstances  to  provide  professional  materially  interfere  with  its  legitimate  work, 
legal  assistance  for  one  of  its  citizens  accused  and  would  entail  great  expense  upon  the  Gov- 
of  crime  in  Great  Britain,  even  if  he  were  emment. 

destitute  of  means,  and  that  there  seemed  to  Under  the  date  of  October  23d,  Mr.  Hoppln 
be  nothing  in  this  case  to  make  it  an  excep-  informed  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  that  he  had 
tion.  He  bad  therefore  declined  to  instruct  made  farther  inouiries  concerning  O^Donneirs 
some  one  to  defend  him,  except  under  direc-  alleged  citizenship,  and  while  it  was  impossible 
tions  from  the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  for  him  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  upon 
Hoppln  inclosed  in  his  communication  the  the  question,  he  could  say  that  he  was  im- 
letter  of  the  governor  in  charge  of  Millbank  presMd  with  the  apparent  truth  of  O^Don- 
Prison,  and  his  reply  thereto.  Under  date  of  nelPs  statements.  The  question  of  O^Don- 
Oct.  5,  1883,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  wrote  nelPs  citizenship  was  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
io Mr.  Lowell,  directing  liim  to  ascertain  lowing  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
whether  O^Donnell  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  State  to  the  President : 

States,  and,  if  so,  to  do  whatever  was  neoe^  j„          ^  ^          jj^.^„  I  ^^^^  ^^e  honor  to 

nary  to  secure  his  proper  defense.    Inclosed  inform  you  that  an  investigation  was  made  of  the 

in  this  communication  was  a  letter  from  the  rightof  Patrick  O'Donnell  to  claim  citizenship  in  the 

Hon.  John  F.  Finerty,  of  Illinois,  transmitting  United  States,  the  result  of  which  I  have  the  honor 

resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  ^  ?»?"?5!*?i®  /?v??''  J*  n?''*-^^  7^%  f^^^^ 

».»;«^  .,..<.«  fk^  a^m^4-^»^   ^f  G*«f-^   fk-^   «J  made  m  behalf  of  O'Donnelrs  ngbt  to  dalm  Amen- 

urgmg  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  the  ne-  ^^  citizenship  are  confliciini?.    ft  is  asserted  that  he 

cessity  for  immediate  action  by   the    United  ig  a  citizen,  fir^^t,  by  the  naturalization  of  his  fhther, 

States  to  vindicate  the  right  of  O^Donnell  to  Michael,  while  he,  the  son,  Patrick,  was  yet  a  minor ; 

a  fair  trial.     The  reply  of  Secretary  Freling-  second,  by  reason  of  service  hi  the  array  of  the  United 

hnysen  to  Mr  Finerty  wa.  also  inclo«Hl,  and  ^'i5Ski"^"?n^wLr,^l'Sld^^knia'^t; 

m  It  the  Secretary  said  :  the  three  years  next  prior  to  his  coming  of  age,  and 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  accused  will  receive  a  continuously  thereafter  up  to  the  time  of  his  making 

fair  trial  according  to  the  usual  form!*  of  law,  which,  application  for  citizenship.    The  olidm  to  citizenship 

m  England,  are  substantially  those  in  force  in  this  through  his  father's  act  rests  upon  his  own  state- 
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mente.    No  proof  of  the  fact  is  found  or  AimLsbed,  have  been  committed.    Ton  aie,  therefore,  directed 

and  it  is  not  coDflrmed  by  other  members  of  the  fam-  by  the  I'rosident  to  request  a  delay  of  the  execution 

ily  that  the  fiither  ever  was  naturalized.     Had  he  of  the  sentence,  and  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 

been,  Patrick  0*Donnell  need  not  have  applied  for  case  be  made  by  her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  that  Uie 

naturalization.    As  to  the  second  point,  O'Donnell  prisoner  be  pennitted  to  present  any  alleged  points  of 

himself  says  that  an  iiviuiy  to  his  arm  prevented  his  error." 

enlistment  in  the  army,  but  that  he  was  employed        On  Dec  16th  Mr.  Lowell  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Fre- 

as  a  teamster  in  i8G4  on  a  United  States  Government  linghuyscn,  acknowledging  the  receipt  on  Dec  12th  of 

supply-train  in  Colorado.    It  has  not  been  thought  hia  telegram  of  Deo.  llth,  and  stating  that  he  imme- 

necessary  to  verity  this  Btatement,  for  if  true  the  tact  diately  sent  its  substance  to  Lord  Granville,  who  on 

would  not  give  him  the  ri<fht  to  naturalization  as  one  Dec  18th  acknowledged  its  reception  and  stated  that 

who  had  served  in  the  army ;  and,  moreover,  tlio  oer-  it  had  been  referred  to  the  proper  autliorities ;  that  on 

tificate  is  not  granted  on  the  ground  of  his  having  the  date  of  his  tclegpim  (Dec  16th)  Mr.  Lowell  rc- 

been  a  soldier.    In  support  of  the  third  allegation  he  ceived  the  final  decision  in  the  following  words : 

froduoes  a  certificate  of  his  naturalization  on  Nov.  6,        **  Sn :  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  18th  intt., 

876,  by  the  Probate  Court  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Ohio.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that  the  counsel 

This  certificate  wa»  issued  in  conformity  with  section  for  O'Donnell,  having  submitted  such  representations 

2167  oftheBevined  Statutes,  which  provides  tiiat*^  any  as  he  thought  adviuble  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 

alien  being  under  the  ase  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  these  representations  and  all  the  other  circumstances 

resided  in  the  United  States  tlirce  yean  next  pro-  of  the  case  have  been  carefully  examined  and  consid- 


admitted  on   making  the  prescribed  declaration  at  Crown  to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  law  or  its 

that  time  instead  of  two  yean  before  naturalization.  execution.    I  have,  etc.,  GBAKVILLE." 

larVy^ted*^iS?by  O^Do^i!^^^  '^^^  resolution  of  Dec.   10th,  referred  to, 

theTmted  States  dLrai  d'afa^  at  London,  he^re-  called  on  the  Government  to  interpose,  to  pre- 

tumed  to  Ireland  after  attaining  raigority,  and  re-  v^nt,  if  possible,  the  carrying  out  of  the  sen- 

mained  tiiere  between  1868  and  1871,  and   conse-  tence  of  death  on  O^Donnell,  on  the  ground 

guwitiy  had  not  continued  to  reside  in  tiie  United  that  he  had  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

States  from  tiie  Ume  of  his  commir  ol  age  to  tiie        dod^E,  WIHUh  EiiL  an  American  merchant 

time  of  making  application  to  be  a  dtizen,  as  he  ,    "^^    tj.  "7^T  TT^  "^q     !  V  ?oAr    j-    i  • 

must  have  done  to  inform  to  the  requirements  of  »>0"^  '^  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  4, 1805 ;  died  in 

the  statute.    It  is  aUo  uncertam  whether  he,  in  fact,  New  Tork  city,  Feb.  0,  1888. 

xesidcd  here  for  the  throe  years  next  before  attaining        The  family  from  which  he  sprang  was  Eng- 

m^ority.    Bj  his  statement  to  Mr.  Hoppln  he  is  now  ijgh  and  the  first  of  the  name  who  emigrated 

^^  'Wf LffiS^'oT'^SJeSSSo^SiSf .f^:  ^  America  w«  William  Dodge  of  Do«etel.ire. 

time  of  naturalization  he  declares  that  he  was  bom  "6  came  to  Halem  in  1620,  and  was  one  of  the 

in  1888.    He  must  therefore  have  attained  minority  fonnders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 

somewhere  between  1856  and  1869.     By  his  own  The  father  of  William  Earl  was  David  Low 

fhSTfethS  bJir"iai^*^^ewrw"iLr*^u?  tbur^oJ  ^^»®'  ^^^  ^^  ^®°  *  successful  merchant  in 

six  yeare  old  aWWv  iSurned^to  Ireland^when  Hartford,  and  removed  to  New  York  city  in 

twelve  yean  old  (1847-1850),  and  came  back  to  the  the  same  year  in  which  his  son  was  born.    He 

United  States  in  1861,  when  he  must  have  been  be-  retired  fVom  business  in  1827,  and  devoted  the 

tween  twenty-three  and  twenty^lx  yews  old ;  so  that  rest  of  his  life  to  literarv  and  benevolent  work, 

between  the  extreme  dates  assigned  by  himself,  the  Several  valuable  books  were  published  by  him ; 

three  years  next  precedmg  his  reaching   majority  j^«'^*»*  »«»»"«^"«  »'*'"'*»  "^•'^  F"""""^    -^  i  iu ' 

would  appear  to  have  been  spent  in  Ireland/  The  *>®  ''^a*  *  aeealous  and  energetic  member  of  the 

act  of  naturalization  being,  however,  a  judicial  de-  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  an  elder  of  the 

cision,  it  can  only  be  impeached  accoraing  to  the  old  Wall  Street  Church.     His  wife  was  the 

rules  established  in  the  Spanish;  American  Com-  daughter  of  Rev.  Aaron  aeveland,  a  minister 

mission,  by  showing  want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  ^m  jl^^  ^^^^  ' 

of  the  granting  court,  or  fraud  practiced  by  the  Vp-  ^^^.™®  ^^S?'  .^   .  ,       ,  ,,      ,.. 

plicant  on  the  court,  or  that  the  naturalization  was  m        Wilham  Earl  Dodge  entered  upon  active  life 

violation  of  treaty  stipulations.  as  helper  to  his  father,  when  he  was  only  a 

Patrick  O'Donncll  has  a  ocrtiflcnto  of  natumliza-  boy.    In  early  life  he  united  with  the  Laight 

^^:*  S\^T-  ^^  ^J^  }i  .llrT^V^  ^^  Street  Presbyterian  Church.   On  reaching  man- 
court,  or  by  nis  own  mistake,  or  there  may  be  mis-  v     j  v  j  •    u     ■      ^  *      u*        i#  -.:*i. 

takes  in  the  statements  ho  now  makes,  and  yet  be  an  ^^od  he  enpa^  in  business  for  himself,  with 

absence  of  fraud,  and  as  the  certificate  va  prima  facU  &  partner,  the  firm  being  Huntmgton  &  Dodge. 


Under  date  of  Dec  llth,  Mr.  Frelinghuyson  telo-  one  of  the  senior  members  until  1879. 

mphed  Mr.  Lowell  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Mr.  Dodge  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of 

S^"?^^^5!l2L\if  i>^^*^°''^  '1  *^^  "*»^1"*^^^  ,<>f  the  Erie  Railway,  and  fully  appreciated  its  im- 

Dec.  10th,  repeated  his  tormer  instructions  to  consider  ^^^«^^^  s^  ^i,^  i' ««  #„*.,«1 .  V«f  \^  ♦k^  ««o^  ^# 

the  dtizeilshiVof  O'Donnell  e»tablished,^and  condud-  portance  in  the  near  future  ;  but  m  the  case  of 

ed  bv  sayii^:  *^  There  being  in  Great  Britun  no  ju-  this  as  well  as  of  other  corporations,  he  wholly 

dicial  examination  or  appeal  of  the  proceedings  at  a  disapproved  of  compelling  Sunday  work  from 

criminal  trial  possible,  errors  can  only  be  corrected  the   employes,    and   refused   to  serve   in  anv 

ZT^n^^r-i^r.t^t^^T^Z^Z.^  ^"d  which  caosed  train,  to  U  run  on  Sub- 

that  such  cai«ful  examination  be  given  to  the  proceed-  "^7*  o^  derived  profit  from  Sunday  labors.    He 

ings  in  this  case  as  to  discover  an  error  should  one  was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
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Hatnol  Life  Iiuarsnoe  Compavj.  He  early  be-  the  National  Temperanoe  Society,  and  aided  in 
came  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  eatablishiDg  in  New  York  a  temperance  ChriH- 
■nd  was  for  three  terina  chosen  to  be  ita  preai-  tian  home  for  men,  and  alao  a  like  liome  for 
danL    He  waa  an  active  manajter  and  friend  of    women.    Only  tea  dara  before  his  lost,  fatal 

attack  he  delivered  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, West  Thirtj-flfth  street,  an 
iaterenting  lecture  entitled  "Becol- 
lections  of  Filly  Years." 

Although  DOW  considerably  be- 
yond three-score  years  and  ten,  Hr. 
Dodge  in  no  wiee  backed  his  efforta 
tu  do  good.  Premonition  came,  the 
Saturday  before  his  death,  in  an  at- 
tack of  angina  pectoris.  Yet,  with 
ondannted  conro^e,  ho  nerved  bim- 
self  for  whatever  work  was  before 
him  toaooomplish.  On  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 0th,  be  rose  as  usual ;  but  the 
summons  had  come,  and,  sopported 
by  the  arms  of  his  loved  ones,  he  - 
waslaid  on  his  bed  and  passed  away. 
The  fnnerol  services  were  held  on 
the  12th  inst.,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Park  Avenne,  of  which 
congregation  lie  had  for  fifteen  years 
been  an  aotiva  and  lionored  member. 
In  addition  to  unnumbered  gifts 
and  charities  during  his  lifetime,  Mr. 
Dodge  lett  by  will  sums  of  $60,000, 
130,000,  and  $10,000  to  various  char- 
itable and  educational  institntions. 
DOX,  Cntafc,  a  French  artist, 
bom  in  Strasbnrir,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Jan.  10,  1S3S;  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
28,  1S63.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
manifested  nnaenal  talent  and  paa- 
non  for  drawing,  and  was  sent  to 
the  lycenm  of  liia  native  city.  He 
waa  only  eleven  years  old  when  his 
wiLLua  a^BL  DoiMB.  first  litbograiihe  were  published,  and 

excited  muoti  attention  as  coming 
the  American  Bible  Sodety,  was  a  trustee  and  from  a  boy  of  tliat  age.  In  the  following  year 
benefactor  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  he  accompanied  bis  father  to  Paris,  and  waa 
was  among  the  most  xealoos  of  the  founders  of  sent  to  the  Charlemagne  Lyceum,  for  the  pur- 
the  Union  League  Olnb.  pose  of  completing  his  education  and  training 

In  I84t  Mr,  Dodi^e  found  it  neoesaary  to  for  the  life  that  seemed  to  be  opening  to  him. 
make  a  voyatre  to  Enrope  for  his  health.  In  In  1848  he  pnblished  his  Hrst  seriea  of  aketcbes, 
1873  he  visited  the  East,  and  laid  the  comer-  "The  Lat>ors  of  Hcrcalea,"  which  were  pre- 
itone  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Bey-  pared  for  the  "Journal  pour  rire."  They  were 
rout.  He  also  visited  England  in  I8S1,  ani  si  satisfactory,  and  well  adapted  to  the  objects 
made  an  eloquent  and  forcible  address  reftarJ-  of  that  joumal,  that  the  youthful  artist  became 
ing  the  English  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  one  of  its  regular  contributors, 
its  works.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Dor6  began  to  exhibit 

Hr.  Dodge  devoted  both  time  and  money  to  oil  -  painling«,  and  the  next  year  (18C4)  he 
the  snpport  of  the  Government  during  the  civil  established  bis  reputation  by  illustrating  the 
war,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  works  of  Rabelais.  Be  oontributed  largely  to 
Congress.  Later,  President  Orant  appointed  the  "Journal  ponr  tons,''  which  wns  founded 
him  one  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  and  he  in  1306,  and  that  same  year  he  gave  to  the 
visited  the  Territories  and  made  himself  per-  public  a  series  of  charming  pictorial  oom- 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  Indian  qneation  in  mentaries  on  Balzac's  mirthful "  Contes  Drola- 
all  its  important  phases.  tiques,"  and  on  the  well-known  legend  of  the 

Active, unceasingbenevolenceand  good-will    Wandering  Jew.     These  latter,  though  Lav- 
tu  men  marked  his  whole  course.    He  waa  spe-    ing  a  considerable  element  of  the  grotesque, 
cially  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  freedmen,  and    bear  the  stamp  of  Holbein  and  Albert  Dtirer, 
was  a  patron  and  benefactor  of  Lincoln  Dnl '    t<^ther  with  the  qniet  humor  of  Hogarth, 
versity  for  colored  men.    He  was  President  of       In  1861   he  was  decorated  with  the  Cross 
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of  the  LegioD  ot  Honor.  Hii  whole  time  and  eii  large  drawings  \a  illastrataon  and  expod- 
atteDtion  were  given  tu  hid  profeasion,  and  he  tion  of  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia,"  accom- 
worked  with  a  diligence  and  execated  with  panied  b;  a  blank-verse  rendering  ot  tbe  text 
a  rapidity  almost  incredible.  His  dranings  bj  William  Uichael  Rowetti ;  and  two  years 
and  eketcbes  Dumber  by  the  thonsands  (esti-  later  appeared  a  very  remaTiiahle  aeries  of  folio 
mated  at  45,000  to  60,000),  and,  however  im-  illustrations  to  "  Don  Quisote,"  which  bear 
perfect  and  extravagant  some  of  them  may    the  marks  of  careful  study  from  Spai^ish  life. 

In  1866  he  pablisbed  his  striking 
illustrationa  of  Milton's  ''  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  completed  a  series  of 
illustrative  sketclJes  and  paintings 
on  scenes  and  characters  in  the  Bi- 
ble. Among  the  oil-paintings  ex- 
bibited  by  Dor6,  and  worthy  of 
note,  are  the  "  Two  Mothers,"  "  Al- 
satian Women,"  "  A  Mountebank 
with  a  Stolen  Child,"  and  some 
landscapes.  The  moat  noteworthy 
of  his  pietnres  are,  scenes  from  Dan- 
te, especiallj  his  "Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini,"  the  battled  of  tbe 
Alma  and  Inkerman,  in  tbe  Crimean 
War  (1866-'67),  the  "Rebel  Angels 
cast  down"  (1866),  the  "Gainhling 
Hall  at  Baden-Baden,"  tbe  "  Neo- 
phyte" (1868),  the  "Triumph  of 
Cbns^anity,"  und  "Christ  leaving 
the  Preetorinm,"  which  latter  meas- 
ures thirty  feet  bj  twenty, 

Dora's  popularity  was  very  great, 
and  hia  worka  liave  had  a  very  large 
sale.  There  was  hardly  any  snbject 
which  be  did  not  undertake,  from 
sublime  epies  and  the  sacred  scenes 
and  characters  of  Holy  Writ,  down 
to  the  broadest  farce,  or  nursenr  and 
fairy  tales.  He  had  all  tlie  dash  and 
vivacity  of  the  French  race,  and  be 
ituBT^n  DORi  displayed  marvelous  \-igor,  imagina- 

tion, and  keen  insight  in  his  best 
be,  owing  to  this  daahing  style  of  production,  works.  English  critics  complain  of  his  defl- 
they  yet  display  as  a  whole  genius  and  power  ciency  in  taste  and  refinement,  his  lack  of  Ben- 
in a  high  degree.  sibillty  and  deep  feeling,  and  his  frequent  oare- 
The  moat  prominent  of  the  works  illustrated  lessnesB  and  slovenliness.  It  must  be  admitted 
by  Dor6  are  those  of  Mont«igne(1867),  Taine's  that  the  criticism  is  in  a  measure  just;  yet  at 
"Voyage  am  Pyr^n^es"  (1869).  Chateau-  the  same  time  Dor6  was  one  of  the  great«^t 
briand's  "Atala"  (18fi2),  Tennyson's  "Idylla  artists  France  has  ever  produced,  and  has  fnr- 
of  tbe  King"  (I866-'6e),  and  the  fal'les  of  La  nished  to  the  world  works  of  high  order  and 
Fontaine  (1867).   In  1861  be  pablished  seventy-    unquestionable  merit. 

E 

EUTBQCitKEB  IKD  TOLCiKIC  DlffllllBlSCEa  tn  Persia,  an  earthquake  occurred  on  May  6th, 

IN  ISSS.    The  year  1883  witnessed,  in  addi-  wbiob  caased  considerable  loss  of  life.    One 

tion  to  at  least  the  usual  number  of  disturb-  in  Mexico,  on  tbe  4th  of  August,  canaod  20 

ances  of  ordinary  intensity,  two  memorable  deaths.     A  village  in  Tyrol  was  badly  dam- 

ond  disastrous  cuDvnIsions  in  two  of  the  prin-  aged  by  another.    The  shocks  in  Chio«  and 

cipul  seats  of  volcanic  activity  remwning  on  Aula  Minor,  the  scene  of  frequent  seismic  dis- 

the  earth's  surface — Southern  Italy  and  the  tiirbances,  were  more  serious.     There  were 

island  of  Java.     A  strong  enrth quake-shock  shocks  in  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  tbrough- 

was  felt  in  Sicily  early  in  May,  and  several  out  Anatolia,  on  October  24th,  which  were 

others  at  different  times  subsequent  to  the  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Anatolian 

emption  of  Mount  Etna  in  March,    At  Tabriz,  earthquake. 
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!■  iMhlib — A  shock  occurred  on  the  island  killed,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  houses  were  de- 
of  Isohia,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  9.50  p.  m.  strojed.  Barano  suffered  considerable  dam- 
on  the  28th  of  July.  The  towns  of  Casamic-  age.  The  census  of  1881  make:}  the  total  num- 
ciolu,  Forio,  and  Lacco  Ameno  were  almost  berof  inhabitants  in  the  island  26,908,  of  whom 
entirely  destroyed,  with  terrible  loss  of  life.  6,574  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Ischia,  which  es- 
Serrara,  Fontana,  and  other  smaller  Tillages,  caped  injury.  The  population  of  the  communes 
suffered  much  damage.  The  shock  was  felt  in  the  main  part  of  the  island  wliich  were  af- 
in  the  town  of  Ischia,  where  it  was  severe  fected  was  as  follows:  Forio,  6,791 ;  Barano, 
enough  to  injure  some  of  the  buildings.  The  4,598 ;  Casamicciola,  4,217 ;  Serrano-Fontana, 
vibrations  traveled  great  distances,  and  were  1,972 ;  Lacco  Ameno,  1,761. 
even  indicated  by  the  seismograph  in  Rome.  The  island  of  Ischia  is  entirely  of  volcanic 
The  number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  from  formation,  with  the  exception  of  a  number 
2,000  to  8,000 ;  the  number  of  persons  maimed  of  argillaceous  elevations  of  marine  formation, 
and  injured  was  about  600.  The  village  of  Casamicciola  was  built  upon 

This  island  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  such  a  clayey  deposit,  produced  by  the  disin- 

bathing  resorts  in  Europe.  The  resident  popu-  tegration  of  the  tufa  of  the  volcano  of  Epomeo, 

lation  is  about  26,000,  and  there  are  usually  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  island.    Lacco 

several  thousand  summer  visitors;  but  there  stands  partly  upon  this  tufa,  which  forms  the 

were  fewer  than  the  ordinary  number  at  the  foundation  of  tlie  island,  and  partly  upon  an 

time  of  the  catastrophe.    The  village  of  Casa-  overlying  deposit  of  trachy tic  lava.    Forio,  on 

miooiola  is  much  visited  for  its  thermal  waters,  the  west  coast,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the 

It  was  only  two  years  since  this  place  was  south  of  the  island,  is  built  upon  tufa.    The 

half  destroyed   by  an  earthquake,  March  4,  distribution  of  hot  springs,  stufas,  or  jets  of 

1881 ;  but  its  attractions  as  a  sanitarium  and  steam,  and  fumaroles  on  the  island  indicates 

summering  place  were  suflScient  to  outweigh  the  existence  of  two  clefts  in  the  tufa,  one  ex- 

the  dangers.  tending  in  a  curved  east-and-west  line  near 

A  pantomime  performance  was  going  on  in  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  crossing  the 
a  summer-theatre  in  front  of  the  Targe  Manzi  island  in  a  transverse  direction.  Casamicciola 
health  establishment,  and  in  the  hotels  the  stood  at  about  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines 
guests  were  assembled  in  the  music  and  read-  of  fracture.  At  Casamicciola,  Forio,  and  Lacco 
ing-rooms,  when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  In  Ameno  the  shock  was  at  first  vertical,  then  un- 
fifteen  seconds  the  village  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  dulatory,  the  wave  traveling  at  Forio  from 
A  deafening  subterranean  roar  accompanied  the  northeast  to  southwest,  at  Lacco  Ameno  from 
shock,  which  was  followed  by  slighter  vibra-  southeast  to  northwest,  and  at  Casamicciola 
tions,  that  brought  the  tottering  buildings  to  first  from  west  to  east  and  then  from  north  to 
the  ground.  Those  who  were  not  crushed  south.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  earth- 
under  the  ruins,  or  struck  down  by  falling  quake  slight  shocks,  accompanied  with  rum- 
fragments  after  gaining  the  street,  rushed  with  blings,  were  perceived.  The  springs  of  Gnrgi- 
ories  of  terror  to  the  beach,  and,  seizing  every  tello,  near  Casamicciola,  showed  irregularities 
boat  and  floating  thing,  sought  safety  on  the  of  flow  and  temperature.  The  fumaroles  of 
water.  In  the  theatre  and  hotels  every  light  Monte  Cito,  south  of  that  village,  which  are 
was  extinguished,  and  blinding  clouds  of  dust  usually  almost  entirely  inactive,  gave  strong 
enveloped  the  whole  village  in  darkness.  The  indications  of  volcanic  action,  emitting  jets  of 
lltablissement  Manzi,  Grand  H6te],  Villa  Sau-  steam  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  giving  forth  a 
vet,  and  Grande  Sentinella  escaped  with  com-  strange  hissing  sound. 

paratively  little  damage ;  but  the  other  hotels  The  source  of  the  disturbance  is  supposed  to 

and  boarding-houses,  among  them  the  Piccola  be  the  expiring  volcano  of  Mount  Epomeo,  the 

Sentinella,  the  favorite  inn  of  English  and  residual  activity  of  which  is  manifested  in  the 

American  visitors,  were  destroyed,  with  most  thermal  springs  and  jets  of  gas  and  steam  aris- 

of  their  numerous  inmates.  ing  through  the  two  fissures.    Prof.  Palmieri, 

The  village  of  Casamicciola  and  the  land-  of  Naples,  attributed  the  excessive  violence  of 
scape  surrounding  it  were  so  completely  oblit-  the  shocks  at  Casamicciola  to  the  existence  of 
erated  that  no  feature  of  the  topography  could  great  caverns  underneath  the  spot,  the  sup- 
be  recognized.  The  ground  was  rent  with  deep  ports  of  which  were  weakened  by  the  action 
cracks  several  inches  wide.  Of  most  of  the  of  thermal  waters,  and  gave  way  when  agi- 
houses  and  villas  nothing  was  left  but  indistin-  tated  by  the  seismic  shock.  Others  explain 
guishable  mounds.  In  some  places  landslips  it  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  two  fissures  inter- 
carried  away  roads  and  vineyards.  secting  there,  which  would  make  Casamicciola 
Firemen  and  sappers  and  miners  arrived  im-  the  center  of  any  volcanic  disturbance  on  the 
mediately  to  disinter  the  dead,  and  rescue  those  island,  and  upon  the  theory  of  Mallet.  This 
who  were  still  living  under  the  debris.  King  theory  is,  that  a  seismic  wave  passing  from  a 
Humbert  came  with  his  staff  to  encourage  and  comparatively  inelastic  soil  to  one  of  great 
aid  the  distressed,  and  public  and  private  relief  elasticity  changes  its  direction  as  well  as  its 
was  extended  to  the  thousands  who  were  de-  velocity,  and  is  partly  refracted  and  partly  re- 
prived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  Forio,  fleeted.  East  of  Casamicciola,  between  it  and 
Lacco,  and  Serrara  hundreds  of  peasants  were  Ischia,  are  the  volcanoes  of  Rotoro  and  Mon* 
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tagnone  and  their  trachytio  deposits,  as  well  gan  to  boil  and  hiss,  and  hnge  waves  were 

as  ihe  lavas  of  Arso.    'i'he  wave  passing  from  dashed  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Java.    The 

the  inelastic  clayey  soil  into  the  trachytes  was  temperature  of  the  water  rose  twenty  degrees, 

greatly  dimiDisbed  in  violence,  which  explains  The  rumblings  became  louder  and  more  dis- 

the  slightness  of  the  damage  in  Ischia,  while  tinct  in  Java.    At  noon  an  eruption  burst  from 

its  recoil  was  destructive  to  the  buildings  of  the  Maha  Meru,  the  largest  of  the  Javan  volca- 

Casamicciola.  noes.     Gunung,  the  crater  of  which  is  the 

EmptlMi  «f  Etea. — An  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  largest  in  the  world,  being  four  miles  in  diame- 

began  March   20th,  attended  by  ninety-two  ter,  was  soon  involved.'   The  eruptions  eztend- 

shocks  of  earthquake  the  first  day,  followed  by  ed  to  the  Gunung  Guntur  and  the'minor  cones, 

slighter  waves,  and  then,  on  the  22d  and  28d,  until  more  than  a  third  of  the  active  craters 

by  three  severe  shocks  at  Nicolisi.    The  prin-  were  in  a  state  of  eruption  or  gave  signs  of 

cipal  crater  poured  forth  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  breaking  out. 

and  fine  ashes  and  a  column  of  fire.  After  The  Gunung  Guntur  was  wrapped  in  a  lumi- 
the  shocks  felt  at  Nicolisi,  eleven  new  mouths  nous  cloud  just  before  dusk,  and  began  direct- 
opened  above  that  place,  which  emitted  aand,  ly  to  emit  enormous  Jets  of  white  acid  and  sul- 
BcoriflB,  lapilli,  and  smoke,  accompanied  by  loud  phurous  mud,  with  smaller  quantities  of  lava, 
roarings.  Other  shocks  were  felt,  but  the  new  Detonations  were  heard  in  rapid  succession, 
craters,  after  discharging  a  great  quantity  of  After  each  explosion  great  volumes  of  ashes 
gas,  became  quiescent  by  the  80tn.  Earth-  and  huge  pieces  of  rock  were  hurled  a  great 
quake  convulsions  continued  intermittently  for  distance  in  the  air,  and  fell  in  the  valleys  on 
several  days.  all  sides,  covering  the  whole  country  and  de- 

Knkatta  EnpdM. — The  activity  of  the  Javan  stroying  a  vast  number  of  people  in  their  habi- 
volcanoes  in  August  produced  one  of  the  most  tations.  The  sea  rose  in  great  banks  of  water, 
terrific  and  disastrous  convulsions  of  nature  in  response  to  the  outburst  of  the  volcanoes, 
known  to  history.  The  populous  and  produc-  The  clouds  were  surcharged  with  electricity, 
tive  island  of  Java  is,  as  a  seat  of  volcanic  phe-  and  not  fewer  than  fifteen  large  water-spouts 
nomena,  remarkable  among  all  the  volcanic  re-  were  witnessed  at  one  time, 
gions  of  the  globe.  There  are  forty-five  active  The  eruption  of  the  Gunung  Tengger  formed 
craters  on  the  island,  besides  those  on  the  an  impressive  scene.  Above  its  top,  which  is 
adjoining  volcanic  isles  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  stood  a  towering  pillar 
the  largest  of  which  islands  are  Erakntoa,  op-  of  fiame.  This  volcano  has  been  dormant  since 
posite  the  town  of  Ai\jer,  and  Sebocke  and  1800,  when  an  eruption  buried  120  square 
Sebesie  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  On  Eraka-  miles  of  country  under  a  sheet  of  the  white 
toa  the  Dutch  Government  maintained  a  fort  sulphurous  mud  peculiar  to  the  Javan  volo»- 
and  garrison.  The  other  small  islands  are  un-  noes.  This  crater  now  sent  forth  a  constant 
inhabited.  There  are  multitudes  of  hot  springs  succession  of  glowing  bowlders  which  hailed 
and  other  forms  of  volcanic  activity  besides  the  down  on  the  dwellings  of  the  Chinese  fish- 
volcanoes  themselves,  notable  among  which  are  ermen  and  native  agriculturists,  destroying  ev- 
the  mud-volcano  at  Grobogan,  the  gas-fountains,  ery  living  thing. 

called  the  "holy  fires,'* at  Melati  Derat^and  the  The  sides  of  the  mountains  opened  in  Ions 

Pakaraman  or  Guiva  Upas  (**  Valley  of  Death**),  fissures,  and  great  chasms  appeared  here  and 

Earthquakes  and  eruptions  are  of  frequent  there  in  the  valleys.    The  snowers  of  stones, 

occurrence.    The  inhabitants  experienced  sev-  mud,  and  lava  did  not  overwhelm  the  elevated 

eral  appalling  disasters  before  the  crowning  ca-  plains  of  Kediri  and  Bandong  so  completely 

tastropne  of  1888.*  as  they  did  the  lower  portions  of  the  island. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  26th  detonations  from  The  forests  which  covered  a  considerable  por- 

the  island  of  Erakatoa  were  heard  at  Batavia  tion  of  northern  Java  were  fired  by  the  volca- 

and  as  far  as  Soerakerta,  forty-five  miles  dis-  noes.    The  fields  of  coflfee,  rice,  sugar,  indigo, 

tant.    In  a  few  hours  showers  of  stones  and  and  tobacco  were  covered  with  mud.  stone, 

ashes  began  to  fall  at  Jogjakerta,  Serang,  Sou-  and  lava.    Not  a  single  crop  was  saved.    As 

rabaya,  an<l  Samarnng.    Red-hot  stones  fell  the  volcanoes  became  more  violent,  the  sea 

all  through  the  night,  and  ashes  shrouded  the  surged  more  tumnltuously.     The  lava,  as  it 

towns  in  darkness.    In  Batavia  there  were  ul-  reachedthe  shore  and  poured  over  the  crags  into 

so  showers.    The  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  sea,  was  congealea  by  the  waves  in  fantas- 

all  communications  cut  ofF  with  Aiger.  tic  forms  of  variegated  bright  colors. 

By  morning  the  disturbance  had  extended  The  large  town  of  Telokbetong,  in  Sumatra, 

beneath  the  waters  of  the  strait.    The  sea  be-  was  submerged  by  the  tidal  wave,  and  anni- 

— hilated  with  all  its  inhabitants.    The  fortress 

•In  1878  there  wer«  sixteen dittinetewthqiukesreflatered  ««j  afttflpinpnt  of  AniAr  wa«  nvArwhplmpd  hv 

thronghout  the  ialand.    In  1648  Mount  Gontur  flun^r  forth  ??     ^}"®»"®"t  ***  ^.^,    ^  „       OVerwneimeo  oy 

80,000,000  tons  of  Rsbe*  and  sand.    By  the  great  eruption  of  the  tidal    wave   Which  followed    the  eruption 

Mount  QaiunR-giujR  in  1822  no  fewer  than  114  viibgea  were  of  Krakatoa,  and  200  white  people  Were  lost. 

laid  waate,  and  4,000  persona  killed.    In  1687  an  earthquake  r\A  ^u     o  e/\/\ -e*                          j    a          •           s      -d 

eanned  the  death  of  i.oco  people  of  the  town  of  Jogjakeru  ^^  ^"^  8,500  hnropeans  and  Americans  in  15a- 

alone.  The  eruption  in  18T2  of  Merapi,  one  of  the  most  ae-  tavia,  several  hundred  lost  their  lives ;  of  the 

SSi^'J'th.t.lr.J'n'J^P^SJrri^Ih^  r;i%X  M-OOO  pWnamen  who  lived  along  the  shore  in 

gendes  were  convulaed  by  aeveral  aerere  ahocka.  ITOnt  of  the  tOWn,  the  greater  part  were  SWept 
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away  by  the  wayes.    Tjiringin,  sonth  of  Anjer,  temilla,  after  whom  the  new  province  was 

on  the  coast,  was  destroyed  by  tbe  waters,  named,  has  fled  the  country. 

Bantam,  formerly  a  prosperous  city,  but  sub-  The jprovisional  President  of  Ecuador  is  Sefior 

sequently  abandoned  by  its  European  and  most  Jos^  Maria  Placido  Caamafio ;  the  provisional 

of  its  native  inhabitants,  was  entirely  sub-  Vice-President  is  Sefior  Rafael  Perez  Pereja. 

merged,  and  from  1,200  to  1,500  persons  were  The  new  Cabinet  at  the  close  of  1888  was 

drowned.    The  waters  covered  the  island  of  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior 

Serang,  on  which  not  a  soul  was  left  alive,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Pablo  Herrera; 

At  Cheribon  the  falling  of  stones  and  flow  of  Finance  and  Public  Works,  Sefior  V.  Lucio 

lava  cauiied  considerable  losses  of  life  and  prop-  Salazar ;  War  and  Navy,  Sefior  Agustin  Gner- 

erty.   Buitzenborg,  Samarang,  Jogjakerta,  Sou-  rera. 

rakerta,  Sonrabaya,  and  all  the  smaller  towns  During  the  recent  civil  war  and  since  its  ter- 

were  partially  destroyed.   Some  of  the  *^  thou-  mination  no  later  oflScial  returns  relating  to  the 

sand  temples  "  of  Brambaman  were  destroyed,  finances  of  Ecuador  have  been  published,  nor 

and  a  number  of  the  domes  of  the  famous  tem-  has  anything  transpired  with  reference  to  the 

pie  of  Borobodo  were  crushed  by  falling  rocks,  foreign  debt. 

The  volcanic  disturbance  altered  the  geo-  EfMts  aC  188S. — After  some  desultory  war- 
graphical  features  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  fare  following  the  opening  campaign  and  tlie 
greatisland  of  Krakatoa  disappeared.  Between  various  engagements  between  the  insurgent 
the  sunken  island  and  Sebesie  emerged  sixteen  forces  and  those  of  the  Government,  from  Oc- 
new  volcanic  peaks.  The  Soengepan  volcano  tober,  1882,  to  January,  1888,  chronicled  in  the 
split  into  Ave.  The  mountain  of  Kramatan,  a  ^*  Annual  Cyclopcsdia"  for  1882,  the  former 
high  peak  which  formed  the  southeasterly  had  gradually  repelled  the  latter  and  ejected 
promontory  of  Sumatra,  sank  into  the  sea.  them  from  Guayaquil,  and  in  April,  1888,  had 
The  changes  were  confined  to  the  portion  of  gathered  at  Guaranda,  Babahoyo,  Macbala, 
the  strait  lying  between  this  point  and  Eraka-  Santa  Rosa,  and  Manabi,  thus  forming  a  vast 
toa,  the  upheaval  in  the  center  of  this  strip  semicircle  hemming  in  Guayaquil.  Meanwhile 
producing  a  depression  at  both  ends.  the  provisional  Government  at  Quito  declared 

Alaskan  VaiauuM*  —  Mount  Angustin,  near  Machala,  south  of  Guayaquil,  a  port  of  entry, 
Cook*s  Inlet,  burst  into  activity  in  October,  redudng  the  import  duties  there  by  25  per 
and  the  eruption  extended  to  two  volcanoes,  cent  and  the  export  duty  by  50  per  cent, 
lying  westward  of  Mount  Uiamua,  which  were  Early  in  May  the  combined  insurgent  or  con- 
before  considered  extinct.  Flames  and  smoke,  stitutional  forces  made  a  forward  movement  on 
preceded  by  an  explosion,  began  to  issue  from  Guayaquil,  Gen.  Alfaro^s  besieging  army  press- 
the  summit  of  Mount  Angustin  on  the  morning  ing  from  the  west,  while  Generals  Barona  and 
of  Oct  6th.  The  sky  was  obscured,  and  pumice  Flores  came  forward  from  the  north,  Generals 
ashes  fell  at  the  entrance  of  Cook's  Inlet  to  Salazar,  Sarasti,  and  Landizuri  from  the  east, 
the  depth  of  five  inches.  A  tidal  wave  80  and  Generals  Secundino,  Dargnea,  and  Medina 
feet  high  washed  npon  the  shore  in  the  mid-  moving  onward  from  the  sonth.  A  concentra- 
dle  of  the  afternoon,  followed  by  two  others  18  tion  for  siege  operations  took  place  at  Mapa- 
feet  high.    The  sky  was  brilliantly  illuminated  singue. 

at  night.  Thenorthernpartof  Mount  Angustin  On  May  8d  the  Italian  war-ateamer  Yittor 
was  torn  away  by  the  eruption  and  leveled  to  Pisani  approached  the  insurgents*  camp,  and 
the  height  of  the  surrounding  cliffs.  A  new  the  commander  requested  its  captain  to  pro- 
island,  75  feet  high  and  H  mile  lung,  appeared  tect  the  lives  of  Italians  and  other  foreigners 
between  Chemaboura  Island  and  the  mainland,  in  the  event  of  an  assault  on  the  besieged  city, 

ButtoaketiAnatilla* — Severe  shocks  of  earth-  which  was  promised  him. 

quake  were  felt  on  the  15th  of  October  along  Representatives  of  Veintemilla  under  a  mili- 

the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  on  the  island  tary  escort  took,  on  May  8th,  forcible  possession 

of  Chios.    The  town  of  Aivalik,  in  Anatolia,  of  $820,000  on  deposit  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 

was  partly  destroyed.    Great  damage  was  done  of  Ecuador,  Guayaquil,  despite  the  protests  of 

to  the  villages  between  Tchesme  and  Vourla,  foreign  consuls  and  the  commanders  of  British 

and  a  large  number  of  people  were  left  roofless  and  Italian  men-of-war. 

and  without  means.    The  city  of  Smyrna  suf-  On  May  15th  Sefior  Antonio  Flores,  son  of 

fered  injury  to  a  slight  extent,  and  the  shock  the  first  President  of  Ecuador,  arrived  atGuaya- 

was  felt  also  at  Syra  on  the  Dardanelles.    In  quil.    He  had  been  exiled  by  Veintemilla,  and 

Chios  a  number  of  buildings  were  shattered  on  his  arrival  the  latter  proceeded  to  arrest 

and  people  wounded.     In  Vourla,  Alateuki,  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  commander  of 

Ovadere,  and  eight  other  villages  near  Tchesme,  the  British  sloop  of  war  in  tbe  harbor,  who 

57  penM>ns  were  killed,  150  injured,  and  14,678  sent  some  boats  with  crews  to  protect  Flores. 

rendered  homeless.  Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,   Veintemilla 

EdJADOB*    The  modification  of  the  territo-  made  offers  to  Flores  to  resign  into  his  hands 

rial  division  of  this  republic,  alluded  to  in  the  the  dictatorship,  provided  Flores  would  con- 

'*  Annual  Cyclopsodia  ^*  for  1882,  proves  not  to  tinne  to  oppose  the  Constitutionals  and  assist 

be  permanent,  as  since  then  the  revolution  has  Veintemilla  in  pacifying  the  country.    These 

triumphed,  and  the  dictator,  Ignacio  de  Vein*  offers  were  declined  by  Flores,  who,  on  the 
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contrary,  ohose  to  join  the  insargents.    The  the  coast  (Manabi  and  Esmeraldas),  the  gov- 

commander  of  the  Constance  thereupon  placed  emment  of  Gaayaqail  under  Pedro  Oarbo,  and 

a  boat  ut  his  disposal,  which  landed  him  at  Sam-  the  one  at  Quito.    Hence  a  decree  was  issued 

barondon,  one  of  the  camps  of  the  latter.  to  the  effect  that  delegates  should  assemble  at 

The  besieging  forces,  5,000  men  strong,  ap-  Ambato,  on  October  9th,  to  elect  a  provisional 

preached  the  fortifications  of  the  city  on  May  President  and  Vice-President. 

22d.    Some  shots  were  exchanged,  and   the  On  August  Gth  Miguel  Valverde  was  ap- 

next  day  shells  were  thrown  into  the  place,  pointed  a  member  of  Alfaro^s  Cabinet  as  suc- 

Yeintemilla  took  part  in  the  defense,  and  ex-  cessor  of  Sefior  Semblantes,  deceased, 

posed  himself  fearlessly  on  the  ramparts.    His  On  August  10th  Gen.  Alfaro  left  for  Manta 

force  numbered  8,000  bayonets,  and  he  had  60  with  1,000  troops  and  several  guns,  on  the 

pieces  of  artillery  in  position.  plea  that  provisions  were  wanting  at  Guaya- 

On  May  26th-27th  the  besieging  forces  tem-  quil  for  so  many  troops ;  simultaneously  Sa- 

porarily  withdrew  from  the    immediate  ap-  rasti  left  with  a  force  likewise,  each  taking 

preaches,  while  the  Colombian  generals  in  the  with  him  $100,000  raised  on  the  spot.    The 

insurgents'  camp,  Generals  SarinieDto  and  Mon-  motives  of  both  were  alleged  to  be  political, 

ta  jar,  proceeded  to  Ipalio  to  observe  the  move-  During  the  last  week  in  August,  earthquakes 

ments  of  Yeintemilla.  were  felt  at  Manabf,  Ecuador.    Detonations 

On  June  dd  the  assailants  again  approached  were  heard    there,  inducinff  the  belief  that 

the  city,  and  a  lively  cannonade  was  opened  on  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  neighborhood ; 

it,  followed  by  an  attack  on  Forts  Manicomio,  troops  were  turned  out  ready  to  meet  the  sup- 

Salado,  and  Puerto  de  Lisa,  the  northwestern  posed  enemy.    On  September  2d  the  sun  at 

portion  of  the  fortifications.    After  the  firing  Guayaquil  was  discolored, 

ceased,  on  June  4th,  a  summons  to  surrender  Gen.  Alfaro  l)efore  his  departure  made  a 

at  discretion  was  forwarded  to  Yeintemilla,  contract  with  Mr.  M.  J.  Kelly,  an  American, 

but  rejected  by  him.  for  the  construction  of  about  800  miles  of  tele- 

Dunng  the  lall  in  siege  operations  which  graph  to  connect  Bahia,  Manta,  and  Esmeral- 

now  occurred,  Yeintemilla  was  busy  in  perfect-  das,  and  other  important  towns  in  the  lower 

ing  his  intrenchments.  provinces,  with  Guayaquil  and  the  cable  line. 

On  June  18th  there  was  a  general  panic  in  The  convention  met  on  the  day  designated, 

Guayaquil,  in  consequence  of  the  disorderly  68  members  being  present,  who,  on  October 

conduct  of  the  garrison.  16th,  elected  as  provisional  President  of  Ecua- 

On  June  19th  an  earthquake  shook  down  dor,  Jos6  Maria  Pl&cidoCaamaflo,  of  Guayaquil, 

the  church  and  curacy  of  the  village  of  Toacaso,  and  provisional  Y ice-President,  Kafael  Perez 

in  the  interior  of  Ecuador.    The  other  houses  Pareja,  of  Quito. 

resisted  the  first  shock,  but  a  second  shock  In  the  mean  time,  on  account  of  old  age, 

took  place  about  midnight,  which  destroyed  Don  Pedro  Carbo  resigned  his  governorship  of 

every  house.     The  ground  opened  in  many  Guayaquil. 

places,  and  during  the  night  sixteen  shocks  The  convention  before  it  dissolved  declared 

were  counted.  in  force  the  Constitution  of  1861,  and  passed 

About  this  time  a  gang  of  bandits  paid  a  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  viticulture  in 

visit  to  the  towns  of  Manta  and  Montecristi,  Ecuador.    This  law  exempts  from  all  taxes 

where   they  murdered   several    persons  and  whatsoever,  both  national  and  local,  those  who 

plundered  a  large  amount.    Some  of  the  citi-  plant  their  acres  with  vines,  and  it  f  urther- 

zens  resisted,  and  several  of  them  were  killed,  more  liberates  from  military  service,  in  the 

On  July  9th,  before  daylight,  the  assailing  national  army  and  the  militia,  all  laborers 

array  at  Mapasingue  advanced  on  Guayaquil  in  working  in  vineyards,  in  the  proportion  of  one 

six  divisions,  and,  after  a  two-hours'  struggle,  thus  privileged  field- laborer  for  every  two  and 

Gen.  Reinaldo  Flores  and  his  brother  Antonio  a  half  acres  of  vineyard, 

at  the  head  of  their  troops  had  taken  the  most  During    the  first  week   in  December  the 

important  points  by  storm.     The  resistance  ground  opened  in  many  places  at  Chimbo,  a 

was  generally  feeble,  but  the  main  fort  held  little  village  in  Ecuador,  forty-five  miles  from 

out  vigorously.    The  townspeople  received  the  Chimborazo ;  smoke  and  flames  rushed  out, 

troops  with  enthusiasm.  and  lava  and  ashes  were  ejected.    It  was  be* 

Yeintemilla,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  lieved  that  a  new  volcano  was  in  course  of 

oflScers  and  200  soldiers,  now  fled,  being  con-  formation.    The  whole  range  in  which  the 

veyed  to  Payta,  Peru,  on  board  the  steamer  eruption  has  occurred  is  intensely  volcanic 

Santa  Lucia,  whence  he  sailed  for  CaUao  on  On  December  14th  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  arrived 

July  21  St,  and  thence  reached  Lima.  at  Panam4  from  Guayaquil. 

Alfaro  at  once  organized  a  municipality,  and  (IbMte  aid  SMtBteSt— The  rainy  season  gen- 

on  July  25th  the  people  of  Guayaquil  sponta-  erally  lasts  from  December  to  June,  the  re- 

neously  proclaimed  Pedro  Carbo  onief  of  the  maining  months  being  dry ;  but  on  the  Ama- 

government  there.    Meanwhile  the  three  insur-  zon  slope  it  rains  all  the  year  round.    As  to 

gent  governments  agreed  to  convoke  a  national  the  influence  of  the  climate  on  man,  there  are 

convention ;  these  three  governments  were :  vast  healthful  districts  in  the  river  valleys  of 

that  of  Alfaro,  whose  power  extended  along  the  Amazon  region,  while  those  of  the  Pacific 
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shore  are  commonly  fall  of  disease.  Special  E6TFT9  a  prinoipalitj  of  Northern  Africa, 
disorders  are  due  to  the  lack  of  sanitary  meas-  tributary  to  Turkey.  Mebemet  All,  the  gov- 
ores.  In  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  emor,  rebelled  against  the  Porte  in  1811  and  as- 
the  abuse  of  sweets  as  food  results  in  a  curious  sumed  the  powers  of  government.  In  1841  he 
and  frightful  intestinal  complaint.  The  coun-  was  recognized,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
try  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  the  Pacific  ^ve  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  Vali,  or  Vice- 
coast  and  river  valleys  of  both  east  and  west  roy,  and  the  sovereign  authority  was  made 
yielding  generous  crops  of  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar-  hereditary  under  the  Turkish  law  of  suo- 
oane,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits,  cession.  In  1866  Ismail  obtained  a  firman 
while  the  inter- Andean  plateau  produces  all  creating  him  Khedive,  or  King,  and  establish- 
the  cereals  and  vegetables  incident  to  a  tern-  ing  direct  male,  succession  by  primogeniture, 
perate  and  even  cold  climate,  though  they  are  in  return  for  which  concessions  he  submitted 
of  inferior  quality.  Cattle  do  not  thrive  in  the  to  the  increase  of  the  annual  contribution  to 
Amazon  section,  chiefly  from  the  immense  the  Sultanas  civil  list  from  $1,880,000  to 
number  of  bats  which  irritate  them.  $8,600,000.     By    another   firman,  issued   in 

Cinohona-bark,  which  first  came  from  the  1878,  he  obtained  the  rights  of  concluding 

province  of  Loja,  is  being  so  rapidly  cut  and  treaties  and  maintaining  an  army.    In  Au- 

sent  out  of  the  country,  without  new  planting,  gust,  1879,  the  Sultan  was  indnced  to  de- 

that  the  supply  must  soon  cease.  pose  Ismail  I,  who  was  involved  in  financial 

Pipilatfeit— The  population  is  estimated  at  difficulties.    His  son  Tewfik  was  placed  on 

1,000,000  (exclusive  of  savage  tribes),  and  is  the  throne,  and  the  government  was  adminis- 

distributed as  follows:  white,  100,000;  mixed,  tered  under  the  supervision  of  two  Cootrol- 

800,000;  pure  Indian,  600,000.  The  evil  quali-  lers  -  General,  appointed  one  by  the  French 

ties  of  the  mixed  races  are  condemned  as  the  and  one  by  the  British  Government,  who  were 

source  of  the  degradation  of  the  country.  given  the  right  of  investigation  into  all  &e- 

btenal  CMUinlcatioBb — Internal  communi-  partments  of  the  public  service  and  an  ad- 
cations  are  much  needed  in  Ecuador,  and,  al-  visory  voice  at  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet, 
though  Col.  Church  is  personally  interested  By  a  second  decree  of  the  Khedive,  issued 
in  the  construction  of  future  railroads,  he  ex-  April  6, 1880,  an  International  Commission  of 
presses  his  strong  opinion  that  for  the  next  Lionidation  was  appointed  to  elaborate  a  finan- 
ten  or  twenty  years  a  thorough  system  of  first-  cial  law  to  regulate  the  relations  of  Egypt 
class  mule  routes  would  undoubtedly  be  best,  with  her  creditors.    The  scheme,  consolidating 

BaUrMdb — The  railway  from  Yaguachi  to  the  foreign  debts,  fixing  the  interest  at  4  per 

the  river  Ohimbo  is  finished;  77  miles  are  cent,  and  reserving  certain  revenues  to  meet 

thus  in  operation.                            .  it,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Khedive  in  1881. 

TdQgrtplu* — Ecuador  has  been  in  communi-  That  same  year  a  political  movement  was  set 
cation  with  the  world^s  cable  system  since  Oct.  on  foot  to  deprive  the  Controllers  of  the  ex- 
it 1882,  through  the  land  line  from  Guayaquil  traordinary  powers  they  had  assumed  over 
to  Ballenita,  whence  the  Central  and  South  legislation  and  administration,  and  place  the 
American  Telegraph  Company  forwards  the  powers  of  government  in  native  hands.  The 
messages  via  Teliuantepec,  Galveston,  etc.  French  and  English  Governments  refused  to 

tammtnt* — ^There  entered  the  port  of  Guaya-  accede  to  the  demand,  in  the  beginning  of 

quil,  in  1882,  212  vessels  (112  of  which  were  1882,  for  the  transfer  of  legislative  powers 

steamers),  of  a  total  tonnage  of  125,294,  count-  to  a  Chamber  of  Notables.    The  movement, 

ing  coasting  schooners  and  sloops.  which  was  accompanied  by  military  prepara- 

Exports  amounted  in  1882  to  $5,469,798,  tions,  was  treated  as  a  military  rebellion.    The 

comprising  21,877,200  pounds  of  cocoa,  worth  British  Government  sent  an  army  to  occupy 

$3,867,896 ;  cinchona  or  cascarilla  bark  (qui-  Egypt,  the  French  Government  declining  to 

nine),  $8 19, 950  ;tagua  or  vegetable  ivory,  $418,-  Join  in  the  intervention.    The  Egyptian  army 

600;  India-rubber,   $1,045,708;   straw    (Jipi-  under  Arab!  Pasha  resisted  the  occupation, 

japa)  hats,  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  etc.,  mak-  and  was  finally  subdued  in  September,  1882. 

ing  up  the  rest.  It  was  then  disbanded,  and  English  officers 

CecM  Plradtactl«* — The  production  of  cocoa  were  intrusted  with  the  tasks  of  organizing 

has  been  disastrously  affected  by  the   civil  a   new  military   establishment   and    a   gen* 

war,  and,  as  Ecuador  furnishes  more  of  the  darmerie,  while  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  British 

article  than  any  other  country,  the  price  has  embassador  at  Constantinople,  was  sent  to 

lieen  enhanced  in  consequence  all  over  the  Egypt  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  reform 

world.  The  December  (1888)  receipts  at  Guay-  and  reorganization  of  the  Government, 

aquil  were  only  10,500  quintals,  and  the  price  Hie  Gefemwit — The  reigning  Khedive  is 

of  Arriba  cocoa  advanced  on  Deo.  81, 1883,  to  Mehemet  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail  I,  who  was 

$19  per  quintal  of  100  pounds  Spanish  (101^  born  in  1852,  and  succeeded  his  father  Aug. 

pounds  American).    The  cocoa  crop  for  five  8,  1879.    The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of 

years  has  been :  1888  consisted  of  the  following-named  persons : 

QniBtau.  President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sherif 

iS !::.*: ;;;!.':!.;!   iJaToS  Pa^^a;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Riaz  Pasha; 

Minister  of  War  and   Marine,  Omar   Pasha 


QataUl*. 

19T» 802,490 

1380 882^80 

1381... «)T,280 
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Lutfi ;  MiniBter  of  Public  Works,  All  Mnba-  districts  on  the  Upper  Nile  aod  in  Central 

rek  Pasha;  Minister  of  Finance,  Uaidar  Pasha;  Africa  are  known  collectively  as  the  Egyptian 

Minister  of  Poblio  Instraction,  Ehairz  Pasha;  8ondan.     They  form  a  single  administrative 

Minister  of  Justice,  Fakhri  Pasha ;  Minister  of  district,  and  since  Arabics  revolt  have  been 

Vaknfs,  Zeki  Pasha ;  Minister  for  the  Soudan,  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  ministry.    The 

Ismail  Ayub  Pasha.  Boudan  proper  is  divided  from  Egypt  by  a  belt 

Lord  Dufferin,  special  commissioner  of  the  of  desert,  and  is  not  easily  accessible  by  water 

British  Government,  after  working  out  a  com-  on  account  of  the  deposits  and  growths  which 

prehensive  scheme  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  frequently  obstruct  the  Nile,    ^e  inhabitants 

administrative  reform,  retamed  to  his  post  in  of  the  Upper  Nile  region  are  distinct  in  race 

Oonstantinople  in  the  beginning  of  May.  1888.  from  the  Egyptians.    The  conquest  of  this  re- 

Aft«r  the  abolition  of  the  dniu  control  by  a  gion  was  begun  by  Mehemet  Ali,  who  annexed 

khedivial  decree,  Sir   Auckland  Colvin  was  Sennaar  and  Eordofan.    The  same  policy  was 

appointed  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  pursued   by  his  successors,  especially  Ismail 

A  Oouncil  of  State,  composed  partly  of  na-  Pasha,  who,  urged  on   by   Europeans  who 

tives  and  partly  of  Europeans,  was  created  in  wished  to  obtain  commercial  profits  from  this 

September.    In  the  same  month  Sir  Bdward  country,  or  were  interested  in  the  suppression 

Malet  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  of  the  slave-trade,  or  the  exploration  of  the 

the  post  of  British  diplomatic  agent  and  con-  sources  of  the  Nile,  added  the  province  of  Dar- 

sul- general.     Sir  Auckland  Colvin  was  re-  four  to  his  dominions  in  1869,  and  subsequently 

placed  by  E.  Vincent  as  European  financial  the  equatorial  province,  extending  to  the  bor- 

adviser  to  the  Khedive.    Clifford  Lloyd  was  der  of  King  Mtesa's  empire  of  Uganda.    The 

at  the  same  time  appointed  adviser  to  the  annexation  of  Darfour  was  only  nominal  as 

Minister  of  the  Interior.     On  Nov.  22d,  M.  long  as  the  power  of  Sebehr*  remained  un- 

Carnille  Barrdre  presented  his  credentials  as  broken.    Suleiman,  Sebehr*s  son.  who  rebelled 

French  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general.  openly  in  1878  after  his  fathers  arrest,  was 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Souaan  army,  finally  overthrown  by  Tassuf  Pasha  and  Ro- 

the  Egyptian  Government,  unable  to  agree  to  molo  G^ssi,  Gen.  Gordon^s  Italian  assistant, 

the  British  proposition  to  evacuate  apart  of  ^^ Chinese'"    Gordon,   who  was  clothed  with 

the  Soudan  and  cede  territory  on  the  Red  unlimited  discretionary  power,  was  more  snc- 

aea  to  Abyssinia,  gave  in  their  resignations,  cessfnl  than  his  predecessor.  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 

A  new  Cabinet  was   constituted  by  Nubar  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Khedive. 

Pasha.  But  the  Arab  colonies  of  Darfour  and  the  des- 

Aita  aid  Pipilafi«*— >The  area  of  Egypt  prop-  ert,  and  the  warlike  negro  races  of  the  rest  of 

er  is  about  210,000  square  miles.    The  popula-  the  Soudan,  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the 

tion  in  1877  was  stated  in  an  official  estimate  extortionate  and  corrupt  rule  of  the  effeminate 

to  be  5,517,627,  of  which  number  569,115  re-  Egyptians,  were  ready  to  oppose  a  desperate 

sided  in  the  Mohafzas,  or  town  districts,  having  resistance  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  slavery, 

an  aggregate  area  of  176,546  souare  kilometres.  Gordon's  pacification  of  Darfour  and  the  Nile 

and  4,948,512  in  the  Moudiriens,  or  provincial  country  was  only  superficial,  and,  notwith- 

districts,  844,808  square  kilometres  in  extent,  standing  the  ascendency  and  popularity  which 

Tlie  number  of  births  registered  in  1877  was  he  acquired  among  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 

173,529;  of  deaths,  188,668.    The  net  immi-  tion,  he  left  more  dangerous  elements  of  dis- 

frration  from  1878  to  1877  was  19,241.    The  content  than  existed  before  his  coming.    The 

number  of  foreigners  residing  in  Egypt  in  1878  inhabitants  of  Bahr  Gazelle  and  Gtondokoro  are 

was  returned  as  68,658,  of  whom  29,968  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Egyptians,  and  have 

Greeks,  14,524  Italians,  14.810  French,  8,796  always  proved  more  tractable  than  the  black 

English,  and  6,061  of  other  nationalities.  races  of  the  Soudan. 

An  enumeration  conducted  in  1888  gives  the        The  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  comprising  Kor- 

total  native  population   of  Egypt   proper  as  dofan,    Sennaar,    Darfour,    Berber,    Suakim, 

6,798,280,  of  whom  8,898,918  were  males  and  Shendy,  Bahr  Gazelle,  and  all  the  region  be- 

8,404,812  females.  tween  Wady  Haifa  and  Abyssinia  and  Uganda, 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Libyan  desert,  was 

1888  was  as  follows:  Cairo,  868,108;  Alexan-  united  in  1877  into  one  administrative  district 

dria,  208,775 ;  Tanta,  88,725 ;  Damietta,  84,086 ;  under  the  name  of  the  Soudan.    This  country 

Mansnra,  26,784 ;    Zagazig,  19,046 ;  Rosetta,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deserts.    Its 

16,671 ;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez,  10,918.  .  length  is  1,640  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 

The  population  of  the  three  geographical  dis-  660  miles.   The  population  is  about  40,000,C00, 

triots  into  which  Egypt  proper  has  from  ancient  of  which  number  10,000,000  are  not  under  the 

times  been  divided  was  as  follows  in  1877,  '     „  v  v \ — T"; —        ......  ._^  ,.,_"^ 

not  mcinding  the  population  of  the  town  dlS-  deigns  of  Ism-il  and  the  BrlUah  officers  placed  bf  him  is 

triots,  amounting  to  569,115  :  Lower  Egypt,  2,-  »«ninand  in  the  Sondan.    The  khedire  formed  ao  alllaDea 

828  995 ;  Middle  Egypt,  658,119;  Uppe?igrpt,  ^t^^Zl'J^t^SSte^i't^S^,^^^!^ 

1,471,898.     The  whole  country  is  divided  into  went  to  Cairo  with  the  ezpeeUtlon  of  briblnf  the  paahaa  to 

elev«,  adnjipirtrjtive  provinces.  r.^^,•SS^'^.rm^'!!i!^:^ 

Hm  Stiilaii — The  conquered  and  annexed  isss  acainat  the  MahdL 
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control  of  Egyptian  officials,  and  are  only 
nominally  sabject  to  tbe  Khedive. 

The  desert  regions  are  inhabited  by  Arab 
tribes,  whose  chief  occupation  is  breeding  cam- 
els. The  Haddendowas,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  the  coast,  speak  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage which  is  not  Arabic.  The  Bishareeos 
live  in  the  Nubian  desert.  Various  other 
tribes  occupy  the  Blue  Nile  and  Atbara  re- 
gioDs.  The  camel  is  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation across  the  Nubian  desert  between 
Egypt  proper  and  the  Bondan.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  bennaar  are  a  peculiar  race,  but  several 
other  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  sheik,  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  mudir  of  the  dis- 
trict, inhabit  the  region  between  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles. 

The  revenue  of  the  Soudan  is  collected  by 
the  aid  of  troops  through  the  mudirs  and 
sheiks,  who  extort  more  than  double  the 
legal  taxes.  There  are  numerous  indirect  tax- 
es, besides  the  poll-tax,  and  a  direct  tax  on 
every  head  of  live-stock. 

Slavery  is  universal  throughout  the  Soudan. 
About  seven  eighths  of  the  population  are 
slaves.  Their  lot  is  not  severe,  and  the  force 
of  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  the  desire 
for  emancipation.  The  soldiers  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  army  with  which  the  rule  in  the  Soudan 
is  maintained,  and  the  black  troops  stationed 
in  Lower  Egypt,  are  liberated  slaves.  The 
army  of  Sebehr  was  composed,  and  that  of  the 
Mahdi  ia  now  made  up,  in  great  part,  of  the 
same  material. 

The  products  of  the  Soudan  are  various,  and 
some  of  them  are  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  Arabs  of  the  desert  grow  sheep 
and  goats  as  well  as  camels.  The  mountains 
between  Suakim  and  Berber  are  covered  in 
many  places  with  senna.  The  chief  supply  of 
gum-arabic  comes  from  Kordofan  and  the  re- 
gions between  the  Atbara  and  Settite  rivisrs, 
where  it  is  produced  in  the  finest  quality  by 
the  thorny  mimosas  which  grow  in  thickets. 
Along  the  upper  course  of  the  Atbara,  south 
of  Oassala,  and  in  the  cotintry  between  there 
and  the  Blue  N4]e,  the  dhurra-com  is  so  pro- 
lific that  a  camePs  load  (500  pounds)  costs  less 
than  a  dollar.  Sesame,  from  which  oil  is  ex- 
tracted, a  kind  of  millet  called  dochan,  and 
cotton  are  the  other  cultivated  products.  This 
region,  from  Oassala  through  the  ancient  Meroe, 
Sennaar,  and  on  the  borders  of  all  the  affluents 
of  the  Nile,  is  capable  of  producing  sugar, 
spices,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants,  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
as  the  rain  falls  profunely  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, after  which  there  is  neither  rain  nor  dew. 
Wheat  is  grown  south  of  Khartoum.  Ivory  and 
India-rubber  are  brought  from  the  Oentral 
African  provinces  on  the  White  Nile.  Feath- 
ers come  from  the  dii^tant  equatorial  regions. 
The  feather,  ivory,  and  senna  trades  are  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  interference  with  the 
slave-trade. 

fluuiccfl.— The  total  receipts  for  1880,  when 


the  first  budget  of  the  International  Oommis- 
sion  of  Liquidation  was  adopted,  were  8,661,- 
622  Egyptian  pounds  (the  Egyptian  pound  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  $5),  and  the  total 
expenditures  7,911,622  pounds.  The  budget 
for  1881  estimated  the  revenue  at  8.419,421 
pounds,  and  the  expenditure  at  8,808,870 
pounds.    The  actual  receipts  were  9,229,966 

{>ounds,  and  the  expenditures  8,877,428  pounds, 
eaving  a  surplus  of  862,642  pounds.  The  bud- 
get for  1882  estimated  the  revenues  affected  to 
the  public  debt  as  4,877,226  Egyptian  pounds, 
and  the  expenditures  as  4,097,100  pounds,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  280,126  applicable  to  the  sink- 
ing fund.  The  service  of  the  privileged  debt 
required  1,169.212  pounds,  the  unified  debt, 
2.228,927 ;  total  debt  charge,  8,888,189  pounds. 
The  budget  of  non-affected  revenues  placed 
the  receipts  available  for  the  administration  of 
the  Government  at  4,886,228  Egyptian  pounds, 
and  the  expenditures  at  4,866,868  pound&  A 
supplementary  budget  provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  expected  surplus  over  the 
estimates,  amounting  to  640,000  pounds. 

The  provisional  entimntes  for  1888  calculated 
the  total  receipts  at  9,012,010  Egyptian  pounds,* 
and  the  total  expenditures  at  7,677,806  Egyp- 
tian pounds.  The  ordinary  budget  for  that 
year  states  the  receipts  a$  8,419,421  Egyptian 
pounds,  and  the  expenditures  as  8,808,870 
Egyptian  pounds.  The  estimated  yield  of  the 
main  sources  of  revenue  in  1888  was,  in 
pounds  sterling,  as  follows : 

SOURCES  OP  RXVKNTTIC.  AmMmt. 

Land-tUE,  and  other  direot  tizea £&^7,684 

Indirect  taxes  (eomprtatng  oviatoma,  poet,  and 

octroi  reoeipto) 1,854,294 

Bailroada  ana  telenaphB ],IWmM5 

Mlsceilaneoiu  reoeipte 888.114 

Total  reTenne  of  1888. £8,804,627 

The  amounts  required  in  1883  to  meet  the 
foreign  obligations  and  the  estimated  require- 
ments of  the  Government  were  as  follow,  in 
pounds  sterling  : 

KXPENDITURES.  Ameni. 

Tnrklsb  trlbate £878,897 

Public  debt 8,748,164 

AdmlnistfatioD  of  tbe  goTemmeiit 4,lS6v887 

Total  e^Mndltare  of  1888. £8,681,918 

The  result  of  the  first  year  of  British  protec- 
tion and  control  was  to  embarrass  the  finances 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  worst  years  of 
misfortune  and  mismanagement.  To  a  defi* 
cit  of  £191,000  in  1882,  was  added  one  of 
£260,000  in  1888,  which,  with  an  additional 
Soudan  expenditure  of  probably  £600,000,  the 
cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  amounting  to 
£600,000,  the  Domains  and  Daira  deficits  of 
£400,000,  and  the  indemnities  awarded  for 
destruction  of  property  in  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere,  created  a  floating  debt  of  nearly 
£6,000,000.  A  new  loan  to  cover  this  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  crushing  public  debt, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  Egyptian  trou* 
bles,  before  the  first  step  could  be  taken  to 
carry  out  the  expensive  reconstructive  reforms 
which  were  promised  by  the  English. 
• 
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The  state  of  the  pnhlio  deht  on  Jan.  1, 1682, 
18  shown  in  the  following  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  the  different  classes  of  loans,  in 
pounds  sterling : 

CLAflSU  OF  DEBT.  AmomA. 

UiriJtodd«bt,ftt4p«rcenL £&7,0Sa.780 

FriTlJec«d  debtatdpercMit. 82,689,800 

Domain  loan,  at  5  per  cent 8,888,280 

Dalra-Suleh  debt,  at  4  and  5  per  e«Dt 9,'mjMO 

Total  foralgB  debt £97,101,280 

The  Moukabalah  debt,  a  foroed  loan  imposed 
npon  tbe  peasantry  and  scaled  down  by  the 
Liquidation  Commission,  constitutes  another 
obligation  of  Uie  Qovernment.  The  reduced 
oapital  and  interest  is  to  be  paid  in  annuities 
of  160,000  Egyptian  pounds,  and  extinguished 
in  fifty  years.  The  interest  on  the  Suez-canal 
shares  purchased  by  the  Englifth  Qovernment 
of  the  Khedive  Ismail  in  1875,  is  an  additional 
oharge  of  £200,000  sterling  per  annum. 

(An  account  of  the  8a  ec  canal,  and  the  con- 
troversy relating  to  its  improvement,  is  given 
under  tiie  title  Sttbz  Canal.) 

Cs««em> — The  total  exports  of  Egypt  in- 
creased in  value  from  275,000,000  piastres  in 
1855  (1  piastre  =  5  cents)  and  506,000,000  in 
1862,  to  1,028,000,000  in  1870,  1,888,000,000 
in  1876,  1,856,000,000  in  1876,  1,276,000,000 
in  1877,  810,000,000  in  1878,  1,844^000,000  in 
1879,  and  1,298,000,000  in  1880. 

Tbe  export  and  import  commerce  with  the 
countries  having  the  largest  trade  with  Egypt 
was  in  1881  of  the  following  values,  in  pias- 
tres: 


COUNTRIES. 


Ot«at  Britain, 

Franee.  

Aostria-Unngaiy. 


Itahr.... 
Toriuj. 


Boaala., 

America 

Oraeoe 

Other  eo«utrlea. 


888,490,000 

]1^4bS.000 

4e,0Oi,OUO 

78,308,000 

40,4Mi.00O 

168,641,000 

4,94«,00<9 

1(I,106.04N) 

1M6«,000 


861,740,000 
118.94ft,000 
91,946,000 
S9,16&,0Q0 
lfik489,000 
1S,88^000 
14,495,000 
1.778,000 
46,814,000 


Tbtal  eommeree I,898,8fi0,000|    6J8,74&t0Q0 

The  values  exported  of  the  leading  articles 
of  export  in  1881  were,  in  piastres,  as  follow : 

■XPORT&  ValM. 

Textile  materiala 894,179,000 

Gottoo-aeed lA'KOSO.OOO 

Cereals U2.8e9,()00 

Sogar 8n.87a000 

Onma.  Ikta,  and  oUs 86.30»,000 

BIdeaandaUna 18,867,000 

Ostrieh-feathera 6.M9,000 

Other  eommodttlea 88,4A9,000 

Total  ezporCa. 1,898,851,000 

The  principal  imports  were  textile  fabrics, 
coal,  metal  manufactures,  machinery,  and 
other  manufactured  products.  The  total  ton- 
nage entered  at  Egyptian  ports  in  1880  was 
8,242,022  tons;  cleared,  8,255,614  tons.  Of 
the  8,882  vessels  entered,  8,657,  of  294,1^8 
tons,  carried  the  Egyptian  flag,  including  257 
steamers,  of  177,011  tons. 

CiMMltitltM. — The  length  of  railroad  lines 
in  operation  in  1888  was  1,618  kilometres. 


The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in 
1878  was  7,841  kilometres;  of  wires,  12,040 
kilometres.  Of  the  total  length  of  lines  8,948 
kilometres  were  in  the  Soudan. 

MplMtttte  Dhciwiaiii  The  year  opened  in 
the  midst  of  a  controversy  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Governments  over  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  dual  control  and  the  termination  of 
the  Anglo-French  condominion.  Great  Britain 
sought  to  soften  the  disappointment  of  France 
and  render  less  abrupt  the  transition  to  British 
sole  supremacy  by  mstituting  a  Public  Debt 
Commission  to  replace  the  Control  as  the 
agency  for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders' 
interests.  The  presidency  of  the  proposed 
board  was  offered  to  France.    M.  Duclerc  re* 

J'ected  the  proffered  compensation,  as  tiie 
•"rench  were  not  disposed  to  resign  voluntarily 
their  prescriptive  powers  in  Egypt  or  partici- 
pate in  changing  the  $tatui  quo  to  their  own 
prejudice.  In  his  note  of  January  4tb,  be  de- 
manded that  France  should  receive,  in  case  the 
control  should  be  transformed,  an  ecuivalent 
position  in  the  new  arrangements,  tiere  the 
negotiations  terminated.  Ilord  Granville  then 
sent  an  identical  note  to  all  the  powers,  de- 
fining the  English  position  and  intentions. 

The  dual  control  came  to  an  end  by  the 
withdraws!  of  two  of  the  contracting  powers 
from  the  financial  arrangements  on  which  it 
was  based.  The  initiative  came  ostensibly 
from  the  Egyptian  ministry.  On  January  lltli 
8ir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  English  Controller, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Khedive.  The 
proposition  of  the  Egyptian  ministry  to  abol- 
ish the  Control  had  been  received  two  months 
before.  Sherif  Pasha,  in  his  note  dated  Nov. 
7,  1882,  based  his  objections  to  the  institution 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  it  had  taken  on 
*^  almost  a  political  character,"  encroaching  in 
dnngerous  proportions  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  country,  while  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  form  a  guarantee  to  the  bondhold- 
ers, who  already  possess  special  guarantees. 
On  January  25th  Earl  Granville  sent  an  answer 
to  M.  Duderc's  note,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  Anglo-French  Control  was  not  based  upon 
international  agreements,  but  upon  a  simple 
ordinance  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  that  its 
re-establishment  in  1879  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  three  powers  revived  only  its  former 
qualities,  and  did  not  constitute  an  interna- 
tional engagement,  revocable  only  with  the 
consent  of  England  and  France.  Lord  Gran- 
ville's circtdar  premised  the  unwillingness  of 
other  powers  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  the 
military  rebellion,  which  threw  the  task  upon 
England  slone.  It  announced  the  intention  of 
withdrawing  the  British  army  of  occupation 
as  soon  as  order  should  be  established.  In  the 
mean  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  impart  ad- 
vice to  the  Khedive  regarding  internal  and 
foreign  affdrs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
new  order  which  should  be  permanent  and 
satisfactory.  With  regard  to  those  matters 
which  are  affected  by  international  rights  and 
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agreements,  it  proposed,  first,  new  regola-  jealous  anzietj  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
tioDS  to  secnre  the  fdture  neutrality  and  in-  Sultan  in  Egypt.  After  the  disaster  to  the 
violability  of  the  Suez  canaL*  Its  occupation  armj  of  Gen.  Hicks  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  in- 
bj  the  British  and  use  as  a  base  of  operations  dication  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern* 
against  Arabi  was  asserted  to  have  been  no  ment  of  a  desire  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  sug- 
yiolation  of  the  neutralitj  of  the  canal,  being  gestions  were  made  of  an  intervention  by 
intended  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  France,  while  the  Porte  made  an  express 
Khedive.  For  the  future  it  was  proposed  that  proposition  to  send  a  Turkish  force  to  the 
the  canal  should  be  free  to  all  ships  at  all  Soudan  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
times ;  that  in  time  of  war  naval  vessels  of  a  Tlie  Amy  of  Ocai]Nitleik — The  British  Govem- 
belligerent  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  re-  ment  gave  reiterated  assurances  durinff  the 
main  in  the  canal  longer  than  a  certain  limited  earlier  part  of  the  year  that  the  British  forces 
time,  and  that  no  troops  or  munitions  of  war  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  Khedive's 
should  be  debarked ;  tnat  no  hostilities  should  Government  was  reorganized  on  a  basis  insur- 
be  permitted  in  the  canal  or  its  approaches^  or  ing  internal  peace  and  stability.  They  evinced 
witnin  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  even  the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  by  recalling 
though  Turkey  should  be  one  of  the  oelliger-  the  troops,  which  numbered  about  12,000  in 
ents.  These  restrictions,  however,  are  not  ap*  the  beginning  of  1888,  until  in  September  only 
plicable  to  measures  necessary  for  the  defense  6,750  remained,  and  continuing  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  It  is  further  provided  that  each  until  in  November  the  garrisons  numbered, 
power  snail  repair  any  damage  committed  by  only  about  8,000.  In  the  summer,  Lieut.-Gen. 
its  belligerent  vessels  in  the  canaL  No  fortifi-  Stephenson  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in 
cations  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  canal  or  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
its  approaches.  The  enforcement  of  the  regu-  There  were  manifestations  of  anti-European^ 
lations  is  'made  incumbent  upon  Egypt.  The  feeling,  which  increased  in  frequence  and  bit*' 
proiK>sals  for  a  new  system  of  financial  control  temess,  and  the  Egyptian  demands  for  the  evac- 
were  declared  to  be  not  yet  matured.  The  nation  became  more  general  and  urgent.  In 
consent  of  the  powers  was  asked  to  an  altera-  addition  to  the  other  objections  to  the  contin- 
tion  of  the  capitulations  which  would  idlow  ued  occupation,  was  that  of  the  financial  bur- 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  tax  foreign  resi-  den  it  imposed  on  the  Egyptian  people.  The 
dents  equally  with  natives ;  also  tf  tiie  pro-  British  Government  required  the  country  to 
longation  of  the  mixed  tribunals  for  one  year  pay  £4  a  month  for  every  soldier,  which  was 
only,  in  the  hope  that  an  amendment  of  the  represented  to  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
Egyptian  code  and  procedure  would  then  war-  maintaining  them  there  and  in  Great  Britain, 
rant  their  abolition.t  With  regard  to  internal  When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Hicks 
matters  which  had  not  been  made  the  subject  Pasha's  Soudan  army  arrived,  the  prepars- 
of  international  agreement,  the  British  Gov-  tions  for  the  further  withdrawal  of  the  British 
emment  announced  the  organization  of  a  force  troops  were  suspended, 
of  gendarmerie  and  police,  distinct  from  the  Hiaidal  Advtaert — Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  pre- 
army,  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order ;  viously  British  Controller,  was  appointed  Fi- 
and  that  the  army,  which  should  be  kept  nandal  Counselor  to  the  Khedive,  by  a  decree 
small,  would,  at  the  reouest  of  the  Khedive,  promulgated  February  6th.  This  ofiSce,  des- 
be  officered  in  the  higner  posts  in  part  by  tined  to  take  the  place  of  the  dual  control,  was 
English  soldiers.  On  the  question  of  the  de-  defined  by  Sherif  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister, 
velopment  of  political  institutions,  the  British  in  a  report  accompanying  the  decree,  to  have 
Government  indicated  the  intention  of  estab-  none  of  the  political  attributes  of  the  controL 
lishing  representative  government  with  pru-  The  Financial  Counselor,  without  being  a 
dent  checks,  in  some  form  adapted  to  the  pres-  minister,  should  sit  at  Cabinet  meetings  when 
ent  political  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  cal-  invited  to  do  so,  and  should  have  the  power 
onlated  to  aid  in  their  future  progress.  to  examine  financial  questions,  and  to  give  ad- 
While  the  other  European  governments  ac-  vice  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Khe- 
qniesced  in  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  dive  and  his  ministers,  but  would  have  no  au- 
Egypt,  and  at  times  assumed  a  tone  which  tbority  to  interfere  in  the  administrative  af- 
seemed  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  per-  fairs  of  the  country. 

manent  protectorate,  France  preserved  an  atti-  Britlflh  Pnl^  of  PailbuMitiry  GtveriBcat.— 

tude  of  protest  and  expectancy.    When  the  Lord  Dufferin's  scheme  of  representative  gov- 

oontroversy  with  M.  de  Lesseps  came  up,  re-  emment  was  announced  about  the  middle  of 

garding  the  construction  of  a  second  Suez  January.    This  plan,  formulated  by  the  Egyp- 

canal,  the  French  Cabinet  manifested  a  deter-  tian    Government  under  the  advice  of  the 

mination  not  to  allow  the  rights  secured  to  the  British  plenipotentiary,  proposed  to  place  the 

French  company  by  concessions  to  be  annulled,  chief  power  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the 

The  Turkish  Government  also  manifested  a  ministry.    The  Khedive  should  have  a  council 

^  Ore.t  BriUln  oommand.  both  entnocM  to  the  csnal  &^  ©^  ^^^""^  responsible  ministers,  possessing  the 

thonaAritotionsofMftiteuid  Aden.  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Egyptian 

*^l  USJS*H"ii*''  °*'*^  *^"J*  ^^  *»;«*«*•*  «n  ^8"2  '«'  ministry,  except  that  their  acts  must  be  ap- 

the  period  of  life  yeers.    The  two  prerioBS  prolongatloiis  j   v         t\._:  i  *.: n ^n    «^..:-4^..«  l^ 

w«r«;  like  thie  one,  from  jmt  to  year.  proved  by  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of 
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fourteen  members,  half  of  them  nominated  bj  Engliahmen ;  Gay-Lnssao,  Pietri,  Rousseau,  and 

the  Khedive,  and  half  of  them  elected  bj  a  BoroUi,  Frenchmen ;  Blum  and  Keller,  Austri- 

ooUege  of  electors  chosen  bj  the  people.    A  ans ;  and  Ara,  an  Italian, 

second  and  more  popular  elective  assembly,  Beorgailzatlaii  of  the  Army* — Soon  after  the 

consisting  of  forty-four  members,  was  to  be  occupation,  the  Khedive,  of  his  own  motion, 

convened  occasionally  to  discuss  special  sub-  summoned  Baker  Pashai,  a  British  ofBoer  in 

iects,  without  possessing  any  direct  voice  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan,  to  Cairo,  and  in- 
egislatioD.     In  case  the  Legislative  Council  trusted  him  with  the  task  of  organizing  a  new 
shoald  reject  a  measure  of  the  ministry,  the  military  force.    He  was  appointed  commander- 
final  decision  would  rest  with  the  Khedive.  in-chief,  had  the  rank  of  Ferik,  the  highest  in 
This  scheme  was  afterward  modified  so  as  to  the  Egyptian  army,  bestowed  upon  him,  aud 

five  the  representative  principle  fuller  scope,  worked  out  a  scheme  for  an  army  of  about 

'rom  the  chief  legislative  body,  called  the  Gen-  6,000.    He  was  not,  however,  the  choice  of 

eral  Assembly,  the  eight  ministers  of  the  Cabi-  the  British  Government,  and  was  superseded 

net  are  to  be  selected,  who  shall  be  responsible  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  adopted  tne  main 

to  the  Khedive.  features  of  the  plan.    Gen.  Baker  was  then 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  84  mem-  commissioned  to  organize  a  constabulary  force 

hers,  composed  of  the  8  ministers,  the  SO  mera-  separate  from  the  army, 

bersofthe  Legislative  Council,  and  4B  additional  The  new  army  was  to  be  raised  by  enlist- 

members  chosen  by  the  spokesmen  or  electors  ment.    Compulsion  in  recruiting  was  prohib- 

of  the  towns  and  villages.  ited,  non-commissioned  officers  were  forbidden 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  80  mem-  to  strike  the  soldiers,  and  the  new  force  was 
hers,  of  whom  14  are  appointed  by  the  14  Pro-  recruited  in  a  short  time.  Under  Sir  Evelyn 
vinoialConncils,an  equal  number  are  nominated  Wood  as  chief  in  command,  the  cavalry  was 
by  the  Khedive  on  tne  advice  of  his  ministers,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor,  the  artillery 
and  the  remaining  two  represent  one  the  city  by  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan,  and  one  of  the  infantiy 
of  Cairo,  and  the  other  Alexandria,  Damietta,  brigades  by  Brig.-Gen.  Grenfell,  all  of  the  Brit- 
Port  Said,  Rosetta,  Suez,  El  Arish,  and  Ismailia  ish  army,  the  command  of  the  other  brigade 
coUectively.  The  Khedive  selects  from  among  of  infantry  being  given  to  All  Pasha  Tchudi, 
his  appointees  the  president  and  the  first  vice-  an  Egyptian  general.  The  infantry  were  armed 
president.  with  Remington  rifles,  and  Krupp  guns  were 

The  Provincial  Councils  are  elected  indirectly  provided  for  the  artillery.    The  troops  and  aU 

in  each  of  the  fourteen  provincial  districts  by  officers  below  the  rank  of  captain  were  to  be 

aniversal  manhood  suffrage.    Every  Egyptian  native  Egyptians.    One  half  of  the  regiments 

twenty  years  of  age,  not  in  military  service,  were  to  be  commanded  by  Egyptians,  while 

who  has  never  been  convicted  of  crime  and  is  the  others  were  to  have  an  English  lieutenant- 

not  a<]liudged  insolvent,  has  the  right  to  vote  colonel  and  major  for  chief  officers,  the  total 

for  electors  who  choose  the  represeutatives  in  number  of  British  officers  being  limited  to 

the  different  elective  bodies.    There  are  abont*  twenty-five* 

903,420  voters  altogether,  of  which  number  Instead  of  the  cruel  treatment  and  seclusion 

T97,571  are  in  the  villages,  and  105,849  in  the  resembling  the  punishment  of  a  felon,  which 

towns.    Each  village  constituency,  of  which  followed  forced  conscription  in  the  old  Egyp- 

there  are  about  4,800  altogether,  elects  one  tian  army,  and  instead  of  an  indefinite  term 

representative  in  the  college  of  electors,  which  which  often  lasted  to  old  age,  the  discipline 

convenes  by  order  of  the  Khedive  in  the  chief  and  treatment  were  assimilated  as  far  as  could 

town  of  each  of  the  14  provinces  and  electa  be  to  the  system  of  the  British  army.    The 

the  Provincial  Councilors.    There  are  70  Pro-  pay  of  a  piastre  a  day  is  given  regularly  every 

vincial  Councilors  elected  in  the  14  constituen-  month.    The  term  of  service  is  four  years  with 

oies.    The  number  of  electors  in  the  different  the  colors,  and  four  in  the  reserve.    An  an- 

provinces  varies  from  90  to  544,  the  average  nual  leave  of  absence  and  a  dajlj  rdeaae  from 

being  807.  duty  for  an  hour  or  two  are  allowed.    The 

The  election  of  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  hospital  and  commissary  administration  are 
Provincial  Councils,  Legislative  Council,  and  excellent,  and  schools  and  other  modem  im- 
General  Assembly  took  place  in  the  latter  part  provements  have  been  introduced. 
of  September.  Tet  because  they  feared  the  CiciidanMriei — Baker  Pasha  organized  a  force 
temper  of  the  Egyptian  people,  which  grew  of  4,000  gendarmes,  divided  into  two  battal- 
more  and  more  hostile  and  morose,  or  for  other  ions,  one  of  rural  and  one  of  city  gendarmerie, 
reasons,  the  British  advisers  of  the  Khedive  The  commanders  and  inspectors  were  all  Brit- 
deferred  indefinitely  the  putting  into  operation  ish  army  officers.  The  urban  constabulary 
of  the  legislative  and  representative  institu-  were  intended  to  assist  the  police  proper  in 
tions  they  had  devised.  As  a  temporary  sub-  preserving  order  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
stitnte,  the  Khedive  appointed  a  Council  of  Delta.  The  ordinary  police  in  these  places 
State,  consisting  of  eleven  Egyptians,  two  Ar-  numbers  1,600.  The  object  of  both  the  army 
menians,  and  ten  Europeans.  Sherif  Pasha  was  and  the  constabulary  was  to  keep  the  populn- 
appointed  president.  The  European  members  tion  in  check  by  disciplined  armed  forces  un- 
were  £.  Y inoent,  Lemesurier,  and  Rowsell,  der  the  control  of  Europeans,  and  thus  prevent 
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or  promptly  suppress  any  riotoas  or  iiisnrreo-  the  Enropean  members  of  the  new  conrts  were 
tionary  outbreak.  The  separation  of  the  mill-  brought  from  Belgium  and  Holland, 
tary  force  into  two  distinct  establishments  was  FbuoMla]  PrtUeast — The  financial  difficulties 
expected  to  render  it  a  more  reliable  instru-  which  compelled  the  abdication  of  Ismail 
ment.  The  gendarmerie  was  intended  to  be  a  Pasha,  and  underlay  the  revolt  of  Arabi,  con- 
larger  organization  than  the  army,  and  to  num-  fronted  the  English  in  as  formidable  a  shape 
her  altogether  7,890  men.  They  are  mainly  as  ever.  No  improvements  in  the  system  of 
armed  and  equipped  as  mounted  infantry.  government,  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Before  the  British  plans  were  developed,  and  or  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  ser- 

soon  after  the  destruction  of  Arabics  army,  the  vice,  would  be  of  any  use  unless  means  could 

Khedive  began  to  form  a  military  police  and  be  devised  to  enable  the  fellaheen  to  bear  their 

body-guard  from  foreigners  enlisted  in  Switz-  financial  burdens  and  to  stay  the  progressive 

erland,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  and  Turkey.    The  impoverishment  of  the  country.    After  a  year 

Swiss  and  other  Europeans  were  to  constitute  of  war  and  anarchy,  followed  by  a  pestilence, 

the  military  police  of  the  cities,  and  the  Turks,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  meet  extraor* 

Bosnians,  and  Albanians  the  palace-guard  and  dinary  demands  for  the  cost  of  occupation,  in- 

the  gendarmerie.     Baker  Pasha  was  at  first  demnities,  etc.,  while  under  British  direction 

intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  latter  the  expenses  of  administration  increased, 

bodies;  but  finally,  through  the  influence  of  Since  it  was  out  of  the  question,  under  the 

the  British  agents,  especially  alter  the  Euro-  circumstances  connected  with  the  intervention 

pean  police  proved  unruly  and  disorderly  them-  of  Great  Britain,  to  require  the  bondholders  to 

selves,  the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  forego  their  claim  to  half  the  total  revenue  of 

the  one  described  above,  and  finally  developed  the  country,  the  only  relief  was  through  re- 

by  Gen.  Wood.  forms  and  public  improvements,  which  would 

The  military  character  which  Baker  Pasha  only  yield  their  results  after  several  years, 
impressed  upon  the  gendarmerie  was  objected  The  Egyptians,  filled  with  national  and  reli- 
to  in  England,  and  the  Egyptian  authorities  gious  animosity  against  the  British,  were  not 
were  infiuenced  to  alter  the  character  of  the  conciliated  by  the  promised  reforms,  the  im- 
oi^^anization,  depriving  the  officers  of  their  mediate  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  sup- 
miutAry  titles  and  honors,  changing  the  official  plant  foreign  speculators  of  other  nationalities 
designation  of  the  corps  to  the  English  word  by  English  speculators,  and  supersede  the  offi- 
*<  constabtUary,"  etc.  i  et,  when  the  army  of  cials  introduced  by  the  dual  control  with  still 
the  Soudan  was  annihilated,  this  was  the  only  more  expensive  English  officials, 
force  available  for  the  relief  of  the  Soudan  The  impoverishment  of  the  country  was 
towns  and  garrisons,  except  what  blacks  the  manifested  by  the  neglect  of  the  irrigation- 
former  rebel,  Sebehr,  was  able  to  enlist  in  the  works  and  the  relapse  of  cultivated  areas  into 
Delta.  The  reason  of  sending  gendarmes  to  barrenness,  and  by  the  increasing  indebted- 
the  Soudan  and  leaving  the  soldiers  to  do  po-  ness  and  more  frequent  bankruptcy  of  the 
lice  duty  in  their  place,  was  because  the  new  fellaheen.  The  private  indebteaness  of  the 
army  was  enlisted  on  the  express  condition  peasantry  was  estimated  by  some  as  high  as 
that  they  should  not  serve  in  the  Soudan.  £15,000,000.    Lord  Dufferin  placed  it  at  £9,- 

EsUMIsluiMat  «f  Native  Coirts.— The  organiza-  000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  abdication  of 
tion  of  new  native  tribunals  was  proceeded  Ismail  the  aggregate  amount  did  not  exceed 
with  early  in  the  year.  They  are  to  be  pre-  £1,400,000.'  The  average  interest  paid  on  un- 
sided  over  partly  by  native  and  partly  by  £u-  secured  debts  was  not  less  than  86  per  cent, 
ropean  judges.  The  latter  are  the  exception,  per  annum.  A  frequent  arrangement  was  to 
and  wiU  eventually  give  place  to  Egyptians,  pay  three-month  loans  of  napoleons  in  pounds 
A  simple  code  of  procedure  was  drawn  up  by  sterling,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum  I 
an  English  and  an  Italian  jurist,  Messrs.  Hills  The  average  product  of  the  land  is  about  £3) 
and  Moriondo.  The  parties  appear  before  ^e  ^rfeddan  (nearly  an  acre),  instead  of  £15  to 
Judge  of  Instruction,  a  native,  who  acts  as  a  £80,  as  estimated  by  Yilliers  Stuart  The 
Conciliation  Court,  and  decides  whether  there  taxes  average  40  per  cent,  of  the  annual  prod- 
is  a  case  for  litigation.  He  lays  both  sides  of  net.  The  rapid  increase  of  insolvency  was  due 
the  case  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  of  to  the  right  of  foreclosure  given  to  creditors 
which  there  are  eight  altogether.  The  forms  by  the  mixed  tribunals,  a  remedy  which  is  for- 
of  French  law,  simplified,  were  adopted  be-  eign  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Thequan- 
cause  the  Egyptians  are  familiar  with  no  other  tity  of  land  which  actually  passed  into  the 
law,  except  the  Sheriat  law  administered  by  hands  of  Europeans  under  juaicial  sales  was 
their  cadis,  and  because  it  was  the  intention  stated  in  the  later  inquiries  to  be  only  a  few 
to  merge,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  interna-  thousand  acres.  More  than  half  of  the  loans 
tional  tribunals  in  the  new  indigenous  tribu-  were  also  said  to  have  been  made  by  banks 
nals,  and  therefore  desirable  to  retain  the  forms  doing  a  legitimate  business,  and  not  receiving 
of  the  Code  Napol6on,  which  govern  the  pro-  over  10  per  cent,  interest  on  mortgages, 
cedure  of  the  mixed  courts.  Since  English  The  principal  present  remedy  proposed  by 
judges  were  not  fitted  to  apply  a  strange  code  Lord  Dufferin  for  the  relief  of  the  economic 
of  procedure,  and  on  the  i^ound  of  economy,  distress  was  to  rescue  the  fellaheen  from  the 
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toils  of  the  nsarers.    The  nsaal  course  of  for-  pumps  to  exact  a  high  price  for  famishing  the 

eign  creditors  when  the  fellaheen  were  not  peasants  with  water.   Extensive  improvements 

prompt  in  their  payments  had  been  to  appeal  m  the  system  of  canalization  were  among  the 

to  the  provincial  governor  or  his  subordinates,  promises  held  ont  by  the  English,  and  technical 

who  would  compel  payment,  if  the  fellah  was  studies  of  the  subject  were  undertaken, 

able,  by  arbitrary  methods.     The  provincial  Eepeal  of  tbe  CapltabitlMSi — The  English  were 

authorities  were  admonished  by  the  Minister  hindered  at  every  point  in  their  reform  projects 

of  the  Interior  in  the  summer  not  to  interfere  by  the  capitulations,  which  grant  exceptional 

in  the  disputes  between  the   fellAheen   and  rights  and  immunities  to  foreigners,  the  chief 

their  creditors,  who  must  have  recourse  to  of  which  are  exemption  from  taxation,  and 

the  courts  of  justice.    An  appeal  was  made  separate  courts  of  justice.    These  privileges 

to  the  creditors  to  deal  leniently  with  the  fel-  conslltuted  in  some  respects  a  serious  griev- 

laheen  until  normal  conditions  return.    It  was  ance.     The  English  had  a  double  motive  in 

expected  that  English  capital  would  flow  into  desiring  to  abolish  them— to  win  popularity 

the  country,  and  not  only  provide  the  fellaheen  with  the  Egyptians,  and  to  take  away  from 

cheap  money  for  their  present  wants,  but  enable  other  foreign  countries  their  exceptional  po- 

the  Government  through  the  co-operation  of  sition  and  right  to  interfere  in  Egypt.    The 

an  English  commission  to  assume  the  debts  of  abrogation  of  the  capitulations  was  opposed 

the  fellaheen  and  convert  the  usurious  interest  by  the  foreign  colonies  in  Egypt,  to  whom 

into  moderate  rates.  It  was  farther  announced  those    privileges    were   materially   valuable, 

that  the  commission  intrusted  with  the  revision  Still,   the  European  governments  were  will- 

of  the  Egyptian  laws  would  incorporate  in  the  ing  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  with  the  ex- 

now  code  a  provision  reserving  a  certain  quan-  ception  of  France.    That  power  refused  its 

tity  of  land  to  every  farmer  as  an  inviolable  consent,  and  so  the  year  passed  by  without 

and  inalienable  family  possession.    The  first  this  necessary  preliminary  to  financial  reform 

effect  of  these  proposed  reforms  was  to  ag-  and  the  contentment  of  the  Egyptians  being 

gravate  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  accomplished. 

peasantry,  for  now  the  money-lenders  would  Alexaniiite   Indendtj    CMmlsrion. — A    com- 

make  no  more  loans.    The  fellaheen  on  their  mission  was  appointed  in  the  spring,  charged 

part  refused  to  pay  their  debts  until  the  Eng-  with  investigating  and  deciding  upon  claims 

lish  commission  met  to  consider  them.    After  for  indemnification  for  damages  suffered  from 

several  months  of  this  monetary  derangement,  the   bombardment,  burning,  and   pillage   of 

the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  November  is-  Alexandria.    The  president  was  Abdurrahman 

sued  another  order  directing  the  provincial  Rashdi,  and  the  vice-president  Yacoob  Artin 

authorities  to  take  measures  to  induce  the  Beys ;  the  other  members  were  representatives 

fellaiieen  to  pay  their  foreign  creditors.    The  of  England,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 

commission  to  consider  the  indebtedness  of  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  United  States.    Olaims 

the  fellaheen  was  appointed  in  October.   After  less  in  amount  than  £200  were  first  taken 

a  few  sittings  the  Government  changed  its  into  consideration.     The  majority    of  these 

attitude  in  this  question  and  adjourned  the  were  presented  by  native  Egyptians,  the  Greeks 

inqniry  until  the  next  year.  and  French  coming  next.     The  commission 

The  partition  and  sale  to  the  fellaheen  of  the  had  not  quite  ended  their  labors  at  the  close 
Daira  Sanieh  and  Domain  lands  is  expected  to  of  the  year.  The  total  amount  of  damages 
improve  the  well-being  and  the  tax-paying  awarded  approximates  £4,000,000. 
capacity  of  the  people.  These  estates,  to  con-  PstttM  MaK — Several  trials  for  crimes  con- 
solidate which  vast  numbers  of  fellaheen  were  neoted  with  the  Alexandria  riots,  the  burning 
expropriated  by  the  ex- Khedive,  cover  a  fifth  of  that  city,  and  other  incidents  of  the  rebel- 
part  of  the  total  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt.  Their  lion,  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Khedive's  Gk)vem- 
administration  by  European  ofBciats  has  not  ment;  but  after  it  was  seen  that  the  object 
been  successful.  Under  the  Control  the  Daira  was  to  strike  terror,  and  that  dangerous  reve- 
Sanieh  thus  administered  paid  expenses  and  lations  might  be  brought  out  in  evidence,  the 
the  interest  on  the  debt  for  which  it  was  English  discouraged  these  prosecutions.  The 
pledged,  while  the  Domains  ran  behind  £700,-  first  trial  was  instituted  for  the  satisfaction  of 
000  in  four  years.  The  latter  were  partly  the  English  themselves.  The  accused  were 
divided  up  into  parcels  in  1883  and  conveyed  thirteen  Arabs  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Prof, 
to  peasant  owners.  Edward  Henry  Palmer  and  his  companions. 

The  decay  of  agriculture  can  not  be  effectu-  Oapt.  William  Gill  and  Lieut.  Harold  Charring- 

ally  arrested  without  taking  measures  for  the  ton,  on  Aug.  12,  1882.    That  well-known  Ori- 

restoration,  improvement,    and    maintenance  ental  schf>lar,  who  had  recently  visited  several 

of  the  irrigation  -  works.    The    wrvee  is    no  Arab  sheiks  and  sought  to  win  them  over  to  the 

longer  equiu  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  canals  English  cause,  was  commissioned  to  return  and 

clear,  and  the  desert  is  encroaching  upon  the  complete  the  arrangements  in  company  with 

tillable  land.    The  introduction  of  steam-en-  the  two  officers.    The  party  carried  with  them 

gines  for  pumping  supplied  a  corrupt  motive  for  this  purpose  £40,000,   ostensibly  to   be 

for  negligence,  since  the  failure  of  the  subsid-  employed  in  buying  camels  for  the  British 

iary  canals  enables  the  proprietors  of  steam-  army.    Gapt.  Gill  had  orders  to  cut  the  tele- 
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graph  wires  and  prevent  Arabi  from  holding  behr,  who,  with  a  large  nnmber  of  sheiks  ar.d 
telegraphio  communication  with  the  East.  A  chiefs,  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
sheik  named  Meter  Sofieh  accompanied  them  in  1878-^79,  and  snccessfnllj  opposed  the  ef- 
as  guide  and  protector  from  Moses'  Wells  on  forts  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Gen.  Gordon 
Aug.  10th.  Betrayed  perhaps  by  him,  they  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  prepared  the  Sou- 
were  captured  by  a  troop  of  Bedouins  and  shot  danese  for  the  great  uprising  of  a  mingled  re- 
as  spies.  Of  the  thirteen  persons  brought  to  ligious  and  political  character  under  Moham- 
trial  on  Feb.  18, 1888,  five  were  shown  to  have  med  Achmed,  the  pretended  Mahdi,  or  ex- 
taken  a  subordinate  part  in  the  act,  and  were  nected  redeemer  of  Islam  (see  Mahdi,  £l). 
executed  on  Feb.  28th.  The  English  war  of  occupation  gave  this  lead- 

On  the  7th  of  June  Suleiman  Daoud  Sami,  er  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  his  power, 

military  commandant  of  Alexandria   a^  the  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  prestige  of  vie- 

time  of  the  bombardment,  was  brought  before  tory.    The  efforts  of  the  English  to  root  out 

a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  having  or-  slavery,  and  the  approach  of  1689,  the  year 

dered  the  plundering  and  burning  of  Alexan-  set  for  general  emancipation,  added  new  mo- 

dria.     The  British  Government  gave  assur-  tives  to  the  old  desire  fur  deliverance  from  the 

ances  that  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  right  Egyptians. 

of  defense  would  be  observed,  but  the  motive  The  religious  phase  of  the  movement  in  the 
for  the  removal  of  Suleiman  Sami  and  closiujip  Soudan,  though  prominent  in  the  beginning, 
the  delicate  questions  connected  with  that  epi-  gradually  sank  in  importance  as  compared  with 
Bode  of  the  war  was  so  strong  that  he  was  the  political  side  of  the  rebellion.  The  Mahdi 
hastily  put  through  an  irregular  trial,  and  exe-  himself,  while  proclaiming  his  divine  mission 
cuted  on  June  9th,  just  as  the  Foreign  office  in  to  revive  the  power  of  the  Shiite  sect  in  the  be- 
London  were  about  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Hegi- 
matter.  In  the  beginning  of  July  Said  Bey  ra,  showed  more  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
Khandeel,  prefect  of  police  at  Alexandria,  was  ambitious  ruler  than  of  a  religious  leader.  The 
tried  for  conspiracy,  ou  suspicion  of  having  in-  Soudanese  themselves  were  filled  with  a  long- 
cited  the  massacres  of  Alexandria.  The  advo-  ing  for  deliverance  from  the  harsh  Egyptian 
cates  of  the  accused  offered  to  prove  that  the  yoke.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  cruelties 
Khedive  himself  instigated  Omar  Lutfi,  then  of  the  conquest,  sixty  years  before,  when  the 
Governor  of  Alexandria,  to  stir  up  the  disturb-  Fung,  the  finest  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  whose 
ances  which  culminated  in  the  riot  and  massa-  kingdom  extended  from  Sennaar  to  the  second 
cres  of  June  11,  1882,  with  the  object  of  dis-  cataract,  succumbed  after  a  valorous  resistance 
crediting  Arabi  Pasha  who  had  guaranteed  to  the  Egvptian  fire-arms,  but,  unable  to  furnish 
public  safety.  Said  Khandeel  was  acquitted  the  boat-load  of  gold  demanded  by  Ismail  Pa- 
of  the  main  charge,  but  condemned  to  seven  sha,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  murdered  the  prince, 
years'  hard  labor  for  neglect  of  duty  and  con-  and  were  in  return  butchered  to  a  man  by  the 
nivance  in  the  disorders.  In  September  a  num-  relentless  defberdar,  except  those  who  escaped 
ber  of  the  native  police  were  executed  for  hav-  into  Abyssinia.  The  inferior  fellaheen  battal- 
ing  taken  part  in  the  massacres.  There  were  ions  have  had  to  contend  from  that  day  to  the 
numerous  other  executions  in  different  parts  present  with  these  brave  races,  whose  snperi- 
of  the  country.  ority  in  a  military  sense  has  been  proved  by 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  the  jails  were  the  black  regiments  of  the  Khedive  in  every 
thrown  open,  and  the  multitude  of  prisoners  battle  in  which  Egyptian  troops  have  been  en- 
inoaroerated  on  charges  connected  with  the  gaged.  The  oppressions  and  extortions  of  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion  were  set  at  liberty.  The  E^ptian  officials,  which  culminated  in  the  ad- 
oourts-martial  and  prosecution  committees  mmistration  of  Dhafar  Pasha,  Governor  of 
were  dissolved,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  the  Khartoum,  in  1870,  made  the  existence  of  the 
Khedive  granted  amnesty  to  all  concerned  in  Soudanese  a  social  martyrdom.  The  country- 
acts  of  violence,  pillage,  and  incendiarism  dur-  people  dared  not  venture  into  Khartoum,  for 
ing  the  disturbances,  murder  excepted.  they  were  robbed  by  the  soldiers  and  officials 

The  Chotenu — On  June  26th  the  cholera  ap-  of  the  Khedive,  and  pressed  into  any  labor  that 

E eared  at  Damietta,  and,  spreading  through  the  was  required.    Theft  and  robbery  were  never 

^elta,  raged  until  autumn.    The  European  press  punished,  and  nothing  was  accomplished  with- 

charges  the  British  authorities  wiui  having  out  bribery.    Under  Muntas  Pasna,  the  next 

negligently  allowed  infected  persons  to  import  governor,  who  posed  as  a  reformer,  the  im- 

the  disease  from  India.    It  is  certain  that  no  poverishment  of  the  country  was  pursued  with 

quarantine  precautions  were  taken,  and  that  more  system  and  thoroughness.     The  fields 

tne  disease  was  of  the  genuine  Oriental  type,  were  no  longer  cultivated,  because  the  har- 

The  English  Government,  in  their  anxiety  to  vest  was  confiscated.    Pieces  of  land  selected 

rebut  this  accusation,  obtained  a  report  of  Eng-  at  will  were  declared  khedivial  property  and 

lish  experts  declaring  that  cholera  had  been  cultivated  with  foroed  labor.    The  regulations 

endemic  at  Damietta  since  1865,  while  Egyp-  of  Baker  Pasha  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 

tian  officials  published  a  statement  that  Asiatic  traffic  were  circumvented,  unless  the  officials, 

cholera  had  never  been  endemic  in  Egypt.  on  the  pretext  of  carrying  them  out,  seized  the 

Hie  Sondiii  BeMHoo. — The  resistance  of  S^  slaves  for  their  own  use.    To  the  Khedive's 
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QoTemD)«nt  this  planderod  Und  wu  a  fioan-  The  bravei?  of  this  officer  and  hie  270  Nabian 
rial  bnrden,  the  reTeuae*  not  being  aaffldent  soldiere  delivered  the  beleagwred  garrison  and 
to  oover  the  eipeodilnrM.  townspeople,  who  from  the  fortified  barracka 
Id  the  aammer  of  1381  Reonf  Pasha,  then  kept  therebelBthnaloog  bejond  gmiHhot.  The 
Oovemor  of  the  Soadan,  first  beard  of  the  re-  rebel  force  swelled  after  the  taking  of  Seunaar 
ligions  pretensions  and  VTOolamations  of  the  hy  Amr  to  at  least  40,000.  Sala  Aga  marched 
Uabdi,  who  at  that  time  had  bat  a  small  band  his  little  band  into  the  midst  of  the  inBureenti, 
of  militarj  followers  about  him  on  tbeidaod  whomistook  them  forabodjof  rebels,  lorm- 
whioh  he  oooopied  in  the  White  Nile.  The  ing  a  sqaarewith  their  hacks  to  the  river,  the; 
goreroor  sent  an  official  to  sammon  him  to  opened  fire.  Therebelsthrew themselveatipon 
Khartoum.  He  refused,  and,  when  a  small  the  blaok  soldiers,  bnt  with  their  Barage  weap- 
foroe  was  sent  bj  water  to  effect  his  capture,  ana  were  unable  to  get  near  them.  They  re- 
it  met  with  a  severe  repulse.  The  Hahdi  then  turned  to  the  attack  and  were  driven  back  by 
withdrew  for  greater  safety  to  Oebel  Uedlr,  witherins  fusillades  all  day  long.  After  thous- 
where  he  eiteoded  his  influence  for  some  time  ands  had  fallen  and  Sheik  Amr  himself  was 
unmolested,  and  his  adherenla  greatly  increased  wounded,  the  rebels  retired  from  the  city, 
in  nnmbera.  Finally,  an  expedition  was  sent  Giegler  ooUeotad  a  body  of  irr^^ars  and 
against  him  in  Deoember,  1881,  by  Baabid  Bey,  marched  on  Hay  16,  1862,  toward  Abn  Har- 
Govemor  of  Fashoda.   This  foree  was  defeated,  ras,  where  another  rebel  ^ief,  the  sherif  llo- 


In  the  beginning  of  1832  the  new  OoremoT'  hammed  Taha,  who  oalled  himself  the  vizier  of 

Ganeral  of  the  Sondan,  Abd-el-Eader,  Stted  the  Hahdi,  was  infiaming  the  whole  district, 

ont  an  expedition  under  the  odvioe  of  Giegler  An  officer  sent  by  the  vioe-govemor  with  a 

Pasha,  the  Austrian   vice-governor,   with  the  detachment  to  parley  with  the  rebels,  attacked 

intention  of  effectually  suppressini  the  Mahdj.  them,  and  his  force  was  annihilated.    Giegler 

The  command  was  given  to  Tussaf  Pasha,  tho  Pasha  awaited  in  Abu  Uarras  the  arrival  of 

general  who  commanded  the  expedition  that  Ali  Kashef,  the  newly  appointed  Mudir  of  Sen- 

defeated  Sebehr,  the  merit  of  which  exploit  naar,  with  a  snfflcient  force  to  clear  the  prov- 

was  ascribed  at  the  time  to  Gessi.    The  force  iooe  of  rebels.    As  Hohammed  Taha  had  to 

which  proceeded  from  Khartoum  and  CordoFan  be  anbdned  before  marehing  against  the  sheik 

against  the  Mahdi  consisted  of  thirteen  com-  Amr-el-Makasef,  the  vice-governor  sent  several 

panics  of  rwrnlar  troops,  1,600  irregnlars,  and  hundred  irregulars  with  a  cannon  against  him. 

a  number  of  loyal  Arab  sbeiks  with  their  peo-  This  detachment  was  slso  out  to  pieces.    The 

pie.    The  troops  were  ezcelleatly  armed  and  sitnation  of  Giegler  Pasha  was  critical  when 

prorided  with  an  abundant  commissariat,  and  Ali  Kashef  arrived  with  irregular  troops  and 

steamboats  and  camels  for  transport.    They  theohief  of  the  Shuknriehswith2,600  warriors 

set  out  in  the  middle  of  March,  1882.  of  his  tribe.    Tiie  next  morning  the  whole 

After  their  departure  the  news  came  that  force  marched  upon  the  village  where  the  sherif 

the  sheik  Amr-el-Hakasef  had  risen  in  Sen-  was  enoampH,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blue 

naar,  on  the  Btiie  Nile,  and  with  thooaands  of  Nile.    The  leader  of  the  insnrgents  came  out 

rebels  threatened  the  city  of  Bennaar.     The  tomeetthem,surrannded  by  hundreds  of  pray- 

Hodir  of  Sennaar  reoeived  orders  to  attack  ing  dervishes,  and  followed  by  bis  warriors  and 

Amr.     The  garrison  were  driven  back  into  the  a11  the  women  and  children.     The  fanatics  al- 

barraoks  by  the  rebels,  who  sacked  the  town  lowedthemselvestobedecimatedwithontfalter- 

and  msasBcrsd  the  inhabitants.     The  eipedi-  ing,  until  the  sherif,  whose  seemingly  charmed 

tion  aeainst  the  Mahdi  had  stripped  Ehartonra  life  inspired  the  soldiers  with  superstitions 

of  aoldiers  and  mnnltions.     Salati  Aga-el-Mek,  fear,  was  at  last  struck  by  a  bullet ;  then  they 

who  with  a  battalion  of  infnntry  had  been  ac-  scattered,  pursued  hy  the  savage  soldiery,  who 

eidentaliy  left  behind  by  Ya'Bnfs  army,  was  spared  none.    Other  nprisings  were  in  proff- 

Mtamanded  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Sennaar.  ress ;  but  they  snbaided  after  this  blow,  only 
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one  body,  under  a  certain  Essein,  making  a  stand  the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  who  disposed  now  of 

against  the  Egyptian  force.    When  these  in-  a  force  of  888,000  warriors.  Bat  the  diffioalty 

sargents  were  cleared  out  of  the  way,  the  of  their  situation  in  Egypt,  in  which  they  had 

Egyptians  advanced  to  meet  Ahmed-el-Makasef,  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 

who  had  a  force  of  about  10,000  men.    They  holders,  prevented  them  from  following  out 

routed  this  army  near  the  village  of  Teko,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Khedive's  government  to 

thus  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  in  8ennaar ;  make  sure  work  of  suppressing  the  rebeDion. 

but  tne  sheik  escaped  with  many  of  his  fol-  The  expedition  was  sent  so  late  that  it  was 

lowers,  and  joined  the  Mahdi  in  Kordofan.  judged  best  not  to  take  the  field  until  the  open- 

These  successes  held  the  insurrectionary  mg  of  the  dry  season  in  September.  Many  of 
movement  in  check  on  the  Blue  Nile  while  the  soldiers  had  belonged  to  Arabics  army.  To 
Yussuf  Pasha,  with  almost  the  entire  force  test  their  quality  and  disposition,  a  camp  was 
which  Arabics  rebellion  left  in  the  Soudan,  formed  at  Um-Durman,  on  the  west  bank  of 
advancedagainst  the  Mahdi  on  the  White  Nile,  the  Nile,  opposite  Khartoum.  Camels  for 
In  June  he  approached  the  rebel  leader's  strong-  transport  were  wanting,  but  they  were  pro- 
hold  in  Kordofan.  Witli  superior  strategic  cured  by  the  exertions  of  Alla-ed-Din,  the  new 
skill,  the  False  Prophet  selected  an  advanta-  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  Some  time 
geous  position  and  fell  upon  the  advancing  col-  was  consumed  in  efforts  to  procure  the  co- 
umn  by  surprise  at  GebelGeon,  giving  them  no  operation  of  Adam,  the  Takale  chief,  who  is 
time  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  a  difficult  po-  powerful  in  the  region  southeast  of  Obeid. 
sition.  The  Egyptian  army,  though  armed  Ool.  Hicks,  who  came  to  Eoypt  with  the  Eng- 
with  muskets  against  swords  and  spears,  was  lish  army,  and  had  been  the  Khedive's  chief 
out  to  pieces.  Few  of  the  soldiers  and  none  of  staff,  was  commander  of  the  expedition, 
of  the  officers  escaped  alive.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  camp  at  Um- 

The  Mahdi  then  directed  his  efforts  with  Durman  was  broken  up,  and  the  march  up  the 

energy  to  taking  possession  of  the  Soudan,  White  Nile  begun.    The  army  kept  as  close  to 

now  almost  stripped  of  its  defensive  force,  the  west  bank  as  the  floods  would  allow.  Dnem 

But  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  were  a  for-  was  reached  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 

midable  obstacle  to  his  savage  warriors.    The  from  that  place  to  El  Obeid  a  circuitous  route 

slightest  earthworks  conld  be  easily  defended,  was  chosen  on  account  of  water.   About  8,000 

At  El  Obeid  the  Mahdi  met  with  his  first  re-  men  were  left  on  the  way  to  maintain  a  line 

verse.    In  a  single  assault  on  September  8th,  of  fortified  posts,  but  the  plan  of  keeping  up 

6,000  rebels  fell.    Attempts  to  storm  other  communications  was  abandoned,  and  the  army 

places  were  unsuccessful.    The  Mahdi  with-  was  left  to  subsist  upon  their  biscuits  and  what 

drew  his  forces  on  December  8th,  and  spent  they  could  obtain  from  the  country, 
some  weeks  in  improving  their  discipline  and       In  the  Suakin  district,  in  the  beginning  of 

organization.    He  then  returned  and  laid  siege  November,  an  expedition  composed  of  about 

to  El  Obeid.    The  garrison  held  out  until  re-  500  Egyptian  soldiers  was  conducted  by  Com- 

duced  to  the  last  extremities.    On  the  15th  of  mander  Moncrieff,  the  British  consul  at  Sua^ 

January  they  surrendered.    Iskander  Bey,  the  kin,  and  their  native  officers,  against  the  re* 

commandant,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  garri-  hellions  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  neighborhood, 

son,  then  went  over  to  the  rebels  and  accepted  Proceeding  by  sea,  they  landed  at  Toka.    The 

service  under  the  MahdL  Egyptian  soldiers  fled  before  an  inferior  force 

The  garrison  in  El  Obeid,  when  the  place  of  Bedouins,  and  were  slaughtered  almost  to 

was  first  attacked  in  August,  numbered  6,000  the  last  man.    On  November  12th  the  rebels 

men.    When  they  surrendered  unconditionally  advanced   to   attack   Suakin,    but  were   re- 

and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Mahdi,  polled. 

there  were  8,500.  The  victors  obtained  abont  The  Mahdi  advanced  to  meet  Gen.  Hicks 
$2,600,000  in  treasure.  Iskander  was  em-  from  Kordofan  with  an  army  of  800,000  Sou- 
ployed  by  Mohammed  Achmed  to  persuade  danese.  Hicks  Pasha  divided  his  force  of 
other  Egyptian  officials  to  embrace  his  cause,  about  7,000  into  two  columns;  one  being  sent 

In  the  spring  the  English  made  military  prep-  on  to  cloture  El  Obeid,  while  with  the  other 

arations  to  suppress  the  rebellion.     A  force  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Mahdi's  army  at 

of  7,000  infantry,  120  cuirassiers,  800  Bashi-  Kaz.    The  rebel  forces  were  nearer  than  was 

Bazouk  cavalry,  and  about  80  guns,  was  sent  anticipated,  and  the  Mahdi  had  laid  his  plans 

to  Khartoum.     It  was  joined  on  the  way  skillfuUy.     The   first  engagement  with    the 

by  other  bodies,  which  increased  the  force  to  rebels  was  at  a  point  near  Namna,  where  Gen. 

some  10,000  troops,  and  took  rockets  and  how-  Hicks  encountered  and  worsted  a  considerable 

itzers  in  abundance.    The  Soudan  army  was  body  of  the  Mahdi's  black  allies, 
entirely  distinct  f^om  the  regular  army  organ-        When  they  reached  Namua,  near  the  Obeid 

ized  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.    It  was  composed,  hiUs,  Hicks  Pasha  detached  the  column  which 

in  great  part,  of  the  disbanded  troops  of  Arabi,  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 

and  contained  the  most  unpromising  materials,  fortress.     It   was   this   division   which  the 

Some  were  too  old  for  efficient  service,  and  the  Mahdi,  advancing  from  the  southeast,  engaged 

mi^o^ty  ^'®cd    enlisted    compnlsoriiy.      The  on  ground  selected  by  himself,  November  2d. 

British  had  little  excuse  for  Again  underrating  Gen.  Hicks,  on  bearing  the  firing,  came  up 
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with  the  rest  of  his  forces.    Forming  a  square  and  where  the  lojaltj  of  the  bkck  population 

around  the  camels  and  stores,  tliej  withstood  was  donbtfuL 

the  fierce  and  reckless  onset  of  the  Soudanese  After  the  first  detachments  of  Baker^s  force 
until  evening,  when  the  Mahdi  withdrew,  had  arrived,  the  forts  of  Suakin  were  repeat- 
The  Egyptian  camp-followers  were  thrown  edly  attacked  between  November  26th  and 
into  confusion  by  the  stampeding  of  camels,  December  1st  by  the  slave-dealing  Kabbabish 
but  the  troops  fought  with  admirable  forti*  Arabs,  who  were  the  Mahdi^s  efficient  allies,  in 
tude.  The  next  morning  the  rebels  resumed  the  coast-region.  On  December  2d  a  force  of 
the  attack,  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  well-  600  Soudanese  infantry,  200  Bashi-Bazouks, 
armed  troops  from  Kordofan,  soldiers  who  and  200  cavalry  marched  out  from  Suakin  to 
had  surrendered  at  El  Obeid.  The  Egyp-  attack  the  rebels.  Within  three  hours'  march 
tians  held  their  ground  through  another  day^s  from  the  towi^  they  were  unexpectedly  at- ' 
fighting,  but  on  the  third  morning  the  square  tacked.  They  were  without  their  Remington 
was  broken.  The  battle-ground  had  been  se-  guns — most  of  which  were  strapped  on  the 
lected  by  the  Mahdi  with  his  usual  sagacity,  camels — but  they  executed  the  manoeuvre  in 
It  was  a  narrow,  rocky  passage  between  which  the  Egyptian  soldiers  are  so  well  trained, 
wooded  hills,  in  which  he  had  plaoed  the  guns  the  hollow  square,  and  fought  valiantly  until 
and  rifles  captured  in  former  engagements  in  the  greater  part  of  them  were  killed.  Only 
positions  where  they  could  be  used  with  effect,  fifty  are  reported  to  have  escaped, 
but  where  it  was  impossible  for  Gen.  Hicks  to  Gen.  Baker  was  detained  at  Cairo  by  busi- 
deploy  hb  artillery.  Into  this  ambuscade  the  ness  connected  with  transports  and  supplies 
EgQTptian  advance  column  was  led  by  a  treach-  for  his  relief  expedition  until  the  middle  of 
erous  guide.  The  army  of  Hicks  raaha  was  December.  When  he  arrived  at  Suakin  he 
totally  annihilated.  The  troops  are  reported  had  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  2,800  ffen- 
to  have  fought  three  days  without  water,  darmes,  600  of  them  mounted,  1,600  black 
until  all  their  cartridges  were  expended.  Gren.  troops,  and  4,000  Bedouins,  with  five  guns. 
Hicks  then  ordered  a  bayonet-charse,  but  the  The  gendarmes  were  under  the  command  of 
army  was  immediately  overwhelmed  and  not  a  CoL  Sartorius,  the  blacks  and  half  the  Bed- 
man  escaped.  The  commander-in-chief,  with  ouins  under  Sebehr,  and  the  rest  of  the  Arabs 
Alla-ed-Din,  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  under  Hussein  Pasha.  The  latter  division  was 
Abbas  Bey,  Col.  Farquhar,  M^ors  von  Seek-  to  advance  up  the  Nile  and  join  the  others, 
endorf^  Massy,  Warner,  and  Evans,  Oaptains  advancing  from  Suakin,  between  that  place 
Herlth  and  Anatyaga,  Surgeon-Gen.  Georges  and  Berber.  In  the  mean  time  the  posts  of 
Bey,  Surgeon  Rosenberg,  O^Donovan,  the  well-  Tokar,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  and  Sinkat, 
known  war  correspondent,  a  number  of  Egyp-  midway  between  Suakin  and  Berber,  were  be- 
tian  pashas  and  beys,  and  all  the  officers,  who  leaguered  by  Arabs,  and  the  garrisons  reduced 
numoered  1,200,  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  nearly  to  starvation. 

were  slain.  All  the  camels,  stores,  and  muni-  The  Egyptian  Government,  having  been 
tions,  with  86  Nordenfeldt,  Krnpp,  and  moun-  practically  deprived  of  all  defensive  power  by 
tain  guns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  the  abolition  of  its  army,  oould  only  look  to 
The  annihilation  of  the  main  Soudan  army  England  to  restore  the  provinces  which  had 
at  Sjishgate  left  about  4,000  troops  in  the  been  lost  through  the  English  invasion.  The 
Soudan  scattered  in  various  places.  OoL  Ooet-  British  Government  was  in  a  helpless  dilemma, 
logon,  who  was  almo&t  the  only  surviving  Eu-  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  expose  British 
ropean  in  the  Soudan,  being  the  next  in  com-  troops  to  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  cam- 
mand,  collected  these  scattered  bodies  in  Khar-  paig^  in  the  Soudan,  or  to  employ  Indian  troops 
tonm  and  the  other  important  posts.  for  such  a  purpose  again,  and  equaUy  so  to  bur- 
Baker  Pasha  was  at  once  ordered  to  Suakin  den  the  Egyptian  treasury  with  the  expenses 
with  a  mixed  force  of  gendarmes,  Bedouins,  of  a  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion  if  the  troops 
and  Soudanese.  To  Sebehr  Pasha,  the  former  could  be  raised  in  Egypt,  or  to  call  upon  the 
Soudan  potentate,  was  confided  the  duty  of  r^  British  people  to  help  defray  them.  If  the 
oruiting  and  leading  the  black  and  Arab  iiv  Porte  was  willing  to  attempt  Uie  reconquest  of 
regulars.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  the  Soudan,  it  would  only  be  at  the  price  of 
keep  open  the  line  of  communication  between  impairing  the  position  of  England  in  Egypt. 
Suakin  and  Berber,  so  as  to  afford  an  avenue  The  rebdlion  itself  was  a  menace  to  English 
of  retreat  for  the  Egyptians  in  Khartoum  and  interests  in  the  Delta  and  on  the  canal.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Soudan.  councUs  of  the  English  Cabinet  were  divided 
The  entire  province  of  Sennaar  declared  for  on  Uie  Egyptian  question  from  the  first.  Mr. 
the  Mahdi  as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Hicks  be-  Gladstone  himself  was  opposed  to  establishing 
came  known.  The  majority  of  the  Bedouins  direct  British  dominion  in  any  shape.  The 
of  the  coast,  to  secure  whose  co-operation  was  policy  of  removing  the  occupying  army  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  Egyptian  council  of  leaving  the  Egyptians  to  themselves,  of  letting 
war,  which  decided  on  a  plan  of  operations  them  '*  stew  in  their  own  juice,'*  as  it  was 
at  Oairo,  Joined  the  rebellion.  The  whole  phrased,  was  abandoned.  A  continued  occnpa- 
Soudan  was  involved  except  the  fortified  trad-  tion  of  indefinite  duration  was  now  in  prospect, 
ing  posts,  which  were  held  by  feeble  garrisons^  perhaps  a  permanent  protectorate.    Tet  the 
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abandoDment  of  the  Soadan  most  disappoint  treachery  of  the  civil  officers,  they  were  not 
and  alienate  the  only  class  on  whose  sympa-  delivered.  Baker  received,  in  reply  to  his  dis- 
thies  the  English  counted,  viz.,  the  Khedive  patch,  orders  to  advance  at  once  to  the  relief 
and  the  conrt  and  Government  circle  in  Cairo,  of  Tokar,  which  had  been  thrice  attacked. 
The  movement  started  in  the  Sondan  might  The  belief  in  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the 
spread  to  the  Arabs  of  Asia  and  threaten  the  Mahdi  prevailed  among  the  troops,  while  En- 
power  of  the  Saltan;  bat  it  was  certain,  if  ropean  and  Egyptian  officers  were  alike  per- 
Egypt  were  now  abandoned  by  the  British,  or  snaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  operation, 
unless  a  line  of  military  defense  were  drawn  and  Tet  he  set  out  from  Trinkitat  with  8,000  men, 
effective  measares  taken  to  check  the  Mahdi's  and,  on  February  6,  1884,  advices  arrived  in 
advance,  to  infect  the  discontented  fellaheen  of  Europe  stating  that  a  body  of  Osman  Dig- 
Egypt,  inflame  their  religions  passions,  and  re-  na's  foroee  bad  routed  this  last  Soudan  army 
suit  in  a  new  revolution  and  war  far  more  des-  not  far  from  Tokar.  The  Egyptians  made 
perate  and  sanguinary  than  that  of  Arabi.  no  stand.    In  the  confused  flight  to  Trinkitat, 

The  measures  proposed  by  Great  Britain  about  2,000  were  lost.  The  remnant  were  got 
were  humiliating  to  the  Khedive,  but  he  had  on  a  transport  by  Gen.  Baker,  and  escaped  to 
no  other  choice.  They  were  to  secure  the  alti-  Suakin.  British  marines  landed  there  to  hold 
ance  of  the  Kiog  of  Abyssinia  by  ceding  to  him  the  forts  against  an  attack  from  without,  or 
the  port  of  Massowah,  and  to  abandon  a  great  from  an  insurrection  in  the  town.  A  few  hours 
part  of  the  Soudan,  drawing  the  new  frontier  later  the  newa  arrived  that  400  of  the  garrison 
an4,  line  of  defense  from  Snakln  through  Ber-  at  Sinkat,  which  was  now  reduced  to  subsist 
ber  to  Khartoum.  This  line  it  was  imperative  on  herbage,  in  attempting  to  cut  their  way 
to  hold  for  the  present,  for  it  was  the  only  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  were  over- 
way  of  retreat  for  the  Egyptians  in  the  Soudan,  whelmed  and  the  entire  detachment  destroyed. 
Gren.  Gordon  was  sent  alone  into  the  Soudan  On  the  12th  came  the  news  of  the  annihilation 
to  consolidate  whatever  well-disposed  elements  of  the  remaining  600  and  their  brave  com- 
there  were  remaining  in  the  Sondan,  and  re-  mander,  Tewfik  Bey,  who,  when  the  flnal  stage 
cede  the  western  provinces  to  the  former  sul-  of  hunger  was  reached,  spiked  the  guns,  blew 
tans.  up  the  forts,  and  sought  aeath  in  battle  at  the 

Baker  Pasha  entered  upon  the  campaign  head  of  his  troops. 
without  deflnite  plans.  Except  a  smdl  spring-  ELECTUC  UCHTDICL  ROCBIBS  OF.  Electric 
ling  of  Turks,  he  had  no  material  in  his  army  lighting  has  now  reached  a  condition  in  wludi 
on  which  he  could  rely  for  courage  or  fidelity,  striking  and  fundamental  inventions  have 
The  former  soldiers  of  Arabi  made  up  the  bulk  ceased  to  appear.  The  main  lines  along  which 
of  his  command,  and  they  had  been  driven  into  future  imnrovement  must  go  have  been  laid 
the  ranks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  down,  ana  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
black  troops  recruited  by  Sebehr  were  sua-  those  matters  of  detail  in  the  construction  of 
pected  of  sympathy  with  the  False  Prophet,  apparatus  necessary  to  secure  good  working 
When  they  were  sent  to  Suakin  it  was  judged  and  greater  economy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
advisable  to  remove  Sebehr  Pasha  from  the  improvements  effected  in  the  future,  it  is  very 
command.  Baker,  who  was  given  supreme  certain  that  the  incandescent  lamp  has  taken 
military  and  civil  authority,  hoped  to  trans-  its  final  form,  namely,  that  of  a  stnp  of  resist- 
form  gradually  this  cowardly  and  mutinous  ing  material  inclosed  in  an  exhausted  vessel, 
body  by  recruits  from  Turkey  and  the  islands  while  it  appears  reasonal>ly  probable  that  the 
of  the  Levant.  The  Abyssinians  had  made  a  regulator  arc-lamp  will  maintain  its  aecend- 
military  demonstration  against  the  coveted  port  ency,  though  the  combinations  of  parts  which 
of  Massowah,  in  connection  with  a  revolt  of  may  be  made  in  this  type  of  lamp  can  be  so 
the  Cassala  tribes.  Baker  Pasha  was  empow-  greatly  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out 
ered  to  secure  the  alliance  and  military  co-  with  certainty  the  aurviving  forms.  Hitherto, 
operation  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  by  agreeing  the  regulator  lamp,  having  its  carbons  placed 
to  the  oeasion  of  the  port  and  adjacent  terri-  end  to  end  in  a  vertical  line,  has  given  the 
tory.  His  general  instructions  were  to  pro-  best  photometric  results,  and  been  most  exten- 
tect  the  coast,  relieve  Sinkat,  and  reopen  the  aively  used.  Its  extreme  unsteadiness,  and  the 
Suakin-Berber  line  of  communication.  The  fact  that,  for  most  uses,  it  furnishes  too  strong 
rebels  withdrew  from  Trinkitat  on  the  arrival  a  light  at  one  center,  renders,  however,  itspros- 
of  Baker's  troops  at  Suakin ;  but  the  besieged  pect  of  permanence  less  certain  than  that  of 
garrisons  of  Tokar  and  Sinkat  were  in  ex-  the  incandescent  lamp.  Whether  the  regula- 
treinities.  The  slave-dealing  Arabs  of  the  coast  tor  will  give  place  to  lamps  which  obtain  in- 
had  no  direct  connection  with  the  Mahdi ;  they  creased  steadiness  by  the  interposition  of  a  re- 
constituted a  separate  military  organization,  fractory  material  in  the  arc,  such  as  the  sun- 
under  the  direction  of  Osman  Digna.  lamp,  or  to  those  giving  a  light  due  partly  to  an 

Baker  Pasha  advanced  his  line  to  Trinkitat,  arc  and  partly  to  incandescence,  such  as  open- 

and  then  sent  an  appeal  to  Cairo  for  rifles  to  air  incandescent  lamps,  the  fiiture  can  only 

replace  the  obsolete  muskets  with  which  most  decide.     With   incandescent  lamps  progrefas 

of  his  troops  were  armed.    There  were  Rem-  must  consist  in  the  improvement  of  the  light- 

ingtons  in  Suakin,  but,  owing  to  the  ne^ect  or  giving  body,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand 
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higher  temperatures  safely.  These  lamps  are 
lieing  eontmnallj  improved  in  this  direotion, 
the  lamps  of  to-day  being  very  mnch  better 
than  those  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Two  new  lamps  of  this  kind  have  recently  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  poness  any  advantage  over  pre- 
vioas  ones.  In  one  of  these  the  light-giving 
carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tabe,  and  in 
the  other  it  oonsbts  of  a  platinam  wire  with  a 
carbon  coating.  The  former  of  these  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Alexander  Bernstein,  of  Boston, 
and  the  latter  of  Signer  Oruto,  of  Tnrin.  In 
mannfaotaring  his  tabular  carbons  Mr.  Bern- 
stein at  first  carbonized  straws,  and  later  de- 
gosited  carbon  from  a  carbonaceous  gas  or 
quid  upon  a  metal  mandrel,  which  latter  was 
afterward  dissolved  out  by  acids.  This  method 
was,  however,  abandoned,  and  the  carbons 
formed  by  wrapping  paper  about  a  rod,  the 
successive  layers  of  paper  being  made  to  adhere 
by  ffum  or  paste.  These  paper  tubes  were  then 
carbonized,  in  the  ordinary  way.  O  w  ing  to  the 
great  shrinkage  undergone  by  them  in  process 
of  carbonization,  the  paper  was  finally  replaced 
by  a  closely-woven  textile  fabric  of  cotton  or 
silk.  The  mventor  has  been  able  to  produce 
his  tubes  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  so  that  in  ex* 
temal  appearance  his  lamp  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  now  in  use.  These  carbons 
are  said  to  be  highly  elastic,  so  much  so  that 
they  can  be  bent  nearly  straight,  and  will  spring 
back  to  their  normal  shape.  The  lamp  differs, 
further,  from  present  lamps  in  being  of  quite 
low  resistance^  which  will  prohibit  its  use  in 
any  extensive  multiple-arc  system  of  distri* 
bution.  The  inventor,  however,  contemplates 
placing  them  in  series  as  is  done  with  arc-lanips. 
At  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Electricity,  at  Vi- 
enna, a  number  of  these  lanips  were  shown  of 
65  and  160  candle-power.  The  appearance  of 
the  Uimp  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  nlament  of  the  Cruto  lamp  is  made  by 
raising  a  platinum  wire  to  incandescence  in  a 
carbonaceous  atmosphere,  the  carbon  being  de- 
posited upon  the  wire  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
upon  caroon  filaments  in  the  **  treatment  *'  to 
which  these  are  subjected  by  some  of  their 
makers,  to  render  them  homoflreneous.  An- 
other incandescent  lamp  of  a  decidedly  novel 
character  has  been  patented  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Boullon,  Probert,  and  Soward,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  publicly  shown 
in  operation  as  yet.  Instead  of  first  making 
the  filament  and  then  mounting  it  upon  lead- 
ing-wires and  sealing  them  into  a  glass  globe, 
as  is  done  in  all  other  lamps,  these  inventors 
manufacture  their  filament  by  means  of  the 
current  after  they  have  sealed  the  leading- 
wires  in  place  in  the  globe.  To  this  end  they 
iotrodnoe  two  platinum  wires  in  a  glass  en- 
velope, the  inner  ends  of  these  being  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  intended  length  of  the  fila- 
ment. A  carbonaceous  gas  is  then  introduced 
into  the  globe,  and  a  carfaK:>n  bridge  built  across 
l^om  one  wire  to  the  other  by  passing  electric 


sparks  between  the  platinum  electrodes.  The 
inventors  state  that  they  are  able  by  this  means 
to  produce  a  carbon  filament  of  great  purity, 
ana  one  which,  being  formed  under  the  infin- 
ence  of  the  current,  is  not  disintegrated  by  the 
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prolonged  action  of  the  current  upon  it.  The 
apparent  objection  to  forming  a  filamentary 
conductor  in  this  way  is  the  difiionlty  of  ob- 
taining a  filament  of  uniform  section,  which  is 
essential  to  permanence,  as  otherwise  there  will 
be  spots  throughout  the  conductor  at  greater 
temperature  than  the  remaining  portions,  and 
the  filament  will  tend  to  give  way  at  these 
points  of  greater  strain. 

In  dynamo-machines,  though  new  varieties 
continue  to  be  brought  out,  there  is  but  little 
of  importance  to  chronicle.  An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  dynamos  for  incandes- 
cent lighting  has,  however,  beenpatented  dar- 
ing the  year  by  Mr.  Edward  Weston,  which 
deserves  notice  here.  As  is  well  known,  in- 
candescent lamps  are  arranged  in  what  is 
termed  multiple  arc — ^that  is,  one  terminal 
of  the  lamp  is  connected  to  the  outgoing  and 
the  other  to  the  return  condactor.  Each 
lamp,  therefore,  takes  its  own  supply  of  cur- 
rent independently  of  all  the  rest.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  proper  amount  of  current 
should  pass  through  each  lamp,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  current  should  remain 
constant,  however  the  amount  of  the  current 
varies  as  lamps  are  turned  off  and  on — ^that  is, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  machine  must  be  unvarying.  Mr. 
Weston  succeeds  in  fulfilling  this  condition  hy 
establishing  a  certain  relation  between  the  ar- 
mature and  the  field. 

As  is  well  known,  the  brushes  of  a  dynamo, 
instead  of  resting  upon   the  commutator  at 
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the  theoretical  maximnm  points — the  points 
joined  bj  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  field-mag- 
net poles — are  in  practice  given  a  lead,  or 
displaced  in  the  direction  of  rotation.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Weston,  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  field-magnets  tend  to  induce  magnetic 
poles  in  the  iron  core  of  the  armature  in  the 
line  joining  their  poles,  while  the  rotating  coil 
of  wire  wound  on  the  core  tends  to  induce 
poles  in  this  core  at  points  at  right  angles  to 
this.  The  real  maximum  points  are,  therefore, 
on  a  line  between  the  theoretical  ones  and 
that  joining  the  field-magnet  poles.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  points  changes  with  every  varia- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  field-magnets  dae  to 
variations  in  the  current  flowing  in  the  field- 
coils,  while  the  position  of  the  brushes  remains 
unchanged.  That  the  difference  of  potential 
between  these  should  remain  constant,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  position  of  the  maximum 
points  should  not  change,  and  this  will  be  the 
case  when  the  actual  and  theoretical  positions 
coincide. 

To  realize  this  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  make 
the  magnetic  effect  of  the  field  upon  the  arma- 
ture-core so  greatly  preponderate  over  that  of 
the  wire  upon  it  that  tne  effect  of  this  latter 
is  inappreciable.  Tliis  he  accomplishes  by  mak- 
ing his  field-magnets  of  great  strength,  wind- 
ing but  a  single  layer  of  wire  upon  the  arma- 
ture-core, and  making  this  core,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  sheet-iron  disks,  with  pro- 
jections which  come  close  to  the  face  of  the 
magnet  -  poles.  With  this  construction  Mr. 
Weston  states  that  the  theoretical  and  actual 
maximum  points  so  completely  coincide  that 
the  machine  can  be  run  in  either  direction 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  brushes. 
The  dynamo  is  shunt-wound — ^that  is,  the  field- 
magnets  are  placed  in  a  shunt  to  the  main  cir- 
cuit. 

Mr.  Edison  has  continued  to  improve  the  de- 
tails of  his  system,  his  latest  improvement  be- 
ing an  important  modification  of  his  system  of 
distribution  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of  the 
conductors  is  materially  reduced.  Heretofore 
he  has  used  the  simple  multiple-arc  system. 
In  this  system  each  lamp  requires  its  own  sup- 

Ely  of  current,  so  that,  to  maintain  a  hundred 
imps,  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent must  be  transmitted  as  to  maintain  one. 
If,  however,  the  lamps  be  arranged  on  a  mul- 
tiple-series system — that  is,  a  system  in  which 
each  cross-circuit  contains  two  or  more  lamps 
arranged  in  series^-the  supply  of  current  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  series  circuits  and 
not  upon  the  individual  lamps.  Thus,  if  two 
lamps  be  placed  in  series,  only  one  half  the 
current  will  need  to  be  transmitted  which 
would  be  required  in  the  simple  series.  If 
three  lamps  are  placed  in  series,  only  one 
third  the  current  will  be  required,  and  so  on. 
The  electro-motive  force  of  the  current  must, 
however,  be  proportionately  increased.  The 
defect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  lamps 


are  no  longer  independent  of  each  other: 
whenever  one  of  a  series  is  turned  out,  all  uf 
that  series  must  be.  If  they  were  not,  they 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  increased  current 
which  would  flow  through  them  on  account  of 
the  diminished  resistance  of  the  cross-circuit 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Mr.  Edison  has,  however,  succeeded  in  de- 
vising a  way  of  rendering  the  lamps  in  a  mul- 
tiple-series circuit  independent  of  each  other, 
and  thus  rendering  it  as  practicable  for  a  gen- 
eral distribution  as  the  simple  series.  How  he 
accomplishes  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which 
represents  three  lamps  arranged  in  series  on 
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each  cross-circuit.  The  dynamos  A,  A,  A, 
are  connected  together  in  series,  that  is,  one 
after  another.  The  two  4nain  conductors,  P 
and  N,  are  connected,  the  one  to  the  positive 
pole  of  the  first  machine  and  the  other  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  last.  Between  each  line 
of  lamps  compensating  conductors,  as  Mr.  Edi- 
son terms  them,  are  run  to  the  generators  and 
connected  with  the  conductor  joining  them,  as 
shown.  With  this  condition  of  things,  when 
the  same  number  of  lamps  are  in  each  circuit, 
no  current  will  flow  through  the  compensat- 
ing conductors,  but  will  pass  from  the  main 
positive  conductor  through  each  cross-circuit. 
When,  however,  the  number  of  lamps  is  un- 
equal in  two  adjacent  circuits,  the  excess  of 
current  above  that  necessary  for  the  smaller 
number  of  lamps  will  flow  through  the  com- 
pensating conductor  between  them.  In  prac- 
tice, the  circuits  would  be  so  arranged  that 
the  number  of  lamps  in  adjacent  ones  would 
be  nearly  tlie  same  all  the  time.    The  oompen- 
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sating  condnctors  may  therefore  be  cjaite  Bmall  The  late  J.  B.  Fuller  also  proposed  to  use  tbe 
aod  ineipeDsiTe.  Xliia  metliod  of  dietribatioa  Bjstem  in  1BT9.  His  indacCion-cotlH  were  made 
it  applioable  to  oases  in  which  hnt  one  geaer-  by  wioding  over  an  iron  core  coils  of  coarse 
ator  IS  used,  tie  compeOBStiag  conductor  then  wire  at  each  end  and  a  fine-wire  coil  at  the 
being  connected  to  an  extra  brush  on  tbo  ma-  middle,  the  former  btiing  included  in  the  main 
obine  placed  between  the  two  other  brushes,  circait,  and  the  latter  forming  the  local  circuit 
aa  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  method  of  distribu-  in  which  the  lampa  were  placed.  Any  nnrober 
of  anch  Induction  apparatus  or  groups  of  thetn 
may  be  placed  on  a  circuit  in  Mries  which  the 
tensiOD  of  the  omrent  will  permit,  and  by  con- 
necting the  fine- wire  ceils  in  series  or  in  multi* 
pie  the  intensity  or  the  tension  of  the  lamp-cur- 
rent may  be  varied  within  wide  limits.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Fuller  cut  short  his  experiments 
in  this  direction,  so  that  his  spparatas  was 
never  made  practical  nse  of.  Tne  secondary 
current  was  also  employed  by  Professors 
Thomson  and  Houston  for  operating  their  vi- 
bratory ore-lamp.  For  this  purpose  each  lamp 
WIS  placed  in  a  separate  secondary  circuit,  and 
by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  one  of  the  car- 
boa  electrodes,  osnallj  the  negative,  was  ^vea 
a  rapid  vibratory  motion  to  and  from  the  upper 
positive  carlwo.  This  form  of  lamp  was,  liow- 
ever,  abandoned  by  them,  and  they  subse- 
quently resorted  to  an  arc-lamp  operated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  by  a  continuous  current; 
Various  other  inventors  have  patented  diSer- 
ent  forms  of  indnction  apparatus;  bat  none  of 
them  have  parsed  into  actual  use.  Quite  re- 
cently, bowover,  this  method  has  been  revived 
la  England  b?  Meaers.  Ooulard  and  Oibba,  who 
have  put  the  system  into  operation  along  the 
line  of  the  London  Ifetropolitan  railway  (on- 
deraronnd). 

They   constrnot   th^    induction  -  crnls  by 

forming  each  circnit — primary  and  secondary 

-^f  cables  containing  a  nnmber  of  wires,  and 

then  winding   these    cables  as    the  wire  ia 

ordinarily  wonnd  on  such  apparatus — that  is, 

the  coarse  wire  on  a  central  paper  or  other 

insnlating  tube,  and  the  secondary  over  this. 

The  iron  core  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of 

r».  S.  wires,  and  is  contained  within  a  brass  cylinder, 

tion  has  not  as  yet  been  put  into  use,  bnt  Ifr.    by  the  withdrawal  of  which  the  strength  of 

Edison  deugoB  to  employ  it  in  the  next  electric-    the  secondary  carrent  can  be  regalateJ,  and 

light  dlstriet  which  is  soun  to  be  establiahed  in    oonseqaently  that  of  the  lights.    The  primary 

New  York.    The  great  importance  of  this  sy»-    coil  ia  in  Che  mun  circuit,  tbroogb  which  la 

tern  of  distribution  will  be  appreciated  when    sent  an  alternating  cnrreat  from  an  alternat- 

it  ia  remembered  that  even  with  the  high-re-    ing-current  dynamo.    This  current  is  of  high 

aistanoe  lamps  used  by  Mr.  Edison  the  cost  of    tension,  bat,  as  this  oircoit  is  a  oermanently 

the  street  mains  is  equal  to  the  entire  generat-    closed  metallic  one,  there  is  no  oanger  from 

ing  plant,  and  that  tne  great  outlay  necessary    the  system  on  the  score  of  the  tension  of  the 

for  plant  is  to-day  the  ohief  obstacle  to  fur-    main  cirouit  current, 

niahmg  the  electric  light  cheaply.  Messrs.  Goolard  and  Oibbs  combine  a  nnm< 

The  system  of  diatribatioa,  which  consist*  her  of  their  inducLion-ooila  into  one  spparatDS 
in  placing  the  lamps  or  other  apparatas  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the  lighting  re- 
used in  the  aeoondary  oircuit  of  an  inductjon-  quired — say,  that  of  a  private  hoase — and  con- 
ooil,  the  primary  coil  of  which  ix  in  the  main  neot  the  coils  so  that  any  desired  combination 
circuit,  has  been  proposed  by  various  inventors  of  them,  in  series  or  multiple,  may  be  made. 
In  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Edison  himself  The  seoondary  currents  can  therefore  be  made 
took  out  some  patents  on  this  method  of  dia-  to  give  currents  of  high  tension  snitable  tor 
tributioD,  though  he  has  never  put  it  into  a  number  of  arc- lamps  in  series,  or  low  tension 
practical  nse.  U.  Jablochkoff,  in  I6T7,  used  such  as  are  required  for  inoandeacent  lamps  in 
thia  ayetem  with  his  candles,  employing  for  multiple.  In  the  inatallatioo  on  the  Metro- 
iitiM  pnrpoae  an  alternating-corrent  generator,    politan  railway  five  stations  ore  lighted,  each 
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one  being  proyided  with  iin  induction  appa-  a  canal  with  locks,  which  woald  accommodate 
ratus,  or  "  secondary  generator,"  as  the  in-  barges  and  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  trans- 
ventors  term  it.  The  main  line  consists  of  a  atlantic  steamers.  The  obstruction  of  this 
copper  wire  but  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diame-  promising  scheme  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
ter,  and  is  of  a  total  length,  out  and  back,  of  carrying  out  great  public  improvements  in 
fifteen  miles.  At  each  station  a  portion  of  the  Great  Britain,  where  monopolies  not  only 
coils  are  gronped  in  multiple  arc  for  the  sup-  wield  political  power  but  possess,  as  *^  vested 
ply  of  Swan  incandescent  lamps,  and  others  for  interests,"  a  legal  status,  which  is  not  accord- 
both  regulator  arc-lamps  and  Jablochkoff  can-  ed  to  an  equal  extent  in  any  other  state.  The 
dies.  As  each  different  class  of  lamps  has  its  "  plateway  "  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
own  circuit  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  dl  ter  has  been  given  up.  The  third  great  Alpine 
sorts  of  electrical  apparatus  can  be  readily  tunnel  has  been  bored  by  the  Austrian  Govem- 
nsed  without  difficulty.  This  constitutes  an  ment.  The  works  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
important  advantage  over  the  system  of  direct  and  Panama  canals  are  progressing,  and  under 
supply,  as  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  can  not  the  same  auspices  the  project  of  inundating 
be  successfully  worked  in  the  same  circuit.  The  the  Algerian  ehotU  is  assuming  definite  shape, 
only  way  in  which  the  two  can  be  supplied  by  The  Suez- canal  controversy  has  given  rise  to 
the  same  street  conductors  is  by  the  use  of  the  several  projects,  the  most  probable  and  practi- 
secondary  battery.  No  tests  of  the  loss  due  to  cable  of  which  is  that  of  enlarging  the  present 
the  secondary  generator  system  have  yet  been  canal  and  building  a  second  one  of  equal  size 
published,  and  we  can  not  therefore  estimate  to  accommodate  the  return  traffic.  In  Ger- 
its  economic  value.  The  extreme  flexibility  of  many  a  canal  is  proposed  from  Strasburg  to 
the  system,  however,  will  give  it  a  prominent  the  Rhine,  which,  by  connecting  with  the 
place  in  the  distribution  of  electricity,  if  this  French  system  of  canals,  would  establish  wa- 
loss  be  not  too  great.  ter- communication  between  the  North  sea  and 

The  storage-battery  system  of  distribution  the  Mediterranean, 
for  incandescent  lamps  has  made  but  little  The  old  project  of  a  Euphrates  valley  rail- 
headway  during  the  year.  Despite  the  flourish  road  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Sultan,  who 
with  which  successive  improvements  in  second-  believes  that  such  a  railroad  would  in  Asia 
ary  batteries  have  been  announced,  this  appa-  have  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in  the  last 
ratus  is  still  in  an  experimental  shape.  Ex-  Russian  war.  The  latest  plan  is  that  of  Lerkis 
perience  has  shown  that  the  battery  deterio-  Bey  Ballian,  who  proposes  to  carry  the  line 
rates  rapidly  in  use,  its  first  cost  is  high,  and  from  Saladieh  (Seleucia),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ite  return  is  too  low  to  make  its  use  as  an  Orontea,  to  Bagdad,  690  miles.  Another,  the 
element  in  a  distributive  system  economical.  Caralet  project,  wonld  make  the  western  ter- 
Wh ether  it  can  be  converted  into  a  practical  minus  at  Alexandrette,  opposite  Oyp>'tis.  There 
commercial  apparatus  remains  to  be  seen,  but  are  several  others,  new  and  old.  The  promot- 
the  present  opmion  in  the  electrical  world  is  ers  must  be  satisfied  in  their  demands  on  the 
not  hopeful  of  its  future.  Porte  with  extensive  land-grants  like  those 

EBTGINEEEINCL  The  year  1883  saw  the  coin-  given  to  railroads  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
pletion  in  the  United  States  of  two  of  the  most  ernment.  The  Improvements  of  the  Danube 
remarkable  high-level  bridges  in  the  world,  are  to  be  extended  as  far  as  practicable  up  to 
one  of  the  wire-suspension  type,  identified  the  Iron  Gate,  and  the  dangerous  reefs  in  that 
with  American  engineering,  the  other  on  the  remarkable  chasm,  which  necessitate  the  un- 
oantilever  principle,  a  new  and  important  de-  loading  and  reloading  of  steamers  passing 
velopment,  the  merit  of  which  may  be  ascribed  through,  are  soon  to  be  cleared  away, 
more  particularly  to  the  English  school  of  en-  The  harbor-works  at  Trieste,  which  have 
gineers.  Two  more  of  the  great  trunsconti-  taken  fifteen  years  of  labor  and  an  expenditure 
nental  railroads  were  completed  within  the  of  $7,800,000,  were  completed  in  1888.  By 
year,  and  American  enterprise  is  pushing  the  running  out  three  piers,  700  feet  long  and  from 
reticulations  of  the  American  railroad  system  250  to  276  feet  broad,  the  old  roadstead,  which 
into  Mexico.  A  great  ship-canal  is  projected  was  exposed  and  insecure,  was  converted  into 
across  the  isthmus  of  Florida.  The  Congress  three  basins,  85  acres  in  extent  each,  with  from 
of  Nicaragua  in  October,  1888,  authorized  the  26  to  48  feet  depth  of  water.  A  mole  8,600 
t^ovemment  to  guarantee,  in  association  with  feet  long,  running  parallel  with  the  shore  at 
the  other  governments  of  Central  America,  8  the  distance  of  1,000  feet,  protects  the  harbor 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  project-  from  the  northeast,  southeast,  and  southwest 
ed  Nicaraguan  canal  for  twenty  years  after  the  winds.  A  pier  250  feet  long,  projecting  in  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  which  capital  shall  direction  of  the  northeast  end  of  the  break- 
not  exceed  $76,000,000.  water,  at  right  angles  to  it,  gives  a  protected 

In  Europe  the  Channel  tunnel  project  was  entrance  to  the  haven  816  feet  in  width.    The 

oondemnea  on  strategic  grounds  by  a  Pari  la-  length  of  quays  in  the  ba.«ins  is  about  two 

mentary  Commission.    The  Manchester  ship-  miles.    The  soil  is  so  unstable  that  the  quay 

canal  met  with  political  opposition,  and  the  walls  had  to  be  reconstructed  about  a  year 

project  has  been  altered  from  that  of  a*  tidal  after  they  were  built.    The  Italian  Govem- 

water-way  for  ocean -steamships  to  a  plan  for  ment  is  engaged  in  naval  harbor  works  on  an 
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extensive  scale.    In  Belgium  and  other  conn-  Haifa,  the  golf  of  Acre,  to  Zenn,  25  miles,  and 

tries  harbor  improvements  are  in  progress,  another  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah 

The  proposed  tunnel  under  the  strait  of  Mes-  to  Ain  Gerundel,  40  miles,  the  intermediate 

sina  will  have  a  total  length  of  13,546  metres,  depression,  825  cubic  miles  in  extent,  will  be 

of  which  4,638  metres  lie  under  the  strait.  The  flooded  in  nine  months^  time.    The  inland  sea, 

estimated  cost  is  $14,200,000.    A  bold  scheme  thus  created,  filling  the  Jordan  bottom  and 

for  a  bridge  across  the  strait,  with  spans  of  Dead  sea  basin  from  Lake  Huleh  to  Ain  Ge- 

over  1,000  yards,  also  finds  advocates.  rundel,  with  the  two  sbort  cuttings,  which 

EalaigeMMl  ef  the  Smi  CanaL— The  question  could  be  dug  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,000,  inckd- 

of  widening  or  duplicating  the  Suez  canal  to  ing  port  works  at  Herifa.  would  furnish  a  nav- 

aocommodate  the  traffic  which  has  outgrown  igable  water- waj  through  which  vessels  could 

its  capacity,  is  still  in  the  phase  of  political  steam  at  full  speed  in  a  minimum  depth  of  40 

controversy,  and  in  its  politico-commercial  as-  feet  of  water.    It  would  be  scarcely  wider 

pect  is  treated  in  the  article  on  the  Susz  than  the  Dead  sea,  and  would  submerse  only 

Cakax.    Tbe  opposition  which  seeks  to  nul-  a  small  portion  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Jor- 

lify  the  franchises  and  abrogate  the  concessions  dan  valley,  and  none  of  the  important  sites  of 

of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  on  such  fallacious  religious  interest.  Many  other  advantages,  com- 

grounds  as  that  the  exdnsive  right  to  construct  mercial,  political,  and  sanitary,  are  adduced  by 

*^  a "  canal  meant  "  one "  canal,  or  that,  if  the  advocates  of  this  scheme, 

other  companies  were  debarred,  the  Egyptian  The  alternative  scheme,  of  a  second  canal 

Government  could  make  a  new  canal,  on  the  constructed  across  the  isthmus  with  English 

arbitrary  plea  that  S^d  Pasha  had  no  sever-  capital,  to  compete  with  tbe  Lesseps  canal, 

eign  right  to  grant  privileges  over  an  interna-  would  have  serious   financial   and  technical 

tionfd  highway,  or  the  simple  argument  of  problems  to  solve,  after  overriding  the  legal 

might,  finds  its  animtu  in  the  desire  of  British  difficulty  and  braving  the  danger  of  a  rupture 

ship-owners  to  compel  the  company  to  reduce  with  the  French  Government.    Shut  out  from 

the  rate  of  toll  allowed  in  the  concessions,  just  the  Great  and  Little  Bitter  lakes  and  Lake 

as  in  the  early  period  of  its  operation  they  Tlmsah,  a  canal  of  sufficient  section  to  suit  the 

compelled  the  directors  of  the  canal  to  adopt  present  requirements  of  navigation  would  re- 

the  lioorsom  system,  which  deducts  the  space  quire  three  times  as  much  excavation  as  the 

occupied  by  enffines,  fuel,  etc.,  in  rating  the  Suez  canal  did,  and  without  the  forced  labor 

capacity  of  vessels,  instead  of  levyiiu^  ten  francs  which  M.  de  Lesi^eps  had  at  his  command, 

a  ton  on  the  real  capacity  of  a  snip.    M.  de  The  Suez  Company  would  be  unwilling  to  con- 

Lesseps  was  less  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  an  vey  the  plant  and  supplies  to  the  different 

alternative  canal,  from  the  fact  that  Ids  canal  points  along  the  line.    There  would  also  be 

occupies  the  Thalweg  of  the  isthmus.  two  new  entrance-ports  to  create  at  an  enor- 

Of  the  different  schemes  to  take  the  im-  mous  cost, 
provemont  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Suez  Canal  As  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  Suez 
Company  that  were  proposed,  those  which  canal,  the  practical  problem  in  engineering  re- 
took no  account  of  the  rights  of  the  company  solved  itself  into  the  auestion  whether  it  would 
were  naturally  of  a  bold  and  visionary  charao-  be  better  to  enlarge  tne  present  cand  or  ezoa- 
ter.  Tbe  project  of  a  fresh- water  canal  from  vate  a  new  one  hy  the  side  of  it.  The  second 
Alexandria  to  Suez  by  way  of  Cairo  was  re&-  proposal  had  the  recommendation  of  greatly 
ommended  on  the  ground  of  its  combininn^  oiminishiDg  the  risk  of  a  total  stoppage  of  the 
irrigation  with  navigation.  It  was  formerly  route,  of  <M)viating  the  necessity  of  stopping 
entertained  by  the  Khedive  Ismail.  But,  aside  at  sidings  to  allow  other  vessels  to  pass,  and 
from  its  cost,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  also  the  danger  of  collision  between  vessels  go- 
expose  the  great  and  increasing  commerce  of  ing  in  opposite  directions ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Suez  route  to  the  delays  and  accidents  of  it  bad  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  more  labor 
a  long  canal,  whose  navigability  depends  on  and  outlay,  and  of  increasing  the  working  ex- 
the  workings  of  a  system  of  locks.  A  still  peases  for  supervision  and  administration,  and 
more  adventurous  scheme  is  that  proposed  by  for  repairs. 

Gen.  Gordon,  to  create  a  new  passage  from  the  The  Works  Committee  of  the  Suez  Canal 

Mediterranean  to  the  Red  sea  by  flooding  the  Company,  in  Jannary,  1888,  adopted  the  fol- 

depressed  valley  of  the  Jordan.    This  scheme  lowing  programme  of  improvements   which 

was  broached  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  ob-  were  expected  to  double  the  present  capacity  of 

Jeoted  to  not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  the  canal : 

from  the  stand-point  of  engineering  science.  «.-.       .,             ».*_*v%        ,* 

nalAiilafinna  wafa  m«<lA  tn  flbnw  that  it  woiilil  Bectifloation  Of  the  west  bene  of  ttio  Channel  of 

Ualculations  were  maae  to  snow  tnat  it  wouw  ^^^^  outer  port  of  Port  Said  ;  formation  of  a  new  ba^in 

tike  a  full  century  for  a  stream  90  feet  broad  ^  ^^^  Said ;  widening  of  the  oonal  in  the  passage 

and  15  feet  deep  to  fill  the  depression,  owing  of  the  small  Bitter  Ukee;  widening  of  the  oanal  bo- 

to  the  extraordinary  evaporation  and  absorp-  tween  Suez  and  Kilometre  153  ;  doubling  of  the  Is- 

tion  in  that  region.    Gen.  Gordon,  after  study-  ^^  "J^Jio^;  f"^*^*^™*"*  jj  ^^^^^  station,  and 

:««  *K^  ^^t-^J^  ^^^Ai*\rx^a  ^f  fkT  T^»i«n  viTi  of  *he  station  at  Kilometre  188 ;  rectification  of  the 

ing  the  natnr^  conditions  of  the  Jordan  val-  ^„^^  ^^^  ^^  rp.,^^^  ^^^^  :  ^^  of  the'southcm 

ley,  came  to  toe  conclusion  toat  by  cutting  a  oarve*of  the  small  lakes;  also  of  the  northern  curve 

canal  60  yards  wide  and  8  yards  deep  from  of  £1  Qniar;  also  of  theounre  of  Touasoom;  widen- 
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ing  of  the  canal  off  Port  Tewflk;  deepening  of  the  would  render  fertile  a  broad  belt  of  deaert-land 

baaln  of^  Port  Tewflk ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  to  the  north,  constitnting  the  whole  interior  of 

maaoniy-wor  Algeria  and  Tnnis,  where  there  are  nameroos 

They  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  advisa-  fresh-water  wells,  and  where  nothing  bat  rain 
bility  of  ontting  a  second  canal  parallel  to  the  is  wanted  to  make  the  soil  exceedinglj  pro- 
first,  in  anticipation  of  a  still  greater  traffic,  dnctive.  The  catting  would  be  through  sand, 
This  scheme  was  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  except  in  some  places  where  a  calcareous  rock 
between  M.  deLesseps  and  the  British  Govern-  is  met  with ;  which,  however,  is  hardly  more 
ment.  The  section  of  the  Suez  canal  is  too  than  sufficient  to  furnish  materials  for  break- 
small  for  vessels  of  such  dimensions  as  are  now  waters,  piers,  and  buildings.  The  total  cost  is 
built  for  the  Indian  and  Australian  trade,  irre-  estimated  by  M.  de  Lesseps  at  150,000,000 
spective  of  the  question  of  overcrowding  and  francs,  and  the  time  to  complete  it  five  years, 
blockades.  The  passage  is  too  narrow  and  shal-  Fiuow  CaiaL — The  works  on  the  Panama 
low  to  allow  them  to  steer  properly,  particu-  canal  are  progressing,  though,  from  the  ina- 
larly  at  such  a  slow  speed  as  five  knots  an  bility  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  raise  a  new  loan  in 
hour,  the  maximum  in  the  present  canal.  It  the  spring,  it  is  evident  that  the  feasibility  of 
was  on  this  account  that  the  English  ship-own-  carrying  out  some  impcM'tant  features  of  the 
ers,  in  their  conferences  with  M.  de  Lesseps  original  plan  is  doubted.  The  reports  of  the 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  urged  the  neces-  director- general,  M.  Dingier,  on  the  ezcava- 
sity  of  enlarging  the  section  of  the  present  tions  are  encouraging.  The  quantity  of  earth 
canal  as  more  pressing  than  that  of  separate  to  be  removed  is  placed  at  100,000,000  cubic 
channels  for  vessels  going  in  opposite  direc-  metres,  instead  of  80,000,000  as  previously  esti- 
tions.  He  promised  to  meet  their  views  and  mated ;  but  the  absence  of  the  expected  rock 
have  the  plans  for  the  improvements  drawn  up  excavation,  and  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  re- 
on  the  basis  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present  duce  the  estimated  cost  from  10  francs  a  metre 
canal,  which  wiU  take  precedence,  and  a  oorre-  to  about  one  third  of  that  rate.  Much  of  ihe 
spondingly  larger  sectional  area  in  the  pro-  excavation  is  done  by  negro  laborers,  who  work 
Jected  parallel  passage.  more  cheaply  than  the  machines  which  were 

Isttmu  Af  €ortath  CtnaL — The  Isthmus  of  Cor-  brought  for  the  purpose.    M.  de  Lesseps  esti- 

inth  canal,  which  was  begun  in  .the  spring  of  mates  the  total  cost  at  500,000,000  francs,  not 

1882,  and  is  expected  to  take  four  years,  pro-  including  the  reserve  fund  of  100, 000, 000  francs 

ceeds  with  greater  rapidity  since  the  intro-  for  unforeseen  expenses.    He  asserts  positively 

dnction,  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  of  gigantic  that  the  canal  will  be  completed  within  the 

steam-excavators  constructed  in  France.    The  five  years  originaUy  calculated,  which  end  in 

length  of  the  canal  is  6,842  metres.    Its  depth  1886. 

and  width  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Suez        The  proposed  high  dam  in  the  valley  of  the 

canal.    It  will  save  ships  from  the  Adriatic  Chagres  is  one  of  the  most  dubious  features  in 

trading  with  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Danube,  or  the  canal  plans.    The  reservoir  at  high  water 

the  Black  sea,  as  mach  as  185  marine  miles,  is  to  cover  an  area  of  6,750  acres,  and  contain 

and  those  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlan-  1,000,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water.    The  di- 

tic  about  half  that  distance.    At  present  5,800  rectory  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  building  the 

large  steamers  and  800  war- vessels,  besides  a  canal  without  locks,  and  determined  to  make 

large  number  of  sailing-craft,  nail  around  Cape  a  lateral  canal  and  three  locks  at  Panama. 
Matapan  every  year,  enough  to  famish  the        The  total  length  of  the  canal  from  the  At- 

canal,  to  begin  with,  a  traffic  of  nearly  6,000,000  lantic  to  t^e  islands  of  Naos  and  Flamenco, 

tons.    The  site  of  the  new  town  of  Istnmia,  at  where  it  joins  the  Pacific,  is  74  kilometres.    It 

the  iEgean  outlet  of  the  canal,  is  exceedingly  is  divided  into  12  sections,  the  most  important 

healthfiil.    There  was  no  mortality  among  the  of  which  are  Colon,  Gorgona,  Obispo,  l^pera- 

workmen  from  climatic  causes  during  the  first  dor,  Cnlebra,  and  Paraiso.    On  all  the  sections 

year's  operations.  80  steam-excavators,  40  locomotives,  and  800 

Sallara  8ea« — M.  de  Lesseps,  after  a  personal  tip- wagons  were  at  work  in  the  autumn.    The 

examination  of  the  route  of  the  canal  with  force  of  laborers  was  then  10,000  men,  which 

which  Commandant  Roudaire  proposes  to  in-  number  was  expected  to  be  augmented  at  the 

undate  the  ehotU  of  Tunis  and  Algeria,  declared  beginning  of  the  fine  season  in  December  to 

his  adhesion  to  the  project,  which  be  has  fa-  15,000.    About  two  thirds  of  the  grand  cutting 

vored  from  its  inception,  and  aided  in  its  pre-  between  Obispo  and  Paraiso  was  excavated  by 

liminary  fltacres.    The  chottgy  or  alkaline  basins,  Oct.  15th.    It  is  expected  that  in  1884,  when 

depressed  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra-  all  the  machinery  will  be  on  the  ground,  the 

nean,  extend  in  an  irregular  chain  from  Gabes  excavations  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  4,000,- 

to  the  town  of  Biskra  in  the  desert,  800  miles  000  cubic  metres  a  month.    On  Oct.  15th  the 

inland.   The  large  lake  which  would  be  formed  harbor- works  at  Colon  were  nearly  completed, 

by  flooding  the  depressed  area  would  be  not  An  entire  town  had  sprang  up  there,  with 

Jess  than  2,000  or  8,000  square  miles  in  extent,  numerous  workshops  and  warehouses,  and  con-^ 

and  deep  enoagh  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  necting  railroads  for  the  distribution  of  mate- 

which  could  enter  easily  by  the  nearly  straight  rial.    The  terre  plein  and  breakwater  were 

canal.    The  creation  of  such  a  landlocked  sea  finished.    A  cuttmg  was  opened  at  the  spot 
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called  Monkey  RUl,  with  the  object  of  filling  was  turned  mto  its  former  course  by  means  of 

up  the  lagoons  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  a  dam  constructed  in  1887  or  1838,  by  order 

Oolon,  in  order  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi*  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  prevent  the  Russians 

tions.    The  120  horse-power  dredgers  remove,  from  using  it  as  an  avenue  of  approach  to  his 

each  of  them,  6,000  cubic  metres  of  earth  a  capital.    In  1853  the  Russians  broke  the  dam 

day.    The  machines  of  the  Franco-American  and  allowed  the  waters  to  flow  into  the  dry 

Trading  Company,  which  were  built  in  Look-  bed  of  the  Jany  Darya,  but  finding  that  the 

'  port,  N.  T.,  excavate  2,000  metres.    This  com-  Syr  Darya  was  rendered  too  shallow  for  steam- 

pany  has  contracted  to  dig  the  Pacific  opening  boat  communication,  they  restored  the  work, 

from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  raraiso  In  1883  a  channel  was  reopened,  and  the 

within  the  term  of  two  years.  water   soon    penetrated  as   far    as   Irkibai. 

fitrida  ShtH^Mudi — A  project  for  a  tide-water  Whether  the  main  volume  of  the  river  can 
oanal  across  the  upper  part  of  the  Florida  be  diverted  into  the  new  course,  and  whether 
Peninsula  has  been  taken  up  by  s  oompany  it  can  be  made  to  flow  into  the  Amou  or  the 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  commercial  Sea  of  Aral,  is  still  doubtful.  The  work  al- 
prospects  of  this  canal  are  more  encouraging  ready  accomplished  will  restore  fertility  to  a 
than  those  of  the  again  intermitted  Oape  Cod  large  portion  of  the  Kizil  Kum  desert,  and  im- 
cutting,  for  the  800  miles  of  navigation  which  prove  the  military  and  caravan  communica- 
it  will  save  were  described  by  Commodore  tions  with  Khiva  and  the  Amou  Darya  station. 
Maury  as  being  as  dangerous  as  any  in  the  DralMge  tf  LakeMmhtketi — ^The  reclamation 
world.  The  annual  losses  from  wrecks  on  the  of  swamp -lands  on  an  enormoua  scale  has 
southern  coast  of  Florida  are  computed  to  been  undertaken  in  Florida  by  an  association 
amount  to  $5,000,000.  A  saving  of  1  per  cent  of  American  and  English  capitalists.  The 
in  insurance  is  therefore  counted  on.  The  Florida  Land  Improvement  Company,  organ- 
commerce  which  goes  through  Florida  Pass  ized  by  Hamilton  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  in ' 
annually  is  said  to  be  three  timee  as  great  addition  to  4,000.000  acres  of  State  lands  which 
as  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  canaL  The  route  were  obtained  by  purchase,  selected,  and  in 
selected  is  from  a  point  on  the  Suwanee  river,  great  part  resold,  one  half  being  taken  by  an 
to  a  point  above  Jacksonville  on  the  St.  John's  English  syndicate  and  several  hundred  thousand 
river — a  distance  of  somewhat  over  60  mileSk  acres  of  the  remainder  bv  other  purchasers, 
The  estimated  cost  u  $20,000,000.  received  authorization  to  drain  the  Okechobee 

The  Im  Gatot — ^The  removal  of  the  obstrno-  district,  covering  11,000,000  acres,  on   terms 

tions  in  the  cataracts  and  narrows  of  the  Dan*  giving  the  oompany  for  its  service  one  half  of 

obe,  odled  the  Iron  Gate,  at  the  point  whore  the  land  reclaimed.    There  are  some  sections 

'the  Austro-Hungarian,  Servian,  and  Rouma-  in  the  overflowed  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  pine- 

nian  boundaries  meet,  was  attemnted  in  1781,  lands  of  Southern  Florida,  which  are  sup- 

and  again  in  1834.    The  scheme  nas  been  de-  posed  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 

ferred  up  to  the  present  in  pursuance  of  the  of  sugar  as  any  soil  in  the  world.    The  cane 

protective  policy  of  the  Austrian  and  Hunga-  can  be  harvested  in  saccharine  maturity,  as 

rian  Governments,  which  feared  the  compe-  the  region  is  south  of  the  frost -line;    but 

tition  of  foreign  manu&ctures,  and  even  of  whether  it  will  propagate  itself  for  a  suc- 

American  grain.    In  1883  it  was  again  taken  cession  of  years  by  ratooning,  as  in  Cuba,  is 

up,  and  arraufcements  were  made  for  the  final  not  yet  established.     These   lands  are   also 

ezeoution  of  this  important  and  difficult  work  suitable  for  Jute,  which  is  grown  in  Florida 

of  engineering.    On  June  4th,  an  accord  was  of  a  superior  staple  and  luster.    The  feasi- 

reached  between  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  bility  of  draining  Lake  Okechobee  was  e»- 

ministries,  in  a  conference  at  Vienna,  by  which  tablished  in  1879,  in  a  survey  ordered  to  be 

the  Hungarian  Government  undertook  the  regu-  made  by  the  Federal  Gk>vemment.  Col.  Meigs, 

lation  of  the  river.    The  agreement  of  Servia  who  conducted  the  survey,  calculated  the  level 

and  Roumania  was  obtiuned.    The  cost  is  to  of  Lake  Hickpoohee,  connecting  with   Lake 

be  reimbursed  by  the  levy  of  tolls  for  the  Okechobee,  to  be  22  feet  above  mean  low 

period  of  ninety  years.    The  various  estimates  tide.    A  survey  made  in  1881  demonstrated 

range  from  10,000,000  to  22,000,000  florins,  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Okechobee  above 

The    general  plan  which  was  adopted  was  the  low-wat«r  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  was 

worked  out  by  the  American  engineer  Mao-  25  feet.     When  Lake  Okechobee  overflows 

Alpine.  its  banks  and  backs  the  waters  of  its  numer- 

Dlvenka  vf  the  Sjr  Darya. — Schemes  for  ons  tributaries,  submerging  the  entire  sur- 
changing  the  course  of  the  Syr  (Jazartes)  and  rounding  country,  a  portion  of  the  overflow 
that  of  the  Amou  (Ozns)  have  been  under  the  finds  its  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  slug- 
consideration  of  the  Russian  Government  for  fish  and  tortuous  channels  through  Coloosa- 
some  Ume.  Both  of  the  principal  rivers  of  natchie  river  and  other  outlets.  The  company 
Turkestan  have  followed  different  channels  at  began  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Coloosahatchie 
different  periods.  The  partial  diversion  of  the  in  January,  1882,  and  made  connection  with 
Syr  into  the  bed  of  the  Jany  Darya  is  a  work  the  lake  on  Dec.  10,  1882.  A  steady  current 
of  no  great  difficulty,  as  it  was  accomplished  set  through  this  channel,  which  relieved  a 
by  the  Kara  Kalpaks  about  1760.    The  river  large  surface  of  swamp-land  adjacent  to  the 
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lake,  and  lowered  the  level  of  tbe  neighbor-  be  unloaded  and  brought  np  again.    Hydranlio 

iijg  lakes.    The  outlet  canals  connecting  Oke-  power  is  nsed  also  in  drawing  the  barrows 

chobee  with  the  Coloosahatchie  river  are  to  whioh  bring  the  excavated  material  np  an  in- 

be  made  navigable.     The  first  one  made  is  cline  to  the  banks,  where  it  is  nsed  for  filling 

62,000  feet  long.    The  company  next  deepened  np.    The  larger  of  the  two  graving  docks  is 

and  straightened  the  Eissiminee   and  Little  550  by  65  feet  at  bottom,  with  2H  feet  of 

rivers  which  connect  the  Tchopekaliza  lake  water  on  the  sill ;  the  larger  one  is  512  by  81 

with  Okechobee.  Oanals  6  feet  deep  were  cut,  feet,  with  19i  feet  of  water.    The  pnmping- 

and  a  current  was  obtained  of  21  miles  an  hour,  engines  used  in  emptying  the  dry  docks  are 

By  May,  1888,  the  level  of  the  upper  lake  had  employed  also  in  maintaining  the  water  in  the ' 

fidlen  5  feet.    At  that  time  880,000  acres  had  main  dock  at  the  proper  level,  the  supply  being 

been  redeemed.    The  excavation  was  done  en-  drawn  from  an  inland  stream  which  is  freer 

tirely  with  steam-dredges.  from  sediment  than  the  Humber. 

HiO  Harbor  ImproveMenlBi — The  new  dock  at  ArlWrg  TnuieL — The  headings  met  in  the 
Hull  is  intended  to  meet  the  growing  demands  great  tunnel  through  the  Arlberg  in  the  Rhn- 
of  a  port  which,  next  to  London  and  Liverpool,  tian  Alps  on  Nov.  14th.  The  tunnel  is  nearly 
has  the  largest  commerce  of  any  in  the  British  6^  miles  long,  taking  rank  immediately  after 
Islands.  In  connection  with  the  New  Bams-  the  St.  Gothard  and  Mont  Cenis  tunnels.  The 
ley  railway,  running  to  the  Yorkshire  collier-  exact  length  of  the  new  tunnel  is  10,270  me- 
ies,  tbe  new  dock  enables  Hull  to  become  a  tres,  that  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  12,823, 
large  coal  outport.  The  Humber  brings  ships  that  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  14,900.  The 
of  deepest  draught  up  to  Hull  at  any  state  of  object  of  the  work  is  to  shorten  tbe  distance 
the  tiae.  Besides  the  river  Hull,  which  winds  between  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  to  give 
through  the  town  and  constituted  the  old  Austria  direct  communication  with  the  railroad 
harbor,  but  which  is  available  only  for  small  systems  of  Western  Europe  and  render  her  in- 
▼essels  at  high  water,  there  were  seven  wet  dependent  of  the  South  German  railroads  over 
docks  with  a  total  area  of  76}  acres.  The  new  which  the  traffic  has  hitherto  had  to  pass, 
basin,  called  the  Alexandra  dock,  is  46}^  acres  Starting  from  Innspruck,  the  new  line  is  oar- 
in  extent,  and  a  new  one  in  course  of  construe-  ried  along  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Inn  to  Lan- 
tion  contains  10}  acres,  giving  the  city  a  to-  deck.  At  that  point  the  difficult  part  of  the 
tal  area  of  wet-dock  accommodation  of  188}  work  began.  From  Landeck  to  St.  Antoine, 
acres.  The  Alexandra  dock  will  accommodate  where  the  road  enters  the  tunnel,  the  total 
the  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  grain-trade  rise  is  1,721  feet.  The  gradient  in  the  valley 
with  California  and  India.  To  construct  it,  of  Rosanna  is  one  in  forty.  The  distance 
160  acres  of  the  foreshore  were  reclaimed  by  between  Landeck  and  Bludenz,  the  other  ter- 
embanking,  of  which  100  acres  are  occupied  minus  of  the  road,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
by  tbe  wet  dock  and  two  graving  docks,  their  Arlberg  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Yorarlberg, 
quays,  warehouses,  roads,  railways,  etc.  The  is  85  miles.  This  section  is  a  mountain  rail- 
works  have  a  frontage  on  the  river  of  6,000  road  all  the  way.  The  Panznau  vaUey  is 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  8,500  feet.  The  dock  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  each  of  197 
2,800  feet  long  by  1,000  wide.  It  is  entered  feet  span.  The  tunnel  first  planned  by  Gen. 
through  a  lock  550  feet  long  and  85  feet  in  Nordlmg,  who  surveyed  the  route,  was  a 
width,  having  three  pairs  of  gates  and  a  cais-  smaller  one  higher  in  the  mountain ;  but  the 
son  at  the  entrance.  The  sea-bank  between  Austrian  Government  determined  not  to  spare 
the  basin  and  the  river  is  1}  mile  long,  being  expense  in  a  work  of  so  great  political  and 
composed  of  200,000  tons  of  chalk,  faced  with  commercial  importance,  and  the  tunnel  was 
stone,  with  an  outward  slope  of  one  in  two.  made  longer,  in  order  to  lessen  the  gradef,  and 
The  trumpet-shaped  entrance,  860  feet  wide,  wider,  so  as  to  accommodate  two  tracks  in* 
is  formed  by  timber  wharves  built  upon  creo-  stead  of  one. 

soted  piles.    The  depth  over  the  sill  is  84  feet       The  work  of  boring  began  in  June,  1880, 

at  high  spring-tide.     There  are  two  Jetties  on  the  Austrian  side.     On  the  Swiss  side  the 

400  feet  long,  and  one  of  450  feet,  within  the  heading  was  started  in  September  of  that  year, 

dock.    All  the  cranes,  capstans,  and  other  ap-  The  perforators  used  on  the  Austrian  side  were 

pliances,  as  well    as  the  gates,  valves,  and  percussion  drills,  constructed  on  tbe  same  sys- 

sluices,  bridges,  and  hoists,  will  be  worked  by  tem  as  the  machines  employed  in  boring  the 

hydraulic  machinery.    This  is  already  applied  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  tunnels.    A  se« 

in  a  novel  manner  in  the  work  of  excavation,  ries  of  20  or  25  chisels,  covering  a  space  of  7 

A  hydraulic  navvy  is  used,  whioh  is  capable  of  square  metres,  were  driven  into  the  face  of  the 

removing  600  to  700  cubic  yards  of  earth  a  day.  heading  with  blows  imparted  in  rapid  succes- 

Unlike  the  steam  navvy,  it  can  not  be  thrown  sion  by  compressed  air.    The  machines  were 

out  of  order  by  giving  it  more  work  than  it  can  actuated  by  turbines  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 

do,  as  it  stops  when  driven  beycmd  its  capacity.  The  chisels  penetrated  the  rock  from  1}  to  2 

so  that  it  can  not  get  strained.     Another  ad-  metres.    The  holes  were  then  filled  with  dy- 

vantage  is  that  it  takes  only  two  men  to  oper-  nomite  and  the  blast  exploded,  lengthening  the 

ate  it.    It  is  self-acting,  depositing  the  earth  drift  about  1}  metre.    The  perforators  moved 

in  tip-wagons  on  either  side  as  fast  as  they  can  on  wheels.    The  compressed  air  was  applied 
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under  a  presenre  of  five  atmospheres  through  The  seven-foot  heading  was  excavated  partly 
flexible  tubes.  On  the  Swiss  side  the  new  with  Gol.  Beaumont^s  boring-machine,  which 
Brandt  perforator  was  employed.  This  ma-  was  set  for  ^  inch  per  revolution,  equal  to  I 
chine  excelled  tlie  performance  of  the  Ferroux  inch  per  minute,  which  was  a  slower  speed 
apparatus  u«ed  at  the  other  end,  which  is  the  than  was  made  in  the  gray  chalk  of  the  Chan- 
latest  improvement  in  the  percussion  perfo-  nel  tunnel.  Through  tbis  seven-foot  drift- 
rator.  Tbe  new  perforator, consists  of  six  or  way  the  water  which  entered  flowed  down  the 
eight  veritable  drills,  with  a  diameter  of  70  incline  to  the  shaft  at  each  end  and  was  got 
millimetres,  which  bore  into  the  rock  with  a  rid  of  by  means  of  the  steam-pumps.  The 
rotary  movement  under  a  hydraulic  pressure  tunnel  was  excavated  at  a  higher  level,  the 
of  from  60  to  100  atmospheres.  The  differ-  work  proceeding  at  some  distance  in  the  rear 
enoe  in  the  speed  at  which  the  work  proceeded  of  the  advance  of  the  drift- way.  The  tunnel  is 
in  the  different  Alpine  tunnels  shows  the  prog-  seipicircular,  and  hus  a  breadth  of  26  feet  and 
ress  made  in  boring  machinery.  The  Mont  a  height  of  20  feet  above  the  rails,  the  radius 
Genis  tunnel  advanced  at  the  rate  of  8,637  feet  of  the  curve  varying  from  40  feet  at  the  base 
a  year ;  the  St.  Gothard  at  the  rate  of  5,474  to  18  feet  in  the  arch.  The  gallery,  as  it  was 
feet;  and  tbe  Arlberg  at  the  rate  of  7,080  feet,  quarried  out,  was  lined  all  round  with  massive 
The  improvements  reduce  the  expense  in  a  walls  of  brick  and  cement.  The  heavy  blocks 
still  greater  ratio,  the  Arlberg  tunnel  having  of  stone,  which  were  blasted  out  with  gelatine, 
cost  only  $750  per  lineal  metre,  as  compared  were  removed  on  cars  in  a  constant  rotation, 
with  $1,250  per  metre  in  the  St.  Gothard,  and  On  the  Cheshire  side,  where  the  Beaumont 
$2,000  in  the  Mont  Genis  works;  although  a  horer  was  used,  a  compressed-air  locomotive 
part  of  this  saving  was  due  to  the  relative  of  Gol.  Beaumont's  invention  was  employed  to 
shortness  of  the  Arlberg  bore.  remove  the  excavated  rock. 

The  work  of  carrying  away  the  excavated  Hitherto  the  only  connection  between  Liver- 
material  in  mountain  tunneling  is  as  difficult,  pool  and  Birkenhead,  where  the  railroads  of 
and  consumes  quite  as  much  time,  as  that  of  Cheshire  and  Wales  converge,  has  been  by 
excavating.  The  gases  from  the  explosives  ferry.  Various  plans  for  carrying  a  railroad 
render  this  task  unwholesome  and  sometimes  across  the  Mersey,  by  a  high  bridge  or  a  tun- 
dangerous.  In  the  Arlberg  the  miners  escaped  nel,  have  been  proposed  by  engineers  before, 
ill  effects  by  covering  their  mouths  and  nos-  The  tunnel  finally  constructed  is  the  shortest 
trilB  with  sponges  steeped  in  vinegar.  and  most  direct  route,  one  end  emeriring  in  the 

At  first,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  center  of  Liverpool,  and  the  other  in  the  cen- 

on  the  western  side,  and  to  the  infiow  of  enor-  ter  of  Birkenhead.     The  grades  are  conse- 

moua  quantities  of  water,  the  stipulated  rate  of  quently  heavy.    The  tunnel  is  expected  to  be. 

progress,  about  ten  feet  a  day,  could  not  be  opened  to  traffic  in  1885. 

made;  but  after  tbe  water  was  subdued  the  Eist  Elver  KrUge.  —  The  suspension-bridge 

advance  was  more  rapid  than  the  prescribed  over  the  strait  oidled   the  East  river,  which 

speed.    The  gallery  was  driven  on  a  level  with  separates  New  York  from  Brooklyn,  on  Long 

the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  not,  as  formerly.  Island,  was  completed  and  formally  opened  on 

on  the  Belgian  system,  i.  e.,  on  a  level  with  May  24tb.    The  project  of  a  bridge  to  connect 

the  top.    The  cost  of  the  tunnel  itself  is  esti-  the  two  cities  ana  furnish  safe  and  rapid  com- 

mated  at  18,000,000  florins,  including  the  pre-  mnnioation,  was  originally  brought  forward  by 

miums  earned  by  the  contractors  for  early  com-  William  G.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  Bridge 

pletion,  in  which  premiums  they  allowed  their  Trustees,  and  Henry  G.  Murphy,  his  prede- 

workmen  to  share.    The  cost  of  the  whole  line  cesser  in  office.    Mr.  Eingsley  selected  the 

will  be  about  40,000,000  florins.  site,  and  had  plans  and  estimates  prepared,  as 

■ensy  lallway  TbbmL— The  headings  of  the  early  as  1865.    The  Bridge  Company  was  or- 

tannel  under  the  river  Mersey  met  in  the  cen-  ganized  in  1867,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,- 

ter  before  the  end  of  the  year.    Though  insig-  000,000,  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  rough 

nificant  in  length,  the  river  being  less  than  a  estimate  of  the  engineer,  $500,000  of  which 

mile  broad  at  that  point,  this  tunnel  is  a  work  was  subscribed  by  citizens  who  formed  the 

of  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  low  level  at  company,  $8,000,000  was  to  be  fiimished  by 

which  it  has  to  be  carried  under  the  deep  Brooklyn  and  $1,500,000  by  the  city  of  New 

waters  of  the  Mersey,  the  toughness  of  the  new  York.    In  1875  the  bridge  was  made  a  State 

red  sandstone,  the  amount  of  pumping  neces-  work,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trus- 

sary  to  remove  the  immense  quantity  of  water  tees.    John  A.  Roebling,  the  originator  of  wire 

which  perforates  through  this  porous  rock,  the  suspension-bridges,   was  the  engineer.      His 

work  of  lining  the  gallery  to  stop  this  inflow,  estimates  in  1867  made  the  cost  of  the  bridge 

and  tbe  precautions  which  were    necessary  $7,000,000,  and  of  the  approaches  $8,800,000. 

against  a  possible  fault  in  the  geological  forma-  The  estimated  time  of  construction  was  Ave 

tion  and  the  inrush  of  water  from  the  river,  years.    A  commission  of  bridge  engineers  ap- 

Fortunately,  the  stratum  was  found  to  be  con-  proved  his  plans.    Congress  passed  an  act  m 

tinuous.    The  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  separated  1869  authorizing  the  construction,  and  in  June 

from  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a  thickness  of  80  of  that  year  the  Secretary  of  War  decided 

feet,    The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  1,758  yards,  that  it  would  not  impede  navigation,  providing 
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five  feet  were  added  to  tbe  clear  elevation  The  anchorages  are  930  feet  from  the  tow- 
proposed  in  the  plans.  This  requirement,  ers  on  each  side ;  thej  are  solid  masses  of  ma- 
together  with  an  increase  of  five  feet  in  the  sonry,  each  132  by  119  feet  at  base  and  top, 
breadth,  added  8  per  cent,  to  the  origiDal  esti-  89  feet  high,  and  weigliing  60,000  tons, 
mates.  Other  changes  in  the  designs,  which  Daring  the  construction  of  the  bridge  20 
swelled  tbe  actnal  cost  to  nearly  $15,000,000,  fatal  and  many  disabling  accidents  occurred, 
were  the  adoption  of  solid  masonry  for  the  The  compressed  air  of  the  caissons  caused  over 
approaches,  instead  of  light  iron  trusses,  and  100  cases  of  caisson- disease.  The  victim  of  tbe 
the  sinking  of  caissons  for  the  towers,  instead  first  accident  was  Engineer  Roebling,  who  died 
of  erecting  them  on  a  foundation  of  piles.  from  lockiaw  resulting  from  a  crushed  foot, 

There  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  in  received  when  laying  the  foundations  of  one  of 
the  work  of  construction.  In  addition  to  the  the  shore-piers,  July  22, 1869.  His  son,  Wash- 
enormous  and  to  a  considerable  extent  nnex-  ington  A.  Roebling,  took  charge  of  the  work, 
pected  technical  difficulties,  differences  f  re-  but  in  1871  he  was  prostrated  with  a  peculiar 
quently  occurred  between  the  two  municipali-  form  of  caisson-disease  which  destroyed  the 
ties,  and  occasionally  appropriations  were  not  nerves  of  motion,  the  result  of  a  fire  in  the 
granted  in  time,  so  that  the  work  had  to  be  Brooklyn  caisson  in  1870.  This  fire  necessi- 
Buspended  for  long  periods.  The  piers  were  tated  the  flooding  of  the  caisson,  and  delayed 
built  up  by  the  aid  of  caissons  of  unprecedent-  the  work  two  months.  After  his  accident  Mr. 
ed  size.  The  dimensions  of  the  towers  at  the  Roebling  never  was  capable  of  active  work, 
base  are  140  by  59  feet.  The  New  York  tower  His  intellectual  faculties,  however,  were  unim- 
was  founded  on  the  bed-rock,  78^  feet  below  paired,  and  he  was  able  to  make  the  plans  and 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Brooklyn  tower  calculations,  and  to  superintend  the  construc- 
was  built  up  from  the  clay,  44}^  feet  below  the  tion,  through  the  mediation  of  his  wife.  It  was 
surface.  The  lowering  of  the  Brooklyn  cais-  not  until  1876  that  he  was  sufficiently  restored 
son  began  in  May,  1870,  and  was  completed  in  to  be  removed,  after  which  he  remained  in  view 
March,  1871.  The  New  York  caisson  was  of  the  bridge,  directing  the  work,  though  for  a 
towed  into  position  in  October,  1871,  and  sunk  long  time  after  that  he  was  still  incapable  of 
to  the  rock  by  the  May  following.    The  erec-  locomotion. 

tion  of  the  enormous  towers  was  a  work  of  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  and  approaches 

time.     The  Brooklyn  tower  was  finished  in  is  5,989  feet.    Of  this  the  middle  span  takes  up 

May,  1875,  and  the  New  York  tower  in  July,  1,595  feet,  the  distance  between  the  towers  and 

1876.    The  towers  are  each  pierced  by  two  the  anchorages  on  each  side  980  feet,  and  the 

archways  81^  feet  wide  at  the  height  of  118  approaches  1,5621^  feet  on  the  New  York  and 

feet  above  high-water  mark.    Through  these  972^  feet  on  the  Brooklyn  side.    The  length 

openings  passes  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  Above  of  the  suspended  structure,  from  anchorage  to 

the  arches,  which  are  1201^  feet  high,  the  par-  anchorage,  is  8,454  feet.    Its  total  weight  is 

titions  reunite,  and  the  towers  rise  80  feet  6,470  tons.    The  maximum  load  which  it  is 

higher,  to  support  the  saddles  which  sustain  designed  to  bear  is  1,740  tons.    The  ultimate 

the  cables.     The  total  height  of  the  towers  redstance  is  calculated  at  49,200  tons.    (For 

above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  276  feet,  other  measurements  see  *'  Annual  Oydopsddia  *' 

The  height  of  the  bridge-floor  over  high-water  for  1882.) 

mark  is  118  feet  at  the  towers,  and  185  feet  in  The  bridge  is  divided  into  five  avenues.    The 

the  center  of  tlie  span.  central  one,  15}^  feet  in  width,  is  the  path  for 

The  four  cables  are  16  inches  in  diameter,  foot-passengers.  The  two  outer  ones,  19  feet 
and  contdn  about  5,000  single  wires  each,  wide,  are  for  vehicles.  The  others  are  laid 
The  wire  is  of  ^inch  size ;  278  single  wires  with  the  rails  for  the  cars,  which  are  drawn  by 
were  grouped  into  a  rope  and  19  ropes  bunched  an  endless  chain.  They  are  attached  and  de- 
to  form  a  cable.  The  wires  were  carried  for-  tached  by  means  of  a  *^  grip  *^  arrangement, 
ward  and  back  from  anchorage  to  anchorage  HlaganCaitUeTcr  Bridge. — A  double-track  rail- 
over  the  towers.  The  sun,  expanding  the  more,  road-bridge  over  Niagara  river,  about  800  feet 
exposed  wires,  and  the  wind,  render^  the  nice  above  the  railroad  suspension-bridge,  complet- 
work  of  forming  the  ropes  with  mathematical  ed  in  November  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
exactness  exceedingly  difficult.  The  work  of  Michigan  Central  Railroads,  is  constructed  on 
stringing  the  wires  began  in  June,  1877,  and  the  new  cantilever  principle,  which  is  that  of  a 
was  completed  in  October,  1878.  On  one  oc-  balanced  beam.  In  the  perfect  cantilever,  rep- 
casion  a  bundle  of  wires  broke  away  from  the  resented  by  the  bridge  now  building  over  the 
anchorage  and  shot  across  the  tower,  falling  Forth,  in  Scotland,  of  which  a  description  is 
into  the  river.  The  iron  saddles  on  which  the  given  below,  the  diagonally-braced  frame  of 
cables  rest  are  made  movable,  to  permit  of  the  cantilever  is  exactly  poised  on  the  upright 
expansion  and  compression  on  a  saddle-plate  irtm  columns  in  the  center.  In  the  Niagara 
of  iron  firmly  imbedded  and  anchored  in  tbe  bridge,  designed  by  C.  C.  Schneider  and  Ed- 
towers.  The  saddles  are  13  feet  long,  4  broad,  mund  Hayes,  the  abutting  banks  are  made 
and  4i  thick.  They  glide  through  minute  dis-  use  of  to  attach  the  shore  ends  to  a  mass  of 
tances  in  response  to  strains  and  changes  of  masonry  which  counterpoises  the  extra  weight 
temperature,  upon  40  iron  rollers.  of  the  river  arms,  and  stays  and  an(^or8  the 
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entire  straotnre,  and  the  tw^o  arms  of  the  can-  upon  12  iron  plate-girders  2^  feet  deep  and  86 

tilever  are  different  in  length  and  in  details  of  feet  long,  resting  in  turn  on  16  15-inch  I-beams 

oonstraotion.     The  oantilever  type  of  high-  through  which  the  anchorage-rods  pass  in  such 

level  bridges  is  a  development  of  the  use  of  a  waj  that  the  pressure  is  distributed  evenly 

east-steel,  which  combines  with  rigidity  a  ten-  over  the  entire  mass  of  masonry.    The  mazi- 

sUe  elasticity  that  enables  it  to  resist  lateral  mum  uplifting  force  of  the  cantilevers  is  678,- 

strains  to  a  certain  degree.    Like  the  snspen*  000  pounds,  ur  only  about  one  third  of  the 

sion-bridge,  the  oantilever  span  can  be  carried  weight  of  the  pier:». 

over  places  where,  as  in  the  Niagara  chasm,  it  After  the  towers  were  built,  the  shore  arms 

is  impossible  to  erect  temporary  supports.  The  were  constracted  by  the  aid  of  temporary 

two  gigantic  steel  towers  which  bear  up  the  structures,  in  the  usual  way.    After  they  were 

cantilevers  of  the  Niagara  bridge  are  182^  feet  completed  and  attached  to  the  anchorages,  the 

high,  and  rest  on  stone  piers  89  feet  high,  river  arms  were  built  out  over  the  river,  one 

They  are  composed  of  four  columns  of  plates  panel  at  a  time,  by  means  of  huge  traveling 

and  angles  riveted  together,  braced  with  hori-  steam-derricks.     When  each  panel  was  con- 

contal  struts  and  ties.    They  converge  upward  str noted  and  braced,  the  traveler  was  moved 

with  a  batter  of  1  in  24  in  the  direction  of  the  forward  and  the  next  panel  erected.    The  in- 

length  of  the  bridge  and  1  in  8  at  right  angles  termediate  120-foot  span  was  specially  designed 

to  Sie  middle  line  of  the  bridge.    The  canti-  with  bottom  compression  members  so  that  it 

levers  are  each  895  feet  in  length.    A  space  of  also  could  be  built  out  from  the  end  of  each 

120  feet  between  the  river  ends  of  the  canti-  arm  by  the  aid  of  temporary  stays,  which 

levers  is  spanned  by  a  girder  resting  on  the  were  removed  when  the  two  halves  of  the 

extremities  of  the  arms.    The  total  length  of  girder  were  fitted  together  in  the  middle, 

the  bridge  is  910  feet  between  the  centers  of  The  bridge  is  designed  to  bear  a  running 

the  anchorage-piers.    The  clear  span  between  load  of  a  ton  per  lineal  foot,  that  being  one 

the  towers  is  470  feet.     The  height  of  the  fifth  of  the  calculated  ultimate  resistance,  and 

bridge  is  289  feet  from  the  suHface  of  the  river  for  a  wind  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  square 

to  the  rail.    The  cantilevers  are  composed  of  foot  on  twice  the  exposed  face  of  the  truss, 

two  trusses,  28  feet  apart,  having  a  depth  of  fioor,  and  train. 

56  feet  at  the  towers,  26  feet  at  the  extremi-  Ftitk  Ballway-Brldiee. — ^The  completion  of  the 
ties  of  the  river  arms,  and  21  feet  at  the  shore  Niagara  cantilever  bridge  lends  interest  to  a 
ends.    The  materials  used  in  the  bridge  are  description  of  the  one  over  the  river  Forth  at 
steel  and  wroaght-iron,  the  former  for  the  tow-  Queens  Ferry,  in  Scotland,  which  was  begun 
ers  and  the  lower  chords,  center  posts,  and  all  in  1888.    The  engineers  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  pins,  and  the  latter  for  all  the  tension  mem-  whom  the  development  of  the  cantilever  prin- 
bers.    The  steel  pins  connecting  the  members  ciple  is  due,  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
fit  into  the  bored  holes  with  the  utmost  ac-  suspension  principle,  joi«t  as  they  are  in  gen- 
curacy.    The  lower  chords  and  center  posts  eral  skeptic^  of  the  stability  of  the  lighter 
are  latticed  channel-plates.    The  upper  chords  structures  which  American  engineers  dengn 
are  heavy  eye-bars.    A  compression  member  for  equal  stresses.     Yet,  after  condemning 
is  packed  between  the  chords  of  the  shore  the  principle  for  a  whole  generation,  while  the 
arms.    The  shore  ends  of  the  beams  are  an-  Niagara  suspension-bridge  stood  as  a  practical 
ehored  to  masonry  abutments  by  short  links,  demonstration  of  its  soundness,  at  last  Sir 
which  serve  dso  as  expansion- joints.    Joints  Thomas  Bouch  adopted  the  American  idea  in 
are  provided  also  at  the  connection  of  the  in-  his  design  for  the  pi^Jected  bridge  over  the 
termediate  span  with  the  river  ends,  to  allow  Forth.    The  river  was  to  be  bridged  by  two 
for  contraction  and  expansion  due  to  changes  suspension  spans,  with  towers  nearly  600  feet 
of  temperature.    Thenoor-beamsare  wrought-  high,  one  on  each  bank  and  two  on  the  island 
iron  plates  and  angles,  4  feet  deep,  riveted  be-  of  Inchgarvie  in  the  middle  of  the  estuary, 
tween  the  vertical  posts.    On  these  rest  four  The  foundations  were  already  <1ug,  when  the 
lines  of  stringers,  consisting  of  plate-girders  2^  Tay  bridge  disaster  first  brought  to  the  knowl- 
feet  deep.    The  width  of  the  fioor  is  82  feet,  a  edge  of  engineers  facts  relating  to  the  intensity 
plank  walk  and  iron  railing  at  the  side  of  the  of  wind-strains  which  meteorologists  had  al- 
tracks  being  supported  by  the  white-oak  ties,  ready  published  to  the  world.    The  designs 
one  half  of  whicn  project  beyond  the  tracks  for  the  suspension-bridge,  whose  author  was 
for  the  purpose.    Each  column  of  tiie  towers  the  designer  also  of  the  collapsed  Tay  strnct- 
stands  on  a  limestone  pier,  12  feet  souare  at  ure,  were  discarded.    Fowler  and  Baker,  the 
the  top  and  battering  1  in  24.    The  piers  are  new  engineers,  drew  plans  for  a  cantilever 
connected  by  walls  8|  feet  wide  at  top.    The  truss  double-span  bridge,  all  of  steel,  which 
courses  of  the  piers  are  2  feet  deep.     The  will  be  the  most  stupendous  structure  of  its 
foundations  are  a  solidified  mass  of  bowlders,  kind.    The  material  is  tested  for  an  ultimate 
beton^  and  cement,  20  by  45  feet  and  8  feet  resistance  of  thirty  tons  per  square  inch  in  ten- 
deep  under  each  pair  of  piers.    The  anchorage-  sion,  and  thirty-four  tons  in  compression,  and 
piers  are  11  by  87i  feet  under  the  coping,  and  the  structure  is  planned  to  sustain  four  times 
consist  of  blocks  of  masonry,  each  measuring  the  combined  strain  of  a  wind  pressure  of 
460  oabio  yards  and  weighing  1,000  tons,  raised  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  square  foot  and  a  maxi- 
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mnm  ninning  load  of  two  tons  to  the  foot,  or 
8,400  tons  on  a  span.  The  breadth  to  be 
spanned  in  the  Forth  is  not  mnch  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Tay  at  Dundee,  where  the  new 
bridge,  whioh^  will  cost  aboat  £760,000,  is 
making  rapid  progress  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1886.  But  the  channels  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  island  of  Inchgarvie  are  abont  200 
feet  deep,  and  must  therefore  be  crossed  by 
spanning  the  entire  breadth  of  some  1,600  feet 
on  each  side.  Three  balanced  cantilevers  are 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  Two  of  them 
rest  on  piers  erected  at  the  edge  of  the  channel 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the 
island.  The  cantilever  has  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  diamond.  There  are  four  masonry 
piers  to  support  the  four  gigantic  legs  on  which 
are  poised  the  balancing  arms,  which  extend 
676  feet  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The  uprights 
converge  upward,  being  120  feet  apart  at  the 
base,  83  feet  at  the  top,  where  the  middle 
point  of  the  girder  rests  on  the  ends  of  the 
legs.  The  middle  cantilever  is  longer  than  the 
ower  two,  its  base  being  270  feet  long,  while 
theirs  are  166  feet.  The  four  legs  are  steel 
tubes,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  820  feet 
long.  The  height  of  the  bridge  above  the 
piers  is  880  feet  While  a  lattice-girder  forms 
the  upper  side  of  the  cantilever,  the  under  side 
of  the  enormous  truss  is  a  hollow  curve,  ap- 
proaching in  form  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  drawn 
from  the  base  of  the  legs,  or  struts,  to  tne  ends 
of  the  cantilever.  The  ends  of  the  beams  do 
not  touch  each  other  within  860  feet  The  in- 
termediate space  is  bridged  bj  lattice-girders 
resting  on  the  ends  of  the  arms.  On  the  shore 
sides  of  the  outside  cantilevers  the  weight  of 
these  girders  is  counterpoised  bj  an  equal 
weight  of  metal.  The  bridge  will  present  the 
appearance  of  two  distended  arches  and  a 
haif-arch  at  each  end.  The  shore  sections  will 
consist  of  girders  resting  on  stone  piers.  There 
will  be  eight  piers  within  high-water  mark  and 
two  on  land,  on  the  south  side,  and  six  on  the 
north  side,  all  on  land. 

fiaiaMt  YlaiMtr— A  bridire.  begun  in  1881 
and  to  be  finished  in  1884,  which  is  intended 
to  carry  a  railroad  over  a  river  at  Garabit, 
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France,  is  even  loftier  than  the  lately  com- 
pleted Kinzua  bridge  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
French  viaduct  has  a  great  arch  in  the  center. 
The  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
rail  is  413  feet,  while  in  the  Kinzua  valley  via- 
duct the  level  of  the  rail  is  801  feet  above  the 
stream>bed.  In  length  the  French  structure 
is  1,880  feet,  or  171  feet  less  than  the  other. 

Amalam  TammmOmmtMl  KallrMii.^The  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  in  Oc- 
tober gives  the  United  States  three  or  prop* 
erly  four  great  transcontinental  lines,  whil» 
two  more  are  far  advanced  in  construction. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F4,  the 
last  link  of  which  was  finished  two  months 
before  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the  fourth  to 
reach  completion.  The  Northern  Pacific  has 
its  eastern  tenninus  at  Duluth,  where,  it  con- 
nects with  land  and  water  routes  to  the  sea- 
board. The  road  has  recently  been  extended 
eastward  to  Superior  City,  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  crossing  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  and 
finding  an  outlet  on  the  seaboard  by  one  of 
the  new  trunk  lines.  The  western  terminus 
and  the  difficult  section  across  the  Cascade 
range  were  changed  from  the  origins!  plan, 
owing  to  the  combination  under  the  Villard 
management  with  the  Oregon  company.  In- 
stead of  terminating  at  Puget  Sound,  the  Pa- 
cific section  follows  Columbia  river  down  to 
Portland.  The  first  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  that  was  built  was  the  Union  Pacific 
from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  continued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  to  San  Francisco.  This  road  was 
chartered  in  1863  and  completed  in  1869.  The 
Soutliem  Pacific,  in  connection  with  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  forms  a  third  transcontinental 
route.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  is  at  Galveston,  and  that  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  has  vecently  sup- 
plied the  link  which  gives  it  a  northern  ter- 
minus at  Vicksburg  in  the  direction  of  its 
natural  ocean  outlet  at  Savannah.  It  ap- 
proaches the  Pacific  ocean  near  San  Diego, 
which  is  its  natural  terminus,  but  it  is  now 
carried  up  throuffh  California  to  San  Francisco. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  called  sometimes  the 

thirty-fifth  parallel  road 
(as  the  last  mentioned  is 
called  the  thirty -second 
parallel  route),  terminates 
through  its  continuation, 
the  StLouis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco road,  at  St.  Louis.  It 
emerges  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  the  same  place  as 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
uses  its  prolongation  up 
the  coast  to  meet  the  ocean 
commerce  at  San  Francis- 
co. The  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6,  which  line 
was  completed  in  1888, 
forms  with  the  Sonora 
railroad,   lately   acquired 
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by  parohase,  running  south  ward  through  Mexi-  gentine  Repnblio  is  mnch  more  feasible  as  a 
CO  to  Gnajmas,  on  the  Gu]f  of  Oalifomia,  a  fifth  work  of  engineering,  and  commercially  more 
transcontinental  line,  connecting  with  the  East-  promising.  The  project  was  under  considera- 
em  railroads  at  Kansas  City.  The  Canadian  Pa-  tion  at  the  time  when  Meiggs  carried  out  his 
cifio  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  South  stupendous  works.  A  convention  between  the 
of  the  United  States  there  are,  besides  the  Pan-  two  governments  has  been  in  existence  many 
ama  riulroad,  three  Mexican  interooeanic  lines  years,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  desire  such  close 
chartered  and  partly  constructed.  The  most  commercial  communication.  The  distance  be- 
northerly  crosses  Tampico  to  San  Bias  and  is  tween  the  two  capitals  in  a  direct  line  is  only 
called  the  Mexican  Central.  The  Mexican  Na-  875  miles.  The  dangers  from  water  and  an 
tional  railroad  crosses  from  Vera  Cruz,  by  way  exnberent  vegetation,  which  are  found  in  the 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  Manzanillo.  The  third  Brazilian  route,  are  here  absent.  There  was  no 
is  the  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,  known  practicable  pass  in  the  Andes,  but  no 
which  was  begun  with  the  aid  of  subsidies  by  technical  examination  of  the  mountains  had 
an  American  company,  but  became  forfeit  by  yet  been  made.  Lately  a  gap  in  the  chain  has 
lapse  of  the  term  stipulated  for  completion,  been  discovered  farther  south,  in  Northern 
and  was  confiscated  and  carried  on  by  the  Patagonia,  which  would  afford  an  easy  passage. 
Mexican  Government.  EPIDEnC  DISEASES  Df  1888.    With  the  ex- 

The  southern  route  for  a  Pacific  railway  now  oeption  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  there  has 

followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Atchi-  been  no  wide-spread  epidemic  of  disease  dur- 

son,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6,  and  the  new  Atlan-  ing  the  year ;  but  these  have  been  manifested 

tic  and  Pacific  lines,  was  proposed  when  the  with  their  usual  virulence  and  activity.    Eu- 

proiect  of  a  transcontinental  railway  was  first  rope  and  the  United  States  escaped  an  epidemic, 

under  discussion,  but  was  rejected  by  Con-  but  Egypt  suffered  almost  as  much  from  the 

gross.     It  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  devastations  of  cholera  as  from  the  effects  of 

elevations  north  of  Colorado  and  in  the  Ne-  her  civil  war,  and  certain  towns  in  Mexico  were 

yada  plateau.    The  Northern  Pacific,  where  it  almost  depopulated  by  yellow  fever  and  the 

crosses  the  Rooky  mountains,  is  a  remarkable  resulting  panic.    Concerning  the  cholera  in 

example  of  railroad  engineering.    There  is  a  Egypt,  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  deatlis 

gradual  ascent  on  the  western  side  through  a  from  the  disease  were  in  excess  of  48,000,  and 

magnificent  forest-region  to  Clark's  Fork.    At  probably  reached  60,000.    This  epidemic  first 

Missoula,  in  this  valley,  it  assumes  the  charac-  appeared  at  Damietta,  on  the  24th  of  June, 

ter  of  a  mountain  railway,  which  is  preserved  1888.     The  city  itself  had  a  population  of 

np  to  the  point  where  it  emerges  in  the  valley  about  82,000.    On  the  27th  of  June  cholera 

of  the  Yellowstone.     It  crosses  the  summit  was  reported  from  Port  Said,  and  on  the  80th 

range,  the  Cascades,  at  Mullen  Pass,  through  a  of  June  at  Samanoud,  but  it  was  not  until 

tunnel  nearly  4,000  feet  in  length,  at  an  eleva-  the  16th  of  July  that  the  disease  reached 

tion  of  6,660  feet.    The  descent  on  the  oppo-  Cairo.    A  great  panic  prevailed  throughout 

site  riope  is  by  moderate  gradients  through  Egypt,  and  on  the  earliest  report  of  the  exist- 

the  valleys  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mimouri,  ence  of  cholera  at  Damietta,  the  people  fied 

the  Jefferson,  the  Madi^n,  the  East  and  West  in  great  numbers ;  a  majority  of  them  depart- 

Gkdlatin,  and  finally  the  Yellowstone,  which  it  ing  for  Turkey.    The  Porte  required  all  refn- 

leaves  at  Glendive.  gees  from  i^ypt  to  undergo  quarantine,  either 

The  construction  of  a  transcontinental  rail-  at  Beirut  or  Bourla  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 

road  across  South  America  is  an  engineering  of  Smyrna.    Consul-General  Heap  reported  to 

Sroblem  the  conditions  of  which  are  entirely  the  State  Department  from  Constantinople,  on 

ifferent  from  those  of  the  North  American  the  21st  of  July,  that  *^  the  limited  acoommo- 

routes.    Henry  Meiggs,  when  building  in  Peru  dations  at  both  places  were  enlarged  by  the 

his  first  Andes  railroad,  till  then  the  most  mag-  erection  of  temporary  wooden  barracks  and 

nifioent  mountain  railway  in  the  world,  which  tents,  but  the  panio-stricken  refugees  from 

ascends  to  altitudes  as  great  as  Mont  Blana  in  Alexandria  came  in  such  numbers  that  these 

which  the  barometric  pressure  is  only  400  milli-  structures  soon  became  insufficient  to  aocom- 

metres,  and  fire -will  scarcely  bum,  intended  it  modate  such  crowds,  and  as  each  day  brought 

as  a  link  in  a  railroad  across  the  continent  fresh  arrivals,  the  sufferings  of  these  people 

This  work  of  genius  was  thro wn  into  the  shade  from  exposure  to  Uie  burning  sun  and  the 

by  his  Lima-Oroya  railroad,  which  ascends  on  chilling  night  dews  became  very  great,  and 

each  side  through  44  tunnels  and  over  dizzy  threatened  to  create  the  very  evil  it  was  the 

viaducts,  to  the  summit-level  in  the  Cima-  intention  to  gmurd  against    Those  arriving  at 

Jalexa  tunnel,  1,860  metres  long  and  4.769  Beirut  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  the 

metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  project  Turkish  authorities  were  finally  compelled  to 

of  a  transcontinental  railway  was  not  only  pre-  telegraph  to  Alexandria,  to  give  warning  that 

matore,  but  the  location  of  the  route  by  Meiggs  no  more  refhgees  could  be  received,  or  would 

was  through  countries  which,  though  possess-  be  allowed  to  land." 

ing  unlimited  natural  resources,  were  socially  Sanitary  cordons  were  established  in  a  some- 
backward.  An  interoceanio  road  between  the  what  desultory  manner  by  ^e  local  authorities 
more  progressive  states  of  Chili  and  the  Ar-  of  each  place,  from  time  to  time,  and  snoh  as 
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were  thought  necessary  were  finally  made  of  cargoes  from  Egypt  and  of  passengers;  and 

effective  by  the  British  Government.     Many  it  is  probable  that  the  failure  of  the  cholera  to 

of  the  cordons  had  been  established  to  protect  spread  to  Europe  is  due,  first,  to  the  early  quar- 

places  which  were  either  infected  at  the  time  antine  measures  instituted  against  it,  and,  sec- 

or  subsequently  became  infected,  were  then  ond,  to  the  energetic  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 

abolishcd,  they  being  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  ernment  when  it  was  discovered  that  tiie  Egyp- 

the  British  Government  directed  the  enforce-  tians  were  either  powerless  or  incompetent  to 

ment  of  sanitary  measures  by  the  troops  then  institute  proper  sanitary  measures  themselves, 

in  Egypt.  Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  rags  annually 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  to  the  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  by 

State  Department,  by  United  States  Consul-  way  of  England,  it  was  felt  by  our  Govem- 

General  G.  P.  Pomeroy,  stationed  at  Cairo,  ment  that  great  danger  existed  in  the  unre- 

under  date  of  August  16th,  will  show  the  ener-  stricted  importation  of  infected  rags,  and  sani* 

getic  measures  adopted :  tary  inspectors  were  appointed  in  Liverpool 


to  Caux)  from  a  tour  of  mspection  of  tho  infected  dis-  forbidden  to  allow  the  entry  of  Egyptian  rags 

tricts  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  which  ^e  most  important  until  the  municipal  health  officer  of  tlie  port 

towns  are  Damietta,  Mwmurab,8ainMoud,  Zaga^^  where  the  entry  was  to  be  made  should  give  a 

Sir  Edward  Malet,  he  communicated  to  the  Minister  "*  apprehended  from^  so  doing.     This  almost 

of  the  Interior  a  decided  wish  to  see  promptly  exe-  stopped  the  importation  of  Egyptian  rags  for 

outed  in  Cairo^  and  throughout  all  the  infected  dis-  some  months,  and  steamships  declined  to  re- 

tricts,  the  cleaning  of  the  mosques  streets,  and  ceme-  oeive  suspected  rags  as  freight.    It  is  now  pro- 

tones,  of  filth  and,  foul  matter,  to  bury  the  corpses  at  ^^„^  4.1. 11  *  ^^«:Tr«  „i.:^^JL  ^*— «-  «i.«ii  il 

least  ine  metre  under  the  groind,  to  Vover  them  with  P?^®^  ^*»«'  ^™®f?^  shippers  of  rags  shall  have 

quicklime,  and  to  destroy  bv  fire  the  smaU  houses  them  properly  dismfected  before  shipment,  and 

tiunted  with  tlie  malady,  ana  the  pestilential  or  noz-  to  that  end  a  sanitary  inspector,  acting  under 

ious  air  by  which  it  is  produced.    In  this  matter,  it  U  the  direction  of  the  United  States  consul,  has 

necessary  to  rtate,  the  Arab  people  all  through  the  ^^^^  appointed,  and  stationed  at  Alexandria, 

oountry  here,  from  a  religious  impulse,  have  offered  V^     wpvAMww,  «uu  bi.»mvu^  »ii  AxvAouutui, 

a  considerable  opposition,  which   was  fortunately  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  rags  have  been 

silenced  by  naming,  as  delegates  for  ezecutmg  these  thoroughly  boiled  before  baling.    Machinery  on 

measures,  notables,  Arab  doctors,  and  employto  ot  a  large  scale  has  been  shipped  to  Alexandria  by 

the  different  government  local  administrations.    8ur-  0^^  of  the  principal  paper-manufacturing  firms 

goon-General  Hunter  also  informed  me  that  the  Eng-     ^,  x»  ^  tt^u^a  «♦«♦«-   Lur^^^i.^  ♦*.*  v^titS^ a 

Bah  Government,  with  acquiescence  of  the  EgyptSa  ^^J'^^  ^^^^  ^.^^»»  whereby  the  boiling  and 

native  authorities,  has  concluded  to  form  here,  as  in  subsequent  drying  may  be  accomplished  with 

India,  a  permanent  Sanitary  Commission,  which  will  but  little  loss  of  time.    From  a  sdentifio  point 

be  composed,  in  the  be^ning,  of  eight  offioers  and  of  view,  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt  does  not 

a^S^rW^'^giZ  e^eMTJt^  fSr-  V  have  afforded  any  pemjanent  le«on. 

and  pxictioe  of  this  disease,  and  who  will  have  com-  l^he  early  cordons  were  too  mefficiently  con- 

plcte  charge  and  management,  in  this  knd,  of  all  pub-  ducted  to  be  of  material  service  in  settlinff  the 

tic  sanitary  measures.  question  as  to  the  prevention  of  its  spreaa,  and 

Consul-General  Pomeroy  expressed  his  opin-  the  several  commissions  sent  by  France  and 
ion  that  the  chiefcause  of  the  ^*  present  "oessa-  Germany  respectively  do  not  appear  to  have 
tion  of  cholera  in  Cairo,  and  some  otiier  towns,  conclusively  settled  the  causation  of  the  dia- 
ls to  be  attributed  ^*  to  the  very  high  rise  of  the  ease.  The  German  Commission,  headed  by 
Nile,  which  has  very  lately  filled  with  fresh  Prof.  Koch,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  mi- 
water  the  canals  of  the  infected  districts,  and  crobe  and  bacillus,  found  principally  in  the 
thereby  cleaned  out  the  poisonous  matter  aud  walls  of  the  lower  intestines.  The  French 
filth  which  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  devel-  Commission  waa  nominally  headed  by  Prof, 
opment  of  cholera.  Apart  from  the  cholera  Pasteur,  but  was  really  headed  by  M.  Thnillier, 
epidemic,  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  who  died  at  Alexandria,  a  martyr  to  his  scien- 
typhoid  fever  in  the  country,  and  we  have  just  tific  zeal.  This  commission  reported  that  a 
got  over  an  epidemic  of  spotted  typhus  fever.*'  micro-organism  was  found  in  the  blood,  lo- 

While  the  epidemic  lasted,  great  alarm  was  cated  in  the  spaces  between  the  blood-globules, 

felt  in  Europe,  not  only  among  the  countries  Further  experiments  are  necessary  in  order  to 

bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  Russia,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  propositions, 

which  quarantined  her  Black  sea  ports,  and  In  the  mean  time  nothing  has  been  discovered 

later  those  in  the  Baltic,  and  all  Europe  quar-  which  in  any  way  modifies  the  treatment  of 

antined  against  arrivals  of  persons  and  goods  previous  years.  The  ^'Fyers' treatment,"  which 

from  Egypt,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  importa-  consists  in  the  administration  of  emetics  and 

tion  of  cholera.    England  departed  from  her  purgatives,  has  again  been  brought  forward, 

usual  conservatism  against  qaarantine,  by  lay-  This  treatment,  it  will  be  remembered,  origi- 

ing  tho  responsibility  upon  customs  officers  to  nated  in  Mauritius  in  1866. 

make  special  investigation  of  the  importation  A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Ckrman 
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Government  in  1878  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  caases  of  cholera,  and  their  report 
was  made  early  in  1883.  Prof.  Hirsoh,  of  the 
commission,  announced  his  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  that  **from  the  cholera-patient  an  in- 
fections sabstance  is  actually  thrown  off,  which, 
however,  is  not  yet  capable  of  acting  directly 
as  a  cholera-poison,  but  only  obtains  its  spe- 
cific infecting  influence  after  it  has  undergone 
a  certain  change,  outside  the  system  of  the 
patient  himself,  and  under  the  afore-men- 
tioned external  circumstances,  either  upon  or 
in  the  soil  or  a  tuecsdaneum  of  the  soil." 

Prof.  Pettenkofer  announced  as  his  opinion, 
that  *^  the  reproduction  of  the  cholera-poison 
takes  place  quite  independently  of  the  cholera- 
stricken  individual  (ns  such),  seeing  that  it 
may  attach  itself  to  persons,  sick  or  well,  or  to 
other  objects,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
which  it  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
and  wherever  it  finds  appropnate  conditions 
for  its  reproduction  it  may  light  up  an  epi- 
demic." The  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  are 
as  follow : 

Of  all  the  measures  whioh  may  be  applied  to  the 

SreTentioQ  and  oombating  of  oholera.  those  take  the 
rat  place  which  have  for  their  aim  tae  improvement 
of  seneral  aanitarv  oonditlonB ;  all  specific  measures 
affMDst  cholera  will  prove  unavailing  unless  we  pay 
the  strictest  attention  in  inhabited  places  to  the  puri- 
fying of  the  soil  from  oiganlo  and  easily  putreiyinff 
refoM,  to  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  to  the  constant 
flushing  of  the  sewers,  to  the  frequent  emptying  of 
cess-pits,  to  the  careful  inspection  of  dwellings  and 
dounj?  tnose  that  are  really  nurtftil,  the  provision  of 
pore  water  both  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  the  like. 

Tellow  fever  prevailed  during  the  year  in 
its  native  home  on  the  island  of  Cuba;  on 
the  Mexican  shores  of  the  Gulf;  in  a  less 
degree  in  Brazil,  and  to  a  very  serious  extent 
on  the  western  shores  of  Mexico.  There  is 
always  danger  to  the  Gulf-ports  of  the  United 
States  from  the  admission  of  yellow  fever  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but 
this  year  it  was  threatened  from  a  city  where 
the  shipping  has  hitherto  been  measurably  ex- 
empt— Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  No  other  city  on 
the  Gulf-coast  of  Mexico  suffered  severely  from 
yellow  fever,  but  on  the  west  coast  the  disease 
appeared  with  unusual  virulence. 

vera  Cruz,  like  Havana,  has  cases  of  yellow 
fever  the  year  round.  The  following  table  of 
mortality  from  yellow  fever,  at  the  Hospital  de 
Sebastian,  was  compiled  by  Assistant  Surgeon 
Guit^ras,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service : 
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Speaking  of  the  endemic  character  of  the 
yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz,  a  local  tradition  has 
it  (Padre  Alegre)  that  yellow  fever  was  in- 
troduced there  in  1699,  by  an  English  ship, 
which  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  bat  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  contemporaneous  his- 
torical evidence  to  support  the  tradition.  Yel- 
low fever  appeared  on  the  west  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, principally  in  the  cities  on  the  coast  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  disease 
appeared  at  Mazatlan  early  in  September,  and 
is  now  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  a 
vessel  from  Panama.  It  spread  rapidly  to 
Guaymas,  HermosiUo,  and  Manzanillo.  The  city 
of  Acapulco  inaugurated  a  rigid  quarantine 
against  vessels  from  the  other  western  coast 
ports,  and  escaped  the  infection.  La  Paz,  in 
Lower  California,  Mexico,  was  also  infected 
with  the  fever,  which  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  malignancy  in  September,  and  deaths  in  that 
town  reached  114.  The  acting  United  States 
consul  at  La  Paz,  Mr.  Viosoa,  was  himself  af- 
fected with  the  disease,  as  was  also  Mr.  Willard, 
United  States  consul  at  Guaymas.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard estimates  that  only  about  200  persons  died 
at  Guaymas  of  yellow  fever,  out  of  8,600  at- 
tacked. He  estimated  that  in  the  capital  of 
the  State  (Hermosillo),  over  2,000  persons  were 
sick  from  the  disease  at  one  time.  The  effect 
of  this  scourge  on  those  towns  was  to  paralyze 
all  business  and  create  a  general  panic  in  the 
interior.  As  usual,  on  its  first  appearance, 
there  was  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  disease  was  really  yellow  fever, 
or  simply  the  ordinary  coast  bilious  fever; 
but  as  the  epidemic  progressed,  it  became  im- 
possible either  to  conceal  the  fact  that  yellow 
fever  was  present,  or  to  deny  it  so  effectually 
as  to  prevent  acUacent  towns  from  quaran- 
tining against  them.  The  American  steamer 
Newbem,  which  left  Guaymas  on  the  19th  of 
September,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
29th,  with  five  of  her  crew  sick  with  yellow 
fever.  Fortmiately,  the  disease  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  city.  The  United  States 
Government  took  early  precautions  against  the 
admission  of  yellow  fever  by  keeping  inspect- 
ors at  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  to  report  by  tele- 
graph the  departure  of  infected  ships.  In- 
spectors were  stationed  in  Arizona  at  Fort 
Yuma  and  Benson,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
persons  sick  with  yellow  fever,  or  of  infected 
baggage  from  the  Mexican  cities.  An  inspector 
was  also  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Government  maintained  a 
quarantine  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co ;  a  quarantine  at  Pensacola ;  Sapelo  Sound, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  near  Cape  Charles 
in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  local  authorities  of 
the  United  States  ports  maintained  their  quar- 
antines as  usual.  The  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
was  instructed  to  patrol  the  Gulf-coast  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  vessels,  and  to  forbid  the 
entrance  intu  any  port  of  persons  infected,  or 
of  vessels  having  infected  cargoes,  and  to  oinder 
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them  directly  to  qaarantine.    These  energetio  EVAKCBLICAL  ASBOCUTIOH.    The  statiBtical 

measures  prevented  the  entrance  of  yellow  fe-  reports  presented  to  the  General  Conference 

ver  into  any  port  of  the  United  States.    As  in  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  at  its  meeting 

the  previous  year,  all  matters  of  qaarantine  in  October,  1883,  gave  the  following  items: 

admmistration  were  managed  by  the  Marine-  Whole  nnmber  of  members,  120,231 ;  increase 

Hospital  Service,  a  Boreau  of  the  Treasury  De-  during  four  years,  10,458 ;  number  of  preachers, 

partment,  of  which  the  Surgeon-Generd  is  the  1,671;  of  chorches,  1,622,  of  which  the  vidne 

chief  officer,  who  is  respon»ible  to  the  Secre-  was  $8,577,883;  nnmber  of  parsonages,  601, 

tary  of  the  Treasury.    On  the  16th  of  August  having  a  value  of  $807,205;  number  of  Sun- 

a  local  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the  day-schools,  2,181,  with  135,795  pupils* 

Pensacola  navy-yard,  and  the  outlying  villages  fieisnl  Cmknuiu — The  General  Conference 

of  Warriixgton  and  Woolsey  on  the  naval  res-  met  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  October  4th.    An  ao- 

ervation,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  in  doubt,  count  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordered  a  board  of  and  a  review  of  its  progress  during  the  past 

inquiry  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fever,  and  four  years,  were  given  in  the  address  of  the 

they  reported  as  the  probable  cause  that  in-  bishop.    The  net  gain  in  members  had  been 

fected  ballast  was  used  in  building  the  jetties  about  8  per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  the 

at  Fort  McRae,  workmen  on  which  lived  in  the  gain  during  the  preceding  four  years,  and  12  per 

village  of  Warrington,  and  went  immediately  cent,  less  tiian  the  gain  during  the  four  years 

from  the  jetties  to  their  homes.    The  board,  from  1871  to  1875.    The  gain  in  the  number 

however,  declined  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  of  ministers  (itinerant  and  local)  had  been 

but  simply  regarded  it  as  probable  that  this  about  8  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

was  the  source  of  infection.    Other  causes  of  churches  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent.,  and 

infection  are  enumerated  and  given  as  possible,  that  in  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  about 

among  them  the  possibility  of  the  hibernation  9  per  cent.  Much  improvement  was  remarked 

of  the  germs  in  infected  goods  left  over  from  in  the  substitution  of  new  church-buildings  for 

the  previous  yearns  epidemic  in  the  city  of  Pen-  old  ones ;  and  debts  resting  against  churches 

sacola.  had  been  paid  off  to  such  an  extent  that  eJl 

A  sanitary  cordon  was  early  established  the  churches  in  some  of  the  conferences  were 

against  the  naval  reservation,  which  prevented  free  from  such  debts,  and  nearly  all  the  others 

travel  to  or  from  the  reservation  during  the  were  m  an  easy  condition.    The  receipts  of 

prevalence  of  the  epidemic.    The  efficacy  of  on  the  Missionary  Society  during  four  years  had 

efficient  cordon  aanitaire  was  once  more  dem-  been  $884,086,  or  $108,404  more  than  those 

onstrated,  for  no  case  of  the  disease  appeared  of  the  previous  four  years.     The  work  of 

outride  the  limits  of  the  reservation.    There  home  missions  had  been  extended  to  Texas, 

were  a  few  separate  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  where  missions  had  been  organized  in  Gal- 

the  city  of  rensacola,   evidently  developed  veston,  San  Antonio,  and  Temple,  and  to  Den- 

from  infected  bedding  left  over  from  the  pre-  ver,  Col.     The   receipts   of   the  Publishinff 

vious  year,  when  a  serious  epidemic  prevailed.  House  at  Cleveland,  O.,  during  four  years,  had 

As  to  the  causation  of  yellow  fever  in  gen-  been  $767,007,  or  $169,097  more  than  those 

eral,  nothing  has  been  developed  within  the  of  the  previous  four  years ;  and  those  of  the 

year,  except  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Domingos  Publishing  House  in  btuttgart,  Germany,  had 

Freize,  of  Brazil,  who  reports  having  discov-  been  $64,359.    The  Missionary  Society  em- 

cred  the  microbion  of  the  disease ;  that  it  is  ployed   420   missionaries   and   supplied    427 

developed  in  the  corpses  of  the  deceased;  and  mission  charges,  with  which  were  connected 

that  it  flourishes  to  a  gfeat  extent  in  the  earth  85,767  members ;  it  also  sustained  775  mis- 

of  cemeteries.    Dr.  Freize  has  recognized  in  sion  Sunday-schools,  with  6,910  officers  and 

the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients  the  crypUh  teachers   and    47,280    pupils.     Abroad    the 

eoeeus^  to  which  he  has  attached  the  name  of  society  sustained  missions  in  Europe,  in  aid 

eanthog&nieiu.    The  color  of  the  blaok-vomit  of  the  conferences  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 

he  considers  due  to  this  cryptocoocus.    He  has  land,  and  in  Japan.    The  two  European  con- 

Erodnced  the  disease  in  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  ferences  employed  67  preachers  besides  theo- 
y  injecting  the  C.  tanthogenictu.  He  advises,  logical  students,  and  included  fifty  stations 
as  the  best  means  of  extermination,  the  build-  with  about  700  preaching  appointments,  and 
ing  of  public  crematories,  and  tliat  all  persons  an  enrollment  of  8,400  members,  and  268  Sun- 
dying  of  yellow  fever  shall  be  cremated.  The  day-schools,  with  16,950  pupils.  Three  periodi- 
Brazilian  Government  has  approved  his  recom-  cals  were  published  at  Stuttgart.  The  net 
mendation,  and  a  crematory  has  been  erected  increase  in  members  in  Europe  was  small, 
by  order  of  the  Imperial  Government.  though  the  additions  to  the  churches  had  been 
Dr.  Carmona  Del  Valle,  of  Mexico,  also  many,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
claims  to  have  discovered  the  germ  of  the  dis-  verts  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The 
ease,  and  has  named  it  Peronospera  hitea.  He  German  churches  had  suffered  much  from  the 
finds  its  mycelium  in  the  black -vomit,  and  opposition  of  the  state  churches.  The  mia- 
daims  to  have  observed  its  development  in  the  sion  in  Japan  returned  2  American  preachers, 

urine. 4   American   woman   missionaries,  3   native 

QtTSIFHLAS.    See  Svbgxbt.  preachers,  4  student  helpers,  8  native  Bible* 
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«.hool8,  with  191      The  Oommittee  on  High  T'SSi.^^ZCSSr.rt^r'^Siriii.d, 

8ohools  and  Education  reported  on  the  oondi-  France,  and  Italy,  interrupted  by  high  water.    Plot 

tioa  of  Northwestern  Ooliege,  Naperville,  111. ;  gainst  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  diacovered  at 

the   Biblioal  Inatitate;   Union  Seminary  for  ^'*^, 

yonng  men  and  yonng  women  (with  which  o^t-f?    w^^^l!  ^^^^  ^^!*^  ^*"  P^^SL  *H® 

1  fk^i^^^.1  ^»r.jL^  nr«-r»«««^*^\ .  fl^i.».,ii.:ii  Senate,    House  of  BepreaentaUves  pass  Pendleton's 

a  theological  coarse  is  connected);  SchuylkiU  civil -service  reform  hilL    PresburoTiii  Hungaiy, 

Semmary,  Reading,  Fa.,   a  new   mstitntion ;  flooded.    Spanish  mnister  of  Finance  deolores  the 

and  the  Tbeological  Seminary  at  Rentlingen,  neoesaity  orretrenchment. 

Germany,  where  nineteen  yoong  men  had  re-  ,  5*,®*^'®  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  absconds,  leaving 

ceivediastruotioa  daring   the  quadrennium.  ^^^  %L!S'X! SZ^T'''^'   ^"^ 

The  attention  of  the  conference  was  largely  o.  Funeral  of  Gambetta,  at  Pteis,  amid  manifesta- 

giren  to  matters  of  detail  in  discipline  and  tions  of  public  sorrow. 

the  management  of  the  business  affairs  and  '^*  Spanish  Cabinet  reei^^ns.  Sinking  of  the  steamer 

benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church.     A  re-  ^''^^  of  Brussels,  run  into  m  a  fog  by  Sie  Kirby  HaU, 

port  expressing  the  sentimente  of  the  body  on  °^  siJSS^foVms  a  new  ICnistry  in  SpahL 

various  questions    of  public   morals    recom-  9.  Presidential  sucoesmon  bill  passed  in  Congress, 

mended  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  English  ship  British  £mpire  burned  on  the  high  seas, 

intoxicating  liquors;  advised  a  strict  observ-  S?™^  Emperor  subsCTibeseOOjOOO  marks  for  the 

anoe  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  ^J!^\V^TJ^'Z^\?^^^ 

J          1           I,*'        J.             i>i^«            1  ment  on  tne  question  of  proiiibitmir  American  pork. 

and  condemned  loose  divorce  legislation  and  Spanish  Minitiy  formed  under  i3ie  president  of 

speculations  in  stock  and  produce.  The  speedy  Sagasta. 

publication   of  a  series  of  normal  class  text-  lO*  Burning  of  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee ; 

books,  and  the  formation  of  classes  for  the  nearly  lOO  lives  lost    Prussian  Diet  votes  8 

i.o^.ii7i.  oft^/iv-  /x#  <i  Arvnt.o/^  ^#  ;«<,f«»^^:^»  ^^wr  marks  for  the  relief  of  the  inundated.    Flood  devas- 

regular  study  of  a  course  of  instruction  cov-  ^j^  ^^  ^wn  of  Eaab,  m  Hungary ;  many  persons 

ered  by  them,  with  certificates  of  graduation  drowned.                              — ©   ^^ »        ^  r 

to  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  same,  ll.  Bill  to  restore  Qen.  Fitz-John  Porter  to  his 

were  recommended.    Provision  was  made  for  ^'"^^  '^^  *he  army,  without  back  pay,  carried  in  the 

the  formation  of  a  woman's  missionary  so-  ^^Cne'^SsZriSSS^^P^^ 

oiety  auxiliary  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Berlin.    German  Beichstag  ryeots  a  motion  to  repeal 

Church,  for  the  organization  of  local  branches  the  anti-Socialist  Uws,  the  Mjay  laws,  and  all  exoep- 

to  co-operate  with  it.  tional  le^Iation. 

EVBBnS  OP  188t.    The  year  1888  was  com-  ,  ^^  ®^P^»  \^"»  ^?I  ^^7^^^  '^  ?^»^**P 

naratively  devoid  of  striWng  political  events,  ^nrverV^t^ic^^.JiTu^e^;^'^ 

but  with  peace  assured  m  Europe  it  was  a  year  Dublin.    The  Czar  and  imperial  family  take  up  their 

of  legislative  discussion  and  activity.     The  pop-  residence  in  St.  PeterHbnra  in  the  Anitohkoff  Palace, 

idar  unrest  in  Europe,  heightened  by  the  grow-  !*•  ^he  in  a  oireus  in  Berdichev,  Bussian  Poknd ; 

ing  acuteness  of  the  economical  struggle  for  *? J^TSSlJ'TSi!!*^  vl!!:.i«^«  ?«  p-^.  t^  ?- ,-. 

i:*! .-    4^.    •*    ir  •        V        i.    •  *•  !»•  Arrest  of  Pnnce  Napoleon  m  Fans  for  lasuuup 

hfe,  manitested  itself  in  characteristic  ways.  .  manifesto.    The  Britiah7hip  Pride  of  the  Oceim 

The  same  circumstances  impelled  governments  destroyed  by  dynamite. 

to  make  commercial  restrictions,  and,  in  con-  K^*  Floquet  proposal  to  ^xpel  members  of  royal 

junction  with  the  absence  of  military  dangers  ^pnilies  voted  uigent  in  the  French  Chamber.  Tei- 

at  home,  to  aeek  wqaisWonB  in  the  ontiying  Sr^e^'iTTSSr^  '"^  ""^^  ''^'"» 
regions  of  the  earth.  There  were  constitu-  17.  Execution  of  two  agrarian  murderere  in  Ireland, 
tional  struggles  and  revolutionary  attempts  in  Swedish  Parliament  opened, 
many  lands,  revealing  the  instability  of  their  I^*  Prohibition  amendment  in  Iowa  acQudged  in- 
political  institutions.  There  was  a  more  abun-  ^"JIL  Z^ ""/ ^v^ ^J" ^*  ^^u^*^ ^'''' ^"S'*^^ 
#itt««4-  Ka,.»^af  ;«  »..^of  ^r^»w>¥^^^  Tu^  -«>*«  «•«-  subscnptious  to  relief  fund.  The  village  of  Marais 
dant  harvest  m  most  countries.    The  year  was  ^  gavoy  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

chiefly  remarkable  for  extraordinary  natural  10.  Disaster  on  Southern  Paciflc  railway  near  Te- 
oalamities.    A  volcanic  outburst  devastated  one  hichipa,  Cal. ;  15  lives  lost    Sinking  of  the  HambuK 
of  the  most  populous  and  productive  regions  steamer  Cimbria^858  drowned  out  of  420  on  board, 
of  the  world,  tihe  cholera  mowed  down  the  ^^^aJMSil^piS^ 
population  of  Mother,  earthquakes  demolished  a  Cc^gress  sitting  £  Catamaroa,  and  accepts  on  con- 
whole  towns,  freshets  ravaged  the  valleys  of  dition  that  the  people  are  willing  to  make  peace  with 
Central  Europe,  and  tornadoes  spread  desola-  Chili.    Skuptchina  (of  Servb)  approve  German  oom- 
tion  in  the  ifnited  States.    The  minor  catas-  meroial  treaty.                                  r.  1.,    ^  r.  , 
trophe,  «ad  «Mrfdent.  hy  land  .nd  .^a,  when  J,li,^irrclt^.^<,r  o^gS^iSfe 
aggregated,  present  an  appalling  sum  of  destruo-  in   Obsgow.    Death  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
tion,  suffering,  and  death.  The  following  chron-  Alexander  of  Prussia, 
icle  recounts  the  noteworthy  events  of  1888  in  ^'  ^  clause  of  the  Ku-klux  law  of  1871  dedded  to 

the  order  of  their  occurrence :  Il®J*^2f??«TJ:   /''^^  «  ^'"^'Z  u  ^^^^J^ 

oers  of  the  Engluh  steamer  Sultan,  which  collided 

Janoaiy  1.  Inauguration  of  Governor  Cleveland  at  with  and  sank  the  Clmbria.    The  insurgents  in  £cu»- 

Albany.    Floods  at  Vienna  and  on  the  Bhine ;  600  dor  gain  a  victoir. 

houses  destroyed  at  Worms.  28.  John  £.  Kenna  elected  Senator  for  West  Vir- 

8.  Meeting  of  New  York  L^gislatoro.    Inundations  ginia,  and  Biohard  Coke  for  Texas.    A  number  of 
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deaths  from  starvation  in  Ireland.    Bcldan  Chamber  20.  Panio  in  a  German  Catholic  school  in  New  York ; 

sanctions  the  introduction  of  tho  Flemish  language  in  16  children  killed.     Count  Corti  demands  of  the 

the  intermediate  schools  of  Flanders.     Closure  of  Porte  satisfaction   for  insults  to  Italian  consul  in 

Servian  Skuptchina.    Death  of  Gustave  Dor^.  Tripoli,  under  threat  of  naval  action. 

24.  Senatorial  elections  in  New  Jersev  and  Kansas.  21.  Armv  appropriation  bill  passes  the  Senate, 
return  of  McPhenon  and  Plumb.  In  New  Guinea  16  Burning  ot  the  steamer  Morro  Castle  in  Charleston 
sailors  are  slaughtered  by  cannibals.  Harbor.    Loss  of  United  States  steamer  Ashuelot ;  11 

25.  Audience  of  the  Russian  minister  DeGiera  with  drowned.  The  German  Federal  Council  adopt  the 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  Naval  appropriation  bill  resolution  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American 
passed  in  the  House.  pork.    New  French  Cabinet  constituted  by  Fenr. 

26.  Embezzlements  in  the  Municipal  Gas-Works  of  23.  Mutinv  of  prisoners,  and  burning  of  the  Peni- 
Philadelphia  discovered.  tentiarr  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.    Prof.  Swift,  of  Boch- 

27.  Bowen  and  Tabor  elected  to  represent  Colorado  ester,  N.  Y.,  discovers  a  new  oomct. 

in  the  Senate.  New  York  State  Senate  confirms  the  24.  The  Senate  adopts  revenue  bill  intended  to  re- 
Governor's  appointments  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  duce  customs  and  taxes  $26^000,000.  John  W.  Foster. 
The  German  Dark  Admiral  Prince  Adalbert  wrecked  of  Indiana,  appointed  Minister  to  Spain.  Escape  of 
off  the  coast  of  Wales.  20  prisoners  m>m  the  Arkansas  State  Prison.    Decree 

28.  The  French  Cabinet  resigns.    Mutiny  of  con-  of  Servian  King  on  new  organization  of  the  army, 
victs  in  Cork  Harbor.    Hunganan  Chamber  reject)  a  25.  The  Orleans  princes  in  tho  French  army  are 
proposition  to  repeal  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  retired  from  active  service. 

29.  French  Ministry  newly  oi^anized  with  Fallidres  26.  Bankruptcy  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
for  Premier.  Wrecks  on  the  English  coast.   Duration  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  loss  of  trust-funds. 

of  International  Tribunals  in  Egypt  prolonged  till  27.  Senate  bill  of  revenue  reform  referred  by  the 

Feb.  1, 1884.  House  of  Representatives   to  a  commission.     Bill 

80.  Fated  snow-slide  in  Colorado.    Switzerland  re-  against  the  adulteration  of  teas  passed  in  Congress, 
iects  the  naturdization  treaty  proposed  by  the  United  28.  The  Secretarv  of  State  informs  the  Senate  that 
States.  the  Government  aisapproves  the  attitude  taken  at 

81.  Gen.  Manderson  elected  Senator  for  Nebraska.  Lima  bv  Mr.  Partridge,  in  joining  t|ie  representatives 
otrike  of  8,500  workmen  in  Limoges,  France.  Gen.  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  m  a  friendly  inter- 
Thibaudin  appointed  French  Minister  of  War.  Res-  vention  between  Chili  and  Peru.  Silver  wedding  of 
toration  of  King  Cetewayo  in  Zululuid.  the  German  Crown  Prince.    Edhem  Pasha  appointed 

Febroazy  1.  Election  of  D.  M.  Sabin  to  the  United  Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

States  Senate  in  Minnesota.  Manh  1.  Beljgian  Chamber  revises  to  cut  down  the 

2.  Resolution  in  favor  ofthe  preservation  of  forests  bishops'  salanes.     Decree  of  resumption  of  specid 

adopted  by  New  York  Legislature.    French  Cham-  payments  signed  by  King  of  Italy.    Resignation  of 

her  passes  the  exi'iulsion  biU  against  royal  fanulies.  Dutch  Ministry. 

Steamer  Kenmure  Costle  foundered  m  the  Bay  of  2.  Veto  of  the  five-cent  elevated  ndlroad  fare  bill  by 

Biscay.  Governor  Cleveland. 

8.  Inundations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  8.  Retirement  of  David  Davis  fVom  the  presidency 

4.  Severe  earthquake  at  Agrnm.  Spanish  Cortes  of  Uie  Senate ;  Senator  Edmunds  chosen  his  successor, 
refuse  to  abolish  parliamentary  oaths.  Passage  of  the  tariff  act    Senate  tables  river  and  hax^ 

5.  Colvin   nominated   Financial  Adviser  to  the  bor  appropriation  bill. 

Enrptian  Government.  4.  Tariff  act  signed  by  the  President.    Acyourn- 
Y .  Arrest  of  Payne,  organizer  of  the  Oklahama  mont  of  Congrew.  Steamboat  Yazoo  sunk  in  the  Mis- 
raids,  sissippi,  and  16  lives  lost.    Death  of  Governor  A.  H. 

8.  The  Spanish   GovemmeLt   emancipate   40,000  Stepnena  at  Atlanta. 

slaves  in  Cuba.    Opening  of  Danube  Conference  at  5.  Decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

London.  that  a  State  can  not  be  sued  by  another  State  for 

9.  Death  of  William  £.  Dodge.  Government  pro-  claims  assigned  to  it  bj  citizens.  James  S.  Boynton, 
posal  of  biennial  budgets  rejected  by  the  German  President  of  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  sworn  in  as  Gov- 
Keicbstag.  emor  in  the  place  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens^eoeased. 

10.  Death  of  Marshall  Jewell.  Resignation  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  Von 

11.  Breaking  of  a  dam  in  Louisville,  and  destruo-  Eameke. 

tion  of  life  and  property,  6.  Revision  of  the  Constitution  negatived  by  the 

12.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  released  from  confine-  French  Chamber.  Gale  on  British  coast,  185  nsher^ 
ment.    Coronation  of  ]^ng  Kalakaua  in  Honolulu.  men  lost. 

13.  Minister  Fallicres  proffers  the  rcsiflrnation  of  the  7.  Coalition  of  Democrats  and  Greenbackers  in 
French  interim  ministry.    Death  of  Richard  Wagner.  Michigan  declare  for  free  trade.    Bronsard  von  Schel- 

14.  Death  of  E.  D.  Morgan.  len^orf  appointed  Prussian  Minister  of  War. 

15.  British  Parliament  meets.  French  Chamber  8.  Retirement  of  the  German  Naval  Minister,  Von 
adopts  the  pretenders'  bill  of  Barbey.  Stosch. 

Id.  Bill  tp  return  Japanese  indemnity  passed  by  9.  Louise  Michel  leads  a  demonstration  of  unem- 

the  Senate.    The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the  ployed  working-men  in  Paris,  and  instigates  a  bread 

tenement-house  cigar  bill,  and  tho  bill  to  reduce  ele-  riot.    The  steamer  Navarre,  sailing  between  Copen- 

vated-railroad  fares.    A  mining  accident  in  Illinois  hagen  and  Leith,  goes  down  with  65  persons  on  board, 

causes  the  loss  of  80  lives.    Ukase  of  the  Czar  on  In  Andalusia  1,200  persons  are  arrested  on  the  chaijge 

amending  laws  relating  to  the  Jews.  of  conspiracy  as  members  of  the  Black  Hand  Assocu- 

17.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  rejects  the  tion. 

prohibition  amendment.  The  Jeannette  investigation  10.  Danube  Convention  signed  in  London.    Death 

ends  in  the  adoption  of  a  report  approving  the  con-  of  Coumoundouros,  Greek  ex-Minister. 

duct  of  all  members  ofthe  expedition.   Carey  appears  11.  Death  of  Prince  Gortchakoff. 

as  a  witness  for  the  crown  in  the  Dublin  criminal  in-  12.  Turkish  Government  gives  notice  of  termina- 

vcstigration.    French  Senate  rejects  the  explosion  bilL  tion  of  treaties  of  oommcroe  with  the  United  States, 

Norwecian  Storthmg  meets.  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Sweden,  and   Den- 

18.  The  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  United  States  Sen-  mark. 

ate.    Adverse  vote  on  the  measure  in  the  House  of  14.  The  murderer  Dukes  acquitted  by  a  jury  in 

Representatives.    Appointment  by  the  President  of  Uniontown,  Pa.    PamelVs  amendment  to  tne  land 

the  Civil-Service  Commission.    President  Gr6vy  ac-  act  rejected  by  the  British  Parliament.    Discovery  in 

cepts  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  charges  St.  Petersburg  of  defalcations  by  officials  amounting 

Jules  Ferry  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  to  11,000,000  rubles. 
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15.  Aftny  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.'  Dy*  local  tax  reform  until  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
namite  explosion  in  the  Government  Build^ga  m  subject  of  local  ffovemmenl 

London.    Servian  Ministry  resign ;  reconstituted  un-  18.  Illinois  aaopts  the  license  system.    Gov.  But- 

der  the  presidency  of  SoboleC     Swiss  commercial  ler,  of  Massachusetts,  publishes  chai^ges  against  the 

treaty  with  Spain  signed.  administration  of  the  Tewkesbury  poor-house.    Visit 

16.  A(]yournment  of  the  Austrian  Beichsrath.  Death  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  to  the  SulCan.  The  K\ns  of 
of  Carl  Marx.  Denmark  accepts  the  addresses  of  both  ChamSen 

17.  Arrests  of  citizens  of  South  Carolina  by  reve-  and  reproves  tne  Folkething  for  not  passing  ministe- 
nue  officers.  rial  measures. 

20.  The  repudiation  act  ffoes  into  force  in  Tennessee.  19.  Summing  up  in  the  Star  Route  trial.    Grants  to 

21.  Sitting  Bull  locatea  in  the  Standing  Kock  Bes-  Lords  Wolseley  and  Alcester  voted  by  BritUh  Com- 
crvation.    Conviction  of  throe  Socialists  diai){ed  wiUi  mons.    Conviction  of  19  Nihilists  at  St.  Petersburg, 
robbery  in  Vienna.  20.  Act  relating  to  the  rcoi]^anization  of  the  Emi- 

82.  Death  of  Sir  George  Jessci,  Master  of  the  Bolls.  gration  Department  goes  into  lorce.    Conflagration  in 

23.  In  Armagh,  Ireland,  19  persons  found  guilty  of  Delhi,  India :  2,000  buildings  burned, 

conspiracy  to  murder.  21.  Final  decision  against  the  validity  of  the  Iowa 

25.  Death  at  Keno:»ha,  Wis.,  of  Postmaster-General  prohibition  amendment. 

T.  O.  llowe.  22.  Tornado  in  Mississippi ;  50  dead  and  800  in- 

26.  Dcstructionofthe  village  of  St  Anton,  in  Tyrol,  jured.  Executions  and  arrests  in  St.  Petersburg, 
by  a  conflaaration.  Dutch  Ministry  Anally  formed  by  Heems  Kerks. 

'27.  The  Washin£;ton  Grand  Jury  finds  indictments  24.  Henry  D.  McDaniel  elected  Governor  of  Georgia, 

against  Brad^  and  ex-Senator  ^ollo^.    Strike  of  Tornadoes  m  Louisiana  and  Texas.    Strike  of  Berlin 

tobacco  operatives  in  Lynchburg,  Va.    Death  of  John  cab-drivera.    French  Chamber  adopt  the  measure  to 

Browzi,  tne  Oueen^s  gillie.  convert  the  rentes  fVom  6  per  cent,  into  41  per  cent. 

28.  Count  Majlath  von  Szechely,  Hun^rian  jud<^,  bonds.  Proposition  to  Impeach  the  Ministry  thrown 
murdered  in  Ofen.    French  take  possesion  of  Porta  out  by  NorwDg^n  Odeisthmg. 

Negra  and  Loango  on  the  Congo ;  protest  of  Portu-  25.  Ship  Bntish  Commerce  wrecked  off  Owner's 

guese  naval  officers.  Light-house.     Mine-explosion  in  Bessegca,  France ; 

29.  Terrific  storm  on  the  coast  of  England.     Louise  over  100  lives  lost. 

Michel  gives  herself  up  to  the  Paris  police.  2G.  Organization  of  the  Irish  National  League  of 

80.  Loss  of  53  lives  bv  a  railroad  accident  on  the  America. 

Cincinnati  Southern  Byroad,  near  Mason's  Station,  28.  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  the  school 

in  Ohio.    Arrest  of  40  Socialists  in  Spain.  act. 

31.  A  band  of  Nihilists  broken  up  in  St.  Petersburg.  29.  Victory  of  Egyptian  troops  over  followers  of  the 

Albanians  attacked  and  killed  by  Montenegrins.  False  Prophet.    Blot  between  Arabs  and  Greeks  at 

April  2.  Democratic  success  in  the  St.  Louis  mu-  Port  Said, 

niclpal  elections.  80.  Prohibition  of  American  pork  in  Greece.  Noml- 

8.  The  President  appoints  United   States    Jud^  nation  of  12  Polish  bishops  bv  the  Pope. 
Gresham,  of  Indiana,  Postmaster- General.     Illinois  May  1.  Opening  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  Am- 
Democratic  State  ticket  adopted  in  Chicafn).     Arrest  sterdam.    Due  de  Broglie's  interpellation  on  the  triple 
of  the  Socialist  deputies,  Vollmar  and  Frohmc,  at  alliance. 

Kiel,  Germany,  on  their  return  from  a  SodaUst  Con-  2.  Burning  of  a  steamer  on  the  coast  of  British  Co- 

gress  in  Copennagen.  lumbia ;  70  uves  lost.    Conviction  of  the  Phosnix  Park 

4.  Death  of  Peter  Cooper  in  New  York.    Success  murderers  Caffry  and  Delaney. 

of  the  Bcpublicans  in  Bhode  Island ;  defeat  of  Spraguo.  8.  Trial  of  twenty-six  Socialists  in  Lemberg.  Par* 
The  Ohio  Legislature  adopts  two  temperance  amend-  liamcntary  oaths  bill  defeated  in  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
ments. First  public  announcement  or  the  triple  alii-  mons.  Bradlaugh  tries  again  to  take  his  seat.  Steam- 
anoo.  er  Grapples,  running  between  Pugct  Sound  and  Alas- 

5.  Discovery  of  a  dynamite  factory  in  Binning-  ka,  burned  and  70  lives  lost. 

ham,  Englana,  and  arrest  of  several  conspirators.  5.  Bakers'  strike  in  Vienna.    Earthquake  in  Tfr- 

Powder  factory  near  Bomo  explodes,  killing  40  per-  briz,  Persia,  and  loss  of  many  lives. 

sons.  6.  The  town  of  KOniginhof.  in  Bohemia,  burned. 

6.  Hotel  in  Greenville,  Texas,  faUs  in,  killing  13  7.  Navijgation  on  Erie  canal  opened.  Tne  biennial 
people.  budget  rejected  in  the  German  Kcichstag. 

7.  Death  of  Louis  Veuillot.  9.  Defeat  of  the  Apaches  by  Mexican  troops. 

9.  Be^nning  of  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  a'^sas-  10.  Oil- tanks  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  fired  by  light- 
sins  in  Dublin.    Explosives  bill  enacted  by  British'  nin;^. 

Parliament.  12.  Opening  of  the  Flsherv  Exhibition  in  London, 

10.  Prairie-fire  in  Nebraska.    Strike  of  7,000  dock  and  of  the  Hygienic  Exhibitfon  in  Berlin. 

laborers  in  Marseilles,  Franco.  18.   Devastating   hurricane  in  Kansas.  Missouri, 

11.  Labor-strikes  in  Beading  and  Boston.  Healy's  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  town  of  Oronogo,  Mo.,  demol- 
Bchemc  for  local  self-government  in  Ireland  rejected  ishod. 

by  the  Houne  of  Commons.  14.  Mahnne  accusacd  of  violating  the  civil-service 

12.  The  Left  in  the  Danish  Folkething  propose  an  law.  Execution  of  Brady  in  Dublin.  The  Pope  in- 
addre^*)  to  the  King,  expressing  want  of  oonfldcnoo  in  tcrdicts  political  agitation  by  the  Irish  clerev. 

the  Ministry.  15.  Tonquin  credit  votes    by  French  Assembly. 

18.  Cigar-maker:«  win  a  strike  in  Cincinnati.  Lock-out  of  4,000  shoemakers  in  Cincinnati.    Prince 
14.  Queensland  Government  proclaims  the  annexa-  of  Montenegro  visits  Vienna. 

tion  of  New  Guinea.    Swiss  Federal  Council  remove  16.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru.    Na- 

decrce  expelling  Bishop  Mcrmillod.     Bcscript  of  the  tional  asi^ociation  of  coal-miners  formed  in  a  conven- 

German  Emperor  on  sf)cial  reform  and  biennial  budg-  tion  at  Pittsbun?.      French  naval  vessels  bombard 

ets.    Arrest  of  2,000  persons  in  Moscow.     Tlsza*s  an-  ports  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Bwer  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  the  subiect  of  17.  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  railroad  completed, 

the  triple  alliance.    Danish  Folkething  pass  tne  vote  Prussian  proposals  relative  to  the  announcement  of 

of  censure.  ecclesiastical  appointments  rejected  by  the  Vatican. 

16.  Danish  Landsthing  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Swedish  Second  Chamber  pass  a  bill  to  change  the 
the  Ministry.  organic  law  of  the  array. 

17.  Charges  brought  against  the  Government  Su-  18.  Severe  storms  in  Wificonsin,  Hlinois,  Nebraska, 
pervising  Architect  Ilill.  The  Scott  liquor  law  goes  Missouri,  and  Texas.  Execution  of  Daniel  Curly  in 
mto  operation  in  Ohio.    House  of  Commons  postpone  Dublin. 
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19.  DeBtructave  flood  in  Dakota.  Entiy  of  the  Cnr 
and  Czarina  into  Moboow. 

90.  Tumaltuous  Labor  Cong^reas  in  Pazia. 

21.  President  Arthur  appoints  Walter  Evans,  of 
Louisville,  to  suoceed  Gen.  Baum  as  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Bevenue. 

21.  Administrative  regulations  of  the  new  tariff  an- 
nounced by  the  Government  The  Italian  Ministers 
oppose  Dopretis  and  resign.  Death  of  Suleiman  Pa- 
sna  in  Constantinople. 

22.  Nomination  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  as 
Lord  Lome's  suooessor  in  the  govemor-ffeneralship 
of  Canada.  Reorganization  of  Italian  Gtbinet  an- 
nounced b^  Depretis.  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal 
visit  Madrid.  Solemn  entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Mob* 
oow.  The  Swedish  First  Chamber  regects  the  mea- 
sure to  alter  the  formation  and  mode  ol  reoruiting  the 
army. 

28.  Opening  of  the  National  Railroad  Exhibition 
in  Chicago.  John  Jay  appointed  New  York  State 
Civil-Service  Commissioner. 

24.  Formal  opening  of  East  River  Brid^  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  ItCners'  riot  m  lUinois. 
French  belligerent  action  in  Madagascar. 

25.  Steamer  accident  in  Caliibmia.  Jewish  per- 
secutions in  Bossow,  Bussia.  Changes  jnade  in  the 
Italian  Cabinet.  Prorogation  of  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. Swedish  Ministry  resign  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  on  the  reoivanization  of  the  arm^.  Bepulse 
of  French  troops  in  Tonquin ;  death  of  Riviere.  Be- 
tirement  of  the  Swedish  Ministry.  Death  of  Abd- 
el-Kuder. 

27.  Coronation  of  the  Czar  in  Moscow,  in  the  Krem- 
lin Cathedral. 

28.  Tornadoes  in  Indiana ;  twenty  persona  killed. 
Popular  vote  in  a  referendum  vetoes  the  law  of  com- 
pulBory  vaccination  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Zurich. 

29.  Close  of  the  Star  Boute  trial.  Tornado  in  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Arkansas. 

80.  Panic  on  the  East  Biver  Bridge  during  a  block- 
ade of  the  foot-path ;  twelve  persons  tramplea  to  death. 
Mineral  exhibition  opened  oy  the  King  at  Madrid  in 
presence  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

81.  Sick-fund  bill  passed  in  German  Belchst^. 
June    1.    Tariff  reformers    issue  a  declaration  of 

principles.  Prussian  negotiations  with  Borne  again 
broken  off.  The  French  bombard  two  seaports  in 
Madagascar. 

2.  Flood  in  Council  BlufSs,  la.  Hanging  of  Thomaa 
Caffiiey  in  Dublin.  The  ItaHan  Chamber  resolves  to 
build  a  national  monument  to  Garibaldi. 

8.  Change  in  the  Brazilian  Cabinet.  Members  ot 
the  Black  Hand  Society  condemned  in  Spain. 

4.  Bill  prohibiting  political  assessments  passed  by 
Pennsylvania  Senate.  Assassination  conspiracy  un- 
earthed in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  Carey  eimelled  from 
Ireland.    Proposal  of  a  second  Suez  canal. 

6.  Suspicious  cases  of  poisoning  in  Ireland. 

6.  Foraker  nominated  oy  Ohio  Republicans  for  Gov- 
ernor. Judge  Kinne  oboeen  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Iowa.  ThyseUus  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  in  Sweden. 

7.  Sinking  of  the  steamer  Claudius  on  the  British 
coast. 

8.  Preparations  for  war  against  France  in  China. 

0.  Timothy  Kellv,  the  last  of  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
derers, hanged.  Execution  of  Suleiman  Daoud  in 
Alexandria. 

10.  Betum  of  the  Czar  to  St.  Petersbuig  after  the 
ooronation  festivities. 

11.  Fight  of  strikers  in  Troy.  N.  Y.  Bennigsen, 
the  German  party  leader,  retires  irom  political  life. 

12.  The  German  Beichstag  clones  its  session  after 
passing  the  budget  for  1 884-' 85.  The  French  capture 
Tamatavo  in  Madagascar. 

18.  Acquittal  of  tiie  Star  Route  prisoners.  Sncoess- 
fal  termination  of  Gen.  Crook's  expedition  against 
the  Indians.  Nutt  shoots  his  father's  murderer  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.  Earthquake  in  the  Bukovina.  Ad- 
miral Pierre  bombards  and  occupies  Tamatavo,  in 


Madagascar,  and  deatroys  also  Toule  Point,  Moham* 
bo,  and  Tenerive. 

14.  A  Federal  Judge  in  Texas  dedarea  the  Civil- 
Rights  Act  of  1875  unconstitutional.  Dr.  Gallagher, 
the  dynamite  conspirator,  and  his  accomplices  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  tor  life  in  London.  Swed- 
ish Parliament  oloees  its  sessions. 

15.  The  Prohibitionists  of  Ohio  set  np  a  separate 
ticket.  The  high-license  bill  goes  into  operation  in 
Illinois. 

16.  Failure  of  the  lard  firm  of  McGeoch  A  Co.  in 
Chicago.  Kraszevski,  Polish  poet,  arrested  for  high 
treason  in  Germany.  Channel  Tunnel  reported  dim- 
gerous  by  Porliamentaiy  Commission. 

18.  Theatre  nanic  in  Cumberland,  England;  197 
children  trampled  to  dnith. 

19.  Inundation  in  Silesia. 

20.  Deaths  of  Archbishop  Wood  and  Gen.  Ewing, 
and  of  Bishop  Colenso  of  NataL 

21.  Judge  Hoodley  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
in  Ohio  for  Governor.  The  Pope  complains  to  Presi- 
dent Gr^vy  of  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  in  France. 

22.  S.  L.  Phelps  appointed  by  President  Arthur 
Minister  to  Peru,  and  Richard  Gibbe  Minister  to  Bo- 
livia. Floods  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Arkansas.  Anti-Jewish  demonstration  in 
Samt  Gallen,  Switzerland.  Marine  collision  off  Port- 
land, England:  25  lives  lost. 

23.  Irish  citizens  protest  to  the  President  against 
pauper  immigration;  measures  against  the  abuse 
taken  by  New  York.  Stormy  debate  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  over  a  court  scandaL 

24.  Louise  Michel  condemned  in  Paris  to  sixyeara* 
imprisonment.  The  cholera  breaks  out  in  Egypt  at 
Damietta. 

25.  Beduction  of  the  number  of  internal  revenue 
districts  from  126  to  82.  Passage  of  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical law  in  Prussia.  Fatal  fire  in  a  puppet  show  at 
Dervio,  in  Italy. 

26.  Supreme  court  of  Ohio  declares  the  Scott  law 
constitutional.  Accident  on  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
road  in  Montana,  killing  18  Chinamen.  Understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  Russia  and  the  Vatican. 

27.  The  Republicans  of  Iowa  renominate  Governor 
Sherman,  and  declare  in  favor  of  prohibition  and  pro- 
tection. Republicans  of  Minnesota  renominate  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard.  Success  of  the  Slavs  in  elections  to 
the  Bohemian  and  Galician  Diets. 

28.  Bejection  by  the  British  House  of  Lords  of  the 
bill  to  leffaHze  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

29.  The  Ktkstrin  fortress  converted  into  an  ar- 
senal. 

80.  Count  de  Chambord  taken  ill.  Spread  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt;  quarantine  measures 
adopted  in  Europe. 

Jiih[  1.  The  new  tariff  comes  into  operation. 

2.  Santa  F^  celebrates  the  888d  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

8.  Validity  of  the  Downing  license  law  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  A  steamer  at  Glas- 
gow careens  upon  launching,  and  sinks,  with  100  per- 
sons in  her  hold. 

4.  Anti-Monopolist  Convention  in  Chicago.  The 
Dutch  Arctic  steamer  Varna  lost  in  the  Kara  sea. 

5.  Fatal  boiler-explosion  at  HuntBville,  Texas. 
England  promises  to  use  precautions  against  the  send- 
ing of  paupers  to  the  United  States. 

6.  Besolution  in  favor  of  woman  sufOrage  r^ected 
in  British  Parliament  by  180  to  114  majority. 

7.  The  captive  Apacnes  taken  by  Gen.  Crook  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  San  Carlos  Beservation. 

9.  Bradlaugh  agfdn  refrised  admission  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Capture  of  Guayaquil  by  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Ecuador,  and  flight  of  Veintemilla. 

10.  New  pension  frauds  detected  and  arrest  of 
clerks.  Chinamen,  smuggled  into  British  Columbia, 
are  expelled. 

11.  Besolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
licans in  convention,  which  proposes  to  distribute  the 
surplus   revenues  of  the   Government  among   the 
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States.    Dertroetive  flood  In  Ontario,  Canada.    The  to  Siberia  of  28  Bussian  stadents.     Strike  of  8,000 

British  Qovemment  accepts  Leaseps's  project  for  a  weavers  in  Ashton-onder-Lyne,  England. 

new  Sues  canal.  18.  Fiffht   between  Protestants   and  Catholics  Is 

12.  Condemnation  of  Socialists  in  Poeen.  ScotlsncC 

19.  Death  of  Queen  Banavalo  II  of  Madagascar.  19.  Death  of  Judffe  Jeremiah  8.  Black. 

News  arrives  of  the  death  of  M*tesa,  Emperor  of  21.  Cyclone  in  Minnesota,  which  destroyed  a  nor- 

Uganda.  tion  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  lifted  a  train  nom 

1 4.  AnniverRary  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  oele-  the  track,  killing  80  persons  and  wounding  50. 
brated  in  Paris.  22.  Northern  Pacific  railroad  completed. 

15.  Arrest  of  16  students  in  St  Petersburg.  24.  Death  at  Frohsdorfof  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

16.  The  civil-servioe  law  goes  into  effect.  25.  Prorogation  of  British  Parliammit.    Treaty  of 

17.  Mining  Exhibition  in  i)enver,  Col.  Wadding^  Htt<,in  Anam,  signed  after  the  capture  of  the  capital 
ton  appointed  French  Embassador  to  London.  bj  the  French.    Scaflbld  falls  in  the  Ring  of  Bsvsr 

19.  Frenoh  victory  over  the  Anameso  in  Tonquin  in  na's  new  palace  on  the  Chiemsee,  killing  28  work- 
a  sortie  from  Namdmh.  men. 

20.  The  Federal  Qovemment  charj^es  the  Ameri-  26.  Fresh  anH-Jewish  outbresk  in  Bussia.  Steamer 
can  consuls  in  England  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  Woodbum  lost,  with  18  of  the  crew,  off  Eddystone 
veasels  departing  lor  the  United  States.    Death  of  Lighthouse. 

King  Tuduo  of  Anam.    International  rifle-match  at  27.  Spanish  commerdol  treaty  approved  by  Ger- 

Wlmbledon,  in  England.  man  Federal  Council.  The  Kinff  of  Boumania  returns 

21.  QIadstone  abandons  the  Lesseps  arran^ment.  ftt>m  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  AAti-BCagyar 
The  American  rifle-team  beaten  by  the  Bntish  at  demonstration  in  Croatia.  Eruption  of  the  volcano 
Wimbledon.  of  Krakatoa,  between  Java  and  Sumatra. 

28.  The  Aretic  steamer  Proteus  crashed  in  the  ice ;  28.  Explosion  of  tiie  boilers  of  the  steamer  Biver- 

the  crew  rescued.     Wharf  at  North  Point,  Tivoli,  dale,  on  the  North  Biver^ew  York.    Besignation  of 

near  Baltimore,  breaks  in  and  kills  65  people.  the  Spanish  Ministzy.    Volcanic  eruptions  in  Java 

24.  Caption  Webb  drowned  in  the  wnirlpool  at  cause  a  terrific  tidal  wave  and  sweepmg  destruction 
Nii^ara.    Defeat  of  Cetewayo.  of  human  liyes  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

25.  The  Federal  Qovemment  adopt  sanitary  pre-  29.  Zorilla  expelled  ftom  France. 

cautions  against  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  80.  Visit  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  in  Copenhagen. 

26.  Call  of  the  last  8^  per  cent,  bonds.  81.  Departure  of  King  Alfonso  for  Paris. 

27.  Bailroad  collision  at  Albion,  N.  Y.  Death  of  SeptemMr  1.  Defeat  of  the  BUck  Flags  between 
Montgomery  Blair.  Hanoi  and  Sontay  after  a  desperate  engagement. 

28.  The  defitulting  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  2.  Bailroad  accident  at  Stwlitz,  near  Berlin.  Arrest 
condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  of  dynamite  conspirators  at  Olasffow. 

29.  The  island  of  Ischia  convulsed  bv  an  earthquake,  8.  Opening  of  the  Boston  Exhibition.  Miners* 
destroying  the  villat^  of  Casamiociola  imd  killing  strike  m  Ohio  and  Pennsylyania.  Death  at  Bou^val, 
thousands.    The  judiciary  reforms  approved  by  tiie  in  France,  of  Ivan  Tuigenieff. 

French  Senate.  Suicide  at  New  York  of  Seftor  Kiroa,  4.  Bailroad  accident  near  Grayville,  lU.,  killing  nine 

Spanish  AGnister  to  the  United  States.  militiamen. 

80.  Carey,  the  approver,  murdered  by  O'Donnell  6.  Chinese  troops  anive  in  Tonqidn.  Sanguinaiy 
before  he  disembarked  at  Cape  Colony.    End  of  the  riots  in  Croatia. 

revolution  in  Ecuador.  6.  Sinkingof  the  steamer  Canima  off  Newfoundland. 

81.  Mexico  issues  $15,000,000  of  new  bonds  in  pay-  Acquittal  ofFrank  James,  the  Missouri  bandit  Labor 
ment  to  her  creditors.  disturbance  in  Vienna. 

Aagost  1.  Opening  of  the  Southern  Exhibition  in  7.  Alfonso,  Kin^  of  Spain,  leayes  Paris  for  Vienna. 

Louisville.    Discovery  of  a  widely  ramified  Nihilistio  8.  Corn-crop  ix^ured  by  frost     Opening  of  the 

oonspiraov  in  Bussia.  Northern  Pacific   railroad.    Deqwrate  battle  before 

2.  A.  F.  Pike  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Minfoone  in  Ha^ ;  Qovemment  troops  defeated. 

Now  Hampshire.    Session  of  the  French  Chambere  9.  l>emonstration  of  the  Irish  National  Lesgue. 

ended.    Jewish  persecutions  in  Ekaterinoslav,  Bus-  11.  Arohitect  Uiirsoffidal  conduct  reproved  by  the 

sia.    French  Chamber  adjourns.  investigating  committee.     Chinese  excesses  against 

8.  The  accused  in  the  Jewish  trial  at  Tisza-Eslar  Europeans  in  Canton.    Celebration  in  Vienna  of  the 

acquitted.  200th  anniveisary  of  deliverance  from  the  Ottoman 

4.  Eartl\qnake  in  Mexioo.  yoke.    Death  in  Paris  of  Henri  Conscience. 

6.  Military  insurrection  in   Badaios.   Spain ;   do-  18.  Luther  anniversary  in  Wittembeig. 

maods  for  Zorilla  as  President  and,  tne  restoration  14.  The  BUusk  Flags  beaten  by  the  French  in  Ton- 

of  the  Constitution  of  1869 ;  outbreaks  also  at  Boroe-  quin. 

lona  and  other  places.  16.  Arrival  of  the  Corean  embassy  in  Washington. 

6.  Proctor  Knott  elected  Qovemor  of  Kentucky.  17.  Bestorstlon  of  the  Bulgarian  Constitution. 

7.  National  convention  of  iron  and  steel  workers  18.  QIadstone' s  meeting  with  the  Czar  at  Copen- 
in  Philadelphia.  hagen. 

8.  American  Forestiy  Convention  in  St  Paul.  Meet-  19.  Besignation  of  Treasury  Arehitect  HUL  Be- 
ing of  the  Qerman  and  Austrian  Emperors  at  IschL  publican  Convention  of  New  York  Stste.  Massa- 
Anti-Semitic  demonstrations  in  Hungary.  ohnsetts  Bepublicans  nominate  Qeoige  D.  Bobinson 

9.  The  dynamite  conspirator  Featherstone  and  as-  for  Qovemor.    Ministerial  crisis  in  Servia. 
sodotes  condemned  at  Liverpool  to  the  pmltentiaiy  20.  Bailroad  war  in  the  West  Autumn  manoeuvres 
for  life.  of  the  Qerman  army  near  Mersebuig. 

10.  Labor  riot  in  Vienna.  21.  Direct  telegraphic  communications  between  the 

11.  Canon  Bernard  acquitted  of  the  chaige  of  em-  United  States  ana  Brazil  via  Central  America,  opened, 
bezzlement  at  Toumay,  Belgium.  24.  Colored  Men*s  National  Conyention  in  Louis- 

12.  Fire  in  Atlanta;  the  Kimball  House  destroyed,  ville. 

18.  Municipal  oiBoe-holden  in  Baltimore  indicted.  26.  BuUer  nominated  by  the  Qreenback  party  of 
The  Po|)e  summons  American  bishops  to  Borne.  Massachusetts. 

14  Bailroad  kboren*    strike  at  Bethlehem,  Fs.,  26.  The  Massachusetts  Democrats  make  Qenend 

ended.  Bntler  their  candidate  for  Qovemor. 

16.  Storm  in  Switaerlond.  27.  The  Colored  Men's  Convention  issues  an  ad- 

16.  Fire  in  Chicago.  Openingof  the  Electrical  Ex-  dress  to  the  American  people.  Democratic  State 
hibition  in  Vienna.  ticket  adopted  at  Buffalo. 

17.  Petroleum  discovered  in  ColoTMb.  Deportation  28.  Unveiling  of  the  German  national  monument 
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in  the  Niederwald,  oonimemoTatiiig  the  victory  of 
1870-'71. 

29.  Fowder-exploBion  in  San  Francisoo ;  40  China- 
men killed.  King  Alfonso  insulted  in  Paris  on  his 
return  from  Germany. 

October  1.  Reduction  of  letter-postage  from  three 
to  two  cents  goes  into  operation. 

8.  The  question  of  the  escutcheons  in  Croatia  set- 
tled.   Pittsburg  Exposition  Building;  burned. 

4.  The  Norwegian  Ministry  indicted.  Dissolution 
of  the  Servian  Skuptchina. 

6.  Bicentenary  of  the  Germans  in  America.  Besig- 
nation  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  Tibaudin. 

7.  Mormon  conference  upholds  polygamy. 

9.  Republican  success  m  Iowa.  Victory  of  the 
Democrats  in  Ohio ;  Hoadley  elected  Gk>vemor ;  pro- 
hibition amendment  defeated.  Yellow  fever  in  Ala- 
bama. 

10.  Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

11.  Project  of  uniform  time  proposed  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  Amnesty  declared  by  the  Khedive. 
Spanish  Ministry  resigns;  Posada-Herrera  forms  a 
Cabinet. 

18.  Northern  Pacific  railroad  opened  to  traffic. 

14.  $13,000,000  three  per  cent,  bonds  called  in  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  now  Spanisn 
Ministry  enter  on  their  duties. 

15.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  that  important 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  unconstitutional. 
Return  of  the  Czar  to  St.  Petersbuiig.  Earthquake 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  Ermersleben,  Germany,  110  per- 
sons are  attacked  with  trichinosis. 

16.  Collision  between  Slavs  and  Magyars  in  Hun- 
gary. 

17.  Southern  colored  people  protest  against  recent 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts. 

18.  Centennial  Celebration  in  Newburg.  Acquittal 
of  ex-Senator  Sessions  of  bribery  in  the  New  York 
Legislature. 

20.  Signing  of  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and 
Peru  at  Anoon. 

21.  Cabinet  changes  in  Portugal. 

28.  Reassembly  of  the  French  Chambers.  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations.  Fresh 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  Egypt.  Iglesias  entere  Lima. 
New  Portuguese  Cabinet,  with  Pereira  de  MelJo  as 
Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 

24.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  assumes  office  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  Prolongation  of  the  miner 
state  of  siege  in  German  cities. 

27.  The  Apaches  deliver  themselves  up  in  Mexico. 

29.  E.  M.  Bell,  of  Iowa,  appointed  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury.    Failures  in  Liverpool. 

80.  The  Utah  Commission  recommends  stringent 
measures  against  polygamy.  Dynamite  explosions  in 
the  Underground  rauway  in  London. 

81.  Luther  celebration  in  Worms  and  Wittemberg. 
Close  of  the  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London.  Labor 
Congress  in  Paris.  Tonquin  debate  in  the  French 
Assembly  results  in  a  vote  of  confidence.  Collision 
of  the  steamer  Holyhead  with  the  ship  Alhambra  in 
St.  Gkx>n^'s  Channel. 

HoremMr  1,  Gen.  Sherman  retired  from  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  Gen.  Sheridan  assumes 
command.    Orange  riot  in  Londonderry. 

2.  Collision  between  whites  and  neoToes  in  Vii^ 
Efinia.    Grand  juiy  of  St.  Louis  indicted. 

8.  Close  ofVienna  Electrical  Exhibition.  Rebellion 
in  Aii?hanistan. 

5.  Hurricane^  in  Sprin^eld,  Mo.  Insurrection  in 
Servia.  Egyptian  army  m  the  Soudan  annihilated  by 
the  followen  of  the  False  Prophet 

6.  State  elections :  Democratic  success  in  New  York 
(except  the  Secretair  of  State),  New  Jersey,  Manr- 
land,  yii)rinia,  and  MissiBsippi ;  Republican  victones 
in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota, and  Nebraska. 

7.  Mine-en>losion  in  the  Moorfield  colliery  at  Act- 
rington,  England ;  88  victims. 


8.  Wreck  of  the  Iris  off  the  Spanish  coast ;  85  lives 
lost.  Beginning  of  the  investigation  of  the  Greely  re- 
lief expe(ntion.  Roof  of  the  W  isoonsin  State  Capitol 
falls  in. 

9.  Fire  in  Shenandoah.  Pa. ;  200  families  homeless. 

10.  Luther  centennial  celebrated  in  Germany, 
America,  Austria,  and  England. 

11.  Republican  demonsti'ation  in  Madrid. 

12.  Gale  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  more  than  20  lives 
lost.  Court  Chaplam  StOcker,  German  anti-Semitic 
leader,  hissed  in  London. 

14.  Meeting  of  De  Giera  and  Bismarck.  Comple- 
tion of  the  Arlbeig  tunnel. 

15.  Closing  of  iron-works  in  Pittsburg. 

17.  Call  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  $10,- 
000,000  more  of  three  per  cents. '  The  Gennon  Crown 
Prince  departs  on  his  journey  to  Spain. 

18.  Normal  time  introduced  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Excesses  of  the  striking  miners  in 
Michigan.  British  steamer  Condor  with  18  men  lost 
off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Death  of  Sofvet  Pasha  at 
Constantinople. 

19.  Chalicmel-Lacour  resits;  Ferry  takes  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affaira  and  Fallidres  becomes  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

20.  Poole  the  Fenian  condemned  to  death.  Sink- 
ing of  a  steamer  and  loss  of  50  lives  in  Lake  Superior. 
Anti-German  demonstration  in  Prague. 

22.  Cordial  reception  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
inlSpain. 

23.  Arrest  of  the  German  Socialist  Wolf  for  dyna- 
mite conspiracy  in  London. 

24.  Sergeant  Mason  pardoned. 

27.  The  German  Emperor  declares  the  European 
peace  secured.  Removal  of  the  prohibition  of  Ameri- 
can pork  in  France. 

29.  The  American  bishops  close  their  labors  in 
Rome. 

80.  Address  to  the  people  issued  by  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  Viigiuia.  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  passes  the  apportionment  bill.  The 
Hungarian  Lower  House  adopt  the  Government  pro- 
ject lor  legalizing  mixed  marriaires.  Agreement  be- 
tween Lessens  and  the  English  ship-owners  arrived  at. 

Deoemher  1.  O'Donnell  condemned  to  death. 

2.  Meeting  of  Congress.  Carlisle  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Understanding 
between  the  European  Governments  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  Europeans  in  China.  Protestants 
mobbed  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  President's  annual  message.  The  Austrian 
Rcichsrath  meets.  The  French  bombard  several  towns 
in  Madagascar. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  adjourns  at  last. 
Secret  ballot  rejected  by  the  Prussian  House  of  Dep- 
uties. * 

7.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Nayv. 
Restoration  of  the  Bishop  of  Limbuig.  Dr.  Welti 
elected  Swiss  Federal  President.  Duel  between  the 
Italian  politicians  Nicotcra  and  Lovito. 

8.  The  Australian  colonies  resolve  in  favor  of  un- 
ion. 

10.  Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  reor- 
ganixed.  The  House  of  Representatives  d'esolves  in 
favor  of  intervention  in  the  case  of  O'Donnell.  The 
French  Chamber  passes  tiie  Tonauin  vote  of  credit. 

11.  The  Hungarian  House  of  Magnates  defeats  the 
mixed  marriage  bill.  The  Irish  national  testimonial 
(£88,000)  presented  to  Painell.  Peace  declared  be- 
tween Chill  and  Bolivia. 

12.  Session  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  dhoioe  of  Chicago  for  the  next  national  conven- 
tion. 

13.  The  Dwight  insurance  case  decided  against  the 
companies.    Murder  of  the  King  of  Anam. 

14.  Bloodshed  at  New  Orleans  primary  elections. 

15.  Wages  reduced  in  the  iron  and  steel  induatiy. 
Opening  of  the  session  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  A 
police  official  murdered  by  Socialists  in  Vienna. 

17.  Vote  of  censure  against  Puttkaumier  in  the 
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Pniisiaii  HoDWorDeputiM.  Eiecntloaof  O'Doonell        SS.  EiplosloD  in  Birkenhead,  Englnnd. 
Id  LondoD.    CaptureofSoiita}' b^tbo  French.  SS.  ExpulBion  of  Frenchmen  ft«m  ElscM-IjOth- 

la    Vi.it  nf.i.«  «*»«..■.  Cv,—!,  Prince  lo  the  Pope,     rlngen.   Avalancha  in  Colorado.   Oranjje  riot  in  Ne*- 
foundl&nd. 

2T.  The   French   prohibition  of  Amcrimu   pork 
o^n  put  in  foroe. 
SS.  Tho  Mahdi  advuiees  on  lOiaiioum. 
S9.  Project  lor  the  coloniiMion  of  Airier*  voted 

jwindlere  in  WMtiinvton  indicted.  down  in  the  French  Clumber,    Lieuc-Col.  NudellEin, 

M.  CoDgT«Hi>  Bdjounu  tcir  uie  holidsj'a.  Announce-    of  the  Buaaian  polioe  adnuniatm^on,  murdered  by 
meM  of  die  Uoow  oomnutWee.  Nlhiliata  in  SL  Petersburg. 


18.  V_ 

Execution  of  Poole  in  Dublin. 
SO.  Openinj  of  ttic  new  rulrood-bridge  over  the 

8f.  Imnortaot  oommunloationa  (Yom  the  Secretary 
of  the  TrcMury  * — "■■ ■-■"   "-— ' ■' — ■- 


FinXRIB  Ilf   BIISI1TE88.    The  report    pro- 
pared  by  Bradstreet's  Oommeroial  Agency,  and 
palillshed  in  its  "JoDmal,"  shows  that  the 
8  failures  in  the  Uaited  States  daring 


}  greatly  exceeded,  in  number  and  extent    virKinii 


of   liabilitias,  those   of    an;  preceding  jear 
eince  1878,  when  the  commercial  depression    edothcuOuu^j 
following  the  panio  of  1878  culminated.     A    a»rgUudni. 
comparison  for  the  five  years  foUowitig  1878    *  ■   *"• 
is  afforded  by  this  exhibit : 


Tho  figures  for  Canada  and  Provincea  for    On«m.'.' 
the  same  period  are  as  follow :  ^^^^^ 


Classi6ed  bj  quarters  of  the  jear,  the  num* 
ber  of  failnres  in  the  United  States  in  1683  waa 
■a  follows:  First  quarter,  8,189;  second  qnar- 
ter,  2.107 ;  third  quarter,  S,062 ;  fourtti  qnar- 
ter,  3,941. 

The  following  is  a  snmmarj  of  failnres  in 
the  United  States,  by  States,  geographical  di- 
visions, and  obief  cities,  and  also  in  Oaoada, 
for  the  year  ending  Deo.  81,  1888: 


Colondo 

TdUIi... 


^ 

"z^ 



iSsi 

I.. » fl*™. 

H.«I,8« 
S,M9,SO0 

|l.«l,T*f 

W.MI.SW 
1,807,84* 

Shod*  Iibuid... 
CoomwUenl.-... 

eo« 
'mi 

ToUl* 

KewYort 

N>wJ<yrHT 

D-taTO. 

81,MI,6S1 

19,1M.WI 

••iSS 

»a*,M»,i« 

1130.108 

ia,ua.iM 
Ktjm 

Tot>lt  

13*8    t4SJai,B11 

«n,TH,MS 

fB».«Tl.M5 

WHlamStatH..!  B 
Pwllk  StMH... 
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An  analysis  by  trades  of  the  failores  in  the 
United  Stat«s,  in  1888,  shows  the  following 
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TRADIS. 


Mttrii 

MUttnery  and  straw  gooda,  M 

Millliiefy  aod  straw  goods,  B 

MiUiieryand  straw  goods,  W 

lliscellaneoos  * 

Music  and  musical  iiistmincnts,  B. 

Nntk>na,B 

Notions,  W 

Oils,M 

01ls,W 

Painters 

Paints,  W 

Paper,  M 

Paper,  W 

Fhotographera 

Ptanoa  and  organs 

Pictures. 

PInmbera  and  gaa-fltters 

Printers 

Prodnoe,  B 

Prodnee,  W 

ProTisiona,  B. 

ProTlsiooa,  W 

Publishers 

Bestanrants 

Stores,  M 

Stores,  B   

Bewinx-maehines 

8iIks,M 

Tailors'  trimmings,  W 

Teas  and  coffees,  B 

Teas  and  ooffbes,  W 

Tinware 

Tobacco  or  dgars,  M 

Tobacco  or  cigars,  B 

Tobacco  or  dgars,  W 

Toys 

Undertakers 

Upholsterers 

Yarieaea. 

Wood '. 

Wood  or  willow  ware,  M 

Woolen  goods,  M 

Woolens,  W 


TV>U1 


^^■^ 

Mlddl* 

BoBkkoa 

WMtaVB 

Ftadfle 

Tmt- 

Total, 

BlalM. 

StatM. 

Hf iti- 

8tatM. 

BiSlM. 

l«ta. 

U.S. 

1 

1 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

9 

8 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  * 

«  « 

5 

S3 

99 

84 

T8 

9 

175 

•  • 

11 

9 

6 

■  • 

90 

182 

998 

104 

189 

67 

6 

789 

9 

4 

11 

•  • 

1 

91 

8 

6 

81 

4 

58 

1 

10 

19 

•  • 

85 

1 

1 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

5 

1 

5 

0 

•  • 

18 

T 

8 

1 

16 

•  ■ 

9 

8 

•  • 

7 

4 

8 

8 

14 

6 

5 

4 

•  ■ 

19 

■  * 

•  • 

e  • 

1 

9 

6 

•  • 

9  • 

9 

*  • 

8 

8 

9 

8 

11 

4 

9 

T 

9 

27 

18 

10 

16 

59 

19 

18 

8 

87 

6 

5 

5 

97 

5B 

5 

2 

•  • 

1 

68 

1 

6 

»  ■ 

4 

•  • 

19 

8 

10 

lb 

9 

42 

6 

IT 

98 

b8 

91 

T 

181 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

4 

16 

11 

14 

48 

e  • 

9 

•  • 

4 

m  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

*  ■ 

a  « 

•  • 

9 

»  • 

9 

10 

T 

8 

•  • 

21 

1 

5 

1 

•  • 

8 

5 

10 

19 

8 

87 

5 

98 

16 

1 

60 

17 

84 

16 

09 

15 

5 

189 

1 

9 

8 

10 

9 

4 

9 

•  • 

9 

0 

6 

7 

*  • 

19 

• 

1 

•  • 

1 

*  * 

9 

4 

8 

8 

5 

14 

9 

8t 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

7 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

8 

6 

14 

10 

•  ■ 

8 

•  • 

27 

9 

4 

e« 

1 

•  • 

7 

1,801 

8^ 

1,988 

8,989 

901 

899 

10,299 

81 
1 

96 
1 


4 
19 

•  • 

8 


1 

1 

8 
1 

7 

4 
9 
8 

4 


•  • 

8 

8 
16 

9 
18 

7 


2 
1 
1 
7 
8 


1,464 


^  A  large  proportloo  of  the  (ktlures  classilied  as  misoellaneoos  may  be  characterised  as  miscellaneous  manufitcturea,  lo- 
dttding,  as  they  do,  makers  of  patented  articles,  novdties,  and  spedalties  not  strictly  under  any  clau  giren  above. 


GommentiDg  on  the  fact  that  the  namber  of 
bnsinefls  failures  in  the  United  States  in  1888 
shows  a  large  increase  when  compared  not 
only  with  1882,  bat  also  any  preceding  year, 
with  the  exception  of  1878,  Bradstreet^s 
*' Journal ''  explains  that  this  exhibit  is  less 
startling  when  more  closely  examined.  The 
number  of  legitimate  trading  concerns  re- 
corded in  the  Bradstreet  Agency  at  the  close 
of  1888  was  888,823,  as  compared  with  648,- 
180  in  1878,  a  gain  of  290.64tf  in  ten  years. 
In  1878,  at  the  end  of  a  n^e  years^  depres- 
sion in  general  trade,  there  was  but  a  mod- 
erate gain  in  the  number  of  business  enter- 
prises, while  now  the  total  number  of  traders 
having  a  distinctive  place  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  community  is  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  ten  years  a^.  Fully  60  per 
cent,  of  this  development  in  trade  has  taken 
place  since  1878.  The  expansion  in  business, 
extending  over  1880  and  1881,  was  very  groat, 
uid  competition  was  keen,  resulting  in  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  namber  of  failures 
from  year  to  year.    The  *'  Journal  ^'  says : 

The  enforoed  oontraction  in  production  during 
the  pest  two  yean,  shrinkaire  in  pnoea.  abuses  of  the 
•redit  system,  and  competition  for  the  survival  of 


those  Anns  which  oould  work  at  the  least  expense  snd 
otherwise  to  the  best  advantage,  have  all  tended  to 
crowd  the  weaker  trader  or  manufacturer  to  the  walL 
Thus,  with  fh>m  180,000  to  200,000  new  competitors 
within  five  years,  the  arrival  of  a  period  of  enforced 
oontraction  of  production,  distribution,  and  prices, 
with  a  commercial  obituary  list  of  some  800  less  than 
in  1878,  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  radical 
unsoundness  in  the  present  business  situation.  As 
heretofore,  the  list  of  failures  given  includes  none 
wbidi  have  been  the  outcome  of  purely  speculative 
dealing  as  a  distinctive  occupation.  From  this  analy- 
sis some  so-called  business  failures  have  been  inten- 
tionally omitted  as  in  no  way  forming  a  part  of  the 
mortality  list  in  the  legitimate  oonmiercial  world. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  general  rule 
with  failing  traders  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  liabili- 
ties in  the  event  of  disaster.  We  have  previously 
defined  a  fidlure  as  that  which  has  to  be  considered  as 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  regular  conduct  of  business 
of  a  mercantile  agencv.  In  preparing  a  list  of  mer- 
cantile traders  it  will  be  recalled  that  planters,  other 
agriculturisto,  and  those  engaged  in  professional  occu- 
pations, are  necessarily  exofudod  under  the  above 
deflnition. 

The  statistics  for  1888  show  two  other  note- 
worthy results:  First,  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  indebtedness  offset  by  available  as- 
sets is  larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  to 
52  per  cent  Second,  that  there  has  been  a 
striking  increase  in  the  percentage  of  liabili- 
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ties.  This  increase,  with  the  in  creased  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  failnres  during  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  as  follows : 


IN  THE  AOQREGATE. 

1883 

1888 

1881 

1880 

Increase  per  cent,  of  number  ot 
feilnres 

29 

68 

28 
22 

85 
83 

84* 

Increase  per  cent  of  liabilities. . 

2i* 

The  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  failing 
trader  in  1883  was  about  $17,000;  in  1882  it 
was  $12,212;  in  1881,  $12,800 ;  in  1880,  $18,- 
131 ;  in  1879,  $14,970. 

"The  eeneral  improvement,"  days  Bradstreet's 
"  Journal,"  "  in  the  record  of  1880  as  compared  with 
1879,  as  shown  above,  was  fully  offset  oy  the  in- 
creased mortality  and  losses  in  liaoilities  taking  place 
in  1881.  The  number  of  failures  from  the  latter  date 
has  increased  in  a  like  ratio  in  both  ^ears  (1882-*88), 
but  the  increase  per  cent,  of  liabilities  is  strikingly 
large  in  1883,  the  gross  indebtedness  of  1888  hexns 
nearly  double  that  of  1882.  There  have  been  88  faif 
ures  during  the  year  with  liabilities  aggregating  $87,- 
000,000.  With  these  omitted  from  the  hst,  as  beixi^ 
due  to  special  causes,  the  increase  per  cent,  in  liabih- 
ties  (total)  in  1888,  as  compared  with  1882,  drops  from 
88  per  cent,  to  88  per  cenL" 

Grouping  the  returns,  as  to  average  individ- 
ual indebtedness  and  ability  to  liquidate,  by 
geographical  divisions,  the  eihibit  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


1,800  failing  traders*  liabilities  were  between 
$10,000  and  $26,000;  that  in  the  case  of  more 
than  500  the  debts  were  from  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  that  800  of  the  failures  had  debts  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  each,  and  that  the  liabili- 
ties of  less  than  160  were  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000  each.  The  record  of  more  than  10,- 
000  business  failures  in  1888  is  robbed  of  con- 
siderable of  its  apparent  force  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  90  per  cent  were  of  business  houses 
which  owed  each  less  than  $25,000,  and  that 
the  liabilities  of  six  sevenths  of  the  total  so 
specified  owed  each  less  than  $10,000. 

Not  included  in  the  above  review  are  the 
thirty-three  heaviest  failures,  the  liabilities  of 
each  exceedlDg  $500,000.  Of  these,  ten  showed 
liabilities  from  $500,000  to  $600,000  each ;  five, 
from  $600,000  to  $700,000;  four,  from  $700,- 
000  to  $800,000 ;  two,  from  $800,000  to  $900,- 
000 ;  three,  from  $900,000  to  $1,000,000 ;  five, 
from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  two,  from 
$2,000,000  to  $8,000,000;  one,  $3,421,000; 
and  one,  $7,509,000.  The  failures  in  which 
the  liabilities  reached  $1,000,000  were  these : 


TO  EACH  FAIUNO 
TRADER. 


ATMVfa  liaUHtlM. 


Far  cant,  of 
ItabQitta. 


In  New  EnjrIaDd . . 
In  Middle  States. . 
In  Western  iJtates. 
In  Sonthern  States. 
In  Pacific  States... 
In  Territories 


1883  1881  1879  1883  1881  1870 


24,138 
20,682' 
14,541, 
10,C02j 
8,507 
11,T99 


11,785 
19,288 

9,7G4 
12,426 

8,157 
18,590 


1 

16,483 

89 

41 

17,507 

50 

48 

18,740 

65 

58 

18,270 

43 

55 

11,802 

52 

83 

18,066 

61 

64 

41 

51 
61 
54 
47 
46 


In  New  England,  the  record  of  commercial 
disaster  during  the  year  was  1  in  every  61  en- 
gaged in  business ;  in  the  Middle  States,  1  in 
l04;  in  the  Southern  States,  1  in  69;  in  the 
Western  States,  1  in  99 ;  in  the  Pacific  States, 
1  in  80 ;  and  in  the  Territories,  1  in  15.  For 
the  country  in  1878  the  average  was  1  failure 
for  every  56  in  business.  The  average  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1883  was  1  failure  for 
every  82  traders. 

At  least  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  failares  in  1883  were  those  in  which  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  less  than  $10,000.  But 
13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  nad  liabili- 
ties ranging  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  and  about 
6  per  cent,  were  individually  indebted  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  each.  The  proportion  of 
failures  in  which  the  liabilities  amounted  to 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  was  but  about  2f 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  those  whose 
liabilities  were  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 
each  the  proportion  was  about  1^  per  cent 
only.  This  calculation  indicates  that  more 
than  7,800  of  the  10,299  failures  reported  in 
1883  were  those  in  which  the  debt  in  each  in- 
stance did  not  exceed  $10,000 ;  that  more  than 

*  Decline  in  number  from  1S79  of  ikllares  and  amoontof 
UabUiUes. 


Union  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
A.  D.  Smltli  A  Co.,  ootton  manu' 

fkctnrers,  IVoridence,  B.  I 

Frederick  Mayer  A  Co.,  wholesale 

cloths.  New  York 

Levy  Brothers  A  Co.,  wholesale 

clothing.  New  York 

James  Marshall  &  Co.,  iron  maa- 

ufkctnrers.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oeoive   WllUam   Ballou  A  Co., 

bonkers. 

C.  W.  Copeland  A  Co.,  wholesale 

boots  and  shoes,  Boston ...... 

F.   Shaw    A    Brother,    leather, 

Boston 

Benjamin  Burgesses  Sons,  whole- 
sale sugar,  Boston 


AMate. 


$1,719,000 

1,200,000 

1,850,000 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

964,000 

5,862,000 

800,000 


LUfalUtiM. 


18,421,000 
1,700,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,900,000 
1,000,000 
2,101,000 
7,500,000 
1,400,000 


The  tbirty-three  firms  above  referred  to, 
owed  about  $37,300,000  in  the  aggregate,  or 
an  average  of  about  $1,130,000  each.  Of  the 
total  of  over  $37,000,000  of  debts,  Boston 
firms  are  to  be  charged  with  $11,662,000  di- 
rectly due  to  the  F.  Shaw  &  Brother  failure. 
New  York's  total  is  $10,225,000,  about  one 
third  of  which  was  due  to  the  Mayer  and  Levy 
embarrassments.  Chicago  ranks  third,  with 
$4,512,000  liabilities,  or  about  equal  to  the 
total  liabilities  of  all  kinds  reported  from 
Philadelphia.  Thirty-one  of  the  firms  whose 
actual  assets  were  reported,  gave  the  total  ot 
the  same  at  approximately  $20,000,000,  as 
against  $36,000,000  aggregate  liabilities,  thus 
indicating  a  possible  settlement  at  55  cents  on 
ihe  dollar. 

A  valuable  study  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  failures  is  afforded  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  totd  number  of  traders  and  of 
failures  in  business  in  the  United  States,  in 
1880,  in  connection  with  the  aggregate  capital 
directly  and  indirectly  invested  in  business  in 
that  year.  The  statistical  returns  of  such 
capitfd,  and  also  of  the  nnmber  of  traders  en- 
gaged in  business,  are  reported  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Federal  oensus  of  1880.    These 
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retama  show  that  the  tot&l  recorded  namber 
<>(  traders  Id  the  United  6tat«8,  June  1,  1B80— 
that  is,  those  having  a  distinctive  position  in 
the  commercial  or  indcBtrial  communitj — was 
703,828,  This  means  the  namber  of  buainesa 
eaterprises  inclnding  incorporated  compaaies 
and  nninoorporated  basiness  houseB  and  firms. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  represent  the  namber 
of  individnal  traders,  since  manj  coinpaniea 
and  firms  are  composed  of  two  or  more  mem- 
bers each.  The  aggregate  capital,  inclnding 
real  estate  and  personal  propertj,  invested  in 
hnaineBs,  was  |S,17T.S0S,8fl2.  A  comparison 
by  States  of  the  failares  in  1880,  with  the 
nnmb«r  of  traders  and  the  ainoant  of  capital, 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  table  in  the  preceding 
column. 

From  the  table  above,  it  is  found  that  the 
total  capital  credited  to  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  for  all 
New  England  by  nearly  $200,000,000,  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total  capital  in 
the  Hoothern  States,  was  two  thirds  as  great  as 
the  total  for  the  W^gtern  State^  and  more 
than  gii  times  as  large  as  the  total  for  the  Fa- 
ci6o  ooaat.  New  York's  share  comprised  22 
per  eenL  of  the  grand  total  of  all  the  capital 
invested  in  business  in  this  country  in  1880. 
Massachusetts  ranked  second,  with  $1,041,000,- 
000  against  $1,822,000,000  invested  in  but^iness 
in  Now  York;  Pennsylvania  third,  with  $887,- 
000,000;  Ohio  foorth,  with  $595,000,000;  Illi- 
nois flflb,  with  $486,000,000  ;  and  Michigan 
sixth,  with  $300,000,000.  The  following  is  a 
comparison  by  geographical  diviaiona  of  the 
percentage  of  aggregate  capital  invested  inlSSO, 
and  of  the  total  namber  of  traders  and  of  fail- 
nres  in  1880  and  I88S  : 


STATKI. 

t™T 

':si 

^ 

"' 

tBW 

1880 

1883 

1883 

84-8 

18-7 

8*-B 

28-» 

P«lBo 

The  ratio  of  growth  in  hasiness,  as  Indicated 
J  the  increase  in  the  number  of  traders,  is 
lown  by  the  following; 


ST*™. 

1873. 

IBSO. 

1883. 

T0.8H 
l«kB88 

IsisM 

4.NI; 

"siiiBo 

n,8u 

•  iHlodM  S*kM^  Indlu  TerHterj,  ud  Wjontac. 


Bradetreet's  "  Jonmal "  says : 
The  total  number  of  fsllures  In  hiuiaen  in  1 SS 
■mdoubtedly  the  amallest  in  tnj  vear  sinoe  tbe 
larly  proaperous  period  in  1372.  When  traile  it 
■t  thfl  fliMM,  nuny  of  ttan  elamento  of  dlRaster  a: 
ths  tiow  wholly^  aleent.  At  inch  b  lime  rentun 
at  the  initial  point,  and  actual  diuaten  aro  of  i 
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sity  exceedingly  Uxnited.  At  a  later  period,  when 
tivity  hag  become  ^neral  and  lU-jud^ed  yentorea 
have  readied  the  point  of  fruition  or  iailare|^nunier- 
oua  trade  diaaBters  oome  about  as  a  matter  or  course, 
and  this  while  theoeneral  condition  of  trade  ia  excep- 
tionally flound.  ^e  record  of  the  jpast  three  yean 
has  yerifled  the  analyus.  In  1980  fiulurea  were  rela- 
tively few^  while  in  1888  they  were  about  2*4  times  aa 
many  J  activity  and  competition  in  production  a:id  dia- 
tribution  having  become  severe.  The  general  aver- 
age of  fkilures  for  the  United  States  in  1880  was  one 
in  every  1 62  traders.  This,  if  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated ratio  for  1878,  a  year  of  hcavv  commercial  dia- 
asters,  and  again  with  the  past  calendar  year,  ia  aa 
follows : 


Batio  of  fUlores  to  traders. 


1878. 


llaM 


1880. 


1  In  102 


1883. 


lines 


The  final  colamn  of  the  table  given  above 
shows  the  average  amount  of  capital  per  trad- 
er by  States,  in  roand  nambers,  with  averages 
by  geographical  divisions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Massachasetts  leads  among  States 
with  abont  $27^000  capital  per  trader,  and  that 
Rhode  Island  is  second  with  $21,000.  Oon- 
necticat  with  $19,200  outranks  New  York  by 
aboat  $2,000  per  trader.  Maryland  ranks  ahead 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  having  $15,900 
average  capital  per  trader  to  $10,700  of  the 
latter.  California  averages  $14, 1 00,  and  Michi- 
gan $11,100.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
the  average  capital  to  each  trader  or  bosiness 
concern  is  in  round  numbers  $11,600. 

FINANCiS  OF  THE  UJilTKD  9riTI&  See 
United  States,  FrsLscma  of. 

FOrJUraiL  review  of  ism.  The  record  of 
1888  is  that  of  a  growing  commercial  depres- 
sion. The  causes  may  be  traced,  not  so  much 
to  excessive  expansion  during  the  brief  tide  of 
prosperity  which  reached  its  highest  mark  in 


1881,  as  to  the  failure  of  crops  from  drought 
in  that  year,  tire  losses  of  stock  from  frost  and 
snow  the  following  winter,  the  paralysis  of  the 
iron  industry  resmting  from  the  cessation  of 
railroad-building,  and  largely  to  the  simultane- 
ous depression  in  Europe  and  its  effect  on  the 
exports  and  prices  of  American  products.  In 
the  South,  and  in  parts  of  the  S<>uthwe6t  and 
West,  wheje  industrial  expansion  has  proceed- 
ed at  a  rapid  rate,  the  stringency  was  less  felt^ 
and  in  some  trades  and  localities  profits  were 
still  sufficient  to  encourage  a  continued  exten- 
sion of  facilities.  This  transfer  of  productive 
activity  to  new  centers  was  proportionally  op- 
erative in  producing  the  pressure  under  which 
Eastern  trade  and  manufactures  suffered. 

Business  failures  increased  in  steady  progres- 
sion, from  the  minimum  amount  of  liabilities, 
in  1880,  of  $66,000,000,  to  $81,000,000  in  1881, 
$102,000,000  in  1882,  and  $178,000,000  in  1888. 
(See  Failubbs  vx  Business.)  But  there  was 
nothing  approaching  the  diaracter  of  a  finan- 
cial crisis.  A  continuous  decline  in  the  values 
of  stocks,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  returns  df 
railroad  traffic  and  earnings  ever  made,  was 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year.  The 
safety  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  large  measure  involved  in  the  fiuo- 
tuations  of  stock- values ;  but  it  was  a  reassur- 
ing symptom  that  their  operations  were  con- 
servative enough  to  sustain  so  vast  a  shrinkage 
of  values.  There  was  no  bank  failure  of  mag- 
nitude or  wide-spread  influence,  and  none  which 
was  not  due  to  the  failure  of  isolated  enter- 
prises or  speculative  comers. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1888,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  taken  from 
the  ^^ Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle": 


DATA. 


Coin  and  earrency  In  United  States  November  let 

Total  doarini^  Id  twenty -aeyen  dtiea 

Mercantile  failures 

Imports  of  gold  and  allyer  (eleren  months) 

Ezpcnts  of  guld  and  sllyer  (eleven  months) 

Imports  of  merchandise  (eleven  months) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (eleven  months) 

Railroads  constmeted  (miles) 

Oross  eamlnirs  of  sixty 'foar  railroads  (eleven  months). 

Wheat  raised  (bushels) 

Com  raised  (bushels) 

Cotton  raised  (bales) 

PlfT-tron  (tons)  ...  

Anthracite  coal  (tons) 

Immigration  (eleven  months) 


18811. 


60,808,000,000 

101^7,064 

19.182^00 

54,000.489 

698,810,224 

67a,021,019 

ii,aoi 

$240,891,148 

603,000,000 

1,624,000,000 

6,992,284 

4,628,888 

S9,289,919 

686,676 


188S. 


tl,&28,866,98B 
1,602,000,000 
178,000,000 
88,767,115 
28,629,847 
682,995,818 
719,689,685 
6.600 
$260,816,699 
400,000,000 
1,651,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,688,000 
81,200,000 
686,480 


The  prices  of  the  leading  staples  on  or  abont    at  the  same  date  in  1888  and  1882,  were  as  fol- 
the  1st  of  January,  1884,  compared  with  prices    low : 


MCRCHANIMSB. 


Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  Xa,  per  pound 

Iron,  American  pig,  Ka  1,  per  ton 

Steel  rails 

Wheat,  No.  8  red  winter,  per  bushel 

Com,  Western  mixture,  No.  8.  per  bushel. 
Pork,  mess,  per  barrel 


1888. 


.       Ill 

87^45 
85  00^87  00 
60  00^60  00 
1  41|gl  48| 

71^71* 
IT  60(^19  60 


1888. 


85@^48 
85  00^86  00 

40  00 
1  09iai  10| 

6mS«<^ 
18  871^18  60 


1884. 


The  Banks  and  the  lltMy  llailwtr— In  no  year  ject  to  yiolent  fiactnations,  than  daring  1888. 
since  1878  was  money  more  nniformly  easy  There  was  a  temporary  stringency  in  March 
throughout  the  year,  or  the  market  less  sub*    and  April,  when  call  loans,  which  had  been 
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quoted  at  2  per  cent,  on  Government  bonds 
and  5  per  cent  on  other  collaterals  daring  the 
previous  part  of  the  year,  were  taken  in  Wall 
street  at  rates  ranging  on  some  days  as  high  as 
20  and  25  per  cent  per  annum.  After  nearly 
three  months  of  fluctuation  the  price  settled 
down  for  the  summer  to  from  1  to  8  per  cent. 
When  the  autumn  depletion  for  the  crop  move- 
ment occurred,  which  is  usually  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  bears,  the  supply  was  too  abundant 
for  any  manipulation  and  money  could  usually 
be  obtained  on  collaterals  at  the  same  rates, 
on  no  occasion  rising  above  4i  and  5  per  cent. 
The  closing  quotations  of  the  year  were  1  to  8 
per  cent.,  the  lower  rate  applying,  as  usual,  to 
loans  on  Government  bonds.  The  dealings  in 
commercial  paper  became  more  and  more  re- 
stricted and  cautions  as  the  year  advanced. 
This  shutting  off  of  accommodation  precipi- 
tated the  embarrassments  of  weak  traders,  and 
swelled  the  total  of  mercantile  failures.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  insolvent  mer- 
chants owed  their  bankruptcy  to  speculations 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness. This  ^*  weeding-out  **  process  produced 
no  perturbations,  and,  instead  of  betraying 
weakness  in  the  financial  machinery  of  the 
country,  was  an  encouraging  proof  of  its  sound 


and  conservative  workings.  The  failures  re- 
sulting from  the  miscarriage  of  wheat  and  lard 
corners  were  self-limited.  The  bonded  whisky 
(]^uestion  and  the  fate  of  the  gigantic  specula- 
tions in  that  product  involved  the  banks  more 
seriously.  The  decline  in  stocks  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  reached  a  point  which 
endangered  the  stability  of  the  credit  institu- 
tions. Tet  there  were  evidences  that  the  bank- 
ers amply  discounted  the  decline,  and  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  of  safety  more  assured 
at  the  close  of  1888  than  at  any  previous  time. 
By  dropping  questionable  securities  and  requir- 
ing wider  margins,  they  contributed  in  no 
slight  measure  to  the  decline  and  weakness  of 
the  stock-market. 

Prime  commercial  paper  was  discounted  in 
New  York  at  5  to  6  per  cent,  in  January,  5  to 
6i  in  February,  6  to  7  in  March,  6  to  6  in  April, 
6  to  6  in  May,  4  to  6^  in  June  and  July,  4)  to 
6i  in  August,  5^  to  6^  from  September  to  No- 
vember, and  5  to  6  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  condition  of  the  New  York  Olearing- 
House  banks,  and  the  rates  of  money  and  ex- 
change, with  the  prices  of  United  States  bonds, 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  years  preceding,  are  given 
m  the  following  summary : 


Hiw  ToBK  CiTT  BAxnn: 

Lmuui  and  dlacoonts 

Specie 

CncalAtloD 

'    Netdepoftita    

Legal  tendera 

Le^reierTe 

Beaeire  held..... 

8mi>iiia  feaerro 

Moimr  ExoHAxei,  Bcltkb: 

OUlloana 

Prime  paper,  alxty  da^ 

Stiver  la  London,  per  ounce 

Prime  atvltng  bllu,  alxtjr  daja. . . . 

CJirnnm  BrtAxtB  Boiras: 

8a,  reglatored,  option  United  States 

Sa,  cuireney,  1898 

4H,  1881.  coupon 

4»  of  190Tf  ooupon 


1888. 


$81S,448,400 
67,782,500 
20,162,400 
889,8»0,400 
lft,942,000 
72,472,600 
78,724,600 


$1,251,900 
8®6-i-ip.d. 


129 

iin 


1883. 


1884. 


$811,071,200 

$827,535,700 

57,027,100 

60,468,100 

17,025,500 

15.456,800 

891,668,600 

820,798,000 

18,664,200 

26,479,100 

72,915,900 

80,198.250 

76,291,800 

86,947,200 

18,875,400 

$6,748,950 

8^18 

1®2* 

5®5» 

iv- 

5ld. 

4  82i 

1021 

1001 

182 

184 

118 

IHf 

119i 

128f 

Appended  is  the  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  begmning  of  each  quarter  of  1888 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATEi 


December  80, 1882. 
March  81. 1888.... 

jaae80,1888 

September  99, 1888 
December  29, 1888. 


$311,071,200 
810,180,100 
828,088,200 
829,764,000 
827,586,700 


$57,627,100 
48,096,800 
64,189,600 
56,824,400 
60,468,100 


$17,025,600 
16,674,800 
1^61 2,600 
1^19a500 
16,466,800 


VH 


$891,668,600 
279,944,200 
824,289,900 
814,107,600 
880,798^000 


$18,664,200 
16,801,800 
26,122,600 
84,077,800 
26,479,100 


Feiflgi  EicbMge.— The  imports  in  1883  were 
coDsiderably  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
while  the  exports  were  greater.  In  the  later 
months  of  the  year  the  export  movement  of 
merchandise  diminished.  The  returns  for  elev- 
en months  of  the  calendar  year  show  an  excess 
of  exports  amounting  to  $86,584,418,  against 
an  excess  of  imports  in  the  corresponding  pe- 


riod of  1882  amounting  to  $18,827,238.  The 
bullion  movement  shows  a  net  importation 
of  $6,187,268  for  the  same  months  of  1883, 
against  an  excess  of  exports  during  eleven 
months  of  1882  amounting  to  $84,817,589. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  does 
not  alone  govern  the  exchange  market  It  is 
materially  affected  by  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
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can  stocks  and  bonds  to  and  fro  between  New  to  keep  np  tbeir  Drodnctive  activity  and  carry 

York  and  Enropean  financial  centers.     This  their  accumalated  stocks,  cnt  down  their  wages 

movement  has  attained  large  diniensions  of  accounts  and  practiced  the  sharpest  economies, 

late  years ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  such  ship-  The  reports  of  railroad  receipts  and  traffic  fur- 

ments,  or  means  of  estimating  their  amounts,  nish  conclusive  evidence  that  the  volume  of 

Bankers*  bills  on  London  sold  at  stiff  rates  in  business  was  as  great  as  in  the  most  prosper- 

May,  June,  and  July.     It  was  therefore  be-  ous  years. 

lieved  that  large  amounts  of  securities  wore  The  decline  of  railroad  construction  was  one 
sent  home  from  abroad.  After  July,  rates  of  the  chief  elements  of  disturbance.  The  un- 
weakened.  An  import  movement  in  gold,  of  due  expansion  of  the  iron  industry  to  supply 
moderate  dimensions,  continued  for  a  brief  pe-  this  temporary  demand  was  followed  by  a  re- 
riod  and  then  fell  off.  The  rate  of  sterling  ex-  action  in  this  trade  which  led  off,  and  to  a 
change  for  sixty-day  drafts  was  $4.81  at  the  considerable  extent  helped  produce,  the  gen- 
beginning  of  January,  rising  to  $4.88  in  the  eral  industrial  depression.  Tlie  reduction  of 
middle  of  the  month,  and  $4.83^  in  the  begin-  railroad  construction  from  11,691  miles  in  1882 
ning  of  February.  Lower  and  variable  rates  to  6,600  miles  in  1888  decreased  the  distribu- 
obtained  in  the  next  two  months,  falling  to  tion  of  money  for  this  purpose  among  manu- 
$4'81  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  after  which  facturers,  transportation  companies,  contract- 
the  rate  quickly  rose  to  $4.84  in  April,  and,  ors,  storekeepers,  laborers,  etc.,  from  $847,- 
after  falling  f  cent,  advanced  to  $4.85^  in  the  780,000  to  $198,000,000.  If  construction  falls 
middle  of  May  and  $4,861  in  the  first  part  of  off  to  8,000  miles  in  1884  it  makes  a  further  dif- 
June ;  $4.85f  ruled  for  die  next  month,  and  ference  of  $108,000,000  in  the  disbursements, 
after  the  middle  of  July  $4.84;  $4.88  in  the  Steel  rails  were  worth  $71  a  ton  in  January, 
latter  part  of  August;  $4.82^  in  the  begin-  1880;  in  December.  1888,  large  contracts  were 
ning,  and  a  cent  higher  at  the  close  of  Septem-  taken  at  $88  and  $85  a  ton.  American  pig- 
ber ;  $4,824  and  down  to  $4.81^  in  October;  iron  fell  from  $85  to  $20  a  ton.  On  the  Ist 
and  from  $4.82  to  $4.88  through  November  of  January,  1888,  there  were  417  furnaces  in 
and  December.  blast,  and  270  out  of  blast,  in  the  United  States. 
ManiflMtirligladvstriat — Industrial  enterprise  By  the  1st  of  July  88  more  were  blown  out; 
flagged,  and  manufactures,  confronted  with  a  but  between  that  date  and  November  1st  the 
failing  demand,  experienced  the  most  unprofit-  number  in  operation  was  reduced  by  only  three, 
able  and  discouraging  year  since  the  crisis  of  The  stock  on  hand  on  January  1st  was  888,655 
1873  and  the  following  period  of  despondency,  gross  tons,  increasing  to  528,590  tons  on  July 
Distributing  merchants,  under  the  infiuence  of  1st,  after  which  it  was  reduced  until  only  232,- 
descending  prices,  took  no  more  goods  than  854  tons  remained  unsold  on  November  1st. 
were  necessary  to  supply  immediate  demands.  The  reduction  in  production  was  so  great  that 
Manufacturers  were  therefore  obliged  to  carry  consumption  required  more  than  the  new  sup- 
heavy  and  constantly  accumulating  stocks,  or  ply,  and  prices  showed  an  upward  tendency  in 
reduce  production.  The  more  expanded  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
venturesome  concerns  broke  down  under  the  New  mining  districts,  opened  up  in  various 
strain,  and  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  mercantile  parts  of  the  country  witn  the  extension  of 
failures.  A  downward  movement  in  prices  be-  railroads,  begin  to  affect  the  supremacy  of  the 
ganinl881.  In  1888  competition  became  so  old  center  of  iron  production.  The  furnaces  of 
sharp  that  profits  nearly  vanished  in  many  Western  Pennsylvania  work  mostly  Lake  Su- 
branches  of  trade.  Yet  so  great  was  the  perior  and  imported  ores.  In  the  Clear6eld 
faith  in  the  inherent  strength  of  the  situation,  district  in  Pennsylvania  iron,  coal,  and  lime- 
and  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  recovery  so  stooe  are  found  together.  Another  new  field 
general,  that  manufacturers  continued  to  pro-  is  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  where  the  rich 
uuce  to  their  full  capacity.  While  goods  were  mineral  deposits  have  attracted  a  large  amount 
being  turned  out  in  undiminished  and  often  on  of  capital,  American  and  English.  The  pig- 
an  increased  scale,  and  pressed  upon  the  falling  iron  industry  of  the  Southern  States  has  devel- 
market,  or  stocks  accumulated  for  the  expected  oped  even  more  remarkably  than  other  branch- 
upward  turn,  there  were  evidences  everywhere  es  of  trade.  The  production  increased  in  one 
of  dwindling  consumption.  The  failure  of  the  year  25  per  cent.  The  cost  of  negro  labor  is 
harve-sts  in  1881,  the  lessened  demand  for  Amer-  lower  than  that  of  labor  at  the  >iorth,  w^hile 
ican  staples  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  bet-  the  quality  of  the  product  can  bear  comparison 
ter  crops  there  and  of  a  depression  which  was  with  the  best  grades  of  English  Cleveland  iron, 
in  a  large  measure  the  reaction  of  American  Tlie  anthracite-coal  trade  showed  a  develop- 
agricultiiral  competition,  the  prostration  of  the  ment  in  1883  which  made  it  an  exception  to 
iron  trade,  the  crises  in  the  speculative  mar-  otiier  industries.  The  mining  and  transporta- 
kets  and  their  train  of  mercantile  disasters,  tion  companies,  led  by  Philadelphia  and  Kead- 
were  some  of  the  depressing  infiuences  which  ing,  pushed  their  productions  to  the  utmost, 
caused  a  diminution  in  the  consumptive  ca-  sending  to  market  about  31,200,000  tons  in 
paeity  of  the  country.  A  far-reaching  and  per-  1883,  against  29,239,919  tons  in  1882.  A  much 
sistent  cause  was  contributed  by  the  manufac-  larger  tonnage  than  usual  was  shipped  west- 
tnrers  and  traders  themselves,  who,  in  order  ward,  necessarily  competing  with  the  soft  coal 
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which  was  selliug  at  low  prices  in  the  Western  level,  they  were  effectaallj  resisted  by  large 

markets.   Other  mineral  industries  saffered  an-  operators  who  wished  to  sustain  the  stocks  in 

der  a  generd  stagnation.  which  they  were  particularly  interested.    The 

The  cotton  and  woolen  trades  were  later  in  slight  effect  of  the  telegraph  employes*  strike 
discoveriDg  overproduction,  and  slower  in  cur*  on  the  price  of  Western  Union  stock  revealed 
tailing  it.  But  before  the  end  of  1888  the  n&-  the  eitent  of  the  control  of  the  chief  holders 
cessary  process  was  under  way.  Prices  fell  to  over  this  stock.  The  prolonged  dullness  of 
a  point  where  exportation  can  relieve  the  conn-  the  market  was  reflected  in  a  decline  in  the 
try  of  the  oversupply.  The  manufacturers  re-  value  of  seats  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
duced  their  accumulations  by  auction-sales,  and  were  sold  in  July  as  low  as  $28,000.  The  ex- 
offered  blocks  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  ceedingly  favorable  semi-annual  reports  of  rail"- 
which  sold  below  current  rates,  but  not  with  road  earnings  failed  to  invigorate  the  market, 
the  demoralizing  effect  that  many  feared.  In  August  there  was  a  sudden  decline  in  Den- 

The  Crops. — ^The  agricultural  products  of  1888  ver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  a  heavy  block  of  this 

were  but  slightly  above  the  average.     The  stock  was  believed  to  have  been  purchased  in 

yield  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  was  about  theint^restoftheUnionPacific,  to  prevent  the 

the  medium,  and  fell  far  below  the  crops  of  road  from  falling  under  the  control  of  any  ri- 

1882.    The  corn-crop  was  878,000,000  bushels  val  corporation.    The '^bears^*  attacked  dso  the 

less,  but  the  deterioration  caused  by  rain  and  Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Transcontinental, 

frost  makes  the  deficiency  much  greater.    The  The  following  month,  while  the  ostentatious 

receipts  of  grain  and  cotton  during  the  last  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  taking 

five  months  of  1888  were  very  heavy,  leaving  place,  the  attack  was  vigorously  renewed.    The 

a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  in  the  hands  speculators  for  a  fall  selected  these  stocks  on 

of  the  farmers,  indicating  that  the  movement  account  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Mr.  Villard 

will  be  light  and  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  had  involved  them  in  order  to  complete  the 

strongly  felt  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.    The  object  was,  by 

crop  year.    Of  the  minor  cereal  crops  and  of  causing  a  break  in  them,  to  effect  a  sympaUietio 

potatoes  the  yield  was  abundant.  decline  in  the  rest  of  the  list.     The  announce- 

The  StMk  Market—The  year  1888  was  char-  ment  in  October  of  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of 
acterized  by  a  more  general,  persistent,  and  new  bondd  on  the  Northern  Pacific  property 
severe  decline  in  the  prices  of  stocks  than  in  ''removed  the  last  prop,  and  with  the  heavy  de- 
any  year  since  the  depression  of  1878-*78.  A  cline  in  these  stocKs  nearly  the  whole  list  went 
mass  of  stocks  and  income  bonds  had  been  down.  The  margins  on  stocks  were  to  a  large 
floated  on  the  market  which  could  not  possi-  extent  wiped  out  when  the  decline  took  place, 
bly  pay  dividends  in  four  or  flve  years.  Recent  The  bears  conducted  their  operations  on  a  vast 
consolidations  and  extensions  had  given  rail-  scale.  Such  activity  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
road  managers  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  many  months.  The  result  was  that  the  mar- 
public  with  these  watered  stocks  during  a  pe-  ket  was  largely  oversold  and  the  bear  influence 
riod  of  prosperity  and  speculation  at  double  paralyzed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
the  prices  to  which  they  fell  in  1683.  The  to-  opposite  party  seized  the  opportunity  to  give 
tal  amount  of  new  shares  and  securities  placed  them  a  ^^  twist "  in  some  of  toe  oversold  stocks, 
upon  the  market  in  two  years  was'probably  not  Prices  rose  in  consequence  to  an  abnormal  lev- 
less  than  $2,000,000,000.  The  holders  of  this  el.  Northern  Pacific  advancing  from  56  to  78^ 
speculative  material  were  anxious  to  sell  when-  and  Oregon  Transcontinental  from  84^  to  51. 
ever  prices  recovered,  and  by  such  an  attitude  Mr.  Yanderbilt  entered  the  market  as  a  buyer 
checked  any  tendency  to  a  rise.  Mercantile  and  called  in  his  loans,  with  the  effect  of  ad- 
profits  had  fallen  away,  and  there  were  com-  vancing  Michigan  Central  from  77  to  96i.  The 
paratively  few  who  still  disposed  of  the  means  high  prices  were  not  long  maintained.  A  bull 
to  carry  on  Wall  street  speculations.  Heavy  loss-  movement  started  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
es  in  speculations  during  the  last  four  months  ber  soon  gave  out.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
of  1882  emptied  the  street  of  petty  operators,  dissensions  among  the  railroads  caused  a  re- 
The  market  opened  in  January  with  a  weak  ne  wed  depression.  The  Northern  Pacific  stocks 
and  vacillating  tone.  In  the  absence  of  tran-  and  Union  Pacific  fell  oft*  among  other  stocks, 
sient  buyers  for  speculative  purposes,  the  great  and  in  some  cases  the  lowest  level  was  reached, 
operators  were  unable  to  strengthen  prices  or  The  total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York 
took  no  pains  to  do  so.  There  were  signs  of  Stock  Exchange  during  the  year  1883  were 
renewed  activity  in  March,  but  the  movement  96,037,905  shares,  against  a  total  of  113,720,- 
was  checked  by  a  tight  money-market.  When  666  shares  in  1882,113,892,685  in  1881,97,- 
the  stringency  relaxed  there  was  a  brief  activ-  200,000  in  1880,  and  74,166,652  in  1879. 
ity,  followed  by  complete  lassitude.  Large  op-  The  most  active  stock  during  1 888  was  Bela- 
erators  were  supposed  to  have  utilized  the  op-  ware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  of  which 
portunity  to  unload  a  part  of  their  holdings,  nearly  16,000,000  shares  were  dealt  in,  exceed- 
A  tendency  to  an  upward  movement  manifest-  ing  in  amount  thirty  times  the  capital  stock, 
ed  itself  in  June,  but  a  reaction  set  in  imme-  The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  the 
diately.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  when  "bear  "  leading  stocks  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1882,  1888, 
speculators  attempted  to  force  prices  to  a  lower  and  1884 : 
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RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


New  York  Central  and  Hndson  Rlrer. . 

Krie  (New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  West- 
em)  

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Boatheni. . . . 

Michigan  Central 

Chicago,  Bock  laland,  and  Padflo 

IlUnots  Central 

Chicago  and  Northwestwn,  oonamon... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  com- 
mon   

I>elawaro,  Lackawanna,  and  Western.. 

Central  of  New  Jersey 


18811 

1888 

1301 

126 

401 
181i 

12^ 

112f 

98 

1861 

142f 

184i 

IM 
12T 
0O| 

1014 

112 

Ml 
94| 

80 

isSf 

116i 

98 

116^ 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  spec- 
ulative stocks,  with  the  prices  which  they 
brought  at  some  time  during  1882,  and  those 
to  which  they  fell  in  December,  1888: 


RAnJU>AD  STOCKS. 


Canada  Southern 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  2d  preferred. . . 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph. 

Indiana.  Bloomington,  and  Western. . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western. 

Loulsrllle  snd  Nashville 

LonisTine,  New  Albany,  and  Chieago. 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 

NashTiile,  Chattanooga,  and  St  Louis. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western . . 

Northern  Padflo 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Oregon  Transctmttnental 

Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation  C(Hn- 


pany 

Ohio  Central 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Bichmond  and  Danville 

Blchmond  and  West  Point  Terminal. . 

Texas  and  Padilc 

Wabash 

Wabasb,  preferred , 


Dm.,  1881, 

loifMt. 


50* 

U 
16 

2£i 

"i 

80 
82 

«* 
64 

26| 
41 « 

SO 

J* 
91 

54 

28 

IH 

17 
20i 


•  Ex-dividend. 

RaflnMdSt — Railroad  traffic  and  earnings  in 
1888  exceeded  those  of  any  nrevious  year. 
Tonnage  was  heavy,  from  the  large  crops  of 
1882,  an  active  movement  of  merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  an  exceptionally  large  coal -traffic, 
and  the  early  movement  of  the  crops  of  1888. 
Immigration  and  the  settlement  of  new  lands 
contributed  considerably  to  the  traffic.  Pas- 
senger business  was  also  heavy.  The  many 
new  lines  recently  opened  made  the  competi- 
tion severe,  and  toward  the  end  of  1888  signs 
of  new  raptures  in  the  pools  and  combinations 
disclosed  the  extent  to  which  roads  had  been 
constructed  beyond  immediate  requirements, 
and  consequently  depressed  the  vahieB  of 
stocks.  The  stocks  of  railroads  which  were 
subjected  most  to  new  competition  suffered 


most  in  the  general  decline.  The  New  York 
Central  was  threatened  by  the  new  West 
6hore  road.  The  Uuion  Pacffic  was  affected  by 
the  opening  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Southern  Pacific^  and  by  tiie  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
The  rivalry  between  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  led  to  sales  of 
stock;  and  lines  like  the  Erie  and  St.  Paul, 
which  were  subjected  to  the  brunt  of  competi- 
tion or  undermined  by  tariff  wars,  were  the 
easy  prey  of  the  bears. 

The  completion  of  the  "  Nickel-Plate  "  rail- 
road and  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  and  At- 
lantic route  by  the  Erie,  made  six  through 
routes  to  contend  for  the  Chicago  traffic  in- 
stead of  four.  The  Pool  Commissioner  ad- 
justed the  proportions  of  the  roads  accord- 
ingly, but  rumors  and  accusations  of  rate-cut- 
ling  and  evasions  were  rife  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  was  subjected  to  the  severest  pen- 
alty in  the  power  of  the  commissioner,  viz. : 
the  refusal  of  connecting  lines  to  forward  its 
freight  except  at  local  rates,  and  some  of  the 
trunk-line  managers  appealed  from  the  award 
of  percentages  on  eae^t- bound  business. 

In  November  a  conflict  broke  out  in  the 
principal  Western  pooling  association.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul  announced 
its  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Iowa 
pool.  The  Northwestern,  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Burlington  and  Quincy  roads  showed  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  arrangements.  An  agree- 
ment was  formed  between  the  St.  Paul,  Rock 
Island,  and  Union  Pacific,  excluding  the  North- 
western and  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  four  great  trunk 
lines  leadinff  into  New  York  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1888,  a  period  -marked  by  one 
deficient  harvest,  increased  competition  of  the 
water-route  from  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the 
Erie  canal,  a  protracted  and  bitter  war  of 
rates,  and  a  progressive  depression  of  industry, 
nevertheless  show  an  increase  from  $91,750,- 
000  doUars  to  $127,875,000,  or  40  per  cent. 
Net  earnings  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  $37,000,000  to  $48,000,000  dollars,  but 
since  the  first  augmentation  of  traffic  in 
1879-'80,  when  wages  and  materials  were 
stiiU  low,  the  increase  in  operating  expanses 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  business. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  reported  re- 
ceipts and  profits  of  these  arterial  lines: 


TRUNK  UinCS. 


Pennsylvania : 

Gross  eamlDgs... 

Net  earninfrs 

Kew  York  Central : 

Gross  earnings... 

Net  earnings 

New  York  and  Erie : 

Gross  earnings... 

Net  earnings 

Baltimore  and  Obio : 

Gross  eamini^.., 

Net  earnings 


187«-*79. 

187»-*80. 

1880-'81. 

1881-'8S. 

188»-'88. 

i88,88a,fy26 
18,574,8d8 

|40,8»9,679 
10,970,787 

a4a,»84,696 
17,604,628 

$47.1S8,n6 
17,628,068 

$01,081900 
^8,904,478 

84,898,068 
12,278^11 

88,175,918 
10,828,019 

82.846.896 
12,688,610 

80,628,781 
11,282,807 

88^n0,722 
18,020,128 

l^M8.nS8 
4,767,834 

18.698,108 
7,049,188 

20,710,606 
7,469,875 

19,970^774 
8,887,681 

22.802,847 
7,857,684 

14,198,980 
8,602,885 

18sn7,740 
7,988,970 

1M««,R77 
7,078,898 

18Jim.fiTS 
7,404,662 

19,789,888 
6,70&38S 
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The  retarns  of  fifty-six  other  railroads  show  held  hj  many  of  the  leading  companies  are 
an  increase  in  gross  earnings  of  from  $268,760,-  in  a  number  of  instances  unrepresented  in  the 
000  in  1882  to  nearly  $291,000,000  in  1888.  capital  or  debts  of  the  latter,  bat  are  carried 
The  railroads  of  the  Northwest  make  the  most  on  the  books  as  a  sarplas,  which  may  be  in- 
favorable  exhibit,  as  this  is  the  i>art  of  the  creased  or  diminished  at  the  option  of  the 
country  which  has  been  most  rapidly  devel-  managers.  In  all  cases  the  stocxholders  are 
oped  by  immigration  and  settlement.  The  ag-  ignorant  of  intended  new  operations  of  this 
ricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  kind.  The  remaining  owners  of  the  securities 
Southwest,  and  the  progress  In  many  of  the  of  branch  lines  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  mana- 
older  settled  portions  of  the  South,  are  re-  gers  of  the  controlling  company,  who  by  with- 
flected  in  the  railroad  reports.  The  elaborate  holding  traffic  can  depreciate  stocks  which 
net-work  in  the  States  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  and  they  wish  to  acquire  privately.  The  affairs 
Illinois  proved  to  surpass  their  needs  when  of  companies  are  sometimes  further  compli- 
in  1888  there  was  anotner  short  crop.  cated  by  the  creation  of  intermediary  corpo- 

The  railroad  properties  stood  the  strain  of  rations,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
the  present  depression,  instead  of  defaulting  which  operates  the  branch  unes  of  the  renn- 
and  going  into  liquidation  as  in  1878-'78,  for  sylvania  railroad  west  of  Pittsburg,  the  Oregon 
the  reason  that  the  powerful  combinations  of  Transcontinental,  formed  to  work  the  com- 
capital  which  have  consolidated  vast  railroad  bined  Oregon  Navigation  and  Northern  Pacific 
systems,  covering  whole  sections  of  the  coun-  properties,  and  the  similar  concern  which 
try,  have  taken  into  their  systems  the  smaller  manages  the  connecting  lines  of  the  Bich- 
and  less  remunerative  lines,  and  since  1879  mond  and  Danville.  The  securities  held  by 
have  conducted  the  greater  part  of  the  rail*  sixteen  large  corporations  aggregated  $883,- 
road  extension.  This  is  the  reason  why  over  000,000  in  January,  and  if  the  holoungs  of  four 
25,000  miles  of  new  railroad  could  be  built  others,  of  which  the  public  could  obtain  no  sat- 
between  Jan.  1, 1881,  and  Jan.  1, 1884,  in  atime  isfactory  knowledge,  were  added,  the  amount 
exceedingly  unfavorable  for  floating  new  enter-  would  be  at  least  $450,000,000.  The  income 
prises,  whUe  there  was  a  constant  decline  in  from  these  investments  is  often  an  important 
the  market  values  of  securities,  without  pro-  item  in  the  accounts  of  a  company,  supremely 
ducing  the  disturbance  and  collapse  which  fol-  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania,  which  re- 
lowed  the  crisis  of  1878.  In  the  preceding  oeived  in  this  way  $8,500,000  in  1882,  equal  to 
period  local  capital,  individuals  who  traded  4  per  cent,  on  all  its  outstanding  stock,  and  in 
on  their  ideas  rather  than  on  their  capital,  and  that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  received  near- 
speculative  investors  who  were  quick  to  take  ly  $2,250,000.  One  use  to  which  these  assets 
alarm,  stood  behind  the  new  mileage,  con-  are  sometimes  put  is  to  pledge  them  for  new 
structed  in  fragmentary  lines  which  were  able  loans,  called  collateral  trust  mortgages,  as  has 
to  co-operate  only  in  a  cumbersome  way,  and  been  done  by  the  Oregon  Transcontinental,  the 
were  easily  betrayed  into  antagonism.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  other  companies, 
solidarity,  organization,  and  economy  of  the  Among  the  chief  roads  which  defaulted  in 
present  system  are  in  every  way  advantageous,  their  interest  in  1888,  was  the  Toledo,  Oincin- 
In  regard  to  the  construction  of  new  roads  nati,  and  St.  Louis.  This  was  a  narrow-gauge 
the  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose  is  ob-  railroad  built  up  by  consolidation  and  exten- 
tained  on  the  credit  of  the  old  paying  con-  sion.  since  1680,  until  it  comprised  800  miles, 
oerns  with  a  saving,  taking  the  rates  at  which  It  runs  through  a  country  well  supplied  with 
the  bonds  are  issued  into  consideration,  of  railroads.  It  attracted  a  large  amount  of  Bos- 
probably  2  per  cent,  in  the  interest,  while  the  ton  capital,  but  confidence  failed  before  the 
bonus  given  with  the  bonds,  in  the  shape  of  floating  liabilities  incurred  in  its  construction 
•took  or  income  bonds,  does  not  require  com-  were  cleared  away,  and  it  went  into  the  hands 
pulsory  payments  which  add  to  the  fixed  of  receivers  in  July,  involving  the  house  of 
charges.  The  mileage  is  laid  out  more  intel-  BaUou  &  Co.  in  its  failure.  The  Connotton 
ligently,  with  less  sinking  of  capital  in  dupli-  V^ley  and  the  Danville,  Olney,  and  Ohio, 
cate  or  unnecessary  lines,  while  nearly  all  of  other  defaulting  roads,  were  built  through  the 
the  new  roads  serve  as  feeders  to  the  stem  same  region  of  railroads  and  lacked  terminal 
lines  under  whose  auspices  they  are  con-  advantages.  The  Bichmond  and  Allegheny 
structed,  and  often  produce  profits  when  their  extended  through  a  district  not  sufficiently 
own  business  is  conducted  at  a  loss.  developed.    The  Louisville,  Evans viUe,  and  St. 

The  manner  in  which  auxiliary  lines  are  Louis  connects  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 

acquired  and  controlled  affords  railroad  man-  ville,  forming  a  fairly  direct  route  between 

agers  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  designs  for  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  yet  was  unable  to 

their  private  emolument,  and  involves  in  un-  pay  its  interest  and  asked  for  an  extension, 

certainty  the  values  of  all  the  properties.   The  The  Denver  and  New  Orleans  succumbed  to 

subsidiary  lines  are  not  as  a  usual  thing  in-  the  competition  of  parallel  roads  and  the  de- 

oorporated  in  the  parent  or  purchasing  com-  clension  of  the  mining  industry,  causes  which 

pany,  but  are  controlled  by  acquiring  a  major-  were  operative  also  in  the  failure  of  the  Den- 

ity  of  their  stock.    The  enormous  blocks  of  ver,  Utah,  and  Pacific.    The  Little  Bock  and 

the  stocks  and  bonds  of  minor  corporations  Fort  Smith  was  wound  up  in  consequence  of 
VOL.  xzm. — 22    A 
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a  decifflon  of  the  courts  making  the  State  bonds,  rangement,  in  the  following  proportions :  An- 

issaed  in  aid  of  its  construction,  a  first  lien.  glo-American,  48*825  per  cent.;  American  Oom- 

The  Massachusetts  Central,  which  has  no  ter-  panj,  22*500  per  cent. ;  Direct  United  StateS| 

mini  or  connections,  could  not  pay  working  16*275  per  cent ;  French  Company,  12'400  per 

expenses.    The  New  York  City  and  Northern  cent.    A  competing  company  was  organized 

faued  to  obtain  the  expected  share  in  the  Bos-  in  1888,  by  Messrs.  Mackay  and  J.  G.  Bennett^ 

ton  through  traffic,  and  did  not  get  enough  who  contracted  with  Messrs.  Siemens  to  havel 

business  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt  in-  an  Atlantic  cable  put  down  from  Ireland  to 

curred  to  complete  the  road.  The  bonds  of  these  Nova  Scotia,  anQ  thence  to  the  Unit^  States, 

delinquent  companies  aggregate  $45,095,500.  by  June,  1884,  and  another  cable  of  the  same 

Notable  among  the  changes  and  operations  length,  with  connecting  wires  between  Ireland 

of  the  year  were  the  lease  of  the  Central  and  France,  a  few  months  later.    By  carrying 

railroad  of  New  Jersey,   which  had  passed  their  line  directly  to  Nova  Scotia  the  Maokay- 

through  liquidation,  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Bennett  company  avoid  the  occasional  aoci- 

Beading  Company.    The  operations  of  great  dents  from  fishing-smacks,  which  happen  to 

capitalists  have  in  recent  years  been  directed  some  of  the  Anglo-American  Company's  cables 

largely  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  South,  in  the  shallow  waters  between  Newfoundland 

In  the  summer  it  was  announced  that  the  and  Nova  Sootia.    The  monopoly  possessed  by 

Richmond  and  Danville,  with  its  connecting  the  original  cable  company  was  expected  to 

line,  had  been  acquired  by  a  syndicate,  sup-  be  broken  by  the  Direct  Cable  Company,  and 

posed  to  be  working  with  the  East  Tennessee  by  the  second  French  Company  which  recently 

Company.    The  two  combinations  control  the  laid  a  cable.    These  cables,  which  are  said  to 

main  portion  of  the  Southern  railway  system,  be  the  only  well-lud  and  durable  ones,  were 

The  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  brought  under  the  control  of  the  original  At- 
railroad  was  the  most  important  accession  to  lantic  Company.  The  financial  operations  con- 
the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  made  nected  with  the  launching  of  the  various  com- 
in  1888,  and  the  failure  of  Henry  ViUard,  who  panics,  and  with  the  ac<}utsition  of  a  control 
had  fiuanciered  this  great  work,  was  the  chief  over  them  by  the  Atlantic  Company,  have  re- 
financial  collapse,  by  means  of  a  "  blind  suited  in  extraordinary  over-capitalization, 
pool'*  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  control  of  FtauuMial  Evwts  af  the  Tear. — ^The  factors  enter- 
the  partly  constructed  Northern  Pacific  road,  ing  into  the  critical  financial  situation  in  1888 
with  the  intention  of  completing  the  line  to  began  to  manifest  themselves  two  years  before, 
the  Pacific  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  Inconseqnenceof  the  deficient  harvest  of  1881, 
for  completion  prescribed  in  the  Government  from  which  the  troubles  date,  there  was  a  crisis 
concession.  The  Oregon  Railrway  and  Navi-  in  the  grain  and  cotton  markets  in  the  begin- 
.gation,  managed  by  him,  the  prosperity  of  ning  of  1882.  There  was  a  bank  failure  in 
which  was  endangered  if  the  Northern  Pacific  Boston  in  March  of  that  year,  and  a  critical 
fell  into  other  hands,  partly  pledged  its  credit  stringency  in  the  money  market,  which  was  re- 
for  the  object.  The  Oregon  Transcontinental  mov^  by  the  succor  brought  by  the  Secretary 
Company  was  established  to  manage  the  two  ofthe  Treasury  through  the  redemption  of  large 
concerns  for  their  mutual  interest,  and  to  con-  amounts  of  bonds.  The  great  strike  in  the 
struct  feeders  to  the  line.  By  means  of  the  iron  trade,  lasting  from  June  till  September, 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  and  the  North-  and  the  railroad  war  in  the  Northwest,  toward 
em  Pacific  securities,  which  were  acauired  the  close  of  1882,  were  significant  episodes  of 
through  the  workings  of  the  *'  blind  pool,"  and  the  situation.  In  December  occurred  a  break- 
constituted  the  assets  of  the  Oregon  Transcon-  down  in  the  petroleum  market,  and  heavy 
tinental  Company,  large  sums  were  borrowed,  f  lulures  in  the  trade. 

These  were  loaned  in  turn  to  the  Northern  In  February,  1888,  occurred  heavy  failures 

Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  thereby  enabled  in  the  iron  trade.    In  March  the  employers 

to  go  on  with  the  work  of  construction  with-  w^re  victorious  in  a  strike  of  iron- workers, 

out  appearing  as  a  borrower  in  the  open  mar-  and  reduced  wages.  In  June,  again,  there  were 

ket.    The  railroad  was  completed,  but  only  by  suspensions  in  the  iron  industry, 

incurring  a  mass  of  fioating  debt,  aud  still  lacked  An  attempt  to  '*  comer  "  the  lard  market  by 

much  of  being  in  a  proper  working  condition.  Chicago  speculators  ended  disastrously  for  the 

The  management  were  obliged  to  seek  an  addi-  manipulators  in  June.    Speculations  for  a  rise 

tionalloan of  $20,000,000  to  fund  these  llabili-  in  grain  and  provisions  were  more  active  than 

ties  and  complete  the  enterprise.    The  bears  usual  in  the  early  part  ofthe  season,  owing  to 

attacked  the  stocks  on  account  of  their  vul-  the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  preceding  win- 

nerable  character;  and  Mr.  Yilhu*d  was  obliged  ter  and  the  poor  outlook  for  the  winter  wheat 

to  retire  from  the  control  of  the  property.  crop,  the  not  encouraging  openingof  the  spring, 

itiaatic  CaNM.  —  The  American  Company,  and  the  still  gloomier  prospects  in  Europe,  where 
which  laid  a  cable  in  connection  with  the  West-  autumn  rains  prevented  as  much  wheat  being 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  receive  its  sown  as  usual  and  injured  what  was  sowUi 
European  business,  joined  in  the  combination  while  the  spring  opened  cold  and  dry.  As 
of  the  cable  companies,  which  divide  their  summer  advanced  and  the  crop  prospects  great- 
receipts,  according  to  the  present  pooling  ar-  ly  improved,  the  vast  transactions  for  futora 
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deliveries  looked  less  &yorable  for  the  bulla,  The  heavy  rains  of  the  2d  and  8d  of  the  moDth 

some  of  whom  sold  out    MoGeoch,  Evering*  had  caused  high  freshets  in  Western  Pennsyl* 

ham  &  Go.,  the  largest  provision-dealeni  in  yania  and  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Ohioago,  boaghtap  immense  quantities  of  lard,  hj  which  mnch  property  had  been  destroyed 

at  increasing  prices,  which  stimulated  the  sup-  and   considerable  damage  done,  particularly 

ply,  until  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  opera-  along  the  Allegheny  river  from  Oil  Oity  to 

tion  further.    They  refused  to  accept  a  large  Pittsburg,  near  Akron,  and  at  Cleveland,  where 

lot  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  adulterated ;  but  loss  by  fire  was  one  of  the  indirect  conse- 

it  soon  transpired  that  their  credit  was  ez-  quenoes  of  the  flood.    With  continued  rains, 

hausted,  and  the  artificially  sustained  market  tne  Ohio  river  rose  duriiig  the  next  two  weeks 

suddenly  turned.   The  losses  were  several  mill-  to  an  extraordinary  height^  from  Oincinnali  to 

ions,  and  their  suspension  followed.    In  June  its  month.    The  culmination  of  the  flood  at 

and  the  following  month  occurred  the  serious  Oinclonatl  occurred  on  the  16th,  when  the 

disturbance  to  a]l  mercantile  and  financial  af-  water  reached  the  height  of  sixty-six  feet  four 

fairs,  produced  by  the  strike  of  telegraph  oper-  inches,  covering  all  the  houses  fronting  on  the 

ators.    In  the  beginning  of  August  occurred  shpre,  and  extending  up  into  the  densely  built 

the  failure  of  Shaw  dc  Oo.,  the  largest  leather  part  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  more  than 

manufacturers  in  the  country,  who  operated  three  squares.    The  approaches  to  the  brid^ 

numerous  tanneries  in  New  Eoffland,  and  were  across  the  river  were  m  undated.    The  trains 

for  some  time  able  to  control  the  entire  trade,  on  most  of  the  ridlroads  entering  the  city  were 

The  week  after  two  banks  failed  in  8t.  Albans,  prevented  from  reaching  the  principal  stations. 

Vermont,  being  involved  with  a  railroad  con-  Two  days  before  the  waters  attained  their  ex- 

strnctor  who  was  unable  to  complete  and  carry  treme  height,  the  damage  inflicted  had  been 

his  enterprise,  that  of  an  outlet  for  the  Oana-  estimated  at  $1,600,000,  and  220  wholesale 

dian  railroads  through  Vermont    Bank  fail-  grocery  and  commission  houses  in  the  lower- 

nres  occurred  later  in  Chicago,  where  two  in-  lying  districts  had  been  covered  by  the  flood, 

stitntions  with  $4,260,000  deposits  suspended.  Thirty  thousand  persons  were  for  some  time 

In  the  beginning  of  November  occurred  the  deprived  of  employment.  The  furnaces  at  the 
failure  of  Morris  Ranger  in  Liverpool,  the  gas-houses  were  extinguished,  and  the  city  was 
largest  dealer  in  the  English  cotton  trade,  who  consequently  deprived  of  all  light  from  that 
had  sold  futures  all  through  the  summer  in  the  source,  while  the  engines  of  the  water-works 
expectation  of  another  large  ootton-crop.  When  were  so  far  disabled  that  an  exhaustion  of  the 
the  drought  disappointed  this  calculation  it  was  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  became 
still  believed  that  the  state  of  the  industry  in  imminent.  The  United  States  military  bar- 
England,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Continent  racks  at  Newport,  Ey.,  were  flooded ;  nearly 
was  already  supplied,  would  lead  to  lower  rates,  two  square  miles  of  that  city  were  overflowed ; 
The  shipments  to  the  Continent  were,  however,  and  the  sister  city  of  Covington,  Ky.,  suflfered 
heavier  than  the  year  before.  The  price  ad-  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  freight  depot 
vanoed  from  6-fjd,  for  middling  uplanasto  6^.,  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad  in  Cincin- 
but  Ranger  continued  to  sell  until  forced  to  sus-  nati  was  undermined  and  fell  into  between 
pend,  with  a  loss  of  $6,000,000.  thirty  and  flfty  feet  of  water,  carrying  with  it 

The  speculations  which  interrupt  the  normal  a  number  of  persons  of  the  crowd  that  had 

current  of  grain  exportation,  and  disorder  the  collected  in  it,  a  few  of  whom  were  drowned, 

transportation  and  mercantile  business  con-  At  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  every  house  in  the 

nected  with  it^  aggravated  the  situation  toward  "  Old  town ''  was  filled  with  water  for  two 

the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  when  every  dol-  stories;  many  buildings  were  wholly  destroyed; 

lar  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  800  families  were  deprived  of  their  means  of 

crop  surplus  at  this  time,  while  concurrent  sup-  support,  and  6,000  persons  were  fed  by  relief 

plies  were  streaming  into  European  markets  committees.    At  Louisville, Ey., the** cut-off*' 

from  other  sources,  was  needed  to  revive  ^e  dam — a  structure    2,000  feet  long,  200  feet 

flagging  economic  activities.    From  the  com-  thick  at  the  base,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  top, 

mencement  of  the  crop  year  to  the  Ist  of  De-  which  had  been  built  expressly  for  protection 

oember,  flve  months,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  against  high  water — was  broken  during  the 

flour  amounted  to  less  than  61,000,000  bushels,  night  of  the  12th.    More  than  260  houses  were 

against  83,260,000  bushels  the  season  before,  immediately  covered  with  water,  and  many  of 

and  62,600,000  bushels  in  the  short-crop  season  them  were  washed  from    their  foundations, 

of  1881.  At  the  same  date  the  quantity  in  sight  Those  of  the  inmates  of  these  houses  who  had 

was  36,000,000 bushels,  against  20,000,000  bush-  not  already  removed  in  anticipation  of  the 

els  in  1882,  and  less  than  19,000,000  in  1881.  danger,  were  rescued,  with  but  little  loss  of 

FISH  COMHISSIOI.    See  United  States  Fish  life.    Four  flf ths  of  the  city  of  JefFersonville, 

CoMMTssioK. Ind.,  opposite  to  Louisville,  was  laid  under 

fUH^DSm  THE  OHIO  YALUBT.  The  valley  of  from  three  to  twenty  feet  of  water;  about 

the  Ohio  river  was  visited  in  February,  1888,  by  6,000  people  suffered  in  person  and  property, 

higher  and  more  destructive  floods  than  had  and  more  than  half  the  business  men  of  the 

been  known  since  the  country  was  settled.  The  town  were  flnancidly  ruined  or  seriously  em- 

groond  had  been  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  barrassed.    At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  the  water 
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reached  a  height  of  seventy-three  feet,  or  four       Leg^dadve  SoriM* — The  Legislature  convened 

feet  greater  than  that  of  the  flood  of  1882.  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the  2d 

Very  many  dwellings  and  husineas  honsea  were  of  March.   Among  the  acta  passed  were  the  f  ol- 

wrecked  hy  the  flood  and  the  strong  wind;  lowing: 

several  extensive  manufacturing  estoW  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  food-flBhes  of  Florida. 

were  stopped  and  suflTered  damage  to  their  per-       ^^  ^ct  in  relation  to  injunctions. 

manent    property,  and   about  6,000  persons       An  act  for  the  relief  ^  JaokBonville,  and  the  ooim- 

were  turned  out  from  their  homes  and  reduced  ties  of  Baker^  Bradford,  Columbia,  Suwannee,  Madi- 

to  dependence  on  outside  relief.    The  entire  ■<>«[,  Jefferson,  Duval,  and  Leon. 

amooSTof  the  direjt  lo«i  by  the  flood  .affered  aot^^^i^^JJ^J^^^eL'""^"^*^  "'  *' 

by  the  towns  m  Indiana,  from  Hew  Albany  to       An  act  to  repeal  an  act  to  dissolve  municipal  cor- 

the  State  line  of  Ohio,  was  estimated  as  follows :  poretions  under  circumstances  therein  stated,  and  to 

Kew  Albanj. $790,000  provide  govenmienta  for  the  some. 

Jeffenonrlue 92&.000        An  act  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  treasurers  of  mu- 

MmUaoil  200,000  nicipal  governments  as  to  warrants  or  orders  which 

Aurora.... ?^^  maybe  presented  to  them  and  not  paid  uponpresen- 

Lawrencebory 483,000  tatfon.  r  i-      r 

LoBMt  in  the  Intervening  oooBtty _800^        kn  act  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  county  treasurers 

Xotal $8,740,000  Mto  warrants  or  orders  which  may  be  presented  to 

About  24,(K)0  people  were  made  temporarily       ^™  ^  to^pJShibU^ffi(Sre  oTmunSlpal  corporations 

homeless  and  dependent.     The  damage  was  fK)m  buying  at  a  discount  or  speculating  In  dty  or 

less  serious  below   New  Albany.     The  worst  town  scrip,  and  to  provide  a  penalty  therefor. 
was  suflfered  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  where,  out       An  act  to  punish  the  breaking,  and  entering  with- 

of  600  houses,  aU  but  twenty-eight  were  flooded  ?"*  V'^^i  ''Ij'}'^^^''^'''  ^^  day-tmie,  or  cntei- 
.    ^^^•"*"«'«'»»«^  "";;•'"  ^"V  2v*      "«*«**v^«*v«  ^  ^g  niffht-time  without  breaking,  with  mtent 

in  their  second  stones,  and  the  water  ran  m  a  to  commit  a  nS*dcmeanor. 

swift  current  fifteen  feet  deep  through  the  main  An  act  authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  corn- 
street.  At  Alton  and  Tell  Oity,  Ind.,  and  promise  and  settle  with  counties  indebted  to  the  school 
Uniontown  and  Enterprise,  Ky.,  the  water  en-  ^^  wminaiy  fund*.  x^  ^  . 
terfld  Av Arv  hnnae  1  »  -^  »  An  act  to  prohibit  county  officers  from  buymg  at 
>Sr  ®;®V  ,  -  y^, ,  J  T  J.  v  ft  discount,  or  speculating  m  State,  county,  or  school 
The  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  each  scrip,  and  to  provide  a  penalty  therefor, 
appropriated  $100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  suf-  An  act  to  punish  slander  and  defamation  of  charac- 
ferers.  Papers  for  voluntary  subscriptions  were  tcr  in  certain  oases.  .  ^.  -  ,,  - 
opened  at  several  points.     A  steraiboat  was       ,4^f^  makmg  appropnationa  for  the  expense  of 

f     "     ^  ,  "'^       J:"j  .    °    "Tt   J .  collecting  revenue  for  the  year  1883. 

chartered  by  the  relief  committee  of  Indianap-       An  act  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  lands  as- 

oils,  and  distributed  supplies  which  had  been  sessed  prior  to  Jan.  1,1888,  shall  be  advertised  for  sale 

furnished  by  voluntary  contribution,  wherever  for  uncollected  taxes. 

they  were  needed.    The  wants  of  the  sufferers  ^  An  act  flang  the  liabilityof  persons  wad  corpora. 

««  iM^^i^^^^i  «*««  ^*4-^^A^A  4.^  K-  ♦!,«;«  ^^^^  tiona  for  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  any  one 

in  Cmcmnati  were  attended  to  by  their  more  ^^^^  y>j  the  wrongful^,  negligence,  carelessness, 

fortunate  fellow-citizens,  and  the  suppues  des-  orde&ultof  such  persons  or  corporations,  or  the  agents 

lined  for  that  city  were  sent  to  other  places.  thereof. 

All  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Ohio  were        An  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  tUstribution  of  intoxi- 

affected  by  the  floods,  but  without  causing  as  f*?°»  Hquors  on  election-days,  and  to  provide  a  pun- 

ou^v/i^u  »/j   wMv  Aivv/xAo,  wxAv  TT.I.UVUV  ^i»    |^  »a  iabment  for  the  same. 

serious  damage  as  was  suffered  mimediately  on       ^^  ^ct  relating  to  tiie  crime  of  kroeny. 

that  river.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  oiganized 

The  highest  flood  ever  known  before  on  the  fire  companies  in  cities  in  this  State. 

Ohio  river  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,       if",^* J^^  P^^^^'  "^"^^  °***"  ^"  ^^'^  ^ 

was  on  the  18th  of  February  1832  when  the  •^ITa*^  to^nd  an  act  entitled  -An  act  to  pro- 

water  reaoned  the  neignt  or  84  feet  8  mcnes.  vide  a  uniform  system  of  Quarantine  in  this  State," 

Other  great  floods  were  recorded  December  approved  March  11, 1879,  being  Chapter  8162,  Laws 

17,  1847,  68  feet  7  inches;  in  1882.  58  feet  7  orPlorida.       _         ....        v    ^   .     . 

inches,  and  in  1862,  57  feet  4  inches.    The  In-  pjtSoT^^s'^ftfis'stotr'^      textrbooka  m  the 

dians  are  said  to  have  told  the  first  settlers  of  ^  An  act  to  prohibit  persoiis  shipping  oranges  grown 

the  city  of  a  flood  that  occurred,  as  nearly  as  outside  of  the  State  aa  Florida  oranges. 
can  be  surmised,  about  1774,  which  reached       An  act  to  provide  for  investments  by  the  Board  of 

the  height  of  100  feet  Education  of  the  State  of  Florida,  of  moneys  of  the 

IMUDi.    Stoto  «.;«-«t-The  foUowmg  ^^ SSt if^'^for te«>he»'  inHitut«. 
were  the  State  officers  dunng  the  year :  liov-       An  act  to  provide  for  nomial  instruction. 
ernor,  William  D.  Bloxham,  Democrat;  Lieu-       An  act  levying  a  tax  for  the  vcars  1888  and  1884. 
tenant-Governor,  L.  W.  Bethel;  Secretary  of       An  act  for  the  asseasmcnt  anu  collection  of  revenue. 

State,  John  L.  Crawford ;  Treasurer,  Henry  A.  .,,^"  «*  ^.^j^^'JU'l  ^1  *5^  Sf  "°^"'  ''®'*"'  "^^ 

Lf-c*     1       n        ^11       Twr    r\    n L^      aA  .  attaches  of  the  Legislature  of  1883. 
'Engle ;  Comptroller,  W   D.  Barnes ;  Attor-       An  act  to  provile  an  institution  for  the  blind,  deai 

ney-General,  George  P.  Raney ;  Superintend-  and  dumb  in  this  State. 

ent  of  Public  Instruction,  E.  E.  Foster;  Com-       An  act  to  protect  the  growing  sponge  in  this  State, 
missioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  P.  W.       An  act  in  relation  to  small  estates,  and  to  save  them 

White ;  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Jus-  ^T  ""Jf^  ^^  '^^  expenditures. 

uiw ,  u  uuiwoij,  KjujM ^jiuv  v/v«* w     v/utvi.-v «a-        Au  BCt  to  enable  actual  settlers  to  procure  homes. 

tice,  Edwin  M.  Kandall ;  Associates,  James  D.        An  act  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  public  road*  and 

Westcott,  Jr.,  and  R.  B.  Van  Yalkenburgh.  highways  of  this  State,  and  to  amend  an  act  entitied 
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f' An  Mt  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  public  itMdi  and  being  upward  of  175,000  acres.     A  bill  to 

hiffhways  in  this  State,*'  approved  Maroh  7, 1881.  create  a  railroad  commiasion  failed  to  paae. 

\n  aot  to  declare  what  notioe  ahaU  be^ ven  to  non-  AgrlodUnl  CtOege  aid  CalTtnltjr— The  trostees 

K^^plJptSiK' Jl?^'±??ni:.S  «"  the  Agri<2lt«"l  OoUega  determined  to  re- 

they  are  mtore&ed.  move  the  institution  from  Ean  Game,  where 

An  aot  making  appropriationa  for  the  years  1888  its  site  had  previously  been  fixed,  though  no  or- 

andl884.  ganization  was  ever  effected.  The  ftmd  amounts 

•^Qf? "?  ^^^o^J^  f»o  apportionment  of  the  one-  ^o  about  $140,000,  invested  in  State  bonds,  and 

"If  ^  {ri^lJri.?"Xrf  licuoiB,  winea,  and  Ji^W-  an  annual  interest  of  nearly  $9,000.  The 

beer  in  the  State  of  Florida  by  the  Board^  of  County  AO^  of  Congress  prescribes  that  no  part  of  the 

Commiaaioners  of  the  several  coundea.  fund  shall  housed  for  the  erection  of  build- 

An  act  graniinff  aid  for  the  oona^ction  of  the  ings.    These,  together  with  100  acres  of  land 

Thomaaville^  Tallihaaaee,  and  Gulf  Baihyad.    ,  for  experimental  gardens,  were  to  be  provided 

An  act  to  incorporate  an  mstitution  of  lA^rn'mg  at  t     ^r^"'*'Y.^*~\  ©Jr.      TV      .     .vT  *:;  r***™^ 

Starke,  Bradford  county,  Florida,  under  the  name  of  by  the  locality  desiring  the  institution.    Bids 

Orange  College.  were  submitted  by  Gamesville,  Live  Oak,  Lake 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  International  Kailroad  and  Oity,  Starke,  Tallahassee,  Ocala,  and  Madison, 

Stearaalup  Company  of  Florida.  _^    ,    ^    ^          ^  varying  in  amounts  from  $10,000  to  $60,000. 

An  aot  to  moorporate  the  Fort  Meade,  Keystone,  and  t  „i:Jn«*v  »«.  Al^r.a^w^ 

Walk-in-the-Water  Batlroad  Company.     '         '  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^?^^\            .                ,   , 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Alachua  Steam  Navigation  The  fionda  University  was  incorporated  un- 

and  Canal  Company.  der  a  liberal  charter  in  February.    It  is  an- 

Anactto  incorporate  the  Florida  Ship- Canal  Com-  thorixed  to  have  five  colleges,  to  wit:  Talla- 

pmy,  to  loc^,  construct,  own,  and  operate  a  ship-  hassee  OoDege  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  College 

canal  and  telegraph    line  acroas  the  Pemnsula  of  "^1  SlXf niS  ««i  fl««l««^  li^  n?lll«L  TT,^ 

Florida,  to  conned  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  the  Gulf  ?'  Literature  and  Science,  Law  OoUmj^  Theo- 

of  Mexico.  logical  Institute,  and  Polytechnic  and  Normal 

An  act  to  inooiponto  the  Ooklawaha  Steamboat,  Institute.    At  present  only  two  departments 

Canal,  Drainage,  and  Biver  Improvement  Compaq  are  organized  —  the  West  Florida  Seminary 

«t^n  c'omiSl?'^"^  »°d  ^"'**^  Institute,  constituting  the  Literary 

An  act  tdmoorponite  the  South  Florida  Bailroad  Department,  and  the  TaU^assee  College   of 

Company.  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  MedicaL 

An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Jacksonville,  Ballnid  TnatlML — Among  the  decisions  of 

St.  Auguatine,and  Hali&x  Biver  Bailway  Company,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 

BeSd.  BS^ro^cr^y^'  ^'"^^  •"^  ^'^  one  in  the  case  of  the  LoukriUe  and  Nashville 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican  Railroad  Company,  plaintiff  in  error,  against 

Gulf  Canal  Company,  and  to  grant  certain  privileges  Manuel  Palmes,  collector,  etc.,  in  error,  to  the 

therein  named.                .v    «,_-,.    «         .  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stote  of  Florida : 

An  act  to  moorporate  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 

Florida.  The  question  presented  by  this  oase  is  whether  a 

An  aot  to  incorporate  the  Florida  and  European  line  of  railroad  which  was  oommenoed,  partly  com- 

Steamship  Company.  pleted,  and  operated  by  the  Alabama  and  Florid* 

An  aot  to  incorporate  the  Seville  and  Hali&z  Biver  Bulroad  Coinpanv,  and  which  through  aucceseiva 

Batlroad  Company.  transfera  haa  imally  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Louis- 

An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Qreen  Cove  viUe  and  Nashville  Bailroad  Company,  is  or  is  not 

Spring  and  Melroee  Bailroad  Company.  exempt  from  taxation  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by 

Joint  resolution  in  reference  to  a  Constitutional  the  Legislature  of  Florida  in  1856,  and  known  aa  the 

Convention.  Internal  Improvement  Act.   This  court  holds  that  the 

Joint  resolution  empowering  the  eleoton  at  the  exemption  from  texation  created  by  the  18th  section 

next  general  election  to  vote  for  or  against  a  con-  ofthe  Internal  Improvement  Actorl856  is  in  every  re- 

vention.  spect  similar  to  that  which  was  declared  by  this  court 

In  the  bill  providing  for  normal  instruction  four  in  the  case  of  Morgan  against  I•oui8iazu^  98  United 

institutions  are  named  lo  which  normal  departments  States,  217,  to  be  noiHWBignable.    Such  exemption, 

ahall  be  establiahed--the  East  and  the  West  Florida  therefore,  did  not  pass  from  the  Alabama  and  Florida 

Seminaries,  and  tlM  Union  and  Lincoln  Academies.  Bailroad  Company  to  the  Pensacola  and  Louisville 

The  East  Florid*  Seminary  and  Union  Andemy  are  Bailroad  Company  when  the  former  conveyed  to  the 

located  at  Oainesville;  the  West  Florid*  Semma/y  latter  ite  roaos  and  franchises  connected  with  and 

and  Lincoln  Academy  at  Tallahassee.  necessary  in  its  construction  and  operation.     Even, 

however,  if  such  exemotion  had  passed  to  the  Pensar 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  law,  oola  and  Louisville  Bauroad  Company,  that  oorpora- 

mortgages  are  not  to  be  toxed;  non-bearing  ^^STtileli^rof'ui"^^^^^ 

orange-groves  are  not  to  be  taxed  at  a  flc-  properly  liable  to  Stote  taxation,  andlto  present  own- 

titious  value,  but  merely  as  imoroved  lands;  erscannot  claim  immuni^  on  the  ground  that  the 

the  license-tax  on  physicians  ana  lawyers  has  act  of  1876,  taxing  the  property  of  all  corporations. 

been  omitted,  and  the  bill  provides  for    an  was  snimpairaient  of  the  obligation  of  tiiec^^ 

ad  valorem  tax  of  five  mUls  fostead  of  seven,  wm  dflS^d^c^te       ^^"°'* 
and  leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  Governor 

to  reduce  it  to  four  mills  for  1884.  There  are  two  other  railroad  corporations 

The  counties  for  whose  relief  provision  was  with  like  interests  involved  in  tiie  determina- 

made  are  those  that  became  involved  in  build-  tion  of  the  suit  mentioned  above.    These  are 

ing  the  railroads  through  Middle  and  East  the  Florida  Central  and  Western,  assessed  for 

Florida.    The  bill  gives  the  remnant  of  the  1888  at  $2,022,799.20,  and  the  Florida  Transit 

internal  improvement  lands  proper  to  them,  and  Peninsular  at  $2,249,100;  the  Louisville 
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and  Nashville  is  assessed  at  $468,800.    The  dress,  and  taking  one  at  ten  cents  a  jard  for 

action  of  the  coorts  thus  adds  nearly  $5,000,-  economy^s  sake,  though  the  one  at  eleven  was 

000  of  property  to  Idie  revenue  resources  of  prettier,  to  go  to  the  grocers,  the  hutchers,  or 

the  State,  such  valuation  heing  made  tazahle  the  iish-deaiers,  and  pay  a  dollar  per  pound 

under  the  decision.    At  average  rate  of  State  for  the  nutrients  of  her  children's  food,  when 

and  county  taxation  for  1888  the  property  thus  she  might  have  ohtained  the  same  ingredients, 

made  liable  will  yield  about  $80,000  revenue,  in  forms  equally  wholesome  and  nutritions,  for 

igricattanr—The  agriculturists  of  Florida  are  fifty  or  even  tweoty  cents.    She  will  continue 

rapidly  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultiva-  this  bad  economy  until  she  obtains  a  general 

tion  of  fruits  and  early  vegetables.    This  natu-  idea  of  the  actual  cheapness  and  deamess  of 

rally  leads  to  small  farms  and  an  improved  foods  as  distinguished  from  their  price, 

system  of  cultivation.    Truck-farming  is  be-  The  *^  Annual  Oydopndia"   for  1881  oon- 

comuig  more  general  each  year,  and  adds  greatly  tained  an  article  upon  the  ^^  Nutritive  Values 

to  the  resources  of  the  State.    Truck-farmers,  of  Foods,"  in  which  were  given  the  propor- 

in  most  cases,  own  the  land  they  cultivate.  As  tions  of  nutritive  ingredients  in  a  considerable 

early  as  February  1st  they  send  forward  to  the  number  of  the  more  common  animal  and  vege- 

Northem  markets  tomatoes,  green  peas,  cu-  table  foods  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis, 

cumbers,  and  other  vegetables,  which  bring,  at  The  figures  for  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  were  selected 

this  early  season  of  the  year,  remunerative  .from  the  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken 

prices,  and  find  a  ready  sale.    The  culture  of  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 

strawbenies  and  other  small  fruits  is  rapidly  tution  and  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 

increasing  and  proves  profitable.    The  oultiva-  in  the  chemicall  aboratory  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 

tion  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  trooical  fruits  versity,  Middletown,  Conn. ,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 

continues  to  increase  annually,  and  this  Indus-  water.*    The  data  for  other  foods  were  com- 

try  will  soon  become  one  of  tiie  most  impor-  piled  from  European  sources,  no  considerable 

tant  in  the  State.    The  value  of  the  orange  mvestigations  of  the  composition  of  American 

business  alone  in  1880  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  foods  other  than  fish  having  at  that  time  been 

with  an  employed  capital  of  more  than  $10,-  made.     Since  then  the  researches  upon  fish 

000,000,  ana  the  industry  has  steadily  increased  have  been  continued,  and  a  large  number  of 

smoe.    About  76  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  specimens  of  our  animal  and  vegetable  foods 

the  average  yield  exceeding  600  oranges  to  the  have  also  been  studied ;  those  of  animal  and 

tree.    The  trees  begin  to  bear  when  about  seven  some  vegetable  foods  by  Prof.  Atwater,  and 

years  old,  and  reach  their  prime  in  twenty  others  of  vegetable   foods,  by  Prof.  W.  H. 

years,  but  will  continue  to  be  productive,  it  is  Brewer t  of  the  ShefiSeld  Scientific  School,  New 

estimated,  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  longer.  Haven,  Conn.,  and  still  others  by  other  inves- 

Tlw  EftTgadM, — A  report  has  been  made  by  tigators.     During  the  same  period  new  re- 

the  expedition  sent  into  the  Everglades  by  the  searches  upon  the  digestibility  of  foods,  and 

New  Orleans  '^  Times-Democrat  J'  It  establish-  upon  the  functions  of  their  nutritive  in^^i- 

es  the  fact  that  the  Everglades  from  Lake  Oke-  ents,  have  likewise  been  published,  so  that  we 

chobee  to  Cape  Sable  are  worthless  for  any  are  able  to-day  to  present  new  and  important 

purposes  of  cultivation ;  that  they  contain  no  facts  regarding  the  nutritive  values  of  food  in 

large  tracts  of  land  above  water ;  that  they  general,  and  especially  the  composition  of  our 

can  not  be  successfiilly  drained ;  and  that  the  own  food-materials. 

establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  telegraph  The  article  referred  to  in  the  *'  Annual  Cy- 
line  along  the  route  traversed  would  be  im-  dopsodia  *'  for  1881  contained  some  exphma- 
possible.  The  Everglades,  and  especially  the  tions  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  the  fnnc- 
northem  glades,  are  a  vast  swamp,  irreclaim-  tions  of  their  ingredients  in  nutrition.  To 
able  and  useless.  The  only  portions  of  the  those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the 
southern  peninsda  capable  of  cultivation  lie  matter,  however,  the  following  brief  state- 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts,  with  this  vast  ments  may  be  interesting,  the  more  so  because 
morass  between  them.  late  investigations  are  tending  to  decide  some 

I00D8,  COMPOSniOH  AHD  NVniTlYE  TAL-  disputed  questions  regarding  the  ways  in  which 

VEBOF.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  the  chief  food  is  used  in  the  body,  and  because  many 

item  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  majority  of  of  the  statements  found  in  current  works  on 

civilized  men  is  the  cost  of  their  food,  even  chemistry  and  physiology  have  become  of  lit- 

the  most  intelligent  know  less  of  the  actual  tie  value  in  the  light  of  the  latest  knowledge, 

value  of  their  food  than  of  any  other  of  the  im-  A  considerable  number  of  the  analyses  of  Amer- 

portant  articles  they  buy.    It  makes  but  little  ican  foods  given  below  appear  in  print  for  the 

difference  to  the  man  with  $6,000  per  annum  first  time  in  this  article, 

whether  he  pays  fifteen  cents  or  five  doUarsper  Viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  their  uses  in 

pound  for  the  protein  of  his  food,  provided  it  the  nutrition  of  man,  the  constituents  of  ordi- 

pleases  his  palate.    But  to  the  humble  house- — — 

wife,  whosehusband  earns  but  $600  ayear,  itis  •B««iwtiBi«ttwiitofrt«iitito  •'RaoortofUiittrt  StrtM 

a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  she  is  very  Jkh  CommtMioii,  1880  '*  (pnbUabed  in  isasv 

apt.  after  h-lttuig  .t  the  dry.«ods  store  be-  p+a'SSHi"  ^^^Sl^.^.  ^J?lS£? tt 
tween  two  pieces  of  calico  for  her  daughter's    isao,**  toLUi. 


IbrmB  the  (nitrogenoiiB}  htaoB  ofblood, 
muBde,  oonneotiTe  tiBSue,  eto. 

is  tnnsformed  into  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates,  and  stored  aa  such  in  the 
body. 

ia  consumed  for  AieL 
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nary  food-materials  may  be  Baodnotly  daasified  oompositioD,  it  will  saffice,  then,  to  state  that' 

aa  follows :  the  compounds  classed  together  as  protein  con- 

1.  JidtbU  Suhitanee:  e.g.,  the  flesh  of  meats  tain  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  fish,  the  shell-oontents  of  oysters.  while  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  contain  no 

2.  Bsfum:  e.  g.,  bones  of  meat  and  fish,  sheila  nitrogen,  but  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
of  oysters.  and  hydrc^n.    The  fats  are  much  richer  in 

The  edible  substance  consists  of —  carbon  than  the  carbohydrates.  Animal  foods, 

1.  WaUr,    2.  NuWititt  8ulf9tanice$  orNutri'  as  meats,  fish,  etc.,  contain  but  little  of  carbo- 

enti.   The  refuse  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  hydrates,  their  chief  nutrients  being  protein 

be  left  out  of  account,  and  our  attention  con-  and  fata.    Milk,  however,  and  some  shell-fish, 

fined  to  the  edible  substance.    And,  astiie  wa-  aa  oysters,  scallops,  etc.,  contain  more  or  less 

ter  which  forms  a  part  of  the  edible  substance,  of  carbohydrates.    Vegetable  foods,  as  wheat, 

though  indispensable,  is  nevertheless  inexpen-  potatoes,  etc.,  contain  lese  protein  and  consist 

sive  and  distinct  from  the  nutritive  ingredients,  laigely  of  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  and  other 

we  may  consider  simply  the  nutrients.  carbohydrates. 

Speid^ing  as  chemists  and  physiologists,  we  FDCtfaas  af  IVitrleatBi — ^The  different  nutri- 
may  say  that  our  food  supplies,  besides  min-  ents  have  diflferent  offices  in  nourishing  the 
eral  substanoes  and  water,  albuminoids,  carbo-  body,  in  building  up  its  tissues,  repairing  its 
hydrates,  and  fats ;  and  that  these  are  trans-  wastes,  and  serving  as  fuel  to  produce  animal 
formed  into  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  heat  and  muscular  and  intellectual  energy, 
muscle  and  fat,  blood  and  bone,  and  are  con-  The  chief  part  home  by  each  in  nutrition  is 
sumed  to  produce  heat  and  force.  Viewed  shown  below : 
from  a  chemico-physiological  stand-point,  then, 
the  nutritive  ingredients  of  food  can  be  classi- 
fied as  follows.  Of  the  actually  nutritive  sub-  The  protein 
stances  or  nutrients  of  foods  the  most  impor-  of  food 
tant  sn^ups  (exclusive  of  water)  are— 

l.ProfM»(proteids, albuminoids, etc.):  e.g.,  «,    - ,               .     j     *. 

jJbamen  (";W';)  of  egg   fibrin  of^looV.  ^/^       S 'cS^lld'^r  fUd. 

*' lean "  of  meat,  gluten  of  wheat.  -."^      .  ,     ;      ^    *       j.  ^  ** 

8.  Carhohffdratet :  e.  g.,  starch,  sugar,  gly-  "^ 

cogen.  In  classifications  formerly  maintained  and 

4.  Mineral  Matter  or  Aih:  e.  g.,  calcium  frequently  met  with  still,  the   protein  com- 

and  potassium  phosphates  and  chlorides.  pounds  were  regarded  as  the  *^  flesh-formers  *' 

The  terms  protein,  proteids,  and  albumi-  and  the  sources  of  muscular  energy,  while  the 
noids,  are  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately,  carbohydrates  and  fat  were  looked  upon  a 
in  ordinary  usage,  to  several  or  all  of  certain  '*  fat-formers  "  and  "  heat-producers.^'  A  vast 
classes  of  compounds  characterized  by  contain-  deal  of  painstaking  research,  however,  has 
ing  nitrogen.  The  most  important  are  the  shown  that  these  distinctions  were  not  cor- 
proteids  or  albuminoids,  of  which  albumen,  rectly  drawn.  The  albuminoids  are  flesb-f  orm- 
the  white  of  egg,  and  myosin,  the  basis  of  ers,  it  ia  true ;  indeed,  flesh,  i.  e.,  muscular  and 
muscle,  are  types.  Allied  to  these,  but  occur-  other  nitrogenous  tissue,  according  to  the  near- 
ring  in  smaller  proportions  in  animal  tissues  ly  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  trnstwor- 
and  foods,  are  the  nitrogenous  compounds  that  thy  experiments,  is  made  from  the  nitrogenous 
make  the  basis  of  connective  ana  other  tis-  constituents  of  the  food  exclusively.  But  the 
sues.  Gelatin  is  derived  from  some  of  these  balance  of  testimony  is  decidedly  against  the 
tissues,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  com-  production  of  muscular  energy  by  nitrogenous 
pounds  of  this  class.  As  these  constituents  compounds  exclusively  or  mainly.  Each  of 
are  of  similar  oonstitntion  and  have  similar  or  the  three  groups  of  nutrients  probably  shares, 
nearly  similar  uses  in  nutrition,  it  is  customary  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  function.  So,  too, 
to  group  them  together  as  protein.  The  mns-  it  appears  that  the  combustion  which  produces 
onlar  tiasnas  of  animals,  and  hence  the  lean  animal  heat  is  not  oonflned  to  the  carbohy- 
portions  of  meat,  fish,  etc.,  contain  small  quan-  drates  and  fats,  but  the  protein  compounds,  or 
titles  of  so-called  nitrc^nous  extractives — orea-  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  are  also 
tin,  carnin,  eto.  (contained  in  extract  of  meat,  used  for  this  purpose.  Again,  the  production 
eto.)-^which  contribute  materially  to  the  flavor  of  fat  in  the  body  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
and  somewhat  to  the  nutritive  effect  of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  alone.  The  view  was 
foods  containing  them.  They  are  not  usually  held  at  the  same  time,  and  is  still  maintained 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  however,  to  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  carbohydrates 
be  grouped  as  a  distinct  class  in  tabular  state-  can  not  be  transrormed  into  fats,  and  that  a 
ments  of  the  composition  of  foods.  Details  very  large  part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  formed 
regarding  the  nature  and  ftmctions  of  the  from  the  disintegration  of  the  albuminoids. 
several  classes  of  nutrients  may  be  found  in  The  weight  of  evidence  to-day  is  decidedly  in 
the  article  in  the  '^  Annual  Oyclop»dia  '*  for  favor  of  the  assumption  that  all  three  of  the 
1881,  referred  to  above.     Oonceming  their  great  olaases  of  nutrients  in  our  foods — ^the 
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albaminoida,  the  carbohydrates,  aod  the  fats 
— are  transformed  into  fat,  and  that  the  fat 
thus  formed  is  consumed,  either  before  or  after 
"being  stored  as  body-fat. 

It  appears,  then,  that  protein  is  the  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  our  food,  because,  while 
it  performs  tiie  functions  of  each  of  the  other 
two  chief  nutrients  in  being  transformed  into 
fat  and  in  being  consumed  for  fuel,  it  has 
a  most  weighty  office  of  its  own  in  forming 
the  basis  of  the  blood  and  in  building  up  the 
muscular  and  other  nitrogenous  tissues,  an 
office  which  no  other  natrient  can  perform  at 
alL  And,  as  we  shall  see  further,  in  examin- 
ing the  pecuniary  cost,  protein  is  the  dearest 
as  well  as  most  important  of  the  ingredients 
of  foods. 

The  same  experimental  research  which  has 
revealed  to  us  the  ways  in  which  our  food  sup- 
plies our  bodily  wants,  has  shown  us  how  to 
estimate  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  differ- 
ent foods  fVom  their  chemical  composition* 
The  estimates  are  only  approximate,  because 
the  nutritive  effects  are  influenced  by  various 
conditions,  some  of  which  research  hfUB  not  yet 
definitely  explained,  while  others  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  food  or  of  the  user,  so  that 
the  value  of  a  given  food  in  a  given  case  may 
vary  from  the  standard  set  by  the  analysis. 
These  sources  of  uncertainty  are  nevertheless 
so  narrowed  down  by  late  investigation,  and 
the  errors  confined  within  such  limits,  that  by 
intelligent  use  of  the  facts  at  our  disposal  we 
may  judge  very  closely  from  the  chemical  com- 


position of  a  food  what  is  its  value  as  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  at  any  rate,  for 
our  nourishment  ^ 

Chealcal  Aaaiysto  af  Faadb^The  following 
tables  give  the  composition  of  a  number  of  the 
more  important  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods.  The  details  will  perhaps  be  best  ex- 
plained by  an  example.  A  sample  of  beef,  sir- 
loin, of  medium  fatness,  was  found  to  consist 
of  about  one  fourth  bone  and  three  fourths 
flesh,  edible  substance.  The  flesh  was  ana- 
lyzed and  found  to  contain,  nearly :  water,  60 
per  cent. ;  protein,  19  per  cent. ;  fats,  20  per 
cent;  mineral  matters,  I  per  cent.  Calcu- 
lated upon  the  whole  sample  of  meat,  of  which 
one  fourth,  or  26  per  cent.,  was  bone  and  other 
refuse,  and  75  per  cent  flesh,  the  analysis  would 
stand  as  in  the  schedule  below,  in  which  the 
composition  of  the  flesh  by  itself  and  ^at  of 
the  meat,  bone,  and  all,  are  both  given : 


Beftue,  bone,  etc 

Water 

Protelii 

Kat 

Mlnenil  matters. . 

Total 


b 

bO«(ht,lB- 

cladJBf  nfcMk 


9m 


26 
45 

Of 


100 


This  very  imperfect  analysis  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  form,  as  is  done  in  the  tables 
beyond :  ♦ 


CONSTITdEKTS  OF  BA.MPLB  OF  BEEF,  BIBLOIN. 


IV  EdIBU  POBTION— 
L  •.,  tMh  fraad  ftwo  bona  and  oUmt  rafcic 

Ik  MB4T  AB  PVBCHAtID— 
indading  both  adIUa  portloa  and  nAna. 

Wcfar. 

NatriMita. 

HimxmTt. 

Rafcaa: 
Beaaa, 

■DnU  POBBOV. 

POOD-MATBBIAL. 

Water.    KutrlMla. 

• 

VtrTUXHTS. 

Protala. 

Fata. 

Mlnafal 
mattaiB. 

iTawm 

Faia. 

Mnani 

Beef,  sirloin,  mediaoi 
Iktneas 

Par  eent. 
60 

Peroaat. 
40 

PW  MSt* 

19 

Par  cant. 
20 

Par  cant. 

1 

Paroaat. 
85 

P»oant. 
45 

Pn-ent. 
80 

Par  east 
14'S 

Piroant. 
15 

Par  east. 
0-T 

Table  I,  on  page  845,  gives  the  compoation 
of  a  number  of  animal  foods,  mostly  from  late 
American  analyses.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  analyses  of  American  meats,  fish,  etc., 
have  been  undertaken  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber, and  those  as  yet  accomplished  are  far  from 
sufficient  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject. 
Indeed,  the  work  already  done  can  be  regard- 
ed only  as  a  beginning.  Still,  the  figures  will 
give  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  articles  named. 

The  analyses  of  this  table,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  from  European  sources  and  indicated 
by  italics,  are  selected  from  the  results  of  the 
investigation  referred  to  above,  as  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  United  States  Fish  Oommission. 
The  specimens  of  meats  were  purchased  from  a 
dealer  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  said  by  him 
.to  be  ''£ur  average  samples  of  the  better  kinds 


of  meats."  A  side  of  beef,  freshly  brought  in 
winter  from  Chicago,  and  said  to  be  a  good 
specimen  of  first-class  "  Chicago  beef,"  was  cut 
into  about  twenty-five  pieces  in  the  ordinary 
way.  From  each  a  sample  fairly  represent* 
ing  the  whole  cut  was  taken  and  analyzed. 
Thus  the  composition  of  each  piece  and  of  the 
whole  side  was  learned.  The  composition  of 
one  of  the  leanest  portions,  the  round,  a  mod- 
erately fat  piece,  sirloin,  a  very  fat  portion, 
flank,  and  of  the  whole  side,  together  with  a 
tongue,  liver,  and  heart  from  another  animal, 
are  given  in  the  table.  The  samples  of  a  side 
of  mutton  and  of  parts  of  the  same  aide  were 
obtained  and  analyzed  in  like  manner,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  meats  and  fowL    The  speoi- 

*  The  tables  contain  also  oolnmns  Ibr  cariwhTdratea,  eta. 
which  ooear  In  milk  and  In  some  shelUflah,  imt  ara  not  round 
In  ordinary  meats  In  saffleient  amount  to  wammt  their  Inser* 
tioD  In  Buch  tables  aa  these. 
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TABU  [.-COSSTITPSSTB  OP  AMMAL  TOOM. 


Hirn,  f  ina. 

BMf.  «Mf .  ««D  fttttoad 

BhC  nnud.  tulMT  bau 

B«f,  tlrioln,  nllwr  Ikt 

Bvat  ftiDk.  nrr  <U 

B*tf'har 

BHf-tOlWIK 

BHf'hwl 

7iiAraAir/atV^\'.' ".'.'.'.'.'.''.'. 

Uottoa.  (Ida,  ir«U  bttai»d 

HdUob,  Inn 

MMtOB,  •lwnld«r 

llDa«i,lola(cbaiM} 

Itatn.  Psvudl 

OtMbMf. 

Conwl  beet  nihv  iHO 

Smokad  tta. 

ftrk,iaim,iallti. 

Fowl. 

CUotao.  nthv  Isu. 

Tukari  nMdlixii  hOMM. 

Daikt  PuDDcn,  EsM,  rtd. 

Om'ImUi 

Cba'imUtttlmmtil 

ni«H.wlwltDillk 

Omm*,  UlBUMd  milk. 

B^a:^iiiiit\'.'^\V^'.'.'^\V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

tkwBdar.  wliala 

TttlswpMch,  wbola. 

IMteMiwKt 

BiMk  hHi,  whoK 

BhMflalL  dnocd 

<1  (l^kak,  wboi* 

■tiMt,  vbol* 

liiidwHii.  ton.' vbokL !!!!!!!!!! ! 

KKkanl.bt.wlK4* 

Miekacal,  innca,  whota 

CvLdiMMd 

Akwilh.  i^ol* 

WUUIUh,  whola 

§taiirhi>l«. 

Uonu.  vbo)a 

K>Ht«t.4i«Md 

Odnwd  troDl,  draual 

e>liiMB,ta  iauoa.  wbol*. 


ImokM  Iwddock. 


OfaMH.  nrjr  rMi  la  m 

Orwar^Bmat* 

Boasdekmi. 

Jlmrta™."  ;;",■■.■." 

B«iU0H 

Idbatan 

Onb^ 

Coaad  aratH*. 

C*BB*d  bbaUn. 


■If 
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mens  of  cheeae  were  from  WubinRton  market, 
New  York,  the  analyses  in  the  table  represent' 
ing  averages  of  several  aamplea.  The  batter 
waafrom  a  Vermont  dairy.  Some  of  the  speci- 
meos  of  fisti  were  parchaaed  in  Hiddietown, 
the  most,  however,  were  (umiehed  grataiton^ 
from  Fulton  market.  New  York,  by  Mr.  E. 
O.  Blackford,  Fish  Oommisnoner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  also  contributed  to  the 

fiecaniary  expense  of  the  investigation,  as  did 
ikewise  Mr.  A.  R.  Orittendea,  of  Hiddietown; 
A  coDsiderahle  namber  of  the  specimens  whoM 
analyses  are  given  in  this  table,  and  in  Table  II 
beyond,  were  famished  by  Mr.  F,  B.  Tharber, 
of  New  York,  who  also  oontribnted  a  consid- 
erable sum  toward  defraying  the  oort  of  the 
research.  It  may  be  added  that  tbe  flgarea 
in  Table  I  (aside  from  those  from  Earopean 
sonroea)  are  selected  from  the  resnlts  of  nearly 
three  hundred  analyses  of  Amerioon  food  ma- 
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terials,  of  which  some  two  bondred  are  of  fish 
and  invertebrates.  The  analysea  of  fish,  being 
more  nameroas,  give  more  satisfactory  fignrea 
and  averasea  than  thoae  of  meats,  etc. 

Table  II  gives  analyses  of  vegetable  food  ma- 
terials and  beverages.  The  figures  for  wheat- 
flonrrepreaent  the  reanlts  of  forty -nine  analyses 
of  Amerioati  fionrs,  of  whioh  the  majority  were 
analyzed  ander  tbe  direction  of  Prol  Brewer, 
and  tlie  rest  ooUaiod  by  him  from  other  soaroes 
for  the  "Report  of  the  United  Oeosus,  1S80." 
The  largest  and  the  smallest  percentages  of  each 
ingredient  fonnd  in  the  analyses  are  given  oppo- 
site "  maiiraum  "  and  "  mioimum."  Tbe  sped- 
mens  of  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  were  purchased 
and  analyzed  at  Middletown,  Oomt.,  and  have 
probably  aboat  tbe  usual  composition  of  sooh 
materials. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  Tables  III  and  IV  to 
illustrate  graphically  tbe  comp<Hdtion  of  some 
of  tbe  foods  whose  oomposition  is  given  in  Ta* 
bles  I  and  II. 

OsHP«ittnGMli«f  SiIiUtc  I^raOoditaDtf. 
fenM  VMds. — A  subject  that  has  received  but 
little  attention  in  this  coantry,  thongh  it  baa 
become  a  vital  one  in  Enrope,  and  is  becoming 
so  with  us,  is  the  cost  of  tlie  natritive  mate- 
rial of  our  foods.  The  relative  cheapneaa  or 
deorness  of  different  foods  must  be  Judged  by 


oompariaona,  the  coat  may  be  assumed  to  fall, 
not  upon  the  inedible  portions  and  the  water, 
but  solely  upon  the  three  classes  of  nntrienbi : 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates.  The  relative 
physiological  values  of  the  nutrients  in  differ- 
ent foods  depend  upon  (1)  their  digestibility 
and  (2)  their  fanctiong  and  the  proportions  in 
wbicn  they  can  replace  each  other  in  nntrition. 
An  accurate  physiological  valuation  ia,  in  the 
present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  at  least,  im- 
practicable.  The  peonniary  costs  of  the  nutri- 
ents are,  however,  more  nearly  capable  of  ap- 
proximation. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
compating  tbe  relative  pecuniary  costs  of  the 
natnents  of  foods,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  entirely  beyond  criticism.  The  following, 
based  upon  Qermui  estimates  of  the  relative 
costs  of  protein  fats  and  carbohydratee,  is  per- 
hapa  aa  satisfactory  as  any. 

From  extended  comparisona  of  the  conipo- 
rition  and  market  prices  of  the  more  important 
animal  and  vegetable  food-materials,  snob  as 
meats,  fish,  Soar,  etc.,  those  which  serve  for 
noarishmeot  and  not  aa  luxuries,  and  form  the 
bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  pound  of  protein  costs,  on  the 
average,  five  tunea  as  maoh,  and  a  ponnd  ot 
fats  three  times  as  much,  as  a  ponnd  of  carbo- 
hydrates;  that,  in  other  words,  these  three 
olasses  of  nutrients  stand  related  to  each  other, 
'in  respect  to  cost,  in  the  following  proportions: 


i».iopfc/«i.    icLtaMmt;;:::;  i 


Tabl»  m.— composition  of  edible  portion  of  animal  foods 

FREED  FKOM  BONE,  SKIN,  AND  OTHER  REFUSE, 

Faiwiitigei  IndtnUd  by  iludsd  ipKU. 

SBTaiESTB. 


60     60      70      80     eO     100 

FloDDder 

Ood 

Haddock 

Pickerel  (pike) 

Yellow  perch 

Smelt 

Blueflgh 

Brook-trout 

Black  bass 

HBlibnt 

Mackerel,  average 

Alewife. 

Eel 

Sbad 

Wliiteflah 

Salmon-trout 

Herriog 

SalmoD,  in  season,  fat 

Desiccated  cod 

Smoked  berriog. 

Salt  mackerel 

Salt  cod 

Crabs,  edible  portioo 

Orawfisb,  edible  portion 

Lobsters,  edible  portion 

Scallops,  edible  portion 

Mossels,  shell  contents 

Kound  clams,  sbslt  contents.  . . . 
OTSterg,  shell  oonteots,  average. . 

Milk 

Beef,  lean,  near];  free  from  fat . . 

Beef,  roond,  rather  lean 

Beef,  sirloin,  medium  fatness 

Motton,  side,  well  fattened 

Pork,  very  fat 

Beef,  Bide,  well  fattened 

Beef,  flank,  very  fat 

Ham,  smoked 

Obicken,  moderately  fat 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk. 

Botter 

Hens' eggs 


Tabli  IV.-C0MP08ITION  OF  FOODS  A8  FOCND  IN  THE  MAKKET8. 

PanmUgu  IndSaMd  b;  duded  ipHca. 
MUTKIENTS.  MON-NUTEIKNTS. 


10     20    80     40     Ml    60     TO    BO     90  100 

Flounder,  whole 

Haddock,  dreaaed 

BlaefiBh,  whole 

Rckerel  (pike),  wbde 

Cod,  dressed 

AJewife,  whole 

Whitefish,  whole 

Shad,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Herring,  whole 

Halibut,  dressed 

SalmoD-tront,  dressed 

Eel,  dresaed 

Salmon,  whole 

Smoked  berriog 

Salt  cod 

Smoked  baddock 

Seallopa,  edible  portion,  muscle., 

Ojaters,  edible  portitm 

Crabs,  iu  shell 

Lobst«r8,  in  shell 

Mussels,  in  shell 

Long  clame,  in  shell 

Round  dome,  in  shell 

OyBters,  in  shell 

MUb 

Beef,  round,  rather  lean 

Beef,  sirloin,  rather  fat. 

Mutton,  side,  well  fattened 

Fat  pork,  very  fat. 

Oatmeal 

Wheut-floor,  best  qnabt;. 

Indian-cora  (maize)  meal 


Beet,  ride,  well  fattened . . 

Beef,  flank,  very  fat 

Ham,  amoked 

Chicken 

Hens' egga 

Wheat-bread 

Rice. 

Sugar. 

Turnlpa 
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Suppose  a  poand  of  beef  of  average  fatness 
to  cost  25  cents  and  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of 
inedible  matters,  bone,  etc.,  45  per  cent  of 
water,  and  80  per  cent,  of  natritiFe  substance, 
npon  whioh  latter — ^the  bone  and  water  being 
assomed  to  be  witbont  nntritive  valae — the 
whole  cost  comes.  The  80  per  cent,  or  -ff^ 
pounds  of  nutritiire  substance  thus  costs  25 
cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  88^  cents  per  pound. 
I^  now,  we  leave  out  of  account  the  minute 
quantities  of  carbohydrates  and  the  mineral 
matters,  the  whole  cost  will  fall  upon  the  pro- 
tein and  fats.  Assuming  these  to  cost  in  tiie 
ratio  of  5  :  8  and  the  amounts  in  the  meat  to 
be,  protein  14}  per  cent  and  fats  15  per  cent., 
an  easy  computation  will  show  the  protein  to 
cost  107*7  cents,  and  the  fats  64*6  cents  per 
pound.  Proof:  14i-i««  pound  of  protein  at  107*7 
cents  =  15*8  cents ;  -^  pounds  of  fats  at  64*6 
cents  3=  9*7  cents ;  15  8  cents  +  9*7  cents  =  25 
cents,  the  cost  of  the  pound  of  meat  which  con- 
tained the  ^ven  amounts  of  protein  and  fats. 
The  above  ratios,  protein  :  fats  :  carbohydrates 
=  5:8: 1,  represent  at  best  only  general  ayer- 
ages,  and  may  in  given  cases  be  more  or  less 
incorrect.  A  method  free  from  these  objec- 
tions consists  in  simply  computing  the  amounts 
of  nutrients  that  may  be  bought  for  the  same 
price  in  different  food-materials.  At  the  same 
time  the  method  above  detailed  is  doubtless 
accurate  enough  for  a  general  comparison  of 
the  relative  cheapness  and  deamess  of  ordinary 
foods,  and  is  used  in  calculating  the  costs  criP 
protein  below. 

Of  the  different  nutrients,  protein  is  physio- 
logically the  most  important  as  it  is  pecuniarily 
the  most  expensive.  In  fish,  furthermore,  as 
in  the  leaner  kinds  of  meat,  it  is  the  predomi- 
nant ttutritive  ingredient.  For  these  reasons 
the  cost  of  protein  in  fish  and  other  foods  may 
be  used  as  a  means  of  comparing  their  relative 
cheapness  or  deamess,  as  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  figures  represent  the  ordinary 
prices  per  pound  and  the  corresponding  costs 
of  protein,  in  specimens  of  food-materials  ob- 
tained in  New  York  and  Hiddletown  (Conn.) 
markets.  Though  the  number  of  specimens 
is  too  small  for  reliable  averages,  the  figures, 
taken  together,  donbtJess  give  a  tolerably  fair 
idea  of  the  relative  costliness  of  the  nutrients 
in  the  different  classes  of  foods. 

Thus  the  nutrients  of  vegetable  foods  are, 
in  general,  much  less  costly  than  in  animal 
foooB.  The  animal  foods  have,  however,  the 
advantage  of  oontaining  a  larger  proportion  of 
protein  and  fats,  and  the  protein,  at  least,  in 
more  digestible  forms.  And  fhrtber,  the  so* 
called  ** nitrogenons  extractives'*  of  kreatin, 
oaniin,  etc.,  of  meats,  which  contribute  so  much 
to  their  agroeable  flavor,  exert  a  nutritiye  effect 
which,  tliough  not  yet  explained,  is  neverthe- 
less important.  It  is  these  which  c^ve  to  ^'  ex- 
tract of  meat  ^  its  peculiar  flavor  and  stima- 
lating  effect 

Among  the  animal  foods,  those  which  rank 
as  delicacies  are  the  costliest    By  the  above 


COMPABATIVI  COSTS  OV  PBOniH  Dl  ASVUL  AHD  VXOI- 

TABLI  VOODS. 


FOODS. 

Ordlaarj 
|rioMp«r 

Cortof 
proUlapw 

BetT :  Birloln,  rnadlnm  IktiMM 

**     Bune,  at  lower  price 

Otttta. 
86 
SO 
18 
16 
18 
15 
2S 
90 
16 
18 

4 
18 

8 

100 
80 
18 

8 
10 

7 

15 
10 

6 

8 

6 

8      • 

t 

80 
18-6 

7 
6 

IH 
17-5 
85 
18 

6 
8 
6 
6 

0-8 
1-7 

CcnU. 
108 

86 

**     Boood,  nther  leao 

•*     BooxkI.  nther  lean,  kmer  price. 
•*     ConMd,l«MUi 

70 
68 
66 

"     mank,*  very  ftt 

86 

MnttoD:  Leg....T 

107 

"*     Side,  medium  liktoeM. 

Pork,*  Tenr  flit 

80 

Smoked  nam .4.. ....... . 

48 

Milk,  8  oentB  per  qnart 

61 

Cheese:  Whole  milk 

88 

**       Skimmed  milk 

19 

Salmon;  EariTlo  notaon 

678 

**        Whraplentr 

178 

Shad 

98 

66 

wineflrti 

98 

Haddock 

94 

Hallbat 

87 

Mackerel 

60 

^        WhenahoBdant.. 

Cod 

**    When  plentr 

40 
67 
60 

AlewUb. 

19 

banned  aahnon « . . . . 

70 

Salt  mackerel 

46 

Salt  cod 

88 

**       liower 

88 

07atere,t  S6  eeota  per  quart 

**          85  oenU  per  quart 

**          fiO  centa  per  qnart,  choice. . 
Lohaten .VT.;..... 

166 

220 

818 

•  809 

Wheat-floor,  bett 

19 

Indlan-oom  (malae)  meal 

18 

Oatmeal....'......' 

16 

P^Mia 

14 

Potatoes,*  60  centa  per  hnshel 

**          100  cenu  per  bushel 

14 
88 

e  Contain  reiy  little  protein. 


t  Sholl  contents. 


calcalationsy  the  protein  in  the  oysters  costs 
from  two  to  three  dollars,  and  in  salmon  rises 
to  nearly  six  dollars,  per  pound.  In  beef,  mat- 
ton,  and  pork,  it  varies  from  108  to  48  cents ; 
in  shad,  blnefish,  haddock,  and  halibut,  the 
range  is  about  the  same ;  while  in  cod  and 
madcerel,  fresh  and  salted,  it  ranges  from  67 
to  as  low  as  88  cents  per  pound.  Salt  cod 
and  salt  mackerel  are  nearly  always,  fresh  cod 
and  mackerel  often,  and  even  the  choicer  fish, 
as  blneflsh  and  shad,  when  abundant,  cheaper 
sources  of  protein  Uian  any  but  the  inferior 
kinds  of  meat 

In  shcHt,  we  pay  for  many  of  our  foods 
according  to  their  agreeableness  to  our  palates, 
rather  than  their  value  for  nonrishiug  our  bod- 
ies. At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  prices  of  the  materials  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people  seem  to  run 
more  or  less  parallel  with  their  actual  nutri- 
tive values.  Mere,  as  elsewhere,  the  resultant 
of  the  general  experience  of  mankind  has  led 
slowly  and  blindly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
to  tiie  same  general  result  to  which  accurate 
research  more  understandingly  and  quickly 
guides  us. 

the  investigation  to  which 
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a  large  namber  of  the  analyses  of  Tables  I-IY  tdned  in  small  quantities  in  fish,  as  in  other 
belong  was  undertaken  witii  an  espeoial  view  animal  foods,  are  doubtless  useful  in  nutrition, 
to  the  study  of  fish  as  food  for  man,  some  more  The  theory  that  fish  is  espedallj  yaluable  for 
specific  reference  to  fish  maj  not  be  out  of  place  brain-food,  on  account  of  an  assumed  richness 
here.  The  flesh  of  fish  contains,  in  general,  in  phosphorus,  is  not  sustained  by  the  &cts  of 
about  the  same  proportions  of  protein,  less  fat,  either  cnemistry  or  phjsiologj. 
more  water,  ana  hence,  on  the  whole,  less  nu-  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  poorer  class- 
tritiire  material,  than  that  of  domestic  animals  es  of  people  and  communities  almost  nniirer- 
used  for  food.  Thus  we  have  in  the  flesh  of  sallj  select  those  foods  which  chemical  analysis 
flounder  onlj  16  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  cod  shows  to  supply  the  actual  nutrients  at  the 
16  per  cent,  of  nutrients,  while  ordinary  lean  lowest  cost.  But,  unfortunately,  the  propor- 
beei  has  from  25  to  83  per  cent.,  and  the  fatter  tions  of  the  nutrients  in  their  dietaries  are 
meats  considerably  more.  The  fatter  Idnds  of  often  very  defective.  Thus,  in  portions  of  In- 
fish,  however,  as  herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  dia  and  Ohina,  rice ;  in  Northern  Italy,  maize- 
shad,  and  white-fish,  approach  nearer  to  me-  meal ;  in  certain  districts  of  Germany  and  in 
dium  beef.  Dried  and  sialted  fish  also  contain  some  regions  and  seasons  in  Ireland,  potatoes ; 
good  proportions  of  nutrients,  the  specimens  and  among  the  poor  whites  of  the  Southern 
of  ordinary  salt  codfish  having  28  per  cent..  United  States,  maize-meal  and  bacon,  make  a 
salt  mackerel  47  per  cent.  The  edible  portion  large  part,  and  in  some  cases  almost  the  sole, 
of  shell-fish  is  poor  in  nutrients,  oysters  vary-  food  of  the  people.  These  foods  supply  the 
ing  from  9  to  19  per  cent,  and  lobsters  averag-  nutrients  in  toe  cheapest  forms,  but  are  lUl  do- 
ing 18  per  cent.  ficient  in  protein.    The  people  who  live  upon 

Prepsrtfiis  tf  Hitrtoiti  tai  Vbk  and  elfesr  Fttd-  them  are  ill-nourished  and  suffer  physically, 
Mitsrlah  as  csmmsiIj  mUL — Fish  as  found  in  the  intellectually,  and  morally  thereby, 
markets  generally  contain  more  refuse,  bone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotchman  finds  a 
skin,  etc.,  than  meats,  as  is  illustrated  in  Tables  most  economical  supply  of  protein  in  oatmeal, 
II  and  IV.  With  the  larger  proportions  of  both  haddock,  and  herring ;  and  the  rural  inhabit- 
refuse  and  water  the  proportions  of  nutrient^  ants  of  New  England  supplement  the  fat  of 
though  variable,  are  usually  much  less  than  in  their  pork  with  protein  of  beans,  and  the  car- 
meats.  Thus,  a  sample  of  fiounder  contained  bohyarates  of  potatoes,  maize,  and  wheat-flour 
67  per  cent,  of  refuse,  28  per  cent,  of  water,  and  with  the  protem  of  codfish  and  mackerel,  and, 
only  5  per  cent,  of  nutritive  substance,  while  while  subsisting  largely  upon  such  frugal  but 
the  salmon  averaged  28  per  cent.,  the  salt  cod  22  rational  diets,  are  well  nourished,  physically 
per  cent.,  and  the  salt  mackerel  86  per  cent  of  strong,  and  noted  for  their  intellectual  and 
nutrients.    The  nutrients  in  meats  ranged  from  moral  force. 

30  per  cent  in  beef  to  46  per  cent,  in  mutton,  As  population  becomes  denser,  the  capacity 

and  87i  per  cent  in  very  fat  pork  (bacon),  of  the  soil  to  supply  food  for  man  gradually 

The  canned  fish  compare  very  favorably  with  nears  its   limit.    Fish  gather  materials  that 

the  meats.    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  nutri-  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  and  lost,  and 

ents  in  fresh  codfish,  dressed,  in  oysters,  edi-  store  them  in  the  very  forma  that  are  most  de- 

ble  portion,  and  in  milk,  were  nearly  the  same  ficient  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.    Thus,  by 

in  amount,  about  12^  per  cent,  though  differ-  proper  culture  and  use  of  fish,  the  rivers  and 

ing  in  kind  and  proportions.  the  sea  are  made  to  fulfill  their  office  with  the 

Vegetable  foods  generally  have  less  water  land  in  supplying  nutriment  for  man. 

and  more  nutrients  than  animal  foods.    Or-  FOOmiNH-MOOlll  DISBASEi    The  foot-and- 

dinary  flour,  meal,  etc.,  contain  from  86  to  90  mouth  disease  is  the  most  oontagious  of  all 

per  cent  or  more  of  nutritive  material.    But  the  the  maladies  which  affect  domestic  animals, 

nutritive  value  is  not  proportional  to  the  qnan-  Nearly  all  four-footed  beasts  are  liable  to  it, 

tity  of  nutrients,  because  the  vegetable  foods  but  the  cloven-footed  are  especially  predis- 

consist  mostly  of  carbohydrates,  starch,  sugar,  posed  to  infection.    Sheep,  goats,  swine,  and 

cellulose),  etc.,  of  inferior  nutritive  effect,  and  cattle  contract  it  with  equal  roadiness  and  cer- 

because  their  protein  is  less  digestible  than  that  tainty.    All  the  individuals  of  a  herd  or  flock 

of  animal  foods.     Potatoes  contain  a  large  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  are  affected 

amount  of  water  and  extremely  little  protein  or  almost  simultaneously.    The  period  of  incnba- 

f^ts.  tion  is  about  86  hours,  though  in  cold  weather 

Dns  sf  FU  as  fmd»  The  chief  uses  of  flsh  as  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  delayed,  and  some- 
food  are  (1)  as  an  economical  source  of  nutri-  times  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  six  days 
ment,  and  (2)  to  supply  the  demand  for  variety  after  exposure  to  the  infection.  The  symp- 
in  diet,  which  increases  with  the  advance  of  toms  are  the  swelling  of  the  digits,  blisters  or 
civilization  and  culture.  ulcers  between  the  hoofs,  lameness,  inflamma- 

As  nutriment,  the  place  of  fish  is  that  of  a  tion  and  tenderness  of  the  udder  and  teats, 

supplement  to  vegetable  foods,  the  most  of  with  sores  and  blisters  on  those  parts,  frothing 

which,  as  wheat,  rye,  maize,  rice,  potatoes,  and  slobbering  at  the  mouth,  a  smacking  noise 

etc,  are  deficient  in  protein,  the  chief  nutrient  made  with  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  large, 

of  fish.  rounded  blisters  or  angry  sores  on  the  muoous 

The  so-called  nitrogenous  extractives,  con-  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
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The  British  House  of  Coimnons  in  the  see-  gated  its  ravages.    In  1881  there  were  4,888 

sion  of  1888  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  outbreaks  and  188,000  animals  affected;  in 

the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  cattle  1882,  1,970  outbreaks  and  87,950  animals  af- 

from  countries  in  which  the  foot-and-mouth  fected.    In  Jnlj,  1888,  the  disease  began  to 

disease  exists.   This  was  expected  to  stop  alto-  spread  in  the  English  counties,  and  it  became 

g ether  the  trade  in  live  cattle  from  the  United  a  serious  epidemic, 
tates ;  but  the  British  Goyemment  were  un-  F0BI8IET,  the  science  and  art  of  manage 
williog  to  alter  the  regulations  to  gratify  the  ing  and  developins  trees  in  masses.  It  does 
protectionist  desires,  which  were  the  motive  of  not  relate  to  single  trees  by  themselves,  but 
the  resolution.  The  United  States  Treasury  only  as  they  are  combined  and  constitute  what 
Cattle  Oommissioners  were  directed  to  inquire  we  call  a  forest.  It  studies  not  only  the  gen- 
into  the  facts  relating  to  the  supposed  exist-  eral  laws  of  tree-growth,  which  are  the  same 
ence  of  the  complaint  in  the  United  States,  everywherci  but  also  the  peculiar  nature  or 
In  their  report,  made  in  the  beginning  of  Au-  habit  of  each  species,  and  the  adaptations  of 
gust,  they  declared  the  country  to  be  entirely  different  species  to  various  soils,  climates,  and 
free  of  the  disease.  They  found  no  trace  of  it  exposures.  It  considers  the  conditions  which 
in  the  cattle-depots  at  Kansas  City,  Oouncil  wiU  best  promote  the  growth  of  trees,  whether 
Bluf^  and  Omaha,  nor  in  the  stock-yards  for  ftiel,  for  timber,  or  for  other  purposes.  It 
along  the  line  of  transportation  and  on  the  ascertains  what  trees  grow  best  by  themselves, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  nor  in  the  dairy  districts  of  and  what  thrive  best  in  company  with  others, 
the  East.  An  epidemic  of  the  foot-and-mouth  It  falls  within  the  province  of  forestry,  there- 
disease,  which  spread  from  Canada  into  North-  fore,  to  investigate  whatever  promotes  or  hin- 
em  New  York  and  New  England  in  the  au-  ders  the  growth  of  trees,  the  causes  of  disease 
tumn  of  1871,  was  brought  from  England  by  among  them,  the  insects  that  prey  upon  them, 
two  cows  imported  into  Montreal.  The  seclu-  and  everything  that  may  be  an  impediment  to 
sion  of  the  herds  during  the  winter  confined  the  development  of  the  forest 
its  action,  and  it  soon  disappeared.  A  cargo  But  forestry,  as  now  understood,  has  a  wider 
of  Channel  Island  cattle  saffering  from  the  range  than  this  even.  It  recognizes  the  con- 
malady  were  landed  at  New  York  in  1881.  nection  of  trees  in  masses  with  rain-fall  and 
These  were  quarantined  by  the  State  author!-  moisture,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the  same 
ties.  The  steamship  France,  which  brought  and  their  consequent  influence  upon  the  at- 
them,  after  an  imperfect  disinfection,  returned  mosphere  and  upon  the  flow  of  streams.^  It 
with  a  cargo  of  American  beeves,  which  were  therefore  regards  the  forests  as  having  an  inti- 
condemned  on  their  arrival  in  England  as  suf-  mate  connection  with  the  interests  of  agricul- 
fering  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  A  ture  and  commerce,  as  well  as  with  cUmate, 
similar  case  occurred  in  March,  1888,  when  a  and  consequently  with  health, 
herd  of  Channel  Island  cattle,  landed  at  Balti-  The  subject  of  forestry  has  only  recently  be- 
more  from  the  steamer  Nessmore,  were  found  gun  to  receive  attention  in  this  country,  al- 
to be  affected  with  the  disease,  and  were  se-  though  it  has  long  been  known  and  recognized 
eluded  so  that  the  infection  did  not  spread  to  abroad.  The  first  settlers  of  the  country  found 
the  home  herds ;  but  the  fat  cattle  which  were  it  well  wooded.  From  the  St.  John  to  Florida 
shipped  to  England  by  the  same  vessel  were  the  whole  sea-coast  was  fringed  with  trees, 
found  to  be  suffering  from  the  disease  on  their  and  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  settlers  penetrated 
arrival.  The  use  of  the  head-ropes  of  dis-  inland  they  found  the  trees  abundant.  Indeed, 
eased  animals  on  others  is  believed  to  be  a  after  the  very  earliest  settlement,  as  the  tide 
means  of  communicating  the  infection.  of  immigration  from  the  old  country  set  in 
The  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  existed  in  with  increasing  strength,  the  difficulty  was  to 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain  since  1880,  in  find  open  space  enough  for  agricultural  par- 
which  year  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  poses,  and  a  principal  occupation  of  the  set- 
into  England  by  a  French  cow.  Ireland  was  tier,  for  a  considerable  time,  was  necessarily 
free  from  it  for  many  years ;  but  recently  it  that  of  removing  the  trees.  As  there  was  then 
has  committed  great  ravages  in  that  country,  little  use  for  the  trees  except  for  house-build- 
A  Westmoreland  bull  is  Mieved  to  have  con-  ing  and  for  fuel,  they  were  felled  and  burned 
tracted  it  from  contact  with  a  cargo  of  infect-  in  huge  piles  upon  the  field,  the  stumps  being 
ed  cattle  at  Liverpool,  and  contaminated  the  left  until  a  partial  decay  admitted  of  their  re- 
Irish  herds.  In  1888  occurred  an  outbreak  in  moval.  This  process  of  settlement  prevailed, 
Scotland,  into  which  country  it  was  intro-  for  the  most  part,  until  within  the  memory  of 
dnoed  by  cattle  brought  from  Ireland;  but  by  those  now  living,  when  the  westward-moving 
vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  local  au-  column  of  migration  emerged  from  the  woods, 
thorities  the  disease  was  speedily  stamped  out.  through  which  it  had  almost  literally  hewn  its 
In  1889  the  disease  was  imported  into  England  way,  and  came  out  upon  the  prairies,  which 
by  some  other  agency  than  by  living  animals,  were  almost  destitute  of  trees,  but  most  invit- 
beoause  importations  of  animals  had  been  pro-  ing  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  partly  on  that 
hibited  for  several  years.    The  measures  taken  very  account. 

to  combat  the  malady  in  Great  Britain,  though  That  early  and  protracted  struggle  with  the 

not  sufiBcient  to  exterminate  it,  greatly  miti-  forests  was  not  calculated  to  engender  in  the 
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people  of  this  ooimtrx  a  love  of  trees  or  a  Yolney,  the  French  trayder,  who  visited 

strong  sense  of  their  valae.    On  Uie  contrary,  onr  country  toward  the  dose  of  hist  centnry; 

it  cheapened  tiiem  in  their  esteem,  and  made  notes  the  fiict  that  changes  had  heen  observea 

them  ready  to  sacrifice  them  for  slight  reasons,  in  the  dimate  inproportion  as  the  lands  had 

We  hsve  parted  with  them  freely,  and  for  been  deared.     Ealm,  also,  who  travded  in 

small  considerations.     Trespass  npon  wood-  America  in  1849,  notices  a  supposed  similar 

land  has  not  been  regarded  like  trespass  npon  change  of  dimate. 

other  lands,  nor  visited  with  idmiiar  punish*  But  the  opinions  of  a  few  individads,  how* 

ment    We  have  suffered  the  fires,  originating  ever  worthy  of  consideration,  were  not  cdcn* 

in  carelessness,  or  set,  as  they  have  been  some*  lated  to  mske  any  marked  impresnon  npon  the 

times,  in  wantonness,  to  waste  the  forests  to  country,  or  to  lead  to  any  praoticd  result, 

the  extent  of  millions  of  acres  annually,  and  In  Europe  the  importance  of  the  forests  has 

have  made  hardly  any  effort  to  prevent  such  long  been  recognized.    As  they  were  held  for 

destruction.  the  most  part  as  the  property  oi  kings  and 

And  when,  by  the  growth  of  population  and  nobles,  or  of  great  ecdeeiasticd  and  munidpd 

the  development  of  the  country,  the  forests  be*  corporations,  tbe  mass  of  the  people  had  only 

came  increasingly  vduable  for  their  lumber,  certain  rights  in  them,  or  servitudes  as  they 

we  have  produced  this  in  a  most  careless  and  were  called,  such  as  that  of  gathering  fire* 

wasteful  manner.  The  lumber-men  have  culled  wood,  or  leaves  for  bedding,  or  of  pasturing 

the  largest  and  best  trees,  those  that  could  be  cattle  and  swine  in  them  at  certain  seasons, 

most  easily  and  cheaply  converted  into  lum*  These  rights  were  liable  to  constant  abuse, 

ber,  and  have  used  only  the  best  portions  of  The  peasantry  would  cut  trees  for  fnd  with* 

these  even,  leaving  the  larger  limbs  and  often  out  permisdon,  or  they  would  cut  them  for 

parts  of  the  trunks  themselves,  witih  dl  the  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  pasturage.    In 

remaining  trees  of  inferior  size  or  less  accessi-  these  and  other  ways  the  forests  were  preyed 

ble,  to  decay  or  to  be  burned.    As  the  result,  upon  and  destroyed.    But  they  were  often 

we  have  hardly  anywhere,  unless  it  l>e  in  the  destroyed  as  the  result  of  tbe  frequent  wars. 

Pacific  region  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  and  They  would  be  cut  down  or  burned,  as  the 

in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  a  means  of  driving  out  an  enemy  conceded  in 

remnant  of  the  grand  forests  which  once  d*  them,  or  as  a  means  of  annoyance  or  reprisaL 

most  covered  the  land,  while  we  have  prac*  Sometimes  kings  and  nobles,  and  even  states, 

tically  destroyed  that  magnificent  belt  of  pines  when  in  need  of  money,  would  sell  their  for* 

which  stretched  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi*  ests  or  portions  of  tbem. 

Noah  Webster,  writing  at  the  close  of  last  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 

century,  on  tbe  supposed  change  in  tbe  tem*  in  old  English  law  and  in  the  usage  of  olden 

peratare  of  winter,  after  examining  many  an-  times  the  word  *^  forest "  had  a  different  sig* 

thorities,  ancient  and  modern,  advances  the  nification  from  what  it  has  with  na.    A  forest 

opinion  that  **  the  weather  in  modem  winters  was  a  hunting-ground.    It  might  have  trees, 

is  more  inconstant  than  when  the  earth  was  or  it  might  not.    If  it  had,  it  was  only  inei* 

covered  witb  wood,  at  the  first  settlement  of  dentdly,  as  affording  shdter  and  rest  for  tbe 

Europeans  in  the  country;    that  the  warm  game.    Man  wood,  in  his  "Forest  Laws,"  pub* 

weather  of  autumn  extends  fhrther  into  the  lished  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  makes 

winter  months,  and  the  cold  weather  of  win-  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  forest  that  it 

ter  and  spring  encroaches  upon  the  summer ;  is  set  apart  for  the  conservstion  of  game,  and 

that  the  wind  being  more  variable,  snow  is  that  if  it  have  no  game  it  can  not  1^  called  a 

less  permanent,  and  perhaps  the  same  remark  forest.    It  most  dso  belong  to  a  sovereign.    A 

may  oe^  applicable  to  tbe  ice  of  the  rivers."  forest  is  a  royd  hunting-ground,  and  if  the 

He  attributes  these  changes  to  the  exposure  of  king  makes  a  grant  of  a  forest  to  a  subject,  it 

the  ground  in  consequence  of  clearings,  and  thereupon  ceases  to  be  a  forest  and  becomes 

the  greater  depth  to  which  the  earth  fl^eezes  what  is  known  as  a  "  chase."    Blackstone  de- 

in  winters.  fines  a  forest  thus :  *^  Forests  are  waste  grounds 

Dr.  Rush,  at  about  the  same  period,  ex*  belonging  to  the  king,  replenished  with  dl  men* 

presses  the  opinion  that  the  springs  were  cold-  ner  of  chase  or  venery,  which  are  under  the 

er  and  the  autumns  milder  than  formerly,  the  king^s  protection  for  the  sake  of  his  recreation 

rivers  breaking  up  earlier  in  spring  and  freez-  and  delight." 

inglater.                        ^  Blount  says  that  when  William  the  Con* 

Thomas  Jefferson,  distinguished  for  his  habit  qneror    crei^ted  what  has    ever  dnce   been 

of  observation,  says  that  tibe  snows  were  nei-  known  as  the  New  Forest,  for  his  recreation, 

ther  so  late  nor  so  frequent  as  formerly,  and  as  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  it  "  was  raised 

intimates  that  the  summers  were  longer,  the  by  the   destruction  of  twen^*two    parish 

autumns  later,  and  the  winters  shorter  and  churches,  and  many  villages  and  chapels  and 

lighter  than  in  former  years.    These  changes,  manors,  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles  together." 

which  were  observed  to  follow  the  clearing  of  Only  a  small  part  of  this  extensive  tract  was 

lands,  were  not  gradnd  and  slow,  but  quick  covered  with  trees  so  as  to  be  a  forest  in  our 

and^  sudden,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  modem  understanding  of  the  word, 

cultivation*  At  length  it  was  seen  that  there  must  be  a 
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diminiahed  sapplj  of  fael  if  dependence  waB  to  or,  sinking  slowly  into  the  ground  and  f ollow- 

be  placed  upon  the  yearly  growth  of  wood,  ing  the  seams  and  channels  in  the  rocks,  would 

and  if  not,  then  the  utter  extinction  of  the  come  ont  as  springs  and  riyolets  in  the  distant 

forests  was  threatened.   It  was  found  also  that  meadows.    80  the  streams  and  rivers  do  not 

the  removal  of  the  forests  from  the  slooee  of  rise  and  fall  with  every  shower,  but  maintain 

the  mountains  gave  rise  to  torrents,  whicn  oar-  an  equable  flow  most  serviceable  to  man. 

ried  rocks  and  stones  into  the  fields  and  plainsi  The  removal  of  the  foreetsproduces  a  great 

and  so  covered  them  as  to  make  them,  in  many  change  in  the  water-flow.    The  first  effect  is 

oases,  no  longer  ciQ>able  of  cultivation,  and  to  to  dry  up  the  accumulated  leafy  soil  by  the  in- 

oblige  the  inhabitants  to  remove.    Floods  and  fluence  of  both  sun  and  wind,  which  are  now 

droughts  were  also  found  to  be  increasing.  let  in  upon  it.    Thus,  as  the  leaves  dry,  they 

Measures  were  then  taken  for  the  protection  are  wafted  away  by  the  winds  or  washed  away 
of  forests,  and  in  some  of  the  European  ooun-  by  the  rains.  The  spongy  soil  being  thus  re- 
tries the  authority  and  oare  of  the  government  moved,  the  rains  or  snows  have  nothing  to  de* 
have  been  exercised  in  their  behalf  for  several  tain  them,  but  flow  at  once  down  the  Mil-sides 
hundred  years.  It  is  more  than  two  hundred  into  the  water-courses,  filling  them  often  be- 
years  since  the  great  Gilbert,  minister  of  Louis  yond  their  capacity,  overflowing  their  banks^ 
XIV,  called  the  attention  of  that  monarch  to  and  Carrying  aestruction  in  their  course, 
the  dangers  threatening  Franoe  on  account  of  For  the  same  reason  that  the  rains  pour  so 
the  destruction  of  her  forests.  From  the  royal  ouickly  into  the  streams  and  cause  sudden  and 
ordinance  then  issued,  embodying  severe  laws  aestmctive  floods,  in  those  seasons  when  the 
against  trespassers,  dates  the  system  of  forest  rains  are  not  abundant,  as  in  summer,  there 
management  and  protection,  which,  with  some  being  no  longer  a  great  spongy  surface  upon 
changes,  has  contmued  in  operation  in  France  the  hill-sides,  the  streams  are  diminished,  and 
to  the  present  time.  many  of  them  disappear  for  a  time.    The  fields 

The  system  of  forest  protection  in  Germany  become  parched,  the  cattiefaint^  the  mills  stand 

dates  further  back,  but  nas  been  much  devet  idle,  and  great  loss  and  snffenng  are  the  re* 

oped  and  improved  within  the  past  hundred  suit 

years.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  forestry  has  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  removal  of  the 
taken  the  position  of  a  science  and  an  art  only  forests  affects  the  water-supply  of  streams  in 
within  the  present  century.  Inquiries  and  ex*  another  way.  When  ground  which  has  pre* 
periments,  reaching  through  many  years,  have  viously  been  shaded  by  trees  is  opened  to  the 
been  made  by  most  competent  observers ;  laws  sun  and  wind  by  their  removal,  the  evapora^ 
of  vegetable  growth  have  been  diligently  in-  tion  of  moisture  from  the  earth  is  greatly  in- 
vestigated ;  the  effects  of  climate,  soil,  and  situ-  creased.  Hence,  much  of  the  water  which 
ation  in  other  respects  upon  the  growth  of  trees  would  otherwise  sink  into  the  ground  and  sup- 
have  been  traced,  and  the  effects  in  turn  of  trees  ply  distant  springs,  or  find  its  way  into  the 
upon  the  soil  and  climate^  upon  rain-fall  and  streams,  is  now  carried  into  the  air  as  vapor, 
moisture.  The  mechanical  diect  of  forests  as  The  streams,  therefore,  have  a  less  average 
barriers  against  harmful  winds  and  as  a  protec-  depth  than  they  would  have  if  the  forests  were 
tion  to  crops  has  been  inquired  into.  These  not  removed.  The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
and  many  other  things  connected  with  tree-life  Oder,  it  was  stated  at  a  Forestry  Congress 
and  tree-growth  have  been  made  the  subject  of  held  in  Vienna  in  1878,  are  all  shallower  now 
patient  and  scientific  study.  than  in  the  past.    It  was  asserted  that  the  Elbe 

It  required  but  littie  examination  to  make  at  AltenbrUcke,  in  Hanover,  in  1787,  was  48 
manifest  the  connection  of  forests  with  rain-fall  feet  in  depth  at  low  water.  In  1812  it  had  de- 
and  water-supply  as  weU  as  with  fioods  and  creased  to  46  feet  6  inches ;  and  in  1887  a  fur- 
droughts.  It  nad  been  noticed  that,  as  the  for-  ther  reduction  to  88  feet  was  indicated,  mak- 
ests  diminished,  the  volume  of  many  streams,  ing  a  diminutiop  of  10  feet  in  half  a  century, 
such  as' the  Volga,  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  The  Elbe  rises  in  Bohemia,  where,  until  re- 
Seine,  were  lessened,  while  also  floods  and  oently,  the  forests  were  under  no  control,  and 
droughts  had  become  more  frequent  and  tor-  so  were  destroyed  in  the  roost  reckless  manner, 
rents  more  destructive.  Invest^tion  showed  Tlie  Rhine,  also,  has  much  less  water  than  for- 
that  the  leaves  falling,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  merly.  Its  sources  are  in  Switzerland,  where, 
forests,  and  sheltered  from  the  winds  so  that  more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  the 
they  are  not  dispersed,  accumulate  to  a  oonsid-  forests  have  been  considered  common  prop- 
erable  depth,  and,  slowly  decaying,  form  a  cov-  erty,  and  their  destruction  has  been  most  unre- 
eringof  light,  spongy  soil,  or  humus,  which  is  strained.  A  simikr  lessening  of  such  streams 
oapaole  of  absorbing  the  rains  and  snows.  This  as  the  Connecticut,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Hudson 
n>ongy  soil,  in  woods  long  undisturbed,  is  some-  is  noticeable  in  this  country.  These  and  many 
times  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  easy  other  streams  no  longer  afford  such  facilities 
to  see  that  such  a  mass  would  be  able  to  hold  a  for  commerce  as  formerly.  TrafiSc  upon  them 
vast  amount  of  water,  and  that  the  rains,  instead  has  to  be  carried  on  in  smaller  vessels  than 
of  flowing  off  at  once  into  the  streams,  would  such  as  were  formerly  employed.  The  lesser 
be  detained  for  a  time,  trickling  away  gradu-  streams,  which  were  used  extensively  for  manu- 
ally, aa  from  a  sponge,  into  the  water-courses,  facturing  purposes,  have  also  become  so  dimin- 
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iflbed  in  volmne  that,  in  many  oases,  the  mills  thej  can  get  within  the  shelter  of  the  forest, 

have  been  obliged  to  lessen  their  production  The  gronnd  never  freezes  in  the  woods  as  it 

or  continue  it  omy  hj  the  introduction  of  steam-  does  elsewhere.    This  is  owing  very  much  to 

power.  the  protecting  cover  of  the  fallen  leavee,  and 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  for-  to  the  snow.  But  the  forests  are  also  free 
ests  actually  increase  the  amount  of  rain-fall  from  the  winds.  The  most  violent  winds  do 
in  their  vicinity.  The  preponderance  of  opin-  not  penetrate  them,  except  for  a  very  short 
ion  favors  the  conclusion  tnat  they  do,  though  distance.  A  tempest  ma^  be  raging  without, 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary  observa-  but  stillness  will  reign  in  the  depth  of  the 
tions  to  settle  the  question  is  so  great  as  to  woods.  The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees 
forbid  at  present  a  very  positive  opinion.  80  form  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  but  the 
far  as  forests  are  on  elevated  ground — ^and  they  most  violent  tornadoes,  and  even  these  seldom 
are  so  situated  to  a  great  extent — ^it  would  seem  penetrate  or  damage  dense  and  well-managed 
a  reasonable  conclusion  that  more  moisture  lorests.  The  shelter  is  often  equivalent  to  a 
from  passing  donds  would  be  condensed  by  favorable  change  of  latitude  of  several  degrees, 
them  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  than  so  that  certain  plants  and  grains  can  be  culti- 
would  be  converted  into  rain  upon  the  open  vated  which  could  not  be  grown  successfully 
and  lower  ground.  The  simple  law  of  attrac-  without  such  protection.  Thus  forestry  takes 
tion  would  tend  to  bring  the  clouds  into  con-  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
tact  with  them,  and  their  elevation  would  also  consideration.  There  is  not  one  of  the  Euro- 
cause  them  to  intercept  more  or  less  the  clouds  pean  states  that  does  not  now  give  prominence 
driven  toward  them  by  the  winds.  Thus  we  m  its  system  of  administration  to  its  forests, 
might  expect  a  greater  deposition  of  moisture  Where  the  forests  are  not  owned  by  the  state, 
than  on  the  lower  and  cleared  ground ;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  in  such  as  are  owned 
accordance  with  this,  those  who  have  paid  but  by  individuals  or  corporations  is  held  to  be  so 
little  attention  to  the  operations  of  nature  must  g^eat  that  the  state  maintains  the  right  of  su- 
have  noticed  how  the  clouds  seem  to  cling  pervision.  While  the  proprietors  are  allowed 
around  the  mountains  when  elsewhere  the  sky  usually  to  manage  their  forest  property  as 
is  comparatively  clear.  Mr.  Golvin,  in  charge  they  please,  yet  the  state  will  not  permit  them 
of  the  Adirondack  8urvey,  testifies  that  he  to  manage  it  in  a  way  that  may  be  prejudicial 
has  often  found  the  trees  there  dripping  with  to  the  general  welfare.  No  one,  for  example, 
moisture  condensed  from  passing  clouds,  when  is  allowed  to  cut  and  remove  an  extensive  tract 
there  was  no  such  condensation  outside  of  the  of  forest  at  once,  if  thereby  the  adjacent  prop- 
forest  limit  Careful  and  repeated  observa-  erty  of  others  would  be  iigured,  or  if  the  dan- 
tions  also  show  an  increasing  amount  of  rain-  ger  of  floods  and  torrents  would  be  increased, 
fall  as  one  goes  from  the  level  of  Lake  Cham-  The  state  here  asserts  its  right  of  eminent  do- 
plain  into  the  region  of  the  Adirondacks.  This  main  and,  if  necessary,  takes  possession  of  the 
increase  is  proportioned  to  the  elevation  at-  property.  In  general,  however,  there  is  now 
tained,  and  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  such  a  well-established  and  enlightened  sense 
forests  and  in  part  to  elevation,  as  we  know  of  the  value  of  forests  on  the  part  of  most 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  owners  of  woodland  in  Europe,  and  such  oonfi- 
with  elevation,  and  therefore  tne  precipitation  dence  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  manage- 
from  the  clouds  is  more  copious  on  hills  and  ment  of  forests  adopted  hy  the  governments, 
mountains  than  on  lower  ground.  But  the  that  they  are  usnaUy  disposed  to  adopt  the 
precipitation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  eleva-  same  and  to  place  their  property  unaer  the 
tion  alone,  for,  in  cases  where  cleared  ground  control  of  officers  appointed  by  the  state, 
and  forests  have  been  on  the  same  level,  it  has  The  Bureau  of  Forests  in  France,  and  the 
been  found  that  more  rain  fell  upon  the  forest  Bureau  of  Forest  Administration  in  Gennany, 
than  upon  the  open  land.  are  among  the  most  important  offices  of  gov- 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  effect  emment.    They  form  a  part  of  the  Finance 

of  forests  in  increasing  the  amount  of  rain-fall.  Department ;  for,  while  tne  forests  are  highly 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  great  equal-  regarded  for  their  climatic  influences  and  Uieir 

izers  of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  so  have  conservative  effects,  and  on  this  account  are 

an  important  influence  upon  climate  and  upon  carefully  managed,  they  are  at  the  same  time 

the  healtbfulness  as  well  as  the  agricultural  ca-  so  managed  as  to  be  made  important  sources 

pacity  of  the  region  where  they  are.    No  one  of  revenue.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  Ger- 

can  have  visited  a  forest  in  the  warm  season  many,  where  the  economic  value  of  the  forests 

without  noticing  its  gratefhl  coolness,  and  the  in  their  direct  products  is  the  chief  conddera- 

moist  condition  of  the  air  as  compared  with  tion,  aa  in  France,  owing  to  different  geo- 

that  of  the  open  country.    80,  in  the  cooler  graphical  conditions^  the  relation  of  the  for- 

season  of  the  year,  the  atmosphere  in  the  for-  ests  to  climate  and  soil-protection  becomes 

est  is  warmer  than  that  outside  its  limits,  the  chief  interest.    In  German v  the  forests  are 

Lumber-men  and  wood-choppers  find  no  diffi-  so  managed  as  to  produce  the  largest  and  b€«t 

culty  in  pursuing  their  work  in  the  coldest  growth  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  trees 

weather.    Travelers  also  experience  great  re-  upon  a  given  space,  while  at  the  same  time 

lief  at  once  in  very  cold  weather,  whenever  they  are  so  arranged  in  position  and  form  as 
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to  exert  the  most  conservative  inflaence  cetsors.  This  dilFera  aooording  to  the  kinds 
upon  climate  and  npon  the  agricoltoral  and  of  trees  grown.  With  the  larch  and  hirch  it 
other  interests  of  the  state.  The  Clermans  ranges  from  fift^  to  sixty  jears,  and  in  cold  re- 
have  studied  the  whole  subject  of  tree-growth  ^ons  twice  that.  With  the  locnat  and  mart- 
in all  its  relations,  with  the  almost  care,  time  pines,  it  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  years ; 
and  the  result  is  that  they  are  able  to  with  the  Scotch  pine,  it  is  from  eighty  to 
grow  three  times  as  much  timber  on  an  acre  ninety ;  with  the  beech,  from  eighty  to  one 
of  ground  as  our  natural  forests  produce,  hundred  and  forty;  with  the  adi,  from  ninety 
and  at  the  same  time  of  better  quality.  The  to  one  hundred ;  with  the  chestnut,  from 
management  of  a  forest  by  them  is  like  that  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  with  the 
of  one  of  our  market-gardens  compared  with  spruce,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  forty ; 
an  ordinary  farm-fiel£  The  ground  ia  well  with  the  fir,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
choeen,  if  a  new  forest  is  to  be  created,  or,  dred  and  forty,  the  average  being  about  one 
if  it  18  already  occupied  with  forest-trees,  it  is  hundred  and  twenty  years;  with  the  elm, 
put  into  the  best  condition  to  produce  the  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
largest  crop.  Drains  are  made  if  necessary,  years;  and  with  the  oak,  from  one  hundred 
If  the  ground  is  not  well  stocked  with  trees,  and  twenty  to  two  hundred.  To  prevent 
the  vacant  spaces  are  filled.  If  the  trees  are  cutting  off  large  tracts  at  once,  and  so  making 
of  inferior  character,  they  are  replaced  as  soon  openings  through  which  violeiot  winds  might 
aa  possible  by  better  ones.  If  improper  or  gain  admission,  the  forests  are  divided  into 
uncongenial  trees  are  growing  together,  meas-  blocks,  only  one  of  which  is  cut  at  a  time.  Of 
urea  are  taken,  by  removal  and  planting,  to  course,  a  first  principle  of  anv  such  aystem  of 
produce  a  proper  association,  so  that  they  snail  forestry  is  the  exclusion  of  all  cattle  from  the 
grow  in  harmony  and  without  interference  forests  except  where  the  trees  are  of  sudi  rize 
with  one  another.  The  sickly  are  replaced  by  as  to  be  in  no  danger  either  from  their  teeth 
such  as  are  strong.    The  deformed  have  their  or  their  hoofs. 

habit  corrected  by  proper  pruning,  or  are  made  We  know  nothing  practically  of  such  foreat 

to  give  place  to  others.  Thinnings  are  made  at  management  in  this  country.    The  growth  of 

the  proper  time  so  as  to  admit  the  requisite  forests  is  only  accidental  and  hap-hazard,  and 

amount  of  light  and  air  to  promote  the  most  our  use  of  them  has  been  most  wastefrd  and 

rapid  and  h^thy  growth,  and  to  secure  the  uneconoroicaL    Cattle  have  been  allowed  free 

proper  seeding  of  the  ground  for  a  future  range  in  them,  and  the  young  trees  have  been 

crop ;  and  flnidiy,  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  eaten  or  broken  down  to  sudi  an  extent  that, 

converted  into  fuel  or  lumber  when  they  have  except  with  the  primitive  growth,  our  forests 

attained  the  condition  to  be  most  valuable  for  have   contained  only  a   comparatively  small 

these  uses.    Dead  trees  are  not  allowed  to  number  of  trees,  and  these,  on  account  of  the 

cumber  the  ground,  and  living  trees  are  not  wide  spaces  often  left  between  them  and  for 

permitted  to  remain  after  they  have  attained  want  of  proper  care,  have  become  trees  of  in- 

their  growth  and  ha?e  ripened  their  wood.  ferior  character. 

Then,  in  reducing  the  forest  to  use,  similar  To  secure  a  class  of  persons  competent  to 

care  is  exercised.    In  felling  the  trees,  caution  manage  forests  as  they  are  managed  in  Europe, 

is  taken  not  to  ii\)ure  the  young  trees  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  trained  for 

are  designed  to  continue  the  forest    Roads  the  work.    Accordingly,  there  have  been  es- 

and  canals  are  made  to  faciJitato  the  convey-  tablished  in  nearly  every  European  country 

anoe  of  the  timber  or  friel.    All  the  opera-  what  are  known  as  schools  of  forestry.    With 

tions  are  performed  by  the  agents  of  the  gov-  us  they  would  be  called  colleges.    There  are 

emment  or  under  their  constant  supervirion.  nine  of  them  in  the  German  Empire  alone, 

Germany  not  only  produces  all  the  lumber  having  a  course  of  instruction  varying  from 

and  fuel  she  needs  for  her  own  use,  .but  is  two  years  to  two  and  a  half  in  length.    The 

able  to  export  a  considerable  quantity.    And  complete  and  scientific  character  of  the  Euro- 

this  is  done  from  the  annual  yield  of  her  for-  pean  forestry  system  will  appear  from  a  sched- 

eats,  without  trenching  at  all  upon  the  sub-  ule  of  the  scheme  of  instruction.    We  give, 

Btanoe  of  the  forests  as  such.    Indeed,  we  are  therefore,  that  of  one  of  these  schools,  which 

told    that   the   tendency  is   to  increase  the  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  all.    In 

amount  of  land  devoted  to  forests.  this  the  course  is  two  and  a  half  years  in 

The  management  of  forests  in  France  is  extent.  The  system  of  instruction  is  divided 
simibff  to  that  in  Germany,  which  may  be  re-  into  fundamental  sciences,  princinal  sciences, 
garded  as  the  system  adopted  substantially  in  and  secondary  sciences.  In  the  first  are  em- 
all  the  European  states.  It  is  modified  some-  braced  ^neral  and  theoretic  chemistry,  special 
what  by  the  greater  need  in  France  of  study-  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  applied  phys- 
ing  oHmatic  effects.  ics  and  meteorology,  mineralogy  and  geology, 

EverjTwhere,  in  the  European  system,  the  botany  in  general  and  forest  botany  in  par- 
forest  tracta  are  carefully  surveyed  and  mapped,  ticular ;  microscopy,  general  zo51ogy,  with  zo- 
Then  a  period  of  rotation  is  fixed — that  is,  the  ological  excursions ;  geodesy,  interest  and  rent 
time  wnen  the  trees  are  expected  to  reach  account,  wood-measuring,  surveying  and  level- 
th«ir  full  growth  and  give  place  to  their  sue-  ing,  plan-drawing,  and  public  economy  and 
VOL.  xxiu. — 28    A 
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finances.     Under  the   principal  scienoea  are  if  not  better  than  their  theoiT,  and  that  the^  were  in 

embraced    cultivation  of    forests,  forest  im-  fwtDj^maeten  of  their  duties  maU^wdettt^ 

«.i«n«^««*a    ^^^4^^^^^^^   ^9   t^^^T^r^m^t.  4.-.«i.  ^^  Oberf&rBter,  and  even  many  of  the  FOntera  and 

plementa,   protection  of   forests,  forest  tech-  overaeera,  oan  tell  the  name,  local  and  botanioal,  of 

nology,  forest  surveying,   appraising  forests,  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant,  olaBsiiJr  It.  and  atate  ita 

calculation  of  the  value  of  forests  and  forest  uaea;  name  and  ciaBaifV  every  beetle  and  inaeot  in  the 

statistics,  administration  of  forests  and  hunting,  fo»»H  •^  know  whether  they  aro  lurmleaa  or  de- 

redemption  of  righto  of  usage,  forest  history  •^f^^e  *?v'TS?*"l''^  ah*pethey  do  damage,  ud 

J  7^*^   "       *  »*e"»«  *'*-r'^'^^t7  TT.  J  J.  /»  what  are  the  beat  known  preventive  meaaurea;  in- 

and  forest  excursions.     Under  the  third  divis-  fonn  you  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  what  period 

ion  are  included  civil  and  criminal  law  and  the  formation  belongs;  what treea  will  grow  beat, and 

Jurisprudence,  construction  of  roads,  hunting  why.   AU  this  is  known  thoroughly,  theoreticaUy,  and 

and  shooting  exercises.  praetioally.                                        _^  .  u  _* 

!«-.«.  \s^^^  ^w^A  «  i.«if  j-«i«  «-^  ^»^»  ♦^  1^  Then  aa  to  the  Bevier  (aection),  the  exaot  yield,  rate 

Five  hours  and  a  half  daily  are  given  to  lee-  ^,f  g^wtii,  and  annual  moreaae  in  value  oreaeh 

tures  on  these  and  some  subsidiary  subjects,  bio<3c  is  thoroughly  known  and  can  be  put  down  at 

and  as  mnoh  more  time  to  the  study  of  these  anv  moment  in  fignrea  by  the  Obeifdrater,  who  oan 

subjecto  in  private  tell  at  the  oommenoement  of  each  year  how  much 

A  considerable  amount  of  preUminary  study  '*"^%^;  ^  ^H  ^J^^  ""^^^^  *^^  t^ 

«.  vwu«.u««»vj«  atuvuui;  vi  |»«uujiu»i  j  Vl    f  P*rt»  of  tho  forest  It  IS  to  come,  how  many  acrea  have 

is  requisiteas  a  condition  of  admission.     Oapt.  fo  be  partially  cleared  for  natural  lewwiuction,  plant- 

Oampbdl  Walker,  of  the  English  Forestry  Ser-  ed,  sown^  thinned,  or  planted  up.    The  mere  detaUa 

vice  in  India,  was  commissioned  several  years  of  all  thia  are  left,  aa  a  rule,  entirely  to  the  aub<ndl- 

ago  by  the  British  Government  to  visit  the  natoa,  who  thoroughly  understand  them. 

German  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  Such  is  the  system  of  forestry  established 

Service,  and  in  his  report  he  says:  throughout  Europe.    The  govemmento  there. 

Nothing  struck  me  aa  more  remarkable  than  the  without  exception,  guard  their  foresto  with 

extent  and  vuied  nature  of  the  stndiea  required  iVom  Jealous  solicitude,  and  the  people,  to  a  great 

forest  candtdatea  or  probationers  In  Prusii^  «id  the  extent,  have  a  corresponding  regard  for  them, 

number  of  yean  they  are  content  to  apend,  flrat  in  „„^  „II„-^  ^*  tv^^im  ^Sr,i>.     «£.ko^i.  ^^  ^VvmJi^ 

atudymg  a£d  then  &  waiting  for  an  ijpointmenfc  ^^  ^°»?.^'  ^^^  ™^®-.    ?®°2®l'  ^i  »re«try 

The  would-be  Oberfdnter,  which  ia  the  lowest  of  ^re  established  from  Spam  to  Finland,  and  in- 

what  we  would  call  the  "  gaaetted  appohitmenta,"  struction  on  the  subject  is  carried  in  some 

must,  after  raaainf  certain  terma  at  a  Government  countries  into  the  common  schools.    The  Unit- 

=r^f^e^l^r^^^^^  ed  States  Government,  though  p<^ng  in 

of  the  forest),  and  then  pass  an  examination  aa  forest  '*«  J^J®"^,  *  property  more  valuable  a  hun- 

pupil,  after  which  there  is  a  two  [two  and  a  half]  dred-fold  than  all  its  mines,  has  never  counted 

years'  course  at  a  forest  academy  and  an  examine-  them  as  of  any  worth.    They  have  hardly  been 

tion  in  ■oientiflc  forestryj^d-auiveying,  ^,  on  pass-  considered  in  connection  with  the  public  land^ 

ing  which  the  pupu  becomes  a  "Fdrst-Kandidat";  „\^i^u  u^„^  k*a«   i>^\A  ^*  ^   »«^^w  «i^».;nJ 

thSn  anotiier  two  years»  practical  atudy,  during  at  ^^^^^  ^^J^  ^^  ?>*^  at  a  merely  nominal 

least  nine  months  of  which  he  must  actually  perform  pnoe,  and  ottener  nave  been  given  away  to 

the  duties  of  a  forester;  after  which  oomea  the  final  great  corporations  or  whoever  almost  would 

Government  ewmination,  on  pawing  which  he  eutere  take  them.    As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  for- 

the  grade  of  Oberforster-Kandidat.    The  difference  esto  have  never  been  taken  into  aocouDt,  whUe 

between  the  two  examinations  is  explained  to  be  that  w_  "r       ."i"      "^"  ««*""  "*»^  wwvuoi,  «««« 

the  first  teats  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  theoreti-  -"^Mlft*  with  a  forest  area  not  exceeding  the 

oal  forestry  and  cognate  sciences,  while  the  latter  area  of  the  single  State  of  Indiana,  recdves  an 

testa  hia  ability  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  and  car  annual  income  of  $0,000,000  above  all  her  ex- 

E^h  **'^£r^  employment  as  ObertSreter  and  in  Uie  penses  of  management.    Our  forests  have  not, 

^Sr^^n<?  the  final  examination,  the  "Ober-  probably,  returned  to  the  Government  the  coat 

ftrster-Kkndidjit"  ia  employed  aa  an  aasisttint  in  the  <>'  surveying  them,  if  we  can  be  said  to  have 

academiea  and  control-oflices,  in  making  foreat^ur-  surveyed  them  at  all.    Trees  which  had  been 

veys  imd  working  plans^  and  aomotimea  acting  in  growing  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 

charge  of  a  Ee  vier,  receiving  certam  daUy  or  weekly  y^„  ^^^^  Y>een  cut  down  as  though  they  were 

allowances  while  so  employed.     After  five  or  six  z^*"  ""^''*''=^"  ""■' **"^"  ""  •**y^e"  "■''/  w«w 

years  of  thU  probation,  ho  may  look  forwaid  to  being  ^^\  mashrooms,  and  no  provision  has  been 

permanentiy  appointed.  made  to  replace  them.    The  forests,  that  stood 

Thus  we  have  at  i^^^Ji^T®^  spent  in  study,  as  sentinels  to  guard  the  streams  of  commerce 

away  reck- 

^ that  we  are 

lon^.    Yet  so  great  la  tiie  desire  S>r  Govemmnit  beginning  to  suffer  great  evilsj  and  greater  are 

service,  and  particularly  forest  service,  in  Prussia  and  threatening  us.     The  character  of  our  streams, 

i^toS"**^  generaUy,  that  tiiere  is  noU»k  of  com-  Jq  ^any  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  greatly 

*^    .!.        .    XI.    ^       .  changed.    The  amount  of  water  flowing  in 

Positions  m  the  forestry  service  are  perma-  them  has  been  lessened  or  made  fitful,  and 

pent  and  are  considered  highly  honorable,  be-  therefore  lessened  for  all  practical  uses.    We 

mg  often  sought  by  persons  of  rank.    Capt.  tave  floods  and  droughts  where  formeriy  the 

OampbeU  says  agaiu  :  rivers  were  regular  in  their  flow. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  or  write  can  convy  too  high  We  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  subject 

;?  iKrl^^sTb^  S'nnt7o^e^t Si?^  of  forestry  becomes  one  of  great  pnicticsl  Im- 

all  jfrades.    A  very  little  time  served  to  convince  me  portance,  and  though  we  differ  so  much,  in 

that  the  practice  of  the  German  foreaters  waa  aa  good  aa,  some  respects,  from  the  people  of  Europe,  here 
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is  a  snbieot  in  regard  to  which  we  can  take 
most  vaJnable  lessons  from  them.  Whether 
forests  actaally  increase  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall may  still,  possibly,  be  matter  of  question. 
Bat  the  favorable  action  of  masses  of  trees 
npon  health  and  comfort,  and  their  inflaence 
in  protecting  crops  from  injury,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  returns  of  the  husbandman — in 
regard  to  this  there  can  be  no  longer  ground 
for  debate. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  careful  and  scien- 
tific observers  that  the  earth  is  in  tiie  best  con- 
dition to  subserve  human  welfare  and  comfort 
only  as  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  is  in  a 
wooded  state.  The  proportion  may  be  allowed 
to  vary  from  this  somewhat,  according  to  pe- 
culiarity of  situation.  England,  for  example, 
in  a  cool,  northern  latitude  and  surrounded  by 
water,  has  such  a  moist  atmosphere  that  she 
requires  but  a  small  forest  area  as  compared 
with  warmer  and  inland  countries.  The  forest 
areas  of  various  European  countries,  aa  given 
by  the  most  recent  official  statistics,  are  as  fol- 
low : 


OOUKTRIES. 


Ftnlaad 

Sweden 

NerwAjr 

Aurtrte , 

OeniMDy...., 

Turkey , 

KownuinU..., 

IUI7 
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Fnnoe , 


8 


am 


Pottnnl 

Grestsriuln. 
Deomttk 


Total. 


47«,no,ooo; 

87,170,000  S 
4a,8M.4S0[ 
18,920,009  f 
48,809,411 
84,960,791 
20.508,280  I 
4,940,000  f 
14,298.918 
1.788,786 
22,687,716 
1,721.029 
7,888,647 
5(^1,402 
069,160 
1.16^420 
8,106,824 
464,860 


720,980,748 
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841 

29-4 

26-1 

82*9 

22*0 

18*0 

17-8 

14*8 

7-8 

70 

70 

01 

4-1 

8*4 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  Europe, 
taken  together,  has  now  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  woodland,  and  that  it  is  fairly  aistributed 
according  to  the  special  situation  and  needs  of 
the  different  countries.  Spain  is  probably  suf- 
fering most  from  lack  of  forests.  Russia  is 
well  wooded  only  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  the  forests  are  being 
cut  off  so  rapidly,  for  exportation,  as  to  cause 
alarm. 

The  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is  large 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  unevenly  distrib- 
uted. The  northern  portion,  originally  well 
wooded,  and  with  that  most  valuable  lumber- 
tree  the  white  pine,  has  so  far  been  denuded 
that  serious  results  have  already  followed.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  country  is  still  heav- 
ily timbered,  and  much  of  its  wooded  area 
might  be  taken  for  agricultural  purposes  with- 
out disadvantage  to  any  interest,  if  a  proper 
selection  could  be  made.  But  already  ezten- 
fdve  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  forests 
of  the  South,  and  the  process  of  destruction  is 
going  on  with  rapidity  and  carelessness.    In 


the  western  portion  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pacific  coast-region,  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  forests.  There  is  the  great- 
est need  of  husbanding  what  trees  are  to  be 
found  here,  and  of  planting  extensively  on  the 
prairies  and  on  other  sections  which  are  desti- 
tute, or  nearly  so,  of  any  tree-growth.  Yet  it 
is  on  this  comparatively  treeless  region  that 
the  trees  are  being  destroyed  most  recklessly. 
Much  of  the  agricultural  land  can  be  cultivated 
profitably  only  by  means  of  irrigation.  But 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  is  continually 
lessening  the  supply  of  water  in  the  streams 
upon  which  irrigation  depends. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  the 
lands  still  owned  by  the  Government  are  prin- 
cipally situated,  and  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  desirable  opportunity  is  offered  to  put  in 
operation  an  effective  system  of  forestry.  The 
Government  and  great  corporations  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  put  in  operation  and  carry 
on  such  a  system  of  forestry  as  is  needed. 
Those  who  hold  only  small  parcels  of  land  can 
not.  if  they  would,  establish  a  proper  system. 
Ana  where  there  are  small  tracts  of  woodland 
already  existing,  or  if  any  shall  be  planted  by 
individual  landholders,  uiere  is  no  certainty 
that  they  will  not  be  destroyed  at  any  time. 

We  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
establishing  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
Wyoming ;  and  the  President,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, recommended  that  other  portions  of  our 
woodlands,  in  which  are  the  head-waters  of 
some  of  our  principal  streams,  should  be  pre- 
served in  their  forest  condition.  We  may  well 
go  further  than  this.  Why  should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment preserve  all  or  nearlv  all  its  remain- 
ing woodlands,  withdrawing  them  from  sale  at 
least  until  it  can  be  ascertained,  by  careful  and 
adequate  examination,  what  portion  is  needed 
for  agricultural  use  and  can  be  spared  for  that 
purpose,  then  maintaining  the  rest  in  forest 
condition  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  drawing  from  it  at  the  same  time  a 
perpetual  revenue? 

The  separate  States,  so  far  as  they  stilkpos- 
sess  lands,  might  well  pursue  a  like  course^d, 
where  they  have  none,  might  encourage  the 
landholders  to  engage  in  forest-planting.  The 
establishment  in  some  of  our  Western  States 
of  Arbor-Day,  or  tree-planting  day,  has  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  It  has 
already  occasioned  the  planting  of  many  mil- 
lions of  trees.  There  are  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  of  the  States,  considerable  portions  of 
land  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  which 
would  be  remunerative  if  occupied  with  trees. 
Most  mountain-slopes  and  high  hills  are  of  this 
sort,  as  are  many  tracts  of  stony  and  swampy 
land  on  lower  situations.  The  State  might 
offer  premiums  for  the  best  plantations  of  trees 
on  such  ground,  or  might  exempt  forest  plan- 
tations from  taxation  for  a  certain  numbidr  of 
years,  until  they  should  begin  to  yield  an  in- 
come from  thinnings.  As  auxiliary  to  this, 
experiment  stations  would  naturally  be  estab- 
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lishedf  where,  under  competent  directors,  van-  A  Forestry  Assodation  was  also  fonned  a 

oas  methods  of  tree-planting  and  coltare  would  few  jears  ago,  which,  in  1882,  was  merged  in  a 

be  tried,  and  different  kinds  of  trees  would  be  Forestry  Congress,  institated  at  that  time.  This 

planted,  and  their  adaptations  to  soil  and  cli-  body,  composed  of  persons  in  this  country,  and 

mate  tested,  and  thus  their  comparative  merits  also  in  Canada,  who  are  interested  in  forestry, 

ascertained.  has  held  three  sessions,  the  last  of  which  was 

At  such  experiment  stations  would  naturally  at  St.  Paul,  in  August,  1888.  Papers  relat- 
be  trained  up  a  class  of  men  who  would  be  ingto  forestry  were  read,  and  discussions  en- 
qualified  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  sued.  The  discussions  and  recommendations 
of  the  public  forests.  In  process  of  time,  with  have  been  widely  published,  and  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  nroper  forestry  system,  important  legislative  action  in  several  of  our 
there  would  come  into  being  forestry  schools,  own  States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
essentially  like  those  of  Europe,  though  modi-  During  the  past  year  a  State  Forestry  Assoda- 
fied  by  our  peculiar  circumstances.  tion  has  been  formed  in  Ohio,  and  measures 

The  history  of  forestry  in  this  country  is  have  been  taken  to  establish  experiment  sta- 

briefly  this.    A  few  examples  of  the  cultivation  tions  in  that  State.    Commissioners  of  forestry 

of  forest-trees  are  to  be  found  reaching  back  have  idso  been  appointed  in  several  of  the 

as  far  as  a  hundred  years.    Bat  about  forty  States,  and  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in 

years  ago,  the  Messrs.  Fay  made  the  experiment  connection  with  some  of  the  agricultural  col- 

of  planting  between  800  and  400  acres  of  poor  leges. 

stony  or  sandy  land  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  But  perhaps  the  most  important  indicatiou 

with  forest-trees.    A  few  others  have  followed  of  an  awakened  interest  in  forestry  is  seen  in 

their  example,  and  reclaimed  in  this  way  con-  the  recent  movement  for  the  preservation  of 

siderable  tracts  of  the  worthless  sand-barrens  the  peat  Adirondack  forests  in  New  York, 

of  Cape  Cod.      Occasional  plantings   on    a  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  book  already  alluded  to, 

smaller  scale  have  been  made  elsewhere,  but  called  attention  to  these  forests,  and  urged  the 

it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  trees  importance  of  their  preservation,  in  order  to 

on   the   earliest   of   these   plantations   have  maintiun  the  proper  flow  of  that  great  highwsy 

reached  a  stature  to  show  the  result  of  the  of  commerce,  the  Hudson  river,  as  well  as  on 

experiments,  or  call  attention  to  them.    Most  other  accounts.   But  his  words  were  unheeded, 

of  these  experiments  have  been  successful  and  or,  if  heeded,  they  resulted  in  no  efficient  action 

encouraging.  until  recently.    But  at  last  public  attention  has 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Hon.  been  aroused  to  such  sn  extent  that  the  Legis- 
George  P.  Marsh,  who  had  long  been  a  resi-  lature  of  the  State  made  a  small  appropriation 
dent  abroad  as  the  representative  of  this  coun-  a  year  ago  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of 
try  in  European  states,  published  '^  The  Earth  the  Adirondack  lanas  with  a  view  to  recloth- 
and  Man,  or  Physical  Geography  as  modified  ing  them  with  forests.  More  recently  a  move- 
by  Human  Action."  One  of  its  longest  chap-  ment  has  been  made,  led  by  the  Chamber  of 
ters  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  Commerce  of  New  York,  designed  to  secure 
of  forests  and  their  influence.  His  work,  a  farther  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  an 
later  edition  of  which  bears  the  title  "  Man  appropriation  sufficient  to  purchase  such  an 
and  Nature,"  is  the  best  treatise  on  tiie  sub-  amount  of  land  as,  in  connection  with  what 
Ject  in  the  English  language,  and  is  constantly  the  State  now  owns,  will  insure  the  protection 
referred  to  as  an  accepted  aathority  even  by  of  the  head-springs  of  the  Hudson  and  other 
writers  in  Ghermany  and  France,  where  the  important  streams, 
literature  of  forestry  is  very  voluminous.  Forestry  is  receiving  increased  attention  also 

Teh  years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  in  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  its  bearings 
Mr.  Marshes  book,  the  subject  of  forestry  was  upon  her  Indian  and  Australian  possessions, 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  American  As-  Tne  destruction  of  the  forests  there  has  gone 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  on  with  alarming  rapidity.  India  has  actually 
a  memorial  was  sent  by  that  body  to  Congress,  imported  railroad-ties  from  Norway  and  Swe- 
calling  attention  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  jlen,  because  her  accessible  forests  had  been 
forests  and  the  dangers  threatening  the  coun-  stripped  of  the  proper  timber  for  such  use.  The 
try  in  consequence,  and  asking  for  some  appro-  attention  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
priate  legislation  on  the  subject.  In  1876  Con-  aroused  by  this  condition  of  things,  and  meas- 
gress  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ures  have  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  forests,  the  remaining  forests  and  the  planting  of  new 
the  best  means  of  preserving  and  renewing  ones.  Though  having  no  forest  schools  of  her 
them,  the  influence  of  foresto  upon  climate,  own  in  which  to  train  up  persons  competent  to 
and  the  system  of  forest  management  in  use  in  direct  the  management  of  forests,  the  Govern- 
other  countries.  As  the  result  of  this  action,  ment  for  several  years  has  sent  a  number  of 
agents  have  been  employed  by  the  Department  pupils  annually  to  the  French  and  German 
or  Agriculture  in  making  investigations,  and  schools,  to  be  trained  for  the  Indian  and  Colo- 
their  reports  have  been  published.    These  re-  nial  service.    The  reports  for  the  past  year 

Eorts  contain  a  large  msss  of  information,  and  show  a  very  encouraginff  condition  of   the 

ave  been  widely  distributed.  forests  both  in  India  and  Australia.     Large 
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areas  have  been  placed  nnder  efficient  protec-  -81),  and  Minister  of  Public  Instraction  in 

tion,  and  considerable  tracts  of  dennded  land  1882. 

have  been  nlanted.    Quite  recently  instruction  Minister  of  Foreign  AflPairs*  Panl  Amand 

in  forestry  has  begun  to  begiyen  in  connection  GhaUemel-Laooar,  bom  in  1827,  Professor  of 

with  one  of  the  schools  of  technology  in  Lon-  Philosophy  at  Pan  and  Limoges  (1849-'61),  ez- 

don,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  the  estab-  pelled  from  France  in  1852,  returned  in  1859, 

lishment  of  a  forestry-school  in  England.  Prefect  of  Rh6ne  and  Cammimaire  of  the  Re- 

FBiHCE^  a  republic  in  Western  Europe.    The  public  (1870),  delegate  to  the  National  As- 

republio  was  proclaimed  Sept  4,  1870.    The  sembly  (1872),  Senator  (1876),  Embassador  to 

Gonstitnlion  was  adopted  Feb.  25,  1876,  by  Switzerland  (1879-'80),  to  England  (1880-'82). 

the  National  Assembly  elected  in  1871.    The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Pierre  Marie  Wal- 

Ohamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  universal  deck-Rousseau,  bom  in  1840,  advocate,  deputy 

suffi-age  nnder  the  9erut%n  d^arrondissementf  since  1879,  Mmister  of  the  Interior  in  Gam- 

which  was  adopted  Nov.  11. 1876.    Each  ar-  betta^s  ministry. 

rondissement  is  represented  oy  a  depnty,  and.  Minister  of  Finance,  P.  Paul  Emmanuel  Ti- 
if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  by  rard,  incumbent  in  the  two  preceding  minis- 
additional  deputies  for  each  100,000  or  part  of  tries,  born  in  1826,  engineer  and  merchant, 
100,000  beyond  that  number.  The  number  of  Minister  of  Commerce  (1879^*81),  reappointed 
electors  in  1881  was  10,179,846.  The  number  Jan.  81,  1882;  appointed  Minister  of  l*inance 
of  deputies  is  657.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  Aug.  7,  1882. 

800  members,  76  of  whom  are  chosen  for  life.  Minister  of  Justice,  F^lix  Martin  Feuill^e, 

the  Senate  electing  the  successors  of  deceased  bom  in  1880,  deputy  since  1876,  Under-Secre- 

members.    The  remaining  226  are  elected,  75  tary  of  the  Interior  in  1879,  and  of  Justice  in 

every  three  years,  by  the  departments  and  December,  1879. 

provinces.   They  are  cnosen  by  senatorial  elect-  Minister  of  Commerce,  Anne  Charles  H4ris- 

ors,  elected  to  represent  each  of  the  com-  son,  bom  in  1881,  advocate,  deputy  (1878),  held 

munes  and  municipalities,  together  with  the  over  fh>ra  the  Duderc  Cabinet, 

members  of  the  Council  General  and  the  depu-  Minister  of  Agriculture,  F61ix  Jules  Mdline, 

ties  of  the  department,  who  possess  votes  ex  bom  in  1888,  lawyer,  deputy  in  1872  and  1876, 

officio.    The  Cnamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1879. 

for  four  years.    The  Natiomd  Assembly  meets  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Thibaudin,  entered  the 

annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  army  in  1848.  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry 

and  must  remain  in  session  five  months.    The  Tl 868),  brigadier  general   (1877),   general   of 

President  of  the  Republic  can  call  an  extraordi-  aivision  (1880),  appointed  Jan.  81,  1888. 

nary  session,  and  is  compelled  to  do  so  if  one  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Charles 

half  of  the  members  of  each  Ohamber  unite  in  Marie  Brnn,  bora  in  1821,  engineer  by  profes- 

demandingit  The  two  Chambers  possess  equal  sion.  Director  of  Naval  Coostraction  (1876), 

and  concurrent  powers  of  legislation ;  but  adl  elected  depnty  (1871),  senator  (1876). 

financial  measures  must  originate  in  the  Cham-  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Louis  Co- 

ber  of  Deputies.    The  executive  head  of  liie  chery,  born  in  1880,  Under-Secretary  in  the 

republic  is  the  Prerident,  who  is  elected  for  the  Ministry  of  finance  (1878-79),  first  appointed 

term  of  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  the  depu-  Feb.  6,  1879. 

ties  and  senators  in  joint  session.    The  Presi-  Minister  of  Public  Works,  David  Raynal, 

dent  has  the  disposal  of  the  military  forces,  bom  in  1840,  depnty  (1876),  Under-Secretary 

makes  all  appointments,  civfl  and  military,  and  of  Public  Works  (1880),  head  of  the  same  min- 

can  propose  legislation ;  but  all  acts  must  be  istry  in  the  Gambetta  (Cabinet  (1881). 

countersigned  by  the  ministers,  who  are  ap-  In  August  M.  Brun  resigned  on  account  of 

pointed  by  the  President,  and  are  responsible  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Pey- 

to  the  Chambers.  ron.  Maritime  Prefect  of  Toulon. 

ne  (S«fetvMit — ^The  President  of  the  Re-  In  October  G«n.  Thibaudin  handed  ever  his 

public  is  Francois  P.  Jules  Gr^vy,  bom  in  1818,  portfolio  to  Gen.  Campenon.    The  latter  was  a 

who  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem-  staff  ofScer  at  the  time  of  the  eovp  d*itat^  and 

bly  of  1848,  President  of  the  Assembly  from  was  exiled  for  his  republican  opinions.    He 

1871  to  1878,  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  went  to  Tunis  and  reorganized  the  army  of  the 

Deputies  from  1876  to  1879 ;  elected  January  Bey,  but  retumed  soon  to  France  and  served 

80,  1879.  in  Algeria,  in  Italy,  and  in  China.    He  was 

The  Cabinet,  appohited  Febraary  2l8t,  is  Minister  of  War  under  Gambetta. 

composed  as  follows :  irsa  and  Fq^uMISB. — ^The  area  of  France  is 

President  ofthe  Council  and  Minister  of  Pub-  628,672  square  kilometres.  The  population 
lie  Instruction,  Jules  Ferry,  who  was  bom  at  returned  in  the  census  of  1881  was  87,672,048. 
Paris  in  1828,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  In  84  of  the  87  departments  there  was  a  de- 
member  of  the  Government  of  National  De-  crease  in.  population  between  1876  and  1881, 
fense  (1870-^71),  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Depart-  attributed  to  a  decline  in  the  number  of  mar- 
ment  n871~'72),  Embamador  to  Greece  (1872  riages.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 
-*78),  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Frmoe  amounted  to  280,000  per  annum  be- 
Arts  (1879-*80),  President  of  the  Council  (1880  tween  1820  and  1880,  falling  to  61,200  between 
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1850  and  1860,  and  after  a  digbt  recovery  de-  12,189,489  francs;  in  1881,  14,475,852  francs; 

dining  again  to  84,206  in  1869.    In  1870  there  in  1882.  16,405,662  francs, 

was  an  excess  of  deaths  amounting  to  108,894,  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1882  was 

and  in  1871  to  444,889,  saoceeded  oy  a  surplus  5,882  kilometres ;  of  wires,  18,885  kilometres, 

of  births  amounting  to  172,987  in  1872,  and  In  order  to  procure  land  for  the  colonization 

continuing  in  the  tbUowing  jears.  of  Algeria  by  a  European  population,  which 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  France  increased  will  give  security  to  the  French  dominion  and 

from  879,289  in  1851  to  1,001,110  in  1881.   The  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  ooun- 

Belgians  increased  from  128,108  in  1851  to  try,  the  Grovemment  has  been  obliged  to  pro- 

874,498  in  1876 ;  the  Italians,  from  76,639  to  ceed  to  the  expropriation  of  the  tribal  lands  of 

165,818 ;  the  Swiss,  from  25,485  to  50,208 ;  the  the  nomadic  Arabs  and  a  part  of  those  of  the 

English,  fi'om  20,867  to  80,077 ;  545,495  of  the  sheep-growing  Eabyles  of  the  mountains.  Crit- 

foreign  population  resided  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  ics  of  the  Government  complain  that  the  pro- 

and  in  the  district  of  Lille.  ceediog  is  a  breach  of  the  capitulations  of  1880, 

In  1872  9^  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  which  insured  the  preservation  of  property- 

Oatholics,  1*6  per  cent.  Prote:ttants,  0*14  per  rights  as  well  as  religious  protection  to  the 

cent.  Israelites,  and  0'28  of  no  declared  faith.  native  Mohammedans.    It  is  not  intended  to 

The  division  of  the  population  into  profes-  take  the  lands  without  compensation,  nor  to 

sional  classes  was  as  follows  in  1881 :  reduce  the  grazing-lands  of  tne  nomads  below 

occupATioir.                                          xombtr.  the  limits  of  their  own  requirements.     The 

Anioaitare ^liJi'ioT  ^^^^^^^  '^^  postponed  by  the  vote  of  the 

OomiSroeV.V.'.V.V.*.'.*.  '.V.'.V.V.V.'..V.V.V.*.'.'. '.'.'/.  ^^m  Chamber  in  the  final  action  on  the  budget. 

Tniuporta«ionudnA'vig«tioD.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.^            '800J41  Tul8> — A  French  protectorate  was  instituted 

LtTtog  on  their  incomes 9,i4S,iT8  Kasr-d-Said,  Signed  May  12,  1881.    The  de- 

Ofno  profeesion Tjwj  crees  of  April  22, 1882,  for  the  enforcement  of 

Oocnp.tionanknuwii JTSW  the  treaty  provide  that  the  different  ministries 

ToteL 87,405,290  in  France  shall  control  the  corresponding  ser- 

Algsrla. — The  area  of  Algeria  is  667,065  square  vices  in  Tunisia,  imparting  their  instructions  to 
kilometres ;  that  of  the  three  departments  of  the  resident  minister  in  Tunis  through  the  me- 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  Oonstantine,  818,884  square  dium  of  the  Bureau  of  Tunisian  Affairs,  after 
kilometres.  The  population  in  1881  was  8,810,-  first  communicating  them  to  the  Minister  of 
412,  or  10  per  square  kilometre  of  the  three  Foreign  Affairs,  who  examines  them  with  re- 
departments.  The  population  comprised  283,-  gard  to  thdr  effect  on  international  relations. 
987  French,  85,665  naturalized  Israelites,  2,850,-  The  reigning  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali  Pashsu  who 
866  native  Mussulmans,  and  189,944  foreign-  succeeded  his  brother,  Mohammed-es-Sadok, 
ers;  of  the  latter  number  114,820  were  Span-  Oct  28,  1882.  His  Prime  Minister  is  Moham- 
iards,  88,693  Italians,  15,402  English  and  med  Khaanadar.  The  French  AGnister  Resident 
Maltese,  4,201  Germans,  and  22,828  of  other  is  P.  Gambon. 

nationalities.    The  population  of  the  principal  The  area  of  Tunisia  is  about  116,848  square 

towns  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Algiers,  70,747 ;  kilometres.    The  population  is  about  2,100,000, 

Oran,  58,530;  Oonstantine,  88,379;  B6ne,  21,-  of  whom  45,000  are  Israelites,  25,100  Oatho- 

974;  Tlem^en,  18,376;  Philippeville,  15,580.  lies,  500  Greek  Oatholics  and  Protestants,  and 

The  net  immigration  in  1880  was  17,486 ;  in  the  rest  Mohammedans.     The  capital,  Tunis, 

1879,  28,804.  contains  125,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  budget  for  1879  the  total  receipts  are  The  budget  for  1874-*75  provided  5,577,625 

stated  as  87,181,872  francs,  and  the  total  ex-  francs  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  and 

penditures  as  35,680,590.  only  151,825  francs  for  the  general  adminis- 

The  returns  of  the  general  commerce  in  1879  tration  of  the  Government.    The  foreign  debt 

give  the  imports   as   272,100,000  francs,  of  was  reduced  to  about  125,000,000  francs  by 

which  164,400,000  francs  came  from  France,  the  European  Financial  Gommission,  which 

18,927,000  francs  from    the  Barbary  states,  was  charged  with  the  complete  administration 

8,^9,000  francs  from  Spain,  and  6,610,000  of  the  finances.    The  Bey  engaged  to  reserve 

francs  from  England.    The  exports  were  re-  certain  revenues,  notably  those  of  the  customs, 

turned  as  151,900,000  francs  in  amount,  of  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  eventual 

which  128,888,000  francs  went  to  France,  17,-  extinction  of  the  debt    The  revenue  was  aug- 

875,000  francs  to  Spain,  and  18,616,000  francs  mented  by  increasing  the  general  tariff  on  im- 

to  England.    Natural  products  constituted  66,-  ports  in  June,  1872,  from  8  to  8  per  cent    The 

448,000  francs  of  the  total  value  of  imports  French,  after  the  occupation,  did  not  interfere 

and  186,961,000  francs  of  the  exports ;  manu-  with  the  Finance  Gommission,  which  has  been 

factured  artidee,  286,987,000  francs  of  the  working  since  1869.    But  in  1888  a  conven- 

imports  and  81,874,000  francs  of  the  exports,  tion  with  the  Bey  was  ratified,  whereby  the 

The  railroad  mileage  in  the  beginning  of  financial  administration  should  be  tran^erred 

1888  was  1,531  kilometres,  besides  206  kUo-  to  France,  and  the  public  debt  guaranteed  by 

metres  in  Tunisian  territory  and  40  kilometres  her.    England  withdrew  her  objections.    Tax- 

of  industrial  lines.    The  receipts  in  1880  were  es  have  been  coUected  more  efficiently  under 
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French  saperyiflion  than  nnder  native  rale. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  reported  in 
a  statement  of  the  president  to  have  heen  for 
the  year  ending  with  June,  1882,  12,562,750 
and  9,760,000  francs  respectively.  Of  the  ex* 
penditnre  the  interest  and  administration  of 
the  debt  are  given  as  7,580,100  francs.  The 
cost  of  the  general  administration  of  the  coun- 
try is  stated  at  about  1,750,000  francs  more 
than  before  the  occupation.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  French  army  of  occupation  is  given 
in  an  extraordinary  budget  as  1,500,000  francs. 
The  expense  is  borne  partly  by  Tunis  and  part- 
ly bv  the  French  Government. 

The  Bey  has  a  regular  army  of  2,000  or  3,000 
men  and  an  irregular  army  of  some  10,000, 
comprising  8,000  Karouglis^  the  descendants 
of  the  Turkish  Janizaries,  5,000  zouaves,  1,500 
mounted  jpoAit,  and  500  gendarmes.  The  ar- 
my is  deplorably  equipped.  The  French  have 
organized  twelve  n^ed  companies,  half  of 
French  and  half  of  native  soldiers. 

The  French  army  of  occupation  numbers  11,- 
000  hifantry,  1,600  cavalry,  and  800  artillery 
with  12  batteries. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  mainly 
with  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
imports  average  about  $5,500,000,  the  exports 
$6,500,000.    The  chief  articles  of  export  are 


alfa.  or  Esparto-grass,  for  making  paper,  which 
is  snipped  largely  to  Great  Britam,  and  olive- 
oil  ;  after  which  come  olives,  sponges,  legumee, 
wool,  cattle,  salted  fish,  dates,  fezes,  wax,  etc. 
There  were  about  166  miles  of  railroad  and 
600  miles  of  telegraphs  July  1,  1882. 

The  administration  of  the  country  is  practi- 
cally under  the  direction  of  the  French  resi- 
dent, or  charge  {Ttvff'airei,  The  French  Gov- 
ernment appointea  numerous  commissioners 
to  examine  mto  the  various  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  devise  plans  of  improvement. 
The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-two  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  under  the  command  of 
a  French  military  ofBcer.  In  August,  1882, 
French  judges  were  appointed  to  supersede 
the  consular  courts,  but  before  they  could  enter 
upon  their  functions  the  consent  of  the  great 
powers  to  the  abrogation  of  the  capitulations 
was  necessary.  Great  Britain  objected,  but 
after  the  Egyptian  occupation  consented,  in 
1888. 

The  Csleatah  The  statistics  of  the  other  colo- 
nies and  protectorates  of  France  ere  summa- 
rized in  tne  following  table,  giving  their  area 
in  square  kilometres,  population,  the  value  of 
their  foreign  commerce  in  1880  in  thousands 
of  francs,  and  their  budgets,  as  far  as  reported, 
for  1882,  in  thousands  of  francs : 


COLONIES. 


Asia: 

French  IndlA.. 
Cochin  ChlDA . 
CttnbodlA.... 


AraoA: 

BeDegimhU 

Gold  CoMt  Aod  Gaboon 

B^nolon 

MAjotta 

NoaalB6 

Bto.-BUile  de  l/LadagOMfMr, 

Amxuoa: 

6aJ«ui,pr  Cayenne   

M«rtln)qa« 

Onadeloape  aiid  depend«ncl(«. . . . 
Bt-Pierre  and  Miqaekm 

OoiAinA: 

New  Caledonia  and  depend«ndea. 
Tahiti  and  dependencies 


Arsa. 


COS 

69,458 
88,S61 


800,000 

8,800 

8.511 

S66 

[   «•! 


121,418 

1,8T0 
885 


19,950 
8,653 


PopalalSoii, 


888,088(1880) 
1,£5Q.497  (16S0) 
1,600,000 


198,984  (1879) 

8,000 
180,314  (1880) 


8,155(1880) 
7,177  (1880) 


87.888(1680) 

168,100  (1880) 

198,785  (1880) 

4,916(1880) 


68,584  (1881) 


8^847  (1881) 


Imporit, 


54)47 

40,197 


16.488 
7,000 

86,499 

1,118 

8,869 

188 


7,987 
84.n5 
88,843 

9,159 


7,904 
8,168 


Exponia 


7,668 
51,610 


86,848 
1^18 

88,578 

8,878 

6,416 

110 


607 
88,646 
87,816 
11,786 


2.7o7 
8,848 


Badgtli. 


1,781 
16.568 


2,856 

241 
889 


1,811 

8,8&3 

4,685 

898 


1,916 
1,000 


The  subventions  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  1,268,000  francs,  leaving 
87,799,000  francs  as  the  total  revenue  raised 
in  the  colonies.  If  the  total  colonial  budget  ot 
80,096,000  francs  and  credits  entered  in  the  na- 
val budget  are  added,  the  total  colonial  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  98,496,000  francs.  The  to- 
tal area  of  the  colonies  and  protectorates,  ex- 
clusive of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  is  647,912  square 
kilometres ;  their  population,  4,222,664. 

The  tonnage  entered  at  French  ports  in  1882 
was  12,448,886,  4,024,290  French  and  8,424,- 
089  foreign,  as  against  11,882,471  tons,  8,919,- 
662  French  and  7,962,909  foreign,  in  1881; 
tonnage  cleared,  7,862,616,  8,677,667  of  French 
and  4,276,048  of  foreign  registry,  as  against 
7,689,022  tons,  8,864,916  French  and  4,184,- 
107  foreign,  in  1881. 


The  number  of  vessels,  tonnage,  and  num- 
ber of  crews  in  the  French  merchant  marine  at 
the  beginning  of  1881  were  as  follow : 


VnSCLS  IN— 

MnBte. 

TMMf*. 

Cmn. 

Flaheriet 

9,987 

8,899 

1,748 

989 

184,988 

111,699 

648,406 

29,810 

54,988 
9,664 

Coast  trade 

24,848 

Foat-ferrice  and  yaohta. . . 

8,978 

Pt«ani u  I . 

663 
14,406 

277.759 
641,5C9 

12.564 

Sail 

79,888 

Total,  1880 

1^068 
15,068 

919,898 
988,868 

92,897 

Total,  1879 

94,188 

following  table  exhibits  the 
annual  value  of  the  special  commerce  from 
1877  to  1882,  and  the  average  for  the  three 
decennial  periods  preceding,  in  millions  of 
francs  and  tenths  of  millions : 


MO 


FBANOK 


1882 

1881 

1880 

1879.... 

1878 

18n 

1867-*r6 
1867-'66 
1847-'66 


Qpodol  hnpottk 

4,972-1 

4,946-4 

5,088*2 

4,595-2 

4,176-2 

8,868*8 

8,407*5 

24W0-5 

1,071-1 

8,506-2 
8,612-4 
8,467-9 
8,281-8 
8,179-7 
8,486*8 
8,806*4 
24480*1 
1,228*7 


The  total  valae  of  the  general  importe  in 
1879  was  6,579,300,000  francs;  of  the  general 
exports,  4,269,600,000  francs.  The  general 
commerce  of  1882,  which  includes  the  transit 
trade  and  goods  imported  for  re-exporting  free 
of  doty,  amounted  to  2,070,099,000  francs,  an 
increase  of  1,100,000  francs,  as  compared  with 
1881. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  from 
1877  to  1882  were,  in  millions  and  tenths,  as 
follow : 


TIAR. 

iB^orlb 

ExpahM, 

1882 

411-8 

868*2 

295-9 

882 

648 

688 

849-9 

1881 

802-2 

1880 

470*2 

1879 

4U 

1878....' 

189 

1877 

142 

The  participation  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  the 
year  1880  was  as  follows,  in  millions  of  francs 
and  tenths  of  millions : 


OOUNTBXn. 

ppooU  fanpotti. 

Bpodol  ozportfc 

Graat  Britain 

668*5 
781  0 
457-4 
488*2 
898*8 
848-2 
814- 1 
116-1 
148-9 
188-6 
124-1 

62-4 
228-7 
188*2 
8185 
124-2 

23-4 
126*9 
117*6 

910  6 

United  StatM .... 

882*1 

Kebrlam 

4650 

GemiAiiy ........... 

862-9 

Italy....'........... 

191*8 

gnalii 

153*7 

Bosaia. 

84-0 

Switzerland  

220*4 

Arsentliie  BaDubUo. 

84*6 

Turkey, 

45*6 

Aoatria 

28*5 

Brazil 

76*2 

Other  European  coantrles 

Other  American  ooontriet 

Asia,  ooontriea  In 

10.5-4 

157-1 

17-0 

Africa,  ooantriea  in..... 

Other  (breign  conntriea 

60*  1 

8*0 

Aleeria....  

161*8 

Otner  Franch  ooloniea 

57-8 

Total  oomm«re^  1880. 

6,082-2 

8,467*9 

The  following  tahle  nresents  the  exports 
and  imports  of  1881  ana  1882,  clasdfiea  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  products,  in  mill- 
ions of  francs  and  tenths  thereof : 


CLASSn  OF  OOIOIOD- 

1881. 

1889. 

rrm. 

IflBporlo. 

MM^etU, 

Xaoportk 

Xsportk 

Arttclea  of  consnmpiivn. 

Baw  materiala. 

ManoJhctored  articles . . 
MlBceUaneoiia  produeta . 

1,9181 

1,881-8 

508*4 

660*6 

917*7 

646-7 

1,654-1 

8480 

1,901-5 

1,907-7 

582*6 

5S0-2 

918*2 
668*4 

1,670-9 
848-6 

Total  merchaodlM. . . 
Fredonametala 

4,868-4 
868-6 

8,561*5 
802-1 

8,868*6 

4,9720 
411-8 

8,006*1 
849-9 

Total  special  oommeroe. 

6,827*0 

5338-8 

8,9460 

In  the  fiist  class  the  Imports  of  cereals 
amounted  in  1882  to  596  miUions,  against 
674  millions  in  1881,  the  exports  to  100|, 
against  181  millions;  fermented  drinks  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  899,  against  406  mill- 
ions, and  exported  to  the  value  of  82H,  against 
829  millions;  the  net  imports  of  tobacco  were 
26,  agahist  27i  millions  in  value;  of  seeds, 
fruits,  etc.,  156,  against  1754  millions;  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  food  products,  86^,  against 
126f  millions.  In  the  class  of  raw  materials, 
the  imports  of  fuel  amounted  to  183,  against 
178  million  francs;  of  raw  metals,  to  186, 
against  188  millions ;  of  skins,  hair,  and  leath- 
ers, to  224|,  against  215  millions,  and  the 
exports  to  218,  against  202  millions;  of  tex- 
tile materials,  to  986^,  against  1,082^  millions, 
and  exports  to  878|,  against  877  millions;  of 
timber,  etc.,  to  286,  against  241  millions.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  manufactured  artioleB 
imported  was  principalLr  in  machinery  and 
metals  and  in  yams,  l^e  exports  of  pottery 
and  glass  were  40^,  against  89^  millions  in 
value;  of  machinery  and  metal  manufactures, 
161,  against  146^  millions;  of  leather  manu- 
factures, nearly  180,  against  179  miUions;  of 
yams,  about  48  millions  in  both  years ;  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  clothing,  etc.,  nearly  904^,  against 
817)^  millions;  of  paper  and  p^er  manufact- 
ures, about  25  millions  in  both  years ;  of  wood 
and  straw  products,  about  48,  against  68  mill- 
ions; of  iewelry  and  works  of  art,  241,  against 
800  millions;  of  books,  etc.,  24^,  against  28 
millions. 

The  exports  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1888  showed  a  Ming  off  of  82  millions  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1882,  while 
the  imports  sh9wed  an  increase  of  112  million 
francs.  There  was  an  increased  importation 
of  articles  of  food  and  a  continued  increase 
in  die  imports  of  raw  stuffs,  plant,  and  half- 
manufactured  goods.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  manufactured  productsiUnount- 
ing  to  80  million  francs,  which  was  larsely  due 
to  the  disturbances  in  Tonquin  and  Madagas- 
car, causing  importing  merchants  in  England 
and  other  countries  to  withhold  orders,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  decline  of  the  market. 

The  question  whether  France  has  entered 
upon  a  period  of  commercial  decline  has  re- 
cently li^n  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
French  economists.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1873  to  1882,  the  imports  increased  in  total 
value  from  8,654  to  4,972  million  francs,  while 
the  exports  decreased  from  8,787  to  8,696 
millions.  The  imports  of  com  and  wine  in- 
creased from  267  to  876  millions;  manufact- 
ured products  from  884  to  678  millions,  or  76 
per  cent.,  the  articles  in  which  the  increase 
was  greatest  being  machines  and  boilers,  tools, 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  elass.  The  ex- 
port of  French  manufactures  shows  some  in- 
crease since  1878,  but  is  still  171  millions  be- 
hind the  amount  in  1878.  The  decrease  is 
mainly  in  turned  goods,  toys,  brushes,  and 
silk  fabrics.    In  the  first  three,  Germany  and 
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Anstrla  compete  with  the  Parisisn  indostiy,  000  to  868,000,000  fraDCS,  and  German  imports 

which  saffers  an  annnal  loes  of  70  millions  in  into  France  at  an  equal  pace  from  418,888,000 

the  valae  of  the  exports.    The  yalne  of  silk-  to  404.876,000.    The  exports  of  silk  manufact- 

manufactnres  export  was   176   millions  less  nres  and  dress  materials  to  Great  Britain  fell 

than  in  1878.    In  woolens,  on  the  other  hand,  from  250,000,000  in    1865  to  114,000,000  in 

there  was  an  increase.    Those  who  helong  to  1881 ;  those  to  Grermany  from  28,000,000  to 

the  free-trade  school  take  the  more  hopefnl  21,000,000,   while  imports  of  German  nlks 

view  of  the  sitoation,  and  believe  that  the  re-  increased  from  1,000,000  to  12,000,000.    The 

moval  of  tariff  restrictions  would  open  foreign  exports  of  articles  of  dress  and  leather  raann- 

markets  again  to  the  products  of  French  in-  factures  to  the  United  States  declined  80  per 

dnstry.    The  increase  in  imports  they  consider  cent  in  the  same  period, 

an  evidence  of  accumulatea  wealth  invested  The  production  of  wine  in  France,  which  in- 

abroad,  and  compare  France  in  this  respect  creased  from  29,000,000  hectolitres  in  1880  to 

with  Great  Britain  and  Belgium.  84,000,000  in  1881,  fell  off  in  1882  to  30,886,- 

Tho  destruction  ofthevineyards  by  the  phjl-  852  hectolitres,  16,054,880  hectolitres  below 

loxera  was  undoubtedly  a  heavy  blow  to  Uie  the  average  crop  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The 

Erosperity  of  France.  There  are  indications,  vines  suffered  from  the  extension  of  the  phyl- 
owever,  that  the  worst  period  is  past,  and  that  loxera  and  from  the  long  prevalence  of  bad 
this  new  enemy  of  the  vine  will  be  broughtunder  weather.  The  vineyards  destroyed  by  the  phyl- 
oontrol  like  the  oidium,  which  was  still  more  loxera  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
destmotive  than  the  phylloxera,  reducing  the  planted  with  American  vine-stocks,  which  are 
vintage,  when  it  first  attacked  the  vines  in  1858-  vigorous  enough  to  resist  the  parasite. 
'56,  to  15,000,000  and  even  10,000,000  hectoli*  The  phylloxera  appeared  in  1882  for  the  first 
tres.  French  viticulture  survived  this  severer  time  in  8eine-et-Mame,  Cantal,  Indre-et-Loire, 
stroke^  and  gradually  recovered,  until  in  1875  Vendue,  and  Haute- Yienne,  making  altogether 
the  wme-harvest  attained  the  unprecedented  fifty  departments  visited  by  the  plague.  The 
figure  of  88,000,000  hectolitres.  area  attacked  comprised  nearly  half  the  vine- 
The  industrial  expansion  of  Germany,  Aus-  lands  of  these  departments.  The  vine-growers 
tria,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun*  at  first  opposed  the  oflScial  investigation  and 
tries,  encouraged  by  protective  tariff^  is  the  concealed  the  symptoms  of  the  malady.  Sub- 
element  with  which  the  manufacturing  Indus-  sequently  they  adopted  the  plan  of  preven- 
tries  of  France  have  to  reckon.  The  energetic  tion  invented  by  Pasteur,  but  no  system  of 
band  of  free-trade  advocates  in  France  argue  comprehensive  treatment,  either  official  or  co- 
that  the  adoption  of  restrictive  and  retaliatory  operative,  could  be  agreed  upon.  Some  twelve 
measures  by  their  country  has  greatly  contrib-  thousand  wine-raisers  formed  combinations  for 
uted  to  the  difficulties  of  French  industry ;  that  common  action. 

the  effect  of  refusing  to  receive  the  products  FwtB  and  Cenanlcatlewb — The  number  of 
of  other  countries  in  payment  for  French  ex-  post-offices  in  1881  was  6,158,  against  5,918  in 
ports  is  to  close  those  markets  against  French  1880 ;  number  of  letters  carried  in  1881,  569,- 
products,  and  that  a  return  to  the  principles  of  910.858 ;  postal-cards,  82,224,289 ;  letters  with 
the  Gobden  treaty  would  be  the  best  means  to  declared  valuable  inclosuree,  11,827,262 ;  jour- 
enable  the  highly  finished  and  therefore  prof-  nals.  845,864,572;  circulars,  etc.,  878,075,770; 
itable  products  of  French  skill  to  maintain  total  deliveries,  1,886,902,201;  receipts  in  1880, 
their  position  in  the  world's  market.  The  in-  112,688,458  francs ;  in  1881, 128,472,000  francs; 
dustnal  development  of  Oentral  Europe  falls  expenses  in  1880,  79,481,712  francs;  in  1881, 
in  a  large  measure  within  the  most  recent  com-  81,898,988  francs. 

mercial  period.  The  effect  of  this  new  compe-  The  state  telegraph  stations  in  1881  num- 
tition  is  most  keenly  felt  by  French  manufact-  bered  5,481.  The  length  of  lines  at  the  end  of 
uring  interests.  In  the  development  of  the  that  year  was  78,878  kilometres,  comprising 
factory  system,  and  the  organization  of  produo-  69,688  kilometres  of  overhead  lines  witn  216,- 
tion  on  a  great  scale,  Germany  has  made  greater  878  kilometres  of  wire,  685  kilometres  of  sub- 
stridesthan  France.  As  long  as  labor  is  cheaper  terranean  lines  with  12,521  kilometres  of  wire, 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  it  is  only  the  8,452  kilometres  of  submarine  lines  with  8,668 
qualities  of  taste,  art,  and  finish  which  enable  kilometres  of  wire,  and  108  kilometres  of  pneu- 
French manufactures  to  hold  the  foreign  mar-  matic  tubes;  total  length  of  wires,  288,057 ki- 
kets,  qualities  which  are  least  in  demand  in  lometres.  The  number  of  internal  telegrams  in 
times  of  agricultural  disasters  and  industrial  1881  was  17,514,147;  of  international,  1,962,- 
stagnation,  like  those  through  which  Europe  017;  receipts  in  1880,  25,612,899  francs;  ex- 
has  recently  passed.  The  effect  of  the  Indus-  penses,  81,141,178  francs;  receipts  in  1881, 
trial  development  in  Germany  is  seen  in  the  29J|)96,048  francs;  expenses,  82,222,642  francs, 
returns  of  French  foreign  commerce,  according  There  were  in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1888, 
to  which  an  excess  of  French  exports  to  Ger-  26,287  kilometres  of  railroad  lines  of  gen- 
many  of  42,000,000  in  1876  changed  to  an  ex-  oral  interest,  comprising  2,084  kilometres  of 
cess  of  nearly  75,000,000  on  the  other  side  in  state  lines,  22,282  of  lines  of  companies,  and 
1878;  between  which  year  and  1881  the  French  1,921  of  non-snbventioned  lines,  besides  2,805 
exports  to  Germany  hicreased  from  848,750,-  kilometres  of  lines  of  local  interest,  and  212 
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kUometres  of  indostrial  lines;  total  length  of  condemned.  Reductions  in  freight-rates  for  the 

liaes,  28,804  kilometres.  benefit  of  exporting  manofaotarers  was  secured, 

By  the  law  of  Jane  11,  1842,  the  work  of  and  also  general  redactions  in  freight  and  pas- 

bailding  railroads  was  left  to  companies,  sa-  senger  tiuiffs,  conditional  on  proportional  re- 

perintended,  and  when  necessary  assisted,  by  missions  in  the  Government  taxes  on  fast-traf- 

the  state.    Two  classes  of  lines  were  distin-  fio  rates.    The  share  of  the  Groyernment  in  the 

goished  from  each  other — the  one,  called  the  profits  was  also  considerably  increased  by  alter- 

old  net-work,  consisting  of  the  principid  ave-  ing  the  amount  of  the  maximnm  dividend  and 

nues  of  traffic ;  and  the  other,  the  new  net-  the  percentage  beyond  it  which  accraes  to  the 

work,  of  secondary  routes  of  doabtful  profita-  state.     The  railroads  are  guaranteed  against 

bleness,  constructed  for  public  utility.    To  the  concessions  for  rival  parallel  lines ;  and  on  the 

latter  4  per  cent,  interest  and  0*66  per  cent,  for  other  hand  the  right  of  the  ultimate  acqui- 

a  sinking  fund  were  guaranteed.    The  French  sition  of  the  railroads  was  preserved  for  the 

railroads  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  state. 

six  great  companies — the  Paris-Mediterranean,  The  Armj* — The  reorganization  of  the  French 
owning  4,488  kilometres  of  the  old  and  1,548  army  under  the  law  of  July  27,  1872,  and  the 
of  the  new  net-work ;  the  Paris-Orleans,  own-  supplementary  acts  of  July  24,  1878,  March 
ing  2,017  of  the  old  and  2,842  of  the  new ;  the  18,  1875,  and  March,  1882,  is  nearly  com- 
Northem,  possessing  1,811  kilometres  in  the  pleted.  Every  Frendiiman  capable  of  bear- 
first  system  and  668  of  guaranteed ;  the  West-  ing  arms  is  reauired  to  train  in  the  army,  and 
ern,  with  900  and  2,216  kilometres  respect-  may  be  called  into  service  between  the  age  of 
ively ;  the  Southern,  with  796  and  1,518 ;  the  twenty  and  that  of  forty  years.  Exemption, 
Eastern,  with  754  and  2,007.  Of  the  10,315  according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  law, 
kilometres  in  the  old  net- work  the  remaining  was  not  to  be  allowed  except  for  physical 
54,  and  the  remaining  8,245  out  of  the  18,589  unfitness.  Every  Frenchman,  on  reaching  the 
kilometres  which  constitute  the  new  net-work,  age  of  twenty,  is  enrolled  in  the  active  army, 
belong  to  other  companies.  in  which  the  period  of  service  is  five  yearsi 

BalStad  €taTeitlM8.-7The  roost  important  passing  then  for  four  years  into  the  reserve  of 

transaction  of  the  session,  which  closed  August  the  active  army.    For  the  next  five  years  he 

2d,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  long-deferred  con-  forms  part  of  the  territorial  army,  and  for  six 

ventions  with  the  railroad  companies.    The  ar-  years  more  is  enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  the 

rangeroents  involve  the  virtual  abandonment  territorial  army.     Besides  those   unfitted  by 

of  uie  Freycinet  project  for  nationalization  of  physical  infirmity,  the  eldest  sons  or  grandsons 

the  whole  system  of  French  railroads  and  its  of  widows  and  aged  fathers  are  exempt  by  law ; 

completion  by  the  state.    The  reasons  given  for  pupils  in  the  polytechnic  and  forestry  schools, 

departing  from  this  cherished  and  already  part-  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  professors  in 

ly  executed  scheme  were,  that  the  state  of  the  various  institutions,  artists  who  have  gained 

public  finances  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  prizes,  and  ecclesiastics,  are  exempt  under  oer- 

money  market  would  not  permit  of  the  neces-  tain  conditions ;  and  all  who  contribute  to  the 

sary  financial  operations  and  the  simultaneous  support  of  families,  or  are  engaged  in  studies, 

conversion  of  the  public  debt  on  favorable  may  be  provisionally  exempts  by  municipal 

terms.    The  transfer  of  the  railroads  to  the  councils.     One-year  volunteers  are  admitted 

Government  would  reauire  no  capital  outlay ;  upon  passing  an  examination  and  pa^g  1,500 

but  the  execution  of  the  Freycinet  scheme  of  francs  toward  their  clothing  and  mamtenanoe. 

connecting  and  strategic  roads  at  the  sole  cost  At  the  end  of  one  yearns  service  with  the  col- 

of  the  (Government  would  necessitate  the  rais-  ors,  all  who  have  become  proficient,  and  can 

ing  of  new  loans.     The  conventions  reauire  read  and  write,  may  receive  indefiniie  leave  of 

the  six  great  companies  to  construct  about  absence.    The  active  army  and  its  reserve  are 

9,000  kilometres  of  new  railroads  within  ten  drawn  from  and  distributed  over  all  parts  of 

years,  about  1,000,000,000  francs  of  the  cost  France,  while  the  territorial  army  is  divided 

to  be  borne  by  the  companies,  and  the  remain-  into  bodies   corresponding  to  the  localities 

ing  750,000,000  or  800,000,000  francs  by  the  from  which  ito  recruits  are  drawn,  and  the 

Government.    The  French  rulroad  companies  country  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  dis- 

are  influential  because  their  enormous  capital  tricts  to  which  the  greater  and  lesser  bodies 

is  in  few  hands,  in  those  of  the  magnates  of  are  attached. 

finance,  a  circumstance  which  subjects  them  The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Gras  riflCb 

to  jealous  popular  animosity,  and  any  Gk)vem-  an  improvement  on  the  Ghassepot,  with  metal 

ment  and  Chamber  which  has  dealings  with  cartriages.    The  cavalry  carrr  carbines.    The 

them  to  suspicion.    Notwithstanding  the  strin-  field-artillery  have  breech-loading  guns  in  cast- 

>  gent  control  preserved  by  the  Government,  steel  of  eighty  and  ninety  millimetres'  caliber, 

they  have  succeeded  in  exacting  dispropor-  The  organization  at  present  permits  of  plao- 

tionate  rates  for  the  poorest  service  in  Europe,  ing  in  the  field  24  army  corps  in  the  first  line 

The  conventions,  while  perpetuating  the  mo-  and  8  in  the  second  line, 

nopoly,  secure  an  abatement  of  the  grievances.  The  troops  in  active  service  numbered  502,- 

The  question  of  differential  tariffs  was  much  dis-  786  men,  with  124^977  horses,  in  1888,  divided 

cussed,  and  the  proposal  of  uniform  rates  finally  as  follows : 
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BRANCH  Of  ocBTics.                                  Mm.  ton  wd  two  25-ton  gans,  the  last  annored  with 

^J2^ ^^  12  inches  of  Bteel,  and  without  the  two  smaller 

ArttbSy.'.*.*.*.'!.'.'.*!!.*.'.*;.';!;.*;;;;*.!!.'!!!.';;!.*;;!!!.'  Toiip  guns.    Next  to  these  oome  6  battle-Bhips,  d^- 

^^••«- JJiOOT  feringonly  in  size  and  strength,  armed  wilii 

Bix mixed'oompMiw inTmito/^^^^^                          s^  *^o  88-ton  guns,  and  two  of  them  carrying 

AdminittntiTo  ooips 88^678  four  24-ton  gnns.    All  have  horizontal  steel 

Gendarmerie i^fiii  plates,  bomb-proofdeoks,  and  their  gunsmonnt- 

Totai  eetJTe  anny 508,186  ®d  en  harhette.    There  were  five  more  not 

much  inferior,  and  differing  in  little  except  in 

There  were  organized  468  battalions  of  ao-  having  smaller  gnns  and  lighter  armor.    The 

tive  infantry,  485  battalions  of  territorial  in-  rest  of  the  ironclads  were  of  antiquated  de- 

fantry,  and  868^  battalions  of  fortress  infantry,  signs.    There  were  building  in  1882  the  Kai- 

depot  troops,  and  other  infantry  bodies,  alto-  man,  the  Terrible,  and  the  Requin,  on  the 

gether  l,266i  battalions,  numbering  1,266,500  model  of  the  Inflexible,  but  smaller,  with  fixed 

men ;  892  active  squadrons,  including  77  at  the  turrets  and  guns  mounted  eti  barbette^  plated 

depots,  and  7d  territorial  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  compound  armor,  50  centimetres  thick, 

together 471  squadrons,  containing 70,650 men;  each  of  7,168  tons'  displacement;  also  three 

and  812  field-batteries,  including  8  of  marine,  ships  of  the  Audacious  class,  with  plates  of  25 

57  of  horse-artillery,  76  depot  batteries,  57  centimetres'  thickness,  and  the  Formidable  and 

batteries  of  fortress  artillery,  and  88  territorial  Amiral  Vanbin,  monster  ironclads  of  11,800 

field-batteries,  altogether  540  batteries,  with  tons,  with  armor  45  to  55  centimetres  thick. 

2,952  guns,  numbering  180,000  men.    Adding  IUuums. — The  accounts  of  1870  and  1871  were 

45,000  engineers,  26,000  in  the  active  and  19,-  balanced  with  a  surplus  of  118,780,053  francs. 

000  in  the  territorial  army,  and  5,000  ponton-  The  accounts  of  1872,  1878,  and  1874  were 

niers,  the  total  strength  of  the  army  on  a  war  closed  with  deficits  amounting  to  the  sum  of 

footing  is  1,567,150,  and,  including  the  auxiliary  191,264,128  francs.   The  budget  of  1875  shows 

services,  1,780,800  men,  of  which  number  1,-  98^04,828  fraics  excess  of  receipts;  that  of 

186,800  belong  in  the  active  and  594,000  in  the  1876,  98,204,828  francs ;  that  of  1877,  63,811,- 

territorial  army.  809  francs;  that  of  1878,  62,856,879  francs; 

The  increase  and  enlargement  of  the  for-  that  of  1879,  96,207,185  francs ;  that  of  1880, 
tresses,  notably  the  innumerable  blockade  for-  184,450,970  francs;  that  of  1881,  70,798,882 
tresses  erected  on  the  German  frontier,  neces-  francs.  The  budget  of  1882  presents  a  deficit 
sitate  an  augmentation  of  the  artillery.  A  of  47,897,195  francs.  The  estimates  for  1888, 
law  passed  hi  the  session  of  1888  raises  the  after  the  presentation  of  an  extraordinary 
peace  footing  of  this  arm  8,840  men,  and  pro-  budget  of  800,000,000  francs,  showed  an  excess 
vides  for  the  increase  of  th^  batteries  of  sta-  of  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Government 
tionary  artillery  ready  for  mobilization  from,  over  the  credits  voted,  amounting  to  100,000,- 
57  to  190.  The  complete  separation  of  the  000  francs.  It  was  stated  in  the  debates  that 
field  and  fortress  artillery,  accomplished  in  the  the  expenditures  on  war  material  and  fortifica- 
Gkrman  army,  is  not  carried  out.  The  two  tions  since  the  war  had  amounted  to  2  mil- 
branches  of  the  arm  are,  however,  divided  into  liards,  and  those  on  public  works  to  li  mil- 
separate  battalions.  The  cost  of  the  angmenta-  liards.  The  total  expenditures,  according  to 
tion  was  partly  met  by  abolishing  the  active  the  closed  accounts  for  1869,  amounted  in  that, 
artillery  train.  The  difference  is  scarcely  felt  the  last  normal  year  under  the  empire,  to 
in  an  army  budget  for  1888  of  584,000,000  1,740,000,000  francs.  The  greatly  increased 
francs,  and  supplementary  estimates  of  81,000,-  and  still  increasing  expenditures  under  the  re- 
000  f^cs.  The  willingness  of  the  French  peo-  public,  due  mainly  to  the  greatly  augmented 
pie  to  endure  sacrifices  for  the  re-establishment  public  debt,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  to  in- 
of  their  military  power  is  shown  by  the  calmly  creased  expenditures  on  the  army,  and  for  va- 
received  statement  of  Minister  BUlot  that  the  rious  other  objects,  were  partly  covered  by 
replacement  of  war  material  since  the  war  had  the  increased  yield  of  the  direct  taxes,  yet 
cost  2,289,000,000  francs,  and  would  require  chiefiy  by  the  imposition  of  new  indirect 
800,000,000  more.  taxes,  such  as  sugar,  wine,  salt,  and  railroad 

TlM  HaTj. — ^The  navy,  at  the  beginning  of  imposts. 

1882,  had  67  iron-dad  steamers,  with  481  The  practice  of  presenting  nearly  balanced 

guns  ;  264  nnarmored  screw-steamers,  with  budgets,  and  in  the  final  accounts,  published  a 

1,547  guns;  62  side-wheel  steamers,  with  154  number  of  years  afterward,  disclosing  large 

guns;  and  118  sailing-?essels,  with  672  guns;  deficits,  did  not  originate  with  the  ministers  of 

altogether  496  vessels,  with  2,854  guns.    The  the  republic,  but  has  been  followed  by  all  the 

ironclads  of  the  first  class  were  26  in  number;  governments  of  France  since  the  Restoration, 

of  the  second  class,  18;  coast-guards,  6 ;  float-  The  public  debt  of  France  before  the  German 

ing  batteries,  7.   The  most  powerful  of  the  iron-  War  was  largely  the  result  of  this  process, 

dads  ore  the  Devastation,  Foudroyant,  and  The  state  of  the  public  finances  has  (pven 

Admiral  Duperr^,  all  constructed  on  the  same  rise  to  serious  alarm  for  several  years  past, 

model,  mainly  of  steel,  812  feet  long,  the  first  The  prudent  and  economical  financial  manage- 

two  with  14-inch  armor,  and  carrying  four  88-  ment  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  other  statesmen 
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who  establiaihed  the  credit  of  France  after  the  ions  more  than  the  total  ordinary  revenne  for 

war,  insored  the  acceptance  of  republican  in-  1882.    The  increase  in  the  annual  charge  of 

stitntions.    The  prodigality  of  the  Chamber  the  pablic  debt  was  from  467^  million  franca 

since  1876,  when  the  resnlts  of  that  oonserva-  in  1869,  to  1,180  millions  in  1876,  and  1,282^ 

tive  management  were  seen  in  five  years  of  millions  in  1888 ;  the  expenditure  on  the  army 

surplus  revenue  over  the  increasing  expendi-  from  882^  to  812^  miUioDS  in  1876,  and  667|^ 

tures,  awakened  the  distrust  in  the  workings  millions  in  1888 ;  that  on  the  marine  and  the 

of  the  present  political  system  which  has  re-  colonies,  exclusive  of  Algeria,  from  175  mill- 

cently  soown  itself.    In  no  other  country  ex-  ions  in  1869,  to  250  millions  m  1888.    In  ad- 

cept   the  United  States  is  the  expenditure  dition  to  the  heavy  but  more  or  less  neces- 

of  the  public  moneys  so  subject  to  political  sary  increased  expenditures  on  these  heads  the 

and  electioneering  influences,  or  lees  closely  Chamber  raised  the  budget  of  public  works 

watched   by  the  people.    The    Government  from  125  millions  in  1869  to  675  millions  in 

plunged  into  every  kind  of  ambitious  project  1888,  and  that  ofpnblic  instruction  from  25  to 

At  one  and  the  same  time  it  sought  to  rival  1121>  millions.    Until  the  decrease  in  the  yield 

Germany  in  its  army  and  defenses  England  in  of  the  taxes  in  1882  and  18^  there  was  no 

its  navy  and  colonies,  Switzerland  in  popular  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  burdens  would 

education,  and  America  in  railroads.    Inepen-  prove  excessive  for  the  tax-paying  capacity  of 

sion-list  was  largely  augmented  and  new  offices  the  French  people.    In  the  twelve  years  of  the 

created  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  party  politics,  republic  up  to  that  time  there  was  a  surplus 

Instead  of  seeking  new  sources  of  revenue  to  in  eight  years  which  exceeded  the  amount  of 

meet  the  increased  exnenditures,  there  were  the  four  deficits  by  888  millions, 

certain  reductions  maoe  in  the  taxes,  which  The  budget  for  1884  states  the  expenditures 

impaired  the  revenue  without  affording  a  pro-  under  the  main  heads  as  follow : 

portionate  relief  to  the  tax-payera,  as  the  Gov-  branches  of  kxpenditurk.                      i^««. 

emment  was  guided  rather  by  political  motives    pawic  debt l^8,M«,2«6 

than  by  fiscal  principles.    The  Treasury  could    poutkMn 80,8»9,ii6 

have  been  relieved  by  the  conversion  of  the    JfSSS!"^  ••;;;; siiloSS 

debt  at  a  lower  interest,  but  for  political  rea-  Worrtiip.V.V.V.V.V. V. V.V/.V.V.'                       5i,999,ao6 

sons  this  was  deferred  for  seven  years,  until    JSJJ? ^'*'^*"* ^94oS!48S 

under  the  pressure  of  deficits  it  became  ne-  m^Jofnnanwy/////////^V/^'^'^'.y.'^[     ao^Swo 

cessary.    In  1875  the  ordinary  expenditures    Jpntotiy  of  Poatt  and  T«i«g»phi MB&.64a 

amounted  to  2,626,000,000  francs,  which  was    mSS^''^^"V  •*.;: • VV    S4J703?? 

1,006,000,000  more  than  the  last  budget  of  the  Oolonl«•V/////////.'///^^^'■.^'.' '■'■.**.'.'.'.*.*.'.*!.*     nfi9%,viQ 

empire,  that  of  1869.    The  service  of  the  debt    fj^^^^^™**^ ^iJlSliM 

required  something  over  1,000,000,000  ftwics,  Mintotry  of  CommeroiV///. /.'//'/////. '//.*'.*     soItoiItm 

leaving  about  1,600,000,000  francs  for  the  ex-    lUntotry  of  Ankoitw »».7So,mo 

penses  of  the  Government,  which  was  from  ISSrSLi^%l^wkk::V;;;;;;;;;:           SlsS^Jo 

400  to  500  millions  more  than  in  the  year  be-    R^gto  ud  ooDeetion  or  ttzot 88a,G09,ioT 

fore  the  war.    From  1875  to  1880  the  expendi-    D»wb«jk.  wd  rertitutioo. »i^m^ 

tures  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  40,000,-         Tbtai  ordinary  expenditures 8,io8,44i,i9e 

000  francs  per  annum.    Since  1881  the  rate  of  _,    ^    _        ^     ^  ^ 

increase  has  been  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  ^  The  budget  for  1884  estimates  the  receipts 

and  during  the  same  period  the  expenditures  "*<>™  ^«  various  sources  as  follow  : 


have  exceeded  the  revenues,  and  an  annual  ^  soukoes  of  bsvxnuk. 

deficit  has  been  added  to  the  public  debt  From  ^SLtaSUto*:;::::::;;;;.:::::::::::::^^     ^m^ 

1875  to  1880  there  was  an  annual  surplus.    In  D^etaodipedia'tim'iii'A'i^^  •,iTL!8fi8 

1881  a  surplus  revenue  was  reported,  but  the  Bjjsjjg**!-,  ««ni»,  «»d  doniain. "'Sl^sw 

critics  of  the  budget  find  that  it  was  produced  oaBtomB*imd'Biit-tai'//.!!^'.*..'.*.'.V//^.. *.'.'.!!!  407,Tis,600 

by  counting  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year  indirwjt totwnai uiee ^'Uf^IfionS 

among  the  ordinary  receipts,  and  transferring  TSlS»piii\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\V/.V.V.* *.*.*.* !!!!.*!!    sijJSlooo 

certain  permanent  charges  on  the  revenue  to  Tmc  g  por'  cent) '  on  Vevonne  'Mwn'  perioiMii 

the  account  of  extraordinary  expenditures,  so  unKSSS^ ^18000 

that  there  was  an  actual  deficit  of  about  50  penaiiinS//////.V.'.*.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.*.'.V.'.  !*.!'. '.'.'.      8$68|i74 

millions.    The  Government  reports  a  deficit  for  BenrioeofdviipeMionB............ SVSi}'^ 

1882  of47miiuon8,  which  by  the  stricter  meth-  Ssx^^SSs^^J^ST.*!."^ :::::::::::  StW 

od  of  book-keeping  would  amount  to  167  mill-  Appropriated  from  the  fiupiiu  of  issi i«,«S8,ooo 

ions.    The  budget  for  1888  was  fixed  at  8,044,-         Total  oitUnary  wTonue 8,108.700,8a 

000,000  francs.    At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  <^  ^    > 

supplementary  credits  had  been  added  to  the       The  direct  taxes  consist  of  the  land-tax  (ee- 

amount  of  43  millions.    These  supplementary  tiinated  yield,  176,820,000  francs),  personal  tax 

votes  are  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  a  rigid  (65,408,000  francs),  door  and  window  tax  (45,- 

control  over  the  public  purser    In  1881  they  162,000  francs),  and  patent-fees   (98,618,600 

amounted  to  181,000,000  francs,  in  1882  to  francs).    The  second  item,  special  taxes  analo- 

220,000,000  francs.    The  budget  for  1884  is  ^ns  to  direct  taxes,  includes  various  inR>e<y 

plaoed  at  8,108,000,000  francs,  nearly  200  mill-  tion-fees,  taxes  on  carriages,  dubs,  biUiarda,  a 
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tax  on  mortmain  propertj,  eto.    The  indirect  fumjc  mart  ixRNDiruua. 

internal  taxes  inclade  excise  duties  on  drink     .    Broajrht forward _u««,4»i,ow 

(426,76a,ooo  francs),  domestic  salt  (12,166,000  Mm^r  JSSiSSnv:::;;:::;::;;:::::*  SSo.^ 

francs),  and  sugar (101,767.400  francs),  matches    UrUpeMion*..,. Hi^^ 

(16,066,000  francs),  paper  (16,895,000  francsX  ^•^'"  ^^'^^  "^  '^'  '***^'- '  ^l^}^ 

etc.,  theprodnceofsalesof  tobacco  (187,460,-         TouitnDaieDt]iia>mtiM I9i,7t2,tt8 

000  francs),  and  powder  (14,914,000  francs),  a         ^^ .^la^^SM 

tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  tickets  for  railroad  ex- 
press-trains, eto.  The  estimated  amoont  of  French  rentes  were  held  in  comparativelj 
taxes  collected  in  Algeria  is  80,279,868  francs,  few  hands  until  under  the  third  empire  thejr 
In  1798  all  the  debts,  annuities,  and  other  began  to  be  ^tributed  among  the  people.  In 
liabilities  of  the  Government  were  funded  in  1870  the  number  of  holders  was  1,264,040,  the 
6  per  cent,  perpetual  rentes  which  required  annual  rente  amounting  to  868  million  francs, 
the  annual  oayment  of  174  million  francs.  The  In  1881,  when  the  interest  was  about  862  mill- 
consolidatea  debt  was  reduced  by  repudiation  ions,  the  number  of  holders  was  4,617,900. 
and  repayments  out  of  the  confiscated  prop-  The  long-deferred  conversion  of  the  6  per 
erty  of  the  church  and  nobility  until  at  the  cent,  rentes  was  finally  resolved  upon  in  1888, 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  annual  in  view  of  the  emergency  in  which  the  Gov- 
charge  was  40  millions.  At  the  fall  of  the  emment  found  itself  with  increasing  expendi- 
empire  the  interest  charge  was  68  millions,  tures  and  a  failing  revenue.  The  French  Gov- 
From  the  Restoration  in  1814  to  the  Revolution  emment  had  postponed  the  operation,  though 
of  July  in  1880, 166  million  francs  of  new  rente  it  would  save  many  millions  annuaUy,  from  a 
were  added,  representing  .the  indemnity  of  reluctance  to  curtail  the  income  of  the  bond- 
1,000  millions  paid  to  the  confiscated  nobles,  holders,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  popu- 
the  war  ransom  of  700  millions,  and  the  cost  lation.  The  scheme  of  exchanging  8  per  cent. 
of  the  occupation,  while  reductions  equal  to  bonds  for  the  6  per  cents,  at  an  equivalent 
the  former  annual  interest  were  effected  by  capitalixed  value  was  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
amortization  and  conversion,  leaving  the  rente  permanence  and  uniformity,  as  part  of  a  scheme 
charge  166  millions.  During  the  same  period  to  convert  the  whole  debt  into  8  per  cent, 
the  current  accounts  of  the  Government  snowed  rentes;  but,  as  it  would  preclude  all  future 
an  average  annual  deficit  of  1,268,000  francs;  reductions  in  the  interest  cnarge  and  increase 
under  Louis  Philippe  (1880-'48)  the  average  the  nominal  amount  of  the  debt  two  milliards, 
deficit  was  66,487,000  francs;  under  the  second  the  (Government  naturally  preferred  to  effect 
republic  (184d-'61)  it  was  89,844,000  francs ;  about  the  same  annual  savmg  of  86  millions, 
under  the  third  empire  (1862-'69)  it  was  123,-  with  the  prospect  of  future  r^uctions  of  over 
807,000  francs.  100  millions  per  annum  more,  by  exchanging 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  the  amount  of  4^  per  cent  stock  at  or  near  par  for  the  6  per 
the  public  debt  was  24,002,761,681  francs,  and  cents.,  pledging  itself  against  a  further  conver- 
the  rente  charge  872,548,676  francs.  sion  within  five  years. 
The  state  of  the  debt  in  1 888  was  as  follows :  Paris  and  the  other  municipalities  have  debts 

which  were  greatly  increased  by  the  war.   The 

ai7u^  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  1880  estimates 

the  revenue  at   283,622,125   francs,  derived 

STOA^oM  principally  from  the  octroi  tolls,  which  were 

mmm  estimated  at  128,718,600  francs.    The  largest 

u.(^iSl!ooo  ^^^  ^^  expenditure  is  the  interest  and  sinking 

iMo'oooiooo  fund  of  tbe  municipal  debt.   The  capital  amount 

-^ — • in  1880  was  2,296,000,000  francs. 

2o,9i9;^T9,ooo  p,|^  Bsu«artoHi  MairiMa.— In  Gambetta 


nCSCBIFTION  or  RlDfTK. 


Tire  p«r  orat 

Four  ftod  oDe  hAlf  per  oaot .... 

Four  per  cant 

Three  per  cent 

Dut  ooDMlkUted  three  per  oent 


Total. 


839,882,000 

8T,4S8,<i00 

446l000 

8aie97,ooo 

88,000,000 


775,908,000 


The  charges  on  account  of  the  public  debt  the  republic  lost  perhaps  the  only  man  who 

and  other  obligstions  of  the  Government  are  possessed  the  pohtical  strength  and  prestige  to 

given  in  the  budget  for  1884  as  follow :  lead  it  through  a  cnsis.    He  himself,  by  the 

FUBLic  DiBT  ExpENDiTURB.        Fv— .        TH^  sdventurous  forcign  policy  and  the  idea  of  per- 

ReBtee  M  5  per  cent  and  4^  per  oent  878,768,001  soDsl  rule  which  he  represented,  had  done  not 

Beatea  at  4  per  oaot.  and  8  per  cent. .  888448,781  a  little  tO  unsettle  the  public  mind,  and  tO  re- 
Total  inteiwit  on  consolidated  debt 789,901^  awaken  a  desire  for  the  strong  ffoveming  hand 

FaYmento  of  interest  and  principal  to  which  France  had  formerly  been  accus- 

iS:^.':^.'^..'"^:^^'^.  m.mm  t?««l-    His  progrjUEme^  althoagh  it  bad  cost 

For  the  oonTersionofthe  Morgan  loan.  17,899,000  him  the  premiership,  had  restored  him  to  the 

intereat  on  floating  debt  of  the  Treas-  ^^  position  which  he  held  after  the  national  de- 

ASZm^u>'^\^Ai::::::::::'::::  48,m>oi  ^ense  as  the  champion  on  whom  the  republic 

Bepajmenta  for  war  damagea,  eon-  must  rely  iu  the  hour  of  its  need.  He  assumed 

SdSSSIi^Si:.!*  oommnnea,  mu-  ^^^^  this  position  more  distinctly  in  his  later  ap- 

Otharchargea. ..'."..'.'.';.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.'!.'!   i4j&8,7so  pcals.    The  monarchical  parties  echoed  the  de- 

.      Total   paym«,U  on   t^eemable "^^^  J?^  •|?!:?°5.!S^.?*^^*  ^^!!?T°^  *°i 

dobtaV.  888;w9,75i  when  Gambetta*  died  they  prepared  to  renew 
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their  agitations.  The  yarious  radical  groaps,  to  expel  from  French  territory  any  prince 
of  a  more  or  less  sodalistio  bent,  had  been  whose  presence  might  be  considered  dangerons 
visibly  kept  in  restraint  by  Gambetta.  There  to  the  state,  and,  if  an  officer  of  the  army,  to 
was  a  prospect  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  place  him  en  ditpaniHliU.  The  committee  ap- 
the  government  would  now  shift  farther  to  pointed  by  the  bareanx  to  discnss  the  measure 
the  left,  and  to  the  regime  of  the  freethinkers  at  first  reported  a  bill  as  rigorous  as  the  Flo- 
would  succeed  one  of  socialistic  experiments,  quet  proposal,  but  finally  agreed  to  a  compro- 
With  a  make-shift  ministry,  a  Chamber  which  mise,  incapacitating  the  members  of  dynastic 
Served  only  as  a  forum  for  wordy  contests  with  families  for  any  electoral  function  or  any  civil 
the  foes  of  the  existing  order,  and  with  the  or  military  employment.  M.  Duclero,  the  Pre- 
wide-spread  mistrust  which  Gambetta  had  fo-  mier,  and  Gen.  BUlot,  Minister  of  War,  refused 
mentea,  that  the  republic,  constituted  as  it  was,  to  accept  the  Fabre  compromise,  and  the  Cab- 
was  incapable  of  maintaining  the  interests  inet,  in  consequence,  resigned.  Admiral  Jaur- 
and  dignity  of  France  abroad  or  a  stable  order  r6guibery,  Minister  of  Marine,  had  already 
at  home,  the  situation  was  favorable  for  a  eoup  tendered  his  resignatioiL  President  Gr6vy 
de  main  or  revolution  if  any  of  the  hostile  simply  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  three 
parties  were  able  or  willing  to  profit  by  it.  ministers  who  objected  to  a  compromise,  and, 

A  Legitimist  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in  the  upon  M.  Jules  Ferry's  declining  to  form  a 

Vendue  and  the  south  of  France,  at  Montpel-  Cabinet,  intrusted  M.  Follidres  with  the  pre- 

lier,  and  the  other  strongholds  of  royalism.  miership,  January  29th.    On  February  Ist  the 

There  was  talk  of  reorganizing  Generid  Cha-  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  855  to  142,  58  Repub- 

rette's  royalist  legion,  which  in  1870  was  re-  licans  voting  with  the  minority,  and  42  abstain- 

puted  to  number  8,000.    Rumor  exaggerated  ing,  mostly  because  the  bill  did  not  go  far 

the  preparations  into  1,600  Papal  Zouave  voter-  enough.* 

ans  m  Paris,  and  88  legions  organized  as  hunt-  Intertai  Htalilry* — The  Ministry  of  War  was 

ing-clubs  in  the  country,  with  a  treasure  of  offered  to  Qen.  Campenon,  a  Gambettist,  who 

16,000,000  francs  in  London.     The  Count  de  declined  the  office.    It  was  accepted  by  Gen. 

Chambord  was  expected  to  issue  a  manifesto.  Thibaudin,  who,  though  absolved  by  a  coancil 

A  sudden  damper  was  thrown  upon  the  move-  of  officers,  was  supposed  by  many  to  hare 

roent  by  an  unexpected  act  of  Prince  Napo-  broken  his  parole  m  escaping  from  imprison- 

leon,  who,  in  order  to  forestall  the  Count  de  ment  in  Germany  and  joining  the  army  of  the 

Chambord  and  claim  the  position  which  his  national  defense.    At  the  time  that  the  crisis 

party  denied  him,  of  head  of  the  Bonapartes,  culminated,  M.  Duclero  was  seriously  ill,  and 

placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris  and  published  sent  his  resignation  from  a  sick-bed.    In  ihe 

in  the  ^*  Figaro,"  January  16th,  a  manifesto  in  midst  of  his  first  speech  as  Prime  Minister,  M. 

the  form  of  an  arraignment  of  the  republic  Fallidres  was  also  taken  ill,  overcome  by  anxi- 

and  apology  for  his  own  position.  ety  and  loss  of  sleep.    M.  Fallidres  was  about 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  manifesto  forty-four  years  of  age.  Like  the  other  mem- 
was  issued  Prince  Napoleon  was  arrested  and  bers  of  the  Duclerc  ministry,  he  was  new  to 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Condergerie  on  office,  but  passed  for  the  ablest  speaker  among 
the  charge  of  an  **  attempted  act  against  the  them.  Before  entering  public  life  he  was  a 
safety  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  chang-  lawyer  in  the  small  town  of  N6rac  The  aged 
ing  the  existing  form  of  government.'*  The  M.  Duclerc  was  well  known  and  respected  in 
manifesto  had  no  popular  effect,  but  it  rallied  the  Chamber,  but  had  not  the  eminence  and 
to  the  prince  the  Bonapartist  politicians,  who,  weight  of  character  which  could  command  the 
on  account  of  his  republican  principles  and  obedience  of  the  migority.  M.  D6?es,  the  Min- 
radical  sympathies,  had  sought  to  thrust  him  ister  of»  Justice,  was  not  an  eminent  lawyer, 
aside  in  favor  of  his  son,  Prince  Victor.  nor  did  M.  Dnvaux,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 

PretMite  QiMdin. — ^In  the  Chamber  the  mani-  tion,  formerly  professor  in  the  Lyc6e  at  Nancy, 

festo  was  the  signal  for  calling  forth,  not  so  add  to  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet,  though  all 

much  the  fears,  as  the  antipathies,  of  the  Re-  ♦The prfB^of bri^a, who tr»  Ktired  fttno aedre mr- 

publicans  against  the  Bourbon  pnnces  and  the  vice  in  the  army,  though  not  depriTad  of  their  mintanr  rank, 

BociaUy  powerful  thongh  polit&ally  prostrate  ^tiiSrr^SS:i''i':w«STi'1L";«r^^^^^ 

section  of  tne  COmmumty  which  clung  to  the  lall.    Prince  de  JdnTtlle  and  Dao  de  Cbartraa  had  aarrad  in 

Srinciples  of  royalty  and  aristocracy.    The  Due  ?*  Second  Army  of  the  Loire  onder  aaanmed  namea,  with  the 

^Aumale  and  his  aspirations  to  the  presidency  ^"J^i'SS^ltSSt^^^rhYiSn^'nSinJS^^^ 

of  the  republic  were  more  dreaded  than  *^  the  ^^  M^t  oat  of  the  ooantnr  bv  orders  of  Qambetta,  bat  the 

King  "  in  Frohedorf,  or  the  discarded  head  of  JJSL  t  ST^aSrf  rHSSi^.'Stn.'N'Siri 

the   oonapartes.     A   Dili  was  at  once  brought  and  the  Dae  d'Aamale  flivore  on  the  armj  Hals  aa  xenerala  of 

in  by  M.  Floquet  to  banish  from  the  soil  of  ^7,^^'^}^f!^«,^r^JS''^^^^^^^^^^ 

jy    J'          j»  tV/-       1      :            ji  ji^     '         CM  of  their  lather,  Looli  Philippe.   At  the  time  of  the  paMase  of 

France  and  the  colonies,  and  deprive  of  all  po-  the  act  the  Dae  de  NemoSn  waa  in  the  nmrrS^^^TDM 

lltical  rights,  the  members  of  families  which  d* Amnale  waa  en  dUponibUm,  the  Dae  de  Chartrea  waa  In 

formerly  reigned  in  France.     Urgency  was  ^^S\'^JlJ^'7^^,J^^J^?:iSS^"Si 

voted  by  a  large  majonty.     A  government  blll  realgned,  and  his  ftther,  the   Prlnee  de  JoinTlUe,  retained 

w»  preaented  by  M^  FalBftrea,  Miniater  of  the  ^^^^^T.^J^i^^tX^^^^SX'^ 

Interior,  which  would  empower  the  Executive  ptern,  held  a  cai^^ney  in  the  iineT^         ^^ 
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of  them  were  respected  as  men  of  sense  and  ¥fnj  CMlMt — Jules  Ferry,  who  had  post- 
ahility.  For  these  reasons  the  Dnolerc  minis-  poned  taking  office  an  til  tiie  expulsion  qaestion 
try  had  several  tim^  to  experience  adverse  was  decided,  npon  the  collapse  of  the  hill  un- 
votes which  were  not  intended  to  express  want  dertook  to  compose  a  ministry  and  formulate 
of  confidence,  hat  simply  signified  absence  of  a  programme  which  would  secure  the  support 
party  discipline  and  lack  of  a  vigorous  leader,  of  enough  of  the  140  members  of  the  Republican 
When  Duderc  retired,  the  rump  Cabinet  was  Union,  Gambetta's  Opportunist  group,  to  make, 
only  retained  as  an  interim  ministry  pending  with  the  180  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Union 
the  settlement  of  the  pretender  question.  With  and  Center  groups,  a  steady  migority  over  the 
two  portfolios  vacant,  and  M.  Fallidres  still  too  90  members  of  the  Right  and  the  90  of  the 
iU  to  attend  to  affairs,  it  could  not  even  pre-  Radical  Left  and  Extreme  Left,  re-enforced  by 
sent  the  semblance  of  constituting  a  govern-  the  remainder  of  the  Gambettists.  On  the  21  st 
ment.  In  the  flux  and  disorganization  of  the  list  was  published,  as  given  near  the  be- 
parties,  the  crisis  was  prolonged,  and  passed  ginning  of  this  article, 
through  various  uaexpected  phases.  When  the  M.  Ferry,  after  the  death  of  Gamhetta,  was 
bill  came  before  the  Senate  the  first  feeling  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Chamber, 
was  in  favor  of  its  rejection  pure  and  simple,  and  was  the  only  ex-Premier  who  had  not  been 
in  which  sense  the  committee  made  its  report,  precipitated  firom  office  by  an  expression  of 
But  the  leaders  of  the  Left  Center,  unwilling  want  of  confidence.  His  constructive  work  in 
to  block  their  path  to  future  office,  proposed  a  the  reform  of  education  gave  him  a  title  to 
compromise  which  secured  a  majority.  This,  greatness  wliich  was  no  longer  darkened  by 
the  Say-Waddington  bill,  made  public  acts  or  the  stormy  polemics  which  assailed  him  as 
demonstrations  of  pretenders  belonging  to  ex-  the  ministerial  representative  of  the  anti-Cler- 
regnant  families  tending  to  jeopardize  the  state,  ioal  policy  and  the  author  of  '*  Article  YII.*' 
punishable  by  banishment  Another  proposal.  The  retention  of  Gen.  Thibaudin  and  the  ap- 
suggested  by  M.  Barbey,  was  to  give  tne  Exec-  pointment  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  the  most 
utive  discretionary  power  to  expel  princes  for  vigorous  advocate  of  the  ostracism  of  the 
acts  and  demonstrations  as  pretenders.  At  the  princes,  indicated  the  attitude  of  the  new  min- 
beginning  of  the  long  debate  in  the  Senate  the  istry  on  this  question.  The  Foreign  Minister 
circumstances  were  dtered  by  the  qnashingof  was  known  as  a  doctrinaire  Republican  who 
the  complaint  against  Prince  Napoleon.  The  commenced  life  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
thirteen  judges  of  the  Chambre  des  Mises  en  the  Lyc6e  at  Pan,  was  imprisoned  and  ban- 
Accusation  found  that  no  indictment  lay  against  ished  after  the  etmp  d^etat,  trandated  works  of 
the  prince,  since  the  publishing  and  placarding  German  philosophy  and  officiated  as  Professor 
of  his  proclamation  was  admissible  under  the  of  French  literature  at  Zurich,  and  after  his  re- 

Srees  law,  and,  in  the  absence  of  overt  acts,  turn  to  France  in  1856  became  a  journalist, 
id  not  constitute  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  He  was  Prefect  of  Lyons  during  the  war,  and 
government.  *  Prince  Napoleon,  released  from  had  to  contend  with  the  communards  under 
his  three  weeks*  confinement,  betook  himself  Amaud.  He  was  appointed  by  M.  Waddington 
to  Belgium,  where,  having  been  acknowledged  to  the  London  embassy.  Although  he  had  re- 
for  the  first  time  by  the  ex-Empress  and  a  sec-  peatedly  been  spoken  of  for  a  portfolio,  bis 
tion  of  the  party,  he  continued  the  rSle  of  rep-  friend  and  leader,  Gamhetta,  did  not  include 
resentative  of  the  imperial  cause  and  *'  Napo-  him  in  his  Cabinet.  M.  Charles  Bnin,  a  naval 
Iconic  ideas'';  but,  later,  the  old  differences  engineer  of  hiffh  reputation,  who  had  sat  in 
with  the  Bonapartist  politicians  were  renewed,  the  Chamber  since  1871,  but  without  taking  an 
and  Prince  Victor  was  induced  to  come  out  in  active  part  in  the  debates,  was  the  first  civilian 
opposition  to  his  father.  On  the  18th  of  Feb-  who  has  filled  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine.  M. 
ruary,  when  the  pretenders'  hill  was  passed  M^lines,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  lawyer 
back  to  the  popular  assembly  in  the  form  of  the  by  profession,  had  distinguished  himself  as 
Say-Waddington  amendment,  the  headless  and  an  advocate  of  protection,  and  was  reporter  of 
useless  ministry  formally  resigned.  At  this  stage  the  general  tarm  committee.  MM.  Tirard  and 
the  Paris  merchants  expressed  their  uneasiness  Cochery  had  held  the  same  positions  in  the 
in  a  petition  to  President  Gr6vy.  The  work-  preceding  Cabinet,  and  M.  lUrisson,  the  Min- 
ing-men followed  with  a  petition  for  the  expnl-  ister  of  Commerce,  was  transferred  from  the 
sion  of  the  princes  and  a  Dolder  foreign  policy.  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
The  Chamber,  on  the  return  of  the  bill,  refused  seau,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger 
to  consider  the  Senate  amendment,  dallied  politicians,  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
with  the  Barbey  compromise,  and  then  finally  Gamhetta.  M.  Raynal  was  Minister  of  Public 
sent  up  to  the  Senate  the  original  Floquet  bill.  Works,  and  M.  Feuill^  sub-Secretary  of  the 
In  the  Senate,  by  the  direwd  tactics  of  the  leader  Department  of  Justice  in  the  same  ministry, 
of  the  Right,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  had  left  MM.  Challemel-Lacour  and  Charles  Brun  rep- 
the  field  free  for  the  republican  opponents  of  resented  the  Cabinet  in  the  Senate, 
exceptional  legislation,  the  bill  was  now  re-  In  the  declaration  which  Minister  Ferry  read 
jected  by  a  majority  of  five,  after  a  month  of  in  the  Chamber,  he  announced  that  the  princes 
impassioned  discussion.  Tlie  vote  was  taken  in  the  army  would  be  placed  in  non-activity, 
February  17th.  and  the  order  was  issued  immediately.    This 
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was  done  by  Btrainlng  an  old  army  law  of  ns,  it  ought  at  least  to  feed  the  creator  of  its 

1834.  wealth  and  its  firmest  bulwark — ^the  artisan." 

RstIbIihi  <t*<Bttoiu---The  question  of  the  re-  The  task  of  providiog  work  for  the  unemployed 

vision  of  the  Oonstitution  was  the  first  one  was  tacitly  assumed  by  the  republic  from  the 

pressed  upon  the  hqw  ministry.    Dr.  Clemen-  be^ning,  though  not  freely  acknowledged  by 

ceau,  at  the  head  of  the  Radicals,  made  a  vehe-  responsible  statesmen.    It  was  the  principal 

ment  appeal  to  hare  the  question  with  which  cause  of  the  expenditures  on  public  works 

Gambetta  had  temporized  finally  decided,  and  which  created  financial  embarrassments  for  the 

sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Senate  after  the  Government.    The  mechanics  of  Paris,  Lyons, 

collision  with  the  Chamber  on  the  pretender  and  the  few  other  large  cities  where  revolu- 

question.    M.  Ferry  took  a  firm  stand,  refus-  tions  are  enacted,  stood  as  arbiters  over  the 

ing  to  subject  the  country  to  the  agitation  of  a  republic ;  but,  as  they  became  more  imbued 

dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  and  a  with  socialistic  theories,  they  became  estranged 

conflict  with  the  foes  of  the  republic  over  this  from  the  Government,  and  torn  by  internal 

delicate  question.    The  Chamber,  by  a  minority  dissensions  which  prevented  them  fiM>m  mak- 

of  150  votes,  approved  the  decision  to  postpone  ing  a  direct  impress  on  legislation ;  their  latent 

revision  until  alter  the  general  election  of  1885.  power,  however,  increased,  and  after  the  am- 

I                        Socialist  igltatlMS. — While  Prince  Bonaparte  nesty  of  the  communards  the  labor  question 

'                     was  undergoing  internment,  and  the  Floquet  bore  the  character  of  an  issue  to  be  dealt  with 

proposal  for  the  ostracism  of  the  French  princes  in  the  near  future.    Clemenceau  and  the  Badi- 

was  before  the  Chamber,  the  trial  of  the  Lyons  cals  adopted  the  less  advanced  propositions  of 

I                     Anarchists  came  to  an  end.    Prince  Krapotklne  the  Socialists,  such  as  the  revision  of  contracts 

and  the  other  accused,  52  in  number,  were  which  have  alienated  public  property,  mines, 

brought  to  trial  under  an  act  directed  against  railroads,  canals,  etc..  and  the  progressive  in- 

tbe  International  Society.    They  were  arrested  oome-taz,  as  the  platform  by  which  they  hoped 

after  the  labor  riot  at  Montoeau-les-Mines  in  to  succeed  to  power. 

1882,  and  a  disorderly  demonstration  in  Lyons  French  socialists  are  divided  into  three  prin- 

occurring  at  that  time,  consisting  of  the  explo-  cipal  schools — Blanijuists,  Collect! vists,  and 

sion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge  in  a  coffee-house.  Anarchists.    The  disciples  of  Blanqni,  the  most 

I                     They  acknowledged  and  defended  their  anarch-  conspicuous  of  whom  is  Eudea,  general  under 

ist  and  socialistic  doctrines,  but  denied  belong-  the  Commune,  is  not  a  numerous  group,  but  a 

ing  to  the  International  Association,  which  had  compact  one,  formed  of  bold  and  energetic 

I                     gone  out  of  existence.    Prince  Erapotkine  re-  men.    They  are  averse  to  the  discussion  of  so- 

I                     counted  the  story  of  his  life,  saying  that  wit-  cial  theories.    All  that  is  dear  in  their  pro- 

i                     nessing  as  the  son  of  a  Russian  serf-proprietor  gramme  is  the  political  method  whereby  they 

I                    cruelties  which  matched  the  tales  of  ^'  Uncle  would  accomplish    sweeping,  but  undefined, 

I                    Tom^s  Cabin,"  his  sympathies  were  drawn  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society,  which  is 

I                     the  oppressed,  while  the  vices  and  corruption  by  concentrating  the  power  of  the  revolution  in 

which  he  saw  in  the  Russian  military  service  few  hands,  and  granting  their  leaders  dictate* 

gave  hiqi  a  contempt  for  his  own  dass.   While  rial  authority.    They  are  therefore  pure  revo- 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  St.  Petersburg  he  lutionists,  descendants  of  the  Jacobins  of  1792. 

was  arrested  as  a  Nihilist,  and  witnessed  in  The  CoUectivists  base  their  demands  on  the 

prison  horrors  which  drove  nine  fellow-prison-  familiar  historical  and  economical  arguments 

ers  to  madness  and  eleven  to  suicide.    The  ac-  of  socialists,  and  hold  in  the  main  the  doctrines 

cnsed  Anarchists  were  convicted  of  belonging  of  the  teachers  of  German  democratic  social- 

to  an  international  organization  and  were  con-  ism.    Their  aim  is  to  make  machinery,  raw 

demned,  Prince  Krapotkine  with  three  others  materials,  and  all  the  apparatus  and  means  of 

to  five  years'  imprisonment,  ten  years  of  police  production  the  collective  property  of  society, 

surveillance,  and  five  years'  deprivation  of  civil  and  would  accomplish  this  by  a  revolutionary 

rights,  and  the  rest  to  lesser  punishments.  overthrow.    To  a  small  group,  which  has  its 

Scarcely  had  fears  from  the  Legitimists  been  headquariiers  in  Belgium,  the  appeal  to  physi- 

allayed  by  the  adoption  of  the  pretenders'  bill,  cal  force  is  repugnant   These,  Imown  as  uolin- 

and  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  sians,  expect  to  effect  the  transfer  gradually 

firmer  hands,  when  the  opposite  party  of  dis-  by  means  of  a  tax  of  26  per  cent,  on  succes- 

ruption,  the  heirs  of  the  Commune,  began  to  sion,  and  the  reversion   of  property  to  the 

lift  their  heads.    An  open-air  meeting  of  Pa-  state  where  there  are  no  direct  heirs.     The 

risian  artisans  out  of  work  was  convened  for  revolutionary  CoUectivists  are  split,  through 

March  9th  by  placards  issued  by  the  Carpenters'  personal  rivalries,  into  two  wamng  faotionSi 

Union,  announcing  as  the  order  of  the  day  ^^  To  the  larger  of  which  is  called  the  Union  Fj6d6ra* 

call  upon  the  Government  to  take  immediate  tive,  and  the  other  the  F6d6ration  du  Centre. 

measures  to  provide  bread  for  those  who  have  The  Anarchists,  represented  by  the  imprisoned 

none."    The  distress  among  the  working-peo-  Prince  Krapotkine  and  the  geographer  £lis6e 

pie,  owing  to  commercial  stagnation  and  a  se-  Rectus,  like  the  CoUectivists,  desire  to  make 
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Thej  think  that  when  society  is  organised  on  Republicans  of  having  brought  the  distress 

a  proper  basis,  the  functions  of  government  upon  the  working-class,  and  were  themselves 

and  the  principle  of  aothority  will  become  ob-  accused  of  having  instigated  the  riot  of  March 

solete,  that  practical  tasks  will  be  delegated  9th,  and  of  being  in  league  with  Anarchists, 

voluntarily,  as  outside  of  the  sphere  of  govern-  The  crisis  in  the  buiiding  trade  was  ascribed  in 

ment  they  are  in  a  great  measure,  to  persons  part  to  the  pampering  of  the  working-class  by 

who  show  the  re<}uisite  knowledge  and  skill,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  which  paid  high 

and  that,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  counsel,  wages  to  carpenters,  and  forced  up  the  scale 

informal  bodies — ^local,  indostrial,  or  more  gen-  until  work  could  be  done  in  tiie  provinces  16 

eral — ^untrammeled  by  a  rigid  legal  constitution,  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper.    Wages  were  said  to 

will  establish  themselves  spontaneously.    The  have  risen  60  per  cent,  in  the  building  trades 

Socialists  of  the  old  schools — Phalansterians,  since  1876. 

Prondhonians,  Positivists — have  ceased  agita-  A  second  demonstration  was  attempted  on 

tion.    Those  now  in  the  field,  as  they  became  Sunday,  March    11th,  but   the  Government 

more  disappointed  and  out  of  harmony  with  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  the  repression 

the  republic,  grew  violent  and  revolutionary  of  revolutionary  agitation.    A  great  number 

in  their  attituae.    The  more  politic  and  ambi-  who  took  part  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 

tious,  who  throve  by  a^tation — such  as  Louise  9th  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  short  terms 

Michel,    Lissagaray,    Kochefort,   F^lix   Pyat,  of  imprisonment.    Louise  Michel  gave  herself 

£mile  Digeon,  and  other  editors  and  orators —  up,  after  evading  the  police  for  a  week  or  two. 

did  not  compromise  themselves  by  adopting  On  June  21st  Ix>ui8e  Michel,  with  eight  other 

any  system  o^  socialistic  doctrine,  but  followed  persons,  were  put  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  in- 

the  popular  revolutionary  drift,  and  grew  more  citing  to  pillage.    This  orator  and  poet  of  the 

infliunmatory  in  their  language.  social  revolution  was  forty-six  years  old.    Be- 

The  meeting  of  the  unemployed  working-  fore  she  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  commu- 
men  was  held  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  nistio  agitator  she  was  a  school-teacher.  She 
It  was  arranged  by  one  or  the  numerous  groups  had  endured  the  horrors  of  exile  in  New  Gale- 
of  agitators,  and  was  conseauently  discouraged  donia,  and  returned  with  the  last  of  the  amnes- 
by  the  rival  agitators.  Aoout  4,000  people  tied  communards.  On  one  of  her  companions 
assranbled,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  was  found  a  revolver,  and  in  his  lodgings  ex- 
were  actually  distressed  mechanics  in  the  plosives  and  many  copies  of  a  pamphlet  such 
building-trade  and  Paris  industries.  The  po-  as  had  been  recently  distributed  among  the 
lice  kept  tiie  crowd  moving,  and  when  Louise  soldiers,  inciting  them  to  bum  their  barracks. 
Michel,  the  orator  of  the  day,  appeared,  she  He  was  a  book-agent,  named  Ponget,  twenty- 
was  interrupted  in  the  beginning  of  her  ad-  three  years  old.  The  two  prisoners  conducted 
dress.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal-cry,  the  crowd  their  own  defense,  injecting  political  sarcasms 
started  for  the  presidency,  but  were  driven  and  denunciations  into  their  pleas.  They  were 
back  by  the  police.  The  whole  programme  of  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced — ^Louise  Mi- 
the  demonstration  was  prearranged,  and  the  chel  to  six  and  Pouget  to  eight  years'  imprison- 
speotators  far  outnumbered  the  participants,  ment,  with  ten  of  police  supervision  for  both, 
many  of  them  reactionaries,  wishing  and  ex-  LaWr  LtgUatlea* — ^The  problem  of  artisans' 
pecting  a  serious  collision  with  the  police,  dwellings  was  a  branch  of  the  labor  question 
When  the  passage  of  the  Bridge  de  la  Con-  which  the  Premier  took  up  with  sympathy  and 
oorde  was  oppos^  by  the  police,  the  mob  made  zeal,  as  the  solution  would  remove  a  growing 
a  diow  of  resistance,  and  a  brief  struggle  took  evil  and  at  the  same  time  provide  work  for 
place  before  they  retired.  A  band  of  those  the  clamorous  carpenters  and  masons  of  Paris, 
who  did  not  join  the  demonstration  on  the  He  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Land 
£lys6e  followed  Louise  Michel  up  the  Boule-  Bank,  by  which  advances  would  be  made  to 
vard.  Some  of  them  entered  the  bakers'  shops  contractors  to  put  up  cottages,  constructed  on 
demanding  bread.  If  the  shopkeepers  refused  the  best  models  for  comfort  and  sanitation,  in 
to  give  them  loaves,  they  broke  the  windows  the  environs  of  Paris.  These  dwellings,  18,000 
and  helped  themselves.  This  episode  formed  in  number,  built  at  a  total  cost  of  20,000,000 
no  part  of  the  original  programme,  in  which  francs,  were  to  be  sold  to  working-men,  and 
the  assembly  and  the  police  acted  their  parts  paid  for  in  annual  payments,  which  are  some- 
with  formd  reguliulty.  Louise  Michel  dia  not  what  less  than  the  ordinary  rent  of  apartments 
suggest  the  proceedings,  but,  when  she  saw  in  the  slums  of  Paris,  but  which  will  pay  6 
them,  laughed  at  the  ingenious  idea.  per  cent,  interest  and  extinguish  the  principal 

The  carpenters' demonstration  and  march  on  m  twenty  years.    These  payments  are  giiar- 

the  residence  of  President  Gr^vy  was  only  one  anteed  by  the  Government    At  the  same  time, 

of  many  signs  that  the  French  working-man,  the  municipality  of   Paris  guaranteed  loans 

now  mnched  by  hard  times,  was  determined  amounting  to  60  millions,  at  the  same  rate  of 

to  call  the  repnbUc  to  account  for  neglecting  interest  and  conditions  of  amortization,  for  the 

social  legislation.    The  excitement  was  intense  construction  of  model  tenement-houses  con- 

among  all  chisses.    The  political  parties  all  en-  taining  26,000  dwellings.  The  rents  range  from 

deavored  to  make  capital  out  of  the  situation.  160  to  800  francs  per  annum.    The  tenants  arc 

The  Bonapartists  and  Legitimists  accused  the  partly  relieved  from  taxes.    The  same  system  is 
VOL.  xxui.— 24    A 
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to  be  extended  to  the  provinces,  where  greatly  of  the  hardships  which  the  French  clergy  had 
increased  rents  and  industrial  aepression  have  to  suffer  under  the  republic,  and  asking  his  in- 
created  the  same  house-famine.  fluence  to  procure  an  amelioration  of  tlieir  con- 

The  cost  of  living  among  French  working-  dition,  and  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the 

people  was  computed  from  inquiries  at  Mul-  republic  and  the  Vatican.     M.  Gr6vy  replied 

house  by  M.  Armangaud,  a  statistician,  to  range  in  a  conciliatory  manner.    This  reply  was  fol- 

from  1,100  to  8,000  iirancs  per  annum.   Of  the  lowed  by  a  despatch  irom  M.  Jules  Ferry, 

total,  rent  consumes  15  per  cent,  clothing  16  pointing  out  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  govern- 

per  cent.,  food  61  per  cent.,  and  miscellaneous  ment  to  check  a  movement  against  the  clericaLs 

expenses  8  per  cent    Of  the  expenditure  for  while  the  latter  remained  so  essentially  hostile, 

food,  83  per  cent  is  for  bread,  14  per  cent,  for  Wan  tai  Ttafifai  aad  Ma4agiiicirt— The  colonial 

meat,  13  per  cent,  for  milk,  24  per  cent  for  policy  which  was  adopted  as  more  )>rofitable 

groceries,  and  16  per  cent,  for  other  aliments,  than  a  European  foreign  policy — ^that  is,  as  a 

Jwllciteie  BUI* — A  bill  passed  the  National  renunciation,  as  far  as  the  republic  is  concerned, 

Assembly,  without  encountering  the  expected  of  the  revenge  idea,  and  an  escape  from  the 

difficulty  in  the  Senate,  which  forms  part  of  a  risks  ami  disquiet  of  the  situation  created  by 

general  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  judica-  Gambetta — gave  the  Government  and  the  pub- 

ture  elaborated  by  Gambetta  and  Oazot,  Presi-  lie  much  to  occupy  themselves  with  in  1888 

dent  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.    The  French  (see  articles  on  Tonquin  and  Madaoaboab). 

judiciary  still  consisted  under  the  republic  in  The  intention  to  establish  a  protectorate  in 

great  part  of  members  of  the  hereditary  caste  Tonquin  was  announced  in  the  beginning  of 

who  under  the  ancient  rSgime  transmitted  the  May,  and  the  first  vote  of  credit  sanctioning 

ermine  from  father  to  son.    The  smallness  of  the  scheme  obtained.    That  same  month  came 

the  stipends  precluded  lawyers  from  accepting  tidings  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Riviere, 

judicial  positions,  and  the  exclusive  cirde  of  Thenceforth  the  credits  were  granted  with 

ttie  descendants  of  the  old  noblesse  de  robe  made  practical  unanimity,  and  the  Government  was 

it  unpleasant  for  any  one  not  of  their  own  class  supported  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 

to  enter  the  magistracy,  though  he  had  a  private  and  the  diplomatic  confiict  with  China, 

fortune  sufficient  to  sustain  its  expensive  state.  The  dimculties  with  the  Hova  government 

The  judgments  rendered   by  this  provincial  in  Madagascar  were  a  heritage  from  the  Du- 

aristooraoy  in  political  oases  have  been  a  scan-  derc  ministry.    At  about  the  time  of  Rivi^re^s 

daL    They  have  refused  to  give  effect  to  laws  defeat  the  French  men-of-war  bombarded  the 

directed  against  monarchical  and  clerical  in-  Malagasy  ports.   The  operations,  and  the  Shaw 

trigue,  and  have  persisted  in  treating  republi-  affair,  which  was  settled  by  paying  the  ag- 

oans  as  though  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  grieved  missionary,  are  elsewhere  described, 

established  order.    Gambetta  was,  for  instance,  lisitt  It  Oe  Uig  of  SiMfait — ^In  August  an  ar- 

condemned  to  four  months'  imprisonment  for  tide  denouncing  the  French  as  disturbers  of 

declaring  that  Marshal  MacMahon  must  yield  the  peace  of  Europe  appeared  in  the  '■''  North 

to  the  will  of  the  nation  or  resign,  and  2,700  German  Gazette."    As  soon  as  the  annoyance 

sentences  were  recorded  against  republicans  caused  by  this  had  subsided  in  France,  the  Ger- 

for  resisting  by  legal  methods  the  revolutionary  man  Emperor  appointed  the  King  of  Spain,  on 

plot  of  the  monarchists  to  overturn  the  repub-  his  visit  to  Berlin,  colonel  of  a  regiment  sta- 

iio.    Gambetta's  project  of  reform  was  to  re-  tioned  at  Strasburg,  which  appointment  was 

duce  the  excessive  number  of  judges,  increase  deemed  by  the  French  a  deliberate   insult 

the  salaries,  and  recruit  the  bench  entirely  Preparations  had  been  made  to  give  the  King, 

from  the  legal  profession.    The  judicature  act  on  his  return  from  the  autumn  manoeuvres  at 

suspended  the  irremovability  of  judges  for  three  Hamburg,  a  warm  welcome  to  Paris.    The 

months  in  order  to  enable  Minister  FeniU^e  to  Radicals  now  raised  an  outcry,  and  it  was 

reduce  their  number  by  selecting  and  retiring  feared  that  some  disturbance  might  take  place. 

600  of  them  on  pensions.  On  September  29th,  on  arriving  at  the  station, 

Aatt-Oerieal  LegislattM.— M.  Gr^vy,  at  the  re-  the  King  was  formally  greeted  by  M.  Gr6vy 

ception  of  the  new  Papal  nuncio,  Mgr.  Camille  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  but,  outside  the  station, 

de  Rende,  assured  him  that  *'the  protection  and  throaghout  the  whole  of  the  King^s  drive 

due  to  religion,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  to  the  embassy,  a  mob  assailed  him  witli  groans, 

bonds  of  friendship  existing  between  France  and  cries  of  ^^  Down  with  the  Uhlan  t  *'    On 

and  the  Holy  See,  will  be  the  object  of  our  subsequently   paying  an  official  visit  to  M. 

constant  solicitude."    The  deputies,  however,  Gr6vy  at  the  £lys6e,  a  crowd  made  a  rush 

evinced  by  a  number  of  enactments  their  hos-  at   the   carriage,  and   the  King  was   again 

tih'ty  to  the  Church.    The  Chamber  abolished  mobbed  and  insulted.     Next  day  Presidenft 

the  state  subsidies  to  hospital  chaplains,  and  Gr6vy  paid  a  visit  to  the  King,  and,  in  the 

decided  that  there  should  be  no  division  be-  name  of  France,  begged  that  he  would  no( 

t ween  the  Christian  and  Israelite  portions  of  a  identify  her  with  the  **  wretches"  who  haj 

cemetery,  from  which  even  the  cross  at  the  compromised  her  renown  by  demonstration! 

entrance  was  to  be  removed.    Recognizing  M.  which  he  repudiated ;  he  also  prayed  the  Kin^ 

Gr^vy^s  disposition  for  conciliation,  the  Pope,  to  attend  the  state  banquet  which  was  to  be 

in  June,  sent  him  a  private  letter  complaining  held  in  his  M^esty^s  honor  at  the  Elys^e  that 
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eyening.  The  King  conBented,  on  coodition  The  London  Friends*  Tract  Aasociation  had 
that  the  apology  tendered  bj  President  Gr^vy  issued  during  the  year  181,828  tracts,  inolud- 
shotdd  be  made  public.  President  Gr^vy  agreed  ing  editions  in  French,  German,  and  Welsh, 
to  this,  and  the  King  attended  the  banquet,  Reports  were  made  at  the  Indiana  Yearly 
leaving  the  next  morning  for  Madrid.  The  Meetmg,  in  September,  concerning  home-mis- 
mere  publication  of  the  explanations  in  the  sion  meetings,  prison  meetings,  and  temoer- 
official  gazette  was  not  objected  to,  but  the  ance  union  meetings  that  had  been  held  dur- 
demand  for  a  diplomatic  document  was  not  ac-  ing  the  year.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  temperance 
ceded  to.  hM  received  especial  attention,  and  h(M  made 

CaUMt  itPMilwi.  The  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  great  progress.  The  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
Thibaudin,  was  a  disturbing  element  in  the  ing  has  the  distribution  of  two  funds — the 
Cabinet  from  the  beginning.  He  sought  his  Lindley  Murray  Fund,  of  $50,000,  the  interest 
support  from  the  Radical  factions,  and  be-  of  which  is  distributed  among  charities ;  and 
came  graduaUy  estranged  from  his  colleagues,  the  Moscher  Fund,  of  $18,000,  which  is  devoted 
Though  he  displayed  ability  and  energy,  and  to  the  distribution  of  books  relating  to  the  in- 
elaborated  important  improvements  in  the  ser-  terests  of  the  Friends, 
vice,  he  imported  into  the  army  more  of  the  The  Associated  Committee  of  Friends  on 
political  element  which  continnidly  weakens  its  Indian  Affairs  received  during  the  year  end- 
efficiency  by  destroying  the  eiprit  du  eorpt  ing  in  June,  1888,  $4,188,  and  expended  $8,- 
that  formerly  existed.  By  revising  to  allow  171.  Seven  boarding-schools  and  ten  daj- 
Gen.  Gallifet  to  conduct  the  caval^  manoeu-  schools  were  sustained,  and  three  schools 
vres,  he  came  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues,  among  the  Shawnees  in  the  Cherokee  country 
but  was  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  insult  were  assisted  by  the  committee ;  and  the 
to  King  Alfonso,  Gen.  Thibaudin,  who  was  schools  in  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Osage,  and  Chey- 
blamed  for  not  taking  precautions,  and  who  enne  and  Arapahoe  affendes  returned  an  en- 
had  reftised  to  take  part  in  the  reception,  re-  roUment  of  602  pupils.  Arrangements  had 
signed  his  office.  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Indiana 

He  Pilget — ^The  finance  committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
Chamber  insisted  on  a  balanced  budget,  and  tion  of  Indian  children  at  White's  Manual  La- 
little  progress  was  made  until  the  autumn  ses-  bor  Institute,  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  in  behalf  of 
sion,  which  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  M.  which  $8,204  had  been  raised  for  the  provis- 
Tirard's  rectified  estimates  still  showed  a  defi-  ion  of  buUdings,  and  where  fourteen  boys  and 
cit  of  65  millions.  He  was  compelled  to  sub-  thirteen  girls  had  been  received.  Indian  girls 
mit,  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  balance,  wIjo  were  taken  to  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  were 
to  a  reduction  in  the  sinking-fund  appropria-  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  school, 
tion,  although  he  had  declare  on  taking  office  The  progress  which  has  been  made  within 
that  the  amortization  should  on  no  account  be  the  Society  of  Friends  in  adaptation  to  the 
intermitted.  changed  conditions  of  modem  life  and  thought 

FUENINk  The  Orthodox  branch  of  the  So-  is  practically  exemplified  in  the  revised  version 
ciety  of  Friends  includes  the  I^ndon  and  Dub-  of  the  "  Book  of  Christian  Discipline  "  which 
lin  Yearly  Meetings ;  eleven  Yearly  Meetings  was  issued,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
in  America,  viz.,  thotie  of  Canada,  New  £ng-  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  members  of  the  society 
land,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  in  November.  The  present  edition  is  the 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  fourth  that  has  been  made  since  the  book  was 
and  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  and  small  first  published,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
bodies  in  Norway  and  Australia.  These  meet-  century.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
ings  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  missions  in  parts :  The  first  part^  relating  to  **  Christian 
India,  Madagascar  (where  the  Friends  co-op-  Doctrine,*'  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  tlie 
erate  with  the  London  Missionary  Society),  journal  of  George  Fox,  and  from  the  mini]^tes 
Mount  Lebanon  in  Syria,  in  Mexico,  among  of  the  yearly  meetings;  the  second  part 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  in  the  home  treats  of  ^  Church  Practice  *';  and  the  third 
countries  of  the  several  bodies.  The  reports  part,  on  ^*  Church  Government,"  relates  to  the 
made  to  the  meetings  and  the  statistical  re-  order  of  meetings,  the  functions  of  officers, 
turns  show  that  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  the  mode  of  transferring  members,  and  other 
society,  which  was  remarked  several  years  ago,  internal  regulations.  The  changes  made  in  re- 
has  been  arrested,  and  that,  except  in  some  of  vision,  which  are  considerable  in  number,  are 
the  Eastern  meetings  in  the  United  States,  the  chiefly  in  the  second  and  thn*d  parts.  Some  of 
masses  of  the  members  are  young.  them  have  been  rendered  proper  by  changes 

The  statistical  reports  for  1882  show  the  made  in  the  civil  laws  since  the  last  edition 

number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  book  was  issued,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  18,000,  be-  repeal  of  compulsory  church-rates;   some  by 

sides  some  6,790  persons  who  were  not  mem-  changes  of  opinion  within  the  society ;   and 

hers,  but  who  usually  attended  Friends*  meet-  some  by  the  desire  of  the  body  to  include 

ings.     About  85,000  persons,  only  8,000  of  later  advices  than  those  that  had  previously 

wbom  regularly  attended  Friends*  meetings,  appeared.    While  the  roles  against  *' foolish 

were  receivinginstruction  in  First-day  schools,  and  wicked  pastimes,^'  denouncing  as   such 
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"  balk,  gaming-plaoes,  horae-racea,  and  play-  longed  testimonj  against  war  is  added  an  ez« 
booses,''  still  stand,  advice  is  now  added  en-  tract  from  a  former  eipression  of  tbe  society 
forcing  the  ^*daty  of  taking  needful  recrea-  against  *' military  centers."  The  ^^Qaeries," 
tion,"  without  which,  it  is  observed,  neither  or  questions  to  be  answered  by  meetings  to 
physical  nor  mental  facolties  can  be  preserved  their  superior  meetings,  are  simplified  and  so 
m  a  healthy  condition.  The  counsel  against  modified  as  to  bring  them  into  doeer  accord 
the  nse  of  music  is  removed,  while  the  cau-  with  the  circumstances  of  modem  life ;  a  sum- 
tion  against  musical  entertainments,  especially  mary  is  given  of  a  simplified  form  of  marriage 
against  those  *^  musical  exhibitions  in  which  an  regtdations,  and  considerable  space  is  occupied 
attempt  is  made  to  combine  religion  with  a  with  the  statement  of  the  rules  in  regard  to  re- 
certain  amount  of  amusement,'^  is  retained,  movals,  appeals,  arbitration,  and  other  inter- 
Hie  testimony  against  ^^  ecclefliastiotd  de-  nal  arrangements  of  the  society.  The  changes 
mands  "  is  modified,  but  a  minute  is  retained  that  are  recorded  are  chiefly  those  that  have 
expressing  continued  belief  that  the  ^^  union  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  yeara  but 
of  the  Oliurch  with  the  state  derives  no  sup-  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  placed  in  the  omciol 
port  from  the  New  Testament."    To  the  pro*  code  or  law  of  the  denomination. 

G 

Cli&    For  many  years  gas-manufactare  has  candescent  coke,  thus  producing  carbonic-oxide 

been  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  in-  gas  and  hydrogen.    The  gas  rises  into  the  oven 

dustriea,  but  the  past  ten  years  have  seen  a  containing  the  retorts,  where  it  meets  a  new 

great  advance  in  coal-gas  processes,  and  the  supply  of  heated  air.     A  vivid,  intensely  hot 

successful  development  of  the  manufacture  of  combustion  takes  place,  beating  the  retorts 

water-gas.  containing  the  coaL    The  hot  gases  from  the 

The  great  improvements  introduced  into  the  combustion  pass  off  through  flues,  parallel  with 

coal-gas  mann&cture  may  be  referred  to  the  other  flues,  through  which  the  second  air-sup- 

f  umaoe,  retort-charging,  and  scrubbing.    The  ply  enters.    This  heats  the  air  before  the  final 

general  process  is  simple,  and  does  not  admit  combustion,  and  in  this  heating  of  the  air  is 

of  much  further  development.  seen  to  some  extent  the  regenerative  element 

FanuMM. — ^About  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  of  the  Siemens  furnace.  The  modifications 
prevailing  ideas  of  gas-engineers  was,  that  a  just  described  amount  to  a  more  compact  and 
yield  of  9,500  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  and  of  cheaper  construction  of  the  some  device.  The 
6,000  cubic  feet  per  retort  daily,  was  good  prao-  results  achieved  by  them  affect  economy  of 
tice.  The  belief  prevailed  that  a  higher  neat,  labor,  economy  of  fuel,  and  higher  heata,  with 
productive  of  higher  yields,  would  injure  the  consequent  higher  yields.  The  improved  fur- 
quality  of  the  gas.  Later  experience  has  con-  naces  are  so  disposed  that  less  labor  is  required 
troverted  this  idea.  The  tendency  toward  high-  in  working  them.  Tbe  heat  developed  in  the 
er  heats  has  grown,  and  the  sizeof  retorts  has  in-  fireplace  is  comparatively  low,  so  that  less  de- 
creased, until  yields  of  11,420  cubic  feet  per  ton  terioration  of  tne  furnace  takes  place  and  less 
and  9,000  cubic  feet  or  more  per  retort  are  fre-  labor  is  required  in  removing  the  slag.  The 
quentiy  reached.  It  is  especially-  in  New  £ng-  saving  in  fuel  amounts  to  80  per  cent 
land  that  these  results  are  attained.  The  revo-  At  first  sig^t  it  would  appear  that  the  heat 
lution  in  metallurgy  and  glass-making,  due  to  developed  in  the  furnace  in  the  carbonic-oxide 
the  invention  of  the  Siemens  regeuerative  fur*  combustion  is  lost,  as  it  is  not  applied  directly 
naoe,  is  known  to  all  scientific  readers.  It  was  to  heating  the  retorts.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
not  tUl  several  years  after  its  invention  that  as  the  carbonio-oxide  gas  is  generated  at  a  high 
gas-engineers  adopted  it.  It  was  found  to  an-  temperature,  enters  the  oven  when  very  hot, 
swer  tSl  expectations,  but  presented  some  ob-  and  so  transmits  tiie  heat  of  the  furnace  to  the 
jeotionable  features.  To  contain  the  regenera-  retorts.  As  in  the  original  Siemens  furnace, 
tive  chambers  of  the  furnaces,  a  large  excava-  both  elements,  gas  and  air,  are  hot  The  in- 
tion  was  necessary,  involving  considerable  ad-  crease  in  the  temperature  of  the  retorts  is  very 
ditional  expense  in  building  the  furnaces.  The  remarkable ;  comparatively  small  retorts  car- 
gas-generator  was  an  extra  and  costly  piece  of  bonize  large  amounts  of  coaL  The  increased 
apparatus.  Serious  changes  were  necessary  expense  of  the  improved  furnaces  can  be  re- 
wherever  the  new  furnaces  were  introduced  conped  to  a  certidn  extent  by  the  fewer  or 
into  old  retort-houses.  Several  modified  ftur-  smaller  retorts  necessary, 
naces  were  invented,  combining  some  of  the  Hel-Ctke  llrtag. — Any  one  who  is  familiar 
characteristics  of  Siemens's  furnace  with  tliose  with  the  old  gas  processes  must  have  been  im* 
of  the  old  retort-bench.  The  new  furnaces  are  pressed  with  the  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
all  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles,  of  coke.  It  is  drawn  red-hot  from  the  retorts, 
The  fireplace  is  deep,  with  a  grate  of  very  cooled  off  by  dashing  water  upon  it,  and  when 
small  area.  A  limited  supply  of  air,  sometimes  perfectly  cold  a  portion  of  it  is  used  for  the 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  steam,  is  admitted  fires.  Some  of  the  furnaces  just  described  use 
below,  and  paasea  through  the  thick  bed  of  in-  the  hot  coke  as  it  comes  from  the  retorts.    It 
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is  oharged.  directly  into  them,  thus  not  only  ToMng  disks,  perforated  with  manj  holes, 

saving  that  amonnt  of  heat,  which  is  less  than  whose  lower  aress  dip  into  water.    The  gas 

might  he  imagined,  hat  also  saving  the  labor  of  passes  through  these  disks  and  is  thereby  very 

again  handling  the  coke.    In  one  of  the  large  efficiently  washed.    The  water  is  so  distnbnted 

works  of  this  city,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  that  the  first  disk  is  moistened  with  dean  wa«> 

deemed  advisable  to  introdnce  the  new  far*  ter,  the  next  with  the  weakest  ammooiacal 

naoes,  an  economy  of  labor  and  fiiel  is  secnred  liquor,  and  so  on,  the  water  regnliu'ly  passing 

by  charging  the  old  style  of  furnaces  with  hot  from  end  to  end  of  the  scmb^r,  against  the 

coke  as  it  comes  from  the  retort    It  is  drawn  current  of  the  gas. 

into  a  peculiarly  shaped  iron  barrow,  wbicK  is  Other  taprffeaeitk — In  the  purifiostion  of 

then  wheeled  in  front  of  the  funmce-door,  and  gas  the  general  practice  has  adhered  to  lime. 

the  coke  is  pnshed  in.  8ome   very   remarkable    results    have    been 

lelsiMlaigtagi — ^Manyeffbrts  have  been  made  achieved  with  bone-black,  but  they  have  led 
here  and  abroad  to  do  away  with  the  laborious  to  no  extensive  practical  use.  Heating  the 
handrchaiging.  Apparatus  lias  been  tried  by  gas  with  a  small  percentage  of  air  before  pnri- 
which  a  scoop  of  the  length  of  a  retort  was  ncation  has  also  been  tried,  but  with  only  ex- 
introduced  by  machinery  into  the  retort,  and  perlmental  results.  A  new  method  of  work- 
was  then  inverted,  opened,  or  had  its  bottom  mg  purifiers  has  been  introduced.  Purifiers 
withdrawn,  droppnig  the  charge  of  coal  upon  are  arranged  universally  in  sets  of  four,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.  These  machines  are  center  seal  arranged  to  keep  three  of  them 
preceded  by  another  one  which  draws  the  coke  continuously  working,  and  one  d  the  set  al- 
from  the  retort.  In  all  cases  they  work  on  the  ways  off  for  cleaning  and  refilling.  By  the 
principle  of  the  old-fashioned  *^  ^wing-rake."  new  system  either  three  or  four  purifiers  can 
The  coke  is  raked  or  hoed  out  of  the  retort,  be  kept  in  operaticm.  Three  are  used  while 
exactly  as  in  the  old  hand-process.  A  very  the  fourth  is  being  replenished,  after  which 
ingenioas  maohine  has  reoentiy  been  intro-  four  are  put  to  work,  and  kept  so  until  the 
dnoed  for  charging  retorts,  in  which  a  Jet  of  third  purifier  stains  lead-paper,  then  the  center 
steam  is  made  to  drive  the  coal  before  it  into  seal  is  turned  so  as  to  reduce  the  working 
the  retorts  As  may  he  surmised,  this  is  of  number  to  three,  while  the  other  one  is  cleaned 
extremely  simple  construction.  A  steam  noz-  out  and  refilled.  A  double  center  seal  of  pe- 
xle  is  arranged  with  a  quick-opening  valve  ouliar  construction  is  reauired  for  this  process, 
so  that  a  sudden  puff  of  steam  can  be  dis-  The  general  idea  is  to  Keep  four  purifiers  at 
charged.  A  scoop  or  pipe  leads  the  coal  down  work  whenever  possible,  only  reducing  to  three 
in  front  of  the  nozzle,  and,  by  a  succession  of  when  one  is  to  be  cleaned  out 
openings  of  the  valve,  tlie  coid  is  driven  in  two  Wilif  Caii — ^In  this  subject  we  meet  with  a 
or  three  installments  into  tiie  retort  By  grad-  genuine  revolution.  For  many  years  it  was 
uating  the  force  of  the  jets  of  steam,  the  coal  the  dream  of  engineers  to  obtain  its  hydrogen 
can  he  deposited  with  great  regularity  along  from  water  and  utilize  it  for  gas.  Patent  after 
the  entire  length  of  the  retort.  An  unsuccess-  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  hydrogen  pro- 
ful  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  same  cesses,  which  generally  were  based  on  two 
principle  m  discharging  retorts.  principles — reduction  of  steam  by  heated  car- 

The  great  objection  to  the  mechanical  stokers  oon,  or  by  heated  iron.    In  the  first  process, 

was  their  size,  complexity,  and  consequent  ex-  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen, 

pense.    By  the  use  of  the  steam-jet  these  ob-  theoretically  in  equal  volumes,  is  produced, 

jectionable  features,  at  least,  were  to  a  great  In  the  second  process  hydrogen  only  is  gener- 

extent  obviated.  ated,  in  volume  three  fourths  that  of  the  car- 

SffiMeifc — It  is  surprising  how  long  it  took  bon  gases.    As  carbon,  molecule  for  molecule, 

gas- engineers  to  learn  to  wash  the  ammonia  is  far  cheaper  than  iron,  and  as  it  produces  a 

out  of  gas.    For  years,  hardly  an  attempt  was  greater  volume  of  gas  per  molecule,  it  is  uni- 

made  to  remove  the  ammonia  economically  versally  used  for  the  production  of  the  hydro- 

and  thoroughly.    William  Mann,  of  England,  gen.    The  only  departure  from  this  rule  is 

was  one  of  the  earliest  to  enter  the  field.    He  where  a  balloon  is  to  be  inflated ;  then  iron 

introduced  his  coke-scrubbers  at  many  English  may  be  used  to  decompose  the  steam,  as  it 

works,  where  they  met  with  complete  success,  gives  a  far  lighter  gas.    Thus  the  hydrogen- 

Their  construction  is  very  simple,  their  effi-  gas,  so  often  named  by  the  water-gaa  engineer, 

ciency  being  due  to  their  size.    They  are  iron  is  really  a  mixture,  containing  only  60  per  cent 

towers,  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  of  its  name-giving  element 

which  are  filled  with  coke,  and  supplied  with  The  fiame  of  this  ^'hydrogen,*'  as  we  shall 

water  at  the  top;  this,  trickling  down  through  call  it,  is  blue,  and  practically  non-lnminons. 

the  coke,  effectually  absorbs  the  ammonia  from  It  resembles  the  lamoent  flame  seen  on  the 

the  gas,  which  is  driven  up  through  the  mass,  upper  surface  of  a  hard-coal  fire,  its  blue  color 

licas  than  a  gallon  of  water  suffices  for  each  being  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide  it  contains, 

thousand    cubic   feet  of  gas.     Ammoniacal  To  be  of  use  in  gas-lighting,  it  must  be  made 

liquor  of  improved  quality  and  high  commer-  luminous.    It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  in  the 

oial  value  is  also  thus  obtained.    Another  form  future,  but  to-day,  whether  it  be  electric  light 

fk  scmbber  contains  a  series  of  vertical  re-  or  gaslight,  candles  or  oil,  the  source  of  all 
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artificial  iUnmiDation  Ib  incandMcent  carbon,  of  this  oapola,  or  gaaof^n,  are  one  or  mora 

To  render  non-lnminons  hydrogen  luminooB,  capclas,  filled  with  fire-briok,  Btacbod  loosely, 

carbon  bo*  to  be  added  to  it.    Imitaling  the  like  those  in  a  Siemens  regenerator.      The 

oonsUtntion  of  ou&l-gas  as  nearly  aa  possible,  products  of  combnition  from  the  gasogen  pass 

gaaeons  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin,  oleflne,  through  a  pipe  into  the  regenerative  copol& 

and  aromatic  series  are  introdnced   by  the  and  heat  toe  contents  to  a  white  heat.    The 

tDanofactarer.    Owing  to  the  enormoas  de-  nest  step  in  the  process  is  to  turn  off  the  air 

velopment  of  the  petroleum  industry,  large  and  admit  steam  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal  In 

smoaota  of  petroleum  and  naphtha  have  been  the  first  cupola,  or  gasogen.   At  the  same  time 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  gaa-manafaotarer  a  small  stream  of  naphtha,  or  crude  petroJenm, 

at  a  low  price,  and  these  form  very  adrao'  is  admitted  to  the  gasogen  at  its  top.    The 

tageons  sources  for  the  production  of  the  hy-  steam  rises  through  the  hot  coal  and  is  deoom- 

drocarbons.    'Without  them  or  some  eqaiva-  posed  thereby,  forming  carbonic  oxide  and 

lent,  water-gas  could  not  be  made  in  compe-  nyilrogen.    As  the  gas  thus  formed  in  enor- 

tition  with  coal-gas.    To-day  naphtha  rauges  moos  rolumea  pasttes  upward  and  oat  of  the 

in  price  from  two  to  five  cents  a  gallon.    To  gasogen  it  meets  with  the  inflowing  petroleum 

irbnret  1,000  feet  of  water-gas,  five  gallons  or  naphtha,  and  the  Tapors  prodaced  there- 


of naphtha  ore  required.    When  it  is  remem-    from,  and  carries  the  rich  vapors  on  into  the 
hered  that  the  total  cost  of  the  material  from    re^nerator.    The  mixed  gas  and  rapors  p 
which  1,000  feet  of  gas  ia  made  is  less  than    through  the  hot  bricks  and  acquire  &  nigh  ti 


fifty  cents,  the  importance  of  cheap  naphtha  perature.     The  Tapor  of  naphttia  is  decom- 

will  he  evident.  posed  and  converted  into  olefiant  and  other 

Water-gas  prooesaee  can  be  arranged  nnder  light-giving  gases.  In  the  language  of  the  gas- 
two  heads— regenerative  and  non- regenerative,  engiueer,  the  gas  is  "  fixed."  From  the  regeu- 
Two  of  the  firal-Dsmed  prooessea  may  be  de-  erating  onpola  it  is  conducted  throngh  ordinary 
■oribed,  and  one  of  the  latter.  pnrifying  and  scrubbing  apparatns  to  the  ga»- 

ns  Law*  FtWMh— All  the  water-gas  process-  holders.    The  gas-making  period  lasts  as  loeg 

es  are  the  growth  of  engineering  experience,  aa  the  heating  period.    Twice  or  oltener  in  the 

even  if,  in  their  original  oonoeption,  tiiej  rep-  hour  the  valves  are  changed,  and  the  steam 

resent  inventions.    They  are  protected  by  nn-  and  naphtha  are  shut  off  and  air  is  blown  in, 
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merona  patents.    In  the  Lowe  process  the  coal,  and  the  reverse.    Thus  the  operation  is  Inter- 

nsnally  anthracite,  is  contained  in  a  onpola  or  mittent,  gas-making  occupying  only  half  of  the 

blast-fumaoe.    By  blowing  Mr  throngh  it,  after  time.    To  make  the  procem  oontdn nous  two 

ignition,  for  fW>m  fifteen  to  forty-five  minntei,  seta  of  apparatus  mnet  be  used.    The  operation 

it  is  brought  to  an  intense  heat.    By  the  ude  of  coal-gas  making  is  also  intermittent,  bnl  to 
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a  less  extent.    The  coal  In  the  gaaogen  U  re-  before  It  reaches  the  gawKen.     Then,  veir 

sewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  interior  ia  high1;anperheated,  it  pasae«  downward  through 

cleaned  out  at  longer  interTols,  hut  the  beat  ia  the  hot  coal  and  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  en- 

kept  op  for  long  peritfda.  pola.  and  Is  decomposed  into  water-gas.    At 

The  distinctive  difference  between  the  mode  the  top  of  the  gasogen  there  ia  an  aperture, 

of  applying  the  beat  in  thisandiDtheordinarj  throng  which  a  quantity  of  coal-dust  is  ad- 

«oal-gta  prooeaa  will  b«  noticed.    In  mokinK  mitted  daring  the  gas-making  period.     Be- 

rfhimbitaminonsooal  the  material  is  heaud  markable  as  it  seema,  the  steam  is  so  highly 
;]oBe  retorts  set  in  a  farosoe.  The  heat  is  superheated  that  its  own  beat  is  enough  to 
applied  to  tbeir  exteriors.  Fire-da;  ia  not  a  oanae  it  to  be  decomposed  by  tlie  coal-dnat. 
good  oonductor  of  heat,  bnt  the  beat  of  the  Ibis  ia  au  true,  that  in  the  original  process 
furnace  is  paahed  until  the  retort  ia  heated  the  current  was  not  drawn  through  the  coal- 
through.  All  tbe  heat  the  coal  gets  cornea  cupola  at  all.  The  gsa  waa  drawn  off  aa  soon 
through  three  inches  of  fire-clay.  This  ig  an  as  the  contact  between  thednst  end  steam  bad 
eztremetj  wasteful  way  of  applying  heat.  In  been  effected.  Bnt  it  was  found  that,  though 
the  Lowe  process  the  heat  ia  applied  directly,  the  steam  waa  well  decomposed,  the  gas  con- 
tbe  same  aurfooe  of  the  fire-brick  being  alter-  tained  a  great  deal  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  To 
nately  heated  by  the  products  of  combustion,  remedy  this  tronble,  the  eas  was  passed  down- 
snd  cooled  by  imparting  its  beat  to  the  gaaea  ward  through  the  hot  oou.  Thus  in  the  Strong 
pasalDg  over  it  The  candle-power  of  the  gas  process  the  air  and  steam  go  in  exactly  oppo- 
IS  onder  good  control,  being  regolated  by  the  site  directions;  in  tbe  Lowe  process  they  t'ol- 
admisdon  of  naphtha  or  petroleum.  low  the  same  oourse.  Tbe  alternate  periods  of 
Iks  BIrMg  Tnttm, — This  is  applied  to  the  heating  and  gaa-making  are  eomctimea  very 
prodnetion  of  hydrogen  only.  Aain  the  former  short;  they  have  been  reduced  to  five  minutes 
method,  at  least  two  cupolas  are  essential,  one  each.  In  this  proc«Ba  the  same  system  of  di< 
containing  ooal,  the  other  fire-brioks.  Assam-  root  heating  is  employed,  bnt  no  naphtha  i* 
need,  and  a  non-lnmluoas  heating  gas  is  pro- 

aesas 

rfal"* 
ks  to 

TesBii 
Uas- 
aoeaa, 


iag  tliat  tbe  heating  Is  taking  place,  the  conrse  the  whole  operation  of  gas-m^ing  is  one,  and 

of  theoperation  is  tbe  same  as  that  already  de-  can  not  be  divided  into  atepa.    Tbe  Mnnicipul 

scribed  for  the  Lowe  proceas.    When  tbe  heat-  process,  on  tbe  other  hand,  divides  itself  into 

ing  period  ia  over,  the  air  ia  shut  off  and  ateam  three  phases :  gas-generating,  carbureting,  and 

b  admitted,  bnt  the  steam  enters  the  apparatus  roasting  or  filing.     Tbe  divisioD  makes  the  pro- 

at  the  farther  end  of  tbe  regenerating  cupola,  cess  susceptible  of  closer  watching  snd  more 

It  passes  through  all  the  intensely  heated  brick  accnrate  adjustment     Whether  this  advantage 
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oompenaateB  for  ita  gp-eater  eomi^exitj,  and  be  heated.  Theoretically,  it  is  the  more  per- 
less  rational  application  of  heat,  is  an  open  feet  process  of  the  two. 
qaestion.  Theoretioallj,  it  is  the  most  imper-  The  trouble  with  water-gas  is  the  production 
feet  of  the  systems;  practically,  it  seems  to  be  of  naphthalene.  Fortunately,  this  does  not 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  any.  Its  expensive  go  outside  of  the  works,  and  it  is  disposed 
apparatus  is  its  worst  point.  Hydrogen  or  of  there  in  yarious  ways.  It  is  dissipated 
water-gas  is  generated  just  as  in  the  other  pro-  by  steam,  or  is  dissolved  in  naphtha,  and  Uius 
cosses,  by  alternate  admission  of  air  and  steam  pumped  out  of  the  siphons.  A  strong  solntion 
into  the  lower  part  of  a  cupola-furnace  filled  of  naphthalene  is  sometimes  obtained,  that  de- 
with  incandescent  anthracite.  When  air  is  ad-  posits  on  evaporation  lai^  quantities  of  the  ob- 
mitted  to  blow  up  the  coal,  a  valve  on  the  top  noxious  crystals  in  a  solid  mass, 
of  an  outlet-pipe  is  opened,  and  the  products  Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
of  combustioD  are  suffered  to  escape  into  the  production  of  this  gas,  but  the  principal  ^rpes 
air,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  six  or  eight  feet  follow  the  ones  described.  Betort  processes 
high.  Ail  this  heat  goes  to  waste.  After  halt  have  been  used  to  some  extent.  In  these,  an- 
an  hour's  bio  wring,  air  is  turned  oft  and  steam  tliracite  ooal  is  charged  into  retorts,  heated  by 
admitted.  The  flame  escaping  from  the  top  of  a  fire  just  as  in  ordinary  coal-gas  making,  and 
the  cupola  quickly  changes  in  appearance,  be-  steam  is  passed  through,  becoming  decom* 
coming  more  voluminous  and  reddish.  The  posed  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  The 
top  vdve  is  then  dosed,  and  the  hydrogen  direct  heating,  the  best  characteristic  of  the 
passes  on  through  a  water-seal  into  a  small  water-gas  process,  disappears ;  but  for  small 
gas-holder.  From  the  gas-holder  it  goes  to  a  works  such  processes  are  quite  available, 
carbureter.  This  is  an  iron  vessel  resembling  With  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  differ- 
in  principle  a  Ooffey's  stilL  It  is  full  of  trays,  ent  water-gas  processes,  they  appear  at  the 
and  napntha,  admitted  through  its  top,  pours  present  prices  to  have  rather  tne  advantage 
down  within  it  from  tray  to  tray.  The  sides  over  coai-gaa.  Yields  varying  from  86,000  to 
of  the  carbureter  are  double,  and  filled  with  60,000  cubic  feet  of  foa  per  ton  of  anthracite 
water,  kept  hot  by  steam.  The  gas,  when  car-  coal  are  claimed ;  while  four  and  a  half  to  five 
bureted,  passes  on  to  benches  of  retorts.  The  gallons  of  naphtha  or  raw  petroleum  are  re- 
retorts  are  what  are  known  as  through  retortSL  quired  to  carburet  1,000  cubic  feet 
They  go  completely  through  the  furnace,  form-  WeeMai* — One  works  in  New  York  has 
ing  fire-day  pipes  about  12  by  20  inches  in  size,  adopted  wood  as  one  of  its  sources  of  gas.  It 
of  ^  shape  usually.  They  are  kept  at  a  good  has  the  same  objection  that  attaches  to  water- 
red  heat,  and  the  gas  passing  through  them  be-  gas — it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  car- 
comes  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  hydrogen-  bonic-oxide  gas.  As  it  is  of  very  low  illumi- 
holder,  although  we  spoke  of  the  gas  going  nating  power,  it  has  to  be  enriched  with 
to  it,  this  was  not  absolutely  correct  The  naphtha.  The  process  has  been  little  used, 
holder  in  question  is  usually  very  small,  and  To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
only  acts  as  a  compensator,  taking  in  gas  water-gas,  it  need  only  be  said  that  in  New 
sometimes  for  an  excessive  production  of  hy-  York  alone  something  like  1,600,000,000  cubic 
drogen,  at  other  times  remaining  stationary,  feet  of  it  are  made  annually.  Of  this  quantity, 
or  delivering  a  small  amount.  As  the  adjust-  nearly  one  third  is  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  its 
ment  of  the  carbureting  process  depends  upon  practical  harmlessness  is  pretty  well  proved, 
the  even  delivery  of  hydrogen,  the  holder  is  Othor  €as  Ippanttt.— The  past  few  years  have 
made  single -lift  to  preserve  uniformity  of  witnessed  the  completion  of  some  extraordi- 
pressure.  narily  large  gasometers,  or  gas-holders,  as  the 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  describing  the  gas-engineer  more  correctly  calls  them.    One 

water-gaa  processes,  nothing  has  been  said  of  in  London,  the  largest  in  tiie  world,  has  a  ca- 

the  operations  of  condensing,  scrubbing,  or  padty  of  6,600,000  feet ;  in  New  York  there 

purifying.    As  soon  as  the  water-gas  is  made,  is  one  at  the  Municipal  Gas  Oompany*s  works, 

the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  process  end,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000,  and  two  at  the 

the  subsequent  treatment  being  identical  with  New  York  Gas-Light  Company's,  with  a  ca- 

that  to  which  coal-gas  is  subjected.    For  this  padty  of  1,600,000  each.    The  latter  works 

reason,  in  the  illustrations  water-gas  apparatus  nave  also  the  largest  station-metre,  as  far  as 

alone  is  shown.    The  gas  is  passed  through  drum  capacity  is  concerned,  in  the  world, 

air  or  water  condensers  of  any  of  the  usaal  Each  revolution  of   the  drum   passes  8,000 

well-known  types,  and  then  through  washers  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

or  scrubbers.  The  necessity  for  washing  water-  Cla»4ttevn. — This  indnstry  has  developed, 
gas  woold  seem  less  than  in  the  case  of  coal-  even  in  this  country,  where  gas  is  compara- 
gos,  as  it  contains  no  ammonia,  yet  it  is  done,  tively  dear,  into  a  business  of  considerable  ex- 
It  is  then  purified  by  lime.  tent,  and  their  construction  has  been  im|Ht>ved 

In  the  Municipal  process  fuel  is  consumed  in  upon  until  they  are  as  good  in  every  respect  as 

three  places— under  the  boilers,  in  the  gasogens,  coal-stoves.     In    England  vast   numl^rs  of 

and  in  the  retort-furnaces.    In  the  Lowe  pro-  them  are  in  use ;  but  there  several  conditions 

cess  one  of  these  sources  of  expenditure  of  make  their  introduction  easier.    Gas  is  &r 

fud  is  cut  off ;  there  are  no  retort-benches  to  cheaper  there  than  here,  and  coal  is  not  so 
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mnoli  cheaper  relatively.    Thus,  for  cookiDg^  cent  bnmer  could  be  devised  by  which  it  conld 

they  are  qaite  economical.    Even  here  they  be  made  li^ht-prodncing,  we  might  hope  to 

are   nearly  as    economical   as   coal-bnming  soon  see  its  mtrodnction  on  a  lai^  scale.  Such 

ranges,  on  account  of  their  immediate  lighting  burners  have  been  tried,  but  a  sacc^afnl  and 

and  extinguishing.    No  kindling-wood  is  re-  practical  one  is  yet  to  be  invented, 

qoired,  and  no  fuel  is  used  except  what  is  re-  fiAMJCURIHCI,  KEGEMiSATIVE  STOTEH  OF. 

qoired  for  the  operations  of  cooking.  Oomparisons  of  the  cost  of  gas  and  incandes- 

Vm  Digiaf — A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  cent  electric  lighting,  and  the  forecasts  of  the 

done  in  this  field  by  inventors,  and  a  namber  relative  indnstrial  position  of  these  two  modes 

of  engines  are  in  the  market.    Their  advan-  of  illumination,  have  so  far  been  based  upon 

tages  for  small  and  intermittent  power  are  the  results  at  present  obtained  with  the  former 

greal    They  start  at  once  into  fall  action,  are  illuminant.     While  it  has  long  been  known 

immediately  stopped,  use  no  fuel  except  when  that  the  consumer  realized  but  a  portion  of  the 

running,  and  require  no  engineer.    They  are  light  which  the  gas  was  capable  of  giving  when 

much  more  bulky  for  the  same  power  than  burned  under  the  best  conaitions — that  is^  with 

ooal-engines,  but  tar  excel  the  latter  in  eoono-  clean  burners  and  proper  pressure — it  has  not 

my.    There  is  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  in  been  supposed  that  results  surpassing  these 

starting  them,  but  it  is  a  minor  disadvantage,  latter  were  practicable.    Recent  progress,  how- 

Twenty  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  ever,  in  the  construction  of  burners  nas  shown 

hour  is  as  low  as  the  best  of  them  can  go.  that  gas-lighting  has  by  no  means  reached  its 

They  have  frequently  been  used  for  runniug  limit,  but  that  results  are  obtainable  which  are 

dynamos,  but  the  electricians  complain  of  their  much  beyond  anything  that  could  have  been 

want  of  steadiness.  reasonably  expected  but  a  few  years  ago,  and 

Halnal  (las. — The  use  of  gas  from  gas-wells  which  may  enable  gas  to  hold  its  own  as  an 

in  the  petroleum-fields  has  grown  into  an  in-  illuminant  against  all  comers.    This  progress 

dnstry  of  some  importance.   Several  towns  are  consists  in  applying  to  gas-lighting  the  regen- 

now  lighted  with  it,  and  it  is  used  also  for  erative  principle,  long  and  successfuUy  adapted 

stoves  and  fires.    For  many  years  it  has  been  to  the  industxdal  applications  of  fuel,  chiefly  in 

used  under  the  boilers  at  petroleum  -  wells,  metallurgical  o^rations.    The  essential  feature 

many  of  which  produce.it.  of  this  system  is,  the  utilizing  the  heat  of  the 

CtilMMti. — ^The  great  improvement  in  this  escaping  products  of  combustion— which  would 
regard  refers  to  regenerative  burners,  which  otherwise  be  wast^^^in  raising  the  tempera- 
will  be  found  described  under  their  proper  ture  of  the  air  entering  to  support  combustion, 
heading.  as  also  that  of  the  combustible. 

CcMial  OkisrfadMS. — ^For  many  years  a  fierce  Whatever  the  system  of  illumination,  the 

war  has  been  waged  between  water-gas  or  light  is  always  due  to  the  incandescence  of  a 

naphtha-gas  and  coal-gas.    To-day,  in  spite  of  solid  body.    This  solid  body  may  be  a  fine  wire 

its  success,  water-gas  is  still  the  subject  of  con-  or  filament  of  a  suitable  material,  as  in  the 

troversy.    It  has  certain  objections.    It  con-  incandescent  electric  light,  or  a  piece  of  lime 

tains  about  one  third  of  its  volume  of  carbonic-  plunged  into  a  non-luminous  fiame,  as  in  the 

oxide  gas,  and  this  constituent  makes  it  un-  lime-light,  or  may  consist  of  innumerable  fine 

questionably  more  poisonous  to  those  unfortu-  particles  of  carbon  distributed  through  the 

nate  enough  to  inhale  it.    Its  higher  specific  name.    This  latter  is  the  condition  realized  in 

gravity,  combined  with  its  usually  high  iJlumi-  all  the  luminous  flames,  whether  of  oils  or  gas. 

nating  power,  causes  less  of  it  to  be  consumed  Such  a  luminous  fiame  consists  of  a  body  of 

pro  rata.    Where  it  has  been  substituted  for  infiammable  gases  which  are  either  non-lumi- 

coal-gas  in  entire  districts,  the  gas  delivered  nous,  as  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  or  which 

has  run  down  in  quantity  very  seriously.    It  are  but  feebly  luminous,  such  as  marsh-gas, 

might  be  supposed  that  this  trouble  was  cnra-  and  a  smaU  percentage  of  heavy  hydrocarbons 

ble  by  making  it  of  lower  illuminating  power,  to  which  the  luminosity  is  due.    These  latter 

and  increasing  the  pressure.    But  when  of  less  consist  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  chemical 

than  twenty  candle-power  the  gas-fiame  is  too  union,  the  carbon  of  which  is  set  free  by  the 

white  and  cold-looking,  and  to  make  it  of  good  heat  of  combustion.    To  these  glowing  parti- 

appearance  a  high  illuminating  value  must  be  des  of  carbon,  detained  momentarily  in  the 

maintained.  But  where  the  quantity  consumed  envelope  of  burning  gas,  and  excluded  from 

by  the  individual  decreases,  an  inducement  is  the  fdr,  the  light  of  the  fiame  is  due.    That  the 

offered  to  others  to  barn  it,  and  by  giving  light  yielded  may  be  the  greatest  possible, 

more  light  for  the  same  money  a  healthful  im-  these  carbon-particles  must  be  raisea  to  the 

petus  U  given  toward  an  increase  of  consum-  highest  attainable  temperature.    How  impor- 

ers.    The  use  of  uncarbureted  gas  for  heating  tant  this  is,  will  be  unaerstood  when  it  is  re- 

Eurposes  has  been  tried  to  a  limited  extent,  membered  that  the  amount  of  light  yielded  by 

ut  the  necessity  of  two  sets  of  mains,  one  for  any  incandescent  body  increases  much  more 

heating  and  one  for  illuminating  gas,  has  op-  rapidly  than  the  temperature  as  this  latter  is 

erated  to  prevent  its  introduction  to  any  large  raised.    The  precise  relation  between  the  light 

extent.    It  possesses  about  half  the  heating  and  the  temperature  has  not  been  determined, 

power  of  illuminating  gas,  and,  if  an  incandes-  and  probably  would  not  be  found  capable  of 
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«xpreMioii  bj  a  rimple  fortnnla.  Ail  bodies 
begin  to  be  self-InmmoiM  (so  that  thev  osn  be 
seen  in  tbe  dark)  at  a  temperaiare  a  Uttle  nn- 
dor  l.OOO"  Fabr.,  while  3,600'  Febr.  is  proba- 
bly the  temperatDre  of  a  sas-flame.  In  thia 
oBse,  wbile  the  temperature  has  been  Increased 


S|  ttnM,  tbe  l^ht  has  inoreasecl  more  than  a 
handred-fold.  This  ratio  of  inorease  does  not 
bold  as  tbe  temperature  is  still  farther  io- 


oreaaed,  but  withtu  the  limits  of  increase  at 
our  command  the  light  certainty  angtiienta  in  a 
YBStlyRreater  ratio  than  the  temperature.   Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  fonnd  that  the  light  yielded 
by  a  strip  of  platinum-foil  at  a  temperature  of 
a,600°Fahr.  was  86  times  that  given  by  tbe 
same  body  when  raised  to  only  1,900°;  and 
experiments  with  tbe  incaodesoeot  eleotrio 
lignt  have  shown  that  an  increase  of  tbe 
current  energy — which  in  this  case  is  all  ex- 
pended in  the  prodnciion  of  heat — of  from 
3B  to  G7  per  oenL  was  enSdent  to  donble 
the  light  of  a  16-oandle  Ump.    Tbe  eioeed- 
Ing  brilliance  of  the  aro-light  is  dne  to  the 
enonnoQS  tempersture  to  which  a  small 
mass  of  matter  is  raised. 

In  the  eleetrio  liglit,  whether  are  or  in- 
candescent, the  temperature  attainable  is 
limited  solely  by  the  power  of  tbe  iucan- 
descent  material  to  resist  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  high  temperatarea,  bat  in  alt  forma 
of  lights  due  to  combastion  this  limit  is  im- 
posed by  the  combastible  itself.  Tbe  mazi- 
mom  temperatare  wbioh  can  be  obtained 
with  a  h;drogen-Sflme  buraing  in  air  is 
about  2,000°  0.,  and  with  carbonic  oxide  a 
(ew  d^p-eea  less,  while,  as  stated  above,  the 
aotnal  temperature  attained  in  a  gas-flame 
OS  ordinarily  bnmed  does  not  much  exceed 
9,600"  F.,  or  1,8T1°  0.  Tbe  lower  temper- 
atnre  in  this  latter  case  Is  largely  dne  to  tbe 
cooling  of  the  flame  by  its  exposure  to  tbe 
air,  and  consequently,  if  this  cooling  can  be 
avoided,  tbe  amount  of  light  yielded  by  a 
giren  Same  oaght  to  be  greatly  incrCHsed. 
This  the  regenerative  bnmera  have  shown 
to  be  tbe  case,  and  further,  that  tbe  in- 
creased effect  is  in  proportion  to  tbe  oom- 
pleteness  with  which  tliis  is  accomplished. 
Large  burners,  in  which  tbe  sarfaoe  of  flame 
exposed  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  gas 
bnmed,  and  the  cooling  eSeot  conseqaently 
less,  give  results  considerably  higher  than 
those  realized  in  smaller  bnrnera. 

While  the  principle  might  seem  easy  of 
applloatdoo,  practically  it  has  not  been  fonnd 
to  be  so,  and  it  is  only  in  the  past  few  yean 
that  satisfactory  commercial  apparatus  haa 
been  constructed.    A  burner,  in  which  a 

Eortion  of  the  air  snpplying  the  flame  was 
eated,  was  described  by  an  Englishman 
named  Yonng  as  long  a^o  as  1864;  and  ex- 
periments were  conducted  by  Frederick  Sie- 
mens, to  whom  the  sacoessfnl  applioation  in 
reoent  years  is  due,  folly  tnenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Siemens  did  not  succeed  in  his  early 
experiments,  and  the  subject  was  aban- 
doned by  him,  mitil  the  advent  of  the  elec- 
tric light  turned  hie  attention  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  powerful  foci  of  light  by  means 
of  gas.  In  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  18T9  before  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industry  in  Prussia,  Mr.  Sie- 
mens describes  several  forms  of  apparatus  is 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple.  Tbe  lamp  abowa  in  Fig.  1  iUoatrates  tb» 
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mode  in  wbicli  this  wu  done.  A  botich  of  ordi-    with  which  the  paHagM  are  filled,  to  be  gi7«ii 
naij  flat  flamea  are  inclosed  in  a  glass  globe,    oat  to  the  entering  air  and  gaa. 
which  ia  wholly  ofoeed  except  at  tbe  baae,  which        In  his  earlier  eiperimeata  Mr.  Siemena  anp- 
resta  apon  a  column  provided  with  paaaagea  for    poaed  that  separate  parages  woald  have  to  be    ' 
tbe  sdmigaion  of  freah  air  and  tbe  exit  of  tbe    provided  for  the  products  of  combaation  and 
prodaots  of  combastion.    These  Utter,  riaiiig    air  in  the  globe,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  aocom- 
from  tbe  flame,  enconnter  tbe  obatmctioa  of-    pliahing  this  waa  the  chief  reason  of  hia  aban- 
fered  by  tbe  globe  and  are  turned  downnard,    doning  the  project.    Later  eiperienoe  with  re- 
following  tbe  inner  wall  of  tbe  globe,  aa  this    generative  fnmacea,  as  he  aays  in  hia  lecture, 
ia  the  coolest  path.   Theytbea  pasa  downward    abowed  bim  that  this  was  not  at  all  neceaaarj, 
throogh  the  annular  apace  marked  8,  B,  and    as  tbe  paths  nataralty  taken  by  the  air  and 
hj  a  flue  out  of  the  apartraenL    Tbe  enter-    prodaots  of  combustion,  due  to  their  different 
Ing  freah  air  passes  upward  through  the  an-    temperatures,  were  well  marked.     In  Fig.  S 
is  ahown  a  anapended  lamp;  and  in  Fig.  8,  one 
arranged  for  a  bracket.    In  tbia  latter  the  air 
enters  at  the  lower  aide  of  the  regenerator,  and 
the  products  of  oombuation  pass  ont  it  tbe 
upper.    Mr.  Siemena  snggesta  that  the  regen- 
erator be  slow);  rotated,  so  that  the  passagea 


Fla.). 
heated  by  the  products  of  eombnatton  wiD  be 
aucceasively  traveraed  by  tbe  entering  air.  An 
increaae  of  six  times  in  the  iilnminatmg  power 
of  the  gas  was  claimed  by  Ur.  Siemens  for  this 
apparatus,  bat  this  moat  have  been  a  oonaid- 
erably  exaggerated  estimate,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
hnmer  of  different  construction,  the  best  yield 
of  which  does  not  reach  more  than  half  that 
reauit. 

This  latter  bnmer  is  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  6, 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  central  aonnlar  charo- 
bor,  B  (Fig.  4),  down  through  which  the  prod- 
aots of  combastion  pass  tu  an  eaoape-floe,  Q, 
Tbe  gas  issues  from  the  upper  ends  of  a  ring  of 
small  copper  tubes,  one  Sftb  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, surrounding  this  central  chamber.  The 
P     ,  air  to  aupport  the  combustion  enters  throagb 

tbe  annnlar  space  0,  between  the  central  cham- 
nnlar  apace  marked  1, 1,  to  tbe  flames,  and  her  and  an  exterior  oaaing.  The  central  regen- 
tbe  gas  through  the  central  space  S,  Tbe  erative  chamber,  as  well  as  the  annalar  air- 
heat  of  the  escaping  producta  of  combnation  apace,  in  packed  with  a  tilling  presenting  an 
ia  stored  up  in  tbe  metal  aurfaoes  of  the  extended  surface  to  the  hot  gaaee  and  entering 
bamer,  and  tbe  gauze   or  perforated  metal    air,  so  that  there  ie  a  very  perfect  interchange 
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of  heaL    Th«  leogth  of  ths  huninon*  flame  fa    adopted,  tiie  side  drftogbt-pipe  ii  retained,  but, 

governed  b;  a  porcdain  ojlioder  which  rena    iiutoad  of  tbo  closed  dumnerd,  the  flame  iaaor- 

npon  the  top  of  the  oentral  chamber.     The    roooded  b?  a  abort  f^aas  C7luid«r,  whk^  amp); 

flames  iweep  upward  aromid  this^  aad  down-    serrea  to  protect  the  flame  from  side-draDght^ 

irard  over  ita  upper  edge,  presenting  a  beaati- 

tal  ball  of  flame.    Two  notched  platea  at  the 

level  of  the  gas-oriflcea  serve  to  divide  the  np- 

ward  column  of  air,  and  canse  it  to  iiiining* 

npoD  the  flame.    When  the  bnmer  ia  flnt  iigbt- 

ea,  the  prodnota  of  oombnation  paw  directlf 

upward  tbroagfa  the  ohimnejd,  and  ontb;  the 


the  flscending  cnrrent  of  bot  air  being  atrong 
enough  to  coDtral  the  form  of  the  flame. 

Experimenta  made  in  Fraooe  with  thb  boni- 
er, with  twelve-candle  gas  (twelve  candlea  to 
the  flve-foot),  Hbowed  the  resulie  ^ven  iu  the 
following  table: 


eacape-flne  E.    But  na  this  becomes  heated,  the 
draught  throngh  the  pipe  G  becomes  snfBeientlj 
powerful  to  draw  the  flanie  downward.    Some 
little  time  has  to  elapse  before  this  takes  place,    jg 
and  the  bnmer  therefore  can  not  be  turned  on    is 
full  at  once.    In  Fig.  0.  the  side  dranght-pipe    If 
G  is  replaced  by  a  central  pipe,  H ;  otherwise,    ga 
theconstmctiooistbesamo.  In  theformflnallj    ^ 
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Eoglish  experimentora  loanA  that,  vith  th« 
Loodon  BiztMii-«asdl«  gas,  resnlu  were  ob- 
taioed  Tarring  from  5'EO  candles  per  foot  to 
7'13,  while  in  this  conntrj  oarefnl  testa  have 
■hown,  with  eighteen-oandle  gas,  ea  high  a 
result  as  ten  oandleB  per  foot,  in  barners  con- 
■Dmiag  GO  feet  an  hour.  Tbii  reenit  is  nearly 
three  times  that  obtuned  with  the  ordinary 
flat  flame.  Bamers  of  each  la^e  ooosamption 
are  of  oonrae  suitable  only  for  ibe  lighting  of 
■treets,  areas,  and  large  interiors,  and  henoa 
this  great  eoonomj  is  not  attainable  by  the 
ordinary  consumer.  While  the  Bmall  burners 
give  a  decided  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
doniestio  lights,  still  the  onmbroDBDees  of  the 
lamp  and  the  care  reqnired  in  operating  it  ren- 
der it  nnsnitable  for  domestic  lighting. 

Other  inventors  have,  however,  taken  up 
tile  problem,  and,  working  in  the  direotdon 
pointed  oat  by  Siemens,  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
dnoing  burners  well  suited  to  domestic  light- 
ing, and  free  from  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  Siemens.  A  burner  of  this  kind  has 
bMn  bron^t  out  in  England  by  Mr.  Qrimston, 


1 

an  eleotrioal  engineer  in  the  employment  of 
Sismeat  Brothers.  'The  body  of  the  burner, 
instead  of  being  below  the  flame,  as  in  the 
Siemens,  ia  placed  above  it,  and  the  fiame 
boms  downward,  the  light  bung  whi^y  nn- 


obstructed  by  any  portion  of  the  fixture.  The 
construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  burner 
oonsisteof  aringof  tubes,a,a,  arranged  within 
an  annular  casing,  h,  b.  Lateral  tabes,  e,  oon- 
neoting  the  casing,  h,  b,  with  a  concentric  outer 
one,  admit  air  to  the  Same.  The  annular  space 
crossed  by  these  tubes  oouslitutea  the  flue 
through  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass 
upward  to  the  chimney  ^.  A  glass  globe,  d, 
made  with  an  indentation  or  nipple  at  its  cen- 
ter, incloses  the  flame,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  inverted  convolvulus.  The  eitraotioD  of 
heat  from  the  escaping  products  of  combustion 
issooompiete  thattheair,  itiBclumed,  reaches 
a  temperature  of  from  1,100°  to  1,SOO°  Fahr. 
The  burner  may  be  turned  on  full  at  starting, 
and  is  not  liable  to  smoke.  It  therefore  re- 
quires no  more  attention  than  any  ordinary 
flat  flame.  It  can  be  nonstruoted  of  any  size 
from  three-foot  upward,  and  ia  reported  to 
yield  almost  as  good  results  in  the  smaller  as  in 
the  larger  size.  In  burners  consuming  twenty 
feet  an  hour,  the  light  yielded  per  foot  of  gas 
is  seven  candles,  or  just  double  that  given  by 
the  standard  Argand,  conBumiug  five  feet  an 
hour,  and  the  results  in  the  smaller  burners 
are  bnt  littie  short  of  this. 

A  burner  which  can  be  made  in  small  sizes, 
and  is  therefore  suitable  for  domestic  lighting, 
has  also  been  brought  out  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Lipsey.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  an  inverted  Siemens  burner.  It  oonaisCs  of 
a  central  fine,  provided  with  a  cylindrical  por- 
celain extension  at  its  lower  end.  The  burner 
is  an  inverted  Argand  eudrcllng  the  central 
flue,  the  flames  from  which  bum  downward 
around  the  porcelain,  and  turn  upward  snd  in- 
ward at  its  lower  edge.  The  air  to  support 
combustion  is  sdmitted  through  an  annular 

Saoe  above  the  flames,  formed  by  the  wall  of 
e  central  flue  and  an  outer  cawng.  A  globe 
fitting  tightly  against  a  flange  or  plate  just 
above  the  bnmer-tips  incloses  the  apparatus. 
This  design  does  not  admit  of  as  high  heating 
of  the  air  as  either  the  Siemens  or  the  Orim- 
ston,  bat  the  downward  burning  of  the  gas  se- 
cures complete  combustion,  and  the  resnlts  ob- 
tained compare  favorably  with  them.  No  testa 
have  lieen  made  of  the  later  and  more  perfect 
burners,  but  those  made  with  two  sixes  of  some 
of  the  first  bnmers  oonstmcted  gave,  for  a 
burner  consuming  B'60  feet  sn  hour,  4'62  can- 
dles per  foot  with  17'4T-oandle  gaa,  and  663 
can^lea  per  foot  with  a  28-toot  burner  with 
IT'OS-candle  gas. 

The  reanlts  so  far  obtained  with  regenerative 
burners  make  it  reasonably  certain  that,  with 
the  sizes  suitable  for  domestic  illumination,  a 
lighting  effect  double  that  now  obtained  can 
be  depended  upon.  Such  a  burner  as  the 
Qrimston  is  universally  applicable,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  and  it 
requires  no  more  attention  than  the  ordinary 
flat-flame  burners,  there  seems  to  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  wide  introduction.  As  bnmers  of 
this  kind  lend  themselvea  readily  to  sanitary 
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demands — ^now  everywhere  becoming  recog-  latitude,    and   4V  20'    15"  west    lonj^tnde. 

nized  as  imperative — since  the  prodacts  of  I'hese  two  stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere 

combustion  maj  be  conveyed  out  of  the  apart-  are  to  be  aided  by  the  observatories  at  Cape 

ment,  they  at  once  remove  one  of  the  most  Town  and  Melbourne.    The  investigations  of 

formidable  objections  to  gas-lighting.     They  the  fifteen  principal  and  branch  stations  are 

also  solve  the  problem  of  cheap  gas,  as  the  supplemented  by  meteorological  and  magnetic 

doubling  of  the  illuminating  power  of  a  given  observations  taken  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of 

amonnt  of  gas  is  equivalent  to  halving  the  every  month  at  various  permanent  observa- 

price.    The  introdnction  of  so  great  an  econ-  tories  in  the  temperate  zone  and  within  the 

omy  in  the  burning  of  gas  can  not  but  pro-  tropics,  as  well  as  upon  navd  and  merchant 

foundly  modify  the  commercial  status  of  the  vessels.    The  English  Government  co-operates 

gas  industry,  and  alter  greatly  its  prospects  of  with  the  International  Polar  Commission  by  nn- 

permanence  as  an  illuminant.  dertaking  to  tabulate  the  daily  meteorological 

GEOGliPHICAL  PEOGEGSS  AND  DISCOVERT,  phenomena  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as  re- 
iifde  RegiMSi — ^The  Arctic  campaign  of  1883  ported  by  seamen,  who  are  invited  to  send  in 
opens  a  new  era,  in  which  investigation  is  di-  the  data  to  the  Meteorological  Office.  The  sub- 
rected  to  the  solution  of  physical  problems  jects  of  inquiry,  which  are  obligatory  at  all  the 
rather  than  to  discovering  new  islands  or  mtemational  stations,  are  meteorology,  mag- 
seeking  an  approach  to  the  pole.  The  plan  netism,  the  aurora,  and  astronomy.  Magnetic 
of  international  circumpolar  stations  was  the  and  meteorologicid  observations  are  taken 
idea  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  the  dis-  hourly  during  the  whole  time,  and  on  the  Ist 
ooverer  of  Franz- Josef  Land,  and  was  warmly  and  15th  of  each  month  magnetic  observations 
seconded  by  Count  Wilczek,  the  patron  of  his  are  made  synchronoufly  at  all  the  stations, 
famous  expedition.  After  its  discussion  at  the  every  five  minutes.  The  magnetic  investiga- 
Meteorological  Congress  at  Rome,  at  the  In-  tions  embrace  the  three  elements  of  declination 
ternational  Polar  Conference  at  Hamburg  in  or  variation,  inclination  or  dip,  and  intensity. 
1879,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  same  at  Most  of  the  stations  are  within  the  belt,  whose 
Berne  in  1880,  and  at  the  third  meeting  at  8t.  pole  is  at  one  side  of  the  north  pole,  that  in- 
Petersburg  in  1881,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  closes  the  region  of  Arctic  magnetic  phenoroe- 
the  governments  which  promised  to  establish  na,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  luminous  arc  of  the 
the  several  observatories.  Prof.  Wild,  of  St.  aurora.  This  circle,  called  sometimes  the  "an- 
Petersburg,  President  of  the  Polar  Commis-  rora  ring,"  touches  the  northwest  part  of  Nor- 
sion,  announced  in  May,  1881,  that  the  eight  way,  passes  south  of  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
stations  required  were  provided  for.  The  across  the  northern  part  of  Labrador  and  Hud- 
simultaneous  observations  were  to  be  be-  son  Bay  territory,  emerging  into  the  Arctic 
gun  as  soon  as  practicable  after  August  1,  Ocean  at  Point  Barrow,  touching  the  Siberian 
1881,  and  to  continue  until  Sept.  1,  1883.  coast  only  at  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  crossing 
Denmark  arranged  to  establish  a  station  at  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Zembla.  Two  of 
Godthaab;  America  took  up  the  northern*  the  stations.  Point  Barrow  and  Bosekop,  are 
most  position  in  Smith  Sound,  on  Lady  Frank-  on  this  belt  of  maximal  auroral  phenomena, 
lin  Bay;  Germany  chose  Cumberland  Sound,  which  is  believed  by  many  scientists  to  be  the 
on  the  west  side  of  Davis  strait ;  England  lo-  seat  of  magnetic  energy,  throwing  off  electric 
cated  its  observers  in  the  center  of  the  Hudson  currents  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  The 
Bay  territory  at  Fort  Rae,  near  the  Great  study  of  the  changes  in  the  ice  and  other  phys- 
Slave  lake ;  a  second  American  station  was  ical  conditions  of  the  polar  basin,  is  expected 
established  at  Point  Barrow  ;  Russia  occupies  by  eminent  meteorologists  to  throw  much  light 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  with  a  branch  station  on  the  movements  of  the  wind  and  the  circn- 
at  MdUer  Bay,  in  Nova  ZemblR;  Norway  se-  lation  of  the  ocean.  The  fact  that  there  are 
lected  Bosekop,  in  the  Alten  I^ord ;  Holland  two  focal  points  of  extreme  cold,  one  in  Sibe- 
chose  Dickson^s  harbor ;  Sweden  took  Spitz-  ria  and  one  in  the  interior  of  British  North 
bergen ;  and  Austria  sent  obsei'vers  to  the  America,  instead  of  a  progressive  lowering  of 
gloomy  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  The  Finnish  the  average  temperature  up  to  the  geograph- 
Govemment  fitted  up  a  meteorological  station  ical  pole,  is  a  recent  discovery  which  gives 
at  Sodankyla,  on  the  Scandinavian  isthmus,  interest  to  the  comparative  thermometrical 
the  Helsingfors  Observatory  furnishing  the  readings  taken  at  the  international  stations, 
magnetic  observations.  Germany  determined  Besides  the  obligatory  observations  in  the 
to  dispatch  an  observer  to  the  coast  of  Lab-  branches  mentioned  above,  the  parties  are 
rador,  which  extends  along  the  line  of  mini-  desired  to  take  observations  in  many  other 
mum  depression,  with  the  expectation  that  he  departments  of  inquiry,  including  temperature 
would  obtain  the  assistance  of  Moravian  mis-  of  the  soil,  snow,  and  ice,  on  the  surface  and 
sionariee.  France  undertook  simidtaneous  ob-  at  various  depths,  evaporation,  terrestrial  mag- 
servations  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  establish*  netism,  galvanic  earth-currents,  and  observa- 
ing  a  station  near  Cape  Horn.  Germany  aids  tions  of  earth  -  currents  in  close  connection 
in  the  investigation  of  Antarctic  phenomena,  with  magnetic  and  auroral  phenomena,  hydro- 
having  sent  out  an  expedition  to  one  of  the  graphical,  spectroscopical,  and  pendulum  ob- 
islands  of  South  Georgia,  in  54**  80'  south  servations,  as  well  as  observations  on  atmos* 
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pherio  eleotrioity,  the  growth,  strnctare,  and  the  Proteus  as  far  as  Littleton  island,  render- 
motion  of  ioe,  the  physical  properties  of  sea-  ing  snch  aid  to  the  relief  vessel  as  might  be 
water,  etc  It  is  also  recommended  that  sam-  necessary.  The  officers  of  the  Protens  were 
pies  of  air  should  be  collected  for  analysis,  be-  as  follow :  Lient.  £.  A.  Garlington,  U.  S.  A., 
sides  collections  in  the  departments  of  zo5logy,  commanding ;  Albert  G.  Oolwell,  U.  S.  N., 
botany,  geology,  etc.  lient. -commander  ;   Dr.   J.  S.  Harrison,  snr- 

Successfdl  observations,  made  by  several  of  geon ;  Sergeant  John  Kenny,  Corporal  Frank 

the  International  Polar  Expeditions  Inst  de-  Ewell,  and  six  other  men,  all  being  detailed 

scribed,  have  been  reported.  Among  the  mem-  for  the  expedition  on  accoant  of  their  service 

hers  of  the  Austrian  expedition  not  a  trace  of  in  the  Northwest,  where  they  had  become  in- 

scarvy,  or  any  other  disease,  was  f onnd  dnring  nred  to  the  extreme  cold.    (See  Gbbelt  Rbuubf 

their  long  exile  of  sixteen  months  at  Jan  Mayen  Expedition.) 

Land.  Wholmath,  the  commander,  has  tele-  The  British  Circnmpolar  Expedition,  under 
graphed  that  his  observations  have  been  per-  the  command  of  Capt.  Dawson,  reached  Fort 
idct,  bis  collections  rich,  and  his  photographs  Rae  August  80,  1882.  This  station  is  on  the 
numerous.  Capt.  Dawson,  who  commands  northern  arm  of  the  Great  Slave  lake.  The 
the  English  expedition  at  Fort  Rae,  reports  party,  consisting  of  Capt.  Dawson  and  three 
excellent  work  by  his  party.  The  auroras,  he  soldiers  of  the  artillery,  arrived  at  their  desti- 
says,  have  not  been  of  remarkable  brilliance,  nation  from  Winnipeg,  by  ascending  the  Sas- 
though  the  spectroscope  observations  have  katchewan  to  Prince  Albert  settlement,  cross- 
been  very  satisfactory.  From  the  Finnish  sta-  ing  the  prairie  to  Green  lake,  proceeding  by 
tion  at  Sodankyla,  Herr  Sophus  Tromholt  way  of  Buffalo  lake  and  Methy  lake,  and  down 
sends  accounts  of  starding  novelties.  He  has  the  Athabasca  river  to  Lake  Athabasca,  and 
experimented  on  a  gigantic  scale  with  the  then  descending  the  Slave  river  to  Fort  Reso- 
aurora  borealts.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  lution  on  the  Great  Slave  lake, 
arrangement  of  batteries  and  wires  along  the  The  Dutch  steamer  Varna  and  the  Danish 
face  and  up  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  (1,000  steamer  D^mphna,  which  had  gone  out  to  ex- 
feet  high)  he  has  been  able  to  produce  an  arti-  plore  the  Kara  Sea,  utterly  failed  in  their  mis- 
ficial  aurora  differing  in  no  respect  in  appear-  sion.  The  former  was  wrecked  in  the  Kara 
anoe  and  spectroscopic  analysis  from  the  genu-  Sea,  while  the  latter  narrowly  escaped.  The 
ine  aurora.  This  phenomenon  is  one  that  has  ill  success  of  this  expedition  is  thought  to  dis- 
pnzzled  investigators  for  centuries,  and  even  pose  of  the  notion  tnat  there  is  a  practicable 
now  the  most  diverse  opinions  are  entertained  northeast  route  for  merchant  -  vessels  from 
as  to  iU  origin  and  nature.  These  experiments  Norway  to  Bering  strait.  The  Dutch  ex- 
of  Tromholt,  when  combined  with  the  simulta-  ploring  vessel,  William  Barents,  left  Amster- 
neous  observations  of  various  investigators,  are  dam  on  the  5th  of  May  in  search  of  the  Varna 
likely  to  go  a  long  way  toward  the  final  settle-  and  Dijmphna.  This  was  her  sixth  Arctic 
ment  of  the  question.  Dr.  Tromholt  has  com-  voyage.  The  William  Barents  was  heard  from 
pletely  failed  in  obtaining  any  photograph  of  at  Archangel  on  the  21st  of  June.  While  she 
the  delicate  phenomenon,  even  by  using  the  was  in  the  Dwina  the  weather  was  beautiful, 
most  sensitive  dry  plates.  Thus,  brilliant  as  the  thermometer  registering  over  70^  in  the 
the  northern  lights  are,  the  actual  amount  of  shade,  and  at  midnight  the  temperature  was 
light  contained  in  them  is  apparently  small.  not  much  lower.    Bees  hummed  through  the 

The  great  interest  of  the  year  in  Arctic  ex-  rigging  of  the  Barents,  and  butterflies  lighted 

ploration  has  centered  about  the  efforts  made  on  her  decks ;  while  the  mosquitoes  were  ao- 

f  or  the  relief  of  Lieut.  Greely  and  his  party  tively  engaged  in  every  comer  of  the  ship, 

at  the  meteorological  station  in  Lady  Franklin  Capt  M.  S.  Healy,  of  the  United  States 

Bay.    This  officer  had  sailed  for  that  point  in  steamer  Corwin,  detached  Ensign  G.  M.  8to- 

June,  1881,  to  establish  a  colony  in  accordance  ney  on  an  expedition  to  explore  a  large  river 

with  an  agreement  made  by  the  United  States  reported  by  the  natives  to  debouch  into  Ho- 

Government,  as  narrated  above.    It  *  was  ex-  tham^s  inlet,  Alaska  Territory.    A  dinghy,  with 

Eected  to  maintain  this  post  until  1884,  and  two  men  armed  and  equipped  with  ten  days' 

ieut.  Greely  was  to  be  visited  by  a  vessel  car-  rations,  was  placed  under  Ensign  Stoney's  com- 

rying  supplies  in  1882  and  1883.    If  not  visited  mand.    Proceeding  some  twenty-three  miles 

in  1882,  he  was  ordered  to  abandon  his  station  along  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  inlet,  Sto- 

not  later  than  September  1,  1888,  and  retreat  ney  at  length  struck  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 

southward  by  boat,  following  closely  the  east  considerable  size.    Ascending  this  in  a  south- 

ooast  of  Grinnell  Land.    In  1882,  Jaly  8th,  an  easterly  direction  for  two  days,  he  struck  the 

expedition  sailed  from  St.  John^s,  Newfound-  main  stream,  which  proved  to  be  a  river  three 

land,  but  was  obliged  to  return  without  com-  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  having  nowhere 

municating  with  the  party  at  Lady  Franklin  less  than  two  and  a  half  fathoms  of  wat«r.    He 

Bay.    In  1888  a  more  determined  effort  was  ascended  the  river  fifty  miles  fVom  its  mouth, 

made  for  this  purpose.    The  same  vessel  which  The  banks  were  generally  thickly  timbered 

carried  Greely  and  his  associates,  the  Proteus,  with  birch,  alder,  and  spruce,  some  of  the  trees 

was  chartered  for  this  service.    The  United  attaining  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with  twelve 

States  ship  Tantic  was  ordered  to  accompany  inches  ^ameter  at  the  base.    The  natives  re- 
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ported  that  the  river  held  its  depth  of  not  less  feet  deep  with  snow.  Nordensijdld  now  ad- 
than  two  fathoms  and  its  width  of  half  a  mile  mits  that  no  ice-free  land,  no  vegetation,  and 
for  not  less  than  300  miles  beyond  where  Mr.  no  moraine,  exist  in  the  interior,  at  least  be- 
Stoney  turned  back.  Thej  farther  reported  tween  68^  and  69^.  The  absence  of  protecting 
that,  by  making  a  small  portage  near  the  head  coast-ranges,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  tne  land  to 
of  this  river,  they  could  reach  another  stream  a  plateau,  would  be  sure  to  produce  an  interior 
flowing  northward  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The  na-  covered  with  ice.  NordenskjOld  was  equsJly 
tives,  many  of  whom  had  evidently  never  seen  unfortunate  in  his  archnologioal  researches, 
a  white  man  before,  were  kind  and  harmless.  The  scientific  world  long  supposed  that  of  the 
Baron  NordeuskjOld  sailed  in  May  for  Green-  two  villages  founded  by  toe  Norsemen,  the 
land,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  in-  Yesterbygd  was  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
terior  in  order  to  test  a  theory  of  his  that,  after  Csterbyga  on  the  east.  Modern  research,  par- 
crossing  a  belt  of  ice  which  skirts  the  coast,  he  ticularly  that  of  Graah's  expedition  about  fifty 
would  find  an  open  country  possibly  mountain-  years  ago,  demonstrated  that  this  was  an  error 
ous,  and  probably  covered  with  forests.  He  due  to  the  imperfect  reading  of  the  Sagas,  and 
also  hoped  to  find  the  remains  of  the  ancient  that  both  bygds  were  on  the  west  coast,  the 
colony  of  Osterbygden  on  the  coast  east  of  one  a  little  farther  east  of  the  other.  Nor- 
Oape  Farewell,  founded  by  Norwegians  in  the  dens^old  had  refused  to  accept  this  later  opin- 
middle  ages.  These  theories  were  generally  ion,  but  the  result  of  his  journey  confirms  it. 
considered  chimerical,  the  interior  of  Green-  Such  ruins  as  he  found  were  entirely  of  Esqui- 
land  having  been  found  to  be  covered  with  one  man  villages,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
great  glacier,  and  all  reports  of  a  plateau  free  other  habitations  east  of  Gape  Farewell.  The 
of  ice  having  been  considered  mere  Esquimau  expedidon  was,  however,  in  many  respects  suo- 
wonder-tales,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  not  now  cessf  ul.  It  reached  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Green- 
habitable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  land  which  has  not  been  approached  since  the 
that  there  has  been  any  considerable  change  days  of  Eric  the  Red,  for,  tliough  north  of  the 
in  its  climate  during  historic  times.  Baron  Arctic  Circle  the  coast  has  been  often  visited, 
Nordenslgdld^s  party  was  admirably  equipped,  between  62°  and  69°  it  has  been  so  ice-locked 
and  included  two  Esquimaux  and  a  missionary  as  to  be  unattainable.  The  observations  made 
who  served  as  interpreter.  The  first  attempt  during  the  journey  over  the  ice  of  the  in- 
of  his  vessel,  the  Sophia,  to  reach  the  east  coast  terior  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  glacial 
through  the  sounds  north  of  Cape  Farewell,  theories  of  the  geologists,  and  fine  collections 
Ikek,  and  Ikernsak,  &iled.  She  was  obliged  to  were  made  in  geology,  paleontology,  zodlogy, 
put  to  sea  and  skirt  the  outer  edge  of  the  great  and  botany.  In  many  of  the  cavities  in  the 
ice-pack  which  borders  the  east  coast  and  ice  Nordenskjdld  found  a  muddy  sediment 
makes  approach  almost  impossible.  For  a  long  which  he  called  kryokonite.  He  believed  it 
time  the  Baron  sought  in  vain  for  an  opening,  to  be  formed  of  dust  brought  by  the  wind 
but  on  the  4th  of  September,  being  then  abreast  over  the  ice,  and  mixed  with  a  metallic  sub- 
of  Cape  Dan,  under  whose  shelter  he  thought  stance  which  he  is  convinced  is  metallic  dust 
the  ice  likely  to  be  less  closely  packed,  he  re-  from  cosmical  space.  In  this  kryokonite  a 
solved  to  make  an  effort  to  work  his  way  kind  of  fungoid  vegetation  found  a  holding- 
through.  The  belt  was  two  or  three  miles  ground.  After  a  very  dangerons  passage  out 
broad,  but  happily  there  was  no  current,  and  through  the  ice-belt,  the  Sophia  attempted  to 
the  Sophia  succeeded  in  pushing  her  way  reach  land  again  in  a  higher  latitude,  but  the 
through  and  reached  an  anchorage  in  a  fiord  pressure  of  the  ice  was  so  strong  that  Nor- 
free  from  ice-floes,  about  latitude  65°.  This  denskjOld  thought  the  risk  too  great  and  shaped 
they  named  Auleitsivik  Fiord  and  made  the  his  course  for  Beylgavik.  It  is  considered  that 
starting-point  of  the  expedition.  At  first  their  a  properly-built  ship  would  be  able  in  most 
progress  was  slow,  not  over  two  and  a  hidf  years  to  anchor  on  the  southeast  coast,  but  she 
miles  a  day,  but  they  gradually  increased  their  would  have  to  seek  her  place  and  opportunity 
rate  of  travel  to  six  or  eight  miles  a  day.  For  with  great  care,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  find 
a  time  the  land  rose  in  height  very  rapidly,  so  a  regular  '^  land-water  "  within  the  ice-pack, 
that  on  die  ninth  day  they  found  themselves  This  conclusion  is  the  same  as  that  arrived  at 
2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  by  Graah,  and  more  recently  by  Mourier,  and- 
this  point  the  ascent  was  so  gradual  that  it  is  supported  by  other  Danish  settlers  and  ex- 
could  be  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  ba-  plorers. 

rometer.    On  the  eighteenth  day  an  altitude  of       Sovtli  Aserica* — A  pass  across  that  part  of  the 

4,600  feet  was  reache<l.     Here  NordenslgOld  Andes  that  divides  Chili  from  the  Argentine 

determined  to  turn  back,  but  he  remained  in  Bepublic  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  is 

camp  and  sent  his  Esquimaux  farther  into  the  likely  to  become  of  great  military  importance, 

interior.    They  were  gone  fifty-eight  hours  Hitherto  the  only  practicable  passes  known 

and  on  their  return  said  they  had  explored  a  have  been  the  Patos  and  the  Uurobre,  those 

distance  of  seventy-two  miles,  and  reached  an  farther  north  being  very  difficult  of  ascent, 

elevation  of  6,600  feet.   They  had  seen  no  trac«  and  in  most  cases  approached  over  barren  re- 

of  land  above  the  surface  of  the  ice,  nothing  gions.    The  Cumbre  is  the  more  accessible,  but 

but  an  unbroken  expanse  of  ice  covered  four  is  so  narrow  and  winding  as  to  make  it  impas- 
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sable  if  held  by  a  verj  small  opposing  force,  navigable,  and  oonstrnoted  a  hundred  miles  of 

Yet  the  Andes  extend  over  a  thousand  miles  road  aroand  them.   Over  this  road  he  has  trana- 

bet«reen  Ohili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  ported  three  steamers* and  more  than  two  thon- 

with  an  average  elevation  of  18,000  feet.    Any  sand  packages  to  the  middle  and  upper  Congo, 

war  between  these  countries  would  have  to  in  one  of  these  steamers  lie  ascended  the  Quan- 

be  carried  on  by  sea.    The  newly-discovered  go,  one  of  the  tributaries-  of  ^e  Congo,  for  a 

Barilochi  Pass  is  near  Lake  Nahuelhaspi,  where  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.     He  bus  this 

the  continent  narrows  and  forms  the  peninnula  year  gone  as  far  as  the-  equator,  and  established 

of  Patagonia,  and  is  easily  approached,  while  two  more  stetions.    He  has  abo  discovered 

the  mountains  at  this  point  are  not  more  than  another  lake,  which  he  calls  Lake  Mantumba, 

half  the  height  of  the  same  range  a  few  miles  and  ezploied  the  Malundn  river  for  a  distance 

farther  north.     Its  commercial  importance  is  of  a  hundred  miles..    He  finds  it  a  deep,  broad, 

of  the  highest.    Railroad  communication  from  and  navigable  stream^  draining  a  country  rich 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  has  long  been  needed)  in  gums,  robber,  camphor,  ivory,  and  many 

and  a  road  between  Buenos  Ayresand  Santiago  other  article»  of  high  commercial  value.    He 

is  already  in  prpgress,  designed  to  run  through  reports-  a  dense  population,  very  enterprising 

one  of  the  difficult  passes  already  mentioned,  and  industrious.   Mr.  Stanley  mediated  success- 

A  road  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Matiaa.  across  fully  between  some  o£  the  warlike  tribes,  and 

northernPatagonia,through  the  Barilochi  Pas8|.  received  the  title  of  '^Father  and  Mother  of 

would  be  only  half  as  long,  and  would  traverse  the  couniry.*' 

a  temperate  region,  where  rain  takes  the  place  M.  de  Brazzai  Wft  Bbrdeanx  on  the  28d  of 

of  the  snows  of  the  north.    The  exact  height  March,  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  in  Senegam- 

of  the  pass  is  not  yet  known,  bat  the  civil  eur  bi%  and  readied  tbe  Bay  of  Loango,  north  of 

gineers  will  doubtless  soon  give  the  results  oi  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.    The  Bay  of  Punta 

their  investigations.  Negra  was  already  iir  possession  of  the  advance 


new  route  to  Central  Asia  has  been  divisioo  of  hi»  party.  The  Loango  anchorage 
officially  opened  during  the  year  by  OjI.  Alex-  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  between 
androff  and  Gen.  Tchernaieff,  of  the  Russian  the  Gaboon  and-  Obogo,  but  De  Brazza  had 
army.  The  route  was  discovered  by  a  fish-mer-  hoped  to  be  able  to*  ki^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
ohant  named  Vamishin,  who  several  times  Eonik>n,  by  means-  ef  which  communication 
crossed  it  with  his  caravan.  It  befi^ns  at  the  could  be  kepi  open  between  the  French  pos- 
Bay  Yaman  Anrakti,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  passes  sessions  on  IbeGabooo  and  territory  on  the 
through  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  the  Yarafshan^  Congo  granted  by  King  Makoko.  He  found 
and  so  reaches  Knngrad,  a  distance  of  295  miles.  Mr.  Stanley ^s  agents-estnblislied  there,  and  was 
Tbe  new  route  runs  through  well-popi^ted  therefore  obliged  to*  change  his  plan.  How- 
regions  instead  of  the  barren  steppes  trav-  ever,  iDstruoti(>n»  ba<^  been*  given  the  latter 
ersed  by  the  old,  and  except  for  thirty  miles?  that  friendly  relatione  were  to  be  maintained 
distance  is  well  watered.  Gen.  Tchernaieff  with  the  French,  and  ae  yet  no  difficulty  has 
intends  to  sink  wells  along  this  part  of  the  arisen  between*  the  rival  parties, 
course.  The  road-bed  is  gravelly  and  firmi  The  Germaa  esploper,  Lieut.  Wissmann,  has 
It  is  suggested  that  a  railroad  may  some  tim^  been  investigating  a  region  lying  south  of 
be  made  along  this  new  route.  that  traversed  by  Stanley,  but  watered  by 

Prof.  Ed«  Sachan  has  publishel  the  results  numerous  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo, 
of  his  journey  in  Syria  ani  Mesopotamia,  He  crossed  tke  centinent,  starting  from  St. 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  German  £n>-  Paul  de  Loanda  and  passing  through  the  em- 
peror. From  Beirut  Prof.  Saohan  went  by  ptre  of  the  Munto-Jaavo,.  a  portion  of  country 
way  of  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  Aleppo  and  which  is  fertife  and  densely  inhabited.  The 
Btredjik,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Urfa,  tnence  to  account  of  these  tribes^  when  published,  is  ex- 
Mosul  and  finally  to  Alexandrette.  An  exne-  pected  to  prove  »  valuable  contribution  tu 
dition,  under  the  direction  of  the  Palestine  Ex-  African-  ethncioffy, 

ploration  Society,  left  England  in  October  with        Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  is  engaged  in  explor- 

the  intention  of  exploring  the  Wadi-el-Arabah  ing*  tbe  cocmtry  fromi  Mombosa  to  the  south- 

and  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sen,  and  the  Jordan  east  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza.    He  is  to  in- 

valley  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilea.  elude  Mt.  Kilimaigaro^  a  peak  of  great  height 

Aflrlcat — ^The  Congo  river  region  has  been  covered  with  snow,  and  Mt  Kenia.  To  the 
commanding  more  and  more  utteutton  since  westward  of  these  mountains,  toward  .the  Vic- 
Stanley  began  his  explorations.  The  past  year  toria  Nynnza,  stretch  great  plains  inhabited 
has  seen  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  its  in-  by  the  Masai,  a  warlike  people  who  are  con* 
habitants  and  resources,  and  also  very  eager  stantiy  committing  depredations  upon  the 
diwnssions  as  to  whit  nations  the  protectorate  peaceful  negroes  of  the*  coafit.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  its  commerce  belongs  to.  Merchant-steamers  at  latest  accounts  had  ilillen  upon  the  track 
of  5,000  tons  can  now  ascend  tbe  river  as  far  of  Dr.  Fischer,  a  German  traveler  who  had 
as  the  falls,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  a  con-  roused  the  hostility  of  the  natives  to  such  a 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  English,  French,  point  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  compelled  to 
Dutch,  and  Belgians.  Beyond  these  Falls  of  turn  back  to  Taveta.  He  is  in  the  service  of 
YeUala,  Stanley  discovered  the  river  to  be  again  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
VOL.  xxiu. — 25    A 
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Dr.  Emile  Riedeck,  well  known  to  the  scien-  lives,  the  native  tribes  being  fiercely  hostile, 

tific  world  as  a  traveler  and  collector,  is  fitting  In  spite  of  this  hostility,  Antonelli  succeeded 

oat  an  expedition  for  Northern  Africa.    Ic  is  in  making  friends  with  the  Sultan  of  Aossa, 

to  be  commanded   by   llerr    Gottlob  Adolf  Mohammed  Aufari,  and  obtained  a  passport  to 

Erause,  an  accomplished  lingnist,  and  its  ob-  the  good-wiil  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the  shape 

ject  is  to  be  the  investigation  of  the  lanffuages  of  a  walking-stick,  the  merb  sight  of  which 

and  social  state  of  the  peoples  about  the  Niger,  procured  from  the  Darakils  mules,  guides,  and 

Berne,  and  Lake  Tchad.     Ilerr  Erause  has  provisloDS.    He  accomplished  the  journey — a 

spetit  much  time  in  Africa,  and  understands  distance  of  five  hundred  miles — in  three  months 

languages  and  dialects  spoken  between  Sehan  and  seventeen  days.    At  Ankober  he  was  kiud- 

and  the  upper  SenegaL    He  intends  to  follow  ly  received  by  the  king,  Menelik,  whom  he 

the  Niger  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  found  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  Italian 

and  then  choose  some  locality  as  the  center  of  bishop  Massaia.    Henelik  sent  to  Eing  Hnm- 

his  base  of  operations.    His  explorations  will  bert  a  parcel   containing  specimens  of  the 

include  the  east  and  central  territory  of  the  products  of  Shoa — seeds,  ivory,  berries,  etc. 

Felata  Folbe,  and  that  of  the  Hausea  Musuk  Count  Antonelli  is  of  the  opinion  that  Shoa  is 

tribes.  a  better  field  for  commerce  than  Abyssinia,  it 

Diligent  explorations  in  the  Welle  region  are  being  the  key  to  districts  which  are  very  rich 

being  carried  on  by  travelers  of  various  nation-  in  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  ivory.    He  is  al- 

alities.    Lupton  Bey,  an  Englishman  occupy-  ready  planning  another  expedition  to  this  im- 

ing  the  post  of  Egyptian  governor  of  the  Bahr-  portant  region. 

Gayal  district,  has  reported  the  discovery  of  a  Dr.  Lenz  has  given  the  following  description 
great  lake  which  he  believes  to  be  the  basin  of  of  the  commerce  of  Western  Africa:  Morocco, 
the  Welle;  and  Dr.  Yunker,  a  Russian,  is  ex-  which  in  a  land  richly  endowed  by  nature  but 
ploring  the  course  of  the  some  stream.  The  kept  poor  by  misgovemment,  has  no  export 
Welle  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  tributary  of  trade  with  Europe,  because  the  export  of  grain, 
the  Congo,  and  to  pour  its  waters  into  Lake  horses,  cattle,  and  cork-bark,  articles  produced 
Tchad.  This  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  an  in  abundance,  is  forbidden.  The  large  impor- 
error,  and  it  i^  surmised  that  some  great  dis-  tations  of  sugar  and  candles  from  Marseilles, 
CO  very  will  soon  reform  our  geographical  no-  and  of  green  tea  and  dry  goods,  are  balanced 
tions  of  that  part  of  Africa.  The  Royal  Geo-  by  the  re-export  of  the  same  commodities  to 
graphical  Society  reports  constant  explorings  the  Soudan.  A  caravan-journey  to  Timbuctoo 
of  the  unknown  central  parts  of  the  continent  takes  three  months.  The  caravans  bring  back 
farther  south  and  east.  The  Bel^ans  have  a  mostly  slaves,  which  find  a  market  along  the 
station  at  Karema  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Barbary  coast  Timbuctoo,  the  emporium  of 
travelers  from  the  east  coast  are  constantly  the  Soudan  trade,  is  vimted  by  from  40,000  to 
arriving  there.  An  exploring  party  of  Ger-  60,000  loaded  camels  yearly.  The  principal 
mans  are  at  work  between  Earema  and  Tabora,  standard  of  value  there  is  salt,  which  is  brought 
and  the  French  are  equally  busy  on  Lake  Bang-  in  uniform  cakes,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  from 
weolo.  Mr.  James  Stewart  has  constructed  a  the  Sahara.  They  have,  however,  a  gold  coin, 
road  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  and  also  Spanish  dollars.  For  pmall  change 
and  a  steamer  in  sections  is  already  on  its  way  they  use  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  or  4,000 
to  these  lakes.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  O'Neill  to  the  dollar.  The  money  comes  from  the 
are  making  maps  of  the  region  between  the  French  stations  on  the  Sene^  an<l  is  ex- 
Mozambique  coast  and  Nyassa.  Capt.  Paiva  changed  mostly  for  India-rubber,  which  is  oh- 
de  Andrada  is  surveying  the  districts  about  the  tained  in  the  vast  mimosa-forests.  The  French 
lower  Zambesi,  and  Mr.  Selons  is  similarly  possessions  in  the  interior  are  confined  to  a 
engaged  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  settle-  series  of  forts  on  one  bank  of  the  Senegal,  gar- 
ment of  the  Matabele,  wliile  Lord  Mayo  is  en-  risoned  with  Algerian  and  recently  also  with 
gaged  with  the  country  between  Mossamedes  native  soldiery,  composed  of  purchased  slaves, 
and  Ovarapo  Land.  who  are  liberated  after  six  years  of  service, 

Count  Antonelli,  a  nephew  of  the  late  car-  after  which  they  usually  hire  out  to  traders, 

dinal,  has  returned  from  his  adventurous  trip  The  Senegal  is  navigable  only  as  far  as  the 

to  Assab  and  Shoa,  and  has  given  his  country  military  station  M^dine,  sixty  miles  from  the 

an  honorable  rank  among  the  many  nations  mouth,  where  rapids  block  the  passage.    A 

pushing  forward  the  work  of  discovery  and  line  of   forts  has  recently  been  established 

exploration.    Antonelli  set  out  from  Teila,  a  from  M6dine  in  the  direction  of  the  Niger,  and 

port  eighty  or  ninety  miles  south  of  the  Straits  would  be  carried  farther  but  for  the  hostility 

of  Babrcl-Mandeb,  his  first  object  being  to  reach  of  the  negro  kingdom  of  Segou,  which  has 

tlie  Italian  traveler*  Cecchi,  then  a  prisoner  in  been  not  long  converted  to  Islam.    The  forts 

Shoa.    He  traveled  by  way  of  Irya  Somali  and  are  all  connected  by  telegraph  with  St.  Louis, 

the  Darakil  country,  making  a  long  detour  at  the  mtmth  of  the  Senegal,  and  work  has 

nortlii^ard  on  the  Blue  Nile.    He  determined  been  begun  on  a  railroad  from  M^dine  to  the 

to  make  an  effort  to  open  a  new  route  to  An-  Niger.    The  trade  of  St.  Louis  consists  chiefly 

kober  by  way  of  Assab  and  Aussa.  an  under-  of  India-rubber  and  peanuts.    From  the  latter 

taking  which  has  cost  several  explorers  their  oil  is  extracted  in  Bordeaux  and  Marseillea, 
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irhich  is  sold  in  immense  quantities  as  olive-  CibenatiMlal  SmccsIm. — Gov.  Stephens  died 

oil.     The  English  control  the  trade  of  tlie  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  on  the  5th  James  S. 

Gamhia  and  the  ooantries  to  the  southeast.  Boynton,  President  of  the  Senate,  took  the  oath 

The  repnhlic  of  Liberia  is  described  bj  Dr.  of  office  as  his  successor. 

Lenz  as  corrupt  in  its  government,  and  ex-  The  law  provides  that,  after  the  death  of  the 

tremelj  moderuized  in  its  social  conditions.  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  acting 

It  is  rich  in  coffee.    Here  begin  the  gold-dig-  as  Governor,  shall  order  an  election  for  Gov- 

gings,  which  farther  east  have  lately  begun  to  ernor,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

be  exploited  with  the  newest  appUaoces  by  a  Gov.  Boynton  immediately  ordered  an  elec- 

number  of  joint-stock  companies.    The  Gold  tion  for  the  24th  of  April,  and  convened  the 

Coast  has  already  a  large  export  trade  in  palm-  Legislature  for  the  9th  of  May.    The  Demo- 

oiL,  of  which  Lasos  is  the  center.  cratio  State  Convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  the 

Vidagawar. — ^The  latest  explorer  in  Madagas-  10th  of  April,  and  after  a  session  of  several 

oar  is  Audebert,  a  German  zoologist^  who  was  days  nominated  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  his  chief 

sent  out  by  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Ley-  competitors  having  been  Gov.  Boynton  and 

den,  and,  after  the  five  years  of  his  contract  A.  O.  Bacon.    Mr.  McDaniel  was  elected  by  a 

expired,  remained  two  more  on  his  own  ao-  light  vote,  without  opposition,  the  figures  be- 

count,  returning  in  1882.    During  his  sojourn  ing  23,680  for  M&Daniel  and  834  for  others, 

on  the  island  the  Englishmen,  Gerard  and  The  Legislature  having  convened,  pursuant  to 

Grossley,  the  Frenchmen,  Humblot  and  Ma-  the  call.  Gov.  Boynton  transmitted  a  message 

jastre,  and  the  Germans,  Rutenberg  and  Hil-  reciting  the  death  of  Gov.  Stephens,  and  hU 

debrandt,  died  there  from  hardships  and  fever,  action  in  the  prembes,  and  giving  the  follow- 

The  Hovas  he  found  treacherous  and  jealous,  ing  information : 

and  the  inland  tribes  hostile  and  savage.     He  Tho  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  authoriz- 

was    once   poisoned,  and   was   attacked  five  ing  tho  sale  of  the  $160,000  of  Un'^tcd  States  regUt- 

times,  and  his  hut  was  fired  thrice.     He  was  ^J^^  ^^^  received  by  the  State  IVora  tho  purchasers 

deserted  by  his  porters  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  f  JJS  ^"  ''^^  Brunswick  railroad,  has  been  en- 

«««^«  v%7^i  s,j  uuj  |fW4  wwio  .»*^  wuv  iumu9«  w*  »  Avtysi*,  jQ^e^  mxl  a  most  advantageous  sale  won  made  by  the 

and  twice  he  rescued  his  life  only  by  swim-  Treasurer  in  New  York.    The  bonds  brought  $180,- 

ming.    Besides  his  discoveries  in  natural  his-  200,  or  a  premium  of  $20,200  on  the  bonds  for  tho 

tory,  comprising  seventeen  new  species,  Aude-  benefit  of  the  State.    The  cost  of  the  sale  was  only 

bert  enlarged  the  ethnological  knowledge  of  $:<h;  brokerapre  and  the  treMurei^  expenses  1^  than 

*Y.^;<ti.»;i      wk;i^  «^«,./.k;.r»  #^.  «  .»«.«>^^»<.  •l^-    This  money  will  be  devoted  to  paying  the  pul>- 

the  island.    While  searching  for  a  mysterious  i^^  ^ebt.   In  addition  to  this,  $1 14,000  if  bonds  not  yet 

animal — an  ass  with  long,  hanging  ears — which  due,  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Maeon  and  Bruna- 
he  was  told  lived  in  the  north  by  the  people  in  wick  railroiul,  have  been  canceled  and  warrant  given 
the  south,  and  in  the  south  by  those  in  the  <"<>'  the  siuno.  This  mcluded  $74,600  of  tho  f  per 
north  he  came  upon  tije  VoiUkertn;,,  a  tribe  ^.^^73^2  iS^lfc^fc^^of'Sj^l;^^ 
hitherto  unknown.  They  are  a  bellicose  and  state  indorsed  bonds  of  the  Savannah  and  Gulf  rail- 
predatory  people,  of  whose  ferocious  qualities  rood  duo  in  1886, 1887,  and  1889.  Tho  reports  of  tho 
he  was  warned  on  all  sides,  but  whom  he  found  Treasurer  show  that  in  addition  to  these  items  tho 
to  be  superior  to  their  lying,  indolent,  and  «»umof  $867,m  of  the  puWiodebtof  the  State,  prin- 
^^^^»AiJ^^^i^u%^^  Ti,^i  --«  ^.^^^ii^^r  !».,-  c*P*l  •^^d  mtcreet,  has  been  paid  in  the  last  few 
cowardly  neighbors.    They  are  excellent  bus-  mSttths, steadily  reducing  the  State's  debt,  and  demon- 

bandmen,   but  constant  wars  interfere  with  atratlng  the  solid  integrity  of  the  State's  credit,  as  well 
their  •  prosperity.     He  was  received  cordially  as  the  advanomg  value  of  her  securities, 
by  their  king,  Lambohari,  and  would  have  On  the  10th  of  May  Gov.  McDaniel  was  in- 
staid  longer  if  a  war  which  was  going  on  did  augurated,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
not  render  his  situation   precarious.     They  LcgUatlTe  Scnta.— Th«  Legislature  met  in 
dwell  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Manambato.  adjourned  session  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  ad- 
The  Valavea,  another  undescribed  tribe,  pos-  journed  on  the  26th  of  September.    From  the 
sess  all  the  evil  qualities  attributed  to  the  message  of  Gov,  McDaniel  to  this  session  the 
Voilakertras.    Another  tribe  unknown  t^  Eu-  following  extracts  are  taken  * 
ropeans  is  the  Safzoras,  a  branch  of  the  Taifasy  ^  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  Treasury  Deportment 
family  in  tne  southeast.  of  tho  United  States  has  declined  to  pay  the  sum  of 
GEORGIA.     Stats  CklTeraaeit — The  following  $85,555.42  appropriated  bv  Congress  in  the  act  ap- 
•were  the  SUte  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  proved  Maroh  8,  1888,  ''^to  refund  to  Oie  State  of 

ernor,  Alexunder  H.  Stephens,  succeeded  by  £f°'^  f^^  "^"iT^^"*^  T^i?^F<L?iim'^^^ 

T^^J,  Q.    u^»»»^*.  ««.!    u^«««  T\    \£^j\^^iJ  common  defense  in  1777.'^    The  First  Comptroller  of 

James  S.  Boynton  and   Henry  D.  McDaniel,  the  Treasury  has  decided  that  this  sum  shall  bo  cred- 

Democrats;  Secretary  of  State,  N.  O.  Burnett ;  ited  on  account  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  due  for  tho 

Treasurer,  D.  N.  Speer ;  Oomptroller-General,  quota  of  direct  taxes,  apportioned  to  the  State  b^  the 

William  A.  Wright;    Attorney-General,  Olif-  direct  tax  act  of  Aug.  6, 1861.    This  decision  is.  in 

fo.^  AndenK.n ;  Saperintendent  of  Public  la-  ^^t'rk'^^t^t^L'i'^^'lX:^:^. 

struction,  G.  J.  Orr ;  Oommissioner  of  Agri-  e.«oe  m  it    If  thetaxM  claimed  are  due,  the  obligaSon 

culture,  J.  T.  Henderson ;    Railroad  Gominis-  is  upon  the  citizen,  and  not  upon  the  State,  which 

sioners,  J.  M.  Smith,  Campbell  Wallace,  and  has  never  assumed  the  payment  of  tho  taxes,  and  can 

L.  N.  Trammell.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  not  be  justly  charged  with  them.    All  proper  means 

Chief-Justioe,  James  Jackson;  Issociate  Jus-  ;;St^ ?^th^ E|^fl\?fVr^^^^ 

ticea,  Martin  J.  Crawford  and  Samuel  Hall.  An  embarrassing  question  has  arisen  in  the  taxation 
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of  pei^onal  i>7opQrty  of  imlxxMids  located  puily  within  of  the  railroad  in  Geoii^ :  and  providing  a  more  oor- 

this  State  and  partly  in  another  State.    The  realty  reot  and  efBoient  mode  of  taking  the  cnmneration  of 

and  the  personalty  located  in  this  State  muat.  of  no-  the  school  population. 

cessity,  bo  tased  m  thi»  State.    But  much  of  the  per-         «  ^  ^ -c*  n  _»•  au  •  *        j  j- 

Bonal  property  of  such  railroadi  is  located  in  thia,  or  Flnaawfc    FoUowmg  are  the  receipts  and  dis- 

another  State,  only  by  leason  of  the  rule  of  law  whicli  bursementB  from  Sept.  5, 1882,  to  bept.  6, 1888 : 

fixes  the  eilus  of  personalty  at  the  domicile  of  the     Balance  in  Traasary  Bepi  ft,  1682 1768,471  67 

owner;  erin  case  of  a  railroad,  whore  ita  principal     Paid  In  iMt  quarter  of  1881 727,d06  48 

office  is  located.     In  practice  a  difficulty  ansea,  be-     Paid  In  first  quarter  of  1S82 688.2M  27 

cause  odjoining  States  claim  the  right  to  tax  such  pro-     }>«  jn  "copd  ^I^J^ero'el?^ ]ii^  SJ 

portion  of  th?  entire  personalty  m  the  number  of    ^l^  ^  SSSh^SSSL^^f*!^ ]^^  « 

Siea  of  railroad  loaitS  JalJlSSS^iSS^f^'si^;:::.::::^^^^        MS 

the  whole  number  of  miles  m  botli  States.   This  would     pa{<]  (q  aecond  quarter  of  lf^88  1 7&,76i  90 

seem  to  be  the  rule  of  convenience,  aa  well  aa  of  jus-     paid  in  ftactionai  third  quarter  of  18^8 106,805  05 

tioo,  and  I  recommend  its  adoption.  

The  subject  of  ta::ation  can  not  cn^rage  too  much  of  Total $8,7644Mt8  49 

your  attention.   Equality  and  uni  formity  are  subatan-     Paid  out  last  quarter  of  ISSl $589,490  81 

tially  secured,  in  theory,  under  our  system.    But  ex-     Paid  out  first  quarter  of  1882. 128,765  08 

perience  proves   that  our  laws  for  ascertaining  the     ^  out  JSSi^^l^.'>\^^ gi'Jil  JJ 

property  iLbie  for  taction  and  its  v^^^^^^  SMoSSSi?^?of  1^::::::;:;::::;:  KJ? 

ive;  Its  aggregate  value  beinff  largely  m  excess  of    paid  out  first  quirter  of  1888 6no9l64S 

the  annual  returns.  .  ,  »  We  collect  trom  the  people     Patd  out  second  quarter  of  1888 U8.605  89 

ef  Georyria,  for  State  and  county  purposes  annually,     Paid  out  frsetiooal  third  quarter  of  1£68 100,655  60 

less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  capita.  

^  *^       '^  Total $8,054,94409 

There  were  passed  at  this  session  an  act  to  8ept  6, 1888-BaIanoe  in  Treasury  on  this  date.   $699,419  4T 

redistrict  the  State  for  congressional  purposes,  ^he  increase  in  the  taxable  property  in  the 

and  an  act  prohibiting  the  rnnning  of  Sunday  g^^e  is  very  marked.    This  increase  in  1882, 

excorsion-trams.    Among  biUs  which  failed  to  ^^er  1881,  was  more  than  $16,260,000.    The 

pass  were  th^se  providing  for  tax-assessors,  increase  in  1888  over  1882  was  $19,636,488. 

estabbshmg  a  school  of  technology,  and  the  ^he  total  taxable  value  in  1883  was  $306,784,- 

general  dog  law.    The  general  temperance  bil  g^^     ^he  increase  in  railroad  property  was 

failed  to  pass,  but  more  than  seventy  special  gg  284.187 

temperance  biUs  passed.     The  congressional  ^hV^ost  notable  increase  in  any  section  of 

districts  consist  of  the  f oUowmg  counties :  ^^e  State  is  in  the  three  most  prominent  truck- 

1.  Chatham,  Effingham,  Scriven.  Emanuel,  Bui-  growing  counties,  LowndcB.  Burke,  and  Thom- 
lw5k,  Bryan,   Tatn^l,  Liberty.   Mclntoah,  Glynn,  as,  their  gain  aggregating  $776,000. 

oS'  ^loU^'       '^'  Camden,  Charlton,  Ware,  j^^  ^^^  recognized  bonded  debt  of  the  State 

2.  Biker,  Be'rrien,  Brooks,  Calhoun,  CTav,  Colquitt,  »«  $9,446,600.  The  bonds  bear  interest  at  the 
Decatur,  Dou^erty,  Early,  Lowndes,  Miller,  Mitch-  rates  as  follow :  $6,647,600  bear  interest  at 
all,  Quitman^Ttandolph,  Terrell,  Thomas,  Worth.  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. ;  $2,698,000  bear  inter- 

3.  Coflfee,  Dodge,  pwlv,  Irwm,  Telfiur.  Montgom-  ^st  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. ;  and  $800,000 
ery, Laurens.  Pulaski,  Wiloox,  Houston,  Macon,  Sum-  »^^„,  ;«fr««^-*  «♦  *v«  »«4.«  ^^  q  ^JL  ^^«* 

tef,  Schley,  Webster,  Stewart  Lee.       '  bear  mterest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

4.  Taylor,  Talbot,  Marion,  Chattahoochee,  Musco-  Ibe  principal  of  the  debt  falls  due  as  fol- 
goe,  Harris,  Heard,  Troup,  Meriwether,  Coweta,  Car-  lows:  1886,  $4,000,000;  1889,  $2,298,000; 
^^}' ^           T^«^,u^           T^,        TT         ^  1890,  $2,098,000;  1892,  $807,500;  1896,  $342,- 

ton;  R^JSai,^sS^^^^^^^  ^ ; .  18fi*^  W^'O^O  V  'r^A^TlTi^n  ^"^^ 
e.  Bibb,  Crawford,  Upson,  Piie,  M^nro^,  TwSjgs,  Nutting  or  8  per  cent,  bonds  but  $800,000  re- 
Wilkinson,  Jonea,  Baldwin,  Butts,  Jasper.  main  to  be  pfud.     Of  this   amount  $100,000 
7.  Bartow,  Catoosa,  Chattooffa.  Dade,  Cobb,  Floyd,  matures  yearly — ^and  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
Gordon,  Whitfield,  Murray,  Polk,  Pauldmg,  Haral-  ]|o  ^ebt  is  yearly  diminished  by  the  interest  on 

"^s:  KScV  Putnam,  Greene,    Morgan,    Oconee,  ?122'^^~*t'Tl.^/.?^  T^''^"''^  ^^  ^^ 

Clarke.  Oglethorpe,  WUkes,  Elbert,  Madison,  Hart,  1886,  when  the  last  of  these  bonds  mature. 

Eranklm.  igrtcittini — In  1882  the  State  yielded,  accord- 

O.Banks,  Cherokee.  Dawson,   Fannin,  Forsyth,  ing  to  the  estimates  of  its  Department  of  Agri- 

^h^'^'^A^^'^^^^  cu!t^re,thefo^owingle.dingprodac^withtLe 

10.  Johnson,  Jefferson,  Burke,  Glasscock,  McDuf-  lollowmg  value : 

fie,  Bichmond,  Columbia,  Linoom,  Washington,  War-  Cotton.  941,866  bales,  worth  for  the  lint  $40,000,000,* 

len,  Taliaferro.  and  for  the  600,000  tons  of  seed  $4,000,000. 

.    .                ,               J       «  It  Oats,  11,648,482  bushels  at  67  cents  a  bushel,  worth 

Acts  were  also  passed  as  follow :  |q  682,000. 

Appropriating  money  for  completing  and  ftimiah-  wheat,  3,600,000 bushels  at  $1.26,  worth  $4,876,000. 

ing  the  Stote  Lunatic  Asylum :  providing  for  the  ereo-  Com,  86,968,940  bushels  at  66  cents,  worth  $24,- 

tion  of  a  State  Capit<d  buildmg ;  providing  that  all  896,000. 

proper^  owned  by  any  railroad  corporation  of  the  during  the  trnck-seoson  of   1888,  Georgia 

State  not  used  by  it  m  carryme  on  its  usual  and  ordi-  .   "*  '*tp   ""t,  «V/v  t/jT      i            «     ^ •  X^® 

nary  business,  shall  be  taxable  by  the  counties  and  raised  about  8,260,000  melons,  of  whicn  tliere 

municinal  corporations  in  which  such  property  is  were  sent  to  market  all  but  1,000,000,  which 

situated;  providing  that  all  railroad  companies  operat-  were  consumed  on  tlie  farms,  fed  to  stock,  or 

!SL"Sl'?'*^"  i^}?UV%  ^  ^^"^J*^^  JP'rtly  in  wasted.    This  crop,  supplemented  by  the  vege- 

other  States  shall  be  taxed  on  so  much  of  the  whole  .^, ,     ^^^^    ^,,   v^  />„««„  «k««/  *oka  i^ 

value  of  the  rolling-stock  and  other  personal  property  table  crop,  paid  the  farmers  about  $260,000, 

appurtenant  thereto  aa  is  proportional  to  Uie  length  which  may  be  considered  a  surplus  above  the 
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staple  crops.   Mach  of  the  track-land  was  used  federation  between  the  North  Germam  states 

for  cotton  and  corn,  after  the  track-crops.  and  tbe  treaties  bj  which  the  Grand  Dachies 

State  Uilferelty. — The  sam  of  $50,000  offered  of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Ba- 

to  the  State  University  by  Senator  Brown  in  yaria  and  W&rtemberg  entered  the  League 

1882,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  not  daring  the  Franco-Prossian  War.    King  Wil- 

accepted  by  the  Legislatare  (see  "Annual  Cyclo-  helm  I  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor  from 

p»dia  "  for  1882),  was  this  year  given  by  him  Versailles  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871,  upon 

to  the  institution,  and  accepted  by  it.  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with 

Oglethtrpe  CdebiatlM. — On  the  18th  of  Feb-  France.    He  was  bora  March  22,  179^7,  and 

rnary,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  ascended  the  Prussian  throne  on  ^Che  death 

of  the  landing  of  the  first  colonists  under  Og]»-  of  his  brother,  Jan.  2,  1861.     The  beir-ap- 

thorpe,  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  parent,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  was  born  Oct.  18, 

and  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  were  1881. 

celebrated  in  Savannah.    Thousands  of  people  The  sovereign  powers  of  the  oonfederatioft 

from  fdl  sections  of  the  country  were  present  of  states  forming  the  empire  are  vested  in 

Gov.  Stephens  delivered  an  address  on  Georgians  tbe  Prussian  crown  and  the  Federal  Council, 

history,  and  a  poem,  written  by  Paul  Hayna,  but  the  concurrence  of   the  Parliament,  or 

was  read  by  Gen.  Jackson.  Reichstag,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  is  ne- 

E4icatlMt — In  all  cities  and  counties  there  ee^ary  to  the  exercise  of  certain  functions, 
was  pud,  in  1882,  as  follows:  To  teachers  of  The  popular  assembly  possesses,  also,  certain 
white  schools,  $381,586.16 ;  to  teachers  of  col-  riglits  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ored  schools,  $151,428.26 ;  total,  $588,014.42.  ment  To  declare  war,  if  not  merely  defen- 
The  poll-tax  paid  by  white  tax-payers  in  1882  sive,  the  Emperor  must  have  'the  ^consent  of 
amounted  to  $128,518,  and  that  paid  by  ool-  the  Bnndesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which 
ored  tax-payei-s  was  $59,405.  The  sehool-taxes  body,  conjointly  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet 
obtained  from  rental  of  the  Western  and  At-  of  the  Realm,  are  vested  the  legislative  funo- 
lantic  road,  from  inspection  of  fertilisers,  from  tions  of  the  empire.  The  Bnndesrath  repre- 
shows,  from  liquor-dealers,  from  hire  of  con-  sents  the  individual  states,  and  the  Reichstag 
victa,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  negroes  pay  the  German  nation.  The  members  of  the 
a  large  proportion,  amount  to  $125,958.86.  Bnndesrath,  62  in  number,  are  appointed  by 
There  are  1,100  negroes  and  100  white  men  in  the  governments  of  the  individual  states  for 
the  penitentiary.  Hence  eleven  twelfths  of  each  session,  while  the  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tho  hire  of  convicts  comes  out  of  the  negroes.  tag«  397  in  number,  are  elected  by  universal 
Fees  for  inspecting  fertilizers  are  really  paid  suffrage  and  by  ballot,  for  the  term  of  three 
by  farmers,  and  the  custom  now  is  to  make  years.  The  Bnndesrath  is  presided  over  by 
negro  farm-laborers  pay  their  part  of  the  ex-  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who,  as  repre- 
penses  of  fertilizers.  A  recapitulation  of  what  sentative  of  the  Bundesrath,  has  a  right  to 
negroes  contribute  to  the  public-school  fund  interpose  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag, 
stands :  Poll-tax,  $59,405 ;  proportion  of  taxes  Both  bodies  meet  annually,  called  together  by 
from  other  sources,  $65,722.70 ;  total,  $125,-  the  Emperor.  All  imperial  laws  must  receive 
127.70.  Taking  this  aggregate  from  $151,-  the  votes  of  a  minority  in  both  houses.  The 
423.26,  the  amount  paid  to  teachers  of  colored  assent  of  the  Emperor,  which  must  be  conn- 
schools,  there  remains  $26,800.56  aa  the  entire  tersigned  by  the  Chancellor,  is  necessary  to 
amount  contributed  by  white  tax-payers  for  give  them  effect. 

the  education  of  colored  children.  **  This,*'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Otto 
says  the  commissioner,  ^^waM  certainly  no  great  von  Bismarck,  fills  the  posts  of  President  of 
burden  to  property-holders.  The  negroes  re-  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  of  Foreign 
turaed  property  to  the  value  of  $6,589,876.  Affairs,  and  Prassian  Minister  of  Commerce. 
The  State  tax  on  this  property  amounted  to  In  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  his  chief  subor- 
$19,769.62.  Add  this  to  $125,127.70,  the  sum  dinate  is  Count  von  Hatzfeldt,  Secretary  of 
paid  by  them  to  the  support  of  their  schools,  State,  who  is  slso  Minister  of  State  in  Prussia, 
and  we  have  $144,897.82,  nearly  as  much  aa  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  is  Min- 
their  schools  cost  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  ister  von  B5tticher.  The  Chief  of  the  Ad  mi- 
white  people,  who  really  hold  all  the  power  rnlty  is  Lieut-Gen.  von  Capsivi,  who  succeeded 
of  the  State  government,  allowed  the  negroes  Admiral  von  Stosch,  on  his  retirement,  March 
for  the  support  of  their  schools  more  than  the  8,  1888.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Justice  is 
whole  amount  paid  by  them  for  all  purposes,  Dr.  von  Schelling ;  Financial  Secretary  of 
and  then  took  upon  themselves  all  other  ex-  State,  Yon  Burchard ;  Chief  of  the  Post-OiSice, 
penses  of  government.  The  number  of  pupils  Dr.  Stephan ;  Minister  of  Railroads  and  Prus- 
m  colored  schools  was  96,055,  in  white,  161,884.  sian  lOnister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Maybach. 
This  gives  a  per  capita  for  colored  children  of  Tbe  Prassian  ministry  is  composed  as  ful- 
$1.59,  and  for  white,  $2.86."  lows :  President,  Prince  Bismarck,  Minister  of 

fiEUANT,  an  empire  in  Europe,  formed  by  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce ;  Vice-Pred- 
the  union  of  the  German  states,  consummated  dent,  Von  Puttkamer,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
,  on  May  4,  1871,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  Public  Works,  Maybach ;  Agriculture  and  Do- 
German  Empire  replaced  the  articles  of  con-  mains  and  Forests,  Dr.  Lncins ;  Justice,  De. 
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Friedberg;  EcolesiaBtical  Affairs  and  Pnhtio 
Education, Von  Gossler;  Finance,VonScholtz; 
War,  Lient.-Gen.  Bronsart  von  ScheUendorff, 
who  succeeded  Gen.  vou  Kameke,  retired^ arch 
5,  1888 ;  without  portfolios,Von  Bdtticher  and 
Count  von  Hatzfeldt 

irea  aid  PtpDlatlaib — The  area  of  Germany  is 
212,091  square  miles.  The  total  population  of 
the  empire  returned  in  the  census  of  Deo.  1, 
1880,  was  45,284,061,  of  whom  22.185,488  were 
males  and  28,048,628  females.  The  number  of 
foreigners  was  275,856,  of  whom  117,574  were 
bom  in  Austria-Hungary,  28,244  m  Switzer- 
land, 28,593  in  Denmark,  17,898  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 17,898  in  France,  15,107  in  Russia, 
11,155  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  10,826  in 
the  United  States. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  enumeration 
of  the  population  with  reference  to  professions 
and  employments,  conducted  June  5,  1882, 
were  as  follow,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
class  to  the  total  in  that  year  and  in  1871,  not 
taking  account  of  the  different  method  of  clas- 
sification : 


which  number  about  8,250,000  emigrated  to 
the  United  States. 

The  population  of  the  cities  with  over  100,- 
000  in  1880  was  as  follows: 


CITIES.  Popalatba. 

Fnokfort-w-tlM* 

Maint 186,619 

HanoTert injbi$ 

Btuttgart. 1I7,8U8 

Bremen 112,4A8 

Dtntde 10a,S51 

BtiMbaiv 104,4T1 


DEFENDKNT  ON 


AgricQltare,  stock-nlBiiv,  and 
pu^enlng. 

Forestry,  hantiog,  and  fishing  . 

Mining  Indnttry  and  worfca  of 
oonBtractlon ; 

Comroeree  and  transportation. . 

Labor  for  hire  and  domestle  ter^ 
▼Ice 

Public  serrloe,  eodeelastloal  and 
liberal  profoislons 

Without  profession  or  employ- 
ment  


Total. 


NombOT. 


IS8t. 


18,883,688  )^.. 


1^0M.291     85*5 
4,529J80     lU'O 


088,148 

a;»i,i84 

2,945^7 


ai 

4-9 
60 


4^218,901,  100*0 


PVBHlt' 

at^  1871. 


S9.8 

82-7 
8-9 

17-2 

6*5 

5-9 


CimS.  Pofwhtlim. 

Berlin 1,122,880 

UambQig* 289,8C0 

Breslau 272,912 

Munich 280,028 

Droaden 220,818 

Letpslc 149,081 

Cologne 144.772 

Kunlgsberg 140,909 

EdicillMa — Education  is  compulsory  in  all 
the  German  states.  The  elementary  schools 
are  supported  hy  the  communes.  According 
to  the  returns  of  1878,  all  recruits  of  the  army 
could  read  and  write,  though  in  Bavaria  and 
some  other  parts  of  South  Germany  there  was 
a  small  percentage  of  them  who  were  deficient 
in  schooling. 

In  Freihurg,  Munich,  M(\nster,  and  Wnrz 
hurg,  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  taught,  and 
in  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tohiugen,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant ;  all  the  other  universities  are 
Protestant.  There  are,  besides  the  students 
for  degrees,  non-matriculated  students,  who  in 
Berlin  numbered  1,219. 

fffirw) — The  values  of  the  mam  classes 
of  imports  and  ezport8  in  1881  were  as  follow, 
in  millions  of  marks  and  tenths  of  millions : 
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CLASSES. 

iBipofli. 

Export*. 

Artlclee  of  consumption 

1,046*2 
984-6 
514*2 
466-9 

592*2 

Kaw  materials • 

540-5 

Mannfnctared  arttrles  . . .  r . , , . .  r  r 

1,526*6 

Misoelhmeoas 

815-8 

Total 

2,961-9 

2.974*6 

The  population  was  divided,  as  to  religions 
belief  at  the  time  of  the  census,  as  follows : 


CREEDS. 


EfangelicaL . . . . 

Catholic 

Other  Christian 

Jewish 

Other 


NmBMr. 


2^18,992 
16,229,290 

b8,894 
661,612 

80,678 


Total.... 4^284,061 


Ftweent. 


02*6 

86*9 

0-2 

1*2 

0*1 


100-0 


There  were  47,720  emi^ants  who  renounced 
Gorman  nationality  in  1881,  against  28,780  in 
1880.  The  number  of  foreigners  naturalized 
in  1881  was  4,635.  The  number  of  emigrants 
in  1882,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1881, 
and  the  countries  of  their  destination,  were  as 
follow : 


DESTINATION. 

1882. 

1881. 

United  States 

1^9,878 
l,2ft6 
l,.Vfl 

885 
40 

206.189 

Bradl 

2,102 

1,162 

745 

Other  American  oountriot 

AnstraUa 

Africa. 

814 

Asia. 

85 

Total  emigrants 

198,687 

210,547 

The  imports  of  cereals  were  872,  exports  96 
millions ;  imports  of  fermented  liquors  48,  ex- 
ports 75^  millions ;  imports  of  live  animals  and 
animal  products  880{,  exports  186}  millions. 
The  exports  of  manufactured  prodocts  were 
nearly  90,000,000  marks  more  than  in  1880. 
There  was  an  increase  in  pottery  and  glass, 
metals,  and  metal  manufactures,  machines, 
leather  manufactures,  textiles  and  dress  manu- 
factures, and  in  all  other  articles  except 
yams. 

The  effects  of  the  introduction  of  protective 
duties  on  the  iron  industry  were  investigated 
by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers^  Associa- 
tion of  Germany.  In  January,  1879,  8211  pri- 
vate firms  and  Joint-stock  companies  employed 
158,979  hands,  and  paid  in  wages  9,388,896 
marks  monthly;  in  January,  1888,  they  gave 
employment  to  206,150  laborers,  an  increase  of 
88-9  per  cent.,  and  paid  in  wages  14,754,850 
marks  monthly,  an  increase  of  57*2  per  cent 
The  net  earnings  of  tlie  107  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  5*16  per  cent,  in  1882,  against  1*99 
per  cent,  in  1879. 

IVavlgallM.— The  movement  of  shipping  in 
German  ports  in  1881  was  as  follows: 


The  total  emigration  from  1820  to  the  end  of 
1882  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000,  of 
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FLAG. 


Oeraum 
Jforeign. 


Total.. 
StMm. 


Toonaf* 
•tttand* 


R,67S;M8 
8,960,768 


7,688,881 
6,140,116 


el«arwd« 


ployed,  as  compared  wlch  the  same  date  of  the 
I>receding  year,  were  as  follow : 


8.788,566 
4.048,129 


7,776.638 

6,211,»a9 


TEAR 

• 

1 

400V 

4.6b0 

H 

1 

40S 

414 

m 

4 

1 

18?2 

IsSl 

1,194,407  88,109 
l,ldl,020  89,66t 

201,648 
210,70S 

9,016 
8,607 

The  total  Dumber  of  vessels  engaged  in  mari- 
time commerce,  and  the  namber  of  steamships  KailrtadSt— The  railroads  in  operation  in  the 
among  them,  which  composed  the  Qerman  larger  states,  and  the  total  mileage  of  the 
merchant  marine  on  Jan.  1,  1882,  with  their  empire  on  May  10,  1883,  were  as  follow,  in 
aggregate  tonnage  and  the  namber  of  men  em-  kilometres : 


STATES. 


PniMUk 

BatstIa 

Saionf  ..   ..... 

W&rtembersr  ■• 
AlMm-L«>iTaiDO 

Baden 

HetM 

Otlier states  ... 

Total 


HATS 

Lima. 

▲oxurnnBKD  bt 

BXATB. 

APMIinnXBVD  BT 
OOMFAlcm. 

Total. 

Pttadpd. 

LocaL 

FriBdpid. 

Loed. 

PitadpaL 

LOMl. 

18,118 

1,969 

2,188 

861 

8,184 

885 

21,003 

8.869 

420 

•  •  • 

•  »  m 

076 

fl 

4,918 

1,796 

816 

2T 

58 

•  •  • 

e  •  • 

2,192 

1,471 

70 

•  •  • 

•      • 

6 

11 

1,506 

1,108 

167 

•  •  • 

6 

•  ■  • 

4 

1,279 

1,111 

111 

67 

48 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,827 

225 

... 

*  •  • 

«  •  ■ 

«  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•   a   •  • 

429 

79 

•  •  • 

24 
491 

1,688 

ISl 

2,621 

28,122 

8,182 

2,272 

0,401 

1,032 

80,000 

Of  the  80,795  kilometres  of  principal  lines, 
10,285  kilometres  have  double  and  85  triple  or 
quadruple  tracks.  Not  included  in  the  above 
are  1,252  kilometres  of  industrial  railroads. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
and  Kiel  and  Altona,  the  Oder  right-shore  line, 
and  the  Upper  Silesian  railways,  with  some 
minor  roads,  the  Prussian  Government  system 
of  railways  is  completed.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  new  acquisitions,  authonzea  by  a  bill 
passed  jnst  before  the  close  of  the  Landtag,  is 
about  8,000  kilometres.  By  previous  purchases 
the  state  owned  15,909  kilometres.  It  admin- 
istered besides  2,286  kilometres  of  private  roads. 
The  principle  of  the  government  management 
of  railroads  was  reoogniced  in  Prussia  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  expressed  in  the  railroad 
law  of  1838,  but  the  Government,  before  1848, 
did  nothing  beyond  extending  financial  support 
to  the  companies.  In  1849  Minister  von  der 
Heydt  carried  a  measure  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  railroads  by  the  Gov- 
ernment This  policy  was  not  carried  out  in 
the  succeeding  period,  and  in  default  of  state 
construction  every  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  building  of  railroads  by  private  enterprise. 
Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  when  annexed  to 
Prussia,  brought  well  -  developed  systems  of 
state  railways  into  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. After  the  French  war  Uie  policy  of 
state  railroads  was  resumed,  but  the  Central 
Government  was  unable  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  middle  states  to  a  unified  system 
'of  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  imperial 
authorities.  The  railroads  in  these  states  were 
mostly  public  property.  Prussia  immediately 
after  the  war  constructed  the  Berlin-Wetzler- 
Metz  line,  o«innecting  the  capital  with  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  impe- 
rial province,  and  pending  the  issue  of  the  con- 


troversy over  the  plan  of  an  imperial  system 
of  railroads,  began  to  acquire  po8!»ession  of  the 
Prussian  roads,  standing  ready  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  national  Government,  according  to 
an  enactment  of  June  4,  1876,  whenever  the 
empire  would  engage  to  purchase  the  remain- 
ing private  lines.  The  political  opposition  to 
the  scheme  of  a  unified  imperial  system,  which 
had  withstood  the  raising  of  the  tariff  on  freight 
and  other  coercive  measures,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  Railway  Office,  created  by  the 
Reichstag  in  1873,  was  not  weakened  by  this 
offer.  Left  to  accomplish  the  work  of  nation- 
alization alone,  the  Prussian  Government  madt) 
preparations  to  bring  all  the  railroads  in  thd 
monarchy  under  state  management  It  begaD 
the  series  of  purchases  in  1879,  in  which  year 
the  state  net-work  embraced  6,198  kilometres, 
besides  3,525  kilometres  controlled  by  the  state 
but  owned  by  private  persons.  The  task  was 
completed  by  tne  purchase  of  the  last  six  lines 
in  1888.  The  capital  invested  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  railroad  net-work  is  1,327,988,000 
marks,  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  1,867.389,885  marks. 

The  length  of  teles^raph  lines  in  1882  was 
74,812  kilometres;  of  wires,  265,058  kilome- 
tres. The  number  of  dispatches  was  18,362,- 
173.  of  which  5,426,494  were  foreign.  The 
receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service 
in  1882  were  164,259,372  markfl;  expenses, 
140,733,520  marks.  The  Imperial  Post-Ofiice 
carried  681,976,350  letters,  168,929,480  post- 
cards, 14,013,710  patterns,  154,496,960  stamped 
wrappers,  and  453,602.400  newspapers,  in  the 
year  1881.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the 
end  of  1881  was  11,088 ;  telegraphic  stations, 
10,308 ;  persons  employed,  78,502. 

Armj  mi  Navy. — The  effective  of  the  army 
on  the  peace  footing  in  1888  was  as  follows : 
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BRANCHES  OF  SKRVIOL 


8taff 

lioe 

Ja^gen 

Landwehr  eadred . 

Ovalrjr 

Field  ortUle^.... 
KortreM  artiUerjr.. 

Kntflneen 

Train 

Palioe  guards,  etc 


TotaL. 


Otkm. 

Mm. 

2,062 

Jl 

9,629 

2T8;822 

424 

11,120 

826 

4,764 

2J»8 

>64,099   . 

♦1,801 

64,8U    . 

7i9 

16<84» 

4U6 

J  0,640  ; 

200 

4,905 

818 

964 

18,118 

427,274 

■68.fi00 
16,091 

2,4S7 


81,606 


The  war  effectiye,  not  incIudlDg  the  Land- 
storm  and  special  formations,  was  as -follows: 


DIVISIONS. 

OOem. 

M«. 

HOHM. 

0«. 

yield  army 

19391 

4,796 

11,240 

744,061 
296,614 
416,062 

242,410 
81,678 

88,948 

2,040 

Depottroopa 

OarriiOD  troops 

444 

824 

Total 

80,127 

1,466.677 

812,781  1      S-SOS 

TO,    ••• 

1       1 — 

The  nnyy  in  1888  comprised  7  iron-clad 
frigates,  with  85  guns  ranging  from  12  to  26 
tons,  an  aggregate  displacement  of  601,224  tons, 
engines  of  48, 1 00  horse-power,  and  armor  of 
10,  8i,  and  5  inches  ttn^ness-;  6  iron-dad 
corvettes,  with  82  guns,  22  tons  on  all  except 
one,  8  inches  of  armor,  25,400  horse-powet, 
and  88,210  tons  displacement;  27  cruisers, 
armed  with  271  guns;  18  coasfr-gunrds,  with 
18  guns,  hesides  15  iorpeOo-hoats^  and  22 
dispatch  -  hoats,  transports,  anA  school  -  ships. 
There  were  under  constru^ion  1  iron-clad  and 
8  other  corvettes,  a  gunhoat  on  the  Albatross 
system,  and  2  armored  gniiboats. 

The  plans  for  a  German  navy  were  adopted 
in  1878,  and  the  term  of  t«n  years  was  set  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  fleet  A  new  type 
of  iron-clad  corvettes  was  <me  of  the  first  im- 
provements carried  out.  This  was  die  Sach- 
sen  dass,  intended  for  defending  the  coast  and 
offensive  action  in  German  waters  and  the 
neighboring  seas.  They  were  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  previously  adopted  Hansa 
model,  which  was  considered  too  w^eak  for  a 
battle-ship  and  too  slow  for  a  cruiser.  The 
Sachsen  corvettes  are  of  shallow  enough 
draught  to  ru^  into  the  other  North  Sea  ports 
as  well  as  Kiel,  ano  are  exceedingly  manage- 
able and  provided  witlj  rams  and  torpedoes. 
On  this  model  were  built  the  Sachsen,  iiaden, 
Bayem,  and  WtU'temberg.  A  reform  which 
was  taken  up  at  about  the  same  time  was  the 
substitution  of  iron-cla«l  gunboats  for  the  pro- 
jected monitors,  which  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  torpedoes  were  deemed  too  uncon- 
trollable ana  less  valuable  for  local  coast-de- 
fense than  smaller  vessels  which  could  pro- 
tect the  lines  of  sunken  torpedoes  and  move 
about  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  German 
coast,  firing  upon  approaching  iron-clads  from 
a  safe  position,  and,  when  these  are  obliged 
to  move  slowly  and  cautiously  in  diflScult  chan- 
nels, even  assuming  the  offensive,  which  their 
heavy  gnns  enable  them  to  do.     Eleven  of 

•'  Number  of  batterlea,  841 ;  of  gaoB^  1,874. 


these  gunboats  were  finished  and  two  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
The  new  cruisers  of  the  first  class  were  de- 
signed for  a  speed  of  15  knots.  Since  wooden 
vessels  were  not  firm  enough  to  stand  the  agi- 
tation, th6y  were  made  of  iron  and  ooverod 
with  copper  to  keep  the  bottom  clean,  which 
was  separated  from  the  iron  hull,  so  that  no 
galvanic  nction  could  take  place,  by  two  layers 
of  teak.  These  vessels  of  tne  Leipsic  dass  are 
armed  with  ringed  cannon  of  Irom  12  to  17 
centimetres  caliber,  and  provided  with  tackling 
and  equipments  which  would  enable  them  to 
remain  at  sea  for  months.  The  cruisers  of  the- 
second  class,  known  as  the  Bismarck  type,  of 
which  the  Bismarck,  the  BIQcher,  the  Moltke, 
the  Stosch,  the  Gneisenau,  and  the  Stein,  are 
the  representatives,  are  like  tlie  others  in  de- 
sign and  armament,  but  of  Rmaller  size  and  of 
a  calculated  speed  of  18  knots  an  hour. 
Among  the  cruisers  of  the  third  class  the  four 
corvettes— Carols,  Olga,  Marie,  and  Sophie — 
form  ia  separate  class.  They  have  a  speed  of 
144uiots  and  carry  10  guns.  Their  chief  pur- 
j)08e  is  to  protect  merchant- ships  in  distant 
witters  and  guard  remote  portions  of  the  coast 
The  "Whitehead  fish-torpedo  was  adopted  in 
1876.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  construct  28 
torpedo- vessels ;  then  it  was  proposed  to  fit  out 
the  regular  war-shifis  with  apparatus  for  firing 
torpe£>e8;  and  finally,  for  the  better  economy 
of  these  projectiles,  oofiting  about  $2,500  each, 
it  'was  decided  to  employ  also  speciiJly  designed 
torpedo-boats.  It  was  also  expected  that  a 
flotiiia  of  torpedo-boats  would  keen  a  hostile 
fieet  at  a  distance  and  oblise  it  to  keep  under 
steam,  and  that  it  could  dash  into  and  cause 
damage  and  consternation  to  a  blockading 
squadron.  In  1881  the  Khips  began  to  be  armed 
with  torpedoes  or  provided  with  the  appliances 
for  firing  torpedoes  either  from  the  deck  or 
vnder  water.  In  a  short  time  64  vessels  were 
thus  equipped.  The  oonstroction  of  torpedo- 
boats  was  Degnn  at  the  same  time.  Eight  ^  ere 
completed  in  1888,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  add  to  this  nnmber  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  to  keep  pace  with  other  coun- 
tries which  are  rapidly  building  torpedo-boats. 

FlMMcai — The  budget  of  tlie  empire  for  the 
year  1888-'84,  adopted  March  2, 1888,  calls  for 
587,297,805  marks  for  ordinary  and  58,259,829 
marks  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  budget  of  1884-'85  was  voted  July  2, 
1888.  It  estimates  the  produce  of  customs  du- 
ties at  196,450,000  marks ;  excise  duty  on  susrar, 
46,865,000  marks ;  on  salt,  87,262,600  marks ; 
on  tobacco,  18,940,920  marks;  on  spirits,  85,- 
925,908  marks;  on  malt,  15,791,000  marks; 
the  net  receipts  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  25,- 
882,198  marks;  of  railroads,  16,690.600  marks; 
stamp  duties,  19,486,680 marks;  receiptsof  the 
invalid  funds,  28,665.120  marks ;  surplus  of  the 
budget  of  1882-'88, 15,825,000  marks ;  extraor- 
dinary receipts  (from  construction  fund  for  for- 
tifications, 10,400,000;  for  Parliamentrhoose, 
2^080,000;    from  Wan  for  extraordinary  pur 
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poses,  22,192,720  marks),  84,592,720  marks, 
leave  The  above  and  receipts  from  minor 
Bonroes  83,702,768  marks  to  be  provided  by 
the  matricular  quota-shares  of  the  states  to 
make  up  the  total  budget  of  590,819,344  marks, 
of  which  the  appropriations  were  as  follow : 


KXPSNOrrURES. 

Oonnt. 

Eitnovdlutfy. 

T/^g1iiIatnre        .......     a 

437,670 

126,970 

6,8»^415 

2,871,788 

889,87V.490 

2d.!N)S396 

1.8i4,267 

99.8»M'» 
810,865 

16.927,503 

529,074 

■  p  *  •  •  •  • 

20,160,404 
2S,665.120 

CjAnoerjr 

Koreign  aflklrt  and  ooosoJatM. . . . 
Interior  Department 

80,0<K) 
2,178,975 

I'ostii  ftnd  t^IeffrmDhs 

2,C95,725 

Military  ■dmlnlatnulon 

26,763,678 

Naval  admlniatration 

AdinlDlatration  of  JoAtloe 

Traaaary  of  the  Empire 

10425,900 
4^45m6o 

Oifiort  ofBallroada 

Debtaoftbe  Empiro 

Cootrol 

ReUlrood  admlnlatntion 

250,000 

Hendons .,,,.. 

luTaUd  Aind 

Total,  18S4-'85 

544^27,866 

46,491,4T8 

The  different  loans  authorized  hj  the  Reichs- 
tag, and  the  datds  of  the  laws  authorizing 
them,  are  as  follow : 


DATS. 

Jniiel4,l8n n,781,821 

Junel4,187d 97,484,865 

MaKh  m.  1879 68,021,071 

October  18.  liJ30 87,627,2f« 

April  5  and  December  12, 1381 64,912385 

KebmarT  16, 13S2 29,674^405 

Jttlj2, 188:5 18492,7*0 

Of  the  amount  authorized  prior  to  April  1, 
1882,  there  had  been  issued  at  that  date  819,- 
289,000  marks.  The  amount  of  bank-notes  of 
the  empire  in  circulation  at  the  same  date  was 
158,164,210. 

iMcrlpt  ef  the  EHF6rer.~0n  April  14th  the 
Reichstag,  after  having  made  no  progress  with 
the  socialist  laws,  was  stirred  again  hj  a  re- 
script from  the  Emperor,  less  provocative,  hour- 
ever,  than  that  of  the  previous  one.  The  aged 
monarch  declared  that  he  deemed  It  one  of  the 
first  of  his  duties  as  Emperor  to  address  his 
care  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  laboring-class,  and  urged  the 
Reichstag  to  grtmt  a  biennial  budget,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  declining  years,  in  order 
tiiat  the  antnmn  session  might  be  devoted  to 
the  plans  of  social  reform  which  he  had  at 
heait,  and  the  hope  be  fulfilled  before  his  death 
of  the  development  and  realization  throughout 
the  empire  of  the  reforms  begun  by  his  utther 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  Emperor 
expressed  the  conviction  that  since  the  issue 
of  the  anti-socialist  law,  legislation  should  not 
be  confined  to  police  and  penal  measures,  but 
should  seek  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  cause 
of  evils  combated  in  the  penal  code.  Gratified 
at  the  first  success  of  his  endeavors,  in  the  re- 
mission of  the  two  lowest  grades  of  the  class- 
tax  in  Prussia,  he  hoped  to  see  the  accident- 
insurance  bill,  presented  in  an  amended  form 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  with  the  sup- 
plementary project  of  sick-fnnds  under  corpo- 
rative administration,  embodied  in  laws  before 
the  separation  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Reichstag  devoted  in  the  ensuing 
winter  session  to  a  further  proposal  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  superannuated  and  in- 
valided laborers. 

The  stubborn  determination  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  as  plainly  indicated  in  the  message  as 
were  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  The  Liberal 
raigority  gave  vehement  expression  to  their  in- 
dignation, and  referred  the  proposition  to  the 
budget  committee,  a  form  of  indefinite  post- 
ponement. Tet  before  they  separated  in  June 
they  voted  the  biennial  budget,  a  procedure 
which  they  had  repeatedly  refused  to  follow, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  argument  that 
the  fiscalyear  was  ended,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore not  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple which  they  upheld. 

Priiee  Btawurck^  State  SodtibB. — After  even 
the  Progressists  had  ceased  declaiming  on  theo- 
retical grounds  against  the  Chancellor's  pro- 
jects for  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes,  and  after  the  conciliatory  over- 
tures of  the  Government  toward  the  Vatican, 
and  the  subsequent  amendment  of  the  Falk 
laws,  had  rendered  the  Ultramontanes,  if  not 
close  allies,  at  least  no  longer  obstructive  oppo- 
nents. Prince  Bismarck  was  able  to  make  bet- 
ter progress  in  his  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  fiscal  and  social  consolidation  of  the  impe- 
rial power  than  at  any  time  since  the  adoption 
of  the  protective  policy  and  of  the  measures 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  Prussian  railroads. 
The  aims  which  the  Chancellor  set  before  Ijim 
in  the  organization  of  the  finances  of  the  em- 
pire involved  the  entire  course  of  constitutional 
evolution.  In  following  them  he  disrupted  the 
great  National-Liberal  party  which  enabled  him 
to  unite  Germany  and  thwarted  the  develop- 
ment of  parliamentary  government.  Prussian 
officialism  naturally  prevailed  over  the  more 
liberal  systems  of  the  smaller  states,  but  to  se- 
cure its  acceptance  by  the  thinking  part  of  the 
population  whose  hopes  were  set  on  parlia- 
mentarism it  was  necessary  to  hold  up  the  new 
ideal  of  socialism.  The  spread  of  the  socialistic 
doctrines  in  two  years  by  the  help  of  the  press 
has  been  remarkable.  The  measures  proposed 
by  Prince  Bismarck  all  have  an  immediate 
practical  object,  and  are  supported  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  by  many  who  disap- 
prove of  their  principle  and  tendency.  The 
projects  for  the  relief  of  the  working-classes 
are  expedient  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  military  sys- 
tem, diminishing  emigration,  and  counteracting 
the  agitation  of  democratic  and  revolutionary 
socialism.  The  adoption  of  the  System  of  in- 
direct taxation  accomplished  the  diverse  ob- 
jects of  rendering  the  Imperial  Government  to 
a  large  extent  independent  of  the  matricular 
contributions  of  the  states,  of  increasing  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  augmenting  requirements 
of  the  military  establishment,  and,  by  allowing 
the  states  to  share  in  the  customs  revenue,  of 
enabling  them  to  reduce  burdensome  direct 
taxes.    The  tobacco-monopoly  scheme  had  the 
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same  objects.    This,  like  the  bill  empowering  The  accident  and  sickness  insurance  bill,  in 

the  Imperial  Government  to  acquire  all  the  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  laid  before  the 

German  railroads,  was  rejected ;  the  Keichstag  Beichstag  in  the  previous  session,  proposed 

objecting  to  them  because  they  would  great-  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  insure 

ly  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Gk>vemment  the  work-people,  and  the  employers  and  com- 

and  its  influence  in  elections;   also,  because  munes  provide  the  premiums.    The  existing 

these  monopolies  would  place  under  the  control  law  of  employers^  liability  required  masters 

of  the  executive  the  machinery  for  raising  a  to  provide  the  means  for  caring  for  employes 

large  part  of  the  revenue,  and  the  power  of  in-  ii\jured  in  their  service  without  fault  of  their 

creasing  it  at  will;  although  its  expenditure  own.    It  was  ineffective,  on  account  of  the 

would  still  depend  on  the  vote  of  the  Beichs-  difficulty  of  proving  that  an  accident  is  not 

tag,  the  effect  would  be  to  free  the  Govern-  due  to  a  workman^s  own  negligence.    The  in- 

ment  still  more  from  parliamentary  control,  surance  companies  were  accused  of  overchar)?- 

The  Government  would,  moreover,  by  the  con-  ing  and  defraudins  the  working-people.    The 

trol  of  the  railway  system,  have  power  to  favor  bill  was  opposed  by  a  large  migority  of  the 

or  coerce  individuals,  towns,  and  districts.  The  Beichstag,  on  the  ground  that  Government 

command  of  the  Prussian  railroads  already  insurance  would  ruin  the  existing  companies, 

places  it  in  the  power  of  the  central  authorities  that  it  would  reduce  the  working-^men  to  the 

to  bring  pressure  on  the  other  lines,  and,  as  condition  of  pensioners  f.nd  destroy  their  in- 

the  Prussian  budget  makes  an  excellent  show-  dependence,   and  that  it  would   place  great 

ing  for  state  management,  there  is  a  prospect  powers  of  coercion   and  interference  in  the 

of  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  railroad  nands  of  the  agents  of  the  Governmcfnt    The 

scheme.    In  the  session  of  1883  Prince  Bis-  bills  were  withdrawn  and  remolded,  and  when 

marck  asked  for  an  accession  to  the  sources  of  again  laid  before  the  Beiclistag  in  the  session 

revenue  in  the  shape  of  timber-duties.    It  was  of  1882-'83,  were  freed  of  the  feature  of  Gov- 

opposed  by  the  wood-working  industries,  and  emment  administration.    The  new  bills  pro- 

atler  an  excited  contest  the  bill  was  rejected,  posed  that  insurance  should  be  undertaken  by 

only  by  the  temporary  defection  of  the  Polish  the  existing  companies,  trade-guilds,  and  com- 

deputies  from  tlie  Center.  munol  institutions.    It  was  proposed  that  the 

A  favorite  scheme  of  the  German  Chancel-  state  should  furnish  part  of  the  premiums, 

lor  for  rendering  the  Government  finances  in  a  This  share   was  to   be  one  fourth,  another 

measure  independent  of  the  exigencies  of  party  fourth  was  to  be  assessed  on  the  employers 

politics  was  to  induce  the  Beichstag  to  vote  and  presumably  paid  out  of  their  profits,  and 

the  budget  biennially.    The  Liberal  Opposition  the  remaining  one  half  was  to  be  estopped 

has  been  weakened  and  divided  by  his  parlia-  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  likewise 

mentary  policy  to  such  an  extent  that  there  collected  from  the  employers.    Aocident-in- 

was  not  the  material  in  the  present  Beichstag  surance  was  made  obligatory  on  all  employed 

to  resist  the  Emperor's  appeal.    To  escape  the  in  mines,  factories,  and  other  indostrial  estab- 

necessity  of  voting  the  budget  for  two  years,  lishments,    on    railroads,    and    by  steamship 

and  yet  show  becoming  respect  for  the  wishes  companies.    In  the  case  of  an  accident,  the 

of  the  Emperor,  the  deputies  took  up  the  sick  workman  was  to  be  a  charso  on  the  sick-in- 

and  accident  insurance  bills.    But  in  the  end,  surance  fund  for  the  first  three  months,  and 

by  the  aid  of  the  Clericals,  who  were  concili-  then,  if  the  disability  continued,  the  charge 

ated  by  the  modification  of  the  May  laws,  the  would  be  transferred  to  the  accident^insurance 

supplies  for  two  vears  were  submissively  grant-  fund.    There  was  bitter  opposition  to  both 

ed.  As  soon  as  the  budget  was  forced  through,  bUls.    The  clauses  making  insurance  compnl- 

the  Emperor  dosed  the  session,  June  12th.    It  sory  and  laying  part  of  the  burden  on  the  Jm- 

was  the  longest  on   record,  having   opened  perial  Government,  were  especially  obnoxious 

April  27,  1882.  to  the  believers  in  the  traditional  doctrines  of 

The  first  fruit  of  the  high  tariff,  in  the  way  political  economy.    The  scruples  of  those  who 

of  relief  for  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  abo-  were  alarmed  at  the  socialistic  features  id  the 

lition  of  the  two  lowest  categories  of  the  class-  project  were  met  by  the  argument  that  the 

tax  in  Prussia.    The  Prussian  Diet  declined  to  bills  form  part  of  a  series  of  projects  which 

grant  Prince  Bismarck's  demand  for  an  aug^  would  take  the  place  of  all  other  pauper  legis- 

mentation  of  the  excise  duties,  which  he  de-  lation.    It  was  a  matter  of  imperial  concern  to 

clared  nece^^sary  in  default  of  the  tobacco  mo-  legislate  for  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  which 

nopoly,  and  for  the  exemption  of  all  incomes  is  usually  the  result  of  sickness  or  accident, 

below  $300,   but  abolished  the  class-tax  on  By  helping  to  tide  the  workman  over  periods 

incomes  below  $215,  whereas  previously  all  of  incapacity,  ami  enabling  him  to  retain  hia 

households  whose  annual  incomes  exceeded  position  as  a  self-supporting  member  of  so- 

$100  were  liable  to  the  class-tax — that  is,  the  ciety,  the  state  would  relieve  the  communes 

tax  on    incomes    between   $100    and    $750.  which  have  already  to  support  the  indigent 

Nearly  8,750,000  persons,  or  about  one  fifth  and  helpless  by  the  poor-rates.    In  support  of 

of  those  subject  to  this  tax,  were  relieved.* 

nearly  <J8  per  cent,  belonged  to  hoiuehold*  with  locomet  Ml- 

*  Aooordlnff  to  the  returns  nf  IbSl,  80  per  cent,  of  the  log  within  the  cUM-tiLZ,  ftod  onlj  8|  per  cent,  had  orer  9T50 

popoUtion  or  Pnutk  had  less  thm  $100  of  addoaI  ioeome,  tnoome. 
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the  olanse  oompelling  employers  to  provide  a  BetirMwt  if  FuihiMMitny  Leaden. — ^Dnring 
part  of  the  premiam,  the  preventive  effect  of  the  debates  on  the  chnroh  bill  Herr  von  Ben- 
such  a  provision  was  urged.  It  would  impel  nigsen,  leader  of  the  National-Liberal  party 
employers,  whose  neglect  is  the  frequent  irum  its  foundation,  discouraged  by  the  man- 
cause  of  accident  and  siclcuess,  to  employ  pre-  ner  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  treated  him  and 
cautions  for  the  safety  and  health  of  tbeir  his  party  after  he  lost  their  support  and  by 
employes.  The  alternative  proposal  of  vol-  differences  with  the  remnant  of  the  great  party 
untary  insurance  would  fail  altogether,  be-  who  still  followed  his  lead,  resigned  his  seats 
cause  the  working-people  could  not  save  the  in  the  Reichstag  and  Prussian  Landtag  and 
premiums  out  of  their  wages,  and  the  employ-  retired  from  political  life.  Only  a 'few  months 
ers  would  not  voluntarily  contribute.  By  the  before,  Eduard  Lasker,  the  other  great  Liberal 
opponents  of  the  bills  it  was  argued  that  the  leader,  had  laid  down  his  mandate  and  perma- 
effect  of  the  state  subsidy  and  assessment  on  nently  retired. 

the  employers  would  simply  be  to  reduce  PfMrit  aid  tke  Tattaub — Just  before  the  close 
wages  by  so  much.  The  fate  of  the  measures  of  the  session  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Worship, 
depended  on  the  course  which  tbe  Center  Von  Oossler,  introduced  in  the  Landtag  a  bill 
party  would  take.  With  them  the  objections  relaxing  the  May  laws,  which  embodied  the 
against  tbe  accident -insurance  bill  prevailed,  concessions  that  the  Government  was  willing 
and  the  subsidy  provision  was  stricken  out.  to  make  for  the  reliof  of  the  spiritual  depriva- 
The  bill  was  consequently  withdrawn,  to  be  tions  of  the  Catholic  population.  The  bill, 
presented  again  in  the  following  session.  The  which  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  224  Con- 
sick-insurance  bill  received  their  support,  and  servatives  and  Clericals  to  107  Liberals  and 
was  carried  by  a  mi^jority  rarely  got  together  Free  Conservatives,  fell  short  of  the  demands 
in  tbe  present  divided  and  distracted  state  of  of  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  Liber- 
tbe  popular  representation,  showing;  the  co-  als  imported  nothing  less  than  the  penitential 
gency  of  the  various  motives  which  actuate  pilgrimage  to  Canossa.  In  the  negotiations 
the  different  parties  to  approve  legislation  for  with  the  Curia  since  the  re-establishment  of 
the  benefit  of  the  ^^poor  man.'^  The  vote  was  diplomatic  relations,  the  fundamentally  differ- 
216  to  99,  the  two  Conservative  fractions,  tbe  ent  principles  of  the  Prussian  state  and  the 
Center,  the  National  -  Liberals,  the  People^s  Papacy  could  not  be  harmonized  so  as  to  afford 
party,  and  eleven  Secessionists,  voting  in  the  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  but  a  modu»  vivendi 
affirmative,  and  the  Progressists,  most  of  tbe  was  equally  desired  on  both  sides.  On  Dec.  8d, 
members  of  the  Liberal  ifnion,  and  the  Social-  1882,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Emperor  William, 
Democrats,  in  the  negative.  The  Liberals  ac-  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  reopening  of 
ouse  the  Chancellor  of  venting  bis  antipatiiy  diplomatic  intercourse  by  the  return  of  the 
agsunst  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  Prussian  legation  to  Rome.  The  Emperor^s 
in  his  legislative  programme,  which  imposes  reply,  sent  December  22d,  expressed  the  hope 
many  new  burdens  on  them,  while  it  relieves  that  such  a  conciliatory  step  would  be  met  by 
the  land-owning  and  farming  classes  of  a  part  concessions  showing  a  like  disposition  on  the 
of  their  burdens.  They  made  it  a  condition  of  Pope's  part,  and  intimated  that,  if  the  Vatican 
their  adherence  to  the  sick-insurance  project  would  agree  to  notify  the  civil  authorities  of 
that  its  provisions  should  be  extended  to  aj^ri-  ecclesiastical  appointments,  the  Government 
cultural  laborers.  An  amendment  to  this  effect  wonld  feel  encouraged  to  move  in  the  matter 
was  added,  but  at  the  last  hour  it  was  rejected,  of  recasting  the  legislation  which  is  necessary 
and  the  bill  passed  in  almost  the  original  shape,  to  protect  the  riglits  of  the  state  which  are 
GaUiet  CkaagH. — Surprise  and  a  degree  of  assailed  when  it  has  to  sustain  a  contest  with 
dissatisfaction  were  felt  at  tlie  removals,  with-  the  Church.  The  Pope  replied,  Jannary  SOth, 
in  a  few  days  of  each  other,  of  tbe  chiefs  of  offering  a  concession,  viz.,  that  the  bishops 
the  war  and  naval  ministries,  who  bad  held  should  thenceforward  be  permitted  to  give  no- 
their  posts  for  ten  years.  The  retirement  of  tice  to  the  Prussian  Government  of  new  ap- 
Gen.  vou  Kameke  was  due  to  a  difference  be-  pointments  of  cures,  without  waiting  for  the 
tween  him  and  the  Emperor.  The  Progressist  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  imposing, 
deputies  would  only  agree  to  an  augmentation  however,  the  condition  that  the  revision  should 
of  military  pensions  on  the  condition  that  offi-  be  extended  to  the  laws  which  impede  the  ex- 
cers  should  be  subject  to  direct  taxation  the  ercise  of  ecclesiastical  duties  and  the  training 
same  as  civilians.  The  Minister  of  War  was  of  the  clergy.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
willing  to  accept  the  compromise,  but  the  negotiations  was  to  supply  pastors  to  the  nu- 
Emperor  William  insisted  on  perpetuating  the  merous  parishes  which  had  long  been  bereft 
invidious  privilege.  A  disagreement  with  the  of  all  cure  of  souls,  an  evil  and  a  scandal  which 
Chancellor  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  resigns-  the  Government  had  stronger  motives  for  reme- 
tion  of  Baron  von  Stosch.  It  was  expected  dying  than  the  Pope.  The  points  in  contro- 
tbat  the  place  would  be  filled  this  time  by  a  versy  involved  the  three  main  provisions  of 
naval  officer,  but  tbe  Emperor's  predilection  for  the  Falk  laws,  which  formed  the  subject-mat- 
the  military  profession  had  again  to  be  grati-  ter  of  the  three  principal  acts :  1.  That  the  ec- 
fied  by  the  appointment  of  an  infantry  general  desiastical  dignitaries  should  advise  the  pro- 
to  the  direction  of  the  navy.  vincial  authorities  of  all  appointments  to  ecde- 
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siastioal  posts.    2.  That  disciplinary  anthoritj  Clanso  4  provides  that  the  Oovenrnient  anthoritieB 

over  priests  should  be  exercised  solely  by  Ger-  "^i  continue  to  be  entUlod  to  oppoae  the  appoint- 

^— .-      o    TK«4.  ^A^^»4.i^^  :«  -  r«^-^!l«  -«i.^^i  ment  ot  any  candidate  who  shall  appear  to  be  unfit 

mans.     8.  That  education  m  a  GermaD  school  ^^  ^^  eccliiastical  office  on  aocountof  hia  civil  or 

and  nniversity  and  a  state  examination  were  political  position,  or  whose  education  has  not  been 

essential  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  discharge  completed  acooiding  to  the  prescribed  lawa.    The 

of  clerical  functions.     A  note  from  Cardinal  waaona  for  oppoeinj^  the  appointment  of  a  candidate 

Jacobini  to  Herr  von  Schldzer,  Prussian  envoy  "l?,  ^*X»  ^^  given,  and  tlie  Chureh  authoritiea 

]:   ^/    4/^.                ,  wvMw^wi,  A  Aucwuu.  ^^^y'J  Will  be  allowed  to  appeal  agamst  thia  decision  to  die 

to  the  Vatican,  explained  the  position  taken  Minister  of  Public  WoraliipTwho  represents  the  high- 

by  the  Curia.    The  Prussian  Government  in  est  Court  of  Appeal. 

reply,  May  6th,  expressed  willingness  to  agree  Clause  5  enacta  that  the  holy  sacraments  can  be  ad* 

to  the  appointment  of  vicars  without  notitica-  miniateredbymiaaionaiy  pneetainaUv^^ 

♦;««   »ir;L  •.^^.^;«:n»  ;«•  #«•  ♦v.^  ,v.;»<>4..  .«i,^  «»a  «» '^'cU  ss  m  those  where  the pneata  have  been  forbid- 

tion,  while  requiring  It  for  the  priests  who  ore  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  religious  scrvfces,  under  the  May  lawa. 

appointed  to  a  pansh  connected  with  a  bene-  And  clause  6  repeals  all  former  legialation  which  is 

fice,  so  that  the  Church  would  be  enabled  to  contrary  to  the  above  five  clauses. 

provide  for  the  reading  of  the  mass  and  the  The  bill  was  passed  with  the  exception  of 

administration  of  the  sacraments  independently  the  fourth  clause.    The  ecclesiastical  courts 

of  the  Government,  the  only  requirements  bo-  which  administered  the  veto  power  over  eccle- 

ing  that  the  officiating  priests  should  be  native  giastical  appointments  had  been  the  subject  of 

Germans  who  have  received  the  legally  pre-  continual  reproaches  from  the  Clericals.    The 

scribed  education.    The  Government  promised  transfer  of  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Ministry  of 

a  revision  of  the  May  laws,  and  agreed  to  re-  Worship  was  not,  however,  looked  upon  in  the 

nounce  the  right  to  forbid  the  appointment  of  light  of  a  concession  by  tne  adl>erents  of  the 

]>rie8t8,  but  insisted  that  the  Pontiff  should  first  Vatican,  though    satisfaction  was  expressed 

concede  the  right  of  notification,  deeming  it  a  with  regard  to  the  main  provisions  of  -the  act. 

point  of  honor  that  he  should  grant  the  right  j^  p^rk  QMsttM*— The  prohibition  of  Amer- 

which  is  conceded  to  other  governments.    The  ican  pork  products  raised  a  subject  of  dissatis- 

only  answer  made  to  the  demand  of  the  Pope  faction  and  controversy  between  Germany  and 

to  have  the  education  of  young  priests  placed  the  United  States.    (See  Pobk,  Pbodibition  i-f 

under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  was  that  Ambbioaw.)    In  April  the  Chancellor  chose  to 

the  Government  hod  already  shown  much  com-  take  offense  at  a  dispatch  from  Minister  Sar- 

pliance  with  regard  to  state  examinations  of  gent  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  in 

candidates  and  the  opening  of  priests'  semina-  which  the  motive  for  the  interdict  was  stated 

ries.     The  Vatican  returned  an  unfavorable  to  be,  not  fear  of  trichinosis,  but  the  protec- 

answer.    The  Government,  instead  of  pursu-  tion  of  German  hog-growers.    Reflections  were 

ing  the  negotiations  in  which  it  continually  made  also  on  the  lack  of  harmony  between  Ger- 

lost  ground,  seized  the  opportunity  to  execute  man  public  opinion  and  the  Government.    This 

one  of  the  sudden  strokes  for  which  Prince  confidential  dispatch  was  reproduced  from  a 

Bismarck  is  famous,  interrupting  the  negotia-  2i(ew  York  paper  in  the  **  North-German  Ga- 

tions  by  the  proposal  in  the  Diet  of  the  new  zette,**  and  the  American  minister  was  angrily 

ecclesiastical  law,  and  thus  endeavoring  to  cov-  attacked.    An  apology  was  afterward  offered, 

er  its  retreat  by  an  assumption  of  independence,  with  commentson  the  indiscretion  of  the  Amer- 

The  bill  embodied  larger  concessions  than  were  loan  Government  in  publishing  confidential  dis- 

offered  in  the  note  of  May  5th.    The  parishes  patches. 

of  which  the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  SpailA  I^Mty.— In  the  latter  part  of  August 

Government  were  already  provided  with  priests  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  startled  by 

under  the  laws  of  July  14,  1880,  and  May  81,  a  summons  to  an  extraordinary  session.    When 

1882.    The  present  act  removed  all  responsi-  they  assembled  on  August  29th,  it  was  cx- 

bility  frona  the  Government  for  the  lack  of  spir-  plained  to  be  lor  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the 

itual  ministrations  in  the  remaining  parishes  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain.    The  Emperor 

of  which  the  bishops  have  the  patronage.    The  had  signed  it  provisionally,  expecting  to  ask 

bill  consisted  of  six  ckuses :  from  Parliament,  when  it  met  regularly,  an  act 

The  first  and  most  hnportant  ckuse  enacts  that  the  of  indemnity  for  this  divergence  from  consti- 

bishops  shall  no  longer  be  required  to  notify  to  the  tntional  forms.     But  organs  of  the  press  called 

Government  authoriuos  the  names  of  those  candidates  jq  qnestion  the  right  of  the  Government  to 

for  the  priestly  offloo  whose  appointments  can  unoon-  ^^      ^^  j^   |  ^         °   ^  ^y^^  applicability  of  the 

diDonally  be  canceled,  or  who  are  only  appomted  as  "^^  "*!  "  ""*;  ".^ ""»  **""  "        '^tJ.iZ.A   «i   ^«i«^. 

substituUMi  or  delegates.    The  bUhopi  wT  thus  be  pnnciple  of  indemnity  recognized  in  oAer 

enabled  at  once  to  provide  the  vacant  parishes  xrith  states  to  the  Imperial  Constitution.     Ihe  Pro- 


those  priests  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administra-  P'^  5^^^       i  xu   ?>  -  C^I            .x.               ^- 1 

tion  of  parishes.  ventton,  and  the  Reichstag  was  then  prorogueu. 

Clause  8  dedares  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  no  The  treaty  runs  until  June  80,  1887. 

lon^r  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  clergy  The  most  important  concession  made  by  Ger- 

against  the  decisions  of  the  Government  authori^^^  ^^^y  -^  ^^  reduction  of  her  dock  dues  from 

S^STp'iJn^Sl^rfcif ^  fort/to  ten  marks,  and  of  her  customs  duties 

vacant  dioceses.  on  southern  fruits,  fresh  grapes,  olive-oil,  cnoo- 
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olate,  raisins,  etc.    She  has  farther  promised  notes  of  alarm  on  the  same  subject,  one  of 

not  to  raise  her  duties  on  wine,  with  one  ex-  which  was  uttered  earlier  in  the  year,  imme- 

ception.  rje,  and  other  articles.    Spain  defi-  diatelj  after  Sigiior  Mancini's  announcement 

nitely  nzed  her  duties  on  several  articles  of  of  the  triple  alliance  in  the  Itidian  Parliament, 

import,  especiall/  spirituous  liquors  and  spirits,  the  time  was  chosen  when  there  seemed  to  be 

iron  and  steel  wire,  and  rails.  the  least  occasion  for  it.    It  had  the  appear- 

Coi^TriKlitTrMty, — A  copyright  treaty  between  ance,  therefore,  of  a  menace,  and  did  not  fail 

France  and  Germany  was  concluded  April  19th.  to  gi?e  offense  to  the  sensitive  French  people. 

This  convention  replaces  the  former  ones  be-  The  appointment  of  King  Alfonso  to  the  bonor- 

tween  France  and  single  German  states.    An  ary  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  garrisoned  in 

author  obtains  under  this  treaty  all  the  rights  Strasburg  excited  the  Parisians  to  the  demon- 

of  native  authors,  except  as  to  the  duration  of  strations  at  the  station  which  Alfonso  was  sub- 

the  copyriglit,  which  must  not  exceed  that  ac-  jected  to  on  his  return  from  Germany.    Tlie 

corded  in  his  own  country.    Manuscripts,  as  German  press  called  upon  the  Government  to 

well  as  published  works,  are  protected.    Pub-  take  up  the  insult,  but  Prince  Bismarck  was 

lishers  can  obtain  copyrights.    The  rights  ex-  careful  not  to  provoke  the  French  popular 

tend  to  musical  compositions,  works  of  art,  temper  too  far.    The  attendance  of  King  Al- 

etc.,  and  can  be  secured  by  the  heirs,  assigns,  fonso  of  Spain,  and  ISAng  Milan  of  Servia,  be- 

and  legal  representatives  of  the  author.    Oopy-  sides  the  img  of  Saxony,  the  Crown  Prince 

righted  literary  productions  can  be  drawn  from  of  Portugal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the 

in  the  preparation  of  school-books  or  of  works  guests  of  the  Emperor  at  the  autumn  mancBU- 

of  a  scientific  character.    The  restriction  of  the  vres,  which  began  September  14th,  was  among 

reproduction  of  articles  from  newspapers  and  the  indications  of  the  supreme  influence  of 

periodicals  to  publications  of  the  same  class  Bismarck  and  his  peace  policy  in  Europe, 

and  the  obligation  to  cite  the  source  of  a  re-  Ataace-LsrraiM. — ^The  imperial  province  was 

production  are  not  continued  in  the  new  trea-  agitated  more  than  usual,  m  1888,  by  the  lan- 

ty.    According  to  French  law,  every  use  of  a  guage  question.    The  deputies  in  the  Reichstag 

melody  without  the  permission  of  the  com-  Kept  up  their  attitude  of  opposition.    In  Au- 

poser  is  illegal,  but  the  German  principle  was  gust,  the  lieutenant-general.  Marshal  Manteuf- 

retained  in  the  treaty,  which  requires  only  that  fel,  called  forth  indignant  protests  by  refusing 

a  composition  should  have  distinguishing  char-  permission  to  one  of  them,  M.  Antoine,  to 

acteristics,  though  an  unauthorized  arrange-  start  a  French  journal  in  Metz.    The  order 

ment  of  an  air  is  forbidden.    Public  presenta-  that  discussions  in  municipal  councils  should 

tionsof  musical  or  dramatic  compositions  with-  be  conducted  in  German  was  followed  a  few 

out  authority  are  made  actionable.    An  author  months  after  by  an  attempt  to  banish  French 

preserves  the  right  of  translation  for  ten  years  from  the  schools.     The  four  hours  a  week 

if  he  has  a  translation  published  in  either  coun-  which  were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  French 

try  within  three  years,  otherwise  he  can  not  were  reduced  to  two. 

restrain  the  publication  of  a  translation  in  the  InudatiOH. — In  November  and  Becerober, 

other  country.    Authors  of  musical  and  dra-  1882,  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  the  Main 

matic  productions  also  retain  exclusive  rights  and  the  Moselle,  rose  above  the  highest  flood- 

of  translation  for  the  same  periods.    No  regis-  mark  recorded  in  the  century.    Between  Co- 

tration  or  other  formality  is  required  to  secure  logne  and  Coblenz  the  plains  were  entirely 

authors'  rights.    The  convention  is  binding  on  submerged,  and  many  towns  and  villages  inun- 

both  governments  for  six  years,  and  then  re-  dated,  among  them  the  city  of  Coblenz.   Below 

mdns  in  force  until  one  year  after  a  notice  of  that  place  many  houses  crumbled  down.    The 

repeal  has  been  received  fh>m  either  party.  waters  subsided  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 

■elattew  with  Fnucet — ^The  continuance  of  the  ber,  but  a  week  or  two  later  heavy  rains  fell 
Austro-German  alliance,  which  was  said  to  be  and  the  waters  rose  to  a  higher  point  than  be- 
in  danger  of  breaking  off,  was  confirmed  by  the  fore.  The  rise  was  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  large 
annual  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Ischl,  and  loss  of  life.  Nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages 
by  other  convincing  signs.  The  influence  of  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Rhine  valley  were 
Prince  Bismarck  was  seen  to  prevail  in  En ro])e  under  water.  In  seven  villages  alone  400 
to  an  extent  which  excited  the  susceptibilities  buildings  fell  in.  Near  Carlsruhe  a  bridge 
of  the  French.  Not  only  was  Itdy*s  under-  fell,  precipitating  20  persons  into  the  river, 
standing  with  the  allied  empires  admitted  by  and  on  the  Ba<1en  state  railroad  a  derailed 
the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Exterior  and  the  train  plunged  into  the  water,  drowning  several 
Hungarian  Premier  in  public  announcements,  paraengers.  A  boat  capsized  and  drowned  28 
but  the  Spanish  commercial  treaty,  the  visit  of  peasants  who  had  just  been  rescued  from  their 
Xing  Alfonso  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  return  nouses.  In  Mayence,  soldiers  were  employed 
visit  of  the  Crown  Prince,  sliowed  that  Spain  night  and  day  in  constructinff  protective  em- 
also  had  gravitated  toward  the  league  of  peace,  bankments,  and  bridges  for  the  escape  of  the 
In  September  the  German  Chancellor,  in  the  citizens  in  case  these  gave  way.  A  lake,  five 
*^  North-German  Gazette,"  the  official  organ,  miles  broad,  formed  between  Wesel  and  Em- 
raised  a  warning  cry  against  France  as  the  merich.  In  Frankenthal,  6,000  people  were 
disturbing  influence  in  Europe.    Like  similar  driven  from  their  homes.     The  distress  was 
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pitiful,  dthongh  aid  flowed  in  with  promptnesg  also  of  a  disagreement  with  the  EgTptian  au- 
and  liberality  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Tbe  thoritiea.  In  1877  he  returned  to  the  Upper 
Emperor  sabscribed  tlfiO,000,  and  the  Keichs-  Nile  as  Governor- General  of  the  Sondan.  He 
tag  rraoted  (TGO.OOO.  The  German- A meri-  wenCaToandtfaroDgh  all  the  provinces  that  year 
oansdiapliiyed  eTongreatargeneroaitythan  tbe  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  tbe  natives  jn  a 
HUfforers'  own  fellow-conn  try  men.  Their  pilts  measnre  by  dismisaing  eilortionate  officiala  and 
of  money  drew  forth  from  the  German  preas  atriking  the  rebelliona  elements  with  fear  by 
and  Government  worm  ezpressiiins  of  kinoness  the  rapidity  of  hid  movemeDts  and  hia  energy 
and  appreciation.  Of  abont  tlfiO,000  diatrih-  of  character.  A  formidable  rebellion  in  Dar- 
uted  nearly  tbe  whole  was  raised  in  America,     four  was  tjuirkly  subdaed.    A  long  and  tediona 

Mtaar  Erate. — Celet»«iionB  and  festdvals  sue-    war  with  Abyssinia  was  brought  to  an  end ;  bnt 
ceeded  one  another  tliroogh  the  year.    On  Sep-    his  efforts  to  eatabliafa  a  permaoeut  good  nnder- 
teiaberS8tb  tbe  Emperor  anveiled  the  national    standing  with  that  conntr;  were  QnavdUng. 
monomenton  thcNiederwald,  nearBadeabeim,    He  captured  hnndreds  of  slave-caravana,  and 
deaigned    by  Frof.  Schilling,  of 
UrsMen,  and  erected  in  commem- 
oration of  the  victories  over  tbe 
French  in  1870-71.    A  Hygienio 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
April,  and  in  Jaly  an  International 
Art  Exhibition  in  Munich. 

GORDON,  ajJar-Geicna  Charlei 
tttrgty  English  traveler  and  aol- 
dier,  was  bom  in  1830,  and  is  a 
voungeraonofLientenant-General 
H.  £.  Gordon.  He  entered  tbe 
military  service  as  Lieotenant  of 
Engineers  in  1862,  and  took  part 
in  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  he 
was  wonnded  before  Sebastopol. 
At  the  condosion  of  the  war  he 
was  appointed  on  the  coramisuon 
intrnsted  with  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundary  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  in  Asia,  After  aerving  in 
the  expedition  to  China,  he  re- 
mained in  that  cnantry,  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  ISSlondertook  an 
eiploringeipeditiontotheOhotow 
and  Kalsan  gates  in  the  Great  Wall 
across  tjhensi,  passing  through  the 
hitherto  unknown  capital  of  that 
province,  Tiaynen.  On  his  return 
to  Peking  he  was  appointed  by  i 
the  Emperor  in  March,  1868,  oom- 
mander- in-chief  of  the  army  sent 
to  pat  down  the  Tuping  rebellion. 
Miunly  through  his  efforta  the  re-  ' 
bellion  was   suppressed  in   two 

years.     In  the  English  army   be  ctmrnu.  CHuaxt  Q.  Oobdob.    (rrmnpen-udlakdiavlaK.) 

was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1864,  and  in  December  of  tbe  same  out  off  the  source  of  the  snp|: 
year  decorated  with  theorderoftheBatb.  He  considerable  extent;  yet,  thi 
was  vice-consul  in  thedeltaof  the  Danube  from  co-operation  on  tlie  part  of  tbe  Egyptian  of- 
ISTl  to  18T3.  He  then  Dnderl«ok  an  expedition  fleials,  he  was  unable  to  stop  the  traffic  corn- 
to  Central  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  pletely.  In  Jannary,  1880,  he  retired  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  appointed  him  Military  govemorahip  of  the  Soudan.  He  accepted  the 
Govemor  of  the  Equatorial  Provinees.  He  as-  post  of  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Vioe- 
eeoded  tbe  Nile  in  a  steamboat  to  tbe  Albert  roy  of  India,  but  resigned  upon  reaching  Bom- 
Nyaoca,  combated  the  slave-trade,  and  in  April,  hay,  in  June  of  that  year.  Be  took  command  of 
I8TS,  annexed  Darfoor  to  the  dominions  of  the  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Maaritina  in  May,  1881, 
Khedive.  The  Khedive  bestowed  on  him  the  and  retired  froin  active  service  the  aame  year, 
title  of  pasba.  He  returned  to  Curo  in  18T0,  with  the  rank  ofmajor-generaL  Tbe  Cape  Gov- 
and  refused  to  undertake  another  expedition  to  ernment,  in  Mtirch,  1882,  commiasioned  bim 
tlie  Soudan,  on  account  of  the  insufflciency  of  to  settle  the  Basnto  question.  Hu  bad  reached 
the  military  force  placed  at  bis  disposal,  and    an    understanding  with    tbe    fiasutoa,  when 
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the  Oape  miDiRtrj,  disliking  his  conciliatory  In  1856  he  was  chosen  by  the  new  Emperor, 

proposals,  interfered  to  modLTy  the  terms,  and  Alexander,  to  succeed  Nesselrode  as  Minister 

General  Gordon  resigned  in  October,  1882.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  this  post  he  held  for 

He  was  about  to  start  for  Central  Africa,  at  more  than  twenty-five  years.    Heretofore  the 

the  invitation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  Russian  foreign  ministers  had  been  little  known 

carry  on  and  extend  the  work  begun  on  the  at  home,  and  were  considered  as  mere  clerks 

Congo  by  Stanley,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Emperor,  but  Gh)rtchakoff  was  highly 

of  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha,  the  English  and  popular  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Austria. 

Egyptian  Governments  urged  him  to  under-  From  this  time  his  one  object  was  the  aggran- 

take  a  mission  to  the  Soudan  as  plenipotenti-  dizementofRussia,  and  his  policy  non-interfer* 

ary  to  conclude  the  transfer  of  the  western  ence  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,    in  1856 

provinces  of  the  SDudan  to  the  native  rulers,  he  issued  a  circular  denouncing  France  and 

and  arrange  a  peace  with  the  Mahdi  and  the  England  if  they  attempted  to  interfere  with 

revolted  provinces,  on  the  basis  of  the  retire-  the  administration  of  government  in  the  Two 

ment  of  the  Egyptian  officials  and  military,  Sicilies.     An  expression  in  this  circular  has 

and  the  abandonment  of  sovereign  rights.     In  become  historical:    '^Russia  does  not  pout — 

the  winter  of  1883-84  he  crossed  the  Nubian  she  meditates.^'    For  the  most  part  she  kept 

Desert  without  escort,  and  on  his  arrival  at  this  attitude  of  meditation  and  recuperation 

Khartoum  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  many  years.    Gortcliakoff  r^oiced  in  the  over- 

the  terms  of  peace,  and  promising  that  the  in-  throw  of  his  enemy,  Austria,  at  Magenta  and 

stitutionofslavery  would  not  be  interfered  with.  Solferino;  and  he  acquiesced  in  French  inter- 

60RTCHAK0FF,      Alexmto      Mikhalltwtteh,  vention  in  Syria  in  1861  as  a  blow  struck  at  Ot- 

Prince,  a  Russian  statesman,  born  July  16,  toman  independence.    A  year  later  he  energeti- 

1798;    died  March  11,  1888.     He  came  of  a  cally  opposed  any  interference  by  France  and 

Erincdly  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  cele-  England  with  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 

rated  Lyceum  of  Tzarskoye-Selo.   The  famous  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  repressing  the 

poet,  Pushkin,  whose  widow  he  subsequently  Polish  insurrection,  and  in  replying  hau^tUy 

married,  was  one  of  his  fellow-pupils.    Imme-  to  the  notes  addressed  to  him  by  the  various 

diately  after  his  graduation  he  became  private  European  powers,  remonstrating  with  him  for 

secretary  to  Count  Nesselrode,  Minister  of  For-  his  severities.     He  had  been  appointed  vice- 

eign  Affairs,  and  was  present  at  the  Congress  chancellor  in  1862,  and  in  1863,  to  the  delight 

of  Laybach  and  that  of  Verona.    In  1824  he  of  the  Russian  people,  he  became  chancellor, 

was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Russian  lega-  Gortchakoff  kept  his  attitude  of  absolute  neu- 

tion  in  London;   in  1830  charge  d'affaires  at  trality  during  the  struggle  of  1866  between 

Florence;  and  in  1833  first  secretary  to  the  Prussia  and  Austria;  but  in  1870,  when  Paris 

Russian  legation  in  Vienna,  where  the  illness  was  besieged  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  enter- 

and  death  of  his  chief  left  him  as  acting  head,  ing  Rome,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  propose 

In  1841,  as  embassador  extraordinary  at  Stntt-  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1856.    In  the  Lon- 

gart,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  the  don  Conference  that  followed,  he  secured  for 

Crown  Prince  of  Wdrtemberg  and  the  Princess  Russia  the  right  of  having  her  war-ships  in 

Olga,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.    This  the  Black  sea — which  was  a  great  victory  for 

was  a  very  considerable  diplomatic  triumph,  Russian  policy — and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 

and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  pnvy  Emperor  with  the  hereditary  title  of  Serene 

councilor.     In  1850  he  was  appointed  minis-  Highness. 

ter  at  the  German  Diet,  where  he  became  the  From  this  time  until  the  Turko-Russian  War, 
friend  of  Bismarck,  the  Prussian  representa-  Gortchakoff  was  occupied  in  strengthening 
tive,  and  where  he  was  the  center  of  all  oppo-  Russian  influence  in  the  East  and  bringing 
sition  to  revolution.  about  an  alliance  between  the  Emperors  of 
Hitherto  Russia  had  represented  the  policy  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  stood  at  the 
of  conservatism  in  Europe,  and  had  been  ready  height  of  his  power  and  influence.  But  after  the 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  progress  wherever  it  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube  he  was  coni- 
might  appear.  Though  Gortchakoff  was  not  pelled  to  yield  in  importance  to  generals  and 
in  full  accord  with  his  master^s  ambitions,  he  engineers.  When  Europe  refused  to  sanction 
was  supposed  to  be  more  ductile  than  some  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,*  Gortchakoff  was 
the  older  statesmen.  Accordingly,  in  1854,  discredited,  as  well  as  G^n.  Ignatieff.  At  the 
during  the  Crimean  War.  he  succeeded  Meyer-  Berlin  Congress  Schouvaloff  played  a  more  im- 
dorff  as  embassador  in  Vienna,  discharged  his  portant  part  than  he.  He  never  forgave  Bis- 
difficult  duties  with  skill  and  courage,  and  marck  and  Beaconsfield  for  thwarting  all  his 
played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  designs  at  this  congress,  and  his  resentment 
which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  He  ceded  toward  Bismarck  led  to  a  coldness  between 
only  positions  which  were  irrevocably  lost,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  ceased  to 
such  as  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Danu-  be  a  prime  factor  in  European  or  even  Russian 
bian  jirovinces  and  the  oversight  of  the  mouths  politics  before  Alexander  II  was  assassinated, 
of  the  Dap^abe,  and  inspired  his  adversaries  and  long  before  he  was  superseded  by  M.  de 
with  a  high  idea  of  Russians  powers  of  resist-  Giers  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  lived 
ance  even  in  the  face  of  defeat.  to  a  time  when  Russia  could  no  longer  play  off 
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ooe  state  against  another,  and  the  theory  of  a  285  GonservativeB,  857  Liberals,  and  60  Home- 

balanoe  of  power  became  untenable;  yet  he  Rulers. 

could  not  aoApt  himself  to  a  new  policy.  Rns-  The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the 
sia  came  to  need  a  great  Minister  of  the  Inte-  hereditary  nobles  of  England,  new  English 
rior  more  than  the  most  skillful  of  foreign  diplo-  peers  created  by  royal  patent,  the  English 
matists;  but  Gortohakoff  had  studied  Europe  bishops  who  are  peers  ex  officio,  Sd  Irish  peers 
more  dosely  than  his  own  country,  took  no  in-  elected  for  life,  and  16  Scottish  representative 
terest  in  the  problems  of  finance,  of  industry,  peers  elected  for  each  succeeding  Parliament, 
or  of  Nihilism,  and  even  bore  no  part  what-  No  new  peerage  can  be  created  in  Scotland, 
ever  in  the  great  revolution  by  which  the  serf^  and  in  Ireland  none  nutil  three  existing  peer- 
were  freed.          ^  ages  have  become  eztiuct ;  but  in  England 

He  was  a  classical  scholar,  a  master  of  the  peerages  can  be  created  for  life  or  in  perpetui- 

Frenoh  language,  and  an  enlightened  patron  ty  in  any  number.    The  House  of  Peers  con- 

of  the  arts.     His  diplomatic  circulars  were  sisted  in  1882  of  616  members,  of  whom  5  were 

models  of  clear  diction,  ingenious  argument,  peers  of  the  blood  royal,  2  archbishops,  22 

and  a  logic  which  always  seemed  to  attain  its  dukes,  19  marquesses,  117  earls,  26  viscounts, 

object  by  putting  his  adversary  in  the  wrong.  24  bishops,  257  barons,  16  Scottish  representa- 

He  left  two  sons,  Prince  Michel  and  Prince  tive  peers,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers. 

Oonstantin,  both  of  whom  are  in  the  diplo-  Only  87  of  the  peerages  are  older  than  tiie 

matic  service.                              seventeenth  century,  and  816  are  not  older 

CREAT  BUTAIH  UXD IRELAHD  (UNITED  KIHG-  than  the  present  century,  no  fewer  than  166 

DOM  OF),  a  constitntional  monarchy  of  Western  having  been  created  during  the  reign  of  Queen 

Europe.     The  supreme  legislative  power  re-  Yictoria. 

sides  in  Parliament,  which  must  be  convoked  Jht  GevmniCBt. — ^The  Prime  Minister,  W.  E. 
annually,  as  supplies  are  only  voted,  and  the  Gladstone,  on  forming  his  ministi^  in  1880, 
nmtiny  act  renewed,  from  year  to  year.  Dur-  took  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ing  the  past  three  reigns  little  has  remained  of  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  First  Lord 
the  royal  authority  but  the  forms.  During  the  of  the  Treasury.  After  the  close  of  the  extra 
same  period  the  hereditary  senate  of  the  Peers  session  in  the  autunm  of  1882,  thft  Cabinet  was 
has  been  driven  to  relinquish  practically  its  reconstituted.  Lord  Derby  entered  the  Cabt- 
share  of  the  legislative  authority,  whUe  the  net  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Kim- 
basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Com*  berley  taking  Lord  Hartiuffton^s  place  in  the 
mons,  or  elective  assembly,  has  been  extend-  India  Office,  and  the  latter^Mr.  Childers's  place 
ed.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 867-68  the  fran-  as  Secretary  of  War,  while  Childers  received 
ohise  was  conferred  upon  all  rate-payers  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  relin- 
oocupants  of  real  estate  of  £10  annual  value  in  quished  by  Gladstone.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ob- 
the  towns  and  cities,  and  £12  in  the  country,  tained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the 
The  executive  authority  and  the  initiative  in  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Dodson  becom- 
legislation  are,  practically,  concentrated  in  the  ing  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  appointed  The  Cabinet  consisted  in  1888  of  the  follow- 
as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  who  ingfourteen  members : 
selects  his  assodates  to  preside  over  the  de-  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the 
partments  and  to  prepare  with  him  the  schemes  Treasury ;  Lord  Sel borne,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
of  legislation  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parlia-  lor ;  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
roent.  Prorogation  is  tiie  legal  death  of  Par-  cil ;  Baron  Carlinflfford,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Hugh 
liament;  and  legislation  which  is  not  finally  C.  E.  Childers,  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer; 
enacted  at  the  close  therefore  goes  for  naught.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Secretary  of  State  for 
There  are  no  coiutitutional  limits  to  the  power  the  Home  Department;  Earl  Granville,  Secre- 
of  Parliament.  Victoria  I,  Queen  of  Great  tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Earl  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress  of  India,  was  Derby,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 
bom  May  24,  1819,  and  succeeded  her  uncle,  Early  Eimberley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India; 
William  lY,  June  20, 1837.  The  heir-apparent  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Secretary  of  State 
is  Albert  Edward,  bom  in  1841.  Hie  present  for  War;  Lord  Northbrook,  First  Lord  of  the 
House  of  Commons  first  met  in  April,  1880.  Admiralty ;  Joseph  G.  Dodson,  Chancellor  of 
It  is  the  twenty-second  since  the  union,  and  the  Duchy  of  I..ancaster ;  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  tenth  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Unless  pre-  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Sir  Charles 
viously  dissolved  it  will  last  until  1887.  llie  W.  Dilke,  President  of  the  Local  Government 
House  of  Commons  consists  of  652  members.  Board. 

In  1882  writs  were  suspended  in  thirteen  con-  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  Earl  Spen- 

stituencies,  so  that  the  number  of  represents-  cer,  who  succeeded  Earl  Cowner  May  8, 1882. 

tives  was  689.    At  the  banning  of  the  term  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  is  G.  O. 

the  House  was  divided  as  to  parties  between  Trevelyan,  who  has  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 

208  Conservatives  and  286  Liberals  from  Eng-  as  the  Viceroy  holds  a  Cabinet  office, 

land,  8  Conservatives  and  62  liberals  from  The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 

Scotiand,  and  24  Conservatives,  19  Liberals,  Education  has  Anthony  J.  Mnndella  for  vice- 

and  60  Home-Rulers  from  Ireland ;  together,  president.    A  new  department  of  the  Govem- 
VOL.  xxin. — 26    A 
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raent,  tbe  Committee  of  the  Prirj  Ooanoil  for 
Agrioaltare,  was  created  in  1888,  with  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster  for  its 
first  vice-president. 

Ana  aid  PvpalatkM. — ^The  total  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  7,774,667  square  miles;  tbe 
population,  according  to  the  oensas  of  1881, 
249,259,882.  The  area  of  the  British  Islands 
is  121,488  square  miles,  and  the  population,  as 
returned  by  the  census  of  April  4, 1881,  is  ^5,- 
172,976,  distributed  as  follows : 


senters,  1,486,000;  Catholics,  320,000 ;  Church 
of  England,  78,200. 

The  total  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  1816  to  1882,  amounted  to  10,- 
047,885  persons,  of  whom  6,608,085  went  to 
the  United  SUtes,  1,712,020  to  British  North 
America,  1,364,226  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  368,654  to  other  countries.  The 
emigration  in  1882  from  British  ports  was 
divided,  in  respect  to  origin  and  destination, 
as  follows : 


UNITED 
KINQOOM. 

Sqvan 
UlmiMtow. 

IfalM. 

FanklcB. 

Tbcd 
popnlAtion. 

1^3JJ^. :::::: 

181,628 

19,069 

78,895 

84,258 

588 

196 

•  ■  •  • 

U,961,842   12,652,084 
678,060        682.458 

24,618,926 
1,860,518 

Bcotland. 

Ireland 

Isle  of  MuL... 
ChAonellslftndB 
Soldiers     and 
sallon  sbroftd 

1,797,535 

2,58S,277 

26,291 

40,821 

147,540 

1,986,805 

2,641,550 

27,798 

47,881 

8,784370 

5,174^886 

54,089 

87,702 

147,640 

ToUI 

814,628 

17,184,896 

17,988,080 

86^172,976 

KinORANTS. 

UDltod 
StatM. 

CUMllL 

Anrtnlk. 

OtlMV 

eooBtriM. 

TtttaL 

English 

Scotoh 

Irish 

Foraigners.. . . 
Unknown .... 

94,099 

19,004 

68,800 

112,709 

927 

27,768 
4,6d0 
8,048 

18,084 

94^45 
6,240 
6,704 
1,807 

8 

16,286 
2,868 
1,080 
2,979 
2,958 

162,992 
82342 
84,182 

180.029 
8,898 

Total 

295,589 

58,475 

88,604 

25,670 

418,288 

The  increase  in  England  and  Wales  hetween 
1871  and  1881  was  14*86  per  cent.,  which  was 
higher  than  in  any  decennium  since  1831-^1 ; 
the  increase  in  fiftj  years  was  86'9  per  cent. 

The  natural  movement  of  population  in  the 
three  kingdoms  in  1882  was  as  follows : 


UNTFED  KINGDOM. 


England. 
Bcotland 
Ireland  . 


ICviteiM. 

Bbtbi. 

DmHu. 

208,907 
26,574 
22,058 

888,940 
126.182 
122,715 

516,788 
72,966 
88,787 

bbtlu. 

872.157 
53,216 
88,978 


The  natural  increment  of  the  population  of 
England  is  about  1*45  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  total  number  of  males  returned  by  the 
'Census  of  1881  as  engaged  in  some  definite 
•occupation  was  7,788,646,  or  71 '6  per  cent  of 
all  aged  ^ve  years  and  upward;  of  females, 
8,403,918,  or  29*4  per  cent  The  civil  service 
employed  50,245  persons,  and  the  police  82,- 
508.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  England  and 
Wales  at  the  date  of  the  census  (including 
yeomanry  and  militia)  was  87,168,  and  of 
men  in  the  Royal  Navy  (excluding  8,910  pen- 
sioners) 20,732.  The  number  in  the  clerical 
profession  was  86,828,  including  nearly  24,000 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  in  the  legal 
profession,  17,886;  the  medical  profession, 
22,986 ;  engaged  in  educational  work,  72  per 
cent,  of  whom  were  women,  171,881;  actors 
and  actresses,  4,566.  Tlie  number  of  photog- 
raphers increased  from  4,716  in  1871  to  6,661 
in  1881. 

The  population  of  Ireland  was  divided  in 
respect  to  religion,  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  as  follows:  Koman  Catholics,  8,960,891 ; 
Anglicans,  639,574;  Presbyterians,  470,784; 
Methodists,  48,889 ;  other  denominations,  54,- 
268 ;  not  determined,  680.  The  number  of  ad- 
herents to  the  different  creeds  in  England  was 
estimated  in  1871  as  follows:  Anglicans,  17,- 
781,000;  Dissenters,  8,971,000;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 1,058,000;  Israelites,  89,000.  In  Scot- 
land:   Church  of  Scotland,   1,478,000;   Dis- 


The  immigration  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  78,268  in  1882,  77,105  in  1881,  68,816  in 
1880,  and  58,978  in  1879. 

The  emigration  from  Ireland  from  1856  to 
1860  was  at  the  average  rate  of  about  100,000 
persons  a  year;  in  the  next  ^ye  years,  from 
1860  to  1865,  about  140,000  annually;  from 
1866  to  1870  about  180,000;  from  1870  to 
1876  about  70,000.  In  the  year  1880  the  num- 
ber was  about  98,000;  in  1881  about  100,000. 
Nearly  all  the  emigrants  were  furnished  the 
means  for  the  voyage  to  the  United  States  or 
other  points  of  destination  by  friends  who  had 
preceded  them.  In  fdl,  about  £1,500,000  was 
remitted  to  Ireland  in  this  way.  Iliis  emi- 
gration did  not  proceed  from  tbe  congested 
districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland  as  much  as 
from  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  British  cities  of  over  100,- 
000  inhabitants  was  returned  in  1881  as  fol- 
lows: 


crriBs. 


Pvralalloa. 


uiTiKk  rvraianoo. 

London* 8,814,571 

liyerpool 552,608 

aiasgow 611,582 

Blrmlnffbam 400,774 

j  Manchester 841 ,414 

ISalford 176,285 

Leeda 809,119 

Sheffield 284,608 

Dablint 249,609 

j  Edinburgh 228,190 

ILeith 61,168 

Bellhst 208,122 

Bitotol 206,874 

Nottingham 186^575 

Bradfocd 188,062 


CITIES. 

Hull 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

j  Newcastle 

1  Gateshead 

Dundee 

West  Ham^ 

Portsmouth , 

Leicester 

Sunderland , 

Oldham 

BriffhtMi 

Bolton 

Aberdeen 

Blackburn 


154,240 

152,894 

145^ 

65,808 

142,464 
128,692 
127,989 
122,876 
116,512 
111.848 
107,646 
10^414 
105,054 
104,014 


The  number  of  municipal  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1881  was  248,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  8,412,121,  or  82*4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom.  The 
population  of  London  increased  in  the  decade 
1871-81 17'8  per  cent. ;  that  of  nineteen  other 
large  tovms  16*5  per  cent. 

PMtil  Savtags-Baaks. — The  deposits  in  the 

*  The  Metropolitan  District  The  Police  District  contains 
4,764.812  inhabitants. 

t  The  lietropoUtan  Police  District  contains  840,648  tnhab* 
itsnts. 

t  The  towns  of  West  Ram,  Croydon,  and  Tottanham  fbnn 
part  of  the  London  Police  District 
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PostrOffioe  savings-banks  on  Deo.  81,  1882,  der  the  efforts  of  scientifio  prison  reformers, 
amounted  to  £89,037,821,  an  increase  of  £2,-  has  been  attended  with  a  gradual  diminution 
843,826  over  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  of  crime.  In  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  previous 
In  the  Irish  banks  there  was  an  increase  of  to  1872  the  practice  of  deporting  convicts  was 
£90,508,  which  was  more  than  the  average  gradually  abandoned  in  obedience  to  the  wi^es 
increase  of  ten  years.  The  number  of  depos-  of  the  colonists,  who  preferred  a  scarcity  of  la- 
itors  in  the  postal-banks  was  2,858,976.  bor  to  having  it  supplied  by  the  criminal  out- 
EdncatlM* — The  act  of  1870  provided  that  casts  of  the  mother- country.  In  the  five  years 
there  shall  be  established  in  every  school  dis-  ending  in  1874  the  number  of  sentences  to  pe-* 
trict  public  elementary  schools  with  sufficient  nal  servitude  in  England  and  Wales  averaged 
accommodation  for  all  children  whose  educa-  1,622  per  annum ;  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
tion  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Children  1879  it  was  1,688  ;  in  the  year  1881  the  num- 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  school-  ber  was  1,525.  As  compared  with  t^e  five 
fees  have  their  expenses  defrayed  from  the  lo-  years  ending  1859,  when  the  population  was 
cal  rates.  The  public  schools  are  under  the  20percent  less,  the  convictions  in  1881  showed 
supervision  of  district  school  boards,  who,  with  a  decrease  of  almost  one  half.  The  number  of 
their  other  powers,  have  authority  to  compel  convictions  for  short  terms  showed  a  corre- 
parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  spending  improvement,  being  9,266  in  1881, 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  against  an  average  of  9,848  in  the  five  years 
The  percentage  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  ending  in  1874,  and  of  12,058  in  the  five  years 
sign  their  names  to  the  marriage  register  in  the  ending  in  1869.  The  average  length  of  the 
^ve  years  from  1875  to  1880  was  14*8  among  terms  to  which  convicts  were  sentenced  has 
the  men  and  20  among  the  women.  In  1879  increased^  and  the  population  of  the  prisons 
14  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  20  of  the  women  has  remamed  almost  stationary,  being  10,221 
married  signed  with  marks  in  England,  9  per  on  March  81,  1882,  against  10,160  at  the  end 
cent,  of  the  men  and  18  of  the  women  in  Scot-  of  1871.  Under  the  British  prison  system  the 
land,  and  81  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  88  of  the  convict  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  but  at 
women  in  Ireland.  The  parliamentary  grants  hard  labor,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  his 
to  primary  schools  amounted  to  only  £40,000  imprisonment.  During  a  second  period  he 
in  1840.  Since  the  school  act  they  have  been  sleeps  and  eats  in  his  cell,  but  works  in  corn- 
increased  from  £914,721  in  1870  to  £2,749,868  pany  with  his  fellow -prisoners.  At  the  end 
in  1882  and  £2,988,980  in  1883.  The  number  of  this  period,  which  is  of  variable  duration, 
of  schools  inspected  in  Great  Britain  was  18,-  he  is  conditionally  released  on  ticket-of-leave, 
954  in  1878  and  21,186  in  1881.  The  average  under  police  supervision.  The  dread  of  the 
attendance  increased  from  1,788,780  to  8,278,-  term  of  isolation,  of  the  spare  diet  and  the  se- 
501.  In  the  vote  for  public  education  in  1888  vere  labor,  has  a  greater  deterrent  effect  than 
allowance  was  made  for  8,245,046  children.  the  prison  discipline  had  in  the  times  when  it 
Ptapcitai  tMl  CHae* — The  number  of  paupers,  was  less  inflexible.  The  system  of  marks  en- 
exdnsive  of  vagrants  and  casual  poor,  relieved  ables  a  prisoner  to  shorten  his  term  of  impris- 
in  the  poor-law  unions  and  parishes  of  England  onment  by  one  fourth,  and  to  earn  money  to 
and  Wales  in  1882  was  797,614,  against  808,126  be  paid  on  his  release.  The  iUiterate  are  taught 
in  1881,  837,940  in  1880,  800,426  in  1879,  815,-  reading  and  writing,  and  trades  are  taught  to 
687  in  1875,  and  1,079,891  in  1870.  Thenum-  those  who  have  none.  Of  9,107  prisoners  in 
ber  ofable-bodied  adult  paupers  included  in  the  custody  on  July  1,  1882,  8,235  learned  their 
above  was  106,280  in  1882,  111,169  in  1881,  trades  in  prison.  The  estimated  value  of  con- 
and  126,228  in  1880.  The  number  of  registered  vict- labor,  exclusive  of  the  portion  utilized 
paupers  and  their  dependents  in  Scotland  in  in  the  service  of  the  prison,  was,  for  the  year 
1881  was  97,787,  against  98,608  in  1880.  The  ending  with  March,  1882,  £217,274.  There 
number  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  in  Ire-  are  a  number  of  Prisoners^  Aid  Societies  which 
land,  and  the  total,  including  others  in  asylums,  encourage  discharged  convicts  to  lead  honest 

lives.  Of  1,582  male  prisoners  liberated  in  the 
year  ending  March  81,  1882,  954  were  assisted 
by  these  benevolent  societies;  of  249  female 
prisoners,  84  received  aid  of  this  kind,  and  144 
were  received  in  refuges.  An  important  re- 
form in  prison  management  is  the  separation 
of  prisoners  hardened  in  crime  from  the  rest. 
This  was  adopted  in  1877-^78,  and  two  years 
The  number  of  criminal  offenders  convicted  later  the  idea  was  further  developed  by  the 
in  1681  was  11,858  in  England  and  Wides,  1,882  separation  of  novices  in  crime  from  the  body 
in  Scotland,  and  2,698  in  Ireland.  In  England  of  the  prisoners.  Cruelty  on  the  part  of  jailers 
and  in  Scotland  there  was  a  considerable  de-  is  not  likely  to  occur,  but  the  persecution  of  ex- 
crease  in  ten  years.  In  Ireland  the  number  convicts  by  the  police  under  the  system  of  sur- 
remained  almost  stationary.  The  substitution  veillance  has  sometimes  been  complained  of. 
for  penal  colonies  of  a  system  of  convict  pris-  CsBaerce. — ^The  total  values  of  imports  and 
ons^  which  has  been  gradually  improved  un-  exports  in  1882  and  the  six  preceaing  years 


was,  for  the  five 

)  years,  1878-'82,  as 

follows : 

TKAB. 

la-door. 

Oat-dmv. 

ToUl. 

1878 

49.86!( 
M,764 
S7,4W 

68,781 

8^600 
89,}W5 
42,785 
68,683 
68,868 

84,866 

1879 

9i,ug9 

100,190 

1880 

ViSl 

109,6&5 

Ifi82 

112,829 
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were,  in  thooBands  of  pounds  sterling,  as  fol- 
low: 


TEAR. 

Total 
Imporlfc 

DoniMtfe 
•xpovtk 

Fordgn 
•xporta. 

Total    1    Total 

•spofta.    jOOOIIMrM. 

1889 

418,090 
897,029 
411,280 
862,992 
86S,ni 
804,490 
875,155 

241,467 
284,028 
928,060 
191,582 
192,849 
198,888 
900,689 

65,198 
68,060 
68354 
57,259 
52,685 
53,458 
56,187 

806,660 
997,068 
886,414 
948,788 
845,484 
9a«,846 
856,n6 

719,680 

1881 

604,105 

1880 

697,644 

1379 

611,775 

1878 

614,855 

187T 

646,766 

1876 

681381 

bnporta. 

EoMrtk 

Artictos  of  oonfomptton 

Bav  matffflalii ...   . . .  ^ 

iB183,460,000 

182,188,000 

88.758,000 

66,664,000 

£0,795,000 
48,177,000 

ManoflMStiiKd  artSoles 

152362,000 

MiaoeHanwna 

80,708,000 

Total  morchandlM 

£418,080,000 

£241,467,000 

The  declared  valaes  of  specie  and  bollion 
imported  and  exported  in  1882  and  the  three 
preoet^ng  jears  were  as  foUow,  in  thousands 
of  pounds : 


Gold. 

Savxm. 

Total. 

TCAB. 

Import 

KsporC. 

Import. 

Ksport. 

Impott 

Eapovt. 

1889.. 
19SI., 
1880.. 
1879.. 

14376 
9,968 
9.455 

18369 

19,024 
1^499 
11,829 
17,579 

9,948 

6,901 

6,799 

10,787 

8365 

7,004 

7,061 

11,006 

98319 
16,864 
16,954 
94,156 

20,989 
82308 
18,890 

23385 

The  import  and  export  commerce  with  the 
principal  commercial  nations  in  1882,  as  com- 
pared with  1881,  was  as  follows,  in  thousands 
of  pounds : 


OOUNTRIES. 


United  States 

India 

France 

Anatralia  and  NewZaar 

land 

Gennany 

Netherlandi 

Rossia 

Belgium 

British  North  America. 
Hweden  and  Honrajr. . . 

China 

Spain 

Britiih  Booth  Africa . . . 

BraiU 

TnrkejT 


SSP!: 


IXPOBTt. 

1881. 

188S. 

108,908 

88366 

82,629 

89,921 

89,984 

80,0iK) 

96,975 

95,175 

88,650 

9. ,571 

88.028 

8^881 

14,053 

81,048 

11,510 

14,938 

11301 

10,899 

10,054 

11,759 

10,704 

9,986 

10,083 

11,488 

5,418 

6.2:5 

6,840 

6,439 

4,170 

4,S:W 

93I8 

7,796 

8375 

8,481 

EXPOBTB. 


1881.    1889 


89,796 
89,944 
16,970 

91,878 
17,481 
8,900 
6,165 
7375 
8,411 
8361 
5365 
8,655 
7,078 
6,656 
6,879 
8,169 
6,681 


80,970 
89,059 
17,421 

85365 
18.513 
938O 
5,779 
8,080 
9,700 
8,693 
4,618 
8,670 
7,496 
6,876 
6,428 
8,451 
6,430 


The  import  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
Levant  ampunted,  in  1882,  to  £188,806,000, 
against  £168,652,000  in  1881 ;  the  export  com- 
merce to  £88,834,000,  against  £87,621,000; 
import  commerce  with  countries  of  l^orth  and 
South  America  in  1882,  £108,707,000;  in  1881, 
£120,062,000;  exports  in  1882  to  American 
countries,  £64,528,000 ;  in  1881,  £51,740,000; 
imports  from  all  other  foreign  countries  in 
1882,  £21,576,000;  in  1881,  £20,969,000;  ex- 
ports in  1882,  £18,280,000;  in  1881,  £15,297,- 
000 ;  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  in 
1882,  £818,589,000;  in  1881,  £806,488,000; 
total  exports  to  foreign  countries  in  1882,  £156,- 
642,000;  in  1881,  £154,658,000;  imports  from 
British  possessions  in  1882,  £99,481,000;  in 
1881,  £91,539,000;  exports  to  British  posses- 
sions in  1882,  £84,825,000;  in  1881,  £79,365,000. 

The  Talues  imported  and  exported  of  the 
general  classes  of  merchandise  in  1882  were  as 
follow : 


The  imports  of  cereals  were  £67,884,000 ; 
of  fermented  drinks.  £8,066,000 ;  exports,  £2,- 
685,000;  of  coloniaJ  produce,  £48,084,000;  ot 
tobacco,  £2,551,000 ;  of  animals  and  animal 
food-products,  £44,156,000 ;  of  textile  materi- 
als £85,199,000;  of  timber,  etc.,  £18,042,000; 
of  hides,  etc.,  £14,154,000 ;  exports  of  coal, 
£9,565,000  ;  of  metals,  £35,484,000 ;  imports, 
£12,278,000 ;  of  textile  fabrics  and  dress  manu- 
factures, £102,786,000;  imports,  £18,365,000; 
of  yams,  £18,410,000;  imports,  £3,811,000;  of 
leather  manufactures,  etc.,  £3,488,000;  imports, 
£1,928,000;  of  vessels,  machinery,  locomotives, 
etc.,  £13,621,000;  of  other  metal  manufactures, 
£7,268,000;  imports,  £2,642,000;  of  glass  and 
pottery,  £3,395,000 ;  imports,  £1,679,000  ;  of 
paper  manufactures,  £1,805,000 ;  of  wood  and 
straw  manufactures,  £1,419,000 ;  of  books,  etc., 
£1,170,000 ;  imports  of  works  of  art,  £501,- 
000 ;  imports  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals, 
£6,636,000;  exports,  £6,603,000 ;  imports  of 
resins,  fats,  and  oils,  £13,222,000 ;  of  fertilizers 
and  waste  products.  £1,848,000. 

The  quantity  of  wneat  imported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1882  was  8,180,578  quarters;  from 
Russia,  8,233,238;  from  India,  1,978,078;  from 
Germany,  719,581;  from  Canada,  626,460; 
from  Australasia,  577,530;  from  Chili,  386,- 
484;  from  Turkey,  122,836;  from  Roumania, 
45,404;  from  Egypt,  40,801 ;  from  other  coun- 
tries, 47,124;  total,  including  flour,  16,860,084 
quarters  of  480  pounds,  value  £44,869,032. 
The  large  supplies  which  unexpectedly  arrived 
from  Russia  and  India  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing down  the  prices,  and  of  forcing  the  hands 
of  the  holders  of  grain  in  the  United  States. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  sailing-vessels, 
with  cargoes,  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  which 
was  entered  at  British  ports  in  1882,  was  17,- 
810,380  under  the  British,  and  7,004,669  under 
foreign  flags ;  total,  24,815,049,  against  23,224,- 
708  in  1881,  and  10,064,981  in  1860;  tonnage 
cleared,  20,892,626  British  and  7,806,237  for- 
eign; tot^  27,698,863;  steam  tonnage  en- 
tered, 17,477,111  British  and 3,854,333  foreign; 
total,  21,331,444,  against  19,268,327  in  1881, 
and  2,549,000  in  1860;  steam  tonnage  cleared, 
17,926,004  British  and  3,987,910  foreign ;  total, 
21,914,814;  total  tonnage  entered,  30,318,938; 
cleared,  81,172,817.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
coasting-vessels  entered  in  1882,  not  including 
repeated  voyages,  was  41,535,274;  cleared,  85,- 
853,775. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
vessels  constituting  the  merchant  marine  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  aggregate  number  com- 
posing the  merchant  fleets  of  the  oolonieflL 
with  their  registered  tonnage  in  thousands  of 
tons  in  1881  and  1882: 
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MERCHANT  HA- 

SAZLUfO-TlB- 

aiuB. 

tTHAlinS. 

TOTAL. 

RIKI. 

Vvmr 
br. 

TM- 

Nw 

b«. 

Ton- 

Norn- 
b«r. 

Ton- 

United       j  1891 . 
Kingdom.    1882. 

Colonies...  JIJ; 

18,780 
18368 
12,786 
12,818 

8,6<0 
8,6n 
1,696 
1.649 

6,492 
6.796 
1,746 
1,820 

8,001 

8J82 

288 

289 

24,272 
24,168 
14,480 
14,688 

6,641 
6,909 
1,984 
1,888 

The  nnmber  and  tonnage,  in  thonsands  of 
tons,  of  vessels  employed  in  the  home  trade, 
i.  e.,  between  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Channel  and 
the  North  Sea  from  Brest  to  the  month  of  the 
Elbe,  partly  in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  in  the  foreign  trade  of  1882, 
were  as  follow : 


ENGAGKD  IN 

SAIUHO^W- 
SBU. 

RXAJRBS. 

TOTAL. 

Ngm- 

TOB- 

Bag*. 

TOB- 

Nam' 

Tw- 

Home  trade 

Home  and  foreign, 
foreign  tnde.... 

10,048 

824 

8,718 

666 

116 
2,668 

1,482 

828 

2,626 

264 

151 

2,885 

11,480 
1,147 
6,889 

910 

267 

6,688 

Total 

14,665 

8,435 

4,881 

8,290 

18,966 

6,716 

RaflrvOs  Pwtey  ttd  Tetographs.— The  nnmber 
of  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1882,  their 
aggregate  cost  of  constrnction,  and  the  gross 
and  net  receipts,  compared  with  the  totals  for 
the  United  Kingdom  m  1881,  were  as  follow : 


UNrrro 

KIKGDOBf. 

M0«. 

Cart  of 
eaaatnctioD. 

GriMi 

IMnpHia 

Net  NMiplS. 

England  and 

wales 

ScotUnd 

Ireland 

18,000 
2,940 
2,465 

£685,186,000 
97,790,000 
84,968,000 

iS69,106,000 
7,478,000 
2,811,000 

£28,178,000 
8,778,000 
1,268,000 

Total  1882. 
Total  13S1. 

18,405  £767,899,000 
18,176     745,528,000 

£69,890,000 
67,155,000 

£88,219,000 
82,256,000 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  street  rail- 
roads laid  down  in  recent  years  have  been 
constmcted  by  the  mnnicipal  anthorities  under 
the  tramway  act  of  1870,  which  gives  local 
governments  provisional  authority  to  build, 
own,  and  control  tramways.  Of  a  total  length 
of  664  miles  in  operation  in  the  United  £jng- 
dom  in  June,  1882, 150  miles  were  the  prop- 
erty of  municipalities.  This  plan  of  building 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  munidpcd  corpora- 
tions insures  a  system  of  urban  communication 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public  than 
private  companies  wt>uld  supply,  besides  pre- 
venting the  monopoly  of  the  streets  for  the 
profit  of  individuals.  The  roads  thus  con- 
structed are  usually  leased  under  stringent  con* 
tracts  to  private  persons. 

The  nnmber  of  post-offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1882-^88  was  16,406;  persons 
employed,  44,600,  including  2,600  temales. 
The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  post  in 
1882-'88  was  1,078,000,000  in  England  and 
Wales,  117,000,000  in  Scotland,  and  86,000,000 
in  Ireland—total,  1,281,000,000 ;  total  postal- 
cards,  144,000,000 ;  newspapers,  etc.,  429,000,* 
000;  post-office  orders,  16,200,000;  total  valne^ 


£26,995,000.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office 
in  the  year  1880-^81  were  £6,788,427 ;  expenses. 
£4,185,669.  The  number  of  letters  per  head 
of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
86,  as  compared  with  21  in  the  United  States, 
16  in  France,  IS  in  Germany,  6  in  Italy,  and  6 
in  Spain. 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  state 
in  1870.  The  length  of  the  lines  in  1882  was 
26,466  miles;  of  wires,  121,720  miles.  The 
number  of  dispatches  sent  was  in  England  and 
Wales  26,928,722;  in  Scotland,  8,244.202;  in 
Ireknd,  1,919,102;  total,  82,092,026.  The  num- 
ber of  offices  in  1881  was  5,448.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  1880-'81  amounted  to  £1,688,884;  ex- 
penses, £1,806,006.  A  resolution  was  carried 
against  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for 
messages  of  twenty  words  or  less  from  It.  to 
6<2.  The  Government  in  its  financial  plans 
made  arrangements  for  the  speedy  introduction 
of  this  reform,  which  has  been  discussed  for 
fifteen  years. 

CakMdcsi — ^The  British  colonial  possessions, 
covering  about  one  seventh  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  earth,  are  grouped  into  forty  adminis- 
trative divisions,  some  of  them  embracing  a 
number  of  formerly  separate  colonies.  Those 
containing  a  large  and  preponderant  European 
population  have  all  been  endowed  with  self- 
government,  the  home  Government  retaining 
merely  a  veto  on  legislation,  which  is  exercised 
only  in  matters  of  imperial  concern.  They 
possess  representative  institutions,  modeled 
after  the  English  Constitution,  designated  re- 
sponsible government.  The  crown  appoints 
the  chief  executive  officer,  called  the  Governor- 
General  in  Canada  and  the  Governor  in  New- 
foundland^ Cape  Colony,  and  the  Australian 
colonies.  Western  Australia,  Natal,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Bahama,  Bermuda,  Windward,  and 
Leeward  islands,  are  governed  by  representa- 
tive bodies,  subject  only  to  the  veto  right  of 
the  crown,  but  all  the  administrative  officers 
are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. The  remaining  possessions  have  nei- 
ther responsible  nor  representative  govern- 
ment, but  are  governed  absolutely  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  its  representatives.  Of 
thia  class  is  the  Empire  of  India,  ruled  by  a 
Gk>vemor-General  under  directions  from  the 
British  Government,  which  has  a  special  min- 
istry for  Indian  Affairs.  The  affairs  of  the 
colonies  are  regulated  by  another  department, 
the  Colonial  Office.  The  crown  colonies  are 
Gibraltar,  Heligoland,  Malto,  Falkland  islands, 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Ascension,  Mauritius,  St. 
Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Aden  and  Perim,  Cyprus, 
Hong-Kong,  Labuan,  Straits  Settlements,  Fee- 
jee  islands,  and  Rotumah,  in  which  the  execu- 
tive bead  is  called  a  Governor ;  Jamaica,  with 
Turks  islands,  where  he  is  designated  Captain- 
General;  and  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
Lagos,  in  which  the  delegate  of  the  crown  au- 
thority is  termed  Administrator.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  colonies  to  the  British  Government 
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is  Bometliing  oyer  £2,000,000,  chiefly  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenses,  and  mainlj  disbursed 
in  the  nine  military  and  naval  stations  of  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  Maari- 
tius,  Bermada,  St.  Helena,  Cyprus,  and  Hong- 
Kong. 


The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies,  dependencies,  and  uuli- 
tary  and  naval  stations  composing  the  British 
colonial  empire,  with  the  statistics  of  com- 
merce and  finance  in  1881  of  most  of  the 
colonies : 


POSKESSIONS. 

Ar«, 
■q.  bUm. 

THovsAVM  or  POU3n>s  rrsujxro. 

UteoMBda 

IU«««i.. 

VUbanmmaU, 

DtM. 

Impoitk 

ExpQffIt* 

oftM*. 

Heligoland 

ill 

2,001 

18,881 

149,782 

•  • 

46 

186 

72.560 

1,2S8 

456 

276 

5 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

20,604 
^        81 

•  • 

4,835 

440 

70 

24 

120 

42 

12 

781 

•  • 

6,174 

218 

82 

44 

41 

8 

•  « 

668 

112 
850 
465 
408 
7 

45 

188 

76,604 

1,269 

442 

204 

7 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

19,141 
91 

•  9 

5,472 
895 
72 
22 
87 
45 
18 
760 

•  • 

7,016 

217 

88 

41 

44 

7 

•  • 

679 

•  • 

111 
850 
500 
421 
7 

«  • 

•  • 

846 

157,889 

1,942 

77 

9^966 
210 

•  • 

18,262 

1,682 

78 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

10 
887 

•  • 

82,874 

8bl 

9 

58 

•  • 

•  « 

981 

•  • 

76 

47 

001 

422 

€    • 

19,097 

62,114 

4,418 

15,862 

•  • 

192 

•  • 

•  • 

02,709 

186 

•  • 

9.787 

1,918 

874 

148 

887 

884 

81 

2,006 

•  • 

21,944 

1,480 

266 

202 

168 

27 

1,808 

•  • 

450 

1,6«7 

8,226 

1,784 

84 

■ 

•  * 

17,820 

75,995 

8,8C'8 

18,074 

196 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

48,869 
280 

•  • 

4,424 
769 
866 
140 
482 
460 
80 

8,572 

2o,4rr 

1,629 

88 

247 

114 

26 

1,179 

6i5 
1,665 
8.099 
8«C97 
^9 

Gibraltar 

7,688 

Malta 

7,705 

Total  Europe. 

18«| 

4,200 

M,T03 

1,445 

88 

80 

82,009 

12 

0 

170,164 

186.064 

198.508,798 

8,758,589 

428,884 

160,402 

6,298 

15<>,000 

84,860 

50 

Grprna 

India 

6.469 

Ceylon 

8,070 

Straits  Settlements 

5,101 

TTntiff«Konir T 

5,686 

Td*haan 

28 

North  Borneo 

Aden 

Porlm 

T^ytalAaia^ 

880,804 

809,170 

87,884 

668,224 

908,425 

975,920 

26,875 

104,408 

8,084 

14 

202,228,400 

781,865 
882,282 
226,968 
89^767 
80,018 
118,928 
500,210 
128,511 
2,660 

New  South  Wales 

IHctoila. 

Qaeensland 

Boatb  AostraUa  

Western  Australia. 

9,504 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Feelee  lalands 

G6 

Itotomah r . .  -  r 

Total  Aostralaslat 

Cane  Oolony.  etc 

8,088,454 

221,950 

18,750 

468 

69 

600 

78 

47 

718 

84 

8,066,866 

1,249,824 

41M67 

60,546 

14,150 

408,070 

75.270 

0,059 

8n,878 

27 

1,849 

hSSi!^  ...!.:..;.:..::::: 

441 

sierra  Leone 

826 

Oarabla 

180 

Gold  Coast 

841 

XiSffOS T  r  t  T 

888 

St.  Helena 

180 

Manrltlos 

544 

AsoensloiL. 

Total  Aftieat 

249,104 

8,470,892 

40,200 

19 

7,569 

5,890 

109 

218 

4,198 

825 

708 

880 

1,754 

76,000 

6,5U0 

2,608^ 

4.824^810 

179.509 

18,048 

27,452 

48,521 

4,782 

l,b73 

060804 

2.400 

119,826 

811,418 

158,128 

258,186 

1,058 

Dominion  of  Canada 

8.104 

Newfoondland. 

Bermudas 

644 

824 

Honduras 

148 

Bahamas 

820 

Turks  islands 

GaleoB  Islands 

157 

Jamaica. r r . 

1H 

f  ^vman  Islands . . . .  T  T . .  T .  - . . . 

Ti«eward  Islands 

776 

Windward  islands 

1.010 

t^Bldad 

884 

Britlsb  Guiuia 

friO 

Falkland  i»l^<l«  .-r-,,. 

04 

Total  America. 

8,614,100 

6,017,160 

Total  British  possessions . . 

7,849,575 

214,086,860 

•  Not  ioohidinff  the  Kuria  Muria  islanda,  Mosha,  Kamaran,  and  Keeling  islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  less  than  one 
hundred  square  miles. 

t  Not  Ineluding  the  Chatham  islands.  Norfolk  island,  and  the  islands  of  Aodkland.  Lord  Howo,  Caroline,  Starbuok,  Mai- 
den, and  Fanning.  The  natires  of  Austaralia,  estimated  at  55,000,  and  the  Maoxia  of  New  Zealand,  numbering  44,000,  are 
not  included. 

X  Not  indndlng  Whale  Bay,  Tristan  da  Cunba,  New  Amsterdam,  and  St  PauL 


The  railroad  mileage  in  operation  in  British 

colonies  at  the  beginning  of  1882  was  as  follows  : 

ooLOinn.  uom. 

British  India 9,875 

Canada 7,260 

Australia,  etc 0,426 

Cape  Colony ^^ 

Sylon..... 178 

Natal 9H 

ICauritlus 82 


OOLOWIES. 

Trinidad , 

Jamaica 

Ooiana 


8S| 

SA 

81 


Total 88,9681 

The  telegraph  lines  of  India,  Ceylon,  Anstral- 
asia,  and  Gape  Colony,  had  an  aggregate  length 
of  68,166  miles. 
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Tkt  Amy.— The  army  estimates  for  1888-»84         «w>o«  and  crews.  Komb*,. 

provide  for  the  following  forces,  constituting    bo^*V\".\\\\\*.\*.\\*.\'.'.".'.\\\*.'.*.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.'.'.*.'.*!.'!*!*.'  i!sM 
the  peace  establishment  of  theBritisb  imperial    MariDM(one'haifitflMt)V/////////////. '.'.'.'.!'.' *.'.'. '.'.'.  i2,4oo 

Boyal  naral  reserre • Sl,760 

Total 79,308 


army: 

PEAOB  FOOnyO.  aad 

CEvairy 16,998  Of  the  240  vessels  constituting  the  active 

Artui«ry.\\V.'.'.*.V.'.*.\\\\V^\\\\V.'.';.';.'.*;!!;!.'.'.";;  84;o44  navy  in  September,  ISSS,  128  were  stationed 

^nto^t^?:::::;;:;;::::;::;:;;:::;;;:;::::.:::.'::  m]S^  ^^  British  waters,  viz.,  e  ironclads  constituting 

roioificon)B\\\V.\V.V/"/^V//////////.^                2I475  the  Channel  fleet,  and  9  constituting,  with  6 

AdmiBiatzaUTe  tzoops B.aM  other  steamers,  the  first  reserve  ;  27  vessels  in 

Total  re^lar  array 199,278  port  Service,  89  school-ships,  4  royal  yachts,  1 

Boffoiar-anny  reaerre 48,000  steamer  on  hydrographic  service,  28  sailing-ves- 

vSX«*°.""!*'^:::::::::::;::::::;::^      mleo  bcIs,  forming  with  the  first  reserve  the  coast- 

indiaDuUTe'airmy /////////////.'.'.'.'. v.*. */.*.'.'.*.'. '.'.'.!  iio.883  guard,  and  8  Vessels  out  of  commission;  20 

Y^^                                                     76715  constituted  the  Mediterranean  fieet,  but  this 

'  was  temporarily  increased  by  vessels  detailed 

The  distribution  of  the  regular  army,  as  pro-  from  the  home  station  and  elsewhere  to  13 

posed  in  the  army  estimates,  is  as  follows :  ironclads  and  81  other  vessels,  togetlier  44 ;  2 

sTAnoNED  IN-                                           N«»iiT.  ifouclads,  14  other  steamers,  and  1  sailing-ves- 

The  United  Kingdom 111,068  ^^  were  Stationed  on  the  east  coast  of  Ameri- 

India .*!!.'.'!'!.'!!!.'!!!'..'!!! 6i]64i  ca;  1  ironclad,  6  steamers,  and  l  sailing-vessel 

SSS**""**'. 6988  oil  the   west  coast  of  America;   8  vessels  in 

South*AWca\\\\V"/////////^\V.V^'.V .*!'/////.!!'.!     8!84S  Southern  and  Western  Africa ;  13  in  India  and 

J*J** |»|^  Eastern  Africa;    20,  including  1  ironclad,  in 

Bermnda8.\\\*.*.\\\\\\\\\\\\\V"/.*..*.**.*.*.*.*.*.'.".'!.'!.*.'     il594  Chinese  waters;  6,  including  1  ironclad,  on  the 

Hong-Kong.'. *. i!2i4  Australian  station  ;  6  were  employed  in  hydro- 

a2gaporo!!!!'.!!'.!!!!!^V.V/.\V.'.'.'.'*.'.*!'.'''.!!.'!!!'.    \'jm  graphic  service,  5  were  on  the  return  voyage, 

other  colonies .'.'.'.'.'.','. '/.'. '. '. '.'.  *. '. '. '.  V.  \V.'..  .\ . '..,'.. '.'.'.     8^404  and  the  remaining  10  were  transports. 

-  .  , ,                                               ,oo«ro  The  armor-clad  fieet  numbered  8  iron-,  3 

Total  i«gttiar  army i«>,«78  gj-ee]. plated,  and  2  turret-ships  of  10,000  tons 

The  total  number  of  troops  with  the  colors,  and  over ;  8  iron-  and  8  steel-plated  frigates,  2 
on  Feb.  28,  1883,  was  196,282.  of  the  latter  unfinished,  and  6  iron-  and  2  steel- 
There  is  a  force  of  military  police,  14,000  clad  turret-ships  of  between  8,000  and  10,000 
strong,  not  provided  for  in  the  army  estimates;  tons;  14  ironclads,  2  building,  in  steel  and  1 
also,  a  native  military  police  in  India,  number-  ram  of  special  construction  of  from  6,000  to 
ing  190,000  men,  the  superior  officers  of  which  g^oOO  tons;  4  battle-ships,  1  turret-ship,  and  2 
are  English.  Most  of  the  colonies  have  militia  rams  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  tons;  and  7  tur- 
and  volunteer  organizations.  reted  and  8  other  ironclads  of  less  than  4,000 
The  scarlet  uniform,  which  has  for  many  tons'  displacement,  fit  only  for  coast  and  har- 
generations  been  worn  by  British  troops,  is  tor  defense.  Of  the  large  vessels  12  are  too 
about  to  be  discarded,  in  accordance  with  the  lightly  armored,  and  carry  guns  too  small  for 
report  of  a  committee  of  military  and  scientific  ocean  warfare,  though  most  of  them  are  swift 
experts,  notwithstanding  the  sentimental  at-  and  efficient  as  cruisers.  Besides  the  vessels 
tachment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  enumerated  above,  which  make  an  efficient 
to  the  traditional  color  of  conservative  mill-  iron-clad  fleet  of  61  vessels,  there  are  9  which 
tary  circles,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  0am-  are  relegated  to  the  harbor  service  and  8  small 
bridge,  who,  during  the  discussion,  discoursed  ironclads  which  were  bnilt  for  colonial  defense, 
with  effhsive  feeling  of  the  "  thin  red  line  "of  Qf  the  efficient  navy  11  are  turret  and  barbette 
the  British  army  in  the  fleld.  Out  of  consid-  ships  of  the  heaviest  armor  and  guns,  among 
eration  for  this  sentiment,  and  for  the  attract-  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  9  are  smaller 
iveness  of  the  bright  colors  to  recruits,  the  battle-ships  of  equally  modern  construction, 
committee  recommended  that  the  red  uniforms,  Flnaicei  —  The  net  revenues  from  various 
with  pipe-clayed  belts,  together  with  the  blue  sources  are  stated  in  the  finance  accounts  for 
uniforms  of  the  marines  and  green  ones  of  tlie  the  year  ending  March  31,  1888,  as  follow : 
rifle  corps,  be  retained  for  full  dress.     The  souRcn  ov  rkvenvk.                             abmol 

committee  found  a  dark  shadeofthe  hkakee^    Caatoma £i9.657,ooo 

or  earth-color,  in  use  in  the  Indian  army,    gj^»« itSi'ooo 

and  a  darkish  gray,  equally  invisible  at  long  Landed  iionse \jm. !!!!.".!*.    ' '. '. \ .','.'.'. .\\\\\    2,80o;ooo 

distances;  but  recommended  that  the  gray  be    Property  and  income  tax ^J'JJJ'JSS 

adopted  as  the  uniform  color,  with  brown  for  ?x^^i^iceV.v;.v.:::::::::;::::::::;::::  wow 

the  belts  and  haversacks,  since  it  proved  a  more    Bomaina 88O.000 

permanent  dye  than  the  hhahee.  ££3lL2iirS<;Sp~^                               flgglen 

The  Havy^The  pentmnel  of  the  navy,  ac-         Total  woeipta,  i888-'88 £89,004,46« 

cording  to  the  navy  estimates  of  1888-^84,  is  The  expenditures  under  the  various  heads 

as  follows :  are  given  as  follow : 
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BRAKoikiS  OP  KZPKNDITURB. 

pQbHodebt £89,679,097 

avUltet 408,641 

Oourta  of  JoBtloe 608,680 

Other  ehams  on  tha  oouottdated  Amd 680,778 

TubUowoAB 1,884,616 

CItU  departpents 2,890,408 

Justice,  police,  and  prisons 6,648,145 

Pabllo  Instraetlon,  sdenoe,  and  arts 4,581,867 

Foreign  aflkirs 67  ^818 

Other  dril-aenrice  ezpensea 1,816,699 

Army 16,608,861 

Oharffei  on  aooount  of  troops  In  India 1,100,000 

Navy 10,408,904 

Grant  to  India  for  Afrhan  war 600,000 

Armed  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 8,800,000 

Egyptian  expedition I,606i500 

Soath  African  military  expenses 14,000 

Customs  and  inland-revenue  service 8,870,801 

FosC-Office 8,888,600 

Telegraphs 1,510.000 

Fsoket  service 719,685 

Total  expenditure,  1888-*88 £^8,906,878 

The  revenae  per  head  of  the  popnlation  was 
£2  9$,j  as  oorapared  with  £2  Si.  Id.  in  1881, 
£2  7#.  l^d.  for  the  five  years  1876-'80,  £2  6«. 
lOi.  for  18ri-'76,  and  £2  6«.  Zd.  for  1866-70. 

There  have  been  many  redactions  in  the  rates 
of  taxation  within  twenty  years.  The  chanji^e 
of  the  malt  duties  and  brewers'  Hcense-taz  in 
1881  to  a  beer  daty  aod  publicans'  licenses 
effected  an  increase  in  the  revenae  from  these 
sources  from  £8,444,401  to  £9,095,040.  The 
probate  duties  imposed  in  1881  yielded  £700,- 
000,  and  the  increase  in  the  income- tax  £1,800,- 
000.  The  repeal  of  le^^acy  duties  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  income-tax  in  1882  lessened  the 
revenues  by  £2,624,000,  which  was  partly  made 
good  by  the  £654,600  produced  by  the  addi- 
tional probate  duties.  Before  1877,  incomes 
above  £100  paid  income-tax.  In  that  year  ex- 
emption was  extended  to  incomes  not  exceed- 
ing £150,  with  £120  abatement  on  those  below 
£400.  The  gross  amount  of  incomes  assessed 
in  1880  was  £576,896,901.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  is  altered  almost  yearly,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  treasury.  The  amount  pro- 
duced by  the  tax  varied  from  £4,109,000  in 
1876,  when  the  rate  was  2(2.  in  the  pound,  to 
£10,650,000  in  1881,  when  it  was  6<2.,  or  2^ 
per  cent. 

The  state  of  the  public  debt  on  the  81st  of 
March,  1888,  was  as  follows : 

ConsoUdateddebt £718,689,994 

Terminable  annuitiea 89,498,185 

Unftindeddebt 14,186,400 

Tot^ £766^76,619 

Adding  the  deficits  due  to  savings-banks 
(£1,804,417),  and  deducting  tiie  approximate 
value  of  the  Suez  Oanal  shares  (£82,491,600), 
the  actual  debt  amounted  to  £726,689,886. 
The  amount  to  be  applied  to  the  interest  and 
reduction  of  the  debt  was  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1875  at  £28,000,000,  to  be  maintained  by  an- 
nual votes  of  ParUament. 

In  1885  annuities,  £5,200,000  in  amount,  ex- 
pire, freeing  so  much  of  the  revenue,  which 
could  be  applied  either  to  the  reduction  of 
taxes  or  to  the  amortization  of  the  national 
debt.  The  Grovemment  determined  to  devote 
the  entire  annual  sum  to  this  latter  purpose, 


and  obtained  the  authorization  of  Parliament 
to  replace  the  expiring  annuities  with  new 
terminable  annuities,  which  will  reduce  tiie 
capital  of  the  debt  £178,000,000  in  twenty 
years.  The  operation  will  not  be  transacted 
in  the  open  market,  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  whicm  has  its  funds, 
amounting  to  £40,000,000,  invested  in  consols, 
and  of  the  National  Debt  OommlBsioners,  who 
hold  national  debt  stock  on  account  of  the 
Savincps-Bank.  The  £40,000,000  of  Chancery 
stock  IB  to  be  canceled  and  replaced  by  an  an- 
nuity of  £2,674,168,  running  twenty  years;  of 
the  Savings-Bank  stock,  £80,244,000  will  be 
canceled  at  once  and  converted  into  three  an- 
nuities of  £1,200,000  each,  for  ^"^^  ten,  and 
fifteen  years  respectively,  which  on  expiration 
will  be  renewed,  and  increased  by  amounts 
representing  the  interest  of  the  canceled  stodc, 
and  equivalent  amounts  of  consols  canceled, 
the  entire  sum  being  £188,019,208.  The  an- 
nual sum  of  £28,000,000  established  as  the 
annual  debt  charge  is  thus  continued.  The 
reduction  proceeding  through  the  operation 
of  the  unexpired  life  and  terminable  annuities, 
and  the  new  and  old  ginking  funds,  is  not  in- 
terfered with.  If  the  extinction  of  capital 
stock  effected  through  the  new  annuities  causes 
8  per  cent,  consols  to  rise  above  par,  the  ad- 
visability of  an  operation  for  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  might  become  a  subject 
for  practical  consideration. 

Tne  receipts  of  the  local  administrations  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  the  year  1880-'81,  were 
as  follow : 


E^M4 

•Bd  WilM^ 

Seotbnd. 

Batea 

P^mnda. 
80,818,914 
6,018.887 
1,017,644 

8,708^8 

18,987.628 

ei,86«,602 

Ill  f^^ 

Tolls,  dues.  etc. . . . 

PubUo  property. . . . 

OoTemmeDt  contii- 

buttons 

Loans 

MisoeOaneons 

Total 

63,867,048 

6,047,000! 

Inlud. 


Uatttd 
KisfdoaB. 


Pbmdt. 

8,667,4»8  88,807.846 

454370  6,681,067 

69,640  1,879,184 

114,857j  84M9,186 
401,604  14,844,08s 
174,446;    5,964,968 


8,878,849   68,786,898 


The  total  expenditures  by  local  and  munici- 
pal administrations  were  as  follow : 


LOOAL  KXPSNDT- 
TURIS. 


Pnblte  charity 

Municipal    irorern- 

ment,  poHoe,  and 

pubMo  oealth .... 

OUier  ezpendltores 


Total 


•odWalM. 


9,058,019 


8\0^,941 


Scotland. 


988,848 


FMadc 

1,189;>61 


11,109,948 


8,666,000  8,070,416  89.7663M 
9,818,846,8,868,796    787,887,  18,409,979 


68,8974)06  5,941,144,8,967^  68,876,888 


SMriiB  af  Pttllaaeiti — ^The  fourth  sesdon  of 
the  present  Parliament,  the  tenth  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  opened  by  commission 
February  15th.  The  Queen's  speech  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  army  and  navy  for  the  sup- 
pression of  ^^  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Egypt," 
and  said  that  the  arrangements  for  the  reoon- 
stitution  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  would 
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be  snbmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Saltan  ness,  not  one  had  been  considered  on  report  at 
and  the  powers.  The  restoration  of  Oetewayo  the  close  of  July,  while  the  House  of  Lords 
was  justified  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order,  had  not  received  any  of  those  or  other  minis- 
Continued  improTement  in  the  social  condition  terial  measures  of  the  first  rank.  In  August, 
of  Ireland  was  shown  in  the  sensible  diminn-  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  rushed 
tion  of  agrarian  crime  and  the  regular  enforce-  through  the  thin  and  dwindling  House  with 
ment  of  the  law;  at  the  same  time,  the  exist-  a  precipitant  hurry  that  furnished,  in  the 
ence  of  dangerous  secret  societies  called  for  speeches  of  the  Opposition  during  the  recess, 
unremitting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Exec-  one  of  the  chief  points  in  their  arraignment 
utive.  The  legislative  programme  embraced  of  the  Government.  The  London  municipal- 
bills  on  the  subjects  of  a  criminal  code,  orimi-  ity,  criminid  code,  river  conservancy,  ballot 
nal  appeal,  bankruptcy,  patents,  corrupt  prao-  perpetuation,  and  criminal  appeal  bills  fell  to 
ticee,  perpetuation  of  the  ballot  act,  etc.  The  the  ground.  The  Government  sustained  sev- 
establishment  of  municipal  government  in  the  eral  remarkable  defeats,  such  as  the  resolu- 
metropolis  was  promised,  and  reforms  of  local  tions  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  local  taxation 

Sovemment  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King-  and  of  restrictions  on  cattle-importation  on 
om,  if  time  permitted.  Other  meatnires,  to  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  were 
conciliate  the  neglected  constituencies  of  Great  distinctly  Conservatiye  proposals,  and  notably 
Britain,  were  bills  relating  to  police  and  uni-  the  r^ection  of  the  affirmation  bill ;  also  the 
versities  in  Scotland,  and  to  education  in  motion  in  favor  of  sixpenny  telegrams,  the  re- 
Wales;  while,  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Irish,  jection  of  Mr.  Ghilders's  plan  for  collection  of 
some  of  their  legislative  wants,  not  yet  pro-  the  income-tax,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
vided  for,  were  to  be  dealt  with.  To  the  Suez  Cand  agreement  on  account  of  the  pub- 
tenant-farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  was  lie  hostility  it  provoked.  The  explosives,  af- 
extended  the  promise  of  compensation  for  firmation,  national  debt,  and  Scotch  local  gor- 
agricultural  improvements.  ernment  board  bills  interrupted  the  regular 
The  fourth  session  is  usually  regarded  as  a  programme  announced  in  the  address.  The 
critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  ministry.  The  more  important  of  the  positive  fruits  of  the 
€k>vemment  had  provided  itself  with  a  new  session  were  the  agricultural-holdings  bill  for 
machinery  of  legislative  procedure,  in  order  to  England  and  Scotland,  the  corrupt-practices 
redeem  the  plc^dges  and  bring  up  arrears  of  hill,  the  bankruptcy  bill,  the  patents  bill,  and 
leg^lation.    A  debate  on  the  Queen's  address,  the  national-debt  bill. 

extending  over  eleven  sittings,  eight  of  whibh  The  HHwatkHi  MIL — On  the  first  day  of  the 
were  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  Irish  session  the  Speaker  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
affairs,  followed  by  a  long  wrangle  over  the  Bradlaugh,  announcing  that  he  would  present 
question  of  admission  to  Parliament,  the  free  himself  to  take  the  oath.  Lord  Hartington 
ventilation  of  Irish  grievances,  questions  with-  gave  an  assurance  that  the  Attorney-General 
out  end,  attacks  from  the  skirmishing  ^'  fourth  would  at  once  bring  in  an  affirmation  bill.  Mr. 
party,"  and  the  resort  to  more  obstructive  and  Labouchere,  the  junior  member  for  North- 
troublesome  tactics  by  members  of  the  regular  ampton.  engaged  that  his  colleague  would  take 
Opposition,  unchecked  by  Sir  Stafford  North-  no  further  step  till  the  fate  of  the  bill  was 
cote,  were  in  a  measure  the  result  of  cutting  decided.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
loose  from  the  traditions  of  the  House,  and  parliamentary  oaths  was  accordingly  intro- 
introducing  stringent  disciplinary  regulations,  duced,  allowing  any  member  who  objected  to 
Yet  the  Government  was  afraid  to  apply  the  the  oath  to  substitute  for  it  a  simple  affirmar 
Mture^  though  out-of-doors  the  ministers  com-  tion.  Notice  of  opposition  was  given,  though 
plained  of  obstruction.  on  former  occasions  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
The  novelty  of  grand  committees  worked  had  called  upon  the  Government  to  settle  the 
clumsily.  Frequent  changes  in  the  order  of  question  by  legislation.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
business  made  by  the  Government  provoked  tbe  bill  was  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  ex- 
disoussion  and  opposition,  and  the  concurrent  torted  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  menaces.  Public 
activity  of  the  grand  committees  and  the  feeling  in  the  constituencies  caused  many 
House  confused  the  work  of  legislation.  The  among  the  ministerial  majority  to  abstain 
procedure  of  the  committees  was  intended  to  from  voting,  and  a  certain  number  to  vote 
oe  more  business-like  tiian  the  forms  of  the  against  the  bill.  The  motion  for  the  second 
House,  but  in  the  end  the  committees  devel-  reading  was  defeated  in  a  very  full  House, 
oped  into  a  mere  duplication  of  the  House  of  292  against  289.  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
€k>mmons.  The  committee-room  is  provided  Bradlaugh  again  wrote  to  the  Speaker,  claim- 
with  benches  for  the  members  of  the  two  par*  ing  his  right  to  take  the  oath.  The  Speaker 
ties  on  each  side,  from  which  they  rise  to  asked  instructions,  and  then  Sir  Stafford  North- 
apeak  and  address  the  Gliair.  The  experiment  cote  moved  that  ^'  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  not  per- 
of  ^'devolution"  was  hardly  successful.  Of  mitted  to  go  through  the  form  of  repeating  the 
the  four  bills  referred  to  the  grand  commit-  words  of  the  oath."  Mr.  Bradlaugh  pleaded 
tees,  three  were  sent  back  to  the  House  of  his  cause  from  before  the  bar.  The  motion 
Commons,  of  which  two  afterward  became  was  carried  by  a  large  roigority. 
law ;  but,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  bnsi-  On  Mr.  Bradlaugh^s  announcement  that  he 


'/ 
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considered  the  action  of  the  Honse  invalid,  the  ing  from  the  valae  of  improvements  to  be  as- 

order  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  exclude  him  seased  whatever  is  dae  to  the  ^^  inherent  qnali- 

was  revived.    He  then,  after  an  attempt  to  ties  of  the  soil,"  was  accepted.    The  Marqnis 

enter  the  Hoose,  brought  an  action  against  the  of  Salisbury  only  yielded  the  last  day  of  the 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  as  a  means  of  having  Iiis  session  on  an  amendment  depriving  tenants 

status  determined  by  the  courts.    On  the  9th  of  compensation  for  improvements  undertaken 

of  April,  in  the  case  brought  against  Mr.  Brad-  for  the  implied  consideration  of  a  reduction  of 

laugh  to  recover  penalties  for  unlawfully  sit-  rent.    The  power  of  distress  was  limited  by 

ting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  the  act  to  one  year's  rent,  with  exemption  of 

was  finally  decided  that  only  the  crown,  not  breeding-stock,  etc. 

a  common  informer,  could  sue  for  the  penal-  Bankniptcy  INIL — The  distinctive  feature  of 

ties.    In  December,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  won  his  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bankruptcy  bill  is  the  offi- 

suit  against  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  unlaw-  cial  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  in- 

fully  ejecting  him  from  the  House  on  August  solvency.    There  are  sixty  official  receivers, 

8d;  for,  though  the  authority  of  the  House  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 

absolute,  it  has  provided  no  ordinance  to  pro-  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  and  exercising  a  su- 

tect  its  officers  in  carrying  out  such  of  its  or-  pervision  over  the  collection  and  division  of 

ders  as  contravene  the  common  law.  the  assets,  so  as  to  insure  fair  treatment  to  all 

let  agatnrt  Cerrapt  Pra^CM  at  Etectfmub — ^The  the  parties  concerned, 
bill  against  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  at  elec-  Fftteat  Law*— For  many  years,  unfavorable 
tions  contains  stringent  provisions  to  check  comparisons  with  the  American  patent  laws 
treating,  bribery,  undue  influence,  and  per-  have  been  common,  and  demands  made  for 
sonation.  The  detection  of  corrupt  practices  measures  better  calculated  to  encourage  inven- 
disqnalifies  the  candidate  for  sitting  in  Parlia-  tion.  The  new  patent  law,  going  into  opera- 
ment,  voting,  or  holding  an  office,  for  seven  tion  Jan.  1, 1884,  reduces  the  charges  from  £25 
years,  and  for  ever  representing  the  constitu-  for  three  years  to  £4  for  four  years.  For  the 
ency  in  which  the  offense  is  committed.  Brib-  full  term  of  fourteen  years,  however,  the  fees 
ery,  treating,  and  undue  influence,  are  mis-  amount  to  £154.  Instead  of  making  seven 
demeanors,  punishable  with  a  year's  impris-  different  visits  to  the  patent-office,  the  inventor 
onment.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  raisid  need  only  file  his  declaration  and  provisional 
unavailing  objections  to  the  elastic  character  specification,  and  then  within  nine  mon^s  the 
of  the  latter  offense.  Personation  is  made  a  definite  specification.  The  documents,  with 
felony.  A  maximum  sum  is  set,  beyond  which  £1  stamp  attached  to  the  first  and  £8  to  the 
election  expenses  can  not  be  incurred.  The  second,  may  be  sent  by  post.  The  preliminary 
legitimate  expenses  of  election  are  minutely  specifications  are  officially  examined  as  to  pri- 
regnlated.  Conveying  voters  to  the  polls  in  ority  and  patentability,  and  the  complete  speci- 
vehides  is  forbidden.  Excessive  payments,  fications  are  made  public,  and  rival  claims 
employment,  and  hiring  are  prohibited  in  care-  must  be  brought  in  before  two  months ;  other- 
ful  terms.  Mr.  Broadhnrst,  the  working-men's  wise  the  patent  is  issued.  After  the  lapse  of 
representative,  proposed  to  have  election  ex-  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  an  extension  for 
penses  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  but  Mr.  Glad-  seven  or  fourteen  years  may  be  obtained, 
stone  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  Foreigners  can  take  out  patents  in  their  own 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Opposition.  The  names.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
expected  effect  of  the  measure  is  to  reduce  the  lor.  Master  of  Rolls,  and  Attorney- General,  who 
cost  of  a  general  election  from  £2,500,000  to  as  Commissioners  of  Patents  had  the  direction 
£800,000.  of  the  department,  is  abolished,  except  in  ap- 

Coapeasattoa  Ibr  TMsats'  iBprtfeaMta. — The  peals  on  legal  points.  The  business  is  intrusted 
agricultural-holdings  bills  encountered  the  op-  mstead  to  a  Controller-General  of  Patents,  sub- 
position  of  the  land-owning  interest  and  of  the  ordinated  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  a  pat- 
liberal  advocates  of  free  contract  Severed  or-  en  tee  is  unwilling  to  work  his  invention,  the 
ganizations  for  the  remedy  of  defects  in  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  issue  11- 
landlord  and  tenant  laws  pressed  the  subject  censes  to  other  parties,  who  remunerate  the 
on  the  attention  of  the  Gk>vemment,  notably  inventor  at  rates  assessed  by  valuers.  A  pat- 
the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Compensation  for  ten-  ent  can  be  annulled  on  the  establishment  of 
ants'  improvements  was  recognized  as  a  rigbt  priority  by  another,  but  the  contestant,  in  case 
inalienable  in  ordinary  cases  by  contract ;  the  his  suit  fails,  is  liable  for  damages.  A  patent 
measure  was  to  be  the  value  of  the  improve-  can  cover  only  a  single  invention, 
raent  to  the  incoming  tenant.  For  the  execu-  The  patent  law  contains  provisions  for  the 
tion  of  permanent  improvements  the  landlord's  protection  of  designs,  models,  and  trade-marks. 
consent  was  required  ;  temporary  improve-  Protection  for  designs  lasts  five  years  A*om  the 
ments  could  be  carried  out  without  consent,  date  of  registration.  A  design  which  is  in  use 
although  for  drainage- works  the  tenant  was  in  a  foreign  country  must  be  registered  in  Great 
required  to  ^ve  notice  to  the  landlord,  with  Britain  within  six  months  to  obtain  protection, 
the  option  to  the  latter  of  executing  the  work  No  distinction  is  made  between  ornamental 
himself  and  charnng  interest  on  the  outlay,  and  useful  designs ;  but  such  of  the  latter  as 
The  Duke  of  Richmond's  amendment,  exclud-  consist  in  a  mechanical  action  must  be  patented. 
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The  protection  of  registered  trade-marks  lasts  allowed  magistrates  to  hold  inqniries  where  no 

fourteen  years.    Firm-names,  when  printed  or  one  was  accused  of  crime.    The  Continental 

stamped  in  peculiar  and  distinctive  cnaracters,  system  of  examining  suspected  persons  was  in- 

monograms,  and  fanciful  words,  are  subjects  of  troduced,  and  trial  before  a  special  jury  against 

protection  as  trade-marks.  the  will  of  the  prisoner  was  proposed.    The  doc- 

Labir  Lcglalattti* — The  success  of  the  British  trine  of  constructive  criminality  wss  extended, 

working-men  in  obtaining  legislation  to  cor-  Uier  Ugldatlei. — ^The  exnlosives  act.  intro- 

rect  particular  abuses,  through  their  powerful  duced  after  the  dynamite  discoveries  in  Bir- 

trades-unions  and  their  representatives  in  Par-  mingham,  was  brought  in  pn  the  9th  of  April, 

liament,  deters  them  from  engaging  in  the  dis-  and  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses 

contented  agitations  for  sweeping  theoreti^cal  the  same  day.    In  the  bills  granting  pensions 

reforms  which  are  rife  in  other  countries,  and  to  Lords  Wolseley  and  Alcester  the  Radicals 

formerly  were  in  England.    The  measures  for  and  Land-Leaguers  forced  the  Government  to 

their  benefit  and  protection  are  gained  only  substitute  lump  sums  of  £25,000  for  annuities, 

by  contests  with  equally  powerful  and  vigilant  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson^s  annual  resolution  in  favor 

orgaoizations  which  claim  vested  interests  in  of  local  option  received  for  the  first  time  the 

prescriptive  practices.    Even  the  law  against  formal  approval  of  the  Government  and  was 

paying  wages  in  public-houses,  which  was  car-  carried.    The  long-decried  contagious  diseases 

ried  by  the  efforts  of  the  trades-unionists,  acts  were  finally  rescinded,  some  members  of 

though  not  needed  for  themselves,  since  they  the  Government  declining  to  support  them, 

insist  on  wages  being  paid  on  the  premises,  en-  The  regular  motion  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 

countered  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Liberty  found  this  year  114  supporters  to  188  oppo- 

and  Property  Defense  League  and  the  Licensed  nents.      A  bill  to  suppress   pigeon-shooting 

Victuallers'  Association.    An  act  prohibiting  passed  the  lower  House  but  was  thrown  out 

girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  work-  m  the  House  of  Lords.    The  bill  to  allow  mar- 

ing  at  forges  was  opposed  by  the  Government  riage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  de- 

and  rejected,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  represents-  feated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  parliamentary 

tions  of  the  trades-union  representatives.   Reg-  strategy.     The  committee  of  ten,   one  half 

nlations  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  workers  from  each  House,  api>ointed  to  consider  the 

in  white-lead  factories  and  bake-houses  were  advisability  of  sanctioning  the  Channel  tunnel, 

enacted,  though  contested  warmly,  as  undue  reported,  July  10th,  against  the  scheme  on  stra- 

legislative  interference.    The  provisions  of  the  tegic  grounds. 

bankruptcy  act  were  also  extended  in  a  limited  Irisk  Uglslatlei.— By  skillful  and  cautious  tao- 
way  to  workmen,  who  can  secure  a  discharge  tics,  allying  themselves  as  far  as  was  consistent 
in  bankruptcy  and  have  £20  worth  of  tools  with  the  Conservatives  in  their  assaults  on  the 
and  household  goods  exempt;  but  the  trades-  Government,  and  by  utilizing  every  point  of 
men's  associations  secured  a  provision  author-  agreement  on  Irish  affairs  with  any  of  the  sec- 
izing  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  against  future  tions  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties, 
wages.  The  same  act  gives  the  workman  a  and  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  avoid  a  col- 
preferred  claim  against  a  bankrupt  etAployer's  lision,  the  Irish  party  succeeded  in  having  the 
estate  for  £60,  or  four  months'  wages,  instead  Irish  legislation  of  the  year  largely  modified 
of  two  months'  wages  as  formerly,  thus  placing  to  suit  their  views,  though  the  Government  re- 
him  on  the  same  footing  as  clerks.  A  fishing-  itised  to  entertain  their  proposals  to  reopen  the 
boats'  act  protects  apprentices  from  cruelties  questions  assumed  to  be  settled  by  the  land 
as  revolting  as  any  in  the  records  of  slavery,  act,  to  repeal  the  land  act,  and  to  relieve  the 
and  was  suggested  by  heinous  instances  re-  distress  in  the  west  by  public  improvements 
cently  come  to  light.  The  employers'  liability  and  migration.  They  arrested  the  passage  of 
act  does  not  work,  yet  the  efforts  of  the  trades-  the  criminal  code  bill,  and  of  Irish  Sunday-dos- 
unionists  to  procure  its  amendment  were  futile,  ing  and  police  bills.  An  Irish  registration  bill, 
The  number  of  cases  decided  under  the  act  opposed  by  the  Conservatives  as  a  measure  for 
was  greater  in  the  second  year  of  its  operation  extending  the  franchise,  was  accepted  by  the 
than  in  1881,  820  against  126;  of  these  not  Government;  it  was  crowded  out,  but  pledges 
quite  half  were  won  by  the  plaintiff,  or  settled  were  given  to  reintroduce  it  in  the  next  session, 
out  of  court  Although  the  principle  of  relief-works  was  os- 

CitadMl  Cede  BUL—The  bill  to  codify  the  laws  tensibly  rejected  by  the  ministry,  it  was  em- 
of  criminal  procedure  was  loaded  with  amend-  bodied  in  two  Irish  bills.  One  of  these,  the 
ments,  and  finally  dropped  in  committee.  It  tramways  bill,  for  constructing,  with  the  aid 
was  a  significant  measure,  embodying  among  of  a  state  guarantee,  tramways  and  light  rail- 
the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  ways  and  for  other  nurposes,  embraced  a  pro- 
on  procedure  some  of  the  remarkable  innova-  posal  for  state-aided  emigration.  This  was 
tions,  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  Conti-  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Irish  members,  who 
nental  countries,  which  were  already  intro-  forced  the  Government  to  make  a  state  grant 
duced  in  the  extraordinary  legislation  for  Ire-  for  the  trial  of  their  alternative  scheme  of  mi- 
land.  They  were  suggested  by  the  discoyery  gration.  The  other  bill  provides  for  the  im- 
of  explosives  at  Birmingham,  and  other  evl-  provement  of  fisheries  on  the  Irish  coast  by  the 
dences  of  conspiracy  in  England.    One  section  construction  of  piers  and  harbors  with  funds 
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adyanoed  from  the  Irish  Ohnrch  sarplas.  T.  P.  ficial  form.  The  Clonsenratiyes,  who  at  first 
O'Connor's  laborers'  bill  enables  the  mral  loudly  decried  the  *^  canons,"  and  predicted  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  provide  dwellings  for  demoralization  and  ^^  Americanization  "  of  poll- 
laborers  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  tics,  imitated  it  themselves  by  founding  Oon- 
Works  by  treasury  loans.  servative  clubs.     The  Radical  section  of  the 

A  section  of  the  Liberal  party  showed  a  de-  Liberals  was  ready  with  a  programme  for  the 

sire  to  give  a  wide  extension  to  the  principle  of  session  of  1884  soon  after  Parliament.    It  was 

local  self-government  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  fran- 

The  Oonservatives  pressed  for  the  amend-  ohise  first,  and  a  London  municipality  next, 

ment  of  the  Bright  or  purchase  clauses  of  the  The  Conservatives  continued  to  be  led  by  the 

land  act,  asking  to  have  the  Government  ex-  Marquis  ofSalisburyin  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

tend  more  liberal  loans  and  otherwise  encour-  by  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  in  the  House  of  Com- 

age  the  peasants  to  buy  their  holdings  before  mons.    Commotion  in  political  circles  was  cre- 

they  become  further  depreciated.  ated  by  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Randolph 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Land  League  Churchill,  printed  in  the  ^^  Times"  in  April, 
proposed  to  make  judicial  rent  run  from  the  calling  upon  the  party  to  decide  on  one  of 
date  of  application,  to  give  the  court  power  to  these  or  on  Lord  Cairns  for  its  leader,  and  ad- 
suspend  proceedings  for  ejectment  pending  the  vocating  the  claims  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
determination  of  a  fair  rent,  and  to  declare  im-  latter,  without  assuming  such  pre-eminence, 
provements  to  be  by  presumption  the  tenant's  was  more  strenuous  and  active  than  ever,  and 
property.  Mr.  Pamell  proposed  f arthermore  rallied  about  him  the  more  vigorous  spirits  of 
to  admit  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  the  leasehold-  the  party.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  after  the 
ers,  100,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  close  of  Parliament,  attempted  a  Mid-Lothian 
who  are  now  for  the  most  part  rack-rented.  oompaign  in  Belfast,  but  only  succeeded  in 

Fereigii  aid  Osltnial  Policy* — ^Egyptian  affairs  arousing  dangerous  poUUoal  and  religions  pas- 
were  made  the  subject  of  pertinacious  inquiry  sions,  and.  stirring  the  fires  of  hereditary  strife 
in  Parliament,  rather  than  of  direct  attacks,  in  Ulster.  The  party  suffered  from  the  ill- 
except  by  Irish  and  independent  members.  health  of  its  leader  in  the  popular  House. 

On  July  10th  the  agreement  made  provision-  Conservative  successes  in  some  of  the  by- 
ally  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  recognizing  the  exdu-  elections  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the 
sive  right  to  build  a  canal  on  the  isthmus,  course  of  the  Government  in  some  partiou- 
was  communicated  to  Parliament.  The  storm  lars,  but  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  pre- 
which  it  excited  raged  more  violently  outside  sage  a  return  to  Conservative  guidance.  The 
the  House  of  Commons  than  inside.  (See  Su-  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  gloomy  warnings  of 
Kz  Canal.)  The  South  African  policy  of  the  the  destmction  of  the  Constitution,  confiscation 
Government  was  more  vigorously  assailed  than  and  communism,  and  Americanization  of  Brit- 
the  Egyptian  policy,  in  which  it  was  credited  ish  institutions,  met  with  no  popular  response, 
with  having  carried  out  Lord  Beaconsfield's  His  party  offered  no  positive  programme,  no 
ideas,  and,  as  being  in  some  sense  still  *'  under  constructive  ideas  with  which  they  could  ap- 
fire,"  was  not  to  be  closely  criticised,  provided  peal  to  the  constituencies.  The  scheme  of 
Egypt  were  not  relinquished.  (See  Caps  Col-  tenement-house  reform,  the  propositions  to 
ONT.)  lighten  local  taxation,  and  vague  and  imma- 

Of  the  questions  rused  regarding  French  ao-  ture  projects  to  protect  the  British  farmer, 

tion  in  Tonquln,  on  the  Congo,  and  in  Mada-  are  the  principid  bids  for  popular  support, 

gascar,  the  ministry  treated  that  of  Mr.  Shaw's  The  Mdi  HattMUi  Parly. — ^The  conflict  between 

arrest  only  as  a  matter  of  direct  concern.    Rep-  the  (Government  and  the  Irish  leaders  was  not 

aration  was  secured  in  the  form  of  an  indem-  renewed  in  1888.    The  latter  ceased  their  agra- 

nity  to  the  missionary.    In  all  questions  of  rian  agitation,  because  the  farmers  were  in  a 

foreign  policy  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  measure  satisfied  with  the  advantages  secured 

wounding  French  susceptibilities.    The  Dbert  under  the  land  act    Warned  by  the  revela- 

bill  aroused  in  and  out  of  Parliament  the  most  tions  of  conspiracy  and  the  hideous  crimes,  for 

intense  and  resolute  opposition  of  any  part  of  which  the  Land  League  was  made  answerable, 

the  Government's  policy.     The  Government  they  perc^ved  that  the  active  agitation  of  the 

adhered  obstinately  to  the  measure  until  the  national  question  would  appeal  chiefly  to  the 

end  of  the  year,  but  only  to  yield  at  last  and  desperate  revolutionary  minority,  and  result 

offer  a  compromise,  which  was  still  not  accept-  in  the  relentiess  destruction  of  their  organiza^ 

able.    (See  India.)  tion  by  the  English  Government    The  land 

PilMlcal  Psities. — ^The  tendency  of  the  Minis-  act  embodied  the  principles  on  which  they 

terial  party  in  1888  was  to  follow  more  and  proposed  to  settie  the  land  question, 

more  the  counsels  of  the  advanced  and  stal-  The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  debates 

wart  section,  particularly  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cham-  was  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Forster  and 

berlain,  who  conducted  the  most  difficult  and  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  debate  on  the  address.    The 

important  legislation  of  the  session.    The  plan  ex-Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,,  on  Febraary 

of  closer  party  co-operation  in  the  constituen-  22d,  rose  to  explain  the  motives  for  his  resign 

cies  has  worked  better  since  the  novelty  wore  nation.     The  main  reason  he  declared  to  he 

off,  and  the  organizations  assumed  a  lees  arti-  his  inability  to  obtain  the  powers  he  desired* 
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He  suspected  the  Land  Leagae  of  a  oonneotion  previonsly  represented  by  Liberals,  Mr.  Healy 

with  agrarian  orimes.    The  GoTerament  called  won  a  memorable  victory,  coming  ont  at  the 

upon  him  to  release  the  imprisoned  leaders  head  of  the  poll,  July  2d.    His  former  constit- 

withont  requiring  a  public  promise,  which  he  uency,  Weziord,  retomed  Mr.  Redmond  by  a 

expected,  if  giveu,  would  have  the  effect  of  large  migority  over  the  O'Connor  Don.    Even 

detaching  the  violent  section  from  the  Land  In  Ulster  the  majority  of  the  tenautry  had  gone 

League,  and  of  shutting  off  the  contributions  over  to  Pamell. 

from  America.     Sheridan,  whom  the  Land-  On  May  22d  the '^  Kerry  8entinel,^Mn  the  of- 

Leaguers  proposed  to  employ  to  pacify  the  fice  of  which  a  printer  had  prepared  a  handbill 

west  of  Ireland  peasants,  he  knew  to  be  a  con-  a^ud^^  to  be  seditions,  was  confiscated  under 

spirator  in  secret  societies.    Mr.  Forster  now  the  crimes  act,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Har- 

reiterated  his  suspicions  of  the  Land-Leaders,  rington,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  impris- 

charging  Mr.  Pamell  with  either  conniving  at  onment. 

outrages,  or,  when  warned  and  informed  by  The  friends  of  Mr.  Pamell  raised  by  sub- 
facta,  deliberately  remaining  in  ignorance,  and  scription  a  ftind  to  be  handed  over  for  his  own 
takingno  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  going  use,  as  a  national  testimoniaL  In  May  a  papal 
on.  He  renewed  the  charge  that  the  faint  circular  was  issued,  discountenancing  the  col- 
expressions  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  lection,  an  action  in  which  the  Pope  was  de- 
Land-Leagne  orators  operated  as  an  encour-  clared  by  the  Irish  party  to  have  been  influ- 
agement  to  murder  and  outrage.  Mr.  Pamell  enced  by  the  English  Government  through  Mr. 
replied  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  prefacing  his  Errington.  The  admonition  had  but  a  slight 
e34>lanation  by  saying  that  he  did  not  expect  effect  in  discouraging  subscriptions.  When  the 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  opinion  of  the  fund  was  finally  delivered  to  Mr.  Pamell,  De- 
House,  or  English  public  opinion,  and  only  de-  cerober  11th,  it  amounted  to  £38,000. 
sired  to  set  himself  right  before  the  people  of  The  Nationalist  orators,  in  stumping  the 
Ireland.  He  said  that,  since  the  passage  of  country  after  the  close  of  the  session,  met  with 
the  crimes  act,  he  had  taken  very  little  part  in  manifestations  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
Irish  politics,  because  such  a  state  of  affairs  more  general  than  were  exhibited  during  the 
was  created  by  the  act  that,  between  the  Gov-  heat  of  the  land-conflict.  Mr.  Davitt  was  as 
ernment  and  the  secret  societies,  it  was  impos*  popular  as  his  former  associates,  addressing 
sible  for  a  constitutional  agitation  to  exist.  audiences  of  twenty  thousand  in  Bally briggan. 

In  October,  1882,  the  "  Irish  World ''  de-  Waterford,  and  Cashel.  The  Castle  authori- 
clared  the  Land-League  fund  to  be  dosed,  and  ties  fumished  a  fresh  subject  for  invectives 
stated  the  amount  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  at  $342,-  by  suppressing  meetings  in  County  Clsre.  As 
648.  This  organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  the  excitement  increased,  the  Executive  ap- 
America  henceforth  attacked  Mr.  Pamell  and  plied  its  authority  more  rigorously,  and  sup- 
his  party  for  not  adopting  the  views  of  Michael  pressed  League  meetings  throughout  Munster, 
Davitt  and  Henry  George.  It  frequently  called  Leinster,  and  Oonnaught ;  but  in  Ulster,  where 
for  an  accounting  from  the  treasurer  of  the  the  National  meetings  could  not  well  be  sup- 
League.  Charges  of  misappropriation  were  pressed  without  interdicting  at  the  same  time 
echoed  by  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  who,  some  time  the  excited  *^  loyal "  demonstrations,  the  hostile 
later,  March  17th,  puzzled  the  English  police  factions  were  left  for  a  long  time  to  their  con- 
by  a  sensational  account  of  a  desperate  attempt  tentions  without  interference.  The  campaign 
to  assassinate  her  at  her  country  residence  near  in  Ulster  was  the  ugnal  for  connter-demon- 
Windsor.  Patrick  Egan  declared,  in  a  letter  st rations,  and  was  characterized  by  the  familiar 
to  the  *^  Irish  World,''  at  the  beginning  of  riotous  collisions  between  the  Orangemen  and 
January,  that  the  total  sum  expended  out  of  the  adherents  of  the  National  cause.  It  be- 
the  Land-League  funds  for  election  expenses  came  the  systematic  practice  of  the  Loyalists 
was  £2,550.  to  collect  mobs  and  create  a  riot  wherever  a 

When  Parliament  met,  Mr.  Healy  was  still  in  Nationalist  speaker  was  announced  to  make  an 

prison,  and  became  the  subject  of  earnest  pro-  address,  and  thus  repel  the  '^  invasion ''  of  Ul- 

tests  from  his  fellow-partisans/    An  ancient  ster.  At  Londonder^.  November  2d,  a  meeting 

precedent  was  brought  torward,  which  excludes  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Daw- 

refasal  to  give  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  as  son,  was  the  orator,  was  the  occasion  for  a  se- 

weU  as  treason  and  felony,  from  the  privilege  rious  disturbance.  The  Orangemen  were  armed, 

of  Parliament.    On  the  4th  of  June  he  was  re-  and  several  shots  were  fired.   The  leader  of  the 

leased,  together  with  Messrs.  Davitt  and  Quin.  mob,  Lord  Rossmore,  was  struck  out  of  the 

Henceforward  Mr.  Healy  took  the  lead  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  but  the  riot  was  made 

aggressive  section  of  ^e  Irish  party  in  Parlia-  the  pretext  for  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the 

ment,  and  in  stinging  taunts  and  embarrassing  English  party  and  forbidding  political  meetings 

tactics  showed  himself  a  master.  in  Ulster.    The  suppression  of  meetings  could 

The  influence  of  the  Irish  party  was  shown  not  stay  the  general  current  of  sentiment  to- 

in  the  elections,  and  by  other  signs,  to  have  ward  home  rule.    Mr.  Healy  declared,  and  his 

extended  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  opponents  acknowledged,  that  a  general  elec- 

question  their  claim  to  be  the  representatives  tion  would  give  the  Nationalists,  without  any 

of  the  Irish  people.    In  the  County  Monaghan,  extension  of  the  franchise,  as  many  as  seventy 
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Beats  in  the  Honse  of  Oommons,  to  about  twenty  to  produce  breaches  of  the  peace.    The  Chiefs 

for  the  OonservativeB  and  eight  for  the  lAh-  Secretary  took  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 

erals.  number  of  outrages,  exclusive  of  threatening 

Polifical  Crimes  In  Irabud*  —  The  crimes  act  letters,  was  reduced  to  865  for  the  last  six 
placed  more  arbitrary  powers  in  the  hands  of  months  of  1882,  from  1,010  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Irish  Executive  than  any  of  the  repressive  the  year,  and  1,267  in  the  last  half  of  the  pre- 
acts  which  had  preceded  it.  Before  Lora  Spen-  ceding  year.  The  peasantry  ceased  their  op- 
cer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  juries  rarely  convicted  position,  which  was  the  latest  piece  of  tactics 
a  person  accused  of  agrarian  crime.  The  Gov-  generally  employed  against  the  landlord  class, 
ernment  declared  that  this  was  because  they  On  May  1st  the  Lord  Lieutenant  published  a 
were  intimidated,  while  the  Irish  party  asserted  list  of  awards  of  indemnities  assessed  on  locali- 
that  the  evidence  was  never  sufficient  to  war-  ties  for  agrarian  crimes,  some  of  them  several 
rant  a  conviction.  Under  the  new  act,  special  thousand  pounds  in  amount.  In  July  a  gang 
juries  were  selected  from  a  class  who  were  of  conspirators  in  Sligo  was  detected,  after  an 
more  likely  to  convict  than  not.  In  Dublin,  attempt  to  blow  up  a  house  with  dynamite, 
verdicts  were  brought  in  against  the  persons  The  Ph«alx-Fltfk  Amurituk — ^The  police  was 
accused  of  three  shocking  assassinations.  The  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Irish  press  denounced  the  proceedings  as  judi-  an  official  whose  experience  had  been  gained 
cial  murder,  declaring  that  the  judge's  charge  in  Indian  administration.  A  crafty  detective 
was  partial,  and  that  some  of  the  jurors  were  service  was  organized.  Their  clews  and  pur- 
intoxicated.  Judge  Lawson  and  juror  Field  poses  were  concealed,  while,  witii  the  help  of 
were  pursaed  by  conspirators,  and  an  attempt  information,  betrayed  in  the  inquisitorial  judi** 
made  to  assassinate  them  on  the  street.  Ma-  cial  examinations  which  are  allowed  under  the 
rines  were  brought  over  from  England  to  assist  crimes  act,  they  ferreted  ont  an  organized  band 
the  police  in  protecting  judges  and  jurymen,  of  politicfll  assassins  in  Dublin,  an  offshoot  of 
For  speeches  made  at  this  time,  Messrs.  Big-  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  On  January  14th 
gar,  Davitt,  and  Healy,  were  summoned  into  seventeen  persons  were  taken  into  custody, 
courtj  and  the  two  latter  were  required  to  find  charged  with  conspiring  to  murder  officials, 
securities  for  their  good  behavior.  This  they  They  were  mostly  men  under  thirty,  belonging 
refused  to  do,  and  they  were  sent  tojail.  Dis-  to  the  artisan  class.  The  most  prominent  was 
tricts  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Cfork  coun-  James  Carey,  a  contractor  and  builder,  who 
ties  were  proclaimed  in  January  on  account  of  was  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Town  Council, 
agrarian  outrages,  and  a  Land-League  meeting  In  the  judicial  inquiry  one  of  them,  named  Far- 
was  interdicted  in  County  Bligo.  Further  de-  rel,  turned  state's  evidence.  Other  evidence 
tachments  of  marines  were  assigned  to  police  was  collected  from  Eavanagh,  another  confed- 
duty  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  erate.  Subsequently  Carey,  who  was  one  of 
O'Brien,  editor  of  ^*  United  Ireland,"  was  com-  the  chief  conspirators,  induced  by  promises  ot 
mitted  for  trial  on  account  of  his  accusations  immunity,  turned  informer,  and  revealed  the 
against  the  judges  and  juries,  and  two  days  history  and  character  of  the  conspiracy.  In 
afterward  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Mai-  November,  1881,  Carey,  who  had  been  a  di- 
low  by  a  considerable  majority  over  the  Solid-  rector  in  the  Fenian  organization,  was  intro- 
tor-General,  Mr.  Naish.  He  was  discharged  duced  by  McCaffrey,  one  of  the  prisoners,  to 
February  10th,  owing  to  disagreement  of  the  a  man  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Walsh.  The 
jury.  In  January  the  long  list  of  executions  latter  said  that  he  had  come  from  England  to 
began,  with  Patrick  and  Thomas  Higgins,  and  establish  a  branch  of  a  secret  society  which 
Michael  Flynn,  at  Gal  way,  hanged  for  the  mur-  was  to  "  make  history."  It  was  called  the 
der  of  Lord  Ardilaun's  bailiff  at  Lough  Mask,  Irish  Invincibles.  The  object  of  the  organiza- 
and  Poff  and  Barrett  at  Tralee  for  Thomas  tion  was  '^to  remove  all  tyrants  from  the 
Brown's  murder.  ^  On  March  2d  twelve  men  country."  It  would  number  not  over  250 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  conspiracy  members  in  the  three  kin^oms,  picked  men 
to  murder  and  rebel,  the  specific  charge  being  from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Mc- 
a  plot  to  murder  landlords  as  a  class.  Caffrey,  Carey,  James  Mullet,  and  Daniel  Cur- 

The  Government  was  able  to  assert  in  1888,  ley,  a  Fenian  center,  were  sworn  as  the  first 

for  the  first  time  in  years,  that  order  prevailed,  members  and  chiefs  of  the  Dublin  branch, 

and  that  the  Queen's  writs  could  again  run  in  which  was  not  to  exceed  fifty  members.  They 

Ireland.  This  was  sometimes  attributed  to  the  inducted  about  twenty-five  others.    The  oath 

operation  of  the  crimes  act,  and  the  energy  of  was  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Irish  Invincibles 

the  Irish  Executive,  at  other  times  to  the  be-  without  inquiring  more  than  was  necessary 

neticent  workings  of  the  land  act    The  sup-  to  understand  them,  on  pain  of  death.     P.  J. 

pression  of  lawlessness,  and  the  breaking-up  Sheridan,  known  previously  as  an  influential 

of  secret  bands  of  assassins,  were  a  preventive,  agent  of  the  Land  League,  who  went  disguised 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  despotic  as  a  priest :  a  man  call^  McCafiTerty ;  a  woman, 

power  and  the  suspension  of  ancient  liberties  supposed  to  be  a  Mrs.  Byrne,  whose  husband 

were  provocative  of  violence.     The  general  was  secretary  to  a  land  confederation  in  Eng- 

cessation  of  the  revolt  against  rent  and  of  boy-  land ;  and  later  a  man  supposed  to  be  the  chief 

cotting  limited  the  occasions  which  were  likely  of  the  organization,  who  was  known  only  as 
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*'No.  1,"  held  oommnnication  with  them,  and  heen  for  years.  Bands  of  conspirators  formed 
famished  them  with  weapons  and  liberal  gifts  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  British 
of  money.  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Oowper  were  Islands.  Since  Ireland  was  too  well  guarded, 
designated  as  the  persons  first  to  be  removed,  they  made  England  the  scene  of  their  plots^ 
and  next  Mr.  Barke.  The  Invincibles,  under  the  object  of  which  was  to  terrorize  the  Eng- 
orders  from  **  No.  1,^'  lay  in  wait  for  Mr.  Fors-  lish  people  and  Government,  and  keep  alive  in 
ter  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  March,  Ireland  the  cause  of  national  independence. 
1882.  Joseph  Brady,  a  stone-cutter ;  Timothy  O^Donovan  Rossa,  in  New  York,  had  for  a 
Kelly,  a  coach-builder;  Thomas  Caffrey;  and  year  or  more  proclaimed  the  ^^ gospel  of  dy- 
Patrick  Delaney,  who  shortly  before  the  trial  namite,"  and  threatened  the  destruction  of 
had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years*  imprisonment  British  ships  and  public  buildings.  On  January 
for  another  political  crime — the  assault  on  20th  a  tin  box  was  found  in  Glasgow,  which 
Judge  Lawson — were  the  four  occupants  of  exploded  and  iigured  five  persons.  An  at- 
the  car  in  Phoenix  Park  on  May  6th.  They  tempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  gas-works  in 
were  driven  by  a  professional  car-driver,  Fitz-  that  city.  On  March  20th  a  terrific  explosion 
harris,  alias  "  Skin  the  Goaf  Carey  signaled  occurred  in  the  Local  Government  Board  of- 
from  another  vehicle,  and  Onrley  had  the  di-  fice  in  London.  The  explosive  substance  was 
reotion  of  the  arrangements.  It  was  intended  placed  on  a  window-sill.  The  effect  was  sim- 
only  to  kill  Mr.  Burke,  and  Brady  struck  the  ply  to  make  a  hole  in  the  massive  stone  wall 
blow;  but,  when  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  of  the  building.  Acanof  dynamite  was  placed 
struck  him  with  his  umbrella  and  called  him  a  against  the  *^  Times  "  office,  but  was  accidental- 
ruffian,  Brady  followed  after  and  stabbed  him  ly  overturned  before  it  exploded ;  an  analysis 
also.  showed  it  to  be  identical  in  composition  with 

Frank  Byrne  was  apprehended  in  Paris,  Feb-  that  found  in  Glasgow.    After  this  all  the  pub- 

ruary  27th.    Tlie  Enghsh  Government  sought  lie  buildings  in  London  were  guarded  by  night 

his  extradition,  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  and  day. 

the  Phoenix-Park  murders,  and  then  on  a  new  In  April  the  organization  which  perpetrated 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  attempts  on  Jus-  the  dynamite  outrages  was  unearthed,  and  sev- 
tioe  Lawson  and  Mr.  Field.  The  procureur  eral  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  conspiracy 
examined  him,  and  on  March  8th  released  him  were  arrested.  The  evidence  obtained  left  it 
from  custody.  He  then  went  to  the  United  no  longer  a  mere  suspicion  that  the  crimes 
States,  where  Sheridan  had  found  a  refuge,  and  were  connected  with  the  threats  uttered  in 
whither  John  Walsh,  thought  to  be  the  *^  No.  one  of  the  American  organs  of  the  Irish  revo- 
1  *'  of  Carey's  revelations,  followed,  after  be-  lutionists,  and  that  the  plots  were  partly  con- 
ing arrested  at  Havre,  and  set  at  liberty.  Ap-  cocted  in  the  United  States  and  the  pecuniary 
plications  made  to  the  United  States  Govern-  means  largely  supplied  from  thence.  Infernal 
ment  for  the  axrest  and  extradition  of  Sheridan  machines  had  been  known  to  be  imported  from 
were  not  entertained.  America.    This  time  the  explosives  were  pro- 

The  trials  of  the  prisoners  began  with  that  duced  in  England.  A  man  named  Whitehead 
of  Brady,  on  the  9th  of  April.  He  and  Curley,  rented  a  shop  in  Birmingham,  where  he  osten- 
and  the  youth  Timothy  Eelly,  who,  with  Bra-  sibly  carried  on  the  business  of  a  paper-hang- 
dy,  struck  the  fatal  blows,  preserved  a  bold  er  and  oil-merchant.  Large  consignments  of 
demeanor.  With  the  evidence  of  Carey  and  chemicals  sent  to  him  by  neighboring  manu- 
seven  other  informers  the  proofs  were  com-  facturers  excited  the  suspicions  of  a  police 
plete ;  though  Kelly  was  held  up  as  a  mai-tyr  officer.  He  bought  glycerine  in  great  quan- 
who  died  rather  than  betray  his  companions,  titles  from  one  firm,  and  strong  acids  from 
The  three  named,  with  Caffrey,  Fagan,  and  others.  The  glycerine  he  said  he  sold  to  hair- 
Delaney,  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Fitzharris  dressers  and  others.  When  the  police  ascer- 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  to  which  penalty  tained  that  his  purchases  consisted  of  the  con- 
Delaney *s  sentence  was  commuted;  Joseph  stituents  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  saw  that  he 
Mullet,  for  the  attack  on  Justice  Field,  was  did  no  business  in  his  shop,  they  first  exam- 
sentenced  to  the  same ;  James  Mullet,  Daniel  ined  the  premises  in  his  absence,  and  then 
Delaney,  McCaffrey,  O'Brien,  and  Moroney  arrested  him  for  making  and  keeping  an  ex- 
were  sentenced  for  ten  yeara,  and  Thomas  plosive  substance  with  intent  to  commit  a 
Doyle  for  five.  True  bills  for  murder  were  felony.  From  Whitehead's  shop  the  detectives 
found  against  Walsh,  Sheridan,  and  Tynan,  traced  a  young  man  to  London,  and  learned 
The  latter  was  identified  as  the  mysterious  who  were  his  associates.  He  was  arrested 
^^  No.  1."  Brady  was  executed  on  May  14th,  with  a  box  in  his  possession  containing  200 
Curley  on  the  18th,  Fagan  on  the  28th,  Caf-  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  he  had  brought 
frey  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  Kelly  on  the  9th.  the  day  before  from  Birmingham.     He  ae- 

Dyiantte  Plttai — ^The  secret  orders  of  Irish  scribed  himself  as  William  James  Norman,  a 

revolationists,  disappointed   at  the  peaceful  medical  student.     A  man  named  Gallagher, 

issue  of  the  Land-League  agitation,  and  ex-  who  had  in  his  possession  nearly  £900  in  Eng- 

asperated  by  the  rigorous  repressive  measures  lish  and  American  notes,  was  next  arrested, 

ad(n>ted  by  the  English  GK>vemment  in  Ire-  with  four  others  in  London,  and  Gallagher^s 

land,  were  more  active  in  1888  than  they  had  brother  in  Glasgow.     In  Whitehead's  place 
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were  foand  many  carboys  of  adds  and  oana  month,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  under 
of  glycerine,  with  large  quantities  of  dynamite  the  name  of  Power.  On  the  same  steamer 
in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  These  dis-  was  a  passenger  who  went  by  the  name  of 
coveries  and  arrests  created  a  panic  through-  Macdonald.  fie  was  Patrick  O^DonneU,  a  GaU- 
out  England.  The  people  of  Birmingham  left  fomia  miner  and  naturalized  citizen  of  tJie 
the  city  almost  deserted.  Sir  William  Har-  United  States,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  a  man 
court  framed  the  explosives  act,  and  Parlia-  of  resolute  and  adventurous  spirit,  who  had 
ment  passed  it  with  an  expedition  not  paral-  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
leled  since  the  suspension  of  habeas  eofjsnu  in  probably  connected  with  the  Irish  revolution- 
1866.  Within  a  few  days  Norman,  whose  true  ary  societies.  O'Donnell  associated  familiarly 
name  was  William  Joseph  Lynch,  made  a  full  with  Carey,  and  made  sure  that  he  was  the  in^* 
confession.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  former.  Carey's  destination  was  the  diamond- 
and  was  a  carriage-maker.  He  poined  a  secret  fields.  At  Cape  Town  they  both  changed  to 
oath -bound  society  which  met  m  the  Bowery  the  Melrose  Castle  for  Natal.  When  not  far 
in  New  York,  and  had  for  its  object  the  from  port,  on  July  29th,  while  they  were  con- 
achievement  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland  by  versing  in  the  cabin,  O'DonneU  suddenly  called 
physical  force.  The  society  seemed  to  be  di-  Carey  by  his  right  name,  and  drawing  a  re- 
vided  into  small  groups,  like  the  Russian  Nihil-  volver  6red  at  him  three  times,  in  the  presence 
ists,  and  the  members  of  each  group  knew  each  of  his  wife,  in  whose  arms  he  died  in  half  an 
other  by  numbers.  He  heard  frequent  men-  hour.  O'Donnell  was  taken  back  to  London, 
tion  of  ^'the  old  man,"  whom  he  understood  wherethe  juries  could  better  be  depended  upon 
to  be  Rossa.  He  was  summoned  to  go  on  a  than  in  South  Africa.  In  Ireland  and  America 
mission  for  the  society,  and  was  directed  to  he  was  extolled  as  a  hero.  Among  the  Irish  of 
Gallagher.  The  latter  was  a  young  physician  the  United  States  over  ^60,000  was  contributed 
in  WiDiamsburgh.  Gallagher  fumisheid  him  for  his  defense ;  and  Roger  A.  Pryor  and  A. 
liberally  with  money,  and  ordered  him  to  take  M.  Sullivan  were  retained  to  assist  the  English 
passage  for  England.  In  London  he  met  him  counsel ;  but  they  did  not  seek  to  take  part  in 
again,  and  after  several  days  of  preparation  the  pleadings  in  view  of  the  probable  futility 
sent  him  to  Whitehead  for  the  first  package  of  the  request,  particularly  in  opposition  to  the 
of  dynamite,  which  was  found  in  his  room  advice  of  the  English  advocates,  who  thought 
when  he  was  arrested  the  night  after  his  re-  that  it  would  prejudice  their  client's  case.  The 
turn.  In  their  walks  about  London  Dr.  Gal-  defense  was,  that  Carey,  when  addressed  in 
lagher  pointed  out  to  him  the  Parliament  his  own  name,  first  drew  a  pistol.  G'Donnell 
House  and  other  buildings  which  would  have  was  convicted  December  1st.  Congressman 
to  '^  come  down.''  The  prisoners  were  tried  Finnerty,  President  of  the  Irish  National 
for  treason-felony  in  June :  Dr.  Thomas  Gal-  League  of  America,  was  joined  by  many  other 
lagher,  Henry  Wilson,  Whitehead,  and  John  politicians  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  American 
Curtin  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  hard  Government  to  intercede,  and  a  resolution  was 
labor  for  life ;  the  rest  were  acquitted.  carried  in  Congress,  in  accordance  with  which 
Horder  of  Carey. — The  informer  Carey  was  so  the  President  requested  a  delay  in  the  execu- 
generally  execrated  that  the  British  Govern-  tion,  in  order  to  allow  the  prisoner's  counsel  to 
ment  did  not  venture  to  bestow  on  him  a  lib-  show  points  of  error  in  the  trial.  The  British 
eral  public  reward,  such  as  was  granted  to  the  Government  listened  to  the  representations  of 
other  informers  and  persons  who  were  instru-  the  counsel,  and  then  returned  an  answer  forth- 
mental  in  bringing  the  murderers  to  justice,  with  to  Minister  Lowell  that  there  was  no 
He  displayed  at  the  trial  and  later,  with  no  ground  for  postnonement  and  reopening  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  and  natural  intelligence,  a  case.  O'Donnell  was  accordingly  hanged  on 
character  of  singular  baseness.    The  impulsive  the  appointed  day. 

Irish  people,  who  had  been  shocked  at  the  CmdltlM  if  Iralttid* — Throughout  the  year  a 

PhoBuix-Park  assassinations,  after  witnessing  controversy  regaining  the  relief  of  distress  in 

the  fortitude  with  which  tlie  condemned  men  Ireland  engaged  public  attention.    The  Gov- 

had  met  their  deaths,  and  the  cowardice  and  ernment  had  taken  the  position  that,  as  the 

heartlessness  of  their  chief  who  had  escaped,  distress  was  local,  being  confined  mostly  to  the 

now  turned  upon  him  as  the  real  criminal,  and  western  counties,  and  as  the  laws  and  tradi- 

regarded  them  by  comparison  as  misguided  tions  of  the  empire  made  public  charity  a  local 

but  devoted  patriots.    The  English  authorities  charge,  the  boards  of  guardians  must  carry  out 

consequently  desired  to  get  Carey  out  of  sight  the  work,  and  the  poor-rates  supply  the  means, 

and  memory  as  soon  as  possible,  and  particu-  The  Government  also  pronounced  in  favor  of 

larly  to  prevent  vengeance  being  taken  upon  the  scheme  of  emigration  as  the  best  means  of 

him  by  any  of  the  many  Irishmen  who  stood  relieving  the  congested  districts,  and,  in  view 

ready.    The  police  kept  him  concealed,  and,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  statutory  provisions 

while  avengers  were  looking  for  his  arrival  at  in  such  localities,  offered  to  give  £5  to  the  local 

American  and  Australian  ports,  got  him  safely  boards  toward  the  expenses  of  sending  each 

embarked  in  the  Kinfanns  Castle  for  Cape  and  every  destitute  person  to  a  new  country. 

Town.    The  vessel  sailed  from  London  July  The  Irish  patriotic  party  declaimed  earnestly 

4th.    Carey  was  smuggled  on  board  at  Dart-  against  the  plan  of  depopulation  as  a  remedy 
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for  poveity.  Tbey  advocated  the  adoption  of  of  household  ties  and  their  reluctance  to  leave 
a  central  system  of  relief-works,  proposing  as  their  land  uncared  for,  the  work-house  system 
suitable  and  profitable  objects  the  construction  is  inoperative  for  the  relief  of  want  among  the 
of  raUways,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,*  Irish  peasantry.  Out-door  relief,  which  under 
planting  of  barren  districta  to  forests,  and,  as  the  English  poor-law  system  is  lavishly  be- 
most  important  of  all,  a  system  of  arterial  stowed,  is  practically  prohibited  by  the  poor- 
drainage  to  cover  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  law  regulations  of  Ireland. 
Government  could  lend  its  credit  to  this  scheme  Besides  the  scheme  of  public  works  to  fur- 
without  loss,  it  was  argued,  because  large  areas  nish  employment,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
in  the  most  fertile  districts  are  water-logged.  work-house  test  in  the  administration  of  public 
The  scheme  of  emigration  was  begun  in  the  charity,  as  demanded  by  the  Irish  party,  and 
spring  of  1882,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  the  scheme  of  assisted  emigration,  favored  by 
James  L.  Tuke,  who  undertook  the  task  as  the  Government,  the  improvement  of  the  coast- 
a  private  benevolent  enterprise,  and  received  fisheries  and  the  encouragement  of  manufact- 
contributions  which  enabled  him  to  settle  ures,  were  suggested  by  others  as  the  only 
during  that  year  about  1,800  persons,  from  hope  of  permanently  relieving  the  chronic 
Connemara  and  neighboring  districts,  in  the  agricultural  distress  of  Ireland,  by  furnishing 
United  States  and  Ganada.  The  conaition  of  the  people  with  other  employments.  Some 
the  poorest  class  of  Irish  farmers  was  de-  believed  that  capital  for  industrial  und^rtak- 
acribed  by  Chief-Secretary  Trevelyan  as  more  ings,  such  as  linen-factories,  etc.,  would  flow 
deplorable  than  that  of  any  class  of  people  in  into  Ireland  if  it  were  not  hindered  by  the 
any  civilized  country.  There  are  67,000  farm-  agitation  and  incident  disorders.  Mr.  Trevel- 
ers  of  less  than  five  acres,  and  160,000  of  from  yan,  in  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  party, 
five  to  fifteen,  of  which,  in  many  cases,  only  expressed  the  unwillingness  of  the  Govem- 
two  or  two  and  a  half  acres  are  arable.  The  ment  further  to  burden  the  British  tax-payers 
land  has  been  sj^aded  over  and  planted  to  pota-  to  assist  the  Irish.  The  advances  made  during 
toes  until  it  yields  only  90  cwt.,  instead  of  the  recent  distress  to  furnish  seed  had  been 
from  six  to  nine  tons.  After  the  failure  of  abused  by  the  guardians  of  certain  impover- 
the  potato-crop  in  1879,  these  people  were  re-  iahed  unions,  who  had  dealt  out  the  seed-pota- 
duced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Duchess  toes  for  food  to  the  people,  in  the  expectation 
of  Marlborongh^s  fund  (£130,000),  the  Man-  that  repayment  of  the  debt  would  never  be 
non-House  collections  (£174,000),  the  Land-  required.  Irish  members  denied  that  the  Brit- 
League  relief  fund,  the  ^*  New  York  Herald"  ish  had  ever  been  taxed  for  Irish  relief.  The 
and  other  American  relief  funds,  and  the  £1,-  famine-debt  of  1847-^49,  amounting  to  about 
500,000  from  the  Irish  Church  surplus,  all  but  £10,000,000,  was  remitted,  but  the  £xche<)uer, 
a  sixth  of  which  was  apportioned  out  in  loans  they  argued,  was  reimbursed  by  the  imposition 
and  grants,  helped  to  sustain  them  during  of  additional  taxes.  While  the  tax  on  malt 
that  and  the  succeeding  bad  year,  until,  in  the  was  reduced  from  2$,  Sid,  per  bushel  to.  6<2., 
third  year,  there  was  an  unusually  good  crop,  that  on  whisky  was  more  than  trebled,  pro- 
A  large  proportion  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  ducing  in  Ireland  £8,000,000  in  1871  against 
this  class  defaulted  in  tiieir  rent  in  1881.  £900,000  in  1851,  and  making  the  burden  of 
Nearly  50,000  in  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Done-  imperial  taxation  equivalent  to  an  income-tax 
gal,  and  Galway  resorted  to  the  arrears  act,  to  of  6s,  Bd.  in  the  pound,  while  the  taxes  collect- 
obtain  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  necessaiy  ed  in  England  represented  only  2c  ^d.  in  the 
to  pay  a  year's  rent  This  the  new  crop  fail-  pound  of  the  national  income, 
nre  in  1882  placed  beyond  the  power  of  very  A  memorial  was  received  by  Lord  Spencer 
many.  There  were  evidences  of  the  return  of  on  tiie  9th  of  January  from  the  Roman  .Cath- 
acute  distress  in  the  winter  of  1882-'8d.  Phy-  olio  bishops  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  They 
aicians  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  feeble-  stated  that  one  half  of  the  potato-crop  and 
ness  and  disease  resulting  from  low  and  unnat-  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  oat-crop  had 
nral  diet,  in  which  sea-weed  took  the  place  of  been  lost;  that  the  portion  harvested  was  gen- 
more  substantial  food.  The  Government  could  erally  of  inferior  anality;  that  the  rains  nad 
not  affect  to  ignore  a  state  of  things  in  which  prevented  the  gatnering  of  turf,  causing  a 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  westdm  scarcity  of  fuel;  and  that  the  destitute,  com- 
counties  were  enduring  semi- starvation,  and  prising  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the  pop- 
hundreds  of  families  were  evicted  from  their  nlation,  had  generally  parted  with  their  money 
holdings.  The  fact  that  the  work-houses  were  and  their  stock  to  pay  rent  and  arrears,  and 
only  half  full  was  but  a  specious  excuse,  aa  the  were  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers,  who  would 
work-houses  could  accommodate  no  more  than  give  no  mofe  credit.  The  bishops  proposed  as 
a  fraction  of  the  suffering,  and  as  it  was  known  a  remedy  for  the  distress,  which  would  increase 
from  experience  that,  owing  to  the  strength  every  week  of  the  ensuing  six  months,  unless 
■    ,  ,^  ^ — : : : : — - — -— —  relieved,  that  the  Government  should  extend 

oi:^^*.^^'".ffi'^^«SSS:?^"''.:SS:?  loaf  «or  the  improyement  of  the  holding, 

voted  for  the  piuposa.  Only  one  quarter  of  that  are*  wu  rather  than  fumish  employment   on   public 

S2SSlJ:StS'8l?'K'S£i?IW^TSSS  S"?8S  yj^'kB,  which  they  considered  demorafiring 

tiMttttotion  of  tiM  works.  The  loans  to  the  amount  of  five  years'  rent 
VOL.  xxnL — 27    A 
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were  to  be  secared  simply  by  the  tenant-right,  to  seveii  acres  is  made  to  support  the  increa»- 

The  refusal  of  the  Government  to  entertain  ing  family  until  four  or  five  cotters  occupy  the 

this  proposal  elicited  a  reply  from  the  prelates  original  patch. 

on  the  11th  of  March,  in  which  they  declared  Vmawerfliy  Ywieiii    The  Prerident  of  the 

it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Gk>v^emment  then  to  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Ohamberlain,  declared  his 

proWde  out-door  relief,  and  condemned  the  intention  of  preparing  laws  to  prevent  the  loss 

resolution,  heartlessly  arc  wed  in  Parliament,  of  lives  on  unsea  worthy  ships  through  the 

to  sweep  from  the  land  by  starvation,  which  culpable  negligence  of  their  owners.    Of  8,118 

was  preferred  by  the  people  to  the  work-house,  lives  lost  in  1882  from  foundering,  defective 

or  by  wholesale  emigration,  the  laborers  and  machinery,  overloading,  etc.,  not   including 

small  tenants.    In  Oonnaught  there  were  near*  those  on  wrecked  vessels,  he  considered  that  a 

ly  2,000,000  acres  of  rich  pasturage  from  which  large  proportion  was  chargeable  directly  to  the 

the  fathers  of  these  men  had  been  evicted  in  owners,  who,  in  order  to  carry  more  freight, 

famine-years,  that,  they  thought,  ought  to  be  or  save  expense  in  repairing,  sent  vesseb  to  sea 

restored  to  their  children,  whom  it  was  now  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  risking  the  lives 

proposed  to  transport  in  a  mass.  of  all  on  board,  while  they  were  insured  against 

On  May  1st  the  time  allowed  to  Irish  ten-  loss.  In  December,  a  set  of  rules  which  Mr. 
ants  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrears  act  ex-  Chamberlain  proposed  to  embody  in  legisla- 
pired.  About  186,000  tenants  altogether  made  tion,  establishing  a  strict  official  inspection,  was 
application.  The  arrears  cleared  away  amount-  submitted  for  criticism  to  the  bodies  represent- 
ed to  about  £2,600,000,  toward  which  the  ing  the  shipping  interests, 
state  contributed  £810,000.  Blaspkcny  TriaL— The  prosecution  of  George 

Stste^Qded  BBlgratlei.— At  the  end  of  March  William  Foote,  George  Ramsay,  and  H.  A. 
the  first  departure  of  emigrants  aided  by  the  Kemp  for  blasphemy  created  excitement  in 
state  took  place  from  BelmuUet,  in  Mayo ;  860  February  and  March.  The  charge  was  found- 
persons  were  shipped  to  Boston  entirely  at  the  ed  on  a  coarse  attack  on  the  Christian  religion, 
expense  of  the  Government,  while  additional  holding  the  Saviour  up  to  ridicule,  which  was 
assistance  was  furnished  by  the  Tuke  fund,  published  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
After  a  number  of  parties  were  sent,  the  in-  ^*  Freethinker"  They  were  found  guilty,  and 
formation  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States  sentenced  to  prison  for  twelve,  nine,  and  three 
that  some  of  the  poor-law  unions  took  advan-  months  respectively. 

tage  of  the  Government  grant  to  ship  their  Ule-lblA  at  WlmbledMi — ^The  annual  volun- 

paupers   to  America.     The   American  Irish  teer  rifle  contests  at  Wimbledon,  opening  July 

rtdsed  an  outcry,   and  the  immigration  au-  9th,  were  favored  by  fine  weather,  except  on 

thorities  were  prompt  to  act.    One  family,  the  days  on  which  the  international  match  was 

which  arrived  by  the  City  of  Richmond  at  contested  by  twelve  picked  marksmen  of  the 

New  York  in  the  beginning  of  July,  was  sent  British  volunteers  and  twelve  of  the  national 

back.    The  steamship  companies  were  notified  guard  of  the  United  States.    The  British  team 

that  the  law  against  landing  paupers  would  be  won  by  forty-eight  points.    Their  victory  was 

strictly  enforced.    The  immigrants  who  ar-  in  a  measure  due  to  their  greater  practice  at 

rived  subsequently  were  thoroughly  examined,  long-distance  firing,  in  which  the  element  of 

and  all  who  were  unsuitable  were  returned,  chance  largely  enters,  and  to  the  rainy  weather, 

until  the  managers  of  the  Tuke  fund  and  the  with  which  they  are  more  familiar.    At  the 

English  officials  took  the  pains  to  make  the  in-  practical  military  distances  the  Americans  led 

vestigation  before  sending  them  out,  and  shipped  the  score  by  a  few  points.    The  national  chal- 

none  who  could  not  legally  be  received.  lenge  trophy  was  won  by  the  Scotch  twenty, 

laalM  In  Skje  aad  the  WMtem  Hlglilan48. —  and  the  Elcho  shield  by  the  Irish  team,  making 
There  was  destitution  in  the  western  Highlands  the  sixth  victory  for  them,  to  the  eleventh  for 
of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides  islands,  and  on  the  England  and  the  fifth  for  Scotland, 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  attributable,  as  in  Western  fflUEECE,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 
Ireland,  to  the  paucity  of  the  productions  on  (For  details  relating  to  area,  territorial  di- 
which  the  peasantry  depend,  and  to  similar  visions,  population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Cydo- 
agrarian  conditions.  The  potato-crop  and  the  p»dia "  for  1882.)  The  present  Constitution 
herring  -  fishery,  from  which  the  innabitants  was  elaborated  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  in 
derive  the  principal  part  of  their  subsistence,  1864.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a 
both  failed  entirely  in  1882.  The  grain-crops  single  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  for  four 
were  also  destroyed  by  hurricanes  in  the  late  years  by  direct  vote.  George  I,  King  of  the 
autumn.  The  Highlanders  formerly,  held  the  Hellenes,  is  the  second  son  of  the  Emgof  Den- 
land  in  common,  but  the  application  of  the  mark,  born  Deo.  24, 1845.  He  was  offered  the 
modern  English  law  gave  the  fee  simple  to  the  crown  by  the  National  Assembly,  in  accord- 
chiefs.  The  land  has  become  more  profitable  ance  frith  a  protocol  providing  for  the  annex- 
for  grazing,  and  even  for  hunting  preserves,  ation  of  the  Ionian  isles,  signed  June  5, 1868, 
than  for  agriculture.  The  peasantry  have  con-  in  London,  by  the  three  protecting  powers, 
sequently  been  displaced,  and  those  who  did  France,  England,  and  Russia,  and  began  his 
not  emigrate  crowd  each  other  in  these  in-  reign  October  81st  of  that  year.  The  number 
iertile  western  districts.    A  croft  of  from  four  of  deputies  in  the  Chamber  is  187. 
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The  ministrj  which  was  formed  March  15, 
1882,  is  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Trioonpis;  Justice,  since  Joly  21, 1888,  ad  tn- 
tmm/Mr.  Oontostavlos ;  Finance,  Mr.  Kalli- 

eis;  Fnblic  Worship,  Mr.  Lombardos:  War, 
r.  Karaschakia;  Navy,  Oonnt- Admiral  Tom* 
bazis,  since  Jnlj  21,  1888,  ad  interim;  Inte- 
rior, Mr.  Triconpis,  ad  interim. 

The  Oonsol-General  of  Greece,  at  New  York, 
is  Mr.  D.  N.  BotossL  The  United  States  Min- 
ister Resident  and  Oonsol-Gtonera]  at  Athens, 
is  Hon.  £.  Schnyler,  and  the  United  States 
Consol  at  Patras,  Mr.  K  Hancock. 

inij«— The  law  of  Jnne  21, 1882,  has  thor- 
oughly reorganized  the  Greek  army.  All  able- 
bodied  men  are  required  to  serve  in  the  army 
daring  nineteen  consecutive  years,  of  wiiicn 
one  is  in  the  active  army  if  the  soldier  belongs 
to  the  infantry,  two  if  belonging  to  a  special 
arm,  eight  or  seven  years  in  the  reserve,  and 
ten  in  the  militia.  The  army  is  composed  of 
29,868  officers  and  men. 

Harjr— The  fleet  consisted  in  1881  of  two 
steam  irondads  and  thirteen  other  vessels, 
besides  two  torpedo-boats  and  ten  coasting 
craft;  and  there  are  building:  two  gunboats, 
thirty- six  torpedo-boats,  and  two  sloops  with 
torpedo-boats. 

Humss* — The  national  indebtedness  of 
Greece  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  as  follows: 


DATIOr 
BONDS. 

WkMto 

MMMkdlBC 

Of%tMl 

MlWWIIlt  U 

ftaaoi. 

1868 
1867 
1871 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1680 

1896 
1886 
1809 
1918 
19S0 
1919 
1994 

88^84 
70..'i98 
18,261 
49,880 
88.700 
117,980 
888,000 

6,988,800 
86,000.000 

4,000,000 

96,000,000 

10,000,000 

60,000,000 

190,000,000 

666,698 

900,988,800 

It   IB 


8,400,886 
17,648,960 

8,816,800 
94,690,000 

9,000,000 

66,606,000 

119,086,000 

888,768386 


the  loan  the  balances  due  for  duties  by  the 
larger  cities  and  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  and 
tobacco  taxes,  the  latter  estimated  to  amount 
to  16,000,000  francs  in  the  future.  The  syndi- 
cate received  as  an  indemnity  for  its  expenses 
the  sum  of  280,000  francs. 

Petretem  HeMpely«— The  Greek  Government 
has  discovered  that  out  of  22,000,000  litres  of 

Setrolenm  annually  consumed,  only  8,600,000 
tres  actually  pay  duty,  the  remainder  being 
smuggled.  The  extent  of  coast  is  such  that 
control  is  absolutely  impossible,  hence  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  transtorming  the  petroleum- 
trade  into  a  Government  monopoly. 

The  litftB  IFalSBi — As  Greece  n>rms  one  of  the 
European  states  composing  the  so-called  Latin 
Unioiif  having  bimetallism  for  its  bams  instead 
of  the  sole  gold  standard,  she  has  been  invited 
by  France  to  attend  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
representatives  in  1884,  the  compact  expiring 
by  limitation  in  1886,  and  France  apparently 
wishing  to  have  the  arrangement  renewed. 

Psstsl  Sonlcei— The  number  of  post-offices  in 
1880  was  148.  These  forwarded  altogether  in 
that  year  8,828,764  letters  and  postal-cards, 
1,206,986  newspapers,  and  68,224  sample  pack- 
ages, together  6,098,914  items  of  mail  matter. 
Iiie  postage  coUected  was  646,664  francs,  and 
the  expenses  were  890,868  franca. 

Tetofrapha* — ^There  were  in  operation  in  1881 
100  offices,  the  length  of  line  was  6,079  kilo- 
metres, and  that  of  wire  6,816.  The  number 
of  messages  forwarded  was  488,647.  The  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  666,086  francs,  and  the 
outlay  to  949^69  francs. 

Baflreaik — ^The  only  lines  in  operation  in 
1888  were  the  12  kilometres  from  Athens  to 
the  Pimus,  and  the  61i  kilometres  from  Volo 
toLarissa. 

CasiMiifffii — ^The  foreign  commerce  in  1881 
was  as  follows: 


1884-'86or  100....  £8,618 X 86 frucis  8,788,600 
160....  70Sx86frBiioss  9,686,800 
000....       848  X  96  teiMts  10,087,600 
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£6,000  91,966,860 

HotyvtueertaliMd 91,966,860 

Low  of  60,000,000  fiir  protoetiiif  powers 69,88^000 

Clrcaktlon  bearlBfr  interMt 17,800 

Lmm  nude  fh>m  tho  Katloiial  Bank 64,984,680 

Loan  mede  firom  the  lonlaa  Bank 8,104,000 

Doethehdnof  KiogOUio. 8,460,800 

TotaL 881,681,866 

The  17«,0M,600  VnM  LasB.— By  a  vote  of 
110  against  66,  the  Greek  Ohamber  of  Depu- 
ties ratified,  on  Jan.  6,  1884,  the  agreement 
which  the  Government  had  made  with  a  syn- 
dicate of  members,  who  assumed  a  6  per  cent, 
loan  to  the  amount  of  170,000,000  francs. 
The  price  fixed  was  68^  per  cent.  The  net 
proceeds  of  this  loan  the  Government  proposed 
to  spend  in  canceling  its  indebtedness  to  the 
National  Bank  and  the  Ionian  Bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  specie  payment;  to  the 
extent  of  12,000,000  francs  in  subsidizing  rail- 
roads to  be  constructed,  and  various  other 
items.    The  Government  gave  as  security  for 


iBportiL 

Expoite. 

Fftrni  and  to  the  United 

81,810,000 
17,46^000 
94,768,000 
10,801,000 
164fiS.00O 
6308,000 

e  e  •  •  •  •  ■  e 

4,908,000 

86,48&000 

Tork^ 

9,618^000 

Anatito 

BttMia 

6,717,009 
8,009,000 

Prance  

11,619,000 

Italy 

8,188,000 

Oennanjr 

94)8&,000 

Other  coontriea 

8,704,000 

Total 

108,668,000 

67,710,000 

The  chief  export  articles  are  currants,  olive- 
oil,  goat-skins,  lead,  figs,  gall-nuts,  silk,  soap^ 
tobacco,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  ezportations 
from  Greece  in  1882  and  1888  were : 


DnnirATioir. 

1883. 

1888. 

To  the  United  Kinirdom  (In- 

dnelTe  of  in  trantUu) 

To  Fnuioe ...* t 

6M06 

10,410 

8^176 

6,660 

1,740 

740 

Tom. 

60,970 

12,970 

To  the  United  Statea. . .  

To  Oerroany,  Holland,  and 
Belgliim 

8,976 
6^800 

To  Anitrla 

1^400 

To  other  eoontriea 

Iso 

Total 

79,680 

79,146» 

«  AgiOnit  90,480  tons  In  188L 
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The  American  trade  with  Greece  was  as    Acting  Aisistant  Siii}geon,  and  aooompsiued  the  ex- 
follows  :  pedition  in  that  capacity. 


FI80ALTEAB. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 


UattMlStirtM 

nOBB  QlMOSt 


$451,879 
fi60,688 
899^1 

1,281,680 


It  was  arranged  before  lieat  Greely's  de- 

'^SlSirS^  parture  that  in  the  summers  of  1882  and  1888 

th«  uait*!  aiiiM  ezpeditions  shoald  be  sent  to  replenish  the 

**^^'***-  stores  of  the  colony,  and  to  afford  any  relief  of 

$140  673  which  it  might  stand  in  need.  It  was  understood 

i4a;o42  that,  if  they  failed  to  reach  Lady  Franklin  bay, 

%*oi7  provbions  and  docnments  of  instraction  were 

'  to  be  cached  at  the  farthest  accessible  point  on 


Hentent  Marine. — ^There  were  sailing  nnder  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  a  deoot  of 

the  Greek  flag,  in  1881,  5,180  sea-going  and  sopplies  established  at  Littleton  island.    Ueat. 

6,697  coastine  vesselSi  together  11,877  yessels,  Greely  was  instrocted,  if  no  relief  expedition 

being  manned  by  28,034  sailors.    previously  arrived,  to  abandon  the  station  not 

CaUEELT  EHiEF  EXPEDrnW,  THE.  In  ac-  later  than  September,  1888,  and  retreat  south- 
oordance  with  the  plan  of  the  International  ward  by  boat,  following  closely  the  east  coast 
Geographical  Congress  at  Hamburg,  in  1879,  of  Grinnell  Land  until  he  met  the  relieving 
for  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  circnmpo-  vessel  or  arrived  at  Littleton  island,  where  it 
lar  stations  for  scientific  observation,  Lieut.  A.  was  assumed  relief  would  be  surely  awaiting 
W.  Greely,  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  United  States  hun.  The  relief  expedition  of  1882  was  sent 
Army,  was  sent  out,  under  instructions  from  out  in  the  Neptune,  in  charge  of  Lieat. 
the  Sign^sl-Service  Bureau,  to  take  charge  of  fieebe,  and  set  sail  in  June  of  that  year.  It 
the  American  station  at  Lady  Franklin  bay.  proved  an  unfavorable  season ;  and  after  con- 
The  point  selected  for  this  station  was  the  tending  with  the  ice  for  a  month,  the  vessel 
most  northerly  and  the  most  difficult  of  access  only  reached  the  latitude  of  71^  20'.  Finally, 
of  the  series,  being  at  Discovery  harbor,  lat  stores  were  cocked  at  Littleton  island  and 
81°  44'  north,  and  long.  6^°  45'  west.  Lieut.  Oape  Sabine,  and  the  Neptune  returned. 
Greely  received  his  instructions  in  April,  1881,  The  second  relief  expiedition,  that  of  1883, 
and  a  contract  was  made  at  St  John^s,  New-  was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieut.  £.  A.  Garling- 
foundland,  with  the  owners  of  the  Proteus,  ton,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  with  a  party  of 
a  vessel  that  had  been  used  for  Arctic  navi-  fourteen  men,  including  a  competent  ice-pilot 
gation,  to  convey  his  party  to  a  point  on  and  three  experienced  sailors.  The  Proteus 
shore  from  which  it  could  reach  its  destins^  was  again  employed  to  make  the  trip  from  St 
tion  by  land.  His  assistant,  Lieut  J.  B.  Lock-  John^s.  She  was  regarded  as  an  exceptionally 
wood,  and  other  members  of  the  party,  left  stanch  sailer,  and  was  specially  fitted  for  the 
Baltimore  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  join  service.  She  was  160  feet  long,  carried  618 
Greely  at  St.  John's.  On  the  18th  of  August  a  tons,  and  had  compound  engines  of  110  regis- 
telegram  was  received  announcing  an  anspi-  tered  horse -power.  Her  hull  was  of  oak, 
oious  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  station,  sheathed  three  inches  thick  over  all  parts 
Only  a  month  had  been  occupied  in  the  pas-  vulnerable  by  ice.  Her  equipments  and  sup- 
sage  from  Newfoundland  to  Lady  Franklin  bay,  plies  were  regarded  as  complete,  and  she  was 
and  Discovery  harbor  was  reached  on  An-  furnished  with  duplicate  or  triplicate  appli- 
gustllth.  At  Littleton  island  the  party  had  anoes,  such  as  were  specially  liable  to  iigury. 
found  letters  left  by  English  explorers,  and  The  Proteus  was  commanded  by  Capt  Richard 
at  Life-boat  Cove  a  transit  instrument  of  the  Pike,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-two  men.  The 
Polaris.  The  station  was  named  in  honor  of  Yantic,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  under  Com- 
Senator  Conger,  of  Michigan,  who  had  been  mander  Frank  Wildes,  was  ordered  to  aocom- 
active  in  promoting  its  establishment.  In  pany  the  Proteus,  to  render  all  possible  assist- 
January,  1882,  letters  had  been  received  from  ance,  and  to  remain  at  Littleton  island  until 
Dr.  Octave  Pavy,  who  had  gone  to  the  Arctic  the  return  of  the  relief  expedition  nnder  Lieut 
regions  with  the  Gulnare  in  1880,  and  had  Garlington,  in  case  it  should  be  able  to  proceed 
joined  the  Greely  expedition  at  God  haven,  to  the  station  at  Fort  Conger.  Lieut  Gar- 
These  were  dated  in  September,  1881,  and  con-  lington  received  his  instructions  from  the  head 
tained  the  last  news  received  from  the  station,  of  the  Signal-Service  Bureau  at  Washington. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  party :  They  began  as  follows : 

First-Lieut  A  W.  Greely,  Fifth  Cavaliy ;  Acting  Toa  are  aware  of  the  neoenity  of  reaching  Lieut 

Sigiial-OffloerandAesiAtant— Second-Lieut.  Frederick  A  W.  Oreely  and  PMty  with  the  expedition  of  this 

F.  Kislingbury,  Eleventh  Infantry ;  Acting  Signal-  year.    This  necessity  oan  not  be  overestimated,  ss 

Officer— Second-Lieut  Jamee  B.  Lookwood,  Twenty-  Lieut  Greely's  sapplies  will  be  exhausted  durinfr  the 

third  Infimtiy:  Acting  Siffnal-OfflcerB — Sergts.  £d-  coming  fall,  and  unless  the  relief- ship  oan  reach 

ward  Israel,  winfleld  8.  Jewell,  Geoige    w.  Kioe,  him  he  will  be  forced,  with  bis  party,  to  retreat 

David  0.  Relator,  Hampton  8.  Gardner,  William  H.  southward  by  land  before  winter  sets  in.    Such  a 

Cross,  David  L.  Brainerd,  David  Linn ;   Corporals  retreat  will  involve  hardship  and  the  probable  aban- 

and  privates — Nicholas  Salor,  Joseph  Eliot,  Charles  donment  of  much  valuable  public  property,  with  the 

B.  Henry .  Maurice  Connell,  Jacob  Bender,  Francis  possible  loss  of  important  records  and  lite.    For  these 

Lonff,  William  Whistler,  Henry  Bierderbeck,  Julius  and  other  reasons,  which  will  occur  to  you,  no  effort 

Fredericks,  and  William  A.  Ellis.     Octave  Pavy,  must  be  spared  to  push  the  vessel  through  to  I^^y 

M.  p.,  of  Disoo,  Greenland,  was  oommissioned  as  Franklin  bay. 
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In  case  it  should  be  foDnd  impracticable  he  found  in  good  condition,  except  that  the 
for  the  Protens  to  make  its  way  up  Smith's  tarpanlin  coTering  had  been  torn  hy  bearik, 
sonnd,  Garlington  was  instructed  to  retreat  and  the  boats  were  badly  scratched.  Later  in 
from  his  advanced  position,  land  his  partj  and  the  afternoon  narrow  lanes  opened  in  the  ice 
stores  at  Life-boat  Cove,  discharge  tiie  relief-  on  the  western  side  of  the  sound,  and  the  Pro- 
vessel  with  orders  to  return  to  6t.  John's,  and  tens  worked  her  way  slowly  and  with  frequent 
prepare  to  remain  until  relieved  the  following  ramming,  until  the  morning  of  the  28d,  when 
summer.  He  was  then  as  speedily  as  possible  she  was  within  four  miles  of  Gape  Albert 
to  endeavor  to  communicate  with  Lieut.  Greely  The  pack  had  then  closed,  and  an  effort  was 
by  means  of  a  sledge  expedition  under  his  own  made  to  work  the  vessel  back  to  open  water 
personal  charge.  Such  stores  were  to  be  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Gape  Babine.  At  2.45  p.  m. 
at  Gape  Sabine  as  it  was  practicable  to  leave  the  vessel  came  to  a  stand-still  within  400  feet 
there,  and  thence  a  smaller  party,  still  under  of  open  water,  and  the  ice-pack  closed  heavily 
Garlington's  personal  charge,  was  to  push  on  in  upon  her,  smashing  the  starboard  rail,  fore* 
as  far  as  possible,  or  until  Greely  was  met.  ing  up  the  deck-planks,  and  breaking  through 
With  regard  to  the  Tantic,  it  was  stated  in  the  into  the  starboard  eoal-bunkers.  The  stores 
instructions  that  it  would  accompany  the  ex-  on  deck  and  near  at  hand  were  hastily  thrown 
pedition  to  Littleton  island,  rendering  such  over  on  the  ice,  but  the  vessel  filled  and  threat- 
aid  as  might  become  necessary  and  as  might  ened  to  sink  before  the  task  of  getting  out  her 
be  ^*  determined  by  the  captain  of  that  ship  '*  supplies  was  nearly  completed.  Two  Trhale- 
and  Lieut.  Garlington  when  on  the  spot.  boats  and  a  dinghy  were  got  out,  the  chro- 

The  Proteus  left  St.  John's  on  the  29th  of  nometere,  sextants,  and  records  were  secured, 

June.    On*  the  18th  of  September  the  Secre-  and  at  6.50  p.  m.  the  vessel  was  abandoned, 

tary  of  the  Navy  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Lieut  Golwell  being  the  last  to  leave  her,  and 

same  place,  signed  by  Gommander  Wildes,  and  twenty-five  minutes  later  she  sank.    A  part  of 

announcing  the  return  there  of  the  Tantic,  the  stores  were  with  great  difficulty  trens- 

bringinf^  Gapt  Pike  and  crew  of  the  Proteus  ported  to  Gape  Sabine,  and  a  deposit  of  500 

and  Lieut  Garlington  and  the  Greely  relief  rations  for  Lieut  Greely  was  made  three  miles 

party,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  failure  of  west  of  that  point    Before  the  stores  were  all 

the  expedition.     The  &cts,  as  subsequently  secured,  the  fioe  had  moved  off,  so  that  the 

brought  out,  showed  that  the  Proteus  had  remainder  could  not  be  obtained, 

arrived  at  Godhaven,  Greenland,  on  the  6th  Lient  Garlington  then  decided  that  it  would 

of  July.    The  Yantic  did  not  reach  the  latter  be  impossible  to  proceed  northward  with  the 

point  until  the  12th.    Lieut  Garlington  found  small  boats.     He  did  not  believe  the  Tantic 

that  the  Danish  authorities  there  had  received  would  attempt  to  cross  Melville  bay,  but  in 

no  instructions  in  regard  to  assistance  for  the  case  she  did  so,  she  would  find  a  record  of  the 

expedition,  and  the  skin  -  clothing  and  dog-  disaster  at  Littleton  island,  and  know  what 

drivers  expected  were  not  in  readiness.    Pro*  course  to  take.     Garlington  therefore  deter- 

curing  sncn  supplies- as  could  be  obtained  on  mined  to  cross  Smithes  sound  and  make  his 

short  notice,  and  taking  on  board  the  stores  way  down  the  Greenland  coast  to  Upernavik. 

left  at  Godhaven  tibe  previous  summer,  the  At  Gape  York  he  opened  communication  with 

Proteus  proceeded  on  the  16th  to  Disco  iElord,  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  and  learned  that  nothing 

where   an  Esquimau    driver  was    expected,  had  been  seen  of  the  Swedish  vessel  Sophia, 

Near  that  nlace  the  vessel  ran  aground,  but  which  he  somewhat  expected  to  encounter, 

was  got  on  without  serious  iigury.    On  the  He  sent  Lieut  Golwell  with  a  lightly  loaded 

19th  she  brought  up  against  a  solid  ice-fioe,  boat  directly  across  the  bay  to  Upernavik, 

beyond  which  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bel-  while  with  the  rest  of  the  partv  he  made  his 

?me  group  was  sighted.  On  the  20th  Gape  way  around  by  the  trend  of  the  coast  At 
ork  came  in  view,  and  the  day  following  the  Browne's  island  he  picked  up  a  record  left 
ship  passed  to  leeward  of  D.  £.  Garey  island  there  in  a  cairn  thirty-five  years  before  by  Sir 
and  lay  there  while  Lieut  Garlington  Lmded  John  Ross,  and  on  the  28d  of  August  reached 
and  examined  the  depot  of  provisions  left  by  GapeShackleton,  wherebemetapartyofEsqui- 
the  Nares  expedition  in  1875,  which  he  found  maux  sent  to  his  relief  by  Gommander  Wildes, 
in  fiurly  good  condition.  Taking  copies  of  the  of  the  Yantic  Ten  days  later  all  the  survi- 
records  found  there,  he  proceeded  and  rounded  von  of  the  expedition  were  gathered  upon  the 
Oape  Alexander  and  entered  Pandora  harbor  Yantic  at  Upernavik,  whence  the  return  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  The  weather  was  made  to  St  John's.  The  Yantic  had  reached 
delightful,  and  no  ice  was  to  be  seen  to  the  Littleton  island  on  the  8d  of  August,  and,  find- 
northwest  Garlington  therefore  decided  to  ing  Garlington's  records,  had  proceeded  south- 
push  on  without  stopping  at  Littleton  island,  ward  again,  searching  the  coast  and  islands  uo- 
and  to  make  his  first  caM  of  provisions  at  til  Saundera  islands  were  reached.  There  the 
Gape  Prescott  Before  noon,  nowever,  he  ice-pack  dos^  about  the  vessel,  and  it  was 
encountered  the  edge  of  a  pack  of  ice  appar-  forced  to  retreat  under  the  lee  of  Northum- 
ently  extending  across  the  sound.  While  wait-  berland  island.  On  August  9th  the  pack  had 
ing  for  an  opening,  he  landed  and  examined  loosened,  and  the  vessel  made  its  way  through, 
the  caM  of  provisions  at  Gape  Sabine,  which  but  could  not  get  near  the  coast    It  therefore 
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proceeded  to  UpenuiTik  and  sent  a  whale-boat  belonging  to  his  (Garlington^s)  par^.    ^'Furoe 

to  Gape  Shaokleton.    Augost  22d  she  reaohed  would  have  been  needed,"  he  saio,  ^  to  oom- 

Godhaven,  where  Lieat.  Golwell  arrived  on  the  pel  the  observanoe  of  the  disciplinary  regola- 

81st,  having  been  thirtj-nine  days  in  an  open  tions  necessary  to  asaocessfnl  retreat  from  oar 

boat    Reaching  Upernavik,  tbe  Yantic  found  perilooa  position,  and  more  force  than  I  had 

the  whole  party,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  at  my  command.    I  determined,  tho^fore,  to 

set  sail  for  St  John's.  keep  my  men  and  stores  separate  and  distinct, 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  the  caase  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  nnneceesary  collision." 

of  wide-spread  regret,  and  mach  criticism  was  With  regard  to  the  alleged  supplemental  orders, 

passed  upon  its  conduct.    No  authentic  infer-  and  the  criticism  upon  his  course,  lieat.  Grar- 

mation  had  been  obtained  of  the  Greely  party,  lington  said : 

An  Esquimau  story  had  been  picked  up  by  i  deaira  to  oill  your  attention  to  the  mudfert  in- 

the  Tantic  at  Danish  harbor,  to  the  effect  that  juiy  done  me  in  the  pubUcation  of  certain  atatemento 

I)r.  Pavy  had  died,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  immediately  after  the  newa  of  the  diaaater  reached 

party  were  we^    Another  E«,ainum  report  iSSoriS^XST'SMrc^^J^A 

was,  that  the  officers  had  been  murdered  by  |^t  I  had  been  ftimii£ed  with  '^anpplementaiy  in- 

their  men,  but  no  credence  was  given  to  these  atniotionB  "  prior  to  my  dopartue  from  the  United 

stories.    The  worst  aspect  of  the  case  waa,  that  States,  which  inctruodona  I  had  poutively  diaobejred. 

no  substantial  reUef  had  in  two  years  been  af-  f^J^  <>°J7  '^'"SS^Ki  ^T^i^i""^  "^a^'I^S^^ 

/v^.^^^  ♦^  T ;«.,«.  n..^i.  — *j  «k^.^  -.«««  ».»»«  instructions  publisned  at  the  tmie.     An  unaiffned 

forded  to  Lieut.  Greely,  and  there  were  grave  ^^^^  paper  was  inclosed  in  the  envelope  with  my 

doubts  as  to  whether  he  could  survive  another  instructlona.  This  paper  is  aimply  annnauthentlcated 

winter  at  Lady  Franklin  bay,  or  succeed  in  oopy  of  a  memoranoum  prepared  oy  an  officer  in  your 

reaching  succor  if  he  left  there  in  pursuance  of  oflioe.    I  was  infonMd  that  thU  memorandum  waa  to 

hia  instructions,  without  finding  the  expected  ^-  ^^^b^Wttm^oTS^^^^  ^Jl^:^ 
supplies  on  his  way.  .  mander  of  the  veaael  oidered  to  accompany  tbe  Pro- 
Lieut  Garhngton  was  severely  criticised  for  teua.  The  p^per  waa  not  addreaaed  or  aigned.  In- 
not  leaving  his  stores  at  Littleton  island  on  his  deed,  it  bore  no  offldal  maika  whatever.  I  nave  never 
way  northward,  and  Gen.  Hazen,  chief  officer  «t  anj  time  regarded  it  aa  an  order,  and  I  waa  sui- 

of  \he  Sig^rvic^^^  Tas^^s'ul^&^'ilS^ 

Garlmgt(m  had  received  supplemental  orders,  u  among  the  papeia  fumiahed  me,  I  at  once  carried  it 

Just  before  sailing,  to  the  following  effect :  to  you  and  called  your  attention  ajpecially  to  that  dauae 


Newfoundland 

her  store?, exiept roppSlMfor more  nortSSeriy'statiOTi!  ^^ canyhig out^ fkrasjKwalhU thematouctiona  I  haH 

at  Littleton  ialandoAW  way  north.    If  she  succeeds  J«*»;«f,  Thweinatnictoons  were  based  upon  the  Irt- 

in  reaching  Lady  FmnkHn  W  she  ia  to  pick  up  the  ft'  'O'^f^h  Gree^,  and  you  ailed  ^T^tion  to 

atorea,  ezoeptinff  the  house  and  depota.  if  poaeible,  on  ^  *^  '^^  ^®^*'  9^]7  ^^^^JJ'^^  that  the 

her  return.  *^  TEe  naval  tender  willaiait^i«tam  officer  commanding  the  reUef  party  shoi^Id  have  "  no 

of  the  Proteus  at  the  neighborhood  of  Littleton  UUnd,  '^^^  ^' ^*?VL-^°®  P5*?;f  ^^J^'lr]?^"^ 

and  on  her  return 

until  she  reachea 

when  the  veaaela  may  separate,    i^uviuu  »u«  ^  nn-iT-mT  i...'..       «.        -           .£« 

be  cruahed  m  the  ice,  her  crew  wiU  retire  on  Littleton  ™«°*  publiriied  that  this  paper  waa  the    aupplement- 

Island.  and  the  tender  wiU  bring  to  St.  John's,  New-  "7  mstruotiona." 

foundland,  the  office™  and  crew  of  the  Proteus,  the  Qn  the  10th  of  October  the  Secretary  of 

Tol  t,  C'r^ITftt^X^^^^L^t  the  N.^  •ddressed  to  pommander  Wlid«,  o| 

remam  in  the  neighborhood  of  Littleton  ialand  until  ^^®  i  antic,  some  inquines  as  to  his  flEulure  to 

the  Proteus  returns,  or  her  crew  and  the  expedition-  co-operate  more  efficiently  with  the  Proteus. 

aiy  force  succeed  in  reaching  there,  the  tender  may  He  said : 

g)  to  the  south,  leaving  ftiU  partioman  at  Littleton 
land.    Signals  by  flags,  heliograph,  a  ' 
be  preconcerted,  and  commumcation 

ahould  be  m^tained  between  the  two  vesaela  aa  long  ?*  fompwij  w«n  inj  sw»mer  r^^,  u  pni«B«ioi«," 

the  l^roteus.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importonoe  that  she  TwiioLi,!^^vL^^^r\^                   uuZa   i«w 

g*e.dv«Ug.of,T«jrl..dU>getu?°toI*drir«nk.  '^X^'^l^'^^^^l  g^t^ 

_"•     ^    „             .     , .                                ,  passed  Littleton  island  Julv  29a,  and  was  crushed  in 

Lieut  Garhngton,  in  his  own  report  to  the  the  ice  July  S8d ;  the  Tantic  did  not  reach  Littleton 

Signal-Service  Office,  reflected  severely  upon  ialand  unui  August  8d.    Between  July  88d  and  Au- 

Oapt.  Pike  and  his  crew.    He  said  that  the  {P^t  8d,  namely,  on  July  26th  and ^th,  IJeut.  Gmr- 

ProteushadrunpasttheharborpfGodhaven  MeSn^^J}Ll^';^!S ^S^^^ 

m  coDsequence  of  that  officer's  ignorance  of  ing  the  Tantic,  had  contmued  to  the  aouth  in  open 

ite  proximity ;  that  the  grounding  of  the  vessel  boats  in  search  of  her,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of 

at  Disco  Fiord  was  owing  to  his  negligence  in  the  War  Department,  pven  for  such  a  contingency,  to 

not  taking  soundings;  and  that  when  the  ves-  i"^^,  ^'^T*^i  stores  at  or  near  Life-boat  Cove,  in 

-^1  -,«-  it  «;^-.  J  n  4    au    •      ^u^  ..  n        o  u«  Littleton  Island,  and  to  prepare  for  remaining  until 

sel  was    nipped    m  the  ice  above  Gape  Sabine  ^ext  year.    Hai  the  Tantio,*however,  been  atLittl^ 

his  crew  was  unmanageable  and  stole  supplies  ton  island  July  28th,  instead  of  bdng  twelve  days  be- 
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hind  the  Proteas,  Lieut.  Garlingto&'B  lelief  por^  ard,  happy-go-lnoky  fashion  whioh  flnally  brought  the 

would  have  remained  at  that  point,  with  ample  sup-  Proteua  to  grief,  bat  to  make  aurOf  so  £fir  aa  possible, 

plies,  keeping  *^  their  telesoopee  on  Cape  Sabine  and  of  eveir  step  which  I  took.    Had  the  Proteus  been 

ue  land  to  the  northward,*'  and  waitmg  for  Lieut,  ordered  to  keep  company  with  the  Yantio,  it  would 

Oreely.  whose  orders  required  him  to  endeavor  to  have  been  vastly  better  for  all  oouoemed. 

^.^M^l^h^lt^J^'l^^'lX  RejMtog  tl>«  "o-caUed  snpplemental  in- 
now  the  ease,  if  he  has  suooesafuily  obeyed  his  orden.  structioiijSpoken  of  as  '*  Inclosure  No.  4,"  Coin- 
neither  house  nor  provisions^  but  onlv  the  record  of  mander  Wildes  declared  that  he  never  heard 
^e  »mplete  feilure  of  the  mission  of  the  Proteus  and  of  it  until  his  arrival  at  St.  John's  on  the  return 
^e  Yantic.  .  .  .  Your  attention  is  also  called  to  an-  ^  j  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  willing- 
other  point.  You  had  been  ftimiahed  withoopiesof  "'F*  *"  *'v»*v^*uo.v/u,  «  *.a|/*^oo^v.  ««  «  ..ug 
the  inftructiona  to  Lieut.  Garlington  and  were  aware  ness  to  shoulder  all  the  responsibility  that  be- 
that  he  was  ordered,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  longed  to  him,  and  asked,  in  case  there  was 
Proteus,  to  reach  Lady  Franklin  bay,  to  establlah  the  any  doubt  that  be  had  performed  his  fall  duty, 
relief  station  at  littleton  island,  Mdth^I^^^  Ijj^t  ^  court  of  inquiry  be  ordered  to  investi- 

would  endeavor  to  leaoh  that  pomt  m  September,  ex- .    » .„  «^„  j„„i.     ^     '' 

peoting  there  to  find  a  relief  pSrty,  a  house,  food,  and  gaj®  '^^f  ^°V^     ,           ^       ^  v  •         v  « 

proviSona.    You  were  at  L&Seton  ishmd  on  August  Lient.  Garlington's  report  not  being  wholly 

8d,  and  learned  that  the  Proteua  had  been  crushed,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Signal-Service  Burean  and 


plain  this  omission,  and  will  Ornish  the  department  explained  more  fully  why  he  failed  to  establish 

a  schedule  in  detail  of  the  provisions  of  all  kinds  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Littleton  island  and  to 

which  you  then  had  on  b<»rd  the  Yantic,  and  a  simi-  remain  in  that  region  for  the  arrival  of  the 

iTv^f-rlf/hntrn  J:^^^  Yantic,  which  he  Tas  convinced  would  not  be 

tions  of  the  War  Department  to  Lieut.  Garlington,  ^ole  to  make  her  way  through  the  ice-pack  of 


tMmined"byT£e  oap'tILi'^^2^  Sp'LTyoImelf  l^a^e  any  boats  for  the  use  of  Lieut.  Greely. 

when  on  the  spot."    You  will  inform  the  department  In  answer  to  the  question  why  he  did  not  re- 

whetherornotyonhadknowledgeof  this  clause.   In-  main  north  of  Cape  York  with  his  party,  he 

doeed  you  will  also  find  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  gg|^ . 

marked  **  Inclosure  4,"  contaimng  instructions  for  the  ,  ^,      ^          ,      ^  r^      v    i.  l            r  ^-j 

guidance  of  tiie  naval  tender  and  flie  Proteus,  and  you  I  did  not  remain  at  Capo  York  bwause  I  fid  not 

wUl  inform  the  department  whetiier,  during  your  voy-  we  tiien,  nor  do  I  see  now,  how  I  oould  possiblv  have 

age,  these  or  any  such  instructions  were  seen  by  you,  }^  of  ^y  Bcryice  to  Lieut  Greely.,  From  the  best 

OT  were  only  oommuidcated  to  you.  infonnation^tamablelamof  the  opmion  that  there 

'                             '  are  no  more  than  185  Esquimaux  from  Cape  York  to 

In  bis  reply,  dated  Oct  16th,  Commander  Benaaeker  bay,  and  it  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  they 

Wildes  explained  that  the  Yantic  was  forced,  *«  •  very  improvident  and  shiftless  race,  and  on  the 
on  account 
go  from  St. 
to  take  an            , 

the  Labrador  coast,  while  the  Proteus  steamed  serioualy'en^anger  tfie  lives  6t  the  whole  community, 

directly  for  Godhaven.     He  said :  witiiout  being  ahle  to  acoomplirfi  any  good  whatever 

vu^vuj  *wt  x^vMuorvu.     ±±s:  doiu.  I  had  uot  mow  thau  two  weeks'  supphes  when  I  left 

No  time  waa  lost,  ftod  no  unneoesaarjr  delay  was  Cape  York.    I  left  that  point  for  l^e  same  reason  I 

made  at  any  point    The  Proteus,  carrying  a  krge  left  Cape  Sabine— to  endeavor  to  help  Lieut  Greely 

supply  of  coal,  and  steaming  at  ftiU  speedrhad  only  i^  the  only  way  it  seemed  to  me  precScable. 
.  to  delay  to  obtain  the  stores  left  at  Godhaven  last 

year,  and  a  native  dog-driver  from  Disco  Fiord.    She  In  condnaion,  he  also  asked  for  a  court  of 

then  went  north  without  stopping.    Had  I  sailed  from  inquiry  if  his  explanation  of  his  conduct  wat 

Godhaven  at  the  aame  time  afc  the  Proteus,  besides  be-  qq^  satisfactory 

supply  reduced  to  about  Y5  tons  and  the  boUers  in  a  Secretary  of  War  addressed  a  letter  to  the 

leaky,  precarioua  condition.    This  is  without  taking  Chief  Signal-Officer,  in  which  he  sharply  cnti- 

into  account  any  detention  from  thick  weather  or  ice,  cised  the  entire  management  of  the  relief  ex- 

wMch  can  not  be  counted  on,  as  tiie  normal  condition  pedition.     He  thought  that  two  serious  omis- 

of  tins  region  appears  to  be  fog.  V,^^^  ^^  y^^  ^J^  ^^,^^  contributed  to  its 

After  explaining  the  dangers  and  difficulties  failure.    In  the  first  place,  Lieut  Garlington 

of  Melville  bay,  he  added:  should  have  established  a  base  of  supplies  at 

In  view  of  these  faots  I  should  have  felt  juatifled  in  Littleton  island  on  his  way  north wara,  and  in 


prepared  and  the  weather  had  cleared,  but  pushed 

across  to  Cape  York,  feeling  certain  from  the  thick,  fo^  had  been  dealt  with.    It  had  been  inclosed  m 

gy  weather,  raw,  chilly  air,  flumes  of  snow  and  amooth  the   instructions  without  clearly  being  made 

?.tL*S'*>i5?  "'d^le  P«^K^"  n°'  i"  ^}t^  ,  ^ff":  part  of  them.    The  other  important  omission 

dore  harbor  was  reached  six  days  after  the  boats  had  ^       Ji!^  V:i.-,«^  ^#  *v^  t>-^*™  -«^  ♦i.^  v<.«4^« 

gone  south.    To  conclude  this  part,  I  did  not  intend  ^^  ^he  failure  of  the  Proteus  and  the  Yantic 

to  run  the  vessel  under  my  command  in  the  hap-hac-  to  keep  together,  wmon  had  not  been  aatiafao- 
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torilj  explained.  Seoretarj  Lincoln  was  also  ^  ^"iH  >ttempt  tiie  journey  to  litdeton  idaod  this 
of  opinion  that  Lieat.  Garlington  should  have  "t^"^-  ^^  *\»  »*  Disooveiy  harbor  »  good  hooM, 
remLed  at  or  near  LittieSi  island.  The  Su'nViirSSfB,:^^^^  ^coSl 
ease  was  sabmitted  to  the  President,  with  rec-  then  BCart  soutn  as  early  aa  the  state  ^the  season 
ommendation  that  a  court  of  inquiry  be  or-  permitted^  and  leeoh  Cape  Sabine  without  maoh  com- 
dered.  The  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  pft»tive  diffl^ty.  Thia  wUl.  in  my  opimon,  be  the 
Oct.  81st,  and  the  court,  consisting  of  Brig.-Gen.  ~»^  •^^P^  by  Dent.  Greely. 
8.  V.  Benet,  Chief  of  Ordnance ;  Col.  R.  B.  Commander  Wildes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Sec- 
Ay  res,  Second  Artillery ;  and  Lieut.-Col.  O.  M.  retary  of  the  Navy,  said : 
Poe,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  met  on  the  8th  I  had  no  feara  for  Lieut.  Qreelv,  who,  living  in  • 
of  November.  Maj.  Henry  Goodfellow,  Judge  re^on  reported  well  stocked  witt  game  has  eccno- 
A^.,^^««»  «#  «.i.«  rri:*^;!  c/«*«*.  a*,^^  «*»f*wi«i,  mized  hia  provisions.  Should  he  reach  Littleton  bay. 
Advocate  of  the  United  States  Army,  acted  as  y^^^  the  provisions  on  theweatooast,  the  rookaa^d 
recorder.  No  further  action  was  taken  with  waters  between  that  isUmd  and  the  miunland  abound 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  Commander  Wildes,  with  walrus,  the  stench  from  their  ordure  foulii^  the 
of  the  Yantic  *!''  ^'^^  *  1^^  distance.   On  the  neLrhboring  mainland 

Testimony  before  the  court  of  inquiry  oc-  reindew  are  reported  numorwja.    On  the  ftonthepst  (^ 

^  <0ovautvuj  */«Av*  ^  wu«  y  v»-»  w  wi.  V  IT  ^  ^  CttTej  isUuid  tficre  is  a  cache  of  six  months*  provuoona 
onpied  several  weeks.  Lieut.  Garlington  and  for  twenty  men,  known  to  Lieut  Greely,  wbo  landed 
Lieut.  Oolwell  testified  regarding  the  conduct  there.  They  would  have  to  live  Esauimau-fiialdoQ, 
of  the  expedition,  and  repeated  the  criticism  but  l)r.  Kane  and  Lieut.  Sdiwatka  did  that. 
upon  the  action  of  Capt.  Pike  and  his  crew.  Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  the 
Capt.  Pike  gave  evidence  as  to  the  condition  failure  of  the  expedition,  the  question  of  a 
of  his  vessel,  his  own  experience,  and  the  third  effort  to  relieve  Lieat  Oreely  began  to 
character  of  his  crew.  Commander  Wildes  be  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  another 
was  examined  with  reference  to  the  part  taken  spring  would  have  to  be  awaited  before  any 
by  the  Yantic.  G^n.  WiUiam  B.  Hazen,  head  practical  steps  could  be  taken,  but  in  the  mean 
of  the  Signal-Service  Bureau,  testified  in  re-  time  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  oommis- 
gard  to  the  preparation  for  the  expedition,  the  sion  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
employment  oi  the  Proteus,  and  the  instruc-  supervise  all  the  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tions furnished  to  Lieut.  Garlington.  Secretary  tionofl884.  This  commission  was  appointed 
Chandler  gave  an  explanation  of  the  outfit  of  by  the  President  on  the  17th  of  December,  and 
the  Yantic  and  the  instructions  under  which  consisted  of  Gen.  William  B.  Hazen,  Chief  of 
she  was  sent  out,  and  other  witnesses  were  ex-  the  Signal-Service  Bureau,  and  Capt.  George 
amined  at  length.  Argument  by  counsel  was  W.  Davis,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  selected 
begun  on  the  8d  of  January,  1884,  and  Gen.  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Capt.  James  A. 
Hazen  read  a  paper  in  defense  of  his  own  Greer,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  had 
coarse  regarding  the  relief  expedition.  commanded  the  Tigress  on  the  search  for  tiie 

Thereport  of  the  court  of  inquiry  was  with-  Polaris  survivors,  and  lieut-Commander  B. 
held  from  publication  until  drawn  out  by  a  H.  McCalla,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
resolution  from  the  Senate  in  February,  1884.  Navy.  This  commission,  at  the  beginning  of 
It  embodied  a  digest  of  the  testimony  taken  1884,  began  receiying  suggestions  and  plans 
and  the  conclusions  reached.  While  declaring  regarding  the  new  expedition  for  the  relief 
that  Lieut  Garlington  had  erred  in  not  wait-  of  Lieut  Greely  and  his  party, 
ing  longer  at  Pandora  harbor  with  the  object  GBiSIl,  JeliB  Rlduuil,  an  English  historian, 
of  obtaining  from  the  Yantic  supplies  with  bom  in  Oxford  in  1887;  died  at  Mentone, 
which  to  make  a  depot  for  a  ¥nnter  station  at  France,  March  9,  1888.  He  was  a  child  of 
life-boat  point  or  Littleton  island,  the  court  small  and  feeble  frame,  unable  to  partake  in  the 
regarded  this  as  an  error  of  judgment  **com-  usual  sports  of  boys,  and  was  shut  up  to  the 
mitted  in  the  exercise  of  a  diflacult  and  unusual  companionship  of  his  books.  His  early  ednca- 
discretion,"  for  which  he  "  should  not  be  held  tion  was  received  at  Magdalen  College  School ; 
to  further  accountability."  His  general  con-  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  mastered  all 
duct  of  the  expedition  was  commended  as  that  could  there  be  tanght  him.  He  then  stud- 
characterized  by  "  zeal,  energy,  and  efficiency,"  led  for  three  years  under  private  tutors,  and 
both  before  and  after  the  loss  of  the  Proteas.  at  eighteen  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Jesus  Col- 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  attributed  lege,  Oxford.  The  regular  collegiate  course 
♦to  the  *' grave  errors  and  omissions"  of  the  presented  few  attractions  to  him,  and  he  made 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army.  no  effort  to  attain  any  of  its  honors,  devoting 

Various  opinions  had  been  given  as  to  the  his  time  mainly  to  historical  reading.    While 

situation  and  prospects  of  Lieat  Greely.    Gar-  an  undergraduate,  he  contributed  to  the  "Ox- 

lington,  in  his  report,  had  said :  ford  Chronicle  "  a  series  of  papers  upon  "  Ox- 

I  am  of  the  oplmon  that  if  Lieut  Greely  should  ^^^^  >?  J'»®  Eighteenth  Century,"  which  at- 

reach  Littleton  island  this  season  he  will  mvide  his  tracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Arthur  Penrhyn 

people  among  the  diflbrent  Eaqniman  settlementB,  Stanley,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastioal 

and  the  stores  he  wiU  find  on  hialine  of  retreat,  sup-  History  at  Oxford.    These  papers,  which  were 

^eT ?^  ?^r^S,^r?/dXX°i>S^^^  subsequently  reprinted,  pve'pSmise.  of  the 

Unless  the  conditions  of  the  ice  permit  Lieut.  Greely  l^igh  and  rare  powers  to  be  developed  m  those 

lo  leave  Discovery  harbor  in  his  boats,  I  do  not  thvak  works  which  won  for  him  a  foremost  plaoo 
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among  modem  English  historians.    He  took  many  pleasant  papers,  which  have  been  ool- 

his  degree  in  1860,  received  holy  orders,  and  lected  into  a  volume  entitled  *^  Stray  Studies 

through  the  influence  of  Stanley  was  made  cu-  from  England  and  Italy." 

rate  of  St.  Barnabas's,  a  poor  and  populous  The  history  was  published  when  the  author 

parish  in  an  eastern  district  of  London,  divid-  had  just  reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven.    He 

ing  his  time  between  parochial  duties  and  his-  himself  was  sennble  that  be  had  only  begun  to 

torical  studies  in  the  British  Museum.  execute  the  task  which  it  lay  in  him  to  per- 

In  1862  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  form,  should  a  few  more  years  be  added  to  his 
St.  Stephen^s,  Stepney,  a  post  which  he  re-  frail  tenure  of  life.  He  at  once  set  himself  to 
tained  until  1869.  His  labors  here  were  im-  the  task  of  writing  an  ample  work  upon  the 
mense.  He  not  only  brought  his  parish  into  a  same  general  lines,  and  with  a  like  scope,  but 
high  state  of  efficiency,  but  also  carried  his  his-  essentially  modified  in  form  and  manner.  The 
torical  studies  to  the  remotest  sources,  some  of  first  volume  of  the  **  History  of  the  English 
his  favorite  works  being  the  huee  folios  of  the  People  "  appeared  in  1877,  and  the  fourth  vol- 
BoUandist  *^  Acta  Sanctorum."  Nothing,  how-  ume,  bringmg  the  history  down  to  the  fiual 
ever,  came  amiss  to  him.  He  had  acquired  a  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  was  con- 
facility  for  rapid  reading,  and  nossessed  that  eluded  in  1880.  Of  the  first  volume  the  Lon- 
poetio  imadnation  which  enablea  him  to  grasp  don  ^* Saturday  Review  "  said:  *^ Three  years 
the  vital  characteristics  of  a  past  epoch,  and  ago  Mr.  Green  achieved  a  brilliant  success.  He 
the  corresponding  faculty  of  combining  these  had  the  rare  fortune  to  write  a  book  that 
features  into  a  consistent  whole.  The  results  ot  everybody  read;  scholars  acknowledged  his 
his  studies  became  more  apparent  in  numerous  learning,  his  breadth  of  view,  and  his  grasp  ot 
historical  essays  which  appeared  in  the  weekly  his  subject;  all  owned  his  narrative  power  and 
newspapers ;  and  it  grew  clear  to  liim  that  his  charm  of  style.  The  *  History  of  tlie  English 
true  vocation'  was  not  a  clerical  one,  for  which  People'  no  longer  wears  the  modest  guise  of  a 
indeed  his  feeble  health  unfitted  him.  He  re-  school-book,  but  has  become  one  of  stately  ap- 
signed  his  living,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  pearance.  Though  the  materials  of  the  earlier 
terbury  appointed  him  librarian  at  Lambeth.  t)ook  have  been  worked  into  it,  and  though  we 
He  undertook  no  further  clerical  work,  and,  as  recognize  many  of  the  most  brilliant  passages 
his  duties  as  librarian  were  little  more  than  as  old  friends,  still  the  arrangement  is  so  al- 
nominal,  he  was  able  to  set  himself  serioudy  tered,  and  the  amount  of  fresh  matter  is  so 
at  work  as  an  historian.  large,  that   it  is  substantially  a  new  work, 

His  first  formal  work  in  this  capacity  was  which,  while  retaining  the  life  and  sparkle  of 
the  "Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  the  its  predecessor,  is  better  proportionea,  calmer 
success  of  which  was  immediate.  It  made  its  in  tone,  and  altogether  a  more  ripe  and  corn- 
way  solely  by  its  own  merits,  for  the  closely-  plete  piece  of  work." 

printed,  thick  little  volume  had  no  external  at-  In  1877  Mr.  Green  married  the  daughter  of 
tractions  for  the  general  reader,  to  whom  the  Archdeacon  Stopford,  with  whom  he  wrote  a 
very  name  of  the  author  was  new.  But  com-  "  Short  Geographv  of  the  British  Isles,"  and 
petent  critics  were  not  slow  to  make  its  merits  not  long  afterward  projected  a  yery  successful] 
Known.  Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman  wrote  of  series  of  *^  History  and  Literature  Primers," 
it :  "  The  object  of  the  book — ^that  of  combin-  edited  by  himself,  but  written  by  several  emi- 
ing  the  history  of  the  people  with  the  history  nent  English  scholars.  In  the  mean  while  his 
of  the  kingdom — ^is  most  successfully  carried  high  merits  began  to  receive  recognition.  He 
out  It  displays  throughout  a  firm  hold  on  the  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athennum  Club ; 
subject,  ana  a  singularly  wide  range  of  thought  Jesus  College,  where  he  had  graduated,  made 
and  sympathy.  As  a  composition  it  is  clear,  him  an  honorary  fellow ;  the  University  of 
forcible,  and  brilliant.  It  is  ^e  most  trulr  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
original  book  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw."  LL.  D. ;  and  he  was  chosen  an  examiner  in  the 
Another  reviewer  averred  that  this  "Short  School  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford.  He 
History  "  contained  "  an  amount  of  knowledge  found  time  to  compile  a  selection  of  "  Readings 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  fornish  forth  a  from  English  History,"  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
stately  library-work  in  eight  or  ten  volumes,  trate  the  great  periods  from  the  Saxon  con- 
together  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  a  ouest  to  the  battle  of  Crecy,  from  Crecy  to 
novelty  of  method,  and  a  power  of  bringing  to-  toe  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  from  Crom- 
gether  all  the  scattered  elements  of  history,  well  to  the  Crimean  War,  connected  by  appro- 
with  a  freshness  of  style  of  which  no  historian  priate  threads  of  remark  and  explanation  ne- 
since  Macaulay  had  given  an  example."  In  cessary  to  illustrate  the  series  of  events.  The 
Great  Britain  nearly  100,000  copies  have  been  three  parts  have  been  brought  together  in  this 
sold,  and  it  is  hardly  less  popular  in  the  United  country  in  one  moderate  volume. 
States.  For  several  years,  Mr.  Green  had  usually 

In  1870,  after  a  severe  illness,  Mr.  Green  waa  passed  the  winters  at  Capri,  in  Italy ;  but  in 

ordered  to  a  southern  climate  by  his  physician,  1880  he  went  to  Egypt.    The  change  was  un- 

and  these  ^*  winter  fiittings,"  to  which  he  owed  fortunate :  the  climate  was  not  favorable ;  he 

the  prolongation  of  his  life  for  a  dozen  years,  caught  a  severe  cold  on  his  return  voyage,  and 

were  annuiUly  repeated,  giving  occasion  to  was  very  ill  during  the  summer  of  1881.    In 
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the  antomn  he  betook  hfmself  to  Hentone,  ODlTEULi,  a  repoblio  of  Central  Araerie*. 

wbare  he  eeeined  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  Area,  iai,140  sqQKre  kilometres;  pcpnlatioD, 

life.    He  wronght  with  unflagging  indngtry  1,265,497.     The  President  is  Rnflno  Barrios, 

upon  "The  Making  of  England,"  a  work  which  elected  May  fl,  1878,  since  which  time  his 

in  the  judgment  of  icholarB  is  his  ma«terpieoe.  term  of  office  has  been  prolonged  by  decree  of 

The  period  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  has  been  the  Constitutional  Assemblj,  Got.  28,  1876, 

dismioaed  by  other  historians  as  a  time  marked  and  he  was  re-elected  March  10, 1880,  for  six 

by  events  no  more  worthy  of  record  than  the  jeara.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
obsoare  "  fightings  of  kites  and 
orows";  but  Mr,  Green's  stud- 
ies had  wrooght  in  him  a  firm ' 
oonviction  that  in  those  dim 
•gea  were  planted  the  seeds  of 
English  obaraoter  and  of  Eng- 
lish history  ;  that  the  fleroe 
stmf^les  of  the  Heptarchy 
were  in  troth  "  the  birth  - 
throes  of  national  life."  His 
theory  is,  that  the  Celtic  raoea 
whom  Ctesar  fonnd  in  Britain 
were  exterminated  by  the  sao- 
ceasire  tides  of  the  Teatonio 
Inraders,  A  contrary  theory 
is,  thai  they  were  not  exter- 
minated, or  even  driren  off, 
bat  were  amalgamated  with 
and  absorbed  into  the  new- 
comers. In  either  case  the  fact 

remainsnnqnestionftble  that  the  

Celts,  as  a  raoe,  vanished  ftom  mi  tLAU,  qouAunauno. 
the  sonthem   portion  of   Che 

island,  and  the  civil  institations  grew  op  to  be  lowing  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  F.  Cms; 
not  Celtic,  bot  Anglican  or  English.  A  people  Interior,  Dr.  C.  Dial  Mirida;  War,  OoD.  J.  JL 
waa  bom  then  and  there  who  have  not  only  Barrundia;  Poblio  Instroction,  SellorD.  San- 
held  the  land  of  their  development,  but  have  ohez ;  Agrirnltnre  and  Public  Credit,  in  charge 
spread  themselves  as  a  distinctive  raoe  over  new  of  the  sub-Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  R.  A.  Sala- 
worlds.  In  that  ante-Norman  period  wae  the  ear;  Public  Works,  Beflor  M.  Herrera. 
"  making  "  not  merely  of  England  but  of  North  The  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
America  and  of  the  coloniea,  in  time  to  become  ipotentiary  to  the  United  States  is  Seiior  L.  A. 
nations,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  Bitres,  and  the  Cousol- General  at  New  York 
the  development  of  this  idea  the  anther  has  is  Seller  J.  Baiz. 

tot  forth  the  highest  qualities  of  the  historian.  The  United  States  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

n  nothing  is  the  special  value  of  the  work  to  the  five  Central  American  Repnblics  (resi- 

more  marked  than  in  the  descriptions  of  the  dent  in  Guatemala)  is  Bon.  H.  C.  Hall,  and 

physical  features  of  the  England  of  the  Hep-  the  United  States  Consul  at  Gnatemala  City, 

tarchy.    The  first  volume  of  the  "  Making  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Titus. 

England"  was  published  barely  a  year  before  Ftuata, — The  amounts  and    the  various 

the  author's  death.  Its  high  valoe  was  at  once  branches  of  the  national  revenne  and  eipen- 

reoognixed,  and  it  was  immediately  republished  ditnresfor  the  fiscal  year  1883  were  as  shown 

in  New  York;  his  work  being  as  highly  ap-  in  the  table  below ; 

preoiated  in  America  as  in  his  own  oonntry,  aiviBDa. 

By  incessant  work,  hejnst  succeeded  in  finish*  

ing,  before  his  death,  a volome  entitled  "The    iS^^uJ™"'^'" *mM 

Conquest  of  England,"  which  was  pnblished  HoDBf toiiwud'nir'reiawfnmmiiitHy'Mrrta!       ii,«is 

posthnraonsly,  and  forms,  properly,  a  soqnel  to    2^P*»-»n» »W 

U"  Making  of  England."           ^  S^a»H-;;..v.v.v.v.v.v.v.;::::::::::::::::  w«iS 

Mr.  Green  was  no  mere  recluse  student,  hot    EipwtdgUa «,ke 

took  an  eager  interest  in  all  the  great  social,    SSSSSttS™ U«S 

political,   and  literary  qnestions  of  the  day.  8i«™Kt«-boQ»»iu', '.".'.'.',','.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'! !'".!"!.'""       »«.«ft 

Thereseemed  to  be  no  limit  to  hia  vergatility,    J^SJ*" S'^ 

and  his  conversation  was  as  brilliant  ashia  writ-  t«  m  iiihnftmii'iDd' Jon^imV.'.V '".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       ii|su 

Ing.    The  pleasant  boose  in  Kensington  aqaare,     P«wni-t»i J*^ 

which  was  his  London  home  dur^g  thVsum-  JSiSSSl;.^^^^ ""***"■ '~"""^--   ^'SSSS 

mer  months  of  several  years,  was  the  resort  of  8iiBi]rTi«ii«i!oiii....'.,V...'..,. ',■.",".....'"....     u&,4M 

men  who  are  eminent  in  pablio  affdrs,  and  in    Lomi  "J  *«[»^'* i.'wa.iiM 

art  and  letters  toui |8,«ii.s™ 
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nmDmnu.  tgeinat  1,089,669  in  1881.    R«oeipte,  |66,e8S ; 

DcpHtment  of  nuiH* timgn  ezpenies,  $08,924. 

-          PuMioWirtiV. ■.'.:'." itzSa  *•■»«»■— There  entered  and  left  Gaateins- 

I..-J .  i^L.VJ.- ■■■■■■  ■■■/■■I  »i,T4i  Ian  porta,  in  I88B,  198  steamers  and  62  sailing- 

^5^  vesBelfr— together,  280. 


Ttrtoi 

IitMMt  uhI  pnmlaiDi, 


Mint WJM  CZnWn. 

S£t!^rr."r-;:::::::::;;::::::;:;::;:::   K  i«J •S:JU!!S|'r •!« 

touwftnd^^V.V.V,'.'.'.'.'.'! '!!;.".": ;.'!!,'.■';,"  »,(B«.on  ^^j 

.'.".'.".■■.■.■."      am 1 

ULtOTTCO  fnltadStatoi (Ul!^  tllmiwO 

•^~''~  OttiBur 4WS.O00  BtCOOO 

r.  1,  1888.  OUwrconntriM SttfitX)  ni,OW 

NMImuI  debt  (hoaH  tnwih} l&On.OM  "IT       ;      ~  ^ ~ 

MaUouidfbt (bMinbnocli}* (,tH.Dii        Tbe  leMlDfi  ttiport  articles  in  1SS9  were: 

TottL  ,,,ai(^     coffee,   »8,182,716   worth;    skins,    $118,668; 
»ii,«ii,uw    woolens,  $33,986;  oil-cloth,  $334,890;  ooohi- 

Isflriali — The  first  line  of  railway  that  went  seal,  $11,869;  specie  and  boUion  (silrer). 
Into  operstion  in  Guatemala  was  the  one  from    $44,766. 

8tn  Ja*^  to  EMoitttlo,  23  kilometres,  opened        Of  some  of  the  canwa  which  operate  agsinrt 
Jnne  IB,  1880.    Other  lines  (tre  being  bnilt,    the  American  trade  in  GnatemJit,  tbe  prind- 
from  Eecniaila  to  Gafiteroala, 
aad  from  Ohamperioo  to  Betal- 
bnleo. 

Chainperioo  a  few  jean  ago 
was  almost  an  unknown  port. 
Kow  it  has  a  fine  iron  mole, 
and  ever?  Pacific  Hail  coasting 
■taamship  oalla  there  to  reoeive 
or  dischsTge  the  many  thonsand 
tons  of  cargo  which  oonstitnte 
tlie  life  of  the  Otwts  Grande, 
Costa  Oaca,  and  Retalhnlen  dis- 
tricts. A  few  jears  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  aspect  of  af- 
bin,  and  more  capital  being  in- 
vested ever;  da;  in  agricaltorc^ 
cheap  and  easj  trsn^rt  has 
beoome  a  neoendtj.  To  sapplj 
this  a  company  was  formed 
in  San  Franoiaco,  called    the 

"  Ghamperico    and    Northern  ma  (umDau.,  sdaimkua. 

Transportation     Company    of 

Gnateinala,"  and  its  first  efibrt  la  to  establish  pal  is  a  strong  pr^ndioeagunstAmerioans  sad 
rail  oommnnioation  between  ChamDerioo  and  their  goods.  Nearly  ^  of  tbe  importers  are 
Betalbalen,  dm  Oaballo  Blanco  in  uie  Tidnity  forei(n>ers,  mostly  Oermana;  and  of  the  pro- 
of ttie  Costa  Onoa,  the  roost  prodncdTe  eoSee  feesed  Amerinan  bonies  only  one  or  two  of  any 
district  In  Guatemala.  importance  are  oondaoted  by  natire  Ameri- 

Wyifta  —There  was  a  length  of  lines  in    cans  ;   the  rest,  chiefly  by  nataraliied  Ger- 
oparation  in  1883  of  8,114  kilometres,  served    mans.    The  m^ority  of  the  importing  estab- 
by  63  offices,  the  nnmber  of  messages  sent  dor-    lishmentsare  branches  of  Earopean  houses,  or 
Ing  that  year  being  919,744.     The  receipts    have  Enropean  oonnections  in  some  way. 
were  $66,989,  and  the  expenses  $68,094.  ClaAsa»-Bark.— Tbe  Repnblio  of  Guatemala 

PMtsI  Ssrrlee.— In  1889  tbere  passed  through  has  arranged  with  a  well-known  Oejicn  plant- 
tbeniailsforwarded  980,198  private  letters,  61,-  er  to  select  seeds  for  6,000,000  cinch 00 b- trees. 
794  QovernueDt  dispatches,  fi0,807  letters  sent  Central  America  has  been  explored  for  a  thon- 
and  delivered  in  cities,  8,406  re^stered,  991,-    sand  milei  to  determine  the  beat  sites  for 


•  orwhMir*dtnld>bt,i«ra,Tii;  oth»dibu,lS,lM.«ai>.     but  also  for  oommeroial  purposea,  has  led  PrM- 
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ident  Barriofl  to  try  this  experiment.     The  000  been  repaid,  but  the  trees  have  been 

cinohona-tree  was  introdnoea  into  India  in  valued  at  £1,000,000.    The  cinohona-tree  re- 

1879,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Govern-  quires  a  tropical  climate  and  a  plentiful  rain- 

ment,  and  the  culture  was  so  profitable  that  fall, 
not  only  has  the  orig^inal  investment  of  £160,-       COIAIAt    See  West  Iznoisa. 

H 

HATTL    The  Havtian  Republic  covers  the  -.     .^   ,  ,«  ^«  ^^''^•'iTSrSt 

western  third  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  ^•P'^'^^^JS^^^^ST^'IT;;;;;.::::^     ^So 

Santo  Domingo,  and  an  area  of  10,205  square  *'         War  and  Navy i,i2ili»7 

miles.    The  President  is  Gen.  Salomon,  elect-  :         ?JiuS?"**  ^  ^"^ ^awSl 

ed  for  seven  years,  dating  from  1879.    The  •«         PabUeinirtnietion  !!.'.'.'!.*.'!.'.". '..'.'     744,850 

Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following-named  "         AffriSuitnM*^^ sSsoo 

ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Com-  BxaOrj oaiiajt. .f![ '.'.','.'.'.  1,888^7 

merce.  Gen.  Damier;  Justice  and  Public  Wor-  

ship,  Madion;  War  and  Navy,  Michel  Pierre;         '^''^ W.oos^o 

Interior,  Ovide  Oamem ;  Public  Instruction  and       The  public  debt  amounted  in  May,  1882,  to 

Agriculture,  F.  Manigat  $12,607,884^    of   which   the   remainder   due 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  and  France  under  the  arrangement  of  1825  consti- 

Oonsul-Gtoneral  at  Port-an-Prince  is  Mr.  J.  M.  tuted  $807,884;  the  Dominique  loan,  $7,200,- 

Langston,  and  the  Vice  Oonsul-Gtoneral,  Dr.  000 ;  and  the  internal  debt,  $5,000,000. 
J.  B.  Terres.    The  Haytian  Envoy  Eztraor-       During  the  late  insurrection  we  Haytian 

dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  National  Assembly  authorized  the  Government 

United  States  is  Mr.  8.  Preston ;  and  the  Hay-  to  borrow  $1,000,000  from  the  National  Bank 

tian  Consul  at  New  York,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bassett  of  Hayti  and  issue  paper  money  to  an  equal 

The  republic  is  divided  into  five  administrative  amount,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  three  years; 

departments ;  that  of  the  west  having  Port-  this  loan  to  be  refuided  by  means  of  addition- 

au-Prinoe  for  its  capital;  that  of  the  south,  al  taxes  to  be  levied  under  provisions  of  a  spe- 

Aux  Cayes ;  the  northern,  Cape  Haytien ;  the  cial  law  to  that  efiPect  passea  on  Aug.  28, 1888. 
northwestern,  Port-de-Paix;  and  the  depart-       Since  1878  American  silver  has  constituted 

ment  of  Artibonite,  of  which  Gonalves  is  the  the  principal  part  of  the  dronlatittg  medium 

capital.    The  national  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  of  Hayti;  but  between  1880  and  1^2  a  large 

contains  a  population  of  85,000.    The  popula-  amount  of  Mexican  silver  dollars  has  been  im- 

tion  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  650,000,  90  ported,  and  this  money  has  circulated  freely, 

per  cent  of  whom  are  negroes,  and  the.  others  Within  the  same  period  an  amount  of  Haytian 

mulattoes.     This  gives  28  individuals  to  the  coins,  bearing  the  efllgies  of  Boyer  and  Petion, 

square  kilometre,  against  60  in  Jamaica,  76  in  variously  estimated  at  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 

Porto  Rico,  76  in  Guadeloupe,  168  in  Marti-  000,  has  been  remonetized  and  again  been  put 

nique,  and  12  in  Cuba.    There  are  few  perma-  in  circulation.    If  to  these  several  elements  of 

nent  white  inhabitants  of  the  republic ;  these  silver  money  be  added  a  small    amount  of 

few  are  merchants  and  French  teachers.    Al-  American,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  gold, 

though  the  ofllcial  language  of  the  country  is  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  both  kinds  of  spe- 

French — and  it  is  correctly  spoken,  written,  oie,  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000,  we  will 

and  printed,  even  having  a  creditable  native  have,  substantially,  ihe  sum  total  and  oharao- 

literature  among  the  educated — the  mass  of  ter  of  the  currency  which  has  been  employed 

the  people  indulge  in  a  sort  of  patoUy  a  cor-  in  Hayti  for  the  period  indicated, 
mpted  French.  It  was  in  this  monetary  condition  of  the 

In  1844  Hayti  separated  from  Santo  Domin-  country,  on  the  election  of  Gen.  Salomon  to 

go,  the  eastern,  Spanish-speaking  portion  of  the  presidency,  that  the  proposition  to  eetab- 

the  island,  which  has  since  then  maintained  its  lish  a  national  bank,  with  foreign  capital  and 

independence,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  by  grant  of  a  special  concession,  was  eonsid- 

interval  during  the  American  civil  war,  when  ered  and  determined  by  the  Haytian  National 

it  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Spain.    In  Assembly. 

1846,  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  went  The  upshot  of  the  matter  Is  presented  in  a 
Into  existence  on  November  14th  of  that  year,  contract  with  the  Parisian  General  Industrial 
a  sort  of  ostracism  was  decreed  against  the  and  Commercial  Credit  Company  for  the  es- 
whites,  by  virtue  of  Article  VII  of  that  docu-  tablishment  of  such  institution  for  fifty  years, 
ment,  which  stipulates  that  "  no  white  man,  to  The  bank  founded  under  the  auspices  of  this 
whatever  nation  he  may  belong,  is  allowed  to  society  is  a  Joint-stork  company,  with  its  head- 
reside  in  Haytian  territory  as  master  or  prop-  quarters  at  Paris.  The  capital  consists  of  10,* 
erty-holder.  and  he  is  forbidden  from  ever  ac-  000,000  francs,  or  $2,000,000.  It  has  the  ex* 
quiring  real  estate  or  Haytian  citizenship.**  elusive  privilege  of  emitting  bills  which  shall 

Ftaaaes. — The  budget  for  1882-^88  made  the  pass  current  throughout  the  country,  provided 

following  estimate  of  expenditures:  that  the  amount  of  sach  bills  shall  not  exceed 
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treble  its  metallio  reserve,  and  that  they  be  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Hayti,  amending 
redeemed  on  presentation  at  the  bank  at  Fort-  Article  XXXI  of  the  Constitntion,  whereby 
an-Prince  or  at  its  branches  in  HaytL  trials  by  jary  daring  the  rebellion  were  sns- 
Ike  Amy* — The  active  army,  on  a  peace  pended  for  tLe  crimes  of  forgery,  coonterfeit- 
footing,  consists  of  one  battalion  of  artillery,  ing,  incendiarism,  and  sach  as  are  of  a  political 
100  strong;  one  regiment  of  foot,  200  men;  nature;  a  law  repealing  the  import  aaty  on 
one  battalion  of  "chassenrs  d  pied,"  150;  one  Mexican  coin;  a  law  opening  to  foreign  com- 
sqaadron  of  cavalry,  100  horse — these  troops  merce  the  ports  of  L'Anse  d^Hainanlt  and 
forming  the  gnard ;  forthermore,  those  consti-  Dame-Marie,  on  the  south  end  of  the  island ; 
tuting  the  line,  belonging  to  which  there  are  a  law  closing  to  foreign  commerce  the  ports 
four  battalions  of  artillery,  1,000  strong;  six  of  Jacmel,  J6r6mie,  and  Miragoane,  and  a 
regiments  of  foot,  8,200 ;  and  46  companies  of  proclamation  announcing  the  crime  committed 
^^  gendarmes  " ;  this  places  the  numerical  force  by  the  insurgents  at  Jacmel  in  murdering  in 
of  the  army  at  6,828  men,  kept  up  in  part  by  cold  blood  fourteen  political  prisoners,  civil 
conscription  for  a  seven  years^  term  of  service,  and  military.  After  being  defeated  by  the 
and  partly  by  volunteers  serving  four  years.  Government  troops  in  an  engagement  on  Au- 
The  Uayiian  navy  consists  of  one  steam  gust  8d,  the  insurgents  retreated  to  the  city, 
man-of-war.  and  before  the  Government  troops  arrived, 
Ike  Insurectlea. — With  the  fall  of  Miragoane,  assassinated  the  most  influential  Government 
on  Jan.  10,  1884,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  officers  whom  they  had  in  their  power,  be- 
the  insurrections  that  from  time  to  time  dis-  cause  on  July  28d  these  officers  had  refused 
tress  the  Republic  of  Hayti  came  to  an  end.  to  betray  the  Government  of  the  republic  and 
The  three  towns  held  by  the  insurgents  were  join  the  rebellion.  While  President  Salomon 
J6r6mie,  Jacmel,  and  Miragoane,  on  the  coasts  was  thencdbrward  straining  every  nerve  to 
of  the  long  peninsula  in  the  southern  part  of  quell  the  insurrection  through  a  more  system- 
the  island.  J6r6mie  was  the  first  to  surrender,  atic  and  powerful  display  of  military  aud 
Dec.  24,  1888,  after  a  bloody  combat ;  Jacmel  naval  resources,  a  most  deplorable  incident 
followed  its  example  on  December  29th ;  and  occurred  at  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  on 
with  the  yielding  of  the  third  port,  a  revolt  September  22d,  in  the  ^ape  of  a  rising  against 
which  has  cost  hundreds  of  lives  and  mill-  his  authority,  accompanied  by  terrible  excessea. 
ions  of  money,  and  which  at  one  time  threat-  The  cause  of  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
ened  to  develop  into  a  race  -  massacre,  was  local  authorities  endeavored  to  arrest  two 
crushed  on  the  spot  of  its  origin.  Apart  from  young  men  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Gov* 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  emment.  The  insurgents  began  by  attacking 
in  this  event,  the  rebeUion  derived  importance  at  11  a.  m.  the  residence  of  the  general  com- 
for  us  from  tiie  fact  that  it  was  set  on  foot  by  manding  the  troops  of  the  district,  and  shot 
an  armed  expedition  starting  from  this  conn-  him  on  the  spot.  The  garrison  then  retreated 
try  as  abase.  Boyer  Bazelais  and  his  followers,  to  the  presidential  palace,  outside  of  the  city 
who  landed  at  Miragoane  on  the  night  of  March  gates ;  and  the  insurgents,  thus  finding  them- 
29, 1888,  there  surprising  the  garrison  and  cap-  selves  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and 
turing  the  fort,  had  been  conveyed  thither  by  wreak  their  vengeful  feelings  on  other  inhab- 
an  American  fruiterer,  the  steamer  Tropic,  itants  whom  they  considered  their  enemies, 
This  vessel  had  left  Philadelphia  with  a  secret  fired  on  all  such,  causing  a  general  stampede, 
eargo  of  arms,  nniforms,  and  munitions,  and  until  at  6  p.  m.,  when,  after  tiiree  hours^  nght* 
had  been  boarded  at  the  island  of  Inagua  by  ing,  President  Salomon  succeeded  in  dispers- 
Bazdais  and  his  followers,  who  immediately  ing  the  assassins,  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
pnt  on  the  nniforms  and  drilled  with  the  guns,  consulates.  At  this  Juncture  the  President  had 
The  complicity  of  the  Tropic's  officers  in  this  lost  control  of  his  own  troops,  who,  in  common 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  was  formally  with  the  rabble,  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
established  by  a  United  States  court,  which  plundered  in  all  directiona  during  the  confu- 
aentenced  them  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  sion.  The  British  war-steamer  Fantom  landed 
Not  long  after  the  Tropic's  expedition,  the  a  crew  to  protect  the  consulate,  which  the 
Mary  K.  Hogan  was  seized  by  the  United  mob  threatened  to  bum  down.  These  dreadful 
States  Government,  on  suspicion  that  she  was  scenes  were  prolonged  till  the  afternoon  of 
about  to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  in  the  September  28d,  when  foreign  ministers  and 
interest  of  the  Haytian  insurgents;  and  dur-  consuls  united  in  a  protest,  threatening  the 
ing  the  latter  part  of  November  she  was  con-  city  and  palace  with  bombardment  by  the 
demned.  A  little  later  the  schooner  £.  G.  men-of-war  in  the  harbor,  if  order  were  not 
Erwin  was  detained  on  the  same  ground.  Sub-  restored  immediately;  and  the  city  became 
seqnently  the  Azelda  and  Laura,  sailing  under  tranquil  once  more.  The  losses  sustained  by 
the  American  flag,  was  promptly  detained,  at  foreign  merchants,  notably  French,  by  flre, 
the  reonest  of  the  Haytian  consul-general.  were  considerable,  and  in  November  the  Hay- 
While  the  three  porta  named  were  occupied  tian  Government  was  informed  that  an  in- 
by  the  insorgents,  and  the  Haytian  Gk)vern-  deranity  would  be  exacted, 
ment  forces  by  land  and  sea  operating  against  Toward  the  close  of  October  President  Sal- 
them,  PieaideQt  Salomon  issued  a  decree  passed  omon  issued  another  proclamation,  in  which 
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he  annonnoed  that  the  leader  of  the  rebellioii| 
Hoyer  Baxelais,  had  poisoned  himself  at  Mira- 
goane  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  after  being 
wounded  in  an  engagement  at  Gaoy  on  October 
22d.  Daring  the  rebellion  there  was  a  battle 
between  the  steamers  Dessalines  and  La  Patrie, 
both  Tessels  being  considerably  damaged,  the 
Government  oraf^  the  Dessalines,  losing  its 
commander,  and  La  Patrie  seven  men. 

Hatnal  KeiowMk — ^There  is  no  tropical  coun- 
try on  the  earth  capable  of  producing  a  greater 
variety  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
than  Hayti.  The  sugar-cane  thrives  nowhere 
better;  it  was  introduced  into  the  ishind  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1498,  from 
Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  isUnds,  and  as  ear- 
ly as  1506  it  was  cultivated  to  some  extent,  aa 
it  was  found  (hat  it  succeeded  better  than  in 
any  of  the  other  islands ;  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced by  French  Jesuits  with  some  negroes 
into  Louisiana  in  1761.  In  1791  Hayti  export- 
ed to  France  70,000  tons  of  sugar  and  80,000 
tons  of  coffee.  While  in  all  other  tropical 
countries  where  slavery  has  been  abolished  the 
cultivation  of  staple  products  has  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  disorganized  labor, 
this  has  been  the  case  in  Hayti  only  so  jGar  as 
coffee  is  concerned,  of  which  the  country  stiU 
produces  86,000  tons  annually  on  an  average, 
or  about  as  much  as  a  century  since.  But  its 
sugar  industry  has  become  practically  extinct. 
The  quality  of  the  coffee,  although  pure-fla- 
vored, ranks  lowest  in  the  world^s  markets, 
becanse  it  is  slothf uUy  cultivated,  gathered,  and 
prepared,  most  of  it  mixed  with  black  beans 
and  fragmenta  of  stones ;  yet  it  is  the  staple 
product  of  the  country,  and  a  short  coffee-crop 
involvea  poverty  for  a  season. 

The  other  agricultural  products  are  cocoajfal- 
so  lowest  in  quality)  and  a  little  cotton.  Wax 
and  honey  are  exported,  and  logwood,  mahog- 
any, and  cedar  of  good  quality  are  produced. 

The  country  abounds  in  mineral  deposits,  but 
none  is  worked ;  thus,  there  are  iron,  tin,  cpp- 

S3r,  manganese,  cinnabar,  and  coal-seams  at 
amp  Perrin  and  Aux  Cayes,  and  gold  is  met 
with  in  a  great  many  localities. 

Native  writers  on  Haytian  economical  and 
agrarian  subjects  complain  that  the  system  of 
rentals  is  bad  on  the  plains,  where  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  soil  shares  in  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  cultivation  of  it  with  the  small  farmer 
who  cultivates  under  a  lease  from  him.  In  the 
mountain  districts  this  is  different,  for  there 
small  plantations,  the  property  of  those  culti- 
vating them,  abound,  and  toe  products  are  bet- 
ter prepared  for  market  These  writers  say  it 
is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  negro  that,  however 
small  it  may  be,  he  wants  to  work  on  a  planta- 
tion of  his  own,  and  only  under  such  conditions 
will  he  bestow  care  on  what  he  raises. 

Cmumtw.— In  the  fiscal  year  1881-^82  the 
amount  of  import  duties  collected  at  the  eleven 
ports  then  opened  to  foreign  trade  was  $1,859,«' 
044,  and  of  export  duties,  $2,102,806.  The 
aggregate  value  of  merchandise  imported  at 


Port-au-Prince  during  the  same  year  was  $1,- 
906,196,  and  the  chief  articles  exported  from 
there  were  coffee,  61,702,927 pounds;  logwood, 
264,012,060  pounds ;  cocoa,  8,882,199  pounds; 
and  cotton,  1,790,882  pounds. 

▲MSBXCAN  TRADK  WITH  HATTI. 


nSOAL  TXAB. 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1889. 
1888. 


Total. 


iBpon. 


$2,790,476 
M89,186 
4,717,269 
8,587,987 
2,971,515 


$18;»«,888 


$8,148,757 
8.501,150 
4,872,821 
8,195,981 
8,162,788 


$17,470,897 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of 
coffee  importation  from  Hayti  into  the  United 
States: 


1869 8,114,151 

1870 2,487,855 

ISn 8,288,355 

1872 8,874,781 

1878 6,137,560 

1874 4,752J»0 

1875 9,545,410 

Ty>Ul 88,194,942 


1876 11,887,508 

1877 12,269,846 

187& 12,813,11$ 

1879. 16^660,080 

1880 22,659,285 

1881 81,908,074 

1882. 22,527,900 

Total 180,675^804 


The  maritime  movements  of  1881  were  as 
follow : 


In  aO  RaytUm  porta 

At  Port-aa-Prinee  alona. 


V«M»ll 

Toaiutfls. 

»-«. 

792 
822 

695,194 
804,681 

885 
215 

564,977 
279,012 


From  an  HaytlanportB. 

From  Port-aa-Prinoa 

alone 


768 
816 


686,821 
804,865 


882 
218 


562,275 
278,812 


HI€KS  PASHA)  CeL  WDbn,  an  English  officer, 
commanding  an  Egyptian  expedition  against 
the  Mahdi  in  the  8oudan,  who  perished  with 
his  entire  army  at  the  battle  of  Kashgate  on 
Nov.  4,  1888.  He  entered  the  Indian  army 
in  1849,  and  served  through  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion. In  the  Rohilcund  campaign  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  action  of  Kukralee,  at  the  taking  of 
Bareilly,  and  in  the  battles  of  Bnnnee,  Ma^ 
homdee,  and  Shahjehanpore.  He  took  part  in 
the  campaign  for  the  subjugation  of  Oude  and 
was  with  Lord  Clyde  at  the  capture  of  Sunker- 
pore,  the  defeat  of  Beni  Madho,  the  capture  of 
Fort  Buzar,  and  through  the  operations  across 
the  Gk)gra.  He  waa  present  in  the  subsequent 
actions  with  Nana  Sahib.  For  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Sitka  Ghaut  and  in  the  capture  of  the 
enemy^s  guos,  he  received  a  medaL  He  be- 
came a  captain  in  1861.  In  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  of  1867~'68  he  served  as  a  brigade- 
migor,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Magdala,  receiving  a  medal  and  the  brevet 
rank  9f  m^jor.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in 
1868,  t9  lieutenant-colonel  in  1875,  and  in  1880 
became  an  honorary  colonel,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  reserve.  He  went  to  Egypt  with  the 
British  military  expedition,  and,  adfter  serving 
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M  ofaief  of  itflS  in  tbe  reorganized  Egjptlaii    wu  entrapped  in  a  rook;  deflla,  where  hii 

arm;,  vas  appointed  by  the  Khedive  oom-    Nordenfelat  and  moantain  gtxue  were  naeleoa, 

maader-in-obief  of  the  Soadan  armj.    In  1S83    and  whera  there  was  no  water  for  his  soMiers. 

the  Hahdi  had  destroyed,  at  tbe  battle  of    Tba  battle  lasted  three  days,  aad  when  tbe 

Oebel  Geon,  tbe  main  Egyptian  force  in  the    ammnnition  was  ezhaasted  Ool.  Hicks  endeav- 

Soadan,  led  by  Ynaanf  Pasha.    In  the  winter    ored  to  break  through  the  host  of  sarasee  bya 

he  bad  captured  by  siege  Ei-Obeid,  the  capital    bayonet- charge.    He  waa  the  last  of  the  ataft 

of  Kordofan.    Through  the  oo-operadon  of  the    to  fall,  and  ased  hi»  revolver  sod  sword  with 

alave-tradera  and  slave-owners,  who  now  made    deailly  efibct  nntit  be  was  pierced  by  a  lance. 

BOHMEIS,  a  republic  of  Oentrai  America. 

Area,  120,480  aqnare  kilometres;  population, 

8S0.000.    Oongresa  met  on  Oct  16,  1888,  and 

Eromptly  aooepted  the  resignation  of  Prevident 
[.  A.  Soto,  ordering  the  election  of  a  snccessor. 
There  were  fonroandidates:  Geo.  Bogran,  Don 
Monioo  C6rdova,  Don  Oelio  Ariaa,  and  Gen. 
Delgado.  Gen.  Luis  Bogran  was  elected.  He 
was  one  of  the  ntinisterial  triumvirate  govern- 
ing the  country  during  the  absence  of  Presi- 
deot  Soto  after  May,  1BS9,  and  ha  assumed 
the  ministry  of  Publio  Works  upon  the  death 
ofGen.Ontierreii,Bept.  18, 1888.  The  Cabinet 
waa  composed  as  followe :  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, of  Jnatioe,  and  Public  Works,  Oen.  Bogran ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction,  and  War, 
BeAor  Alvarado ;  Finance,  Henor  A.  Zelaja. 

Tbe  United  States  Conaol  at  Amapala  is  Mr. 
0.  Morris. 

naawT — Dnring  the  fiscal  year  187e-'80  the 
revenue  amounted  to  $909,864,  and  tbe  expen- 
diture to  |eC4,8G2;  the  budget  estimate  for 
1880-'88  valued  the  annual  income  at  $861,970, 
and  tbe  outlay  at  |TCe,880. 

HatlaMa  DtU.— The  consolidated  home  IndeU- 
edneaa  ia  represented  by  bonds  isened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,000,000.  Tbe  fioatiDg  debt  amonnto 
to  $578,006. 

dmamtaUm^ — There  is  a  line  of  railway  ia 
operatioa  between  Puerto  Gortez  and  Ban  Pe- 
dro, 87  milee.    The  length  of  telegraph  linea  jn 
operation  ia  1,046  kilometres.    In  1879  there 
— =i^^^— —     -  were  19  poat-officea,  which  forwarded  06,978 

wiLLUM  mcu  PAiBA.  IctterB,  41,411  of  these  being  government  dis- 

patcher 4,900  newspapers,  and  47  sample  pack- 
common  oaote  with  him,  he  could  gather  at    agea.    Iiicom&(8,08S ;  eipensea, $18,078. 
any  point  an  enormous  army  of  black  slaves,        CamacRb — The  Preeident  esdmates  that  the 
such  as  constituted  tbe  formidable  military    average  annual  trade  movement  compriseaez* 

Sower  of  Sebehr  a  few  years  before,  and  were  porta  worth  $1,80B,000;  vii. ;  gold  and  eilver 
escribed  by  Gordon  Pasha  as  "amart,  dapper-  bnUton,  $600,000;  indigo,  $200,000;  cattle, 
looking  fellows,  like  antelopes,  fierce,  unspar-  $150,000;  cabinet  and  aye-woods,  $180,000; 
ing,  the  terror  of  Central  Africa."  The  Mshdi  and  bide^  $100,000.  The  trade  of  the  republic 
bad  captured  many  breech -load  ing  rifles,  and  Is  carried  on,  tm  thePacific  shore,  tbroogh  tbe 
bad  a  few  disciplined  troops  who  bad  Joined  port  of  Amapala,  and  on  the  Atlantic  abore 
bim  after  surrendering  at  El-Obeid,  but  in  tbe  throngh  Tmxillo  and  Omoa. 
main  bis  warriors  were  armed  only  with  lave-  Ptas  faiwhi— A  few  miles  from  Santa  Ber- 
lins and  awords.  The  aame  ilavcfl  formed  (he  bara,  in  a  region  whose  altitude  ia  about  2,600 
flower  of  Arabi's  army.  Ool.  Hicks,  on  whom  feet  above  the  sea,  the  grand  mahogany  and 
tbe  Khedive  now  bestowed  the  title  of  pasha,  huge  oedar  trees  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and 
enliated  aa  many  of  them  aa  he  could  m  bia  vast  foreats  of  vellow  and  red  pitch-piue  cover 
expeditionary  force,  but  it  waa  made  up  mostly  the  foot  of  hills  and  menu  tain -topa.  It  may 
of  forced  conscripts,  some  of  them  brought  in  be  safely  asserted  that  half  of  the  entire  area 
ohaina  to  the  transport-boats.  He  began  bia  of  the  republic  is  composed  of  these  pineries, 
preparations  in  the  spring,  arrived  at  Khar-  The  fact  that  tbe  West  India  islands  and  the 
toam  in  July,  and  marched  against  tbe  Mabdi  repnblics  of  Bontb  America  which  border  on 
in  September  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  between  the  Atlantic  consomemillions  of  dollars'  wortb 
10,000  and  11,000.    Not  far  from  El-Obeid  he    of  pitch-pine  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  annually, 
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oonung  from  the  mills  on  the  Atlantic  sea-  and  gold.  Opal-mines  are  also  heing  worked 
board  and  the  Soathem  United  States,  has  long  in  HoDdoras,  and  some  of  the  finest  opals  in 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  the  Paris  market  are  brought  from  there, 
merchants  of  Balize,  British  Honduras,  who  HOWE,  Ttaattliy  OOb  An  American  states- 
imagined  that  the  pine-forests  of  Honduras  man  and  Jurist,  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine, 
might  supplj  this  constantlj  growing  demand.  Feb.  24,  1816 ;  died  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  March 
The  risers  Ohamelicon  and  Ulua,  with  their  nu-  25,  1883.  He  received  a  common-school  edu- 
merons  branches,  drain  the  verj  heart  of  this  cation,  and  was  occupied,  out  of  school-hours, 
prolific  pine-region.  Some  of  the  most  yalu-  in  farm-work.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
able  of  these  forests  border  on  tiie  rivers,  or  in  1889,  and  began  practice  in  Readfield. 
are  but  a  few  miles  from  their  banks,  while  Mr.  Howe  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  an  ad- 
the  two  rivers,  after  draining  several  depart-  mirer  of  Henrj  Clay.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
ments,  which  cover  one  third  of  the  area  of  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  where  he  became 
the  republic,  fiow  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  active  in  the  debates  and  the  work^  of  the 
from  Puerto  Oortez.  The  intention  of  the  Brit-  House,  and  gained  much  reputation.  His  health 
ish  capitalists  was  to  utilize  the  advantages  having  become  impaired,  m  1845  he  removed 
offered  bj  the  water-courses  that  seam  the  to  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  found  the  change 
mountain-sides,  and  to  establish  saw-miUs,  put  of  great  service.  He  opened  an  ofKce  in  Green 
small  steamboats  on  the  rivers  to  tow  barges  Bay,  then  a  small  village,  separated  from  the 
filled  with  dressed  lumber  to  Puerto  Cortez,  rest  of  the  Territory  by  belts  of  forest  forty 
and  there  load  ships  for  dispatch  to  the  West  miles  in  extent,  and  this  place  continued  to  be 
Indian  and  South  American  ports.  But  the  his  home  for  life.  When  the  Territory  became 
project  was  made  so  public  that  New  Orleans  a  State,  in  1848,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
energy  and  enterprise  were  attracted  to  the  didate  for  Congress.  Two  years  later  he  was 
matter,  and,  while  the  English  were  forming  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  circuit  judges.  These 
their  plans,  quietly  obtained  franchises  from  judges  were  also  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  republic  that  virtually  shut  British  enter-  and  during  part  of  his  term  he  served  as  Chief- 
prise  out  of  the  Department  of  Santa  B4rbara.  Justice  of  the  State. 

These  franchises  consist  of  the  exclusive  right  In  1854,  after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
to  navigate  the  rivers  Chamelicon,  Blanco,  Ulna,  Bill,  the  Whigs,  and  others  more  or  less  in  ac- 
and  Santa  B&rbara,  for  fifteen  years,  together  cord  with  them,  met  in  mass  convention,  and 
with  important  wood-cutting  privileges,  while  organized  the  Republican  party  of  Wisconsin, 
the  extensive  navigation  of  tne  beautiful  and  Judge  Howe,  bein^  on  the  bench,  took  no  very 
spacious  Lake  Tojia  has  also  been  granted  to  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  understood  to 
a  New  Orleans  company  for  forty  years.  be  in  nearty  syinpathy  with  the  movement. 
Mtus« — The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  He  resigned  his  office  of  judge  in  1855,  and  re- 
are  considered  by  the  Spaniards  its  chief  sumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  much  oc- 
wealth,  and  for  two  hundred  years  the  mining  cupied  in  debates  and  discussions  of  the  day, 
of  gold  and  silver  has  been  its  most  active  and  proved  himself  to  be  an  efficient  speaker 
industry.  During  the  past  two  years  New  on  the  Republican  side.  He  took  part  in  a  re- 
York  capital  has  been  attracted  to  these  min-  markable  trial,  in  1856,  to  ascertam  who  was 
erals,  and  the  veins  are  now  being  developed  the  lawful  Governor  of  the  State— whether 
by  modern  machinery,  where  the  systems  of  William  A.  Boynton,  who  received  the  certifi- 
mining  and  reducing  of  ores  have  remained  cate,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  same  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  took  po^ession  of  the  office,  or  Coles  Bashford, 
the  district  of  Tuscaraivtwo  New  York  com-  who  claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  were 
panics  are  at  work.  The  Yuscanm  Mining  cast  for  him.  The  matter  was  submitted  to 
Company  has^  reopened  the  historical  Que-  judicial  investigation  and  decision ;  Mr.  Howe, 
marones  by  sinking  and  drifting  below  the  as  counsel,  was  very  diligent  and  energetic  in 
old  workings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  proved  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  old  tales  of  fabulous  wealth  in  these  that  Bashford  gained  his  case  and  entered 
mines  are  true,  A  reduction  company  is  upon  his  duties  without  further  dispute.  Jud^ 
erecting  works  here,  with  a  capacity  to  treat  Howe^s  reputation  was  largely  increased  by  his 
100  tons  of  ore  a  day,  and  the  quiet  Pueblo  de  management  of  this  case,  and  his  success  in 
Ynscaran  is  taking  on  the  dress  of  a  modem  gaining  it.  In  1861  Mr.  Howe  was  elected 
mining-camp.  There  are  more  than  100  mines  United  States  Senator,  and  he  was  re-elected 
in  this  district,  all  of  which  have  been  worked  twice.  During  his  long  career  he  served  on  the 
to  some  extent  by  the  primitive  methods.  The  most  important  committees  of  the  Senate— as 
expense  of  reducing  ore  by  the  **  barrel  sys-  Finance,  Commerce,  Pensions,  Claims,  etc.  He 
tem  **  is  $26  a  ton,  and  ore  running  less  than  was  among  the  earhest  advocates  of  universal 
$50  a  ton  has  been  left  on  the  dumps  as  worth-  emancipation,  and  also  urged  the  right  to  estab- 
less.  In  the  department  of  San  Pedro,  a  New  lish  territorial  governments  over  the  seceded 
York  company  and  a  Chicago  company  are  States.  He  took  issue  with  Andrew  Johnson^s 
each  erecting  mills;  and  a  French  company  policy,  and  made  able  speeches,  in  1865-*66, 
is  in  operation.  This  district  contains  ^old-  against  that  policy.  His  course  in  this  respect 
mines  exclusively ;  that  of  Ynscaran,  silver  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Republicans 
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of  bis  State.  He  also  voted  in  favor  of  John-  Ian  as  Cbief  of  Topographical  Engmeers  of  the 
son's  impeachment,  fie  supported  the  Silver  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  advanced  to 
BilL  He  was  in  effect  a  radical  Republican  in  the  rank  of  colonel  of  volunteers,  March  6, 
his  political  views,  and  uniformlj  voted  to  ez-  1862,  and  participated  in  all  the  actions  of  the 
tena  tlie  suffrage  to  negroes.  Although,  per-  Army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  and  including  the 
haps,  not  strictly  to  be  called  an  orator,  he  was  battle  of  Malvern  hill,  in  which  he  commanded 
always  impressive  and  forcible,  and  was  par-  a  division,  having  previously  been  appointed  a 
ticularly  ready  and  fluent  President  Orant  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  April  28, 1862. 
offered  him  a  judgeship  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  continued  in  the  command  of  troops  dur- 
but  Senator  Howe  declined  it.  He  denounced  ing  the  Maryland  campaign  which  culminated 
President  Hayes  on  the  subject  of  civil-service  at  Antietam,  and  in  toe  Rappahannock  cam- 
reform  as  applied  to  the  Southern  States,  and  paign,  including  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
he  spoke  against  the  Anti-Chinese  bill.  lorsville,  receiving  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the 

When  the  third-term  question  came  up,  Mr.  regular  army  for  his  services  in  the  former 
Howe  had  left  the  Senate ;  but  he  favored  the  battle.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
scheme,  as  regarding  Gen.  Orant,  and  in  1880  Corps  of  Engineers,  March  8, 1868,  and  served 
spoke  strongly  in  its  support.  In  1881  he  was  as  chief  of  Oen.  Meade's  staff  from  that  date 
appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Inter-  until  July  8th,  when  he  received  a  commission 
national  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris.  He  as  m%|or-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  with 
returned  home  in  July,  before  the  close  of  the  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  and  remained  with  him 
conference,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  illness,  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  On  March 
When  Cabinet  changes  took  place,  after  Presi-  18,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-genend 
dent  Garfield's  murder,  Mr.  Howe  was  appoint-  in  the  regular  army  for  gallant  services  at  the 
ed,  in  December,  1881,  Postmaster-General,  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  brevetted  mi^or- 
His  service  in  this  office  was  but  little  more  general  on  the  same  day  for  gallantry  and 
than  a  year,  but  much  was  done  during  that  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Sailor's 
time  in  post-office  affairs.  Postal  notes  were  Creek,  Va.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
issued;  reduction  of  postage  was  also  effected,  volunteer  service  August  81,  1866,  promoted 
though  the  head  of  that  department  did  not  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regu- 
fkvor  the  measure.  Other  measures,  such  as  lar  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  of  en- 
postal  savings-banks  and  postal  telegraphs,  he  gineers,  which  office  he  filled  until  June  80, 
urged  with  great  force.  1879,  when  he  was  retired  at  his  own  request. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  State  In  a  general  order  announcing  his  death, 
of  his  adoption  that  his  life  was  suddenly  Secretary  Lincoln  ^ays :  "  In  the  discharge  of 
brought  to  its  close.  He  left  Washington  in  his  military  duties  Gen.  Humphreys  displayed 
excellent  spirits,  and  with  assured  healtii  and  great  zeal,  intelligence,  and  conspicuous  gal- 
strength  ;  out  having  been  exposed  to  a  driving  lantry.  Those  who  served  under  nim  had  the 
winter  storm,  and  having  taken  a  severe  cold,  highest  confidence  iu  his  capacity  to  command, 
he  was  violently  attacked  with  pneumonia,  and  and  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  soldierly 
died  in  full  consciousness  that  the  end  had  qualities.''  In  1882  he  published  ^'The  Vir- 
coroe.  Judge  Howe's  wife  died  in  August,  ginia  Campaigns  of  1864  and  1865,"  followed 
1881.    He  left  one  son  and  one  daughter.  by  another  work,  *'  From  Gettysburg  to  the 

HraPHUYB,  Andnw  Alkln6%  an  American  Rapidan."  His  personal  observations,  the  fa- 
soldier,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  2,  1810 ;  cilities  which  his  residence  in  Washington  af- 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1888.  He  forded  him  of  examining  the  archives  of  the  War 
was  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  at  Department,  and  the  simplicity  and  strength  of 
West  Point  in  1881.  His  first  service  was  his  style  of  writing,  have  produced  works  that 
with  the  artillery.  After  the  Florida  war  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  future  historian 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  em-  of  the  war.  His  latest  literary  labors  were  sev- 
ployed  by  the  Government   as  a  civil  en-  eral  letters  concerning  his  grandfather,  Joshua 

§"neer,  assisting  Miyor  Bache  on  plans  of  the  Humphreys,  who  designed  the  six  frigates  con- 
randy  wine  Shoal  light-house,  and  the  Crow  structed  under  a  law  approved  by  Washington, 
Shoal  breakwater  in  Delaware  Bay.  On  July  as  President,  in  1794.  This  valuable  material 
7,  1888,  he  re-entered  the  service  as  first  lieu-  was  sent  to  Ge^  J.  0.  Wilson,  as  a  contribu- 
tenant  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Fromthnt  ticn  to  his  "History  of  the  Frigate  Constitu- 
date  until  May  81,  1848,  when  he  was  pro-  tion,"  better  known  as  "Old  Ironsides." 
moted  to  be  captain  in  the  same  corps,  he  as-  Gen.  Humphreys  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
sisted  in  many  important  engineering  wurks,  lean  Philosophical  Society  of  Phihidelphia ;  the 
and  after  his  promotion  was  placed  in  charge  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of 
of  several  topographical  and  hydrographic  snr-  Boston ;  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
veys.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself,  with  which  latter  he  was  a  corporator;  and  he 
Migor  Abbot,  by  the  survey  of  the  Missis-  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial 
sippi,  which  gave  those  two  officers  a  wide  Royal  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  and 
reputation  as  engineers.  Humphreys  was  pro-  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science  and  Art  of 
moted  to  the  rank  of  migor  in  August  1861,  Lombaidy. 
and  was  employed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  MoClel-       HOMIUET.    See  AuBTXiA-nuiroABT. 
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ICniHTOLi    This  new  remedy  for  skin-dia-  Comptroller  ex  offleio  snperintendent,  proyides 

eases  is  an  oilj  product  obtained  from  a  pecul-  for  the  election  of  a  countj  superintendent  in 

iar  bitaminous  mineral  found  in  the  region  of  each  county  having  more  than  five  school  dia- 

Seefeld,  in  tiie  TyroL    The  mineral  occurs  in  tricts,  for  the  election  of  trustees  in  each  di»- 

beds  of  varying  thickness  lying  in  the  midst  of  trict,  for  the  examination  of  and  granting  oer- 

fossiliferous  rock,  which  bears  numerous  fish-  tificates  to  teachers,  and  for  teachers'  institutes 

prints  together  with  petrified  fishes.    It  has  in  the  larger  counties.    Another  act  provides 

been  surmised  that  the  bitumen  owed  its  origin  for  the  registration  of  the  names  uf  electors 

to  the  animal  residue  of  fishes  and  other  ma-  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  at  elections, 

rine  animals  left  there  in  prehistoric  times,  Other  important  acts  are  the  following :  Regn- 

when  the  region  was  still  submerged  by  the  lating  the  killing  of  game  and  catching  of  fish ; 

sea.    Hence  the  name  ^^  ichthyol."    To  obtain  preventing  the  spread  ot  scab  or  other  infeo- 

the  oil,  the  bituminous  rock  is  first  subjected  tious  diseases  among  sheep ;  to  prevent  cruelty 

to  dry  distillation  in  iron  retorts ;   the  fluid  to  animals,  and  protect  the  public  from  the  sale 

product  which  results  soon  separates  sponta-  of  unwholesome  food. 

neously  into  a  thick,  tarry  substance,  and  a  FliMMMt — At  the  date  of  the  last  returaa  to 

fluid,  dark-colored,  strong-smelling  oiL     The  the  Comptroller,  the  total  assessed  value  of  thei 

latter  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  concentrated  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Territor}' 

sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  processes,  amounted  to  (9,108,450.05.    The  increase  in 

by  means  of  which  it  is  clarified  and  refined,  valuation  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

when  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  product  re-    jst^ $4^90,800  60 

suits,  having  a  peculiar  odor.    This  product —  1879! '.'.'.  V... '.'.',   ^M^149  ao 

ichthyol— is  regarded  as  an  extract  from  the    ^^^ e,408,08»  u 

original  oil.    Its  chief  ingredient  is  said  to  be  The  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  has  in- 

a  sulphur  acid.    Sulphur  forms  from  two  and  creased  in  like  proportion, 

a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  of  its  composition  (ac-  The  net  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  two 

cording  to  the  method  of  preparation).    In  years  ending  Oct.  1, 1882,  including  balance  on 

appearance  it  is  of  a  somewhat  tarry  charac-  i,and  at  date  of  last  report,  were  |l  18,638.89. 

ter,  but  resembles  none  of  the  ordinary  tars  The  disbursements  for  all  purposes,  includinff 

either  in  odor  or  chemical  composition.    Its  the  payment  of  all  outstanding  warrants  and 

oonmstenoy  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  vase-  several  items  of  special  expenses  authorized  by 

line.    It  forms  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  is  the  last  Legislature,  were  $76,821.42. 

miscible  in  any  proportions  with  oils  or  vase-  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory 

line.    It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  partly  amounts  to  $69,248.60,  divided  as  follows: 

in  ether ;  wholly  so  in  a  mixture  of  both.  Bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1876,  due  Dec. 

The  efficacy  of  ichthyol  as  an  appUoation  in  i,  i885,  $22,588.64.    Bonds  issued  under  act 

skm-diseases  is  probably  due  to  the  sulphur  it  of  1887,  due  Deo.  1, 1891,  $46,715.06. 

contains.    The  drug  is  probably,  in  part,  an  Agrlodtsrs  aid  HUiliig.~-On  these  subjects  the 

artificial  production,  and  the  chemical  treat-  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in 

ment  by  which  it  is  produced  increases  the  December  1882  savs: 

proportion  of  sulphur  from  two  or  three  to  ten  _. , ,     *     *    *j    '  ,!       .      ,          _,    , 

per  cent.    It  therefore  strongly  resembles,  in  ^^*Ji^?.  ^^  }oTden  there  is  a  large  agricultoral 

y^A  ^  "^          •  «  J  V  «    V  wuQ  J    «»«u.»x««>,  lu  gjiea— dchghtftil  valleys  and  sunny  plains  stretcbing 

its  action  and  nature,  a  ten-per-oent  sulphur  out  In  alf  directlons-oontalnini?;  in  the  aggregi^ 

ointment,  diiiermg  from  the  latter  m  that  the  many  millions  of  acres  of  as  fertile  land  as  can  be 

sulphur  is  in  a  very  intimate  chemical  union  found  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union.    Here 

with  the  other  ingredients.  \^^  ^^^"^^S.  P^'^Y^^  of^nculture  ore  being  fol- 

mmA.     TavpitMi.i  CMmmMm^mmt.     TU^  «Aii^«r  lowcd,  With  the  most  grattfying  results.    No  country 

IDAHO.  T*™»n«|  fiwrntlt— The  foUo  w-  i^  t^e  world  producers  finer  g&n  or  grows  mora  d^ 
ing  were  the  Territorial  officers  dunng  the  Uoious  fruit  than  Idaho.  But,  while  there  is  ample 
year :  Governor,  John  B.  Neil,  succeeded  by  scope  within  our  boundaries  for  great  numbera  to  en- 
John  N.  Irwin ;  Secretary,  Theodore  F.  Sin-  «•««  successfully  in  agriculture,  raining  is  at  present, 

giser,  succeeded  by  Edward  L.  Curtis :  Treas-  and  must  continue  u>\6  for  many  yeare^  o^  cliief  in- 

15  o«i ,      w^^««  */j  x^u^ fuu  AM  v/ui Kio ,   M.L^ao-  dustr>'.    In  a  few  yeare  after  the  ommizaUon  of  the 

urer,  John  Huntoon ;  OomptroUer  and  Super-  Territory,  Idaho  added  to  the  wealtfiof  the  country 

intendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  James  L.  On-  nearly  176,000,000  in  the  predoua  metals,  mostly  of 

derdonk.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Gourt:  Ghief-  gold  from  the  placer-mines. 

Justice,  John  T.  Morgan;  Associate  Justices,  The  prectical  working  out  of  the  "virgin™^ 

""fiL^H  ^t^'  "^'t^T'!,  ?^5         K,  K  -^Vf^s^vtrL?? 

UgMattve    fitosilsi.— The  Legislature,   which  in  Ae  amount  produced.    In  early  days  but  little  at- 

convened  on  the  11th  of  December,  1882,  ad-  tention  was  ffiven  to  quartz-mining,  though  the  ezist- 

journed  on  the  8th  of  February,  1888.     An  act  ^^^  of  valuaole  ledgw  was  known.    But  the  dedine 

was  passed  to  establish  a  public-school  system,  '^^  P^r"'j°!°*  "^^^  v^^''!'\^V  ^"""^  ^'  ^ 

^r^A  *r.  ^.^^^^  ftv«  *u^  ^Ji^4-^^^^^^  »^A  l^wv^J  euough  has  bccn  accomplished  to  demonstrate  the  fact 

and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  super-  that  our  resources  in  this  line  are  far  more  extensive 

vision  of  public  schools.    This  act  makes  the  than  they  were  in  placer  deposits.    But,  with  the  com- 
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pledon  of  the  lines  of  railway ,  now  bnilding  and  pro- 
jected, our  facUitiea  for  economical  minlx^  will  be 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  oountxy. 

Njguiy. — On  this  subject  the  Governor  says : 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  discussed  in  my  first 
biennial  message  was  that  of  polygamous  Mormon- 
ism  ;  but  my  reoommendationa  in  resard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  this  evil  were  not  heeded  by  your  prede- 
oessors.  I  then  believed  the  evil  to  be  a  dangerous 
and  fonnidable  one,  and  undertook  to  show  now  it 
was  reaching  out  in  all  directions,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  selling  political  power  in  this  country — 
made  plain,  I  thougot,  the  fact  that  its  strides  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  end  in  Idaho  were  altogether 
too  rapid,  and  too  near  realisation,  to  justify  us  in 
longer  i^orinf  the  situation.  But,  as  potent  as  I 
then  depicted  this  unseemly  power,  the  seauel  proved 
that  I  had  underrated  its  strength.  The  acuoumment 
of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
without  the  adoption  of  a  single  measure  to  suppress 
polygamy,  proved  conclusively,  to  my  mind,  that  it 
was  able  to  dominate  that  body,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
to  prevent  the  passaae  of  laws  prejudicial  to  the  prac- 
tice. Onoe  more  it  becomes  my  solemn  duty  to  warn 
the  legislative  power  against  lurther  toleration  of  a 
praotioo  so  fhiught  with  woe  to  all  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
csns,  hold  dear ;  for  I  feel  certain  ttiat  the  complete 
realia^on  of  the  scheme  of  the  Mormon  priestnood 
means  the  entire  subveruon  of  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  under  our  free  institutions.  The 
verdict  returned  in  the  recent  election  shows  that  my 
confidence  in  the  people  was  not  misplaoed.  They 
demand  the  complete  extirpation  of  polygamy  within 
our  borden.  Yon  are  here  to  give  efiect  to  their  man- 
date, and  it  is  with  infinite  satia&otion  that  I  now  sug- 
gest the  adoption  of  some  such  measures  ss  the  follow- 
ing: That  the  law  of  evidence  be  so  framed  that  no 
penon  shall  be  excluded  from  testifying,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding in  prosecution  for  polygamy,  on  account  of 
marriage  relations  with  defendant ;  that  cohabitation 
with  more  than  one  wife  constitutes  a  continuous  of- 
fense, and  that  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy,  or  publicly  or  privately  to  advise,  counsel, 
or  enooursffe  othere  to  commit  polyjEpamy,  or  know- 
inffljT  to  aid  or  assist  othen  to  enter  mto  polygamous 
roIaHons,  be  made  a  crime  punishable  as  severely  as 
the  crime  of  polygamy  itself,  and  that  Conmss  be 
memoriallnd  to  amend  the  present  snti-polygamy 
laws,  to  the  end  that  the  now  well-recognized  defects 
in  the  same  majr  be  remedied,  so  as  to  render  pos- 
sible the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  by  giving  United 
States  snd  Territorial  courts  co-ordinate  jurisdiction. 
I  also  desire  to  direct  attention  to  an  act  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  known  ss  the  **  Edmunds  bill." 
By  that  act  all  polygamivts  are  disfranchised  and  dis- 
aualifled  for  office ;  but  the  maohinoTy  for  enfordng 
the  provisions  of  the  law  apply  to  Utah  only.  It  is 
no  exafiveretion  to  say  that  m  two  or  more  counties 
in  this  Territory  polyftamisti  vote  and  hold  office  pre- 
dsely  as  though  no  such  law  were  upon  the  statute- 
books.  This  IS  a  state  of  aflUn  which  requires  a 
remedy  at  your  hands. 

EdMttta.^The  educational  system  of  Idaho 
has  not  been  well  organized.  The  provisions 
relative  to  superintendence  were  imperfect, 
and  the  means  of  collecting  statistics  inade- 
qaate.  The  table  in  the  next  column  gives 
the  latest  and  fullest  statistics  acceseible. 

There  were  no  returns  for  Ada  county  in 
1881  or  1882.  In  1881  Idaho  county  returned 
an  enrollment  of  289,  and  proportional  at- 
tendance of  166. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  salaries  paid 
teachers  range  from  $76  a  month  in  the  cen- 
tral and  mining  counties  down  to  $20  and 
even  $10  a  month  in  the  agricultural  counties. 
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I — Idaho  has  an  area  of  66,228,160 
acres,  of  which  18,400,000  are  classed  as  mount- 
ainous. There  are  about  600,000  acres  of 
lake  area.  The  principal  ones  are  Lake  Pend 
d'Oreille,  120  miles  long  and  from  6  to  10 
miles  wide,  navigable  throughout;  Lake  CcBur 
d'Al^ne,  86  miles  long  and  8  to  6  miles  wide ; 
and  Kanisku  lake,  10  by  20  miles;  all  noted 
for  their  scenery  and  abounding  in  fish. 

Alternating  with  the  mountain-ranges  are 
many  valleys,  large  and  small,  affording  a  vast 
area  of  agricultural  lands  not  exceeded  in  fer- 
tility by  any  in  the  world.  The  most  exten- 
sive are  Boise,  Snake,  Fayette,  Clearwater, 
Lemhi.  Weiser,  Blackfoot,  Malad,  Palonse, 
Potlach,  and  Bear.  The  arable  portions  of 
these  valleys  lie  from  600  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  they  range  in  size  from  one  to  20 
miles  in  width,  and  from  20  to  100  miles  in 
length.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory excellent  crops  of  cereals  are  rai^^ 
without  artificial  irrigation.  In  the  central 
and  southern  parts  irrigation  is  essential,  al- 
though there  are  occasional  small  tracts  lying 
near  the  level  of  the  streams  on  which  grain- 
crops  may  do  well  without. 

Traversing  Southern  Idaho  is  the  extensive 
volcanic  belt,  or  basin  of  Snake  river,  fit  .only 
for  grazing.  Upon  its  nutritious  grasses  and 
sage  are  fattened  thousands  of  cattle  annually. 

The  forest  area  is  9,000,000  acres,  much  of 
it  being  included  in  the  mountain-re^on  above 
described.  Throughout  the  central,  northern, 
and  eastern  parts  of  Idaho  the  woodlands  pos- 
sess a  heavier  growth  than  in  a  majority  of 
the  timbered  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, while  in  the  remaining  sections  the  tim- 
ber-supply is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most 
of  our  prairie  States.  Along  the  Clearwater, 
in  Northern  Idaho,  and  in  several  other  sections, 
white-pine  logs  one  hundred  feet  long  and  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  red  and  white  cedar-trees 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  are  common. 

The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  coal,  plumbago,  quicksilver,  and  others  of 
minor  value.  There  are  also  mountains  of  sul- 
phur, productive  salt-springs,  quarries  of  the 
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fiaeBt  marble  and  bailding-Htoce,  large  deposits  there,  like  those  discovered  in  En^and,  iB 
ofnierchaiilableraioa,andeemi-preoioasstones.  the  Wealden  or  lower  oretaceons  strtita,  etUled 
Idaho'sprecions  metal  belt  is  350  milesin  length  mortt-terraim  b/  the  workmen,  overljing  the 
and  from  10  to  160  miles  in  width.  coal'beda,  which  have  to  be  penetrated  for 

fttgnti  dutag  ISSI.— It  is  estimated  that  abont  twelre  hnndred  feet  before  the  coal 
there  was  an  increase  of  at  least  10,000  in  the  is  reached.  Being  charged  with  iron  pTrites, 
popalation  daringthe  jear.  The  mines  yielded  the  bones  were  qnite  friable  and  difficult  to 
aboat  $5,000,000,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  remove,  bnt  the  task  waa  accompiished  soo- 
largeljinoreased  inI884.  The  agrianltnral  re-  ceaglollj  under  the  saperrisioii  of  H.  De- 
Boarces  increased  36  per  cent.  In  I&62  gold  panw,  of  the  mnaenm  at  Bmsaels,  who  adopted 
was  disoorerod  in  the  Ccenr  d'A16ne  district,  the  habits  of  tLe  misers  and  spent  three  years 
in  Northern  Id^o.  Daring  1883  prospecting  in  the  work.  The  bones  have  been  for  two 
has  been  going  on,  and  there  has  been  a  large  years  under  the  constant  stnd;  of  U.  L.  Doilo, 
infiaz  of  miners.  It  is  beliered  that  when  who  believes  he  has  identified  the  skeletons, 
developed  these  mines  will  yield  rich  reealts,  or  parts  of  them,  of  twenty-three  indiTidnals, 
Theyare  situated  on  Prichard,  Gagle,  and  Bea-  two  of  which  are  of  the  species  /.  ManUlH, 
ver  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  North  Fork  of 

Ooear  d'Aline  river,  about  thirty  miles  sonth  ■  ' "" 

of  the  NorOiem  Pacific  railroad.    Fort  Oceur  /'l 

d'Aldne  is  the  nearest  aooessible  point  of  sap-  y    ^ 

ply.  Galena  hi 
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and  twenty-one  of  the  speoiee  /.  B^mimarUL  pared  the  hind-feet  of  the  foasils  with  these 
M.  Depanw  has  eet  np  and  mounted  one  of  the  tridaotyl  foot-printa,  and  has  found  them  to  fit 
skeletons,  which  he  nas  heen  able  to  restore  aocnratelj.  If  the  ignanodon  had  walked  on  ail- 
nearly  complete,  except  for  a  few  phalanges  fours,  it  would  also  have  left  tive-toed  tracks, 
and  other  minor  details.  Some  interesting  con-  while  none  such  hare  been  found.  Another 
elusions  have  been  deduced  from  the  labors  of  structural  resembhmce  to  birds  has  been  traced 
these  two  naturalists.  The  i^uanodon  belonged  in  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  spines  of  the  verte- 
to  the  sub-class  of  dinosaurians  and  the  order  bras  are  connected  by  a  set  of  ossified  ligaments 
OrMthopoda,  or  bird-footed.  Among  the  spe-  binding  the  whole  dorso-lumbar  region  into  a 
cial  cluuracteristics  of  the  ftonily  are  a  single  rigid  mass.  The  head  is  relatively  small,  and 
row  of  teeth,  three  functional  digits  on  the  is  very  much  compressed  ttom  side  to  side, 
foot,  and  two  symmetrical  plat€«,  which  Prof.  The  nostrils  are  spacious,  and  chambered  in 
Marsh  regarded,  from  studies  in  the  British  their  anterior  region ;  the  orbits  are  of  moder- 
Museum,  to  be  clavicles,  and  in  which  he  traced  ate  size,  and  elongated  along  the  vertical.  The 
a  point  of  structural  resemblance  with  bii^is,  temporal  fossa  is  limited  above  and  below  by 
but  which  M.  Dollo  declares,  from  the  Bemis-  a  bony  arch,  a  disposition  which  is  otherwise 
sart  specimens,  to  be  sternal  plates.  Accord-  found  among  living  lizards  only  in  the  ^attoriow 
ing  to  M.  Dollo's  restoration,  the  animal  stood  The  distal  extremities  of  both  Jaws  are  without 
on  its  hind-limbs  and  maintained  an  erect  po-  teeth;  while  there  are  ninety-two  teeth  in  the 
sition,  like  the  birds.  Several  different  lines  hinder  parts  of  the  jaws,  and  these,  as  with 
of  coincidence  tend  to  prove  this  supposition  other  reptiles,  were  replaced  by  new  ones  as 
to  be  correct  Among  them  are  the  remarka-  fast  as  they  were  worn  out.  The  skin  was 
ble  resemblances  between  the  structure  of  the  smooth,  or  covered  only  with  epidermic  scales, 
pelvis  and  posterior  limbs  of  birds  and  that  Some  observers  believe  that  they  have  found 
of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  ignanodons.  in  the  foot-prfaits  of  the  iguanodon  evidences 
Pointsof  resemblance  of  the  ilium  and  ischium,  that  a  slight  web  existed  between  the  toes, 
indicated  by  Prof.  Huxley  twelve  years  ago.  The  first  finger,  or  thumb,  constitutes  a  homy 
are  fully  confirmed.  The  pubis  is  very  la^  spur,  the  remains  of  which  are  supposed  to 
in  the  iguanodon,  and  projects  forward  and  have  led  Dr.  Mantell  to  believe  that  the  igua- 
outward,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  nodon  had  a  nasal  inteffumental  horn.  In  re- 
post-pnbis.  The  post-pubis  is  long  and  slen-  storing  and  settingnp  the  skeleton  represented 
der,  and  directed  backward  alongside  the  is-  in  tiie  figure,  M.  Depauw  was  a  little  embaiv 
ohium,  as  in  btrds^  for  a  considerable  distance  rassed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  bones 
beyond  the  ischial  tuberosity.  M.  Dollo  is  in-  could  not  be  separated  from  the  matrix ;  con- 
olined  to  agree  with  Prof.  Marsh  in  identifying  sequently,  the  restoration  has  a  degree  of  stiff- 
the  dinosanrian  pubis  with  the  pcMtineal  pro-  ness,  bat  not  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
cess  of  birds — a  conclusion  whicn  is  supported  of  caaual  observers.  As  the  skeleton  stands, 
by  the  recently  pnblished  observations  of  Miss  the  tip  of  the  snout  is  fourteen  feet  two  inches' 
Alice  Johnson,  of  Oambridge,  England,  '*  On  from  the  ground,  and  the  horizontal  length, 
the  Development  of  the  Pelvic  Girdle  in  tiie  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  a  point  immediately 
Ohick,"  in  which  it  is  shown  that  in  the  em-  under  the  tip  of  the  snout,  is  twenty-three  feet 
bryo  fowl  the  cartilaginous  representative  of  nine  inches.  M.  Dollo  has  drawn  a  conjectural 
the  pectineal  process  is  at  first  much  larger  and  outKne  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  is  rep- 
more  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  develop-  resented  in  the  engraving.  Leaving  out  the 
ment  of  the  pelvis  than  subseqnentiy,  and  be-  long  tail,  its  general  shi^  is  like  that  of  a 
comes  gradually  reduced  as  development  pro-  duck.  The  sectional  view,  represented  by  X, 
ceeds.  The  fore-limbs  are  oonnderaoly  shorter  indicates  that  the  animal  was  relatively  nar- 
than  the  hinder  ones,  and  are  massive  and  row  and  sharp^eeled.  The  tail  was  shaped 
strong;  the  volume  of  the  head  and  thorax  is  like  that  of  the  crocodile,  and  was  probably  a 
considerably  reduced  as  compared  with  that  powerful  swimming  organ.  The  neck  was 
of  reptiles  generally;  and  the  position  of  a  comparatively  slender  and  capable  of  free 
large  mass  of  the  viscera  is  behind  the  hip-  movements.  The  iguanodon  was  an  inhabit- 
joint,  as  is  the  case  with  birds.  These  facts  ant  of  marshes— 40  £sr  as  is  known,  of  fresh- 
tend  to  support  the  theory  that  the  posture  water  marshes  only — and  probably  fed  on 
of  the  animal  was  erect,  for  they  indicate  that  large  ferns,  many  of  which  were  found  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  weight  was  the  Bemiasart  specimens, 
thrown  back,  whereby,  with  the  aid  of  the  ILLIHOI&  Stale  Ciimtiat^The  following 
long  tail,  its  body  was  more  easily  and  securely  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Oov- 
balanced  in  that  position.  Further  evidence  emor,  Shelby  M.  Oullom,  who  resigned  Feb- 
in  the  same  direction  is  given  by  the  number  ruary  7th,  and  was  succeeded  by  lieutenant- 
of  toes,  which  were  Ave  on  the  f ore-feetL  and  Governor  John  M.  Hamilton  (Republican) ; 
four,  leaving  a  three-toed  track,  on  the  hind-  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  D.  Dement;  Treas- 
feet  The  tracks  of  the  iguanodon  in  the  urer,  John  O.Smith;  Auditor, Oharles  P. Swi-^ 
Wealden — which  could  not  have  been  made  gert;  Attorney-General,  James  MoOnrtney; 
by  any  other  of  the  known  dinosaurians  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry 
formation — are  three- toed.    M.  Dollo  has  com-  Baab.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Oourt :  Ohief-Jds-' 
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tioe,  John  M.  Soott ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred 
M.  Craig,  John  M.  Schofield,  T.  Lyle  Dickey, 
Pinknej  H.  Walker,  John  H.  Mulkej,  and  Ben- 
jamin R.  Sheldon.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
office,  Gov.  Hamilton  appointed  William  N. 
Brainard,  £.  0.  Lewis,  and  Charles  Strattan 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners. 

UgUatlTe  ScMtoi. — The  Legislatnre  convened 
on  ^e  3d  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 
18th  of  June.  On  the  17th  of  January  Gov. 
Oullom,  Repuhlican,  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  by  a  vote  of  107  to  96  for  John  M. 
Palmer,  Democrat.  Among  the  acts  of  this 
session  were  the  following: 

An  act  to  revive  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultural  i*ocie- 
ties,  and  agricultural  fairs,  and  to  provide  for 
reports  of  the  same;  appropriating  $581,712 
for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  State- 
House  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
and  providing  for  the  submission  of  the  appro- 
priation to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  1884 ;  requiring  opera- 
tors of  butter  and  cheese  factories  on  the  co- 
operative plan  to  give  bonds  to  make  report  of 
their  business ;  dividing  cities  and  villages  sub- 
ject to  overflow  and  inundation  into  improve- 
ment districts,  and  providing  ways  and  means 
to  raise  the  streets,  lots,  and  blocks  above  the 
line  of  overflow ;  another  act  for  protection 
ogainst  inundation  and  overflow,  permitting 
owners  of  land  to  construct  drains  for  agricul- 
tural purposes ;  fixing  the  minimum  license  fee 
at  $600  for  dram-shops,  and  $160  for  malt- 
liquors  only  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
authorizing  county  boards  to  grant  licenses  on 
like  terms  upon  petition  of  the  legal  voters  of 
any  town  or  election  precinct ;  governing  for- 
eign fire,  marine,  and  inland  navigation  insur- 
ance companies  doing  busiuess  in  the  State ; 
providing  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  corporations,  associations,  or  societies 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  life  indemnity  or 
pecuniary  benefits  to  widows,  orphans,  heirs, 
relatives,  and  devisees  of  deceased  members, 
or  accident  or  permanent  disability  indemnity 
to  members  thereof ;  requiring  railroad  corpo- 
rations organized  or  doing  business  in  this 
State  under  its  laws  or  authority,  to  have  and 
maintain  a  public  office  or  place  in  this  State 
where  transfers  of  stock  may  be  made ;  a  com- 
pulsory education  act  for  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen,  requiring  at  least  twelve  weeks' 
■ohooling  a  year. 

State  IcgnlatlM  of  RallroMb.— In  May  the  Sn- 

Sreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  a 
ecision  in  the  so-called  *^ granger**  case  of 
Neal  Rnggles  against  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
case  arises  out  of  the  facts  below  set  forth : 

On  March  18, 1878.  Moi^gan  A.  Lewis,  a  passenger 
on  the  Ohica^,  BurllDgton,  and  Quincy  road,  ten- 
dered Ncal  Rugyrles,  a  oonduotor,  eighteen  cents  as 
-  {kre  for  his  transportation  from  Buda  to  Noponset,  six 
miles.  This  was  at  the  maximum  rate  of  three  cents 
a  mile,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The  conductor 
demanded  twenty  cents,  the  fare  fixed  by  the  oom- 
pAny.  Lewis  reflisod  to  pay  more  than  eighteen 
oents,  and  the  conductor  thereupon  attempted  to  eject 


him  firom  the  car.  For  this  act  the  conductor 
prosecuted  upon  a  chaiig^  of  assault  and  batteiy  and 
fined  ten  dollars  and  costs.  The  case  was  then  canied 
U])  through  the  State  courts  by  successive  appeals,  the 
railroad  company  sustaining  the  conductor  and  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  its  business  by  fixing  ntes  of  fare  and  traiu^r- 
tation.  A  decision  was  finally  rendered  in  fiivor  of 
the  State  by  its  highest  court.  The  ndhtMid  company 
thereupon  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ij  nitcd 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois,  of  April  16, 1671,  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers on  railroads  in  the  State,  was  unconstitntional 
and  void,  because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  contained  in  the  charters  of  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  meiged  into  the  Chicsgo,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy  componv  by  consolidation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds :  1. 
That  ffrants  of  immunity  from  legitimate  govern- 
mentalcontrol  are  never  to  be  presumed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  presumptions  are  all  the  other  way,  and 
unless  an  exemption  is  clearly  established,  the  llegis- 
lature^  is  free  to  act  on  all  sulgeots  within  its  genend 
jurisdiction,  as  public  interests  may  seem  to  require. 
The  State  may  limit  the  amount  of  diarges  by  rail- 
road companies  for  fares  and  freights,  unless  restrained 
by  some  contract  in  the  chazter.  3.  That  in  the  pres- 
ent case  there  is  no  such  restrsint.  The  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Jllinois  is  affirmed  with  coata. 

AsMMBOrt  sf  Prspeity.— The  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  assessments  made  by  local  assess- 
ors for  1882  and  1888  shows  a  total  assessed 
value  of  $750,686,758  in  the  former  and  $756,- 
4^2,291  in  the  latter  year. 

The  assessment  of  Cook  county  amounted 
to  $180,647,041  in  1882,  and  to  $188,689,806 
in  1888.  The  assessments  on  the  capital  stock 
of  corporations  aggregated  $2,218,480. 

Slate  lHttt«tl«8.— The  financial  record  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  the  quarter 
ended  Dec.  81,  1888,  shows  the  following  ex- 
penditures for  each  institution  for  that  period  : 


Northern  Insane  HoBplta!.. 
Eastern  Insane  Hospital . . . 
Central  Insane  Hospital. . . . 
Sonthem  Insane  HoapitaL. 

Deaf  and  Dnmb 

Institution  for  the  Blind. . . 
Asvhim  ftir  Feeble-Minded 
BokUers*  Orphan  Home. . . . 
Eye  and  Ear  Inflnnaiy .... 
Befbrm  School 


Ordinary. 


|29,74S  00 
SS,105  00 
82,688  00 
2A,640  00 
87,020  00 

S,7T»  00 
18,920  00 
16,948  00 

4,479  00 
n.408  88 


$18,966  00 

68,650  00 

18,086  00 

16^407  00 

07  44 

988  66 

8.864  00 

4,668  00 

876  00 

88,998  00 


The  April  reports  of  the  penitentiaries  show 
that  on  March  1st  the  Joliet  Prison  had  1,419 
males  and  22  females;  at  the  Southern  Peni- 
tentiary March  1st  there  were  556  prisoners. 

Com-Crsp.— The  acreage  and  yield  of  tiie 
corn-crop  of  this  State  the  past  ten  jears  is 
given  below : 


YEAR. 


1874 

1676 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

18S1 

1P82 

1888 

Armuge 


7,421,056 
6,168,866 
8,920.000 
8,936,411 
8,678,088 
7,918,881 
7.674,646 
7.157,884 
7.871,960 
7,804,606 


Yield 


188,679,000 
880,000,000 
888,OCO.0O0 
869.^.89,743 
860,660,810 
806,918,877 
860,697,086 
174,491,706 
179,471,789 

100,000,000 


7,948,918 


887.419,696 
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The  1888  corn-crop,  while  somewhat  larger 
than  the  small  crops  of  1881  and  1882,  will  not 
famish  nearly  as  much  marketable  corn. 

The  qaalitj  of  corn  in  1888  is  reported  up 
to  an  ayerage  in  onlj  the  following  ooonties : 
Gallatin^  Jssper,  Massac,  Randolph,  and  Union, 
all  of  which  iire  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  average  yield  and  qnality  of  com 
are  as  follow : 


DlVISIOlf. 

PVMM. 

withaa  mrmafgt 

2Tortbeni 

Si 
» 
26 

4S 

CentittI 

19 

SoatlMni 

68 

ATenffeofSUte 

S& 

69 

Ceil-FrtdMt— Illinois  has  no  equal,  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  abnndance  of  its  coal  de- 
posits, its  accessibility,  and  means  of  trans- 
Sortation.  It  supplies  not  only  its  own  great 
emands,  but  almost  wholly  those  of  the  mark- 
ets of  Ohlcago  and  St.  Louis.  The  foUowing 
statistics  are  for  1888 : 

Kambcrofeoantlesprodaclnff  co«l 40 

Namber  otmlnm 689 

Humbar  of  aeret  of  ooal-knda  owned  or  controUad 

by  ownen  of  mlnea 110,898 

Hmnbar  of  aoaa  wovted  oat 1 8329 

Vomber  of  men  aniragad 98,988 

Kombaroftooaprodttoad 10,606,791 

Ineraaaa  o?ar  18dS 1,898,188 

Yalna  of  iama  at  miBaa tl6<810,629 

Amoant  of  capital  amplojad $10,896i640 

Eatlmatad  oapacitjr  of  annual  nrodaetion  (tons) . .  91,08(1^446 

Hnmber  of  caaoaltles.  all  klnda 860 

Hnmbar  of  Altai  aoeldanto 184 

The  two  great  mining  catastrophes  of  the 
year  at  Bnddwood  and  Ooulterville  caused 
seventy-nine  deaths.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  counties  producing  coal  is  three,  Oass, 
Edgar,  and  Macon.  In  the  former,  two  mines 
have  Deen  opened,  at  Virginia  and  Ashland. 
In  Edgar  county,  at  Illinana,  near  the  Indiana 
line,  there  is  a  new  plant  costing  $60,000 ;  and 
in  MacoiL  two  first-class  mines  at  Decatur  and 
Niantic,  involving  an  investment  of  $16,000. 
Next  year  Christian  county  will  enter  the  list 
with  a  mine  at  Pana,  over  TOO  feet  deep,  open- 
ing a  vein  seven  feet  thick.  The  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  production  in  a  period  of  years 
is  shown  by  the  foUowing  table : 


1870. 
1881). 
1888. 
1866. 


IkhnMBta. 

•f  MB 

M>pla7«L 

Nombwof 

«0H  ptOdOOid. 

889 

690 
704 
689 

6,801 

14,079 
19,420 
98409 

9,624,168 

6,11^8^ 

9,116,668 

10,608,791 

$6,079,489 

8.779,889 

18,696,967 

1^8]Q,680 


• — The  Illinois  State  Temperance 
Union  met  in  Springfield  in  January.  The  re- 
port of  the  State  organizer  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  prohibition,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view.  He  gave  a  list  of  twelve  coun- 
ties that  have  adopted  anti-license  laws,  viz. : 
Cumberland,  Edwards,  Fulton,  Jasper,  John- 
son, Lawrence,  Menard,  Piatt,  Schuyler,  War- 


ren, Wayne,  and  Stark.  These  counties,  with  a 
total  population  of  221,871,  had  only  forty-eight 
prisoners  in  jail  during  the  year,  and  twenty- 
four  of  these  were  incarcerated  on  account 
of  crimes  arising  from  drunkenness.  On  the 
other  hand  he  mentioned  twelve  counties,  with 
298  licensed  saloons,  and  a  population  of  217,- 
697,  with  801  prisoners  in  the  various  jails. 
During  1882,  117  murders  were  committed  in 
the  State,  61  in  Cook  county,  nearly  all  having 
their  origin  in  drunken  quarrels. 

The  plan  of  work  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  weekly  or  monthly  newspaper 
in  every  county  in  the  State ;  the  circulation 
of  temperance  literature ;  the  holding  of  tem- 
perance meetings  and  the  development  of  home 
talent  in  the  cause ;  the  securing  of  speciid 
temperance  sermons ;  the  organization  of  Bands 
of  Hope,  and  the  study  of  temperance  teztr 
books  and  manuals. 

The  same  body  met  in  Bloomington  in  De- 
cember, voted  to  consolidate  with  the  National 
Prohibition  and  Home  Protection  party,  and 
recommended  immediate  party  organization 
throughout  the  State. 

Cslsw*  CsBvartlta. — A  State  convention  of 
colored  citizens  was  held  in  Springfield  on  the 
16th  and  17th  of  October.  Fifty  delegates, 
representing  eight  counties,  were  in  attendance. 
The  subjects  of  civil  rights,  education,  and 
labor  were  considered.  A  plan  for  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  adopted.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  as  follow : 

Jtaohed^  That  while  we  are  proud  of  the  noble 
record  of  the  Republican  party  m  the  past  in  Uie 
intereat  of  the  negro  race,  we  aolemnlv  pledge  our- 
Belves  to  not  vote  for  any  man  for  oMce  who  will 
not  ffive  ua  that  recognition  to  which  we  are  justly 
entitled. 

That  we  will  not  vote  for  any  man  for  oflice  in  the 
futun  who  has  not  shown  a  disposition,  whUe  in  of- 
fice, to  act  hoDorably  and  ikirly  toward  colored  ^>pU- 
cants  for  political  preferment. 

Jietolvea,  That  we  recogniae  in  the  Doufflas  Louis- 
ville speech  a  **new  departure,"  the  principles  of 
which  are  the  underlyinff  elements  of  the  ftiture  suc- 
cess of  the  negro  race  ox  thb  oountiy  ;  we  therefore 
adopt  it  as  our  idea  of  right  and  justice. 

An  address  was  also  put  forth,  in  whicb  in- 
dustrial education  and  co-operation  were  urged 
upon  the  people. 

UfBIA,  an  empire  in  Asia,  subject  to  Great 
Britain.  By  the  act  of  Aug.  2,  1868,  the 
powers  previously  vested  in  the  East  India 
Company  were  assumed  by  the  crown.  The 
functions  exercised  by  the  company  and  the 
Board  of  Control  were  transferred  to  the  India 
Office  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  proclumed  Em- 
press of  India  Jan.  1,  1877.  The  executive 
authority  in  India  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General,  popularly  entitled  the  Viceroy,  who 
acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
latter,  who  is  invariably  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet,  the  laws  are  elaborated  by  the 
Gk>vemor- General  in  counciL    The  council  of 
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the  Governor-General  consists  of  five  ordinary 
members  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
miJitary,  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  preside 
over  the  aepartmenta  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  Fi- 
nance, the  Interior,  Military  Administration, 
and  Pablic  Works ;  bat  their  functions  are 
simply  administrative.  The  governors  of  presi- 
dencies and  provinces  are  appointed  by  the 
crown,  the  lientenant-govemors  of  provinces 
by  the  Grovernor-General,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
Gk>vemor-General  in  council  has  power  to  make 
laws  for  all  persons  in  the  subject  provinces, 
and  for  British  subjects  in  the  protected  native 
states.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  fifteen  members. 

The  Governor  -  General  is  the  Marquis  of 
Bipon,  who  succeeded  Lord  Lytton  June  8, 
1880. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  Earl  Kim- 
berley,  previously  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  Dec.  16,  1882. 

Pepalatloa.— In  1881  the  total  population  of 
British  India,  including  feudatory  states,  was 
25^899,616.  The  British  population  of  India, 
exclusive  of  the  army,  was,  in  1871,  64,061,  of 
whom  88,946  were  males  and  25,115  females. 
In  respect  of  occupation,  14,822  belonged  to 
the  civil  service  and  professional  classes,  12,708 
to  the  domestic,  7,998  to  the  commercial,  614 
to  the  agricultural,  2,595  to  the  industrial,  and 
25,829  to  the  indefinite  and  non-productive 
class. 

The  occupations  of  the  adult  male  population 
were  given  in  the  census  of  1881  as  follow : 

Ooy«nimeiit  offldAls 1,004,640 

Anny  and  hatj 811,870 

Varloiu  profeseioot 1,918,247 

Domestics 2,177.609 

MsrohsDttsodtnden....^ 1,870^17 

Carriers,  porters,  etc 1,388|108 

Agrlcaltartots  sad  bortlenltnrlsts 51,874,086 

Persons  engaged  sbont  snlmals 754,019 

Meehsntes,  srtlssDS,  miners,  etc 64,968,741 

Otherlsborers 7,674,600 

Persons  of  rtnk  and  propertj 46,969 

Of  no  stated  ooeupadoB 48,794,190 

EalgntliBt — ^The  emigration  of  coolies  num- 
bered 16,^94  in  the  year  ending  March  81, 1881, 
17,428  in  1880,  22,092  in  1879,  24,710  in  1878, 
10,560  in  1877,  11,489  in  1876,  25,825  in  1875, 
and  29,248  in  1874.  Of  the  emigrants  in  1881, 
4,416  went  to  British  Guiana,  4,176  to  the  Brit* 
ish  West  Indies.  8,207  to  the  French  West  In- 
dies, 2,878  to  ^atal,  1,076  to  Reunion,  965  to 
Surinam,  and  581  to  Mauritius.  In  1881-82, 
though  the  demands  for  coolies  were  as  great 
as  in  the  previous  year,  the  emigration  was 
8,600  less.  The  mc^iority  of  laborers  shipped 
from  Calcutta  came  from  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Onde,  67  per  cent,  from  the  former, 
and  20  per  cent  from  the  latter.  There  re- 
turned during  that  year  8,160  emigrants,  who 
brought  back  on  an  aversge  £20  each. 

CiHMra* — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  for  the  ten  years  1878-'82,  was  as 
follows  for  each  year : 


TKARS  ENDED  MARCH  SI. 


1878. 

1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1S80. 
1881. 
1889. 


ImporU. 

E.p^ 

£86,481,910 

£56,540,049 

89,698,669 

56,940^)78 

44,868,184 

57,984,089 

44.188,069 

60,991,181 

48,876,751 

65,048,789 

56,810,644 

67,488394 

44,857,848. 

64,919,741 

52,891,898 

60,947,511 

62,10i984 

76,091,048 

60,486,000 

88,066,000 

The  exports  and  imports  of  treasure,  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  were  of  the  following 
values: 


TEARS  ENDED  MARCH  SI. 


ImpofU. 


£4.556,585 
5.799,584 
8.141,047 
5,800,729 

11.486,118 

17,85^459 
7,056,749 

11,655,895 
6.968,914 

11,^98,000 


£1,998,079 
l,9]4,0n 
1,68^809 
2,900,986 
4^099,898 
9.910,996 
B.982,998 
9,086,148 
1,4404441 
U00,000 


The  returns  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1888,  show  a  volume  of  commerce  exceeding 
that  of  any  former  year.  The  total  imports 
were  £65,552,100  in  value ;  the  exports,  £84,- 
526,700.  The  imports  of  treasure  amounted 
to  £12,400,000,  of  which  £5,090,000  were  gold 
and  £6,270,000  silver. 

AgrMtarSt — The  tea  product  of  Bengal  in 
1881-'82  was  8,888,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  pounds  on  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  produce  of  cinchona-bark  in  that  province 
amounted  to  over  840,000  pounds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  oountrv. 
The  quantity  of  manufactured  febrifuge  sold 
was  10,000  pounds,  against  8,650  pounds  in 
1880-'81.  Besides  the  Bengal  plantations  there 
are  extensive  areas  planted  to  cinchona  in  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
where  the  crop  amounted  to  250,000  pounds, 
all  of  which  was  shipped  to  Englana.  The 
wheat  product  of  Northern  and  Central  India 
was  a  few  years  ago  insignificant,  but  it  has 
lately  become  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  wheat  exports  in  1881-^82  were 
166  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  harvest  of  1882  was  so  abundant  that, 
for  the  lack  of  communication  and  an  export 
market,  the  ryots  of  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India  were  unable  to  sell  their  produce,  a  state 
of  things  which  produced  monetary  distress 
among  the  people  and  helped  to  embarrass  the 
finances  of  the  Government. 

laOfwUtoi — ^The  internal  conmierce  of  India 
has  been  developed  by  the  couBtroction  of  sev- 
eral great  lines  of  railway,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  Government.  When  in  1845  it  was 
found  impossible  to  raise  the  ci^ital  to  build 
certain  hnes  undertaken  by  two  companiea^  it 
was  determined  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
guarantee  to  the  railway  companies,  for  a  term 
of  99  years,  a  rate  of  interest  of  5  per  c«ttt. 
Power  was  reserved  by  the  Government  to  su- 
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pervue  and  control  their  proceedings  by  means 
of  an  official  director.  In  1869  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  decided  on  carrying  oat  all  new 
railway  extensions. 

The  namber  of  miles  of  railroad  open  to 
traffic  in  the  beginning  of  1882  was  9,876,  of 
which  4,d9Q  were  gaaranteed  lines,  and  5,285 
were  state  railroads.  The  namber  of  passen- 
gers on  Indian  railroads  rose  from  15,999,638 
in  1869  to  52,289,865  in  1881. 

PMHMke  aad  Tstogimphy*— The  namber  of 
letters,  newspapers,  and  parcels  which  passed 
throagh  the  Post-Office  in  1881  was  158,666,- 
856,  having  increased  from  89,561,685  in 
1872. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in 
1881  was  19,679  miles,  having  increased  from 
15,836  in  1872.  The  length  of  wires  in  1881 
was  54,818  miles.  The  total  receipts  were 
£452,872 ;  the  expenses,  £310,871.  The  total 
namber  of  messages  sent  was  1,658,647.  The 
namber  of  offices  was  254. 

He  Amy. — ^The  total  namber  of  British 
troops  stationed  in  India,  according  to  the 
army  estimates  for  1888-'84,  is  61,641.  The 
strength  of  the  native  army  is  126,088. 

nauictii — ^The  receipts  and  expenditares,  as 
given  in  the  dosed  accoants  of  the  last  three 
years  pablished,  amoanted  to  the  following 
sams: 


TEAR. 


tOTM   hi 


6M9»,6(»  49,814,060 
«8,484,e66  55419,051 
72;»0,978|  flS,188,80i 


Kzpndl" 
torn  ia 


18,S61,89« 
14,547,064 
14,490,585 


Ttlal 


68,165.856 
69,667,616 
76^604.888 


He  PafeBe  DeM.— The  total  amoant  of  the 
public  debt  was  £59,948,814  in  1857.  In  the 
next  five  years  it  rose  to  £99,652,053.  Be- 
tween 1862  and  1868  about  £^500,000  were 
paid  off,  bat  in  the  fifteen  years  following 
aboat  £89,000,000  were  added  to  the  debt 
The  amoant  on  March  31,  1881,  was  £157,* 
888,879. 

Uad  Srttlfsatei — ^The  land  revenue  consti- 
tutes over  one  third  of  the  total  income  of  the 
Government.  Before  the  mutiny  it  famished 
more  than  half  of  the  receipts  of  the  East  In* 
dia  Company.  The  share  of  the  Government 
in  the  profits  of  the  land  has  been  determined 
in  the  different  provinces  by  varioas  settle- 
ments. The  settlements  in  Bengal  and  Benares 
are  permanent,  those  in  other  parts  of  India 
subject  to  periodical  revision.  The  older  set* 
tlements  give  the  state  about  two  thirds  of 
the  annaal  profits  of  the  soil.  In  the  revised 
settlements  recently  made  the  share  of  the 
Government  is  aboot  one  half  of  the  natural 
rent. 

In  Bengal  the  land  is  chiefly  owned  by  sem* 
indare.  The  settlement  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  in 
1793,  in  order  to  create  a  class  of  loyal  local 
magnates  throughout  the  country  and  to  assimi- 
late the  land  system  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 


confiscated  the  lands  of  the  ryots  and  bestowed 
them  upon  the  former  collectors  of  the  taxes, 
who  were  vested  with  the  entire  ownership  of 
the  soil.  In  recent  times,  since  the  zeminoars 
have  proved  a  useless  class,  while  the  ryots 
have  suffered  greatly,  there  has  been  a  desire 
to  undo  the  act  of  Lord  Oomwallis.  It  has 
finally  been  decided  that  the  zemindtf  s  are  not 
absolute  proprietors,  and  an  important  part  of 
their  proprietary  rights  has  been  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Bengal  tenancy  bill,  enacted 
in  1888. 

The  main  objects  of  the  bill  are  to  give  rea- 
sonable security  to  the  tenant  in  the  occupa* 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  his  land,  aod  idso  to 
secure  the  landlord  in  the  settlement  and  re- 
covery of  his  rent.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
realize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  principles  of 
the  Irish  Land-Leagoe  party  enunciated  in  the 
'*  three  F's  *' — fair  rent,  fixed  tenure,  and  free 
sale. 

Local  SelMeveniMeBt — Lord  Bipon*s  scheme 
for  the  tentative  introduction  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment by  representative  native  bodies  was 
initiated  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil for  the  Central  Provinces  early  in  January. 
Each  district  is  divided  into  circles,  formed  by 
aggregating  several  villages;  a  number  of  these 
circles  are  combined  into  a  group,  and  their 
local  affairs  are  administered  by  a  local  board 
for  each  group.  These  local  boards  are  com* 
posed  of  the  executive  head-men  of  the  villages 
within  the  group ;  representatives  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  professional  classes,  elected  by  them 
or  appointed  on  their  behalf ;  and  a  number, 
not  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  whole,  nomi* 
nated  by  the  Govemment  The  local  boards 
are  supervised  by  district  councils,  a  part  of 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  them,  a 
part  are  nominated  by  the  Government,  ana  a 
part  are  representatives  of  the  educated  classea. 
The  local  boards  are  intrasted  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  mar- 
kets wells,  famine-relief  works,  tree-planting, 
pounds  and  ferries,  etc. 

Ifee  Bberl  ML— The  promises  made  by  the 
present  British  Cabinet  to  develop  native  self- 
government  are  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
advocated  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  initiated  by 
Lords  Mayo  and  Northbrook  in  the  decentrali- 
zation of  finances  and  the  establishment  of 
municipal  councils.  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
reforms  already  begun  by  Earl  Dalhoasie,  but 
arrested  and  delayed  until  the  present  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Sepoy  rebellion.  This  policy 
has  been  opposed  by  the  Conservative  par^, 
in  sympathy  with  the  military  class  and  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  c^oials, 
used  to  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  who 
look  upon  India  chiefiy  as  a  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Engli^  administrative  talent,  and  think 
that  the  country  would  fall  into  chaos  and 
anarchy  if  the  English  rule  were  removed,  and 
that  this  can  only  be  maintained  by  tyranny 
and  military  power.  Believing  it  necessary  to 
treat  the  Hindoos  as  a  conquered  race^  they 
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think  it  essential  to  presenre  broad  legal  dis-  dlscliarging  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  in  Oal- 
tinctions  between  the  races.  Race  prejudice,  cntta,  was  the  only  person  who  would  be  im- 
which  is  a  universal  feeling,  and  is  strongest  mediately  affected  bj  the  change.  Another 
among  the  most  ignorant,  is  largely  responsible  native  member  of  the  covenanted  civil  service 
for  this  sentiment,  which  is  less  justified  than  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
formerly,  since  a  considerable  class  of  natives  over  Europeans  in  1884.  Not  more  than  five 
have  received  a  European  education,  while  a  would  become  eligible  within  five  years,  and 
class  of  degraded,  ignorant,  and  idle  Europeans  very  few  for  many  years  to  come.  ^  Tet  the 
has  accumulated  in  the  cities.  It  was  owing  introduction  by  Mr.  Ubert  of  the  criminal  pro- 
to  this  idea  that  the  natives  must  be  treated  as  cedure  amend inent  bill  in  the  Supreme  Ooun- 
an  inferior  and  servile  race  that  the  Govern-  cil,  embodying  the  reoonunendadons  of  the 
ment  met  with  sudden  and  unexpected  oppo-  minority  of  the  provincial  officials,  raised  a 
sition  to  a  proposed  law  of  slight  importance,  storm  of  protests.  The  Ilbert  bill  proposed  to 
but  from  whicn,  in  view  of  their  general  poll-  empower  the  Gk>vemment  to  appoint  to  (he 
oy,  they  were  unwilling  to  recede.  A  native  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  witii  jurisdiction 
member  of  the  Oivil  Service,  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta,  over  Europeans,  subject  to  the  righto  of  appeal 
called  attention  in  January,  1882,  to  the  anoma-  and  trial  by  a  mixed  jury,  such  persons  as  it 
Ions  position  of  native  magistrates  and  sessions  thinks  fit  from  among  the  members  of  the 
judges.  Native  jndg^  in  presidency  towns  covenanted  civil  service  and  the  statutoiy  n»- 
have  jurisdiction  over  Europeans ;  but  when  tive  oivil  service,  or  from  among  the  assistant 
transferred  or  promoted  to  a  position  in  the  commissioners  in  non-regulation  provinces,  or 
Mofussil,  or  country  districts,  they  lose  this  cantonment  magistrates, 
right,  although  it  is  exercised  by  their  assistants,  The  opposition  to  the  Ilbert  bill  was  almost 
if  of  European  birth.  In  accordance  with  the  universal  m  the  European  community.  It  bore 
usual  practice,  the  Indian  Gk>vernment  sub-  the  character  of  a  somewhat  artificial  agita- 
mitted  the  question  to  the  local  administrations  tion,  fomented  by  the  class  whose  prospects  of 
for  their  aavice.  Among  the  provincial  gov-  power  and  emolument  were  impaired  by  the 
emors  and  their  councils  there  was  a  general  policy  of  the  Government  to  throw  open  the 
agreement  of  opinion  in  favor  of  removing  the  dvil  service  as  far  as  practicable  to  native^ 
anomaly,  and  recommending  the  Secretary  of  and  to  develop  the  principle  of  local  self- 
State  to  sanction  a  bill  which  will  give  native  government.  The  Ilbert  bill  offered  a  tangible 
magistrates  the  powers  conferred  upon  Euro-  ground  for  opposition  which  appealed  to  popu- 
peans  of  the  same  grade,  except  in  the  matter  lar  passion  and  prejudice.  Its  opponents  made 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  should  be  re-  the  best  use  of  the  opportunity  to  stir  up  race 
stricted  by  confining  the  office  of  justice  of  the  animosities  and  to  provoke  retorts  from  the 
peace  and  the  power  of  trying  European  Brit-  native  journalists  and  orators,  who  possess  a 
ish  subjects  to  persons  who,  whether  native  or  talent  for  vituperation.  The  bolder  and  more 
European,  have  received  a  training  calculated  far  seeing  Indians  pointed  out  that  if  the  Eng- 
to  fit  them  for  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  lish  do  not  allow  and  encourage  the  develop- 
In  harmony  with  English  judicial  notions.  The  ment  of  free  institutions,  which,  with  the 
same  point  was  raised  during  the  discussion  of  spread  of  English  education  in  India,  the  peo- 
the  criminal  procedure  code  in  the  Legislative  pie  had  learned  to  understand,  they  would 
Oouncil  in  1872.  copy  their  European  masters  in  establishing 
Prior  to  1872,  Judicial  officers  outside  the  freedom  by  revolution.  The  impossibility  of 
presidency  towns  were  not  permitted  to  pass  holding  India  by  the  sword  was  shown,  and 
sentences  of  imprisonment  on  European  Brit-  the  fact  recalled  that  it  was  the  fidelity  of 
ish  subjects,  wno  were  sent  to  a  presidency  Indians  which  rescued  English  power  in  1857. 
town  for  trial  by  a  Jury  before  the  BLigh  Court.  Such  expressions  were  cited  by  the  Anglo- 
When  the  criminal  procedure  code  of  1872  Indians  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  belief 
was  under  discussion,  it  was  proposed  to  abol-  that  the  days  of  the  English  .So;  were  nnm- 
ish  this  privilege.  The  proposition  to  confer  bered,  and  that  the  reforms  offered  the  Indians 
the  Jurisdiction  on  all  superior  magistrates,  in  the  direction  of  self-government  and  the 
native  and  European,  was  negatived  by  a  ma-  equality  of  the  races  were  the  outcome  of  fear 
jority  of  two  votes.    A  compromise  was  ar-  and  weakness. 

rived  at,  whereby  district  Judges  and  magis-  The  ground  for  opposing  the  Ilbert  bill  was 

trates  who  were  themselves  Europeans,  and  that  it  abolished  a  distinction  founded  upon 

Iustioes  of  the  peace,  were  granted  a  certain  race.  The  specific  reasons  why  it  was  un- 
imited  jurisdiction  over  European  British  sub-  advisable  to  give  native  magistrates  power  to 
jeots,  and  allowed  to  pass  upon  them  sentences  inflict  punishment  on  Europeans,  or  to  decide 
of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year;  while  cases  between  Englishmen  and  natives,  were 
the  more  serious  offenses  remained  triable,  as  that  the  Hindoos  were  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
before,  only  by  the  high  courts.  justice  and  truth  innate  in  the  English  charac- 
In  presidency  towns  the  native  magistrates  ter.  It  was  said  that  in  the  tea  districts  and 
exercise  the  same  Jurisdiction  over  Europeans  other  parts  of  the  country  natives  would  bring 
that  they  do  over  natives.  Mr.  Gupta,  who  had  false  and  interested  complaints  against  plant- 
received  an  appointment  in  the  Mofussil,  after  ers'  assistants,  railway  officials,  etc.,  supported 
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by  peijared  testimony,  which  is  notorioasly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  service 
obtainable  for  a  couple  of  rupees,  and  that  the  would  be  largely,  if  not  ezclnsively,  filled  by 
native  magistrates,  unskilled  in  the  sifdng  of  natives.  The  law  opening  the  service  to  na- 
evidence  and  biased  by  race  prejudice,  would  tivea  who  should  prepare  and  pass  their  exami- 
decide  in  favor  of  the  native  suitors  and  com-  nations  in  England  was  considered,  however, 
plednants.  The  effect  would  be  to  frighten  to  open  the  gate  too  widely.  Lord  Salisbury, 
English  capital  which  was  needed  for  the  de-  therefore,  reduced  the  maxim um  age  from  tw en- 
velopment of  the  country.  The  plain  ground  ty-one  to  nineteen  years,  ostensibly  in  order  to 
was  taken,  when  the  agitation  was  under  way,  give  the  successful  candidates  time  to  pursue 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  abolish  distinctions  their  studies  in  the  universities  before  entering 
between  the  conquering  and  the  conquered  upon  the  service.  By  this  regulation  the  na- 
race.  The  privileged  position  claimed  by  the  tives  were  almost  entirely  precluded  from  the 
British  population  with  such  unanimity,  it  was  competition,  though  they  had  been  more  snc- 
agreed,  was  not  an  anomaly,  since  the  Indian  ceesful  than  the  English  youth,  and  often 
laws  recognized  a  variety  of  distinctions  be-  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  ezami- 
tween  the  different  ranks,  castes,  and  religions  nations. 

of  the  natives.  The  excitement  attending  the  discusnon  of 

The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  as  the  Ubert  biU  was  heightened  by  an  incident 

much  warmth  in  England  as  in  India.    The  which  added  fresh  ftiel  to  the  animosities  of 

minority  of  the  returned  Indian  officials  op-  race.    A  judge  of  the  High  Court,  in  deciding 

posed  the  Ilbert  bill.    British  public  opinion  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  a  family  idol, 

was  influenced  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  after  first  consulting  a  number  of  Brahmans  as 

and  to  a  large  extent  accepted  their  arguments,  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  ordered  the 

In  India  the  demonstrations  and  meetings  in  object  to  be  brought  into  court.    A  prominent 

opposition  to  the  Ilbert  bill  gave  rise  to  counter-  native,  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  English 

demonstrations  in  its  favor.    By  the  natives  organs  of  the  native  party,  characterized  it  as 

Lord  Ripon  was  praised  in  extravagant  terms,  an  act  of  indignity  and  sacrilege.    The  judge 

The  great  minority  of  the  English  population  thereupon  committed  the  native  gentieman  to 

were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  Government  prison  for  contempt  of  court,  and  by  this  ac- 

policy,  while  the  natives  of  all  ranks  and  classes  tion  excited  the  indignation  of  tbe  entire  native 

were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Ilbert  biU  and  community. 

the  policy' of  which  it  was  the  index.    The  agi-  The  agitation  against  the  Ilbert  bill  induced 

tation  called  forth  expressions  of  the  views  and  the  Government  to  call  for  another  expression 

wishes  of  the  indigenous  community.    One  of  of  views.    Tbe  opinions  of  the  officials  this 

their  strongest  desires  was  that  the  covenanted  time  were  opposed  to  the  bill  unless  modified, 

civil  service  should  be  rendered  more  acces-  The  heads  of  departments  and  judges  were 

sible  to  Indians.    Tbe  uncovenanted  civil  ser-  about  equally  divided ;  but  of  the  subordinate 

▼ice,  embracing  the  offices  of  the  lower  'grades,  officials  the  great  majority  of  the  Europeans 

is  free  to  all  natives  who  pass  an  Enghsh  ex-  were  opposed  to  the  biU,  while  all  the  natives 

amination.    The  rush  for  Government  appoint-  were  in  its  favor. 

ments  is  so  great  that  thousands  pass  ttiroogh  In  December  a  compromise  was  arranged  be- 

tlie  colleges  and  attain  the  degrees  of  bachelor  tween  the  Government  and  the  Anglo-Indian 

of  arts,  bachelor  of  law,  etc.,  for  whom  there  Association,  whereby  only  native  district  judges 

are  no  places.    Fully  two  thirds  of  the  places  should  exercise  inrisdiction  over  Europeans, 

in  the  uncovenanted  civil  service  are  already  who  should  furthermore  be  entitled  to  trial 

filled  by  natives,  the  rest  being  held  by  £u-  before  a  jury  containing  a  majority  of  Euro- 

ropeans  and  Eurasians.     The  Hindoos  who  peans.    This  right  is  extended  to  non-jury  dis- 

have  received  a  European  education,  chiofiy  in  tricts,  though  the  district  magistrate  be  an 

the  hope  of  obtaining  an  official  appointment.  Englishman. 

are  objects  of  contempt  and  derision  to  the  IHDIAMA.  Stale  fifiWiiti — ^The  following 
English,  educated  or  uneducated.  The  na-  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  €rov- 
tives,  confident  of  their  ability  to  sustain  any  emor,  Albert  G.  Porter,  Republican ;  Lieu- 
intellectual  test  with  the  English,  now  de-  tenant-Govemor,  Thomas  Hanna;  Secretary 
manded  that  the  covenanted  civil  service  ex-  of  State,  William  R.  Myers ;  Treasurer,  John 
aminations,  which  open  the  way  to  the  highest  J.  Oooper;  Auditor,  James  H.  Rice;  Attor- 
posts  under  the  Government,  should  be  held  ney-General,  Francis  T.  Hord;  Superintend- 
in  India  as  well  as  in  London ;  and,  in  order  ent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Holcombe. 
that  the  Hindoos  may  acquire  sufficient  famil-  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  William  £.  Nib- 
iarity  with  the  English  language,  that  the  maxi-  lack,  George  Y.  Howk,  Byron  E.  Elliott, 
mum  age  should  be  raised  from  nineteen  to  Allen  ZoUars,  and  William  A.  Woods,  Jna- 
twenty-one  years.    The  opening  of  the  cove-  tices. 

nanted  civil  service  to  natives,  the  branch  LsgUaltve  ^takm* — ^The  Legislature  convened 

which  leads  to  the  superior  appointments,  in  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  a<youmed  in  the 

which  enormous  salaries  are  paid,  was  ap-  early  part  of  March.    An  important  subject, 

proved  under  the  conservative  administration  which  received  early  attention  and  full  dis- 

of  Lord  Lytton  also,  who  declared  that  he  oussion,  was  that  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
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ments.  It  was  finallj  decided  by  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  of  20  (mostly  Democrats)  to  28  (mostly 
Republicans)  that  the  oonstitntional  amend- 
ments favoring  prohibition  and  woman  saf- 
frage,  which  were  adopted  at  the  previous 
session,  were  not  legally  pending,  and  could 
not  be  considered  except  as  entirely  new  mat- 
ter. The  point  upon  which  the  decision  was 
made  was  that  the  amendments  were  not  set 
oat  in  full  in  the  jonmals  of  the  last  session, 
as  provided  by  the  Oonstitation.  bat  were 
merely  indicated  by  their  titles. 

Among  the  acts  of  this  session,  those  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  benevolent  instita- 
ticins  of  the  State,  relating  to  the  Hoase  of 
Refage,  abolishing  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Knightstown  and  converting  the  institution 
into  an  Asylum  for  Idiotic  OMldren,  and  the 
metropolitan  police  bill  for  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  State,  have  been  characterized  as  parti- 
san. The  appropriation  bills  ibdled  to  pass. 
The  Senate  passed  sixty-four  House  biUs,  and 
the  House  passed  fifty-foar  Senate  bills.  Some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  foUow : 

1.  The  deoedento'  estate  act  All  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  Isw  of  1881  have  been  repealed. 

2.  The  road  law  of  1881  has  been  repealed  through- 
out, and  in  its  stead  there  is  a  supervisors*  law.  The 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  seoures  work  on  the  high- 
ways as  under  the  law  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1881. 

8.  The  doff  law,  in  view  of  the  wide-spraad  dis- 
aatisfiwtion  that  existed  under  the  tagffing  system 
of  the  law  of  1881,  is  of  importance  to  tne  owners  of 
doffs. 

4.  The  mechanlos'  lien  law  is  also  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  it  aeoores  more  certainly  than  ever  before  in 
this  State  the  wagea  of  laboiing-men  in  a  mechanic' a 
lien  upon  their  employer's  property. 

5.  An  act  to  enable  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  hmds  forfeited  to  the  State  for 
the  use  and  bmieflt  of  the  school  fund,  and  providing 
for  the  deficiency  in  said  school  fund  occasioned  by 
such  sale. 

6.  An  act  regulating  the  business  of  express  compa- 
nies in  the  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
paper  currenoy. 

7.  An  act  creafeinfr  asylums  in  which  to  provide  for 
the  insane  that  are  now  scattered  over  the  State. 

Other  acts  are  those  suppressing  the  so- 
called  *^  graveyard  "  insurance  companies ;  reg- 
ulating the  transaction  of  business  by  express 
companies  of  the  State;  an  act  concerning  for- 
eign insurance  companies;  an  act  to  declare 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  moneys  and 
caases  in  action  held  by  executors,  bequeathed 
or  devised  to  literary,  scientific,  benevolent, 
or  charitable  institutions ;  and  an  act  to  pun- 
ish persons  who  disclose  the  contents  of  mes- 
sages or  conversations  sent  over  telephone 
lines. 

Special  ftagwIsMl  EtocHfi. — An  election  was 
held  on  the  9th  of  January,  in  the  ninth  con- 
gressional district,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The  re- 
sult was  the  choice  of  Oharles  T.  Doxey,  Re- 
publican, over  Thomas  B.  Ward,  Democrat. 

FlMMtii — ^The  following  is  fh>m  the  annual 
statement  of  the  State  Treasurer,  showing  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Oct.  81,  1S88 : 


RICBIFTS. 

Ba]«ieslBTVea«inr,Nov.  M88S $896,019  » 

Transfer  wamuits $684,286  99 

Ket  cosh  receipts 8,808,926  14 

8,888,918  18 

ToUl 14,586,232  65 

DISBUBSmXHTS. 

Transfer  warrants. $684,286  99 

Net  cash  dlaburaements 8,898,U63  47 

4,082JB56  4$ 

Total "isOBwls 

B1CAPITULAT10N. 
Balance  bj  flmds : 
Oeneralfkind  overdraft,  $924  80... 

Gommon-achool  Aind $8,817  2$ 

Swamp-land 2,41$  47 

Bchool-fUnd  rerenao 184,1M  40 

College  ftind,  principal 17,681  71 

College  Ibnd,  bteraat 1,886  70 

Undalmed  eatataa 18,874  11 

Escheated  eatatea 1,067  25 

Excess  of  Uda  to  ainkingfluid....      2,088  02' 

NewStalA-Hoiiaeftuid 824,017  06 

$50<,S51  49 

General  ftmd  overdrawn M4  SO 

Balance  In  Trauoiy  Not.  1, 1888 $508,927  19 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  permanent 
common-school  fund  has  been  increased  $70,- 
747.79,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  fund 
$9,204,858.98,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  State. 

StatfBttoBa — ^The  agricultural  production  of 
1882  was  remarkable.  The  wheat  area  was 
8,068,848  acres,  and  the  production  46,938,648 
bushels.  The  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics observes  that  the  cultiTation  and  growth 
of  wheat  has  developed  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other  staple  crop,  and  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  population.  In  1850  the 
product  per  capita  was  6*80  bushels ;  in  1860 
it  was  12*50  bushels;  in  1870  it  was  16*61 
bushels,  and  in  1880  had  increased  to  28*75 
bushels  per  capita.  The  yield  of  other  crops 
was  proportionately  large,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 


CBora 

Com 

Oats 

biah  potatoea 


n6.69»,797 

1$,6UU»1$ 

7,264kS80 


In  a  rSsumi  of  the  economic  statistics  it  is 
shown  that  in  81  counties  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  mortgage  indebtedness  daring  1882,  and 
that  the  transfers  of  real  estate  amounted  in 
value  to  over  $9,000,000. 

The  apportionment  of  common-school  reve> 
nne,  at  we  close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows : 

Amooat  eoQeeCed  ftom  wmtlea $727,18$  $2 

State  semi-annual  tntereat  on  non-negotiable 

bonds 117.14849 

Balance  In  Treaanrx  at  laat  apportloninwit 6i,67$  99 

Frooi  otlMr  aonraea U^BSl  97 

Total $f«L79129 

Amount  apporttoned 84a,4Sl  89 

Amount  added  to  sbares  of  several  ooantlea,  on 
account  of  errors  In  report  of  enametation ....  870  87 

To  State  Normal  School $10,000  00 

Balance  in  Treasury 2,960  62 

Total  enumeration  of  children,  719,085. 

Pireapita 1 18 
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There  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Beore*  oame  to  this  court  on  appeal  from  the  District 

tarj  of  State  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  Coart  for  Scott  county,  which  gave  judgment 

81, 1883,  80  articles  of  incorporation  and  con-  for  the  plaintiffs  for  heer  sold.    Judge  Seevers 

soHdation  of  railroads,  and  264  of  mannfactur-  delivered  the  opinion,  of  which  the  essential 

ing,  mining,  hanking,  insurance,  and  huilding  points  follow : 

and  loan  companies.  At  a  special  election  on  June  27, 1882,  the  elect- 
New  insane  hospitals  are  to  be  erected  at  ors  of  the  State,  by  a  migority  of  about  80,000,  rati- 

Eransville  and  Logansport.  fi<^d  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which,  it  is 

At  the  southern  prison  a  new  ceU-house,  with  ^^''V^^l  ^^  been  previously  agreed  to  by  the  18th 

«ii  n,o.^^*«.  ^^w.^^^;^^^^^   ««,i    :*»...^»^J.^»4.  *^d  19th  General  Assembhes,  prohibiting  the  manu- 

all  modern  conveniences  and  improvements,  f^cture  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  a?  a  beverage. 

has  been  completed  and  f  nrnished,  contaming  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer. 

cells  for  400  convicts.  The  qnestion  is  fairly  presented  in  the  record  in 

The  total  number  of  convicts  in  prison  at  *^  <**®  whether  the  amendment  aforesaid  has  been 

the  beginnmg  of  the  fiscal  year  was  690,  at  the  oo^*»tutioMaiy  agreed  to  and  adoipted.    The  vali<% 

,     •'^""*"B  ^*   ^  jlTTi-  •' ~.,              '    \)ra  of  the  amendment,  and  whether  the  same  now  oonsti- 

close  of  the  year  548,  the  daily  average  578.  totes  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  depends  upon  the 

The  daily  average  m  1879  was  624;  showing  a  question  whether  the  18th  General  Assembly  agreed 

decrease  in  five  vears  of  46.  to  the  amendment  which  was  ratified  and  adopted  by 

taipenyMS.— A  session  of  the  Grand  Temper-  ?V^®?{p"j  o'£^/7**®*^f  ^^  amendment  was  agreed 

ance  Council  of  Indiana  was  held  in  Indiag.  Sa^L^fed  WctnTti?^^^^^^  ^^  '^"^  "^' 

ohs  m  September,  with  an  attendanoe  of  about 

200  ddogatesy  representing  42  counties.    The  '^^  engrossed  joint  resolution,  adopted  by 

executive  committee  of  the  council  submitted  a  ^<^^^  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  18th 

report,  reviewing  the  temperance  work  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 

State,  as  follows :  emor^  was  as  follows : 

For  the  past  two  years  and  more  almost  the  entire  *^  No  person  shall  manuikcture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or 
effort  of  the  oounoil  naa  been  direoted  toward  seour-  keep  for  sale  as  a  beverage,  any  intoxicating  liquon 
ing  prohibition  throuffh  the  means  of  an  amendment  whatever,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer." 
to  our  State  Constitution.  When  the  election  for  the  This  proposed  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  elect- 
Legislature  was  approaching,  the  propriety  of  submit-  ors  at  a  special  election  held  on  Juno  87,  1882. 
tinff  the  amendment  to  a  popular  vote  became  a  polit-  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  insists  that  the  joint  resolu- 
Iflaf  question,  and  the  temperance  sentiment  among  tion  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  con- 
the  masses  of  the  people  was  strong  enough  to  com-  tained  the  words  "  or  to  be  used,*'  and  that  it  Uien 
pel  the  two  dominant  parties  to  commit  themselves  read  as  follows : 

upon  the  issue.    They  were  not  asked  to  pronounce  **  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or 

in  &vor  of  prohibition,but  simply  of  submission  of  keep  for  «ale  as  a  beverage  or  to  be  used,  any  intozi- 

the  amendment.    The  iXamooratic  par^  pronounced  catins  liquor  whatever,  including  ale,  wine,   and 

against  prohibition,  and  promised  aufanussion  only  as  beer." 

a  last  resort,  and  provided  they  could  not  defeat  it  The  resolution  claimed  to  have  been  agreed  to  by 

beforehand.    The  Kepublioan  party  committed  itself  the  Senate  is  materially  different  in  substance  from 

to  submission,  and,  although  the  result  was  the  defeat  the  one  ratified  bv  the  electors.    Counsel  for  the  ap- 

of  that  party,  the  newly  elected  members  of  the  Leg-  pellant  do  not  claim  this  is  not  so,  as  shown  by  the 

islatnre  were,  a  nuyoiity  of  them,  fkvorable  to  our  journals,  but  their  contention  is  that  the  emnpUed  res- 

oanse,  and  the  defeat  of  the  party  can  be  accounted  oJution  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  President 

for  on  other  grounds  than  that  the  prohibition  amend-  of  the  Senate,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  is  a 

ment  was  unpopular.  verity,  and  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  resolution, 

rp.      .  „      .              ,  ^.                 ■»     ^   t  •■  enrolled,  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  tiie  18th 

The  followmg  resolution  was  adopted :  General  Assembly,  or,  if  this  is  not  so,  that  the  pre- 

Riaohedy  That  we  amend  our  former  msolution,  ponderance  of  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  proiK>si- 

nassed  in  April,  188«,  so  as  to  read  "  that  we  will  vote  tion  that  the  resolution  whi^  was  agreed  to  was  oor- 

for  no  man  for  any  office  who  ia  not  known  to  be  in  rectly  enrolled.  The  plaintiff  contends  that  it  is  made 

£svor  of  prohiUtion."  cl^^r  and  certain  by  an  examination  of  the  Senate 

journal  that  the  words  ^*or  to  be  used"  were  in  the 

IOWA.    State  CSefeiUMBL — The  State  officers  resolution  when  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  that  the 

during  the  year  were  the  following:  Govern-  journal  is  the  best  evidence  of  such  fact. 

or,  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Republican;  Lieoten-  ,,'"»®"  i«  "?>  P^.l»^°.^^  the  Constitution, nor  is 

a*i4-  /i^^A*nr«.    n    IT    Ir...  J:«^ .    c^!v-»* *  there  a  statute  which  by  implication  requires  that  a 

Mt-Governor,  O.H.  Manning;    Secretary  of  joint  resolution  proposii^  to  amend  tiirConstitution 

State,  John  A.  T.  HoU;  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Con-  ghall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 

ger  ;    Auditor,   John   L.   Brown  ;    Attorney-  Houses.    Such  siffninf,  uierefore^  is  not  essential,  and 

Genera),   Smith  McPherson;    Superintendent  may  be  dispensed  witL    There  is  no  provision  of  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Akers;  Regis-  Sfil^S^  V^?j!?\!  T^^^^^^ 

««.  ^^  T A  rua^^   T           rr   Tk              -n  •i       j  enroUeo.    ISut  there  is  a  constitutional  injunction,  to 

ter  of  Land-Office,  James  K.  Powers ;  Railroad  gay  tiie  least,  tiiat  it  shall  be  entered  on  tiie  joumils. 
Uommissioners,  A.  R.  Anderson,  Peter  A.  Day,  In  a  constitutional  sense  the  journals  constitute  and 
and  James  Wilson,  succeeded  by  L.  S.  C(>ffin.  are  the  primary  evidence,  and  the  enrolling  and  sign- 
Judiciary  —  Supreme  Court :  Chief  -  Justice,  ?»»  •*  *^T«  stated,  at  beat  are  only  secondary  evi- 
Jjonee   G.  Day ;    A««ciate  Jostice^   Anstin  t^A^i^^^v^SL^irboS^L^ori^^'''" 

T^„.   *^??  «    ^®^^'  •'*"•■  ^-  Ko'*»rock,  tCo  journal  of  the  House  of  the  18th  General  As- 

and  WiUiam  H.  Seevers.  semblv  fails  to  set  out  or  even  show  the  substance  of 

He  PrMMtery  AacBtecat. — The  decision  of  the  substitute  or  amendment  of  the  House  joint  reso- 

the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Koehler  h  lotion  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate.    Su<^ 

W^nst  HiU  (^  «  Annn.1  Oyclop«dk  "  K^e„'°li^S»dl*SS.  SoSf  .aXh"^  J'm/S? 

lor  1882),  was  rendered  January   ISth.     It  that  the  House  oonoamd  in  the  Senate  subetitubef 
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and  therefore  the  House  journal  tkilB  to  show  that  it 
adopted  the  aame  resolution  which  waa  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

When  tne  19th  General  Assembly  came  to  consider 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  ame  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  in  the  18th,  it  did 
BO  in  Uie  following  manner  and  form,  omitting  ma- 
terial portions  thereof: 

Segtion  26.  No  person  shall  manu&cture  for  sale, 
or  sell,  or  keep  for  sole,  as  a  bevera^,  any^  intoxi- 
cating liquors  whatever,  including  ue,  wme,  and 
beer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  *^  or  to  be  used  *' 
are  not  in  thia  resolution,  and  that  the  19th  Qencral 
Assembly  aetcrmined  in  substance  that  such  words 
were  not  in  the  resolution  when  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  18th. 

We  are  aware  of  the  rule  which  universally  obtains, 
that  a  statute  should  not  be  declared  unconstitutional 
unless  it  clearly  appears  to  be  so.  It  follows  that  this 
rule  should  be  applied  to  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Mindful  of  this  rule,  and  feeling  its  full  force,  it 
is  possibly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  felt  forced  to 
declare  that  the  amendment  in  question,  which  was 
ratified  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  electors,  has  not 
been  constitutionally^  adopt^. 

The  result  is,  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court 
must  be  affirmed. 

Judge  Beck  dissented. 

A  convention  of  the  friends  of  temperance 
was  immediately  called,  to  meet  in  Des  Moines 
on  the  7th  of  Febraary,  for  consultation.  The 
convention  adopted  among  others  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Heaolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this 
convention  that  the  Executive  and  the  General  As* 
sembly  should  immediately  take  steps  to  put  in  force 
and  effect  the  will  of  tlie  people  as  expressed  by  the 
vote  of  the  27th  day  of  June  last,  by  providing  by  an 
extra  session  called,  at  as  early  a  oate  as  can  legally  be 
done— 

1.  For  a  submission  of  a  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  CoQ:ititution  of  Iowa. 

8.  For  such  other  relief  by  statutoiy  law  as  will  re- 
lieve the jpeople  and  the  homes  of  the  State  firom  the 
ourse  of  the  liquor-traffic. 

The  Governor  declined  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion. An  application  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
oase  was  made  to  the  court,  on  the  following 
grounds,  and  was  granted : 

1.  The  19th  General  Assembly  bad  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  embraced  in  the  loint  reso- 
lution of  the  18th  General  Assembly,  propos- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  drawn 
in  controversy  in  this  case,  including  the  regu- 


larity of  its  passage,  and  its  judgment  thereon 
is  conclusive  and  can  not  be  reviewed. 

2.  The  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the  19th 
General  Assembly,  in  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
judgment  upon  the  regularity  of  the  action  of 
the  18th  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 
amendment  involved  in  this  case,  and  of  its 
own  action  thereon. 

8.  The  judicial  department  of  the  State  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  political  questions;  and 
can  not  review  the  action  of  the  19th  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  neople  in  the  matter  of 
the  adoption  or  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  rehearing  was  had  on  the  8d  of  April, 
and  the  following  days,  and  on  tlie  2l8t  the 
Oourt  handed  down  an  opinion,  dissented  from 
by  Judge  Beck,  reaffirming  its  former  decision. 

DrlTCi  Wells.— The  decision  of  the  United 
States  Oircuit  Court,  rendered  early  in  May,  in 
the  case  of  William  D.  Andrews  and  others 
agdnst  George  Hovey,  touched  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
Numerous  suits  in  this  and  other  States  de- 
pended on  the  result  of  this  suit.  These  suits 
are  brought  on  reissued  letters  patent  No. 
4,872.  granted  to  Nelson  W.  Green,  one  of  the 
complainants,  under  date  of  May  9,  1871,  the 
original  patent,  No.  78,426,  bearing  date  Jan. 
14,  1868,  and  having  been  issued  for  an  ^'im- 
proved method  of  constructing  artesian  wells." 
The  decision  holds  the  reissued  patent  invalid, 
because  it  is  broader  than  the  original  patent, 
and  contains  matters  not  set  out  in  the  original. 
It  also  holds  that  Mr.  Green  abandoned  his  in- 
vention after  he  made  it,  and  before  he  applied 
for  a  patent  It  holds  the  patent  void  also, 
because  wells  had  been  put  down  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  and  Independence,  la.,  before  the 
time  Green  claims  to  have  made  the  inven- 
tion, which  embraced  all  the  principles  claimed 
in  his  patent.  If  this  decision  be  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
relieve  a  vast  nnmber  of  farmers  from  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties. 

FliiB«&—The  following  statement  covers 
the  twenty-one  months  from  Oct.  1,  1881,  to 
June  80,  1888 : 


NABIB  OF  FUND. 


Ckaeral  revenae 

Permanent  scbool  fiind 

TemporsiT  tehool  Aind 

Ctiapon  fUnd 

War  and  defense  Aind 

Agiicnltoral  College  endowment  Aind 

Total 


Balumoobaod 
Get.  1,  1881. 


$91,860  SI 
i,266  fiS 


829  86 
84,i64'72 


$178,661  74 


RaoalpU  ftmn 
Oal.  1,  1881,  to 
JuMiO,  1883. 


$M1^888  19 

1,628  00 

40,896  98 


29377  64 
21,278  02 


TotaL 


$2,607,288  70 

8,789  66 

40,696  98 

829  86 

29,877  64 

106,877  74 


$2,606,2&8  7a     $2,686,906  82 


JHwufiM  fron 
Oet.  1,  1881,  IQ 
Jam  SQi  1883. 


$2,486,672  18 


40,576  92 

178  60 

99,8n  64 

9,498  88 


Dlina 
JuM  80, 18BL 


$71.600  62 

8,789  6$ 

120  01 

151  86 

96,884  86 


$2^18,800  62     $171«604  90 


The  appropriations  made  by  the  19th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  all  been  paid  as  the  same 
became  payable,  and  the  State,  in  every  finan- 
eial^  respect,  is  in  better  condition  than  at  any 
period  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

All  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  have 


been,  so  far  as  their  support  is  concerned, 
maintained  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  State, 
and  without  marked  increase  in  cost,  notwith- 
standing the  advance  in  cost  of  almost  every 
article  necessary  to  their  proper  and  comfort- 
able support 
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The  Auditor  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  wood,  shows  that  the  general  health  of  the 

{)re8ent  two  years,  hased  on  a  two-miU  State  children  has  heen  remarkahlj  good,  notwith- 

ev7,  at  $2,482,600,  an  increase  of  nearly  $75,-  standing  the  necessarily  crowded  manner  in 

000  over  the  previous  period;  and  the  disburse-  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  and 

ments  at  $1,918,820,  leaving  a  balance  subject  sleep.    From  the  24th  day  of  May,  1882,  to 

to  general  and  roiscellaneons  appropriations  of  June  80,  1888,  there  were  65  children  admit- 

$568,780,  or  a  little  in  excess  of  $500,000.    The  ted,  but  there  were,  during  the  same  period, 

State  is  free  from  debt.  •  22  dismissed,  11  deaths,  and  1  deserter,  leav- 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  foots  i^g  in  the  institution  289. 

up  $440,618,880  against  $412,728,902  two  years  The  State  of  Iowa  reporto  2,814  feeble-mind- 

ago.    There  have  been  gains  in  ail  counties  ez-  ed  children,  of  whom  1,960  were,  in  1880,  at 

cept  nine.  The  assessed  value  of  realty  in  towns  home,  neither  provided  for  in  insane  hospitfds 

in  1881  was  $55,528,688 ;  in  1888,  $76,626,670.  nor  institutions  of  this  class. 

Thegreatest  general  increase  has  been  in  the  CeaL — ^The  State  Mine  Inspector  estimates 

northwest  part  of  the  State,  where  the  process  the  coal  production  of  Iowa  for  1888  to  be 

of  breaking  up  new  farms,  the  importation  of  8,881,000  tons,  a  gain  of  750,000  tons  over  last 

stock,  and  the  immigration  of  population  has  year.    About  one  fourth  of  the  whole  is  mined 

been  going  on  steadily.    This  is  incident  to  a  inMahaskacounty,andflveeighthsofthewhole 

comparatively  new  country,*  and  was  to  have  in  Keokuk,  Lucas,  Polk,  Boone,  Webster,  Wa- 

been  expected.    But  in  some  of  the  older  coun*  pello,  and  Appanoose  counties, 

ties  this  increase  has  been  almost  eoualed.  Baaks  aad  iMoaMSi — The  Governor  sajs: 

EspeciaUy  is  tWs  true  in  the  <»ise  of  Polk  j  ^„^  generally  with  the  views  of  the  Auditor 

county,  where  the  valuation  has  taken  a  jump  in  tespect  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  banking 

from  $11,000,000  to  $16,000,000.  interests  of  the  State,  and  tiie  necessity  of  Discing 

flchtslDi — ^From  about  2,400  children  enroUed  the  responsibili^  of  the  supervision  tnereof  upon 

as  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  State's  exist-  SSP®  °^**r  \^^  caj.gi^e  the  requisite  time  thereto. 

T^       iQ>i»r  *u            V      v      •          »^i«w  o  ^**Di,-  q,j^  report  shows  the  number  of  banks  opcrotrnff 

ence,  1847,  the  number  has  increased  with  the  ^j^der  State  law  to  be  seventy-six,  with  a  capital  of 

growth  of  the  State  until,  by  the  last  report,  $8,701,798.12^  snd   deposits  aggregating  $11,200,- 

there  was  a  total  enrollment  in  school  of  464,-  798.10,  as  against  forty-two  banks  in  1875,  with  $2,- 

482;  the  number  of  teachers  has  also  grown  068,402.60  oTo^ital  paid  up  Mid  total  depo^^^ 

#Wv«««    -iQA    n.if;i    QQ  nQi    A»A   M^»   ^^J^^m,^Ji  969,791.72 — an  mcrease  nearly  double,  both  m  num- 

from  124,  until  22,081    are  now  employed,  ter  of  hanks  and  amount  of  capital,  and  treble  in 

and    these  exclusively  in  the  free  common  volume  of  deposits.    The  insurance  report  of  May, 

schools.      In  like  manner,  the  school-houses  1888,  which  is  the  last  yet  issued,  shows  that  the 

have  increased  from  106,  nearly  aU  built  of  ^^^  written  during  the  year  in  the  State  smounted 

logs,  to  11,826,  valued  at  over  $10,000,000.  ^!^fJ;:^^:^jf&  S«  51^"?^"'''°"*  ^^  ^"^^"^ 

iS  the  State  Agricultural  OoUegi  thwe  were  ^*  ^"^  aggregated  $8,089,849.1>9. 

over  800  students  during  the  year.  There  are  eighty-eight  national  banking  in- 
state iHtttitkNU. — Both  the  insane  hospitals  stitutions  in  Iowa,  the  capital  stock  amount- 
are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.     The  ing  to  $7,185,000,  and  the  individoal  deposits 
number  remaining  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Hos-  to  $16,169,064.72. 

pital,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  Jane  80,  1888,  SallnadSi — The  report  of  the  Railroad  Corn- 
was,  males,  286 ;  females,  226 ;  total,  472.  The  missioners  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1888, 
number  at  Independence  at  the  same  date  was,  shows  the  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
males,  828 ;  females,  267 ;  total,  680 ;  a  grand  operation  in  Iowa  to  be  7,014i^  miles.  The 
total  of  males,  569 ;  females,  498 ;  aggregate,  commissioners  estimate  that  the  stock  of  these 
1.052.  Thetotalnnmberof  insane  in  the  State  roads  representing  the  portion  of  them  in 
on  Nov.  1,  1888,  was  1,726,  of  which  number  Iowa,  adaed  to  the  stock  of  the  roads  entirely 
1,001  were  supported  in  the  State  hospitals,  in  Iowa,  amounts,  broad-gauge  roads,  to  $182,- 
519  were  in  the  county  almshouses,  188  in  pri-  895,478,  or  $19,811  per  mUe;  the  narrow- 
vate  asylums,  58  at  homes  of  relatives,  and  15  gauge  roads  to  $1,886,991,  or  $6,481  per  mile, 
confined  in  county  jails.  The  total  amount  of  stock  reported  as  owned 
The  number  of  convicts  at  Fort  Madison  has  by  persons  living  in  the  State  is  $5,164,591.41. 
increased  slightly  over  the  previous  term ;  the  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rail- 
number  remaining  June  80,  1883,  being  878  roads  in  the  State  is  $880,656.67,  which  is 
as  against  841  on  Oct.  1, 1881.  The  Animosa  7^^^  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings, 
prison  is  still  in  process  of  construction,  but  Party  UmimlkM*  —  The  Democratic  State 
nas  so  far  progressed  that  the  convicts  therein.  Convention  met  in  Des  Moines  on  the  6th  of 
numbering  229  at  the  close  of  the  period,  are  June,  and  adopted  a  platform  denouncing 
well  provided  for  in  every  respect.  The  prison  abuses  of  the  civil  service ;  flAvoring  a  tariff 
will  have  a  capacity  exceeding  800.  for  revenue  only;  opposing  constitutional  pro- 
The  whole  number  of  children  at  the  Boys'  hibition,  but  favoring  a  license  law ;  &voring 
Reform  School,  at  Eldora,  is  reported  at  240,  legislative  regulation  of  railways;  and  de- 
those  at  the  Girls'  School,  at  Mitch  eUville,  manding  protection  for  American  citizens  im- 
at  84.  prisoned  by  foreign  governments. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  The  following  nominations  were  made :  For 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Glen-  Governor,  L.  G.  Kinne;  Supreme  Judge,  Wal- 
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ter  I.  Hajes ;   Saperintendent  of  Pablio  In-  in  the  sovereign,  and  u  exercised  through  re- 

straction,  Edgar  B.  Fan*.  sponsible  ministera.    The  legislative  power  be- 

The  Repablioan  State  Oonvention  met  at  the  longs  jointly  to  the  two  hoases  of  the  legisla- 

same  plaoe  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  adopted  a  tare  and  the  King.    The  Senate  is  composed 

platform  denouncing  polygamy ;  favoring  pro-  of  an  imlimited  nomber  of  members,  nominated 

nibition;  denouncing  the  giving  of  railway-  by  the  King,  the  conditions  of  their  nomination 

passes  to  public  officers ;  favoring  a  protective  being  the  occupancy  of  an  important  office, 

tariff;  proposing  a  national  Department  of  In-  distinction  acquired  in  literature,  science,  or 

dustry ;  favoring  exemption  from  attachment  other  honorable  oocupaticm,  or  the  payment  or* 

of  soldiers'  pensions,  or  homesteads  purchased  8,000  lire,  or  francs,  in  taxes  annually.    In  the 

therewith ;    calling  for  amendments   to   the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  a  member  is  allowed  for 

criminal  code ;  favoring  legislation  to  protect  every  40,000  inhabitants.     The  deputies  are 

miners ;  and  approving  the  administration  of  elected  under  the  electoral  law  of  1882,  which 

President  Arthur.    Messrs.  Sherman,  Manning,  introduced  the  icrutin  de  lUte,  by  ballot,  every 

and  Akers  were  renominated  for  Governor,  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pays 

Lieutenant-GK>vemor,  and  Saperintendent  of  taxes  amounting  to  twenty  lire  yearly,  and  can 

Public  Instraotion  respectively.    For  Supreme  read  and  write,  being  entitled  to  vote.    The 

Judge,  Joseph  R.  Reed  was  nominated.  lower  ranks  of  officials  and  the  ordained  clergy 

The  Greenback  State  Oonvention -idso  met  in  are  ineligible.     Senators  and  deputies  serve 

Des  Moines  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  adopted  without  pay.    The  number  of  senators  in  1880 

a  platform  favoring  onrestrioted  coinage;  op-  was  270,  and  the  number  of  deputies  in  1881, 

posing  refunding  of  the  national  debt ;  demand-  608.    Legislation  can  originate  in  either  house, 

ing  an  income-tax ;  favoring  oivil*service  re-  but  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  exclusive 

form;  favoring  a  low  tariff;  demanding  abo-  right  to  vote  money.    The  King,  Humbert  I, 

lition  of  the  railroad  commission;  demanding  bom  March  14,  1844^  the  eldest  son  ofViotor 

equal  political  rights  for  all  men  and  wouien,  Emanuel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  Jan.  9,  1878. 

and  favoring  prohibition.  The  Ministry,  formed  May  29, 1881,  is  com- 

The  following  nominations  were  made:  For  posed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and 

Governor,  James  B.  Weaver;  Lieutenant-Gov-  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agostino  Depretis ; 

emor,  Sanford  Kirkpatrick ;  Supreme  Judge,  Minister  of  Finance,  Agostino  Magliani ;  Min- 

D.  W.  Church ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Li-  ister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  AfiCairs,  B. 

struction,  Miss  Abbie  O.  Oanfield.  Giannuzzi-Savelli,  who  succeeded  Giaoomo  Za- 

A  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Woman's  Suffrage  nardelli  May  25, 1888;  Mmisterof  Foreign  Af- 
Association  was  held  in  Ottamwa  in  October,  fairs,  P.  S.  Mandni :  Minister  of  War,  General 
which  put  forth  a  platform,  the  most  important  Eduardo  Ferrero ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- 
resolution  of  which  was  the  following :  Admiral  del  Santo,  who  in  November,  1883, 

That  the  votes  of  women  are  imperatively  needed  B^cceeded  Vice- Admirol  Baron  F.  Acton ;  Min- 

to  promote  the  interest  of  temperance,  purity,  and  isterofPublicWorks,  J.CJenala,  who  succeeded 

peaoe,  to  give  woman  greater  self-relianoe,  self-respeot,  Antonio  Baocarini,  May  25th ;  Minister  of  Ag- 

and  personal  independence,  and  to  secure  to  woman  a  riculture.  Industry,  and  Commerce,  D.  Berti, 

fair  day's  wages  for  a  fkur  day's  work."  successor  to  Carlo  Miceli ;  MinistS  of  Public 

Heetlti  EetVMt— The  election  in  October  re-  Instruction,  Giambattista  Baccelli. 

suited  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  tioket  Ana  and  Pepalattab— The  total  area  of  the 

The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows:  Sher^  kingdom  is  288,589  square  kilometres,  or  114,- 

man,  164,141;  Einne,  189,082;  Weaver,  28,-  296  square  miles.    The  population,  as  deter- 

089;  Sherman's  plurality,  25,109.    For  Judge  mined  by  the  census  of  Dec.  81,  1881,  was  28,- 

of  the  Supreme  Court  the  vote  was:   Re<3,  459,628,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 

168,825 ;  Hayes,  141,061 ;  Church,  21,447.  For  1,660,274.    The  density  of  population  was  248 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  Akers,  per  square  mile.    The  population  was  divided 

165,878;  Farr,  138,266;  Canfield,  21,928.    To  as  to  sex  into  14,265,888  males  and  14,194,245 

fill  a  vacancy  in  the  6th  congressional  district,  females.    The  number  of  Protestants,  as  ap- 

John  C.  Cook,  Fusion,  was  elected  by  a  vote  proximately  determined  from  the  declarations 

of  14,894  against  14,658  for  Stiles,  Republican,  of  ministers,  was  in  1881  about  62,000,  of  whom 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  will  be  22,000  were  Waldenses  of  the  Yaudoia.    The 

number  of  Israelites  was  about  the  same.  The 
number  of  strangers  at  the  end  of  1881  was 
59,956,  of  whom  15,790  were  Austrians,  12,104 
Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,802  English,  5,284  Ger- 
mans, 1,286  Americans,  and  the  rest  of  Russian, 
Greek,  and  other  nationalities. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe,  con-  The  number  of  marriages  in  1881  waa  280,- 

stitnted  in  1861,  when  Victor  Emanuel  assumed  148;  births,  1,116,879;  deaths,  819,435;   ex- 

for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  title  of  oess  of  births,  296,944. 

King  of  Italy,  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution  The  only  colonial  possession  of  Italy  is  the 

granted  by  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  to  Sar-  Bay  of  Assab,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea; 

dinia  in  1848.    The  executive  power  is  vested  area,  248  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1881, 1,800  aoai& 


divided  as  follows : 
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EHlgntlM. —  Emigration  vas  small  before 
the  establiflhment  of  the  klDgdom.  In  recent 
years  Italians  emigrate  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
zor  laborers  on  railroads  or  simikr  works. 
They  nsaally  return  with  their  savings  to  their 
homes.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1869  was 
28,040;  in  1870,  81,500;  in  1871,  100,170;  in 
1872,  116,272;  in  1878,  80,716;  in  1874,  61,- 
200;  in  1875,  26,872;  in  1876,  108,807;  in 
1877,09,218;  in  1878,96,268;  in  1879,  119,- 
881;  in  1880,  119,901;  in  1881,  185,882;  in 
1882,  161,662.  Thenumberof  Italians  residing 
abroad  in  1871  was  estimated  to  be  about  476,- 
408.  The  number  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  estimated  at  70,000.  The  number 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1882,  was  82,169 ;  in  1882-'88, 
81,792. 

CMnNNS. — ^The  total  values  of  imports  and 
exports,  for  each  of  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1882,  were  as  follow : 


YCABS. 


187S. 
1874. 
18T5. 
18T6. 

isn. 

18T8. 
1879. 
1S80. 
188t. 
1889. 


1,987,889,774 
i;)0«,99i,88d 
1,91&,061,015 
i;880,147,890 
1464,808,088 
1,070,809,615 
1,988,044,668 
1,991819,701 
1,996,600,000 
1,84^400,000 


Lin. 
1,188,048.868 

986,468,589 
1,057,161,060 
1,916,991,905 

966,68&^ 
1,040,788,484 
1,100,961,109 
1,180,608,819 
1,199^000 
l,16^800,000 


The  imports  of  grain  were  81*8,  the  exports 
77'1  milhon  francs  in  value;  the  exports  of 
wine,  48  millions;  imports  of  tobacco,  26*8 
minion  francs;  exports  of  fruits,  seeds,  etc., 
61*9,  imports  17*6  million  francs;  exports  of 
animals  and  animal  food  products,  114*2,  im- 
ports 76-9  million  francs;  imports  of  coal  and 
fuel,  64'4  millions;  of  metals,  88*2  millions; 
exports  of  minerals  and  stones,  68*3  miUions ; 
of  hides,  leather,  etc.,  16*9,  imports  62*1  miU- 
ions; exports  of  textile  materials,  866*2,  im- 
ports 190*4  million  francs;  exports  of  pottery 
and  glass,  12*8,  imports  9*6  million  francs; 
Imports  of  metal  manufactures,  18*9,  of  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  41  '7  millions ;  imports  of  yams, 
64*6,  exports  14*6  million  francs;  imports  of 
textile  manufactures  and  articles  of  dress, 
160*8,  exports  28*9  million  francs;  exports  of 
iewelry  and  objects  of  art,  87*4  million  francs ; 
imports  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  69*1,  ex- 
ports 47*6  millions;  exports  of  oils,  etc.,  110*6 
millions. 

HavlgatiSB* — The  total  tonnage  entered  at 
Italian  ports  in  1882  was  17,669,956,  of  which 
12,419,876  tons  were  coastting-vessels.  The 
steam  tonnage  entered  was  14,111,111  tons. 
Of  the  6,140,681  tons  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, 1,628,795  were  under  the  Italian,  and 
8,616,786  under  foreign  flags;  of  the  steam 
tonnage,  included  in  the  above,  788,664  tons 
were  Italian,  and  8,214,985  foreign;  total 
steam  tonnage,  4,008,699.  The  tonnage  of 
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vessels  with  cargoes  entered  was  4,127,661, 
cleared,  8,852,064  tons. 

The  merchant  marine  numbered,  in  1882, 
7,528  sailing-vessels,  of  885,286  tons,  against 
7,689,  of  896,859  tons,  in  1881 ;  and  192  steam- 
ers, of  104,719  tons,  against  176,  of  98,698  tons, 
in  1881 ;  total  tonnage  in  1882,  990,004  tons, 
in  1881,  989,067  tons.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered mariners  in  1882  was  181,881. 

SaUrsadSt — The  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1882  was  8,775  kilo- 
metres. The  receipts  in  1881  amounted  to 
191,661,618  lire ;  the  total  cost  of  construction 
on  Dec  81,  1881,  was  2,678,284,808  lire. 

PMt4MBeei — ^The  number  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards  that  passed  through  the  post-office  in 
1881  was  168,878,086;  of  newspapers,  etc., 
154,562,446;  of  postal  orders,  4,022,808.  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  608,695,188  lire. 
The  receipts  were  29,787,818  lire;  expenses, 
25,980,898  lire. 

Tstograpkfli — The  length  of  telegraph  lines,  at 
the  end  of  1882,  was  27,613  kilometres;  of 
wires,  98,799  kilometres.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches was  6,454,942.  The  number  of  private 
domestic  dispatches  was  5,190,909,  agamst  6,- 
015,005  in  1881 ;  of  private  foreign  dispatches, 
621,180,  agdnst  517,599.  The  receipts  were 
12,428,102  lire;  expenses  for  service,  7,974,- 
932  lire;  for  maintenance,  186,766  lire;  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  459,000  lire. 

The  Ani7r— From  65,000  to  75,000  young 
men  are  levied  annually  into  the  standing 
army.  The  rest,  as  they  reach  military  age, 
are  enrolled  in  the  reserve,  and  required  to 
drill  forty  days  annually.  The  law  of  June  9, 
1882,  increased  the  war  effective  by  100,000 
men.  The  standing  army  under  that  law  is 
organized  into  96  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  12  of  bersaglieri,  6  of  Alpine  troops,  98 
companies  in  87  military  districts;  22  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  with  5  depots;  12  regiments 
of  field-artillery  of  10  batteries,  2  brigades  of 
horse-artillery  of  2  batteries,  6  regiments  of 
fortress-artillery  of  12  batteries;  2  brigades 
of  mountain-artillery;  4  regiments  of  engi- 
neers, 2  of  sappers  and  2  of  miners,  1  regiment 
of  pontoniers,  and  1  regiment  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  troops ;  and  11  territorial  legions  of 
carbineers,  besides  1  regiment  of  instruction. 
The  war  effective  of  the  standing  army  is 
maintained  at  690,000  men;  of  the  mobile 
militia,  300,000  men ;  of  the  territorial  militia, 
1,000,000  men.  The  total  strength  of  the  army, 
as  reported  Sept.  30,  1882,  was  1,985,619  men. 

Italy  has  adopted  the  French  plan  of  training 
the  gendarmerie  and  customs  guard  in  military 
operations  and  organizing  them  for  mobiliza- 
tion with  the  army,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war 
their  discipline  and  knowledge  of  arms  can  be 
turned  to  account  in  the  national  defense.  They 
are  schooled  in  the  use  of  the  Yetterli  rifle,  and 
in  case  of  mobilization  will  form  in  battalions. 

The  navy* — ^Thenavy  consisted  on  Jan.  1, 1882, 
of  19  ironclads,  18  screw-steamers,  6  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  17  transport-steamers,  and  12 
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vesselB  for  local  service.  The  iron-clad  navy  the  oonstmotion  of  these  ^^  high-deck  cmiaers'' 
inclades  the  four  most  powerful  men-of-war  is,  to  combine  a  speed  and  facility  of  evolation 
in  the  world,  donble-torret  ships,  each  carry-  which  renders  them  always  prepared  for  at- 
ing  four  100-ton  gons.  The  Dailio  and  Dan-  tack,  and  room  for  enormous  stores  of  coal, 
dolo,  twin  ships,  of  10,660  tons,  are  plated  besides  the  space  taken  np  by  the  ei^ginesneces- 
with  22-inch  armor  throaghont,  and  are  con-  sary  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  with  armor  which 
structed  for  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  hour.  The  the  most  powerful  projectiles  can  not  penetrate, 
Italia,  of  14,000  tons,  has  armor  88  inches  thick  and  guns  which  shall  not  be  inferior  in  power 
at  the  water-line,  and  is  calculated  to  run  16  and  penetration  to  any  which  technical  science 
knots  an  hour.  The  armor-plates  and  arma-  can  produce.  The  fulfillment  of  these  condi- 
ment were  not  completed  in  1888.  The  Le-  tions  necessitates  a  peculiar  form  of  construe- 
Canto,  the  fourth  of  the  colossal  ironclads,  was  tion.  The  Lepanto  nas  a  length  of  keel  of  122 
ranched  March  17,  1888.  Her  keel  was  liud  metres,  an  extreme  breadth  of  beam  of  22*28 
in  August,  1877.  She  is  a  sister-ship  to  the  metres,  and  a  draught  of  9'24  metres.  She 
Italia.  She  measures  122  metres  in  length  can  take  in  8,680  tons  of  coal,  though  the  usual 
and  22^  in  breadth.  Her  displacement  is  14,-  store  is  1,600  tons.  The  four  great  breech- 
500  tons.  The  engines,  of  18,000  horse  power,  loading  Armstrong  guns  are  of  48-centimetre 
give  a  speed  of  17  knots.  She  will  carry  four  calibre.  They  are  above  the  upper  one  of  the 
100-ton  guns  and  eighteen  4i-ton  broadside-  two  closed  and  armored  decks  in  an  armor- 
guns.  The  cost  of  this  vessel  was  nearly  $5,-  plated  redoubt.  The  shield  of  the  revolving 
000,000.  Three  other  monster  ironclads  were  turret  consists  of  steel  plates  66  centimetres 
on  the  stocks  in  1888,  the  Francesco  Morosini,  thick.  Of  the  smaller  guns,  16  in  a  casemate 
at  Venice;  the  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  at  Oastella-  form  a  broadside  battery ;  the  other  two  are 
mare;  and  the  An<&ea  Doria,  at  Spezzia.  The  on  deck.  The  mean  height  of  the  Ship^s  side 
first  two  are  expected  to  be  built  and  equipped  above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  only  six 
before  1887.  The  naval  project  of  1876  is  car-  metres,  though  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
ried  out,  as  far  as  regards  monster  turret-ships,  Dandolo.  The  iron-covered  lower  deck  and  a 
by  the  construction  of  these  seven  vessels.  The  multitude  of  isolated  cubical  water-tight  corn- 
scheme  was  elaborated  by  Minister  St.  Bon,  partments  secure  the  vessel  from  the  danger 
whose  predecessor  in  the  naval  ofiice,  Ribotz,  of  filling  with  water. 

had  first  adopted  the  idea  of  surpassing  other  The  Government  have  ordered,  in  addition 

nations  in  the  development  of   strength  of  to  the  last,  two  first-class  ironclads  of  the 

armor,  and  size  and  power  of  guns,  which  was  Italia  type,  the  construction  of  a  torpedo-ram 

alremly  indicated  as  the  direction  of  daval  built  on  the  model  of  the  Etna,  and  four  small 

progress.    The  Duilio,  which  excelled  in  size  cruisers  of  great  speed,  armed  with  light  guns; 

and  strength  the  Inflexible  and  the  Dnperr^e,  also  18  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  capable  of 

was  begun  by  him  in  1878.    Before  that  time  making  21  knots  an  hour,  of  following  the 

Italy  had  built  an  iron-clad  fleet,  which  was  squadron  in  all  weather,  and  of  steaming  three 

on  a  par  with  the  navies  of  other  nations,  times  the  length  of  the  west  coast  without 

when  constructed,  but  was  now  behind  the  taking  in  fresh  coal. 

later  vessels  of  the  great  powers  among  whom  The  Italian  marines  are  now  armed  with 
she  was  ambitious  to  maintain  her  places  The  repeating-rifiee  of  the  Bartoldo  model.  In 
Terribile  and  the  Formidabile  were  built  in  1880  a  large  sum  was  appropriated  for  navsl 
I860,  with  armor  12  centimetres  in  thickness,  stations  and  coast  fortifications.  The  two 
The  Maria  Pia,  San  Martino,  Oastelfidardo.  and  stations  of  Venice  and  Spezzia  are  far  ad- 
Ancona,  begun  two  years  later,  were  ox  the  vanced,  and  the  third  one,  which  was  trans- 
same  strength.  The  Venezia,  Palestro,  and  ferred  from  Naples  to  Taranto,  at  the  head  of 
Principe  Amadeo,  which  were  built  after  1866,  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  fronting  the 
were  somewhat  more  heavily  plated,  and  car-  coast  of  Africa,  was  begun  in  1881  and  is 
ried  a  26-ton  gun  in  the  bow,  and  18-ton  in-  to  be  completed  in  1889,  at  a  total  cost  of 
stead  of  12-toii  broadside-guns ;  but  would  not  16,000.000  francs.  The  harbor  is  good,  and 
bear  comparison  with  the  more  formidable  easily  defensible  by  fortifications  on  the  idands 
irondads  with  which  the  other  naval  powers  at  the  entrance ;  but  the  navy-yard  is  on  the 
were  beginning  to  provide  themselves.  The  Mare  Piccolo,  a  basin  connecting  with  the  bar- 
announcement  of  the  project  for  a  fieet  of  bor  by  two  canals.  One  of  these  is  being 
seven  monster  ironclads,  in  which  the  DniHo  deepened  to  admit  vessels  of  war  to  the  basin, 
was  to  be  outdone,  provoked  a  great  deal  of  which  will  constitute  the  naval  harbor  proper, 
discussion  and  criticism.  Many  held  that  small-  Experiments  were  made  in  the  winter  of 
er  ships,  carrying  guns  ofeauid  power,  but  with  1882-^88  with  the  new  100-ton  gun,  of  forty- 
fewer  in  each  vessel,  woula  meet  the  require-  five  centimetres  bore,  against  armor  forty- 
ments  of  modem  warfare,  and  save  the  Gov-  eight  centimetres  thick,  of  various  oombina- 
emment  from  the  risk  of  having  its  naval  de-  tions  of  metal  and  arrangements  of  the  plates, 
fenses  crippled  by  loss  of  any  of  these  vessels.  The  penetration  was  satisfactory,  and  the  mhi- 
representing  an  investment  of  26,000,000  francs,  istry  recommended  the  construction  of  breech- 
which  is  liable  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  single  tor-  loaders  of  the  same  size  and  pattern  for  ships 
pedo.    The  problem  it  was  sought  to  solve  in  and  coast  fortresses. 
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Tluiice* — The  large  deficits  which  occurred  000  lire.    The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  1888 

for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  hy  more 

kingdom,  amounting  in  the  single  year  of  1866  than  82  million  lire. 

to  617  million  lire,  were  reduced  to  128  mill-  ResmptlM  of  Specie  Piyncats.— On  the  12th 
ions  in  1876.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  of  April  the  treasury  was  ready,  in  accordance 
a  surplus  each  year.  The  revenue  has  nearly  with  the  law  of  April  7, 1881,  to  exchange  gold 
trebled  nnce  1861,  but  the  expenditures  have  or  sUver  for  the  paper  money,  w^hich  hi^  been 
but  slightly  increased  in  fifteen  years.  The  the  currency  of  the  country  for  many  years, 
budget  estimates  for  1881  gave  a  surplus  of  and  was  only  exchangeable  at  a  large  discount 
7,810,869  lire,  but  the  actual  excess  of  receipts  for  French  or  English  gold.  Before  the  date 
in  that  year  amounted  to  60,887,288  lire ;  the  of  resumption  the  discount  sank  to  a  nominal 
receipts  amounting  to  1,018,686,464,  and  the  figure.  The  Government  had  prepared  for  the 
expenditures  to  1,467,648,226  lire.  There  have  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  accumulat- 
been  large  extraordinary  expenditures  in  recent  ing  600  million  lire  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
years,  amounting  to  678  million  lire  in  1882,  operation  of  drawing  this  lar^  supply  from 
in  which  year  new  debts  figured  in  the  extraor-  other  conntries  without  producmg  a  monetary 
dinary  receipts  for  668  millions.  The  total  crisis  had  been  conducted  with  skill  and  fore- 
ordinary  revenue  of  that  year  was  stated  in  thought.  The  stock  at  first  accumulated  con- 
the  budget  as  1,860,842,388  lire ;  extraordinary  sisted  of  444  millions  in  gold  and  166  millions 
receipts,  887,061,600  lire ;  total  receipts,  2,197,-  in  silver.  Through  various  transactions  of  the 
904,028  lire;  total  expenditure,  2,179,408,868  treasury  this  proportion  was  changed,  until,  on 
lire.  the  day  of  resumption,  the  stock  of  metal 

The  budget  for  1883  gives  the  total  ordinary  coined  in  national  pieces  consisted  of  617,222,- 

revenue  as  1,800,868,714  lire;  extraordinary  280  lire  of  gold  coins  and  82,770,780  lire  in 

revenue,  149,818,962 lire;  total  revenue,  1,644,-  five-lire  pieces.    The  stock  of  gold  originally 

861,667.    The  ordinary  expenditures  are  stated  acquired  was  composed  of  bars  and  foreign 

as  1,844,641,100  lire ;  extraordinary  expendi-  coins  to  the  value  of  162,931,686  lire,  national 

tures,  192,686,086  lire;    total,   1,687,226,186  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  246,290,600  lire,  and 

lire.    The  amount  of  new  debts  is  set  down  as  46,777,796  in  drafts  on  other  countries.    The 

28,161,706  lire;   of  sales  of  ecclesiastical  and  168  millions  were  made  up  of  23i  million 

domanial  property,  etc.,  24,172,006  Ure.    The  francs  in  bars,  69}  millious  m  Russian  impe- 

extraordinary  receipts  and  disbursements  for  rials,  68^  millions  in  American  eagles,  10  null- 

the  construction  of  railroads  is  stated  as  89,-  Ions  in  sovereigus,  6}   millions  in  German 

288,807  lire.  crowns,  and  1  million  in  Spanish  coins.    The 

The  public  debt,  which  stood  at  2,487,000,-  largest  sums  were  sent  to  Italy  in  1882,  viz., 
000  lire  in  1860,  was  increased  by  the  deficits,  288  millions  of  gold  and  66}  millions  of  silver, 
which  constantly  recurred  after  the  establish-  against  160  millions  of  gold  and  16  millions  of 
ment  of  the  monarchy,  to  11,162,661,000  lire  silver  in  1881.  The  largest  supply  came  from 
in  1881,  of  which  the  consolidated  debt  consti-  France,  which  furnished  147}  millions,  66} 
tuted  8,079,626,000  lire ;  the  redeemable  debt,  millions  of  French, }  million  of  foreign,  and  80} 
at  8  and  6  per  cent.,  1,667,606,760  lire ;  the  millions  of  silver.  America  supplied  66|t  iiull- 
floating  liabilities,  represented  by  treasury  ions  of  her  own  gold ;  Germany,  6}  millions 
bonds  and  notes,  476,629,260  lire;  and  the  of  her  own  and  60}  millions  of  foreign  gold; 
paper  currency,  940,000,000.  For  the  redemp-  England^  69}  millions  of  foreign  gold ;  Italy, 
tion  of  the  paper  currency  a  loan  of  729,746,-  68}  millions  of  her  own ;  Austria,  foreign  coins 
000  lire  was  raised  in  1881~'82.  Against  the  to  the  amount  of  88}  millions;  Russia,  26} 
paper  currencv  and  treasury  bonds  certificates  millions  of  her  own  gold ;  Australia,  10  mill- 
of  the  funded  debt,  to  the  amount  of  1,160,-  ions  of  her  own  gold;  Denmark,  6}  millions 
000,000  lire,  were  deposited  by  the  G^ovem-  of  her  own  gold;  Belgium,  2}  millions  of  her 
ment.  The  expenditures  for  interest  provided  own ;  and  Spain,  }  million  of  her  owii  gold, 
for  in  the  budget  of  1888  are  626,666,677  lire,  Switzerland  furnished  }  million  in  gold  and  4} 
of  which  487,649,888  lire  represent  the  interest  millions  in  five-franc  pieces, 
on  the  consolidated  debt;  8,226,000  tire,  the  When  the  treasury  and  the  agencies  through- 
permanent  dotation  to  the  Holy  See,  which  has  out  the  kingdom  were  opened  for  the  exchange 
been  refused  by  the  late  and  the  present  Pope,  of  coin  for  paper,  there  was  a  rush  of  people  to 
and  is  paid  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  fund;  the  counters,  who  were  actuated  mostly  by 
40,702,076  lire,  interest  on  loans  not  inscribed  motives  of  curiosity.  The  actual  amount  re- 
in the  libra  granSs;  88,929,496  lire,  interest  on  deemed,  exclusive  of  the  one  and  two  lire  and 
various  unfunded  debts;  and  11,169,628  lire,  fractional  notes,  which  were  called  in,  was 
interest  on  treasury  bonds  and  other  floating  insignificant,  the  total  for  the  first  day  being 
liabilities.  The  expenditure  for  amortization  only  2}  million  lire.  The  total  amount  of  Gov- 
In  1882  amounted  to  8,671,684  lire.  emment  currency  outstanding  was  960  million 

In  1884  the  tobacco  monopoly  reverts  to  lire,  so  that  when  the  accumulated  600  mill- 
state  administration.  In  the  budget  estimates  ions  are  exchanged  there  will  still  be  860  mill- 
for  1884-^86,  presented  to  the  Chamber  in  ions  of  forced  paper  currency,  which  amount 
November,  1888,  a  surplus  is  shown  of  6,976,-  the  Government  intends  to  leave  in  circulation. 
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in  denominations  of  five  and  ten  franca.    The  and  a  magnificent  army  and  navj,  had  no  need 

600  millions  of  metal  are  to  be  paid  ont  as  soon  to  sue  for  an  alliaooe,  and  only  offers  an  alliance 

as  possible,  and  the  paper  cnrrenoy  to  that  where  she  is  confident  of  its  being  acceptable, 

amount  destroyed,  an  operation  which  will  The  infornml  alliance  has  an  entirely  legiti- 

take  several  years.  mate  and  pacific  object,  and  does  not  involve 

Imdeatlst  IkMsastntlMH. — In  seeking  a  good  an  estrangement  from  France,  with  whom 
nnderstanduig  with  Aastria  and  Germany,  Big-  Italy  is  connected  by  a  commnnity  of  interests 
nor  Depretis  was  obliged,  not  only  to  renounce  and  needs.  One  of  the  main  points  in  the 
the  political  support  of  the  Radicals,  but  to  triple  agreement  is  that  each  of  the  powers 
sustain  a  confiict  with  the  large  section  of  the  shall  not  only  refrain  from  any  hostile  action, 
people  who  imbibe  their  political  ideas  from  but  avoid  courses  which  would  be  likely  to 
France,  and  for  Uie  first  time  to  resr>rt  to  for-  awaken  distrust.  The  Irredentist  agitation,  he 
oible  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Irreden-  asserted,  is  based  on  no  theory  or  principle; 
tist  demonstrations.  Violent  articles  against  otherwise  Italy  would  be  driven  to  reclaim 
Austria  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  The  eze-  Corsica,  Malta,  and  the  canton  of  Ticino,  aa 
oution  of  Oberdank  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  well  as  Trieste,  and  the  Trentino.  The  Gov- 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  made  a  pretext  emment,  through  the  attitude  taken  in  the 
for  anti-Austrian  demonstrations.  In  Decem-  triple  agreement,  which  was  a  pledge  of  peace, 
ber  a  riot  took  place  before  the  Austrian  em-  hoped  in  time  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
bassy  in  Rome.  In  January  a  man  was  sen-  standing  with  France,  as  well  as  to  retain  the 
tenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  throw-  sympathy  of  England^  which  power  was  dos- 
ing a  stone  at  the  carnage  of  the  Austrian  ignated  Italy's  constantly  loyal  friend.  The 
embassador.  On  January  4th  a  printer  was  relations  with  France  were  asserted  to  be  im- 
arrested  for  firing  with  a  revolver  at  the  es-  proving.  The  treaty  of  commerce  was  oon- 
outcheon  over  the  door  of  the  embassy.  Stu-  eluded.  In  the  matter  of  the  abrogation  ot 
dents  and  professors  of  the  universities  took  the  capitulations  in  Tunis,  Italy  followed  the 
part  in  unveiling  a  bust  of  Oberdank  and  other  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  reserved 
demonstrations  of  the  kind.  On  February  27th  ber  definitive  answer  until  a  tangible  proposal 
some  paper  bombs  were  exploded  in  front  of  was  presented,  and  the  details  of  the  system 
the  two  Austrian  embassies  to  the  Quirinal  of  courts  which  France  wished  to  substitute 
and  the  Vatican.  for  the  consular  tribunals  explained  to  the  Gov- 

Fsniga  Belatlottb — ^In  March,  Signor  Mancini  emment.    In  Egyptian  affairs  Italy  had  acted 

delivered  an  important  speech,  in  which  he  ex-  in  harmony  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and 

Slaioed  his  foreign  policy,  and  confirmed  the  declined  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  from 
eclarations  of  the  Hungarian  Premier  regard-  the  consideration  that,  if  the  Italian  fiag  had 
ing  the  triple  alliance.  He  spoke  of  the  cool-  fioated  beside  the  English,  the  French  fiag 
ness  which  existed  previously  between  Italy  would  have  been  unfolded  also  on  the  coast  of 
and  the  Central  European  powers,  caused  by  Egypt,  which  would  have  led  to  complications, 
the  suspicion  that  Italy  in  every  European  ao-  The  minister  denied  that  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tion  sought  to  acquire  some  territorial  accession,  tria  and  Germany  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
the  notion  that  her  army  was  useless  except  free  internal  development  of  Italy.  The  Irre- 
for  defense,  and  the  disquieting  effect  of  the  dentist  movement  he  represented  as  the  work 
radical  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  of  misled  youth  or  of  an  anti-monarchic  minor- 
Irredentist  aspirations  which  were  supposed  ity,  which  utilizes  Irredentism  to  create  em- 
to  prevail  in  Italian  politics.  In  the  Egyptian  barrassments  for  the  Government.  The  Gk>v- 
question  it  was  first  seen  that  Italy  and  the  ernment  would  advance,  he  declared,  in  the 
eentral  powers  had  similar  interests  in  Euro-  direction  indicated,  and  derive  firom  this  course 
pean  politics.  The  refusal  of  Italy  to  join  the  augmented  strengtii  and  security  without  any 
armed  intervention  in  Egypt  on  the  invitation  sacrifice  of  constitutional  liberty,  dignity,  or 
of  Great  Britain  was  justified  on  the  ground  independence. 

that  Italy's  interests  demanded  adherence  to  Italy,  as  well  as  England,  finally  agreed  to 

the  policy  of  opposition  to  the  dual  control  and  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations  in  Tunis, 

to  armed  interveotion  altogether,  and  to  the  The  duiBker.  —  The  new  Chamber,^  chosen 

position  that  the  decision  of  Egyptian  questions  under  the  electoral  law  passed  the  previous  ses- 

should  become  the  common  affair  of  the  great  sion,  assembled  at  the  end  of  November,  1882. 

powers.    The  attitude  of  Italy  in  this  matter.  The  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  was 

and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  largely  re-enforced  through  the  operation  of 

to  Irredentist  demonstrations,  created  a  favor-  the  extended  franchise.    The  Republican  and 

able  impression,  and  led  to  an  understanding  Irredentist  faction  was  determined  to  exert  a 

with  the  German  powers  concerning  their  com-  popular  pressure  on  the  Government  and  con- 

mon  interests  in  the  perpetuation  of  peace  and  strain  Signor  Depretis,  if  possible,  to  retrace 

preservation  of  the  existing  conditions,  though  the  coarse  he  had  taken  in  the  direction  of 

not  to  a  formal  treaty.    He  repelled  the  sug-  conservative  monarchism  and  abandon  his  al- 

gestion  that  Italy  had  been  refused  admission  liance  with  the  Central  European  powers.   The 

to  the  league  between  the  two  empires,  de-  contest  was  begun  in  the  rarliament  by  the 

clariug  that  a  power  with  80,000,000   souls,  refusal  of  a  number  of  deputies  to  take  the  oath 
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of  allegiaiioe.  The  Premier  at  once  bronght  mn  the  ohanoe  of  alienating  the  entire  his- 
in  a  bill  disqnalitying  members  wlio  declined  torioal  Left.  8ignor  Depretis,  in  his  ezplana- 
to  take  the  oath,  or  neglected  to  do  so,  within  tion,  said  that  governments  in  these  times 
two  months  after  their  election.  Signor  Falle-  have  their  task  rendered  difficult  by  the  de- 
roni,  after  twice  revising,  was  ordered  to  leave  mand  of  the  peoples  for  the  too  rapid  aocom- 
the  chamber  by  the  President.  Upon  his  de-  plishment  of  reforms  und  improvements  of 
dining  to  do  so,  except  on  compulsion,  he  was  every  sort,  which  state  of  things  necessitates 
forcibly  ejected.  Signor  Oavalotti,  before  swear-  often  repose  and  reaction.  The  difficulty  of 
ing  allegiance  in  due  form,  on  taking  his  seat  preserving  public  peace  and  order  was  en- 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  members  of  the  nanced,  the  responsibility  greater,  and  yet  the 
Chamber,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  oath  wishes  of  the  country  must  be  taken  account 
for  him  had  no  significance.  of  and  liberty  not  impaired.  In  this  situation 
CaUnet  CrislSt — Since  the  enunciation  of  his  the  Government  neeaed  the  support  not  of  a 
programme  at  Stradella,  Signor  Depretis  had  party,  but  of  all  the  energies  of  Parliament 
commanded  an  overwhelming  majority,  made  and  the  country.  The  acts  of  the  Government 
up  of  the  Right,  who  accepted  the  programme  prove  that  they  have  remained  true  to  the 
and  renounced  all  opposition,  following  Min*  programme  of  the  I^eft  With  respect  to  the 
ghetti,  while  the  other  leaders  retired,  as  well  as  rights  of  association  and  of  assembly,  the  sys- 
tiie  Left,  the  different  sections  of  which  were  rep-  tem  of  constant  and  strict  vigilance  was  adopt- 
resented  in  the  Cabinet.  The  only  opposition  ed,  and  toward  Irredentist  manifestations  a 
was  composed  of  the  advanced  sections  of  the  rigorous  course  was  enjoined  by  circumstances. 
Left,  who,  without  a  definite  programme,  co-  In  extraordinary  events  an  extraordinary  re- 
quetted  with  the  Republican  and  Irredenlsst  sponsibility  must  be  assumed.  In  condusion, 
agitations  in  order  to  embarrass  the  Govern-  he  declared  that  his  actions  were  not  guided 
menl  and  sought  to  break  up  the  fusion  with  by  the  grouping  of  parties  in  the  Chambfrr. 
the  Conservatives  and  initiate  a  new  era  of  Signor  Sicotera  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of 
reforms.  The  situation  created  by  the  alliance  confidence,  which  he  expected  wOuld  separate 
with  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  stringent  from  the  Government  either  the  Right  or  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  repress  pure  Left.  In  the  explanations  which  followed 
Irredentist  a^tations,  seemed  to  present  the  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  two  more  Radi- 
opportunity  desired.  The  Government  was  oal  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  retain  their  port- 
represented  to  the  country  as  suing  for  the  al-  folios;  but  the  section  of  the  party  whicn  de- 
liance  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  being  re-  dared  against  the  Government  was  numerically 
jected,  and  then  finally  securing  admission  to  insignificant.  In  the  vote,  which  was  taken 
the  league  on  the  condition  of  suppressing  ir-  May  18th,  the  majority  for  the  Government  was 
redentism^  republicanism,  socialism,  and  such  848  to  29.  Signor  Depretis  thought  it  best  for 
ebullitions  of  popular  feeling.  The  charge  of  the  Cabinet  to  resign,  so  that  it  could  be  recon- 
having  again  degraded  Italy  to  the  condition  stituted  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat  more 
of  a  vassal  of  Austria  was  more  damaging  than  clearly  defined  political  situation.  None  of  the 
almost  any  that  could  be  brought  against  an  men  of  the  Right  were  inclined  to  claim  any 
Italian  ministry.  The  action  of  the  Government  advantage  from  the  position,  while  the  dissi- 
in  suppressing  meetings  and  sequestering  news-  dent  fraction  of  the  Left  was  out  of  the  ques- 

Eapers  was  represented  as  the  price  of  the  al-  tion.  The  Cabinet  was  conseauently  continued 
ance.  The  ministry  was  accused  of  bringing  after  waiting  a  week  or  so,  Bignori  Baccarini 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  judges  to  secure  the  and  Zanardelli  dropping  out  and  being  replaced 
punishment  of  political  offenders.  The  Ad-  by  Savelli  and  Genala.  The  former,  a  Neapoli- 
vanced  Left  were  determined  to  call  the  Prime  tan  by  birth,  was  First  President  of  the  Court 
Minister  to  account.  He  was  charged  with  of  Appeal  at  Rome,  and  had  been  made  a 
having  changed  his  principles  within  the  last  senator  in  1882,  though  without  having  taken 
two  years,  and  with  pursuing  the  programme  any  previous  part  in  politics.  The  other  new 
of  the  Right.  Signor  Depretis  was  equally  de-  minister  was  a  Professor  of  Political  £conomy 
sirous  of  clarifying  the  situation,  but  postponed  at  Florence,  had  sat  in  the  Parliament,  on  the 
answering  the  multitude  of  interpellations  that  Left  Center  benches,  since  1875,  and  had  been 
were  announced  for  week  after  week.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  railroad  commission, 
not  ready  for  a  test  of  strength  until  near  the  It  was  expected  that  Admiral  Acton  would  re- 
middle  of  May.  Then  many  of  his  antagonints  sign  with  the  other  pronounced  Liberals;  he 
had  withdrawn  and  the  political  atmosphere  was  prevailed  on,  however,  to  retain  his  port- 
was  comparatively  quiescent.  Signor  Min-  folio  until  he  laid  it  down  in  November,  and 
ghetti,  the  leader  of  the  Right,  offered  his  was  succeeded  on  the  16th  of  that  month  by 
support,  and  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Yice-Admiral  del  Santo.  The  new  Naval  Min- 
Govemment  was  a  continuance  of  that  fol-  ister  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
lowed  by  him  before  1876.  This  declaration  of  the  Italian  navy,  but  has  never  occupied 
gave  Signor  Nicotera  the  opportunity  to  press  himself  with  political  affairs.  When  the  par- 
the  Minister  President  either  to  repudiate  liamentary  straggle  was  over,  the  popular  agi- 
the  Interpretation  and  renounce  the  proffered  tation  suddenly  ceased, 
support  of  the  Right,  or  accept  it,  and  thus  Before  the  Parliament  assembled  again,  on 
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NoTomber  26th,  the  old  Left  united  in  snffi-  Papal  Majordomo  for  mana^ping  the  fire-eztin- 

oient  nambers  to  form  an  effioieot  opposition,  gnishing  arrangements,  and  of  Cardinal  Jaco- 

About  eighty-six  deputies  met  and  discussed  a  bini,  as  administrator  of  the  Papal  estates,  for 

programme  of  which  compensation  for  deputies  other  services  in  the  Vatican.    Pope  Leo  XIII 

and  revision  of  the  Papal  guarantees  formed  constituted    two   commissions,  composed   of 

part,  while  the  frien^^j  alliance  with  Austria  priests,  as  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 

and  Germany  was  cordially  approved ;  num-  to  pass  upon  these  and  other  such  claims.    The 

bered  among  them  were  the  ex-ministers  Gai-  suitor  did  not  wait  for  the  abjudication  of  the 

roli,  Zanardelli,  Baocarini,  Nicotera,  Crispi,  and  Papal  commission,  but  brought  an  action  in  the 

Doda.  civil  court.    The  question  of  jurisdiction  was 

RediMatlMi  «f  the  Gaapaguu — ^For  twelve  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and  both  the 
years  the  Government  has  had  under  consid-  lower  and  the  appellate  court  affirmed  their 
eration  the  project  of  rendering  fertile,  hah-  competency  to  entertain  the  suit,  which  was 
itable,  and  healthful  the  plain  surrounding  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  law  of 
Rome  on  all  sides  for  a  distance  of  from  20  to  Papal  guarantees,  of  May  18, 1871,  was  defined 
60  kilometres.  Several  laws  were  enacted  for  as  applying  simply  to  the  exercise  of  the  spir- 
this  object,  the  last  in  1878.  This  act,  which  itual  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  and  as  guarantee- 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  was  approved  by  ing  only  such  personal  immunities  and  sover- 
the  Chamber,  provided  for  the  regulation  of  eign  rights  as  appertain  to  his  dignity  and  as 
the  water-courses,  which  is  a  necessary  pre-  were  designated  by  Mancini  ^*  purely  rights  of 
liminary  to  auv  attempt  at  fertilization  and  honor." 

colonization.    A  powerful  ring  of  aristocrats  Tlie  IflcUan  Earthqiake.— The  calamity  in  the 

and  bankers^  who  own  the  lands,  and  the  island  of  Ischia  was  the  most  severe  tluit  Italy 

ecjually  powerful  combination  of  the  Mereanti  has  experienced  in  many  years,  and  cast  a  gloom 

di  Oampagna^  who  lease  tJliem  for  grazing  pur-  over  the  country  during  the  summer  months, 

poses  and  derive  from  them  with  littie  trouble  About  8,000,000  francs  was  collected  in  aid  of 

a  large  profit,  opposed  the  improvement.    The  the  sufferers,  besides  what  was  done  by  the 

owners  were  unwilling  to  ri^  the  capital  ne-  Government.    The  total  number  of  deaths  was 

cessary  for  the  redemption  of  these  tracts,  mis-  stated  in  the  official  report  to  be  1,990.    The 

cultivated  for  thousands  of  years,  which  con-  number  ii\jured  was  874.     At  Casamicciola, 

tained  no  villages  or  communications,  wereun-  626  strangers  were  killed  and  922  natives.    At 

inhabitable  on  account  of  the  deadly  malaria,  Forio,  806  were  killed ;  at  Lacco  Ameno,  128. 

were  entirely  stripped  of  forest,  were  subject  (See  Eabthquakbs  and  YoLOAino  Dibtubb- 

tu  overflow  from  the  choked-up  streams,  and  anobs.) 

along  the  coast  were  covered  with  marsh.  In  fieodetlc  UmXwmtt* — The  seventh  Intemation- 
the  session  of  1888  Signer  Berti,  Minister  of  al  Geodetic  Conference  met  in  Rome,  October 
A{<riculture,  introduced  a  bill  which  was  de-  16th.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of 
signed  to  overcome  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  the  unification  of  time  by  adopting  a  universal 
way  of  the  improvement.  The  Government  is  hour  and  the  unification  of  longitude  by  adopt- 
wamed  to  press  this  work  forward  by  the  fact  ing  a  common  initial  meridian.  The  prime 
that  Rome  ceased  to  grow  after  the  first  stimu-  meridian  for  reckoning  longitude  reoommend- 
lus  of  the  transfer  of  the  Government  to  the  ed  by  the  conference  is  Greenwich.  It  is  pro- 
ancient  capital  was  spent,  and  is  outstripped  posed  to  count  longitude  in  a  single  direction, 
in  commercial  and  indastrial  activity  by  other  from  east  to  west,  both  by  the  ordinary  divis- 
oities.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  agricaltur-  ions  of  degrees  and  by  hours  and  minutes.  For 
al  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the  surrounding  railroads,  steamships,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  it 
district,  the  rural  environment  made  attractive,  is  recommended  to  adopt  a  universal  hour  side 
and  the  Roman  fever  extirpated,  the  capital  by  side  with  local  or  national  hours.  For  the 
will  take  the  position  which  is  desirable  for  point  of  departure  for  cosmopolitan  time  the 
the  symmetrical  development  of  the  kingdom,  instant  of  midnight  at  Greenwich  is  proposed. 
The  new  law  provides  for  the  expropriation  Resolutions  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the 
and  reclamation  by  the  state  of  the  lattfundia  decimal  system  in  the  divisions  of  time  and  of 
in  which  the  owners  are  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  quadrant,  and  of  the  speedy  adoption  by 
tiie  works  of  amelioration  prescribed  by  law.  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  the  de- 

iBterpretitlM  of  the  Guunuitee  Law. — A  ruling  cimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  were 

of  the  Oourt  of  Appeals,  made  Nov.  9,  1882,  adopted  later.    The  proposal  for  the  unifioa- 

greatiy  limits  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  tion  of  longitudes  and  hours  originated  with 

sovereign  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Pope,  the  United    States  Government,  which  was 

and  extends  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  represented  at  the  conference  by  Messrs.  Stil- 

of  the  courts  to  the  Vatican.     An  engineer,  gaird  and  Peirce,  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 

named  Martinuoci,  claimed  payment  from  the  Survey. 
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JlPAlf*    (For  details  relating  to  area,  terri-  The  revenue  and  expenditure  daring  the  fis- 

torial  divisiona,  the  dynasty  and  members  of  cal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1888,  were  as  foUow : 

the  imperial  family,  see  the  preceding  two  vol-  iMooia. 

nmea  of  the  *' Annual  Cyclopsdia.'')    Theoen-    DntSw....: $2,000,880 

8U8  finished  Deo.  81, 1882,  stated  the  popula-    K«ii-«itote ui '.V.V/.V. .'.'.'.'.!!.'....!....   *2.m6,8« 

tion  to  be  86,700,110:  18,598,998  being  males,  ^"^'^^'j;^;^'^'^'^'^'^-^',-,'^-^'^'^','^',',''^':::     i^lSJ 

and  18,101,112  females.    The  population  in-    Uqnor-taz 10,512,800 

habited  7,611,770  houses.  I±S:?' .SJ^-JS 

Thedtyof  Tokio  had,  in  1881, 828,667  in-  sSS^^iiftiiiini::;::::;:::::::;:;:::    SbiSs 

habitants;   Osaka,  298,686;   Kioto,  289,426;    Btote wTenua from ndlronds. m,W[ 

Nagoya,  118,460;  Kanagawa.  107,624;  and  46  i22;;;ss:SrS?ffiS";;;.::::::::::;:;;;    ioiSJ 

cities  had  between  20,679  and  78,104  souls.         Fxwn  other  aooroM 8,852,908 

The  government  is  constituted  in  part  on  ^^^                                               aoo&Liim 
European  models,  the  Mikado  ruling  in  accord- 
ance with  the  counsels  of  his  regularly  appoint-  outlay, 

ed  advisers.     These  are  the  ministry  which    gjnwt wdebt and Binkiiig itaid ^^lbStoS 

was  established  in  imitation  of  European  cabi-  peMions...  ?!*?!^!!?f?'. *.*.*.'/. !'.*.'///.'.'.'.''.'.'.".'.*.*.      iSlsTi 

nets — the  Council  of  State,  of  an  indefinite  num-    stataCJoundi.. '.'...!!! tralMo 

ber  of  members ;  and  the  Senate,  composed  of  fe^SS^t'of  r<i^iin*  Aflto'::^                        m^ 

thirty-two  members,  most  of  whom  are  per-  **  theiDterior 480.226 

sons  who  have  filled  high  posts.    TheSecretary  *  wS°** 8,005!^ 

of  Legation  and  ehctrge  d^affuire$  (id  interim  at  *♦          the  Nary  V.V.V.V.V.       '. '.*'.! *. *. *.     8,ioi,OM 

Washington  is  Takahira  Kogoro,  and  the  Con-    Other  dei»rtm«nto J-SJl'?^ 

aul  at  New  York,  Takahashi  Shinkichi.  Oti«r  expeoa^i 9S,n%.4m 

The  United  Sutes  Envoy  Extraordinary  and         Total $00,814422 

Minister  Plempotentiary  to  Japan  is  Hon.  J.  A.  j;^^  „^  difficulty  the  Government  has  to 

Bingham,  and  the  American  Consul-General  at  ^^^^^e  with  is  the  outstanding  paper  money. 

Yokohama,  T.  P.  Van  Buren.     ,     ,^^^    ^  Since  September,  1888,  the  Government  has 

Amy.— The  army  comprised  in  1883 :  The  y^^^^  ^y^j^  $600,000  of  bonds  a  month  at  76 

goard— two  regiments  of  foot ;  one  squadron  ot  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^h  the  proceeds  has  withdrawn 

cavalry,  and  one  artiUery  division  of  two  bair  j;^^  canceled  paper  money ;  but  the  remedy  is 

tenes;  the  line-14  regiments  of  foot;   two  „<,t  adequate.    On  April  26,  1882,  the  paper 

squadrons  of  horse,  and  nine  artillery  divisions,  ^^^^^y  ^  circulation  was  worth  $81,000,000  in 

each  of  two  batteries ;  nme  companies  of  engi-  ^^e  open  market ;  in  January,  1888,  $109,000,- 

neers  and  six  platoons  of  attendants.    The  to-  qOO  ;  and  in  April,  1888,  $96,000,000.    In  or- 

tal  strength  of  the  army  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  ^^^  ^  intimidate  the  usurers  and  speculators, 

119,828  men,  including  80  generals,  9,836  offi-  ^^^^^  money-brokers  speculating  on  the  fiuotua- 

cers,  109,496  non-commissioned   officers  and  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  g^i^j  premium  were  arrested  in 

soldiers,  268  officers  of  the  administration  of  Qsaka  because  they  were  trying  to  spread  a 

the  army,  62  workmen,  and  647  cadets.  p^j^  ^^^  g^^h  measures  have  for  the  time 

Instruction  is  given  by  a  mihtary  academy,  ^^    ^^^    rendered  matters  worse, 

a  military  school,  a  school  for  instruction  in  jj^  gpj^e  of  the  monetary  and  financial  crisis. 


with  a  joint  armament  of  196  gnns,  consisting  National  Bank  declared  a  dividend  of  9  per 

of  five  ironckds;  one  turrelrship  ana  three  cent.,  the  Second  National  Bank  10  percent, 

corvettes ;  21  steamers  and  five  saihng  veesels.  ^^  ^.^e  Specie  Bank  4i  per  cent 

The  fieet  is  manned  by  6,561  men.  Tnaty  witli  Cwca«— The  treaty  of  commerce 

rtawK)e.^The  public  indebtedness  of  Japan,  between  Japan  and  Corea  was  published  in 

on  July  1,  1882,  was  as  follows :  November,  1888.    Corean  trade  has  developed 

iBtcnii  debt  beaiing  between  4  and  10  per  cent  yery  considerably  in  Japan  of  late  years.  Con- 

iJ!irrdiMb;;Hn^iito.i,;«;:;;:::::::::::  '^tM  tmted  with  that  betwwn  jap«»  «.d  ^j  we*t- 

FtpermoDey iofi,689,as8  em  nation,  except  perhaps  England,  the  direct 

^       ^  trade  with  Corea  figures  to  great  advantage, 

Fo«JS^;M,'n;j;^fi;i*;;it  ii^^^                    »3S;o88  being  larger  than  the  combined  trade  of  Japan 

with  Germany,  Rusiaa,  Italy,  and  Holland. 

OcheraMeu I4«ffi8,si8  Japan  on  July  1, 1882,  altogether,  6,169  post- 

"^^^^^  offices,  and  they  had  dispatched  during  the 

SetiodebtediMM |«TO,2»4»T5i  twelvemonth   44,729,699   letters,    29,688,986 
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postal-cardfl,  2,852,511  Goyemment  messages,  in  private  schools.     Increase  in  the  former 

18,671,570  newspapers,   952,870  samples  and  daring  the  jear,  5,702,  and  the  latter,  65;  to- 

hooks,  174,646  newspapers  to  go  h j  the  for-  gether,  5,787.     Number  of  pupib  attending 

eign  mails,  and  1,008  registered  letters  to  go  public  schools,  2,208,688,  and  private,  64^541. 

abroad;   together,   96,916,235  items  of  mail  being  an  increase  of  112,505  in  the  former,  and 

matter,  against  88,294,010  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  2,248  in  the  latter.    Increase  of 

Postal  orders  were  paid  out  to  the  amount  pupils  attending  superior  schools,  8,496,  and 

of  $8,521,459.    The  receipts  were  $1,660,896,  of  such  institutes,  190;  of  professors,  861. 

and  the  expenses  $1,470,918.  Several  military  men  left  France  for  Japan 

Telsgraplis. — ^In  January,  1882,  there  were  in  in  1888,  to  be  attached  as  instructors  to  the 

operation  112  offices,  and  they  had  forwarded  superior  military  academy, 

during  the  year  1881,  altogether,  1,272,756  Herduit  EailM«— Japan  made  great  efforts 

messages.    The  length  of  line  was  8,929  miles,  in  1888  to  establish  a  steam  merchant  navy, 

and  tl^t  of  wire,  9,845.  Five  steamships,  three  wooden  and  two  iron, 

BaUrsaAb — On  July  26,  1888,  the  first  sec-  were  purchased  in  Japan  in  that  year,  at  a  cost 
tion  of  the  Great  Central  railroad  was  opened  equivalent  to  £82,000.  They  have  a  joint  ear- 
to  traffic  between  Tokio  (Yeddo)  and  Eouma-  rying  capacity  of  4,150  tons,  and  have  since 
gai,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  being  been  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  for  passen- 
88  miles.  The  Great  Central  is  mtended  to  gers  and  cargo.  In  addition  to  these,  Admi- 
traverse  the  island  of  Niphon  throughout  its  ral  Ito,  assisted  by  two  English  nautical  men, 
entire  length.  Soon  the  locomotive  will  reach  made  contracts  with  eminent  ship-builders  on 
Tagasaki,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  Japan-  the  Olyde  and  Tyne  for  sixteen  steel  and  iron 
ese  silk-region ;  thence  the  line  will  extend  to  steamships,  having  a  Joint  dead- weight  carry- 
Aomori,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  ing  capacity  of  22,540  tons.  They  are  to  be 
The  country  through  which  the  first  section,  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  principl^ 
above  alluded  to,  passes,  is  extremely  fertile,  being  built  under  Lloyd^s  special  survey,  and 
and  it  abounds  in  resources  of  all  kinds.  The  classed  100  A 1.  Their  cost  in  Japan,  with 
stations  of  wood  have  been  cheaply  construct-  spare  shaft  and  other  gear,  and  very  full  and 
ed,  and  all  the  rolling-stock,  with  the  sole  complete  specifications,  will  be  £450,000,  or 
exception  of  the  locomotives,  is  of  Japanese  somewhat  under  £20  per  ton.  Two  of  them 
build.  will  have  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots  when  laden, 

The  railroads  in  operation  in  Japan  on  Jan.  and  will  carry  two  large  Erupp  guns,  maga- 
jL  1884,  were  the  following :  from  Yokohama  to  zines,  eta  Two  other  vessels  will  have  twelve- 
Tokio,  18  miles ;  from  Eob6  to  Otsu,  58  miles ;  knot  speed,  laden ;  the  remaining  vessels  being 
from  Trourouga  to  Sekigahara,  41  miles ;  from  ten-knot  steamers,  guaranteed  There  are  to 
Tokio  to  Eoamagai,  88  miles:  together,  155  be  three  700  and  two  800-ton  ships,  the  rest 
miles.  There  was  then  being  built  the  line  being  from  1,150  tons  up  to  2,500  tons.  Two 
from  Tokio  to  Mayebashi,  81  miles.  The  first  of  this  new  fleet  were  already  in  the  Japan- 
three  lines  named  are  Gk>vernment  property ;  ese  coasting  trade  in  November,  1888;  another 
the  remainder  is  owned  by  a  company.  sailed  from  Glasgow  on  October  28d ;  and  all 

Gk>od  roads  beins  few  in  Japan,  traffic  suf-  will  be  at  their  destination  by  October,  1884^ 

fers  from  the  high  freight  which  the  forward-  In  addition  to  these  twenty-one  steamships 

ing  of  goods  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules  belon^ng  to  it,  the  '^  Union  Steam  Navigation 

involves.    Japan  declared  in  1883,  through  its  Company'*  chartered  in  November,  1888,  three 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  it  was  ready  steamships  from  the  Government,  making  a 

to  throw  open  internal  trade  to  foreigners,  total  of  twenty-four  steamers,  of  28,065  tons 

{provided  they  submit  to  be  held  amenable  to  burden,  eleven  of  which  were  then  running 
ocal  legblation ;  but  this  would  necessitate  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  charter  of  this 
the  revision  of  treaties,  and  can  not  be  accom-  company  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  any  but 
plished  without  considerable  delay.  new  steamers ;  but  it  was  permitted  to  pur- 
FlVMlaB  AdalahtntOFBi — Following  the  exam-  chase  twenty-two  sailing-vessels,  of  7,000  tons 
pie  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  Japan  has  asked  the  aggregate,  belonging  to  Japanese  owners.  The 
Gk)vernment  of  Prussia  for  three  officers  to  be  Government  subscribed  $2,600,000  of  the  capi- 
employed  in  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  tal  stock  to  the  company,  $8,400,000  being  sub- 
interior.  They  are  to  bear  the  same  rank  and  scribed  by  over  6,000  merchants, 
title  as  members  of  the  Japanese  Oouncil  of  CaUaet- Weeds. — Seven  magnificent  sorts  of 
State,  and  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  cabinet-wood,  growing  abundantly  in  the  for^ 
cabinet  minister  in  a  German  kingdom.  ests  of  Japan,  are  expected  to  enter  the  world^s 
lutnuflea* — ^The  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  markets  as  soon  as  the  railways  reach  the  dis- 
tion  in  Japan  published  in  1883  his  sixth  an-  tricts  where  they  are  found,  which  will  be 
nual  report,  according  to  which  there  were  at  no  distant  day.  They  are  the  sugi  {GripUh 
then  26,594  schools,  25,896  of  which  were  meria  J<ip<mica\  the  ichii  {Tcucu»  &upidata\ 
public  and  1,190  private;  increase  in  the  year,  the  hinoki  {Chammcyparu  chtuta)^  the  serva- 
1,115  public  and  112  private;  together,  1,225  ra  (ChamcBeyparia  pU\fera\  the  tsudiakodan 
more  than  in  1882.  There  were  65,612  teach-  {Thuya\  the  benibiakutan  {Junipenu  Japonir 
ers,  68,805  of  whom  were  in  public  and  1,807  ea),  and  the  kin  {Paullownia  imperialu). 
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SUIb — Yokohama  8ilk*nierchant8  resolved  in  has  been  aaked  for  aid  to  the  extent  of  $611, 

1888  to  foond  in  that  port  a  silk-conditioning  000,  to  be  spent  in  preminms  to  be  awarded  to 

establishment,  after  the  Lyons  (France)  pat-  the  prodooers  of  the  best  silk, 

tern,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  an  experienced  in-  CoHBsne. — ^The  ensuing  tabular  statement 

spector  to  be  engaged  in  France,  and  to  re-  exhibits  the  foreign-trade  movement  in  Japan 

ceive  $1  per  bale  inspected.    The  Oovemment  during  1882 : 


Impost. 

Cotton  foodt 

Wootens 

CoUoo  ud  wool  mlxod . . . 

MetalB 

Bojidriet , 

Adfttlo  prodoeta 

Merduuidlie 

Specie 

Total 

Szpon. 

BawaUk 

8Uk*wonn  eggi 

Tea 

Copper 

ToMoeo  

Yegotable  wax 

Ounpbor 

Coal .: 

Dried  flab 

Kloe 

baodriea. 

Total 

Hpede 

Total 


Riai* 


$8.618«000 
1,008,000 
068,000 
1,049,000 
&.021,000 
8,108,000 


$20,868,000 
8,060,000 


$88,412,000 


$17,861,000 

122,000 

4,478.000 

257,000 

6d,000 

8,000 

1^000 

886,00) 

20,000 

8,807,000 


$26,876,000 
4,701,000 


$81,8n,000 


$s,8n,ooo 

817,000 

161,000 

717,000 

8,668,000 

1,168,000 


$7,886,000 
8,887,000 


$11,978,000 


$1,000 

8,471,000 

5>9,U00 

16,000 

801,000 

612,000 

86,000 

828,000 

858,000 

1,M8,000 


$6,760,000 
8,119,000 


$8,86»,000 


$62,000 
7,000 

80,000 
768,000 
866,000 


$1,167,000 
100,000 


$1,267,000 


$86,000 

8,000 

18,000 

88,000 

864,000 

1.160,000 

678,000 

772,000 

488,000 


88,aoa,ooo 

77,000 


88JB86,000 


KQvMa. 


$8*000 


$8,000 


$8,000 


$126,000 

■  •  •  •   •  • 

878,000 


$604,000 


$604,000 


To«al, 


$10,941,000 
1,927,000 
1,114,000 
1348,000 
9,048,000 
4,682,000 

$29,40iMOo' 
10,147,000 


$89,660,000 


$17,682,000 

122,000 

7,028,000 

848,000 

96,000 

8:26,000 

867,000 

1,176,000 

1,208,000 

1,660,000 

6,171,000 


$17,288,000 
6,897,000 


$44,186,000 


In  1882  Yokohama  exported  silk,  2,685,069 
pounds,  against  1,801,180  in  1881 ;  tea,  14,- 
215,768  pounds,  against  14,980,894;  and  im- 
ported twist,  20,222,208  pounds,  against  24,- 
587,210  in  1881 ;  and  woolens,  5,221,402  yards, 
against  8,147,599  yards ;  cotton  goods,  42,584,- 
296  yards,  against  29,775,592 ;  petroleum,  9,- 
007,925  gallons,  against  4,616,855 ;  and  sugar, 
48,140,026  pounds,  agaiost  41,062,918. 

AXiaiCAN  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 
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1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 


$14,610,884 
14,217,600 
14,489,495 
16,098,890 


fhmtlMUalUd 


$2,62^768 
1,440,146 
2,684,265 
8,876.885 


While  the  general  import  from  Japan  into 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  of  tea,  has 
been  on  the  whole  steady,  that  of  raw  silk  has 
doubled  iu  a  few  years.  The  domestic  export 
to  Japan  has  fluctuated  widely,  because  the 
Japanese  market  is  easily  overloaded  with  mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds  from  all  quarters,  causing 
at  times  a  sudden  check  to  importation,  on 
account  of  heavy  losses  in  Japan  on  imports. 
American  goods  have  not  been  exempt  from 
these  influences.  Instead  of  merchandise,  the 
United  States  shipped,  in  1881,  $2,468,585  spe- 
cie, to  pay  for  tea  and  silk;  the  next  year  only 
$458,862  specie,  because  it  was  then  more  prof- 
itable to  ship  goods  OD  a  bare  market 


JBWEU)  ManUI)  an  American  merchant  and 
statesman^  bom  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20, 
1825 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Goun.,  Feb.  10,  1888. 
His  father  was  a  tanner  and  currier,  and  Mar- 
ahall,  after  receiving  a  fair  education,  became 
an  apprentice  in  his  establishment.  Thence  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  studied  electricity, 
especially  in  its  application  to  telegraphy.  After 
leaving  Boston,  ne  became  a  telegraphic  oper- 
ator in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Being  of  a  somewhat 
roving  disposition,  he  went  next  td  Akron,  O., 
thence  to  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  thence  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  tdegrapb 
lines  Detween  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  The 
next  year,  1849,  he  became  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Telegraph 
lines,  but  gave  it  up  in  order  to  join  his  father 
in  manufacturing  leather  belting  at  Hartford. 
The  business  prospered,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  not  long  after,  he  became  head  of 
the  firm  of  Marshall  Jewell  &  Co. 

In  1859  Mr.  Jewell  visited  Europe  and  made 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  tanneries  in  England 
and  France.  He  repeated  his  visit  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  with  good  results.  Going  abroad 
a^n,  in  1865,  he  occupied  a  year  in  traveling, 
including  a  trip  to  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Jewell's  political  career  was  begun  in 
1868,  at  which  time  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Oovemor  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  was  elected,  and  served  from 
May,  1869,  to  May,  1870.    He  was  elected  a 
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Moond  time,  and  Berrtd  from  May,  1871,  to    in  the  Boft  cmd  woolly  obaracter  of  the  fiber, 
May,  1ST2.    Still  a  third  oanTBU  ia  his  favor    its  ability  to  abiorb  moiHture  readily,  its  in- 
WBs  aaccesafnl,  and  he  wrred  another  year,    ferior  strenfth,  and  the  difficulty  of  bleaohing 
Immediately  apon  the  close  of  his  third  term,    it  without  deatroyiDg  the  tenacity  and  dura- 
ia  18T8,  be  was  appointed  by  President  Grant    bility  of  the  goods  made  from  it.    Still,  for 
United  States  Miniiter  to  Rnssia,  where  he  waa    many  parposas  it  is  valoable.    The  Indian  jute 
of  great  service  to  Amerioan  iutarests.    Dia- 
covering  that  fraods  were  practiced,  in  imita- 
tions of  American  mannlactarei  (aa  sowiug- 
maohiaes,  soalea,  axes,  etc.),  he  negotiated  with 
the  Bnssian  Government  a  trade-mark  treaty, 
and  carried  it  through  to  oompletion.     He 
also  investigated  the  process  by  which  "  Raa- 
'aia  leather  "  is  prodaced,  aod  asoertAined  that 
the  pecaliar  scoot  which  this  leather  has  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  birch-bark  tar  in  tanning. 
The  resnlt  baa  been  that  this  kind  of  leather  is 
now  manufactnred  in  the  United  States  as  sdo- 
oewfuily  as  in  Russia. 

In  July,  18T4,  he  returned  home  and  waa 
appointed  Postuaster-Generel.  He  began  at 
once  a  policy  of  reform  against  notorioaa 
"straw  bids"  and  other  corrnpt  practices  iu 
Texas  and  Alabama,  and  snoceeded  in  sappress- 
iog  a  nnmber  of  thege.    He  established  fast  ^ 

mail  trains,  and  avowed  his  determination  to  Q 

condact  the  department  on  proper  bndness 

prinoiples,  as  he  or  an;  other  opright  merchant  jdti  iOmAonu  eofnlarU). 

wonld  do  in  hie  own  affairs.    The  "  ring  "  poli- 
ticians were  active  against  him,  and  finally  sue-    is  cultivated  on  the  lower  lands  along  the 
ceeded  in  their  efforts ;  so  that,  early  in  Jnly,    Ganges  and  elsewhere  in  India,  flonrishing  beet 
1ST6,  the  President  demanded  his  reeignation.     in  a  rich  allnvial  soil  and  in  a  hot,  moist  atraon- 

He  returned  to  Hartford,  and  devoted  him-  phere,  with  a  heavy  rainfall.  In  1873  there 
self  again  to  business.  He  was  placed  at  the  were  031,000  acres  of  it  nnder  cultivation  in 
bead  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  India.  The  acreage  has  ninoe  nndonbt«dly  in- 
was  very  earnest  and  efficient  in  discharging  creased  materially,  as  the  export  demand  is 
its  daCies,  and  spoke  frequently  to  larxa  meet-  constantly  enlarging,  that  of  Great  Brit^  and 
ings  in  the  Garfield  campai|p.  Besides  the  the  United  States  alone  having  nearly  doubled 
business  of  hia  own  firm,  he  waa  interested  in  in  ten  years,  and  the  Domber  of  mannfactories 
nnmerous  other  enterprises  with  his  brothers,  of  gnnny-bags  and  other  jute  goods  in  India  hav- 
and  held  posts  of  trost  iu  several  banka,  insur-  ing  greatly  multiplied,  la  India  the  Jute  grows 
once  companies,  etc.  He  was  a  Congre^gation-  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
alist  from  early  life  and  retained  his  oouunnn-    atalks  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger. 


ion  with  that  denomination  to  the  last.  He  The  plant  is  atilized  in  many  ways.  The  tops 
entertained  a  deep  and  sincere  hatred  of  slav-  serve  for  pot-herbs,  the  leaves  for  mannre,  the 
erj,  and  daring  the  civil  war  he  gave  all  his    stalks   for   fenoei,  the  seed   for   oil-oake,  the 


inflnenco,  and  expended  freely  of  his  means,  to  butts  and  roots  for  cheap  bagcing  and  paper, 

support  the  Union.  and  the  inner  bark  for  fiber.    It  has  been  long 

In  1B03  be  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Will-  and  successfully  oolUvated  jn  Ohiua,  and  at- 

iam  Dickinson,  of  Newbnrg,  N.  Y.,  who,  with  tempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatiie  it  in 

two  daughters,  survives  hiiu.    He  was  a  man  Aloiera,  in  Mississippi  and  Louiaiana,  in  Ana- 

of  fine  personal  appearance,  an  able  speaker,  tralia,  and  in  England.    In  the  last  two  oonn- 

and  of  genial  spirit  and  manners.     His  health  tries  the  attempt  has  been  unsucceasfnl ;  in 

was  always  gowl,  and  he  had  hardly  known  by  the  former,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 

Sarsonal  experience  what  sickness  was.    He  the  rainfall,  in  the  latter  fhim  the  coolnea  of 

led  of  acute  pneumonia.  the  climate.    It  may  be  safely  said  that  no 

JORDAN  CAITAL.    See  EHanraERiNO.  climate  where  the  mean  temperature  of  May, 

JDTEAND  JCTE-BUTIS.    The  Jute  and  Jnte-  June,  July,  and  August  is lowerthan  68°  Fahr., 

bntts  received  in  this  country  from  India  and  and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  months  less  than 

China  are  the  fibers  of  two  Indian  annuals  of  twenty  inehes,  can  be  sure  of  a  unif orndy  «ac- 

the  order    Titiaeea,  Core/unta  eapmlarit  and  oessful  crop  of  Jute. 

C.  olitoriut.     What  is  imported  hereunder  the  Misuasippi,  Lonisiane,  and  indeed  the  Gutf 

name  of  "Hexi(^an  jute"  ia  not  the  fiber  of  States  genetvliy,  seem  to  fulfill  tbeae  ooodi- 

anr  speoies  of  Corchorus,  though  It  probably  tions,  and  may  be  considered  suitable  groond 

buongs  to  an  allied  family.    The  Jutes  differ  for  thecaltlvationofthisorop.    Miasis^ppi  liM 

from  what  is  known  obmmeroially  as  "  hemp  "  made  a  sncoeasful  hennaing.    It  has  b«en  w- 
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oertained.  by  repeated  experiment,  that  on  pets — Axminster,  Kidderminster,  Brnaselai  and 

good  lands  at  least  one  ton  of  fiber  of  the  best  Venetian.    It  takes  colors  very  readily,  and 

quality,  worth  at  the  plantation  not  less  than  exhibits  the  most  brilliEmt  dyes  for  a  time,  but 

four  cents  a  pound,  can  be  produced  from  they  are  not  permanent.    In  Dundee,  Scotland, 

an  acre  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $13  for  there  are  about  100  jute-mills,  employing  20,- 

cnltiyation ;  while  the  cutting,  hauling,  decor-  000  workmen  and  manufacturing  90,000  tons 

ticating,  washing,  and  baling  of  the  fiber,  on  of  jute  annually. 

an  estimated  yield  of   fifteen  tons  of  green  But,  large  as  is  the  consumption  of  jute  both 

stalks  to  the  acre,  can  be  done  in  the  best  way  here  and  in  Europe,  that  of  jute-butts  (the  low- 

at  a  cost  of  less  than  $80  an  acre,  the  net  yield  er  portion  of  the  stalks  and  the  roots  of  the 

being  a  full  ton  of  fiber  prepared  for  use.  jute-plant)  is  still  greater.    Our  importation 

These  processes  are  conducted  by  American  of  jute-butts  in  1882  was  more  than  68,000 
machines  recentiy  invented,  and  tested  in  the  tons.  Twenty  years  ago  these  were  not  con- 
field,  by  means  of  which  three  persons  perform  sidered  of  any  value.  The  manufacturers  of 
more  labor  in  a  day  than  160  Hindoo  laborers  jute  in  India,  who  received  from  the  cultiva- 
who  strip  and  wash  the  fiber  by  hand.  This  tors  the  whole  plant  (except  perhaps  the  leaves 
estimate  of  a  cost  of  $48  to  the  acre,  against  a  and  tops),  found  the  butts  so  much  of  a  nui- 
value  of  $80  for  a  ton  of  the  fiber,  is  claimed  sance  that  they  compelled  their  hands  to  carry 
to  be  excessive,  but  it  leaves  a^  net  profit  of  a  quantity  of  them  home  every  day  and  bum 
$37  to  the  acre.  To  this  are  to  be  added  the  them.  At  last,  about  1866,  a  captain  of  an 
value  of  the  leaves  for  manure,  of  the  seed  for  East  India  ship,  finding  himself  at  Calcutta 
planting  and  for  oil-cake,  and  of  the  butts  and  without  a  full  return  cargo,  was  induced  to 
roots  for  cheap  bagging  and  paper.  Our  manu-  take  on  board  eightv  ot  ninety  tons  of  this 
factnrers  are  miporting  these  jute-butts  at  not  worthless  stuff  as  ballast.  On  arriving  at  New 
less  than  $35  a  ton,  and  the  yield  would  be  York  he  told  a  fi-iend.  who  was  a  rope-maker, 
more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  mannfao-  of  his  ballast,  and  induced  him  to  take  it  off 
turers  pay  from  $95  to  $100  a  ton  for  the  best  his  hands  and  experiment  with  it  for  a  coarse 
India  jute,  and  the  quality  produced  in  Missis-  paper-stock.  The  experiment  was  successful, 
sippi  is  acknowledge  to  be  superior  in  every  and  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  spun  also 
reroect  to  the  best  imported.  into  a  yam,  from  which  a  coarse  bagging  could 

For  the  total  export  firom  India  and  Ohina  be  made ;  and  a  demand  was  created  for  it 
we  are  obliged  to  go  back  about  ten  years.  That  rope-makine  firm,  L.  Waterbury  &  Co., 
though  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  of  Brooklyn,  N.  i.,  now  use  9,000  tons  annu- 
increase  both  of  production  and  export  since  ally,  and  with  the  other  firms  in  the  same  line 
that  time.  In  1872~*78  the  amount  exported  of  business  in  that  city  consume  1 6,000  tons  of 
was  854,046  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  jute-butts,  almost  a  third  of  the  whole  impor- 
197,773  tons,  and  exported  87,752  tons  of  this  tation,  all  of  which  is  used  either  in  the  pro- 
amount,  reserving  160,000  tons  for  her  own  duction  of  cotton  -  baling  cloths  or  the  so- 
use. In  1880  the  export  to  Great  Britain  had  called  ** Manila"  paper.  The  same  firms  and 
reached  295,829  tons,  valued  at  $21,850,160.  some  others  in  that  city  use  nearly  10,000  tons 
In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into  the  of  jute.  Here  may  be  mentioned  a  singular 
United  States — the  greater  part  from  India,  blunder  of  the  census  of  1880.  The  importa- 
but  some  also  from  Ohina  and  Mexico— 82,471  tion  of  raw  jute  and  jute-butts  in  that  year 
tons,  valued  at  $5,075,946.  If  the  other  conn-  was  82,471  tons,  and  its  value  (custom-house 
tries  which  took  lute  direct  from  Calcutta  in  valuation)  $5,075,945.  To  any  one  who  has 
1872  had  iucreased  in  anything  like  the  same  any  idea  of  the  relation  of  our  importation  of 
proportion,  the  totid  export  from  India  must  raw  materials  to  our  manufactures,  it  must  be 
have  been  at  least  550,000  tons,  and  the  value  evident  that  this  large  importation  was  brought 
nearly  $50,000,000.  The  export  from  China,  to  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  being  manu- 
at  one  time  very  considerable,  has  within  a  factured ;  yet  the  census  of  1880  reports  that 
few  years  nearly  ceased.  That  from  Mexico  the  entire  manufacture  of  jute  and  jute  goods 
has  increased,  and  in  1882  its  export  to  the  in  the  United  States  was  only  $696,982,  and 
United  States  alone  was  19,233  tons,  worth,  at  that  the  raw  material  used  was  but  $447,094, 
the  custom-house  valuation,  $2,061,939.  The  only  about  one  twelfth  of  the  amount  import- 
entire  import  into  the  United  States  in  that  ed.  Of  these  amounts,  $415,788  of  raw  mate- 
year  was  84,186  tous,  having  a  custom-house  rial,  and  $650,560  of  finished  product,  were 
valuation  of  $4,710,192;  a  large  portion  being  said  to  be  used  aod  produced  in  the  State  of 
butts,  53,198  tons,  valued  at  $1,965,644,  against  Now  York,  and  all  of  this  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
30,988  tons  of  jute  of  a  value  of  $2,744,548.  lyn.    At  that  time  a  single  firm  in  that  city 

The  jute  is  used  for  burlaps,  for  the  finer  were  producing  from   jute-butts   $1,044,000 

qualities  of  bagging,  fort  willea  and  other  stair-  worth  of  bagging  and  paper,  and  from  jute^ 

carpeting,  for  what  is  known  as  ^'  wool-twine,'*  about  $600,000  more,  and  the  whole  proauc- 

and  as  an  adulterant  of  the  lower-priced  broad-  tion  of  jute  bagging  and  jute  goods  in  that  city 

cloths,  the  so-called  '^  Japanese  silks,*'  for  imi-  alone  was  more  than  $2,600,000,  while  the  cost 

tations  of  Irish  linen  and  of  low-priced  French  of  the  raw  material  was  nearly  $2,000,000. 

silks,  and  for  admixtures  in  all  the  finer  car-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uie  entire  amount 
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imported  was  oonsnmed;  for  in  1881,  1882,  and  this  was  redaced  to  $6  by  the  new  tariff, 

and  1888  the  importation  was  still  greater  in  That  both  Jnte-bntts  and  Jnte  can  and  should 

qnantitj,  though  the  proportion  of  the  cheaper  be  produced  here  seems  evident,  in  view  of  the 

jute-butts  was  increased  and  there  was  a  con-  facts  mentioned  and  the  rapidly-growing  de- 

sequent  falling  off  of  values.     Kaw  jute  has  mand  for  them  for  so  many  kinds  of  manu- 

always  been  subject  to  a  considerable  duty,  factures.     At  this  time,  the  bagging  for  the 

usually  about  $16  a  ton  (under  the  new  tariff,  entire  cotton-crop  of   the  United  States  is 

20  per  cent,  ad  ealorem^  which  is  about  $18);  made  from  jute-butts;   and  all  the  so-called 

but  jute-butts  were  admitted  free  till  1876,  ^'Manila"  wrapping-paper  is  made  fi'om  the 

when  a  duty  of  $6  a  ton  was  placed  on  them,  same  material 

K 

KAHBASi    State  G«Temieit.~The    following  laws  of  the  State,  or  whenever,  in  their  judgment, 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  ^7  J«P^"  «»  no««Mry  upon  ito  road,  or  any  .ddi- 


Howe ;   Auditor,  E.   P.   McCabe*:    Attorney-  expedient,  said  commiBsSonera  ehail  inform  such  oor- 

General,  W.  A.  Johnston.    Judiciary,  Supreme  ^^^^^^'^  improvement  and  ohangea  which  they 

x*^*.^«,  f» . «-  V vMuowu.    V  ti^^x^j,  K^upxQUJv  adjudge  to  be  proper. 

Court :  Ohief.Jurtice» ^V^^  ^'  H^*^?";  4?"  The  oommiasioners  ahall,  on  or  before  the  firet 

sociate  Justices,  David  J.  Brewer  and  D.  M.  Monday  in  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report  to 

Valentine.  the  Governor  of  their  doings  for  the  preceding  year 

LegldatlTe  8««I«l— The  Legislature  convened  ^^  of  ^e  condition  of  every  mlroad  in  the  State,  aa 

on  the  9th  of  January,  auT^ourned  on  the  SuWtS^'.i^ll^'S^                    ""* 

8th  of  March.     On  the  23a  of  January,  Fres-  No  raihwui  company  ahau  charge,  demand,  or  le- 

ton    B.   Plumb,   Republican,   was    re-elected  ceive  from  any  person,  company,  or  oorporation,  for 

United  States  Senator  by  a  vote  of  88  against  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  for  any  otiier 

service,  a  sreater  aum  than  it  shall  at  the  same  tune 

^ '^^-^  •-'  -  m  any  other  pereon, 

like  service  finom  the 
on  and  under  similar 

allowed  one  to  die  in  his  hands.    One  of  the  circumstancea. 

vetoed  bills  was  passed  over  the  veto.  Among  ^*  "^^  be  mlawftil  for  any  raUroad  company  to 

♦T»«.  ./.4><i  »««i>A^  «rA,.»  ♦Ka  f^u^^i-^^ .  make  any  contract  or  enter  mto  any  stipulation  with 

the  acts  passed  were  the  followmg :  ^  ^^  ^^^  company  running  ^in   the  same 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per-  general  direction,  by  which  either  company  shall 

sons  employed  in  and  about  coal-mines ;  an  act  de-  directly  or  indirectly  agree  to  divide,  in  any  manner, 

daring  drunkenness  a  misdemeanor  and  prescribing  the  joint  earnings  upon  iVeight  transported, 

punbfiment;  an  act  relating  to  the  issue  of  stock  by  gtttWI«.— The  State  had  in  1872,  2,476,862 

S^^i^^ri^n.S^in^'2S?,X,.^d°S^^  ^cres  of  Isud  iu  cultivatiou ;  in  1882,  11,043,- 

tricts:  an  act  concemmg  nulroaos  and  other  common  ^/v/v                  2                 j^ovaak^ivv             '  mi. 

carriers.  ^^^  acres,  an  increase  of  8,566,517  acres.    The 

-,,        .,      , ,              .J     *     XI.          .1      ii  live-stock  of  the  State  in  1872  was  valued  at 

The  railroad  law  provides  for  three  railroad  |80,018,898;  in  1882  it  had  increased  to  $83,- 

commissioners,  who  have  power  to  examme  874,589,  or  a  permanent  increase  of  wealth  of 

the  ^oks  and  papers  of  the  corporation  and  $68,860,641.    Four  fifths  of  the  area  are  still 

its  officers  under  oath.    Some  of  the  more  im-  nncultivated 

portant  provisions  of  this  act  foUow :  j^  i883  the  product  of  winter  wheat  was 

No  railroad  company  shall  ohaige  or  receive  a  rate  28,958,884  bushels,  with  an  average  yield  of 

In  excess  of  throe  cents  per  mile  for  the  transportation  19-66;  spring  wheat,  1,066,052  bushels,  with 

pfanypasMnger  who  ia  over  twelve  yews  of  age,  nor  ^^  average  yield  of  18-47:   total  80,024,986 

in  excess  of  half  that  sum  per  mile  for  the  transporta-  TZ  i!  1    ^  j  ^                      •  1^     jT? a  oe  v.    V  1 

tion  of  any  passenger  of  the  age  of  twelve  yeSra  or  bushels,  and  an  average  yield  of  19-25  bushels 
under.                 »               -©                  'per  acre.    This  is  within  5,000,000  bushels  of 

The  commissioners  shall  have  the  general  supervis-  the  great  crop  of  1882. 

ion  of  all  railroads  in  the  State  operated  by  steam,  and  The  averajre  yield  of  rve  per  acre  was  18*79 

aU  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  and  all  ij^gh^ig  and  the  total  product  5,084,891  bush- 

other  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  doing  busi-  ,       mV                           pi  vuuuw  ">''*^»"*'j'  ""'" 

ness  as  common  carriers  in  this  State,  and  shall  in-  ®"-     The  corn-crop  amounted  to  182,084,526 

auire  into  any  neglect  or  viohition  of  the  hiws  of  this  bushels,  an  average  of  89*18  bushels  an  acre. 

State  by  any  person,  company,  or  corporetion  engaged  The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 

inthebusineasoftranaportationof  persons  or  Drop-  h^ve  obtained  an  official    statement  of   the 

Sfre^ftrd'  shalM:  fr?rSii?rSme,Sl$  amount  voted,  in  cash  and  bonds  by  the  sev- 

examine  and  inspect  the  condition  of  each  railroad  in  6i*Al  counties  of  the  State,  to  aid  m  building 

the  State,  and  of^its  equipment  and  the  manner  of  its  railroads.     The  total  is  $9,504,885. 

conduct  and  manajjement,  with  reference  to  the  public  The  last  report  of  the  State-  Board  of  Rail- 

Mfety  and  convenience..   Whenever  in  the  judgment  ^^^^  Assessore  shows  that  there  are  4,315 

of  the  railroad  commissioners  it  shall  appear  that  any  ,,      *««wov*o  oaj«^o    vuoi.   *^%,l^  t^s,  -«:,v^w 

railroad  corporation  or  other  transportation  company  nii«e8  Of  railway  m  Kansas. 

fiuls  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its  charter  or  the  Funen'  CwiTCiitlMf— The  Kansas  State  Farm- 
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era'  AUianoe  met  in  Jaunarr,  and  put  forth  Demooratio  State  government  for  praotioallj 

resolutions  declariiu;  that  the  farmers  were  nullifying  the  criminal  and  penal  laws,  and  for 

oppressed  by  the  railroads  and  other  corpora-  the  bad  condition  of  the  prison  and  charitable 

tions;  calling  for  the  passage  of  a  law  fixing  institutions;  and  commended  the  administra- 

a  schedule  of  freight  and  passenger  rates;  and  tion  of  President  Arthur, 

denouncing  the  railroad- commissioner  system.  EkctlM  Retermk — ^At  the  election  in  August, 

TMiperaaeet — ^The  Kansas  State  Temperance  the  Democratic  ticket  was  successful,  ^nott 

dnion  met  in  January,  and  adopted  resolutions  receiving  188,615  votes,  and  Morrow  89,181. 

declaring  that  the  State  had  no  moral  or  legal  The  following  table  gives  the  vote  for  the 

right  to  license  any  wrong,  but  should  enact  other  officers : 
onij  such  laws  as  will  promote  what  is  right 
and  prohibit  what  is  wrong ;  that  the  prohibi- 


tion  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  lieatetunt^SoTemor 

beverage  is  a  great  moral  question,  and  is  right  Attoraey-Genend 

in  principle  and  in  practice;  and  that  there  T^I^r !'..'. *.'.".'.'!!!.'!!.'!!! !!'.". 

should  be  no  attempt  by  the  Legislature  to  SnpeiiiitendraVorpabiio'ii^^ 

strike  prohibition  from  the  Constitution  by  re-  gfSJt^'if  Liid-Offlo» 

submitting  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  or  ^^ 


18S.884 
182.889 
182,948 
181,908 

180,788 
182,lfiB 


87378 
8e.088 

8egB48 

84,670 

86,n« 
71.877 


the  repeal  or  emawulation  of  the  law  already  At  this  election,  169,178  persons  were  re- 
enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  it.  turned  under  the  law  as  entitied  to  vote  for  a 

UNTUC&T.  SUte  CeveiMMrt^The  follow-  Constitutional  Convention,  but  only  78,704 
ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  yotes  were  cast  in  favor  of  calling  one.  The 
Governor,  Luke  P.  Blackburn,  succeeded  by  Legislature  to  meet  in  1884  will  consist  of  88 
J.  Proctor  Knott,  Democrats;  Lieutenanir  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
?^«"*ST'  /""®*  1^-  CantnU,  succeeded  by  and  89  Democrats  and  11  Republicans  in  the 
J.  R.  Hmdman ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  House.  On  tiie  4th  of  September  Gov.  Knott 
Blackburn,  succeeded  by  James  A.  McKenzie ;  took  the  oath  of  office. 
Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate ;  Auditor,  Fayette  fygf^gg^  CtidltlM,— In  his  message  to  tiie  Leg- 
Hewitt;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  igiatnre  of  1884,  Gov.  Knott  says : 
J.  D.  Pickett ;  Attomey^General,  P.  w,  Har-  ^  ^^  ^  j.  .  ,  .  ^,  .  ^ 
din;  Register  of  Land- Office,  Ralph  Sheldon,  last'^^ting  of°tie  General  ABLmblyTour  homM 
succeeded  by  J,  G.  Cecil ;  Commissioner  of  have  been  free  from  the  horrors  of  pestilence,  and  our 
Agriculture,  Charles  £.  Bowman,  succeeded  houaeholds  gladdened  by  the  bleeeinffs  <^  nlenty ; 
by  John  Davis :  Insurance  Commissioner,  L.  o""  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  crowded  with  bountifiil  har- 
C.  Norman.  Judiciary,  Court  of  Appeals:  ^«**"»  'S^  our  products  ha,ve  found  ready  and  re- 
Xi.'  *  tT_S  rn  TV>f'  yv»"»  "*  ia.p|*w«o.  muncrative  marKcts ;  Capital  has  bccn  profitably  cm- 
Ohief- Justice,  T.  F.  Harms;  Associate  Jus-  pioyed,  and  labor  fairly  rewarded;  our  reaouroes 
tices,  Thomas  H.  Hines,  William  S.  Pryor,  and  nave  been  greatly  developed,  and  our  commerce 
Joseph  H.  Lewis.  Ivgely  increased ;  money  bas  been  abundant,  and 

Pteij  CMTWttiM.  — The  Democratic   State  private  indebte^ewamoM  our  people^ w^ 

n^^^J^4.\^^  ^^4-  ;«  T^«:<.«r;iiA  **•*  ^u^  ^a^u  ^#  small;  nearly  160  miles  have  been  added  to  our  rail- 

Convention  met  in  Louisville  on  the  16th  of  ^ays,  and  the  producto  of  our  mines  increased  over 

May.    The  followmg  ticket  was  nommated :  260  per  cent ;  while  our  official  statistics  for  the  huit 

For  Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott;  for  Lieutenant-  ^^  7^  ^^'f'J'yfii  *^*  lai^gest  production  of  our 
Governor,  J.  R  Hindman ;  for  Attorney-General,  v*"?^  agricultural  staples  smoe  1877,  and  m  some 
P.  W.  Haidin  ;  for  Auditor,  Fayette  Hewitt ;  for  ^^  them  an  increase  upon  the  yield  of  even  that  ex- 
Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate j  for  Superintendent  of  ^KU'^y  P"?P®  y?'-  ^-.  . .  - 
PubUc  Instruction,  Joseph  Desha  Pickett;  for  Regis-  Notwithstanding  these  gratifyinff  evidences  of  an 
ter  of  the  Land-oAce,  J.  G.  CeoU.  £?*rl*?S7  "^"^^  prospenty,  Eowirrer,  there  has 

^  been  hut  little  change,  and  certainly  no  improvement. 

The  platform  declared  for  revenue  reform,  in  the  condition  of  our  State  finances  dunng  the  pe- 

revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  encour-  »*od  to  which  I  have  referred, 

agement  of  immigration.  Fbunees. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

The  Repuhlican  State  Convention  met  in  ending  Oct.  10, 1881,  there  was  in  the  Treas- 

Lezington^  on  the  28d  of  May,  and  nominated  nry,  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  proper,  and 

the  following  ticket:  avsilahle  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 

For  Governor,  Thomas  Z.  Morrow,  of  Pulaski  ooun-  State  government,  a  balance  of  $61,118.28; 

ty ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Speed  ».  Fry,  of  Boyle  but,  as  the  loan  of  $800,000,  which  had  been 

coun^ ;  Attorney-General,  Lewis  C.  Garrigus  (who  negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 

rurrr'w'l£'^i;?K"ol'oL^SSS!j;i  im  «  omer  to  «ee?. previous  defidenoy 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  5.  P.  Pinkei^  liad  not  been  paid,  there  was  really  a  deficit  at 

ton,  of  Carter  county :  Register  of  the  Land-Oflloe,  the  that  time  of  $248,881 .72. 

Rev.  J.  W.  AsbuiT  (colored),  of  Cynthiana  county ;  xhe  fiscal  year  having  been  changed  by  law 

Treasurer,  Edwin  Farley.     .  so  as  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  the 

The  resolutions  adopted  declared  for  free  increased  expenses  unavoidably  incident  to  a 

schools  f or  aU  the  children  in  the  State;  ad-  session  of  the  Legislature  having  rendered  it 

justment  of  the  tariff;  amendment  of  the  State  necessary  to  effect  an  additional  loan  of  $200,- 

Constitution ;  encouragement  of  immigration ;  000,  the  condition  of  the  fund  Available  for 

and  repeal  of  the  tobacco- tax ;  arrugned  the  general  expenditures  from  Oct  11,  1881,  to 
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Jane  80, 1882,  and  from  Jiilj  1,  1882,  to  Jane       He  Feiitiitlary.-— Tbe  condition  of  the  oon- 
80,  1888,  was  as  follows:  victs  within  the  prison-walls  has  been  greatlj 

Bakiiea<]ith6TraMarTOct.io,i88i $51,118  88    improved  witUn  the  past  three  years.    Those 

BeceiptA,  inoindiiig  bank  io«a  of  $900,000 1,2&M99  97    m  the  hands  of  contractors  are  not  so  well  off. 

TMr^iptB^h^ce,...^y. ${^'ifii  ^he  total  number  Isover  1,000,  while  there  are 

Diibonements  deducted i,2M,258  28  Cell  accommodations  for  Only  744.    The  Gov- 

.  ^   ^.        .  . ,,.  ^^  --  emor  recommends  the  erection  of  a  branch 

Leftataianoaof $48,064  9T  penitentiary  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 

Borrowed  from  beak,  aa  aboT« $200,000  00    with  a  capacity  of  700  or  760  cells. 

BaimceintheTreMaiydedoeted 48,m  91       gtm^  CtaitlM.— The  State  charitable  institu- 

Shows  deficit  for  the  jeer $151,985  08    tions  are  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western 

Due  benki  prior  to  Oct  10, 1881 «)o,ooo  00    Lunatio  Asy lums,  the  Institution  for  the  Edu- 

cation  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, the  InstitatioD  for  the  Education  of  the 


Total  defldt  Jnne  80, 1882 $451,985  08 


B^uBoe^in  the TreMuy  Jane 80, 1862 ^$4|064  97  Blind,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 

Total  receipta  and  balance  on  hand •|'S?»SS  I]  The  whole  number  of  insane  patients  treat- 

XMaboraementa  deducted MeiJ63M  ed  during  the  year  was  2,143.    The  percentage 

Balance  June  80, 1888 $8,824  88  ofcuresupon  the  admissions  during  the  year 

Doe  banks  June  80, 1888 tMolooow  was  as  follows :  in  the  Eastern  Asylum,  8409 ; 

Leas  balance  in  Treaaory 8,824  88  in  the  Centra],  60*08 ;  in  the  Western,  46*61. 

A.^  lA  M^^                                     A,M  QfiTT;  The  number  of  blind  pupils  during  the  year 

^*^**^* ^*^^'^^^  ^  was  78.    The  average  attendance  of  deaf-mute 

There  has  bera  no  change  in  the  condition  ^"ft  ap^SSrs  that  of  the  1,049  idiots  maintained 

of  the  sinkmg  fond  smce  the  last  session  of  i^st  y^ar  by  the  Commonwealth,  at  a  cost  of 

the  General  Assembly.    The  bond^  debt  of  $65,471,  over  54  per  cent,  were  in  four  judicial 

the  State,  as  then,  consists  of  174  6.per^nt  circuits.     "While  the  cause,"  says  the  Gov- 

^^^^  Ji^^^^  i?°*®M  °**5^  ^  $174,000,  be-  emor,  "  of  this  singular  and  startling  difference 

sid^  $6,894  m  old  railroad  wrip,  and  bonds  of  i^  the  development  of  idiocy  in  different  looal- 

1835  and  1841,  which  have  been  so  long  over-  i^ieg  in  the  same  Commonwealth  may  be  a 

due,  and  unheard  of  for  so  many  years,  that  matter  of  curious  speculation,  it  may  be  weD 

they  are  suppos^  to  have  been  long  since  lost  for  practical  legUlators  to  inquire  whether  it 

or  destroyed,  and  wiU  probably  never  be  pre-  h^  resulted,  to  any  extent,  from  the  importa- 

sented  for  redemption.    The  resources  of  the  tion  of  such  unfortunate  beings  with  the  view 

sinking  fund  .are  also  substantiaUy  m  at  that  of  having  them  pensioned  upon  the  bounty  of 

time.    Cash  m  the  Treasury,  June  30,  1883,  the  State "         r                 r                      ^ 

$174,000.80 ;  406  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank  BdmcadU.-The  school  census,  white  and  coU 

of  Louisville,  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ored,  and  the  corresponding  apportionments 

year  at  $81j262^nd  stock  in  turnpik^  esti.  out  of  the  school  fund  for  the  payment  of 

?/a'tJ*S*^^'^TT^"y  ^  ^\  ^.•l^^'"  teachers  and  commissioners,  for  the  year  end- 

266.80.    In  regard  to  the  financial  situation  ing  June  80,  1884,  were  as  follow : 

the  trO vemor  says :  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^  white-pupll  children 500,824 

The  difficulty  has  been,  and  U  still  to  be  found,  to    ^^<>^  nnmber  of  colored-pnpU  chlldreo _ 9iyiO 


a  great  extent,  in  onr  nossly  defective  systom  of  »-  f^^^                                                          6081394 

sessmont,  renaered  still  more  ineffldent  bytheneg-  

li^nt  and  unsatiafaotoiy  manner  in  which  it  is  admin-  Apportioned  to  white  children,  $1 .40  per  capita.  $701,188  eo 

istered.    The  mere  fact  that  the  entire  valuation  of  all  Apportioned  to  colored  chlldran,  $1.40  per 

descriptions  of  taxable  properly  within  the  Common-       <»plta 189,458  00 

wealth  for  the  last  fisoal  year  amounted  to  but  little  -,  .  ,                                                       i^TirrZ 

must  have  been  the  grossest  disparity  between  its  Orud  total $878,068X1 

market  and  the  assessed  value.    Our  real  ptroperty  :==: 

alone  is  worth  double  that  sum.    Inequalities  and  During  the  session  of  1881-82  the  number 

undervaluation  m  assessment  are,  however,  by  no  ^f  matriculates  in  the  State  College  was  820, 

means  the  only  evils  in  our  revenue  syHtem.    Much  "ij^r    Ju  T    /•  iioo  loo  ^>T/»      V     .      IT       • 

of  our  revenue  is  annually  lost  through  exonerations,  ^^  »"  ^\^  ©^  1882-'88,  816.     Instruction  is 

delinquent  lists,  and  salea  of  land  for  taxes,  though  given  under  twelve  professors  and  two  assist- 

the  latter  evils  have  been  lessening  flx)m  year  to  year,  ant  professors. 

and  may  possibly  reach  their  minimum  under  a  ririd  In  March  a  call  was  issued  for  a  conference 

enforoement  of  our  present  statutes.    Besides  this,  ^«  *»/>««o««^«  ^*  ♦>.*.  a^^»^^  ^f  ,v^«vni».  ^i»^ 

large  amounto  of  property  have  from  time  to  time  been  ?.'  convention  of  the  friends  of  popular  ednca- 

exempted  ftom  taxation  by  private  acts  of  the  Legis-  ^^^n  m  Kentucky,  to  be  neid  m  rraDKiort  on 

lature,  which  should  be  restored  to  the  tax-list  There  the  5th  of  April,  ^^  for  the  purpose  of  consider* 

are  also  various  lottery  companies  plying  their  busi-  ing  the  situation  and    organizing  a  quicker 

ness  m  our  Stote,  and  claiming  to  exennse  their  priv-  movement  against  illiteracy.    With  a  quarter 

lieges  under  the  sanction  of  our  laws,  who  yet  pay  not  ,          .,,.    "»"'""*'  "  V    j     f  i!    r\            ^      iVu 

a  doit  mto  the  Treasury.    If  they  have  a  legafexist-  ^^  *  miUion  of  people  in  the  Commonwealth 

ence.  they  should  be  taxed;  if  they  have  not,  they  who  can  not  even  read,  with  the  average  pay 

should  be  promptly  suppressed.  of  teachers  only  $22  per  month,  with  the  aver- 
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age  Vftlae  of  60  p«r  cent,  of  onr  scliool-boiisea    TouipopoiittoBorKMtiiekj- ],mk,«oo 

$78,  and  with  not  less  than  180,000  children  ^'^'^^^^."'.^.'^.'"^'"^T.^.T.'^T    m,in 

who  do  not  attend  any  achool,  it  is  time  for  na  FaKnunt^uuipapiiiuios  wbocaa  not  rudl..      km 

lo..d..n  to  tb.  «y,lt.d.  of  th.  ,u.«ioj  JSSKjSSK.ii-liiiliiiiiiViiiii. ''""" 

and  to  make  an  effort  for  a  change.    Let  all      of  ifeufoiFr ;.,,,    1]<wt 

whose  hearta  are  wanned  with  a  love  of  the  '^'■«*  "^  '*'*'  ""^  popoiMi™  who  eu  doi 

little  onea  come  to  the  conference  and  asaiat  in  TuUisioiii'popniirtimii!"^!!!! !!!!!! !"//."!,'.'!    STi.oii 

creating  a  publio  sentiment  that  will  secnre  Total  aOani  popniuiaD  wbo  cu  Dot'irriusMn 

wuat  wo  want.             ^     ,  ,,              -  ,   ,  ,.  P«™nli(«  3  tot»l  eolortd  populnlon  irhp  cuiDol 

The  oonvention  met  at  the  appointed  time       mito !7.. ttn 

and  remained  in  aeesion  two  da;a.    It  was  nu- 

meronaljr  attended  bj  repreeentaClTe  men,  irre-  Billrasii — The  Railroad  CommiMirinera  re- 

apectire  of  race,  of  party,  and  of  vocation,  port  that  on  the  flrat  da;  of  December,  1688, 

m>m  manr  parta  of  the  State.    Reeolutiona  tbere  were  in  operation  in  the  Btate  1,9SS.90 

were  adoptea  and  an  addreaa  to  the  people  of  miles  of  railway,  which,  however,  do  not  pene- 

the  State  waa  isaued.     Federal  aid  was  ap-  trate  one  third  of  theoonnties  in  the  Commou- 

proved  of,  and  it  was  reoommeuded  that  State  wealth.    Several  roads  are  in  procesa  of  oon- 

tazation  be  sopplemeated  by  local  tazation.  straetion,  while  othera  have  been  projected  for 

A  twofold  obstacle  was  recognized.    "  That  the  near  I'ntnre,    The  Henderson  bndge  is  in 

difficolty  appears  first  in  the  lack  of  adequate  course  of  oonatrDction,  bnt  will  not  m  com- 

meana  to  maintain  or  to  employ  competent  pleted  before  the  spring  of  1880.    It  appears 
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tMobers,  and  to  constroot  saitable  honses  in  from  the  report  that  the  bauceaa  of  the  nriona 

which  to  gather  and  teach  the  children;  and  railroads  in  the  State  is  increasing,  and  thetr 

second,  tlioagh  not  leaat,  the  iethargy  of  the  general  condition  improving.    Steel  rails  are 

people,  as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  1881  there  being  substitnted  for  iron,  and  many  facilities 

were  365,691  white  children  of  pnpil  age  in  for  travel  and  traffic  famished  wliich  have  not 

the  State  whose  parents  and  gnardians  wonld  existed  heretofore.    The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


.  ,  .  r  did  not,  send  tbem  to  the  oommon  and  Southwestern  has  rednoed  its  local  pas- 

Bobools ;  and,  furthermore,  that  84  counties  of  senger  fares  to  three  cents  a  mile,  making  that 

the  State  reported,  through  their  commission-  the  uniform  rate  with  all  the  principal  lines 

era,  as  being  stnbbomly  opposed  to  local  taxa-  tbroughont  the  State.    The  oommisaioners  aa- 

tion  for  educational  purpoaes."  eessed  the  railroad  property  at  |86,000,000. 

Acommitteewasappointed  toreportneeded  (IfsliglMl  Surey.— On  thia  subject  the  Gov- 

unendments  to  the  common-school  law  to  an  emor  aaya: 

adjonmed  meeting  to  be  held  in  Louisville.       ■„  .., ^ ^      ...  .„.  ■.^„  „  ..  ., 

R'.r«p«n,«j,s.o„.h«!ou.ors,p..,„b.r.  o.ssr^'s'.,s.s?£riS"™^p"sls.'i 

It  reoommMded  amendments  designed  to  re-  oood  iwults  than  that  irhidi  has  bueu  devoted  to  our 

duce  the  school  a^  from  six  to  twenty  years  to  Geological  Survey.   Previous  to  its  inaugunUioD  oom- 

Six  to  sixteen  years,  to   lengthen   the  school  C«*^''t!/  ^^^  "»  ^"T"  °^  ""  v»ned  and  almo.t 

tern,,  Increa*.  xU  wages  of  teachen.  «,d  raise  S^'S'^^'^^ili^Xri.'S^ -^'-"^5^ 

the   per   capita  by  local  taxation  and   other  of  empltTment,  had  drifted  put  us,  and  tfioosandB  of 

means  from  $1.40  to  $8.    The  following  flgures  tbe  moat  enteniri^ng  of  our  own  people  had  been 

from  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  widely  lu"d  to  other  SMU»  suppoMd  to  have  been  more  Ub- 

publisbed  in  the  State,  have  been  a  potent  ele-  *7°y^*^  '^^^J'^ftil^'  k^^^!!!^«^ 

LntinarousingpubliUttentionto/theneces-  t'^d^,^';S^i't.''S^;i£rr^ ^ 

aity  of  improving  the  edocational  facilities  of  rewiurGai  or  every  dHcriptioD  are  eaonnaus;  thatonr 

the  Commonwealth:  aoils  are  adapted  to  the  profitable  growth  of  the  wtdest 
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tan^  of  agricultural  prodnota  known  to  the  temp«rat«  be  put  at  1 16°,  or,  better  stiU,  at  130°Fabr.  In 
«>n6 :  tji.t  ODB  hjJf  of  our  primitlva  fo«rt«  aboimd-  testing  oils  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
untouched:  that  our  Btwiaboundi in  the  richert  Iron-  jta^"i?-p'^'K.  "d  the  bvrnmB-pomt.  The 
oreato  be  tbiind  in  the  world ;  and  that  our  ood  area  nashing-pointistbetemperatore&t  wbioh,  vheo 
'u  iDora  eitecaive  than  that  or  Che  great  Btate  of  Pbdh-  the  oil  ia  slowlj  boated,  tbe  vapors  escaping 
BjUania,  or  of  Great  Britain  and  Iraiand  oomluaed,  from  it  Will  Srst  take  fire  with  a  slight  eiplo- 
undotlying  nearly  18,000  Kjuare  milee.  gj(,„  ^jj^^  ^  ^  j^^^  j„^t„h  ia  paaaed  joat  over 

lie  Hialbera  EiptdtlMr— The  Sonthern  Ex-  the  aiirfooe  of  the  liquid.  It  marka  the  tem- 
positioD  opened  at  Louisville,  Aug.  Ist,  and  peratare  at  whiob  the  oil  becomes  dangerons. 
oontinned  one  bnndred  da^s.  The  sabacribers  The  heating  ma;  be  eontinaed  till  a  point  is 
to  tbe  capital  stock  nambered  1,722,  and  the  reached  at  which  tbe  oil  will  take  6re  and  con- 
total  amonnt  of  subacriptiona  naa  t3C8,123.  tinae  bnroing  by  itself.  This  is  known  as  the 
A  building  covering  thirteen  acres  and  costing  buming-point.  The  flashing-point  is  easil;  al- 
$300,000  was  erected.  The  number  of  ezbibita  tered  b?  trifling  van ations  in  the  conditions, 
waa  t,fiOO,  cloaaifled  in  groups  and  departments,  as  in  the  qoonUtj  of  oil  nsed,  the  rate  of  beat- 
arranged  with  reference  to  similarity  of  cbar-  ing,  tbe  range  (J  temperature  through  which 
acter.  Premiuma  in  money  to  tbe  amount  of  the  oil  is  heated,  and  the  diatance  above  the 
9S,TS0  were  distributed  for  displays  of  cotton,  surface  at  which  the  match  passes.  The  bum- 
In  the  general  awards,  109  diplomas,  231  ocr-  ing-point,  upon  which  tlie  ordinary  fire-test  is 
testes,  and  4T8  medals  were  adjudged  to  based,  is  of  little  value;  for  not  only  does  it  at- 
SQOoeesful  ezhibitora.  Tbe  total  nmnoer  of  ways  lie  above  the  fiashiag-point,  but  it  bears 
admissions  was  770,043.  Tbe  bedt  attendance  no  aimple  relation  to  the  latter,  and  the  deter- 
was  A'om  Bept.  lOtb  to  Oct.  20th,  at  which  mination  of  it  gives  really  no  olew  to  tbe  tem- 
time  several  other  expositions  indifferent  parts  perature  at  which  the  oil  becomes  imsafe. 
of  the  country  were  in  operation,  Althoagh  Some  twenty-five  different  instruments  have 
the  Southern  Expodtion  was  not  wh'illj  aat-  been  proposed  for  ascertaining  the  lowest  flash- 
isFactory  in  a  financial  way,  the  stockholders  ing-point  oF  s  sample  of  oil,  all  of  which  are 
felt  warranted  in  increasing  their  capital  to  bwed  npon  the  priDcipto  of  alowly  beating  tbe 
$fiOO,000,  with  the  intention  o[  holding  another  oil  till  its  vapor  will  t^e  fire  on  passing  amatcli 
ezbibitioo  in  18S4.  or  other  igniting  agent  over  it.    Engler  and 

■IshIunbi. — A  National  Convention  of  Col-  Haas  have  laid  down  seven  principles  to  which 
ored  UeD  met  in  Loaisville  Sept.  24th,  and  din-  all  such  testing  apparatos  and  experiments  with 
ooued  and  acted  npon  civil  and  political  rights,  them,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  conform,  viz. : 
ednoatioD,  and  labor.  1,  The  quantity  of  oil  most  be  the  same  in  all 

UUBiaiE,  nnOVED  TDTT  H»  DUraiSOUB.  experiments.  In  the  Ssybolt  tester,  which  ha* 
The  dangerous  properties  of  kerosene  are  been  adopted  by  the  New  Tork  Produce  Ex- 
derived  ^m  the  presence  in  the 
oil  of  tbe  extremely  volatile  con- 
stituents, hendne  and  naphtha. 
These  substances  are  easily  ig- 
nited, and  alone,  or  mixed  In 
small  proportion  with  kerosene, 
readily  emit  vapors  which  are 
highly  inflammable,  and  which 
form  with  air  an  explosive  mixt- 
ure. Eeroaene  ia  safe  only  when 
it  will  not  yield  these  dangerous 
vapors  flt  any  temperature  which 
it  ia  liable  to  asanme.     This  tem- 

ature  depends  part 
warmth  of  the  place  w 
is  kept  or  used,  and  partly  upon 
the  heat  of  the  burning  wick  warm- 
ing the  oil  in  tbe  reservoir  of  tbe 
tamp.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  maxlmam  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  oil 
in  a  burning  lamp  ia  about  16° 
Fabr.  It  ia  poasihle  for  oil  to 
have  in  summer  a  temperatnre  of 
from  W  to  100°  in  the  unligbted 

lamp,  and  in  winter  a  still  higher  ^'o- 1— SiraoLT  Tibtib, 

temperature,  if  the  lamp  is  near 

a  stove  or  an  open  fire.  Hence  tbe  lowest  change  (Fig.  1),  variations  of  one  twenty-fifth 
temperflture  at  which  an  oil  may  evolve  in-  of  one  inch  cause  difterences  of  some  degrees  in 
flammable  vapors  and  be  considered  safe  must    the  flashing-point ;  9,  the  oil  most  he  heated 
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■lowlj  and  nnifonnlr;  ^  ^*  t«inpeTBtDre  of 
tb«  oil  at  the  begianiiiK  of  the  tMt  matt  b«  at 
IsMt  18*  Fahr.  b«low  ila  flaafaing-poiiit  aa  ap- 
[Hvsiniatel.T  determined :  4,  the  lize  aiMl  iulaii' 
ait7  of  the  flame  or  apark  oaed  to  prodooe  the 
fluh  mait  be  the  aame  hi  all  testa;  6,  the  dia- 
tanoa  of  the  fla^-flama  or  iptrk  from  the  anr- 
&oe  of  tfaa  oil  moat  be  the  aame ;  6,  the  time 
dm^bg  wbioh  the  flame  or  apark  acta  mntt  be 
redaoed  to  a  mlnimam ;  7,  on  aooount  of  the 
•  praoUoal  pnrpoae  for  which  the  test*  are  made, 
the  ooDdttions  ondar  which  the  vapor  is  formed 
in  the  tester  ahoold  eorreapond  aa  olosel;  as  poa- 
rible  to  those  which  determine  Ita  formation 
and  eiploaon  in  lampa,  ete.  It  can  not  be  af- 
firmed that  aU  the  oonditioUB  nnder  which  ez- 
ploaions  in  lamps  are  liable  to  occur  are  pro- 
Tided  for  In  anj  aingle  testing  Inatmment  of 
this  olasa.  The  oil-reserroirs  in  oar  Umpa 
dWbr  maoh  in  siie  and  ahape,  and  henoe  have 
different  capacities.  The  qoantltv  of  oil,  ita 
nrtaee,  and  the  omoont  of  idr  la  tbe  reetrvolr 
with  wnleh  the  vapor  minKlaa,  are  oonstantlf 
ehanginy  wtiUe  the  bmp  Is  in  use  and  the 
danger  u  greoteet    Moreover,  it  la  not  onlj 


per  la  removed,  and  a  small  flame  is  intro- 
dooed.  Flasfaing-poiiits  obtuned  by  tbis  plan 
are  oonndersblj  lower  tlian  those  given  bj  the 
former  mathoda,  and  are  Urgelv  independent 
of  the  condition!  that  are  oonnaered  esaential 
to  the  accnraov  of  the  determinations  bj  them. 
Haas's  method  is  the  same  in  principle  aa  Uey- 
er's,  bnt  emptors  an  eleotrio  spark  instead  of  a 
flame,  and  the  apparatna  la  difficalt  of  oon- 
atmotloc  and  ooscl;.  Both  methods  require 
repeated  ahaklng  of  the  oil  as  the  heat  risea 
from  dc^tree  to  degree,  which  ia  verj  ineon- 
venient.  Liebermann  baa  made  a  umple,  ano- 
oeatftil,  and  practical  application  of  tne  aame 
prisdple  in  bia  tester,  in  which,  Tig.  8,  the 


in  qnletlj-bnming  lampa  that  accidents  ooeor. 
Probablj  half  the  aoeidenta  are  dna  to  npaet- 
ling  or  breaking,  and  the  oil,  which  wonid  na^ 


beui  safe  otherwise,  glvea  riae  to  eiploeion  or 
flaniea  voder  theae  more  donoaroaa  lurcam- 
stances.  It  ia  important  to  emplo;,  if  poaribU, 
ft  test  which  aball  indicate  the  loweit  tempera- 
ture at  wbioh,  under  nj  eonditiona,  lnflamm»- 
hie  vapors  oan  be  evolved,  rather  than  be  sat- 
Isfled  with  tniating  to  a  method  which  merely 

5 roves  an  oil  safe  ander  certain  arbitrarr  con- 
itions.  Certain  te«t«rs  have  been  propoaed, 
based  npon  the  principle  of  aaoerttmlng  the 
elastic  force  or  tendon  of  the  vapor  of  toe  oil 
at  a  given  temperature:  thej  are  deceptive  and 
wortnleaa,  for  it  haa  been  conolasivelr  shown 
that  no  definite  relation  exiata  ttetwecn  the  va- 
por-tension and  the  fiaahing-point  of  a  kero- 
aene.  Another  method  of  testing,  b;  dlHtUla- 
tion,  b  exact,  and  haa  the  additional  advantage 
of  dJaflning  the  qnalit;  of  the  oil  as  an  lllaml- 
natiiw  material.  The  oil  ia  separated  b7  the 
distilUtion  into  three  frMtions :  a  light  oU  dia- 
ttUing  below  ISO'  0. ;  Illuminating  oil,  com- 
ing over  between  100*  and  370'  0. ;  and  a 
beavj  oil  which  boila  above  370°  G.  The  flnt 
fractional  dialillate  represents  the  dangerona 
constituents,  and  ghoald  not  exceed  S  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  baav;  oU  affects  the  free- 
dom with  which  Icerosene  bnrna,  and  ahonld 
not  form  more  than  10  pter  cent  of  the  whole. 
Victor  Meyer  has  iotrodnoed  an  exact  meth- 
od of  determining  the  mlnimam  flashing-point 
of  kerosene  b;  saturating  the  air  with  oil-vapor 
at  the  teat-temperatnre.  His  apparatus  oon- 
dsts  of  a  glaas  oflinder  which  is  partij  filled 
with  oil.  Is  stoppered  with  a  cork  through 
which  a  thermometer  passes,  and  la  heated  bj 
plonging  into  warm  water.  When  the  tem> 
peratnre  is  reached  at  which  the  test  is  to  be 
made  tbe  cylinder  Is  brisklj  ahaken,  the  stop- 
vou  zxiu.— 80    A 


satoratitm  of  ^  la  accomplished  by  forcing  an 
idr-onrrent  throngh  the  oil  as  it  Is  warmed 
from  degree  to  degree;  and  the  test  is  made 

S'  bringing  a  amaU  fiame  to  the  mouth  of  the 
l-holder  at  the  same  Instant.  A  tester  of 
still  more  rimple  eonstraotion  than  this  haa 
been  proposed.  It  oonaista,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
8,  of  a  glaas  cylinder  oloaed  at  one  end  by  & 


\J 


Fie.  S^lMraovBD  TaarBB. 
oork,  throngh  which  a  small,  bent  tobe,  do  b, 
paaaea.  Just  within  the  cork  the  end  of  thia 
tube  contracta  to  a  small  orifice.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  connects  with  a  small  bellows, 
or  other  sonroe  of  slightly  oompremed  air,  tbe 
flow  o(  which  can  be  r^nlated  by  the  pinch- 
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oook  «.  The  but  r«B(iIt«  by  tbli  method  are  than  one  dot  more  than  three  or  four  minntM 
obtwned  when  the  diunet«r  of  the  cylinder  is  before  tbe  fluh  ocoiirs.  It  is  well,  howevw, 
between 3^  and  4  centlnietrei.  The  length  is  to  let  a  very  dowonrrentof&irbnbblethroiigh 
of  DO  consequence,  proTided  tbe  cylinder  is  al-  the  oil  fhnn  the  time  that  the  teet«r  is  pnt  in 
wayefllled  with  oil  to  within  the  wme  distance  the  water-bath,  so  aa  to  secure  re^jarity  in 
of  the  tap ;  bat  different  results  are  given  when  tbe  beating  of  the  oil.  This  method  has  the 
the  distance  of  tbe  oil,  or  rather  of  the  foam  advantages  of  umptioity  In  apparatoe  and  ma- 
into  whioh  its  surface  is  broken  by  tbe  air-  nipniatjon,  and  of  Beooring  a  tmstwonhy  de- 
corrent,  is  allowed  to  vary.  Prof.  John  T.  termination  of  the  louett  flashing-point,  ind»- 
Btoddard,  of  Smith  College,  mokes  in  "  The  peadeetly  of  arbitrary  conditions.  We  have 
Popular  Science  Monthly"  tbe  followingatate-  seen  that  llS'Fahr.  Is  the  very  lowest  flaah- 
meots  and  direotionsconoemingtheaeeof  thia  ing-point  conusteot  with  safety.  Tlie  state- 
method:  1.  Tbe  oil-cjlinder  sboald  have  a  di-  meats  so  often  pot  forth,  that  onr  best  kero- 
ameter  of  fhim  Si  to  4  oentimetres.  It  may  senes  are  "  1SD°  or  160°  test "  oils,  are  mislead- 
be  of  any  convenient  length,  provided  it  holds,  in^ ;  for  it  has  referenoe,  not  to  the  flasbing- 
when  filled  for  the  tests,  not  leas  than  SO  o.  c  pomt,  bat  to  the  fire-test,  or  baroing-point, 
of  oil.  With  a  diameter  of  H  oentiinetree,  the  which,  as  has  been  shown,  gives  little  indica- 
length  shontd  be  at  least  IS  centimetres'  with  tlon  ot  the  character  of  the  oil.  The  best 
a  diameter  of  8  centimetres,  the  least  length  oils  sold  flash  at  about  109°  Fahr.,  while  the 
should  be  13  centimetres.  A  good  tester  may  cheaper  grades  bavemoch  lower  fiasbing-points 
be  made  from  the  chimney  of  a  stndent-lomp  ~-at  least  as  low  as  8fi°  Fahr. 
by  catting  off  the  lower  part  a  little  above  the  KNITCLOTHBi  Theidea  of  knittingother  fab- 
contraction;  or  the  whole  chimney  may  be  ricsthanbosieryisnot  Qew,  l>at  theapplication 
made  to  serve  as  an  oil-cylinder  by  corking  of  theprooesa  to  theproductionofoertainkinds 
thelarge  end.  S.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  of  doth  has  been,  by  improved  machinery, 
oil  to  a  point  where,  when  the  air-carrent  is  bronght  apparently  to  perfection  very  recently. 
mnning,  the  top  of  the  foam  is  4  or  6  centi-  Fig.  1  (see  page  4S7)  gives  a  good  ideu  of  a 
metres  below  the  month.  S,  The  oil  is  heat-  maohine  imported  from  England  in  1863,  and 
ed  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  into  which  the  set  op  in  Pniladelphia  by  John  E.  Hanifen  Sc 
cylinder  is  plnnged  to  the  end  of  the  oil.  The  Go.  Portiomt  of  it  were  patented  in  England 
temperature  of  the  oil  should  not  rise  faster  by  Joseph  Belahaw,  oa  long  ago  as  IBCT ;  aod 
than  two  degrees  a  minnte.  4.  Air  is  forced  virtnally  the  aame  thing  was  prodnced  by  two 
throngh  the  dl  with  sncb  velocity  that  aboat  other  English  inTentora,  and  by  them  u^gned 
(and  not  leaa  than)  one  centimetre  of  foam  is 
maintained  on  the  snrface,  and  a  Sash-jet  i* 
brought  to  the  month  of  the  cylinder  at  every 
half  degree,  or  ottener,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
flashing-point.    The  approaoh  ot  the  flashing- 

{oint  is  annonnced  by  the  appearance  of  a  faint 
loe  halo  of  barning  vapor  aronnd  the  flash- 
Jet;  this  finally  detaches  itself  and  runs  down 
to  the  snrface  of  the  oiL  The  reading  of  the 
temperature  at  this  instant  gives  a  trial  flash- 
ing-point, whioh  may  be  a  little  too  high  if  tbe  ^^^  , 
onrrent  of  air  has  been  mnning  too  long,  or 

not  long  enongh.    The  test  should  now  be  re-  to  John  Kent,  who  patented  it  in  the  TJoited 

peated  with  a  fresb  sample  of  oil,  the  alr-our-  States  in]  872,  bnt  his  patent  has  been  contested, 

rent  being  started  in  fall  strength,  not  leas  Fig.  a  shows  (enlarged)  a  section  of  the 
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barb.    These,  about  1,000  In  Damber,  are  fwt-  drawn  np  and  wound  apon  the  reel  overbea  , 

•ned  «r(miid  the  edge  of  the  uroolar  horizon-  which  auo  revolves  horizontallj  with  the  bed. 

btl  bed,  and  revolve  with  it.  In  the  engraving  a  portion  of  the  fabric  is  rep- 

At  twc^  three,  or  four  points,  jast  ontride  of  resented  as  out  aw&7,  to  show  the  stretcher 

the  oironmferenoe  of  the  horiiontal  bed,  are  inside.    The  fabric  is  knit  witb  a  seam  run* 

flxed  groups  of  wheels,  like  thoae  shown  (en-  niDg  its  entire  length,  and  with  a  knife  the 

Urged)  in  Fig.  8  (see  page  466).    The  varions  operator  cats  it  open  along  this  seam,  thus 

threads  used  pass  from  the  bobbins  opward  over  redncing  it  to  a  flat  pieoe  of  cloth,  of"  double 

hooks  and  then  downward  to  and  under  these  width." 

knitting- wheels.     When  the  bed  revolves,  the  The  most  obvions  advantage  in  the  use  of 

needles  aet  as  ooga,  and  torn  the  knitting-  this  machine,  over  a  loom.  Is  in  the  matter 

wheels.     These  wheels  eonnst  of  wings  or  of  speed.    It  baa  a  smooth,  continnons,  rotarj 

flanges,  ao  shap«d  aa  altematelj  to  lift  and  de-  motion,  inatead  of  the  oonstantlj  interrapted 

press  tie  threada  on  and  between  the  needles,  alternating  motion  of  a  shattle,  end  will  pro- 

tlini  forming  the  stdtchet^    The  fabria  ia  knit  dnoe  about  donble  the  amoont  of  cloth  in  a 
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E'ren  time.    It  is  clamed  also  that  tha  fabric    ohiDe),  from  a  nnootb,  hard  one,  to  that  of  th« 
superior  in  smoothness  of  &ce  and  evenness    haaTieet,  ihaggj  OTercoating.    Its  prodnotions 


LUSDOWV^  Hw7  Chiita  Kdtk  Mt;  ni>-  General  of  Oanada.  He  married,  in  November, 
Murke,  Kvfili  tt.  QoTernor-Qetteral  of  Can-  1BS0,  the  yonngeat  daughter  of  the  Dnke  of 
ada,  born  in  England,  Jan.  li,  IMS.  He  re-  Aberoora,  and  bas  ttro  sons  and  two  daogh- 
oeived  his  education  at  Eton,  and  at  Balllol    ten. 

Oollege,  Oxford,  and  became  a  oaptain  in  the  i.ifi»i»,  Siaar^  a  German  statesman,  bom 
Teoman  otvtlrj  of  Wiltahire.  His  father,  the  in  Jsrooiin,  Pown,  Oct.  14, 1626 ;  died  in  New 
fourth  moranis,  died  Jnlj  S,  1869,  and  be  sno-  York,  Jan,  S,  1SS4,  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jev- 
oeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates.  His  minor  ish  merohant,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  Ber- 
titles  are :  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britun —  lin,  and  passed  tiiree  jears  in  traTei.  On  re- 
Sarl  of  Wjcombe,  of  Obippiog  Wjoombe,  taraing,  he  took  a  plaoe  in  the  Berlin  Oitj 
oonntf  Bneks;  Yiaoonnt  Oaln  and  Calutone,  Coart  in  1866,  and  in  1808  became  associate 
oonntj  Wilts;  and  Lord  Wjoombe,  Baron  of  Jnatiee.  He  resigned  this  post  in  IB70,  to 
Ohipping  W^oombe,  oonutj  Backs;  in  the  praotioe  as  an  attomef.  Later  be  aooepted 
Tuumiu  rj  luiaiui — Rail  nf  iTan.^  an^  iTai-i  (j,^  post  of  sfodio  in  tfao  mortgage  registt7 
offloe  of  Berlin.  He  was  elected  depnt;  in  the 
Pmssian  Obamber  in  Harcb,  1866,  and  re- 
elected in  July,  1866.  In  1636  he  left  the  Pro- 
0easive  partf  and  Iwoame,  in  association  with 
Earl  Twestco,  the  fonnder  of  the  NaijodbI- 
Ubenl  partT.  From  18S6  to  187B  be  repre- 
•ented  HagdebDrg  In  the  House  of  Depntiea. 
From  1876  to  1879  be  was  member  for  Fraok- 
fort-on-the-Uain.  From  1666  till  bia  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Reiobstag. 

Dming  the  nioeteen  years  of  Lasker's  par> 
Hamantar;  aotiTitj  there  waa  no  important 
legislatire  work  in  which  he  did  not  take  part, 
and  wliich  doe*  not  bear  the  impress  of  hii 
knowledge  and  acnraen.  His  activity  centered 
in  the  Reichsug.  Tbe  nnifloation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  on  a  representative  basis  was  the 
aim  of  his  life.  In  tbe  civil  consolidation  of 
tbe  empire  he  bore  as  oonspionons  a  part  as 
Ooant  Bismarck  in  the  'F^ere  of  dynastic  and 
international  politics.  The  great  National- 
Liberal  party,  of  which  he  was  tbe  chief 
fonnder  and  parliamentary  leader,  united  the 
liberal  tbooght  and  hopes  of  the  oomitrj  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  nntil  tbe  time 
when  by  its  snpport  tbe  latter  had  overcome 
tbe  particnlarist  elements  and  was  able  after 
the  French  war  to  repudiate  tbe  oonetitDtional 
doctrines  wbicb  be  had  temporarily  professed. 
A  great  part  of  Lasker's  work  waa  inoonqiiov- 
manrioe;  Baron  of  Kerry,  Liznaw,  and  Don*  ons.  He  waa  regalarly  pUoed  on  the  oom- 
kerroD.  Hie  mother  is  Baroness  N^rne  In  her  mittees,  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Pmssian 
own  right;  holding  the  title  once  held  by  the  Landtag,  which  were  appointed  for  tbe  etabo- 
Boottish  poetess  who  wrote  "The  Land  o'  the  ration  of  legislative  projeota,  and  was  almost 
Leal,"  though  she  is  not  her  deHsendant  invariably  intmsted  with  the  preparation  of 

The  Uarqnis  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  the  reporL  In  talring  so  promment  a  part  in 
Treasury  from  1868  to  1872,  and  tben  became  the  practical  work  of  legislati<m,  however,  he 
Hnder-Sdoretary  for  War,  which  office  be  held  became  tbe  most  freqaent  epe^er  and  propo- 
two  years.  He  was  appointed  Under-Secro-  nent  of  motions  In  the  legislative  halls,  and 
tary  for  India  when  Mr.  Gladstone  l>ecame  thns  was  a  familiar  figure  before  the  public 
Premier  in  1680,  but  retired  at  tbe  end  of  two  Next  to  the  ideal  of  German  unity,  tha  aanse 
months,  becaose  he  disagreed  with  the  Gov-  of  legality  and  tbe  abolition  of  arbitrary  polioe 
emment't  Iriah  policy.  In  October,  1888,  he  powere  was  nearest  to  hi*  heart.  In  this  sense 
succeeded  the  llarqais  of  Lome  as  Governor-    the  Frusrian  local  administrative  regulations 
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were  amended  through  Lie  efforts.    The  same  motive  he  came  to  America  kte  in  the  snmmer 

idea  miderlay  the  Qerman  indastrial  lawe  of  of  1888^  and  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

1869,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  his  life.    In  After  visiting  his  brother  in  Texas,  he  returned 

1870  he  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  the  propo-  to  New  York.    On  the  evening  of  his  death  he 

■ition  to  incorporate  Baden  in  the  North  Ger-  '  dined  with  Mr.  Seligman,  the  banker,  and  was 

man  League.    In  1871  and  the  following  years  taken  with  heart-disease  while  walking  back 

he  advocated  the  proposition  to  extend  clause  to  his  boarding-place,  dying  in  a  stable,  into 

18  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  German  Consti-  which  he  was  taken,  directly  after  the  arrival 

tution  to  the  civil  law,  i.  e.,  to  unify  the  laws  of  a  physician. 

of  the  German  states  into  a  single  imperial  LAW,  COKflmvIlOJXiU    Intnstleaal  irUtr^ 

system.    In  this  most  important  part  of  the  llsii* — ^An  important  opinion  on  this  sulgect 

process  of  transforming  the  league  into  a  na-  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 

tion,  the  chief  share  of  the  labor  fell  to  him.  Court  on  Jan.  7, 1884,  in  the  noted  Weil  and 

and  it  remains  a  monument  of  his  historical  La  Abra  cases.    In  1808  a  convention  between 

services  and  juristic  genius.    The  imperial  ju-  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  concluded 

didary,  which  was  introduced  in   October,  for  the  arbitration  and  payment  of  claims  of 

1879.  the  common  code  of  procedure,  and  the  oitisens  of  either  country  against  the  Govem- 

oodincation  of  the  civil  laws,  were  the  labori-  ment  of  the  other.    These  claims  were  to  be 

OQs  fruits  of  this  period  of  his  life.  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission,  which  was 

Lasker^s  greatest  popular  success  was  his  to  take  testimony  and  hear  counsel.  The  treaty 

speech  in  the  Prusnan  Diet  on  Feb.  7, 1878,  in  stipulated  that ''  the  President  of  the  United 

which  he  laid  bare  the  jobbery  of  promoters  States  and  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Be- 

and  the  corruption  of  officials  in  connection  public  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely  engage  to 

with  railroad  concessions  and  the  establish-  consider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  con- 

ment  of  fraudulent  joint-stock  companies.   His  jointly,  or  of  the  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be, 

proposal  of  an  investigating  commission  was  as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive  upon  each 

approved ;  and,  although  the  results  of  the  in-  claim  decided  upon  by  them  or  him  respect- 

vestigation  were  not  equal  to  the  expectations,  ivelv,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  decision 

the  law  officers  of  the  Government  kept  a  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  what- 

closer  watch,  the  commercial  schemers  and  ever."    It  was  then  provided  that  the  a^gre- 

their  aristocratic  accomplices  took  alarm,  and  gate  of  all  the  amounts  awarded  to  citizens 

no  such  scandals  have  occurred  again.  of  one  country  should  be  deducted  from  the 

Lasker*s  literary  labors  were  confined  to  aggregate  awarded  to  citizens  of  the  other, 

contributions  in  Oppenheim^s  "  Carman  Year-  and  that  $800,000  of  the  balance  should  be 

Book  "  on  Prussian  constitutional  history  (1876).  paid  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  Government 

He  wrote  the  report  of  the  National-Liberal  within  twelve  months  from  the  close  of  the 

party  for  the  legislative  period  of  the  Reichs-  commission,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  paid 

tag,  Customs  Union,  and  Prussian  Diet  ending  in  yearly  installments,  not  exceeding  |800,000 

in  1870,  which  was  printed  in  Hirth^s  '^An-  each.    It  was  further  stipulated : 

nals  "  (1870).    His  most  noted  oratorical  efforts  ^he  hirfi  oontncting  paities  agree  to  conrider  the 

outside  tne  legislature  were  a  oommemorauon  niiuit  of  the  pioceedlDgs  of  this  oomnuasion  as  a  ftdl, 

address  on  Karl  T  westen.  perfect,  and  final  aetUement  of  eveiy  daim  upon  either 

In  support  of  Prince  Bismarck's  policy.  Las-  Government  arising  out  of  any  tnmsaction  of  a  date 

k«r  «lvoo.t^  fljing  the  miUt^y  budget  for  ^'?e^«,«Af?ht'S^SSZ^'^h^r,S 

seven  years  in  advance,    fie  also  co-operated  whether  or  not  the  same  may  have  been  presented  to 

In  bringmg  about  the  Pnissisn  administrative  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  aald 

law.    Tet  as  soon  as  the  <M»"f  of  the  Ohanoellor  oommiasion^  ahall.  from  and  after  the  conduaion  of 

ran  counter  to  his  poUtioal  principles,  he  op-  ^^P'SS!^"*^"^,^^,^*^^^??!^^ 

posed  tiie  Government  with  such  ewrgy  tiiS  J^i^ble"        ^  "t««d,  barred,  and  thencefortii 
It  often  came  to  parliamentary  duels  between 

the  two.    Their  differences  were  rg>eatedly  When  the  work  of  the  commission  ended,  it 

composed,  until  Bismarck's  economical  and  was  found  that  the  balance  against  Mexico  was 

tax-reform  proiecfts  separated  them  completely,  about  $1,200,000,  and  annual  payments  were 

Lasker  upheld  the  free-trade  principle,  and  duly  made  by  that  Gbvemment  in  accordance 

withdrew  from  the  National-Liberal  party.   In  with  the  terms  of  the  convention.    Among  the 

the  sitting  of  May  2, 1879,  he  declared  that  by  claims  presented  to  the  commission  by  dtixens 

the  economical  policy  of  the  GK>vemment  he  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  Bexyamin  Weil 

was  driven  into  the  opposition.    He  was  fol-  for  cotton  alleged  to  have  beenseizedin  Mexico 

lowed  in  August,  1879,  by  Forkenbeck,  Stauf-  and  confiscated  by  the  Mexican  authorities  in 

fenberg,  and  Bamberger,  and  the  Secessionist  1864,  and  one  by  the  La  Abra  ]Bilver  Mining 

fraction  became  the  most  vigorous  antagonists  C!ompany  for  the  loss  of  a  mine  in  the  State  of 

of  the  Chancellor.  Duraioigo,  which  the  owners  alleged  they^  were 

Dr.  Lasker's  health  was  broken  for  two  or  forced  to  abandon  in  conseouence  of  illegal 

three  years  before  his  death,  and  he  visited  acts  on  the  part  of  Mexican  omcers.    On  Oct. 

Bwitaerland  several  times,  with  the  object  of  1,  1875,  an  award  of  |i89,S10  was  made  in 

recuperating  his  strength.     From  the  same  favor  of  Weil  against  Mexico,  and  on  December 
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27th  following  one  of  $688,041  was  made  in  awards  till  the  oonolosion  of  suoh  investiga- 

fayor  of  the  La  Abra  Company.  tion,  and  to  take  sach  further  order  with  the 

In  June,  1878,  Congress  passed  an  act  pro-  same  thereafter  as  Congress  might  direct,  it 

yiding  that  as  often  as  installments  sbonla  be  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  tiie  Executive 

received  from  Mexico,  the  amount  should  be  to  accept  these  awards  as  no  longer  open  to 

distributed  pro  rata  among  the  claimants  to  reconsideration,  and  proceed  in  the  payment 

whom  awards  had  been  made.     Meanwhile  of  the  same,  pro  rata  with  all  other  awards 

Mexico  had  made  representations  to  the  Oov-  under  the  convention."     No  decisive  action 

emment  at  Washington  that  the  Weil  and  La  was  then  taken  by  Congress,  and,  after  the 

Abra  claims  were  fraudulent,  and  that  the  dose  of  the  seasion,  payments  were  made  on 

awards  had  been  obtained  through  peijured  these  awards,  by  direction  of  President  Hayes, 

testimony,  and  asked  that  a  rehearing  be  had  the  same  as  on  the  others.    When  President 

in  these  cases.    In  view  of  this  representation.  Gkrfield  came  into  office,  four  installments  had 

Congress,  in  the  act  of  June,  1878,  requestea  been  paid  to  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  claimants, 

the  President  to  investigate  these  charges  of  and  a  fifth  was  ordered  by  him  to  be  paid, 

fraud,  and  provided  that  if  he  should  find  ^^the  After  Mr.  Arthur  became  President,  he  oraered 

honor  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  the  matter  to  be  again  investigated,  and  ^^be- 

public  law,  or  considerations  of  justice  and  lieving  that  said  award  was  obtained  by  fraud 

equity ''  required  that  the  awards  should  be  and  perjury,"  he  directed  further  payments  to 

opened,  and  the  cases  re-tried,  it  should  be  be  withheld,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with 

lawful  for  him  to  withhold  payment  until  the  Mexico  for  a  re-trial  of  the  cases.    This  treaty 

cases  should  be  re-tried  in  such  manner  as  the  is  still  (March  15, 1884)  pending  in  the  Senate. 

United  States  and  Mexico  might  agree.  Suits  were  thereupon  brought  by  the  claimants 

During  the  year  187p  President  Hayes  caused  to  compel  Secretary  Frelioghuysen  to  pay  to 

an  investigation  to  be  made,  and  the  condu*  them  their  share  of  the  sixth  installment  paid 

sions  reached  were  thus  given  in  the  report  of  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico  on  Jan.  81, 

Mr.  Evarts,  then  Secretary  of  State :  1882.    They  contended : 

1.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  neither  the  prindples  ^1.  That  the  awardfl  under  the  oonvention  verted  in 
of  public  law  nor  oonaidoratlona  of  Justice  or  equity  the  aeveral  claimants  an  absolute  ngbt  to  the  amounto 
require  or  permit,  as  between  the  United  States  and  awarded  them  respectively,  and  that  this  right  was 
Mexico,  that  the  awards  in  these  cases  should  be  property  which  neither  the  United  States  alone,  nor 
opened  and  the  cases  retried  before  a  new  interna-  the  United  States  and  Mexico  together,  could  take 
tional  tribunal  or  under  any  new  convention  or  ncgo-  ^^'^Jl  **^^ 

tiation  respecting  the  same  between  the  United  States  „  *•  That,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  action  of  Indent 

and  Mexico.  Hayes,  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1878,  was 

2.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  matten  conclusive  on  President  Arthur,  and  deprived  him  of 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Government  on  the  t^7  "ght  he  might  otherwise  have  had  to  investigate 
part  of  Mexico  do  bring  into  grave  doubt  the  sub-  the  charges  of  fraud  presented  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
Btantial  integrity  of  theclaim  of  Benjamin  Well  and  emment,  or  to  withhold  from  the  relaton  their  dis- 
tho  sincerity  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  measure  of  tribiitivo  shares  of  any  moneys  thereafter  paid  to  the 
dunages  insisted  upon  and  accorded  in  the  cose  of  Secretaiy  of  State  under  the  authority  of  the  flnt 
the  I^  Abra  Silver  Minmg  Company,  and  that  the  section. 

S^SrluM^'b^lur&J^  The  issue  thus  raised  was,  first,  as  to  the 

States  to  ascertain  whether  thisGovemment  has  been  POwer  of  two  govemmento  to  reopen  an  arbi- 

made  the  means  of  enforcing  aoainst  a  friendly  pow-  tratiou  of  claims  of  citizens  under  a  compact 

er  claims  of  our  dtizens  based  upon  or  exaggerated  providing  that  the  decision  of  the  commission 

5^^'^*^i,.'^kI'"^  investi^lon  should  remove  the  ghould  be  "absolutely  final  and  conclusive," 

doubts  which  have  been  fairiy  raised  upon  the  repre-  „^^  »4  „i^u^„t.  „«-^^„i  »i .  ♦u-*  4^u^  t>^,.^a^^^^^§ 

sentations  of  Mexico,  the  honor  of  the'united  Sutes  ^^^     without  appeal" ;  that  the  Presidents  of 

will  have  been  completely  maintained.    If.  on  the  the  two  republics  should  '^give  full  effect  to 

other  hand,  the  claimants  shall  fail  in  removing  these  such  decisions  without  any  objection,  evasion, 

doubts,  or  they  should  be  replaced  by  certain  con-  ©r  delay  whatsoever,"  and  that  the  final  action 

demnation,  the  honor  of  the  United  States  will  be  f  ^^  commission  should  be  considered  «'a 

vmdioated  by  suoh  measures  as  may  then  be  dictated,  s  u        w.««j.oo.wi«  ojuv«uu  w  ^vuotu^a^^ 

8.  The  executive  government  is  not  furnished  with  ^'"Ii  perfect,   and    final  settlement  of  every 

the  means  of  instituting  and  pursuing  methods  of  in-  claim     passed  upon ;  and,  second,  as  to  the 

vestigation  which  can  coerce  the  prodaotion  of  evi-  power  of  the  President  under  such  compact  to 

denoe  or  compel  the  eaminadon  ol'  parties  and  wit-  withhold  payment  of  awards  pending  the  ne- 

nesses.    The  authonty  for  such  an  mvestuntion  must  ^^♦u*;^^.  "r^,  .  ♦■a«*«.  ^^^^aL^^  «^-  -  «^  4^«i 

proceed  from  CongreM.    I  would  advis^therefore,  gotiations  for  a  treaty  providing  for  a  re-tnal 

that  the  proofe  andthe  conclusions  yon  shall  come  to  of  the  claims,     ine  contention  relates  to  un- 

thereon,  if  adverse  to  the  inunediate  payment  on  these  paid  installments.     The  Supreme  Court  held 

awards  of  the  installments  received  from  Mexico,  be  that  the  two  governments  were  free  to  make 

l^Jt'lIS^^'l^^ilT^*^*''''  ^^"^  ^^"^  ""^  ^""^  P^®°*^  »  new  agreement,  and  that  tiie  President  of 

authority  m  the  matter.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  withhold 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  Oongress  payment  of  awards  alleged  to  have  been  fraud- 

by  the  President  April  15, 1880.    It  concluded  ulently  obtained. 

as  follows :  *^  Unless  Congress  should  now  Referring  to  the  strong  language  of  the  con- 
make  this  disposition  of  the  matter,  and  fur-  vention,  that  the  decision  of  the  commisdon 
nish  thereby  definite  instructions  to  the  depart-  should  be  **  absolutely  final  and  conclusive," 
ment  to  reserve  further  payments  upon  these  etc.,  the  Court  said  that  this  is  to  be  constraed 
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AS  langaage  used  in  a  oompaot  of  two  nations  mcnts  md  into  the  hands  of  private  paxtiea.  The  laD- 

•'for  the  a4)a8tment  of  the  chiiros  of  the  dti-  g"*^ 9j,^,  opmiona  must  he  oonatrued  in  oonnec- 

zens  of  either  against  the  other,"  and  entered  ^''''  "^^  "^  *"**• 

into  to  *^  increase  the  f riendlj  feeling  existing  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1878,  said  the 

between  the  repablics."  Ohief-Jnstioe,  aathorices  and  requires  the  8eo- 

No  nation  tnats  with  a  oitiwn  of  another  nation  retary  of  State  to  receive  the  moneys  paid  by 

except  through  hia  government.    The  treaty,  when  Mezioo  nnder  the  convention,  and  to  distribnte 

made,  repreaento  a  oompact  between  the  governments,  tliem  among  the  several  claimants,  bnt  it  mani- 

^^ij^SSTbV'^'SJt.t^^JSS'Si^^'S:  feBUnodi.p<«itiononthep^ofCongre«to 

The  dtuans  of  the  United  States  having  daima  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  President  and 

aaainst  Mexico  were  not  partiea  to  this  convention.  Senate  to  conclude  another  treaty  with  Mex- 

Tney  induoed  the  United  States  to  assume  the  re-  ico,  with  respect  to  any  or  even  all  the  claims 

means  of  obtaining  such  redress  the  convention  was  ^"*  honor  of  the  United  States  demand  it  At 
entered  into,  by  which  not  only  claims  of  citLwns  of  most,  it  only  provides  for  receiving  and  dis- 
the  United  States  sgainst  Mexico  were  to  be  actuated  tribating  the  snms  paid  without  a  protest  or 
and  paid,  but  those  of  cmsens  of  Mexico  sgainst  the  reservation,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  as  welL  By  the  terms  of  the  oompact  president,  is  entitled  to  further  consideration, 
the  individual  chumants  could  not  themselves  submit  *  *^*"'»**»  »"  ^"""^  ^  aiuhuiji  wvumuoiiimvu. 
their  elaima  and  prooft  to  the  oommiMion  to  be  pasaed  ^'  does  not  undertake  to  set  any  new  limits  on 
QDon.  Only  such  dsims  as  were  presented  to  the  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  By  the  fifth  seo- 
CtovemmentB  respectively  could  be  **  referred"  to  the  tion  of  that  act  the  President  is  expressly  au« 
oommiMion,  and  the  oommissioneiB  were  not  sUowed  thorixed  to  refuse  payment,  and  to  negotiate  a 
to  investigate  or  decide  on  any  evidence  or  infbrma-  ^^_  ♦«a.»4.«  if  i»«  JL™.^  7*  ^^^.^i^  i*  «- 
tion  except  such  as  was  ftimished  by  or  on  behalf  of  °®^  ^^*^*y  "  "®  deemed  it  expedient  It  is 
the  Govenunents.  While  the  chdms  of  the  individual  clearly  within  his  discretion  to  withhold  all 
dtisens  were  to  be  considered  by  the  commission  in  further  payments  until  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
determining  amounts,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  con-  Uons  between  the  two  governments  are  con- 
vention was  to  ascertain  how  much  was  due  from  ^j^^^  »»xhe  United  States,  when  they  as- 
one  Government  to  the  other  on  account  of  the  de-  ^"""^  *"^  w*iii^«  wvawo,  iwu^u  yu%,j  «»- 
manda  of  their  respective  dtisens.  As  between  the  iBumed  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
United  Statea  and  Mexico  the  awazds  ara  final  and  claims  of  their  citizens  to  Mexico  for  payment, 
conclusive  until  set  aside  by  sgreement  between  the  entered  into  no  contract  obligations  with  the 
two  Governments  or  otherwise.    Mexico  can  not,  un-  claimants  to  assume  their  frauds  and  to  col- 

^SltrSiSe^^i^rWn'^t^^  l?ct  on  their  account  all  that,  br  their  impori- 

Statea.    Thia  she  dSes  not  now  Uek  to  do.    Her  pay-  tion  of  false  testimony,  might  be  given  m  the 

ments  have  all  been  mads  promptiy  aa  they  feU  due,  awards  of  the  commission.    As  between  the 

as  far  as  these  records  show,    w  hiu  she  asks  is  the  United  States  and  the  claimants,  the  honesty 

consent  of  the  United  States  to  her  release  from  lis-  ^v*  the  nlAima  la  aIwata  onAn  tn  innnirr  fnr  thA 

bility  under  tiie  convention  on  account  of  the  particu-  S„ri!l*i^^ 

lar  iwarda  now  in  dispute,  because  of  the\3leged  P^irpoaes  of  fitir  dealing  with  the  ^vernment 

fraudulent  chazmcter  of^the  proof  in  support  of  tiie  agamst  which,  through  the  United  States,  a 

claims  which  tiie  United  States  were  induced  by  the  claim  has  been  made.^ 

claimants  to  furnish  for  the  consideration  of  the  com-  LcgaKIteder  IdBi    On  March  8    1884   tlie 

°^^^^  United  States  Supreme  Conrt  rendered  an 
Chief-Justice  Waite,  wbo  wrote  the  opinion,  opinion  sustaining  tbe  validity  of  the  legal-ten- 
proceeded  as  follows:  der  acts  passed  by  Congress  both  during  and 
As  to  the  right  of  the  United  Statea  to  treat  with  since  the  war.  It  holds  that  Congress  has  the 
Mexico  for  a  retrial,  we  entertain  no  doubt  Each  constitutional  power  to  make  United  States 
Ooyenmient,  when  It  entered  into  tiie  ownpaot  under  ^  j^^  ^^  j  payment  of  private 
which  the  awards  were  made,  rehed  on  the  honor  and  J^rr  ,T^  ,  X  *"  f"/*"^""  y*  k»*»»*« 
flood  faith  of  tiie  otiier  for  protection  as  faraspossi-  debts,.  «atber  m  time  of  war  or  m  time  of 
ble  against  frauds  and  impositions  by  the  individual  peace. 

claimants.  It  was  for  this  reason  thst  all  daima  were  This  is  the  third  time  that  the  court  has  de- 
exduded  from  the  oonadeijtion  of  ^e  commission  ^ji^^d  this  question  within  fourteen  years.  It 
except  such  as  shonld  be  referred  by  the  several  gov-  „„„  «^.  -»3i^  «,*/^«  t-^  ^r>w>uiA^*  ♦!,/  A^».fU» 
emments,  and  no  evidence  in  support  of  or  agai&  a  J***  ,??*  clu  ?P^?  *^  consider  the  constitn- 
daira  waa  to  be  sabmitted  except  through  or  by  the  tionality  of  the  legal-tender  legislation  of  Con- 
Governments.  The  presentation  by  a  dtisen  of  a  gress  iu  the  case  of  Hepbam  agauDist  Griswold, 
fraudulent  claim  or  false  testimony  for  reference  to  the  decided  during  the  session  of  I869-'70,  and  re- 

had  in  tiliis  way  been  made  an  instrument  of  wrong  court  then  decided  that  tbe  acts  of  1863  snd 

toward  a  fHendly  power,  it  would  be  not  only  its  1868,  making  United  States  notes  a  legal  ten- 

rigli^  but  its  duty,  to  repudiate  tiie  act  and  make  leip-  der  in  payment  of  all  debts  public  and  private, 

aration  as  far  u  posdble  for  tiie  consequences  ofits  ^ere  unconstitutional  so  far  as  they  applied  to 

•5^r»k'ffC^,^Tth/S^Sr^».SJr5  Oebt.  <«nt«cted  before  the  p«««e.of  thoje 

national  honor  ai&  integrity.    NcTtedmiaa  rnlea  of  acts.     The  question  as  to  pre-existing  debts 

pleading  as  applied  in  municipal  oousts  ought  ever  to  was  the  only  one  raised  by  the  case,  and  the 

be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  national  power  only  one  expressly  decided.    The  reasoning  of 

^s dudh  ^ulZl^lr'il^lf^^m^^n tJbS  *^®  court,  however,  went  to  the  extent  that 

msde'^f  tiie^  f^^  of"intemational  Kwds  after  £<>?«^f^J^  ^^  constitutional  jwwer  to  ra^e 

they  have  psMed  beyond  tba  rtfih  of  the  Qovexa-  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender,  either  for 
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past  or  f  atare  debts.    The  court  affirmed  the  doee  not  exist  in  time  of  peaoe.    It  pointed 

following  principles:  ont  that  the  legal-tender  legislation  was,  in 

There  ia  in  the  Constitiition  no  ezpren  gz»nt  of  the  opinion  of  Congress  and  the  ezeoative  de- 

legisltttdTe  power  to  make  any  description  of  credit  partment  of  the  Government,  a  necessary  war 

comncy  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  measure  and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 

ryS?SS^llsSuon^?SJS^^  "^^^^^^^^  Under  these  circumstances  the  majority 

^tSl  have,  in  the  ConsQUition,  a  wnse  eq^ent  to  had  no  doubt  that  Congress  had  under  the  Oon- 

that  of  the  word  laws,  not  absolutely  neoessaiy,  indeed,  stitution  an  implied  war  power  to  issue  the  legal- 

bnt  appropriate,  plainly  adapted  to  constitational  ana  tender  notes.    But  the  Oourt  seemed  to  imply 

legitimate  rads,  which  are  not  prohibited,  bnt  con-  that  in  other  times  and  other  circamstanoes  a  dif- 

sistont  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitation ;  a,,^^*.  ^«:««:-^i«  w.{fl.i.»  «i^«rA«««      t*  an^^i .  «4  tk;- 

laws  reaUy  calculated  to  eflbatobjecteu^trusted  to  the  ferent  principle  might  ^vern.     It  swd :      This 

Government.  bnngs  us  to  the  inquiry  whether  they  [these 

Among  means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  not  in-  acts]  were,  when  enacted,  appropriate  instm- 

oonsistent  with  the  spint  of  the  Constitution,  nor  pro-  mentalities  for  carrying  into  effect  or  ezecut- 

hibited  by  ite  terms,  the  Legislature  has  unrestiicted  {^.f,  ^^v  nf  thn  knnwn  nnweni  nf  OrniffreiuL  ap 

choice ;  but  no  power  can  S  derived  by  implication  *^^  *^^  ^^  }r    ^  7R.  powers  or  v^ongress,  or 

ftom  ally  exprek  power  to  enact  laws  as  means  for  <>'  ^^y  department  of  the  Government  Plainly, 

carrying  it  into  execution,  unlesa  such  laws  come  into  to  this  inqmry,  a  consideration  of  the  time 

this  description.  when  they  were  enacted,  and  of  the  cironm- 

The  making  of  notes  or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  stances  in  which  the  Gk)vemment  stood,  is  im- 

m^paymentorpre-exiatingdebtoisnot  am^^^  portant.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  acts  may 

pnate,  plainly  adapted,  or  really  calculated  to  carry  F^rucMiw     *"  «  uvw  w  v^  wiuw  uuw.  o«^i»  uia^ 

into  effect  any  express  power  vested  in  Congress,  u  he  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  lawful  power, 

inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  and  appropriate  to  it,  in  seasons  of  exigency, 

is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  which  would  be  inappropriate  at  other  times.*' 

Thto  case  was  decided  in  conference,  Nov.  37,  This  decision  dia  not  have  the  usual  effect 

1869.    The  court  then  consisted  of  eight  Jos-  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  last  resort — ^thAt 

tices.    The  decision  was  concurred  in  by  five  is,  of  putting  at  rest  the  legal   question  in- 

Iastices — Chase,  Nelson,  Grier,  Clifford,  and  volved.  By  many  public  men  it  was  regarded 
rield.  Three  dissented— Bwayne,  Miller,  and  as  recognizing  in  Congress  a  vast  power  f<v 
Davis.  The  opinion,  which  was  written  by  mischief,  and  by  not  a  few  constitutional  law- 
Chief-Justice  Chase,  was  announced  from  the  yers  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unsound  inter- 
bench,  Feb.  8, 1870.  Justice  Grier  resigned  pretation  of  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that 
his  seat  Feb.  1,  1870,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  the  Court  had  within  a  little  more  than  a  year 
montli  Justice  Strong  was  appointed  his  sue-  reversed  its  own  decisioD  in  so  important  a 
cesser.  On  April  10, 1869^ongress  had  passed  matter,  that  the  reversal  had  been  brought 
an  act,  to  talce  effect  in  December  following,  about  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  new  mem- 
increasing  the  number  of  justices  from  eight  hers,  that  the  Judgment  rested  on  a  bare  ma- 
to  nine.  Justice  Bradlev  was  appointed  as  the  Jori^  of  one,  and  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
additional  member  on  March  21,  1870.  fonr  of  the  nine  justices— these  and  other  con- 
Before  the  oourt  as  thus  constituted  the  siderations  it  was  asserted  naturally  had  the 
question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  issue  le-  effect  of  causing  no  little  popular  dissatisfac- 
gal-tender  notes  was  again  brought  in  the  suits  tion  with  the  judgment  and  lessening  ita 
of  Knox  against  Lee,  and  Parker  against  Davis,  weight  as  an  authority.  Moreover,  it  was  ar- 
reported  in  vol.  zii  of  Wallace^s  Reports,  under  gued  that  what  the  Court  had  decided  in  the 
the  title  of  "  Legal-Tender  Cases."  The  cases  second  case,  was  the  question  as  to  the  power 
were  decided  May  1,  1871,  and  the  opinion  of  Congress  to  issue  legal-tender  notes  in  time 
delivered  Jan.  15,  1872.  The  court  reversed  of  war,  and  as  a  war  necessity.  But  as  the 
its  decision  in  Hepburn  against  Griswold,  and  war  began  to  recede  into  the  past,  the  question 
held  that  Congress  had  constitutional  power  loomed  up  whether  Congress  had  the  same 
to  make  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  for  power  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  question 
debts  contracted  both  before  and  after  the  assumed  practical  importance  when  Congress 
passing  of  the  acts.  exercised  the  power  by  passing  the  act  of  1678 

The  (minion  of  the  court  was  written  by  providing  for  a  re-issue  of  legal-tender  notes. 

Justice  Strong,  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  These  considerations  led  to  a  movement  to 

Swayne,  Miller,  Davis,  and  Bradley.    The  mi-  bring  the  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 

nority  in  Hepburn  against  Griswold,  re-enforced  third  time,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  reversal 

by  the  two  new  justices,  Strong  and  Bradley,  of  the  principle  affirmed  in  the  legal-tender 

became  the  majority  in  the  second  case.  Chief-  cases  in  1871,  and  with  the  view  of  at  least 

Justice  Chase  and  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  finiJly  settling  the  law  one  way  or  the  other, 

and  field,  who  with  Justice  Grier  had  formed  A  proposition  to  prepare  a  test  case  was  made 

them^orityin  the  first  case,  became  the  minor-  to  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  early  in  1879,  by 

ity  in  the  second.  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  a  Republican  mem- 

The  acts  whose  constitationality  the  court  her  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York, 

was  then  called  upon  to  consider  were  passed  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  a  suit  was  ao- 

during  the  war.    The  opinion  of  the  m^ority  cordingly  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit 

laid  great  stress  upon  this  fact,  and  the  fact  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in 

that  there  was  then  a  public  exigency  that  the  name  of  Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  a  dtiaen  of 
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New  York,  against  Thomas  S.Greenman,  a  citi-  xneasares  as  are  absolutely  and  indispensably 
cen  of  Conneoticnt  The  complaint  alleged  that  necessary,  without  which  the  powers  granted 
the  plaintiff  had  add  the  defendant  100  bales  most  fail  of  execution ;  but  they  include  all 
of  cotton  for  the  agreed  price  of  $5,122.00;  appropriate  means  which  are  conducive  or 
that  the  defendant  had  offered  in  payment  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  acoompUshed,  and 
$22.90  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  $5,100  in  which  in  thejudgment  of  Oongrees  wOl  most 
United  States  legal- tender  notes  which  had  advantageously  effect  it.  In  the  case  of  Mc- 
been  iBsued  during  the  war  and  re-issued  under  Oulloch  t$,  Maryland  (vol.  iv,  Wheaton's  Be- 
an act  of  Congress  of  May  81,  1878 ;  and  that  ports),  in  which  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  accept  these  notes  corporate  a  bank  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
as  valid  l^al  tender.  The  case  was  carried  to  Court,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution  does 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  gave  not  enumerate,  among  9ie  powers  granted,  that 
its  decision  March  8, 1884,  sustaining  the  con-  of  establishing  a  bank,  or  creating  a  corpora- 
stitutionality  of  the  act  of  1878,  as  well  as  of  tion,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  said :  ''  We  admit, 
the  legal-tender  acts  previously  passed,  and  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Oov- 
holding  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  emment  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not 
power  to  make  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  to  be  transcended.  But  we  think  the  sound 
States  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  oonstruotion  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to 
debts  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  the  national  legislature  that  discretion,  with  re- 
war.  The  opinion  was  prepared  by  Justice  spect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  con- 
Gray,  and  concurred  in  by  seven  of  his  associ-  fers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will 
ates.  Justice  Field  alone  dissented^  and  gave  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 
an  elaborate  opinion  in  support  of  his  views.  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  beneficial 
The  opinion  ofthe  Court  is  substantially  given  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let 
in  what  follows:  A  constitution,  establishing  a  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and 
frame  of  government,  declaring  fundamental  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
principles,  and  creating  a  national  sovereignty,  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
and  intended  to  endure  for  ages  and  to  be  nibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs,  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional."  The 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  the  strictness  of  rule  of  interpretation,  says  Justice  Gray,  thus 
a  private  contract.  The  Constitution  of  the  laid  down,  has  been  constantly  adhered  to  and 
United  States,  by  i^t  words  of  designation  or  acted  on  by  this  court 
general  description,  marks  the  outlines  of  the  The  power  of  Congress  to  emit  bills  of  credit, 
powers  granted  to  the  national  legislature,  but  to  incorporate  national  banks,  to  provide  a 
It  does  not  undertake,  with  the  precision  and  currency  for  the  whole  country,  is  nrmly  es- 
detail  of  a  code  of  laws,  to  enumerate  the  sub-  tablished  by  decisions  of  the  court.  The  court 
divisions  of  those  powers,  or  to  specify  all  the  has  also  decided  that  the  power  *'  to  borrow 
means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  exe-  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ''  is 
cntion.  The  breaddi  and  comprehensiveness  the  power  to  raise  money  for  the  public  use  on 
of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are  nowhere  a  pledge  of  the  public  credit,  and  ma^  be  exer- 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  with  regard  to  cised  to  meet  either  present  or  anticipated  ex- 
the  powers  over  revenue,  finance,  and  cnrren-  penses  and  liabilities  of  the  Government.  It 
ey.  That  instrument  dedarea  that  Congress  includes  the  power  to  issue,  in  return  for  the 
shall  have  power —  money  borrowed,  the  obligations  of  the  United 

ToUv»dconectt»es,duties,  impotts,aad  eioises,  ?J*^®"^"  *"/  appropriate  form  of  stocks,  bonds, 

to  wiy  file  debti  and  provide  for  ihlnoommon  defeoM  buls,  or  notes.    Congress  has  authority  to  issue 

uid^eziera]  wdfare  ofthe  Umted  States;  bat  all  da-  these  obligations  m  a  form  adapted  to  circula- 

tlea^mpoftts,  and  ezdses  shall  be  uniform  throughout  tion,  from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 

the i7nited Btates ;                 j**^*i.  tt  **  jo*  *    .  actions  of  commerce  and  business.    It  may 

To  borrow  moneyoiitheorodltQf  the  United  States:  _^^^j^  «,„  fK^*-  .<^^»^*;^««  5«  «^;«  ^«  k««»<i. 

To  rmlate  ooibmeroe  with  foroign  nations  ani  P«^^ide  for  their  redemption  in  com  or  bonds, 

among  tne  several  States  and  with  Indian  tribes ;  A^d  may  make  tnem  receivaole  in  payment  ox 

To  coin  monejs  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  debts  to  the  Government.    The  several  States 

foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  m>e  prohibited  from  coining  money,  emitting 

measures.  I,ijjg  ^f  credit,  or  making  anything  but  gold 

The  section  which  contains  the  grant  of  these  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  other  principal  legislative  powers  con-  But  no  intdntion  can  be  inferred  from  this  to 
dudes  by  declaring  that  Congress  shidl  have  deny  to  Congress  either  of  these  powers.  Con- 
power  "  to  make  all  laws  whic&  shall  be  neces-  gress  is  neither  expressly  authorized  nor  express- 
sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  ly  forbidden  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  but  the 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  Supreme  Court  has  conceded  to  it  the  power 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  of  making  every 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  provision  for  their  circulation  as  currency,  short 
officer  thereofl"  of  giving  them  the  quality  of  legal  tender  for 

By  the  settled  construction  and  the  only  rea-  private  debts, 

aonable  interpretation  of  this  clause  the  words  ^  appean  to  as  to  follow,  as  a  logical  and  necessaiy 

*'  necessary  and  proper  ^*  are  not  limited  to  such  oonsequenoe,  that  Congreas  has  the  power  to  ieeue  the 
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obligations  of  the  United  Statee  in  Booih  form,  and  to  thia  Constitution  in  the  Qovenunent  of  tiia  United 

impress  upon  them  such  qudities  as  currenoy^  for  the  States." 

purchase  of  merchandise  and  the  payment  of  debts,  as  Such  being  our  ooncluition  in  matter  Of  law,  the 
aooord  with  the  usage  of  sovereign  governments.  The  question  whether  at  any  nartieular  time,  in  war  or  in 
power,  as  incident  to  the  oower  oi  borrowing  money  .  peace,  the  exigency  is  saon,  by  reason  or  unusual  and 
and  issuing  bll  Is  or  notes  of  the  Government  for  money  pressing  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  Government 
borrowed,  of  impressing  upon  those  bills  or  notes  the  or  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  rilver 
quality  of  being  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  pri-  coin  to  Aimish  the  currency  needed  for  the  uses  of 
vate  debts,  was  a  power  universally  understood  to  be-  the  Government  and  of  the  people,  that  it  is^  as  a  mat- 
long  to  sovereignty,  in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  ter  of  fa(^  wise  and  expedient  to  resort  to  thia  means, 
time  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  is  a  political  question  to  be  determined  by  Conmsa 
of  the  United  States.  The  governments  of  Europe,  whenthequestionof  exigency  arises,  and  not  a  judicial 
acting  through  the  monarch  or  the  legislature,  accord-  question  to  be  afterward  passed  upon  b^  the  courts, 
ing  to  the  distribution  of  powers  under  their  respect-  To  quote  once  more  fh>m  the  judgment  m  McCulloch 
ive  constitutions,  had  and  have  as  sovereign  a  power  ift.  Maiyland :  ''  Where  the  law  Is  not  prohibited,  and 
of  issuing  paper  money  as  of  stamping  coin.  is  really  calculated  to  efitoct  any  of  the  objeoto  intrusted 
The  power  of  issuing  bills  of  crecot,  and  making  to  the  Government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into 
them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  a  tender  in  the  degree  of  its  necessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line 
payment  of  private  debts,  had  long  been  exercised  in  which  drcumscribes  the  Judicial  department  and  to 
this  country  by  the  several  colonies  and  States ;  and  tread  on  legislative  ground."  (Vol.  iv,  Wheaton's 
during  the  Bevolutionaiy  War  the  States,  upon  the  Beports,  p.  42S.) 

JS^XSe  bUb  Sued^^cSn^^^  a  W  todSl  ,  P^  *^«  ^VS^  justices  who  cononrred  in  the 

The  exercise  of  this  power  not  being  prohibited  to  jaogmentof  the  Uonrt,  Justice  Miller  took  part 

Congress  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  included  in  the  in  She  two  former  decisions  of  this  question, 

power  expressly  granted  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the  migority  in 

'^T^^tT^r^  by  tb.  lict  tht  C<»g«-.  Hepbnm  ^inst  Griswold   wLich  denied  to 

is  vested  witii  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  analogous  Congress  the  power  to  issue  legal-tender  notes, 

Sower  of  coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  of  and   agreeing  with   the   migority  in    Legal- 

omestic  and  foreign  coin,  and  also  with  the  pammount  Tender  Oases  that  Congress  has  such  power, 

power  of  regukting  foreign  and  interstateoommeroe.  Jngtioe  Bradley  was  not  a  member  of  the  court 

Under  the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  „i,-_  ti^,nK«-«  .«,»«»«#  ti^m^^iA  »««.  A^^iA^Ji  . 

United  States,  and  to  issue  drcuUiting  notes  for  the  f  ^«^  Hepburn  against  Gnswold  was  decided  ; 

money  borrowed,  its  power  to  define  the  quality  and  he  was  one  Of  the  majority  m  JLegal- 1  ender 

force  of  these  notes  as  currency  is  as  broad  as  the  like  Cases.    The  other  six  justices — Waite,  Harlan, 

power  over  a  metalUc  currency  under  the  power  to  Woods,  Matthews,  Gray,  and  Blatchford— who 

♦wJl!l?3f^'^SrS!?Si!SJw  ?!i5'^'Tri„twfS  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  JuilUard 

the  two  powers,  taken  togetner,  (Jongress  la  autnonzea  t    i.  r^  x.  ^«t.^v      -u 

to  establish  a  national  currency,  wther  m  coin  or  in  against  Greenman,  have  come  upon  the  bench 

paper,  and  to  make  that  currencv  lawful  money  for  all  since  the  second  of  the  two  former  cases  was 

purposes,  as  regards  the  national  Government  or  pri-  decided.    Justice  field  has  taken  part  in  the 

vate  individuals.                          ^^u  tt  :*^  o^*  decision  of  all  three  cases,  and  in  the  latest  one 

.l^!?Xt'^X?'orTv;2LtSf^*1S!  deliver.^  .n  elaborate  di««it!Bg  opinio,,  ad- 

eluded  in  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  to  provide  nenng  to  the  same  principles  mamtainea  by 

a  national  currency,  is  not  defeated  or  restricted  by  him  in  the  other  two,  namelj,  that  Congress 

the  fact  that  iteexeraise  may  aflbct  the  value  of  private  has  no  constitutional  power  to  make  United 

contracts.    If,  upon  a  just  and  fair  interpretation  of  Qf^ti^^  nnfM  a  IavaI  tAndAr 

the  whole  Constitution,  a  particuhtf  power  brautiiority    o^Jtes  nows  a  legai  wnaer.  

appears  to  be  vested  m  Congress,  it  iino  constitutional  ,  ^2.  March  10,  1884,  propositions  to  amend 

objection  to  its  existence  or  to  its  exereise  that  the  the  Constitution  were  brought  forward  as  fol- 

property  or  the  contracts  of  individuals  may  be  inci-  lows :  by  Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  and 

aentally  aflbcted.   The  decisions  of  thia  Court  aheady  i,w  Representatives  Hewitt  and  Potter,  of  New 

"^^TSl  l^bS^re' o?r-sovereign  nation,  York,  that  Oong«H«  shall  not  have  power  to 

being  expressly  empowered  by  the  Constitution  "  to  make  anything  out  goia  and  silver  com  a  legal 

lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the  debtn  and  provide  for  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts — Mr.  Potter's 

the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  or  the  United  containing  the  proviso,  "  except  after  a  decia- 

&"8ta^'5^i^7f5r^^^^^  «d^la?e'  S:  «»tion  of  war,  when  the  public  safety  may  re- 
value thereof  and  of  foreign  com  " ;  and  bemg  clearly  <\p^^  }^  \ »  ^T  Senator  Garland,  of  Arkansas, 
authorized,  as  incidental  to  the  exereise  of  those  great  that  the  legal-tender  notes  issued  by  Congress 
powers,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  charter  national  shall  never  exceed  $360,000,000,  except  hy  a 
Wks,  and  to  provide  a  national  currency  for  tiie  two-third  vote  of  each  branch. 

r^XbSL^i^bVita'e^^eir^^^^  I^w^fC^igre.  t^ehliig  Hedl«w-An  im- 

of  the  Government  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  pri-  portant  opinion  on  this  subject  was  renaered 

vate  debto  being  one  of  the  powers  belonging  to  sov-  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  March 

ereigntv  in  other  civilized  nations,  and  not  expressly  8,  1884.    The  question  was  raised  in  what  are 

wi^eld  ftom  Congress  by  the  C^^^^  known  as  the  "Georgia  Ku-klnx  cases,"  on 

irresistibly  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  im-    _  ^^         « .*     *  ?  *     .  ^  *      ^i     -^ 

pressing  upon  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  petitions  for  writs  of  ha^eoi  corpiw  to  release 

the  quality  of  being  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  pri-  ft  number  of  persons  convicted  in  the  Federal 

vate  debts  is  an  appropriate  means,  conducive  and  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 

plainly  adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  undoubted  Georgia  on  the  charge  of  threatening,  beat- 

S^i^rof1heTo^(l\irnr.??               i^Lt^  '^^^  ^»1  otherwise  intimidating  colored  voters 

meaning  of  that  instrument,  "necessary  and  proper  **  *°  election  m  tnat  State  for  a  member  or 

for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  Congress.    The  offense  nt  forth  in  the  indict- 
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ment  was  created  hj  acts  of  Oongress  passed  of  the  United  States,  more  than  to  almost  any 

in  1870  and  1871,  and  is  now  covered  by  sec-  other  writing,  is  a  necessity,  by  reason  of  the 

tions  5608  and  6520  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  inherent  ability  to  put  into  words  all  deriya- 

the  United  States,  whioh  are  as  follow :  tire  powers — ^a  difficulty  which  the  instmment 

6>enoK  6608.  If  two  or  more  renons  ooDspiie  to  J^^'   recognizes  by  conferring  on  Congress 

iigure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citfaii  in  ">«  authonty  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 

the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  prlvi-  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  «s- 

lege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  peciallv  granted,  and  all  other  powers  vested 

United  States,  or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  f^  ^^  Government,  or  any  branch  of  it,  by  the 

the  same ;  or  if  two  or  more  persons  go  m  disguise  on  n/vTia*u«*5/^«  n 

the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with  in-  '-'Onsuinuon. 

tent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  emoy-  Ihe  opinion  cites  the  power  of  Congress  to 

ment  of  any  right  or  privilege  so  secured,  theyshall  pass  laws  to  punish  theft  or  robbery  of  the 

be  fined  not  more  than  Ave  thousand  dollars  and  im-  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  depreda- 

homJr,  profit,  or  trust  aeated  by  ieCoititution  or  expressly  authorized  to  enact  such  laws.    The 

laws  of  the  United  States.  contention  that  the  States  can  pass  the  neces- 

8x0.  6620.  If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  gary  laws  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections 

Territory  conspire  to  prevent  ^fo«»,  mtmndation,  ^^^  protect  voters,  is  met  by  pointing  out  the 

S;SprL"r,^T?r^^^^^  fi-t  fat  the  existen^^  of  Su?e  law^^  against 
ner.towaid  or  in  fevor  of  the  election  of  any  Uwftilly  counterfeiting  com  of  the  United  States  has 
quaiifled  person  as  an  elector  for  President  or  Vice-  never  been  held  to  supersede  the  acts  of  Con- 
president,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni-  gress  passed  for  that  purpose,  or  to  justify  the 
ted  Ststes ;  or  to  mjure  any  dtuen  in  person  or  prop-  fjnj^jed  States  in  failing  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
erty  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy ;  each  ol  2^"'«^  w^wo  ..a  *«»yt^.<^  V^lu  •  i.»  u  i^. 
suck  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  to  protect  (he  circulation  of  the  com  which  it 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dol-  issues.  The  Court  refers  also  to  the  attempts 
Ian,  or  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  of  Congress  to  protect  officers  of  the  Govern- 
not  Ices  Aan  six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  n^^nt  i^  the  exercise  pf  their  duties  in  hostile 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  hiipnsonment.  communities,  in  the  nullification  difficulties  in 

The  question  was,  whether  these  sections  are  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  late  war  during  the 
constitutional,  whether  Congress  has  the  power  troubles  growing  out  of  the  enforcement  of 
to  prescribe  crimes  against  the  elective  fran-  the  draft.  Justice  Miller  asks,  if  it  be  not 
diise  at  an  election  in  a  State  at  which  Federal  doubted  Uiat  Congress  has  the  power  to  pro- 
officers  are  voted  for,  and  to  impose  punish-  vide  laws  for  the  proper  conduct  of  elections 
ment  for  such  crimes.  The  Court  decides  this  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  is  such  power 
question  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  opinion,  annulled  because  an  election  for  State  officers 
Justice  Miller  says:  ^^That  a  government  is  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  t  and  says: 
whose  essential  character  is  republican,  whose  "  This  question  answers  itself,  and  it  is  only 
Executive  head  and  legislative  body  are  both  because  Congress,  through  long  habit  and  long 
elective,  whose  most  numerous  and  powerful  years  of  forbearance,  has,  in  deference  and 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  elected  by  the  respect  to  the  States,  refrained  from  the  ex- 
people  directly,  has  no  power,  by  appropriate  ercise  of  these  powers,  that  they  are  now 
laws,  to  secure  this  election  from  the  influence  doubted." 

of  violence,  of  corruption,  and  of  fraud,  is  a  The  Court  holds  that  the  fifteenth  amend- 

proposition  so  starUing  as  to  arrest  attention  ment  of  the  Constitution,  by  its  limitation  on 

and  demand  the  gravest  consideration.    If  this  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 

Government  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  ag-  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters 

gregation  of  delegated  agents  of  other  States  in  their  election,  and  by  its  limitation  of  the 

and  governments,  each  of  which  is  superior  power  of  the  United  States  over  that  subject, 

to  the  General  Government,  it  must  have  the  clearly  shows  that  the  right  of  suflTrage  was 

power  to  protect  the  elections  on  which  its  considered  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the 

existence  oepends  from  violence  and  oorrup-  national  Government,  and  was  not  intended 

tion.    If  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  left  help-  to  be  left  within  Uie  exclusive  control  of  the 

less  before  the  two  great  natural  and  historical  States.    The  opinion  closes  as  foUo  ws : 

•nemies  of  all  republics,  open  violence  and  in-  j^  ^  «publicMi  government  like  cure,  where  p<^ 

ndious  corruption.  Uti^jj^j  power  is  reposed  exclusively  in  represenU- 

To  the  argument  that,  because  no  express  tdves  ofthe  entire  body  of  the  people  chosen  at  short 

power  is  delegated  to  Congress  to  provide  intervals  by  popular  elections,  the  temptations  to 


,  .  compantively ,   -      - 

*'  It  destroys  at  one  blow,  in  construing  the    no  lover  of  his  countiy  csn  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fear 


principle,  ift  its  application  to  the  Constitution    growth  of  recent  wealth  in  other  quarten,  presents 
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LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1883.    (PicnoH.) 


eqpal  oAUBe  for  aoziety.  The  rale  to  ehow  eauie  In 
thiBoaseiBdiMhu;ged,aDjdthe  vritsof  Ao^MW  ^orpu$ 
denied* 

(For  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  de- 
elaring  anoonstitational  that  part  of  the  "  Ku- 
klox  act "  passed  by  Congress  in  1871,  and 
now  embodied  in  section  5510  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  see  the  '^Annual  Qjolop»dia'*  for 
1882,  page  467.) 

LrrfSlTTRE,  AMERI€A?r,  IN  1883.  The  total 
nnmber  of  books  published  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1888  did  not  much  ezoeed  the 
aggregate  of  1882.  The  work  done  by  Ameri- 
can publishers  has  been,  as  nsual,  largely  re- 
prints from  English  plates,  or  importations  of 
sheets  bound  and  published  under  an  American 
imprint.  Of  what  may  be  called  distiaotiyely 
American  literature,  that  is,  the  products  <rf 
American  authors,  there  has  not  been  any 
notable  increase  in  number  of  books,  though 
the  average  quality  distinctly  indicates  a  higl^r 
intellectual  standard.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  severer  lines  of  thoueht  and 
study,  theology  and  religion  excepted,  there 
has  not  been  shown  the  same  relative  activity 
as  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  literature. 
This  is  specially  the  case  in  science,  metaphys- 
ics, sociology,  economics,  and  kindred  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  showing  in  fiction, 
biography,  history,  travel,  poetry,  and  general 
literature  has  been  signally  brilliant  and  satis- 
factory. In  theology  the  contributions  have 
been  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  publicationa 
of  the  year,  including  books  which  deal  with 
theology  from  the  agnostic  stand-point 

The  total  number  of  books  published  during 
the  year  in  the  United  States,  classified  and 
compared  with  those  of  1882,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  summary  taken  from  the  **  Pub- 
lishers* Weekly,*'  which  is  probably  as  approx- 
imately close  as  is  possible  to  be  obtained. 
This  list  includes  reprints  of  foreign  books  as 
well  as  books  by  American  authors : 


1889. 


Fietlon 


ThMloffyADd  rallgfton 

Jarentle  boolu 

Medied  adenoe,  hjrfieae,  ete 

EdaoaCioii.  kngnags,  eto 

Poetry  and  dnum 

Bf ogniphv,  mftmoln,  etc 

LItervy  history  snd  mlioaUiiDy . . . , 

Descriptive  tnTel,  etc 

Uaeftil  am 

History 

Soelsl  sod  poIiUeal  adenoe 

Phyatoel  and  msthematloal  selenoe. 
Fine  Arts  and  lUoatrated  booka  ... 

Hainor  and  aatire 

Sports  and  amosements 

Domestic  and  mral 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 


Total 


TOT 

261 

826 

278 

188 

22t 

162 

1S4 

155 

166 

8T 

118 

112 

106 

91 

85 

28 

20 

21 


1893. 


670 

897 

875 

831 

211 

197 

184 

161 

158 

155 

146 

119 

106 

90 

76 

47 

22 

22 

15 


8,860    I  8,481 


It  need  not  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  above 
quantity  of  books  is  of  ephemeral  value,  or  else 
of  a  professional  and  technical  sort.  In  our 
rapid  sketch  of  the  publications  of  1888  only 
the  notable  ones  will  be  mentioned,  and  a  die- 


(auction  made  between  the  books  written  by 
American  authors  and  those  emanating  from  a 
foreign  source. 

Fliitoa« — ^Fiction  is  the  most  important  class, 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  books  and  the 
high  degree  of  literary  excellence  attained  by 
many  of  them.  F.  Manon  Orawf ord  continued 
the  notable  success  made  in  *^Mr.  Isaacs"  by 
"Dr.  Claudius"  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  "To 
Leeward  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  One  of 
the  most  powerful  novels  of  the  year  was 
"  But  yet  a  Woman  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.), 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy,  which  made  a  distinct 
mark  on  the  literature  of  the  year.  Other 
memorable  works  of  fiction  which  created  con- 
siderable discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad 
were  Mrs.  BumettV  "Through  One  Adminis- 
tration "  (James  B.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  Bret  Harte's 
"  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin^ 
&  Co.) ;  Ho  wells's  "A  Woman's  Beason  "  (Jamee 
B.  Osgood  &  CoO;  Tourgee's  "Hot  Plough- 
shares" (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert);  Con- 
stance WooLson^s  "  For  the  M^jor  "  (Harper  ^ 
Brothers) ;  "  Anus  the  Libyan  "  (D.  Appleton 
h  Co.);  and  "The  Bread- Winners"  (Harper 
d&  Brothers).  The  latter  two  novels  were 
anonymous,  and  notable  examples  of  imagin- 
ative work.  The  first-named  novel  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  conflicts  and  discussions 
of  eariy  Christianity  and  of  the  imperial  oonrt 
of  Constantine.  "  The  Bread-  Winners  "  is  no- 
ticeable as  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting phases  of  contemporary  life,  equally 
marked  by  vigorous  realism  and  delicacy  of 
touch.  Other  novels  by  American  authors 
worthy  of  mention  were  "Gnenn,  a  Wave  on 
the  Breton  Coast "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.), 
by  Blanche  WUlis  Howard;  "Dust"  (Forda. 
Howard,  &  Hulbert),  and  "  Fortune's  Fool  ^* 
(James  B.  Osgood  h  Co.),  both  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, and  equally  marked  by  great  power 
and  great  defects ;  Miss  Tincker^s  "  Jewel  in 
the  Lotos"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.);  £dgar 
Fawcett's  "An  Ambitious  Woman,"  a  well- 
written  story  of  New  York  society  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  Frank  Lee  Benedict's  "  The 
Price  8he  Paid "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ; 
"  His  Sombre  Rivals,"  by  E.  P.  Boe  (Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co.) ;  "  The  Led  Horse  Claim,"  by 
Mary  Hallock  Foote  (James  B.  Osgood  &  Co.) ; 
"The  Priest  and  the  Man,  or  Ab^lard  and 
H61o!se,"  by  William  Wilberforoe  Newton 
(Cnpples.  Upham,  &  Co.);  "Hand  and  Ring" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  by  Anna  Katharine 
Green;  "A  Castle  in  Spain,"  a  posthumona 
novel  by  James  De  MiUe  (Harper &  Brothers); 
"  Stephen  M.  D.,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Wide 
Wide  Worid"  (Robert  Carter  ^  Brothers); 
"Jndith,  a  Chronicle  of  Old  Virginia,"  by 
Marion  Harland  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert); 
"  A  Washington  Winter,"  by  Mrs.  Madeleine 
Dahlgren  (James  R.  Osgood  h  Co.) ;  "  An  Hon- 
orable Surrender,"  by  Mary  Adams  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons) ;  "  A  Newport  Aquarelle,"  by 
Miss  Maud  Howe  (Roberts  Brothers);  Miae 
Olney's  "  Fairy  Gold  "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  ^  Ok)  ; 
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'*  A  Fashionable  Safferer ''  (Houffhton,  Mifflin,  MoCartby'a ''  The  Maid  of  Athena,"  '<  M7  Triy- 
&  Oo.)  by  Angnstus  Hoppin;  ''Mr.  and  Mrs.  ial  Life  and  Misfortunes"  (anonymous),  Mrs. 
Morton,"  by  a  Boslonian  (Copples,  Upbam  &  Riddle's  *^  A  Struggle  fcMr  Fame,"  Annie 
Go.); ''A  Righteous  Apostate,"  by  ^Arc^ionefis  Thomas's  (Mrs.  Cudlip)  ''Jenifer,'^  William 
Lanza  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons);  *'A  Woman  of  Glarli  Russeirs  "A  Sea  Queen,"  Miss  Macqnoid's 
Honor '^  by  H.  0.  Bunner  (James  R.  Osgood  &  ''  Her  Sailor  Loye,"  Miss  Yonge's  ''  Stray 
Oo.) ;  Edward  King^s  '^  The  Grentle  Savage "  Pearls,"  Countess  yon  Bothmer's  '^  Aut  Gasar 
(James  R.  Osgood  A;  Go.);  ''Beyond  the  ant  Nihil,"  Miss  Taylor's  " Senior  Songman," 
Gates,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Houghton,  Miss  Betham  Edwards's  ''Disarmed"  and 
Mifflin  Sd  Go.);  and  "The  Diothas,"  anony-  "Pearla," Laurence 01iphant's"AltioraPeto," 
mous  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  Other  anony-  Mary  Geoil  Hay's  "Bid  Me  Discourse,"  and 
mous  noyels  worth  mention  are  "His  Second  Miss Braddon's  "Golden  Galf"  and  "Phantom 
Campaign  "  and  "  Fanchette,"  added  to  the  Fortune."  To  the  aboye  record  may  be  added 
"  Round  Robin  Series "  (James  R.  Osgood  Sb  seyend  translations  from  Continentsl  authors, 
Co.);  and  "A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines"  such  as  Daudet's  " L'Erangeliste "  (T.  B.  Pe- 
and  "Princess  Am61ie,"  added  to  the  "No  terson  &  Brother^;  Mrs. Werner's  "Banned 
Name  Series "  (Roberts  Brothers).  To  Amer-  and  Blessed  "  (J.  B.  lippinoott  &  Go.) ;  Mrs. 
loan  fiction  for  1888  must  also  be  added  sey-  Greyille's  "Guy's  Marr^ie,"  and  Zola's  "In 
eral  collections  of  short  tides  of  unusual  ez-  the  Whirlpool  "and  the  '^Bonheurdes  Dames" 
cellenoe.  These  are  "  Dialect  Tales,"  by  Sher-  (T.  B.  Peterson  &  Oo.) ;  Enault's  "  Christine," 
wood  Bonner  (Harper  6d  Brothers);  Henry  Richter's  "Inyisible  Lodge,"  and  Auerbach*s 
James's  "  Siege  of  London  and  other  Sto-  "  Master  Bieland "  (Henry  Holt  k  Go.) ;  Gal- 
ries"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.);  and  "Nights  do*s  "Marienella,"  Dahn's  "Felicitas,"  and 
with  uncle  Remus,"  a  continuation  of  Joel  Ebers's  "A  Word,  only  a  Word"  (W.  S. 
Chandler  Harris's  sMking  studies  of  South-  Gottsberger) ;  and  a  striking  series,  entitled 
em  negro  folk-lore  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.).  "The  Surgeon's  Stories,"  from  the  Swedish  of 
Among  more  prominent  noyels  by  English  Tope! ins,  including  "Times  of  Gustaf  Adolf^" 
authors,  reprinted  by  American  publishers,  "Times  of  Battle  and  Rest,"  and  "Times  of 
were  Rhoda  Broughton's  "  Belinda"  (D.  Ap-  Charles  XII "  (Jansen,  McGlurg,  &  Co.). 
pleton  k  Co,) ;  "  Frescoes  "  and  "  Wanda,"  by  Bisgraphy*— llie  work  of  American  writers  in 
Ouida  (J.  B.  Lippittoott  &  Go.) ;  "  Portia  "  and  Biography  was  striking  in  extent  and  quality. 
"Rossmoyne,"  by  "The  Duchess"  (J.  B.  Lip-  "  The  Biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant," 
pincott  ds  Co.);  **Yolande"  and  "Shandon  by  Parke  Godwin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  was  a 
Bells,"  by  William  Black  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;  judicious  and  elaborate  study  of  a  poet  who 
"King  Capital,"  by  William  Sime  (G.  P.  Put-  made  a  foremost  mark  on  Amerlran  letters, 
nam's  Sons) ;  Lucas  Malet's  "  Mra  Lorimer "  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  jour- 
CD.  Appleton  &  Co.);  "Donai  Grant,"  by  nalistsof  the  country.  "The  Autobiography 
George  MaoDonald  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.).  To  of  Thurlow  Weed,"  edited  by  bis  grandson^ 
the  "  Leisure-Hour  Series  "  (Henry  Holt  A  Go.)  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  ^ 
haye  been  added  "  A  Great  Treason  "  and  "  A  Co.),  was  an  interesting  revelation  of  a  remark- 
Story  of  Carnival,"  by  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus;  able  man;  and  Dr.  Morgan  Dix's  "Memoirs  of 
*'  Gideon  Fleyoe«"  by  H.  W.  Lucy ;  "  Geraldine  John  Adams  Diz  "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  at- 
Hawthome,"  by  Beatrice  M.  Butt;  "The  Ad-  tracted  deseryed  notice.  Several  valuable  ad- 
miral's Ward  "  and  "The  Executor,"  by  Mrs.  ditionswere  made  to  the'*  American  Statesman 
Alexander ;  "  No  New  Thing,"  by  W.  E.  Nor-  Series  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  These  were 
ris;  "In  the  Olden  Time,"  by  Miss  Roberts;  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr., 
"Beyond  Recall,''  by  Adeline  Sargent;  and' an  "James  Monroe,"  by  D.  G.  Gilman,  "Albert 
anonymous  novel,  "  A  Chelsea  Householder."  Gallatin,"  by  John  Austin  Stevens,  and  "  Dan- 
"  Homespun  Stories,"  by  Ascot  R.  Hope  (D.  iei  Webster,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  "  The 
Appleton  Sb  Go.X  was  a  yolume  of  striking  Life  of  James  Buchanan,"  by  George  Tick- 
short  tales.  Other  noticeable  English  novels,  nor  Curtis  (Harper  is  Brothers),  was  an  able 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  cheap  libra*  if  a  somewhat  one-sided  study.  Lyman  Ab- 
ries,  such  as  the  "  Franklin  Square,"  "  Seaside,"  bot's  "  Henry  Ward  Beecher  "  (Funk  &  Wag- 
"  Lovell's,"  etc.,  are  Mrs.  Forrester's  "  Jane,"  nails)  aimed  to  depict  the  aspect  of  the  age 
Mrs.  OHphant's  "  Sir  Tom,"  "  The  Ladies  Lin-  which  produced  him  as  well  as  the  man  him- 
dores,"  and  "It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  self,  a  featare  also  noticeable  in  the  "  Autobi- 
Hardy's  "Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milkr  ography  of  Charles  Biddle  "  (E.  Glaxton  &  Co.), 
mdd,"  Robert  Buchanan's  "  Annan  Water "  which  was  a  vivid  account  of  an  interestioygp 
and  "  Love  Me  Forever,"  Anthony  Trollope's  period  of  histoir.  To  the  same  period  as  the 
'*Mr.  Scarborough's  Family"  and  "The  Lend-  latter  belongs  Muzzey's  "Reminiscences  and 
Leaguers,"  Frances  £.  Trollope's  "Like  Ships  Memorials  of  the  Men  of  the  Revolution." 
upon  the  Sea,"  Payn's  "  Thicker  than  Water,"  "  Political  Recollections,"  by  Hon.  George  W. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  '*Ione  Stewart,"  Besant's  Julian  (Jansen,  McGlurg,  &  Co.),  gave  an  inter- 
"  All  in  a  (harden  Fair,"  Saunders's  "  A  Noble  esting  sketch  of  public  affairs  and  men  from 
Wife,"  Wilkie  Collinses  "Heart  and  Science,"  1840  to  1872;  and  "Reminiscences  of  Public 
Shorthouse's  "  The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark,"  Men,"  by  W.  W.  Perry,  was  a  work  of  similar 
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field  and  yalae.    OarrolPs  "Twelve  Ameri*  inclade  many  of  ngnal  valae  and  interest 

oans  **  (Harper  6d  Brothers)  attempted  a  sketch  Among  these,  special  attention  may  be  called 

of  representative  men  in  cUfferent  walks  of  life,  to  "The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle 

Other  works  of  considerable  interest '  were  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson^' (Houston,  Mifflin, 

"  Recollections  of  a  Drnmmer  Boy,"  by  Rev.  &  Co.) ;  "  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Wdsh 

Harry  Keifer  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.),  a  rem-  Carlyle,"  edited  by  J.  A.  Froude  (Charles  Scrib- 

iniscenoe  of  experiences  daring  the  late  war ;  ner's  Sons) ;  Bos  worth  Smithes  "  Life  of  Lord 

"  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,"  by  W.  H.  Lawrence  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons) ;  "  Life, 

Parker  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons) ;  "  Memoir  of  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  Bui- 

John  Reese,  Wit  and  Litterateur,"  by  William  wer,  Lord  Lytton^^  by  his  son  the  Earl  of  Lyt- 

L.  Keese  (D.  Appleton^  Co.);  "Ab61ard  and  ton  (Harper  &  Brothers);   "Anthony  Trol- 

H61oise,"  by  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson  (James  lope*s  Autobiography  "  (Harper  &  Brothers) ; 

R.  Oss^ood  is  Co.),  a  new  study  of  the  two  cele-  EOstlin^s  "  life  of  Lather  "  (Charles  Scribner*a 

brated  lovers;  and  Miss  Titcomb^s"  Early  New  Sons);  "life  and  Achievements  of  Edward 

England  People  " ;  "  Qaincey's  "  Figures  of  Henry  Palmer,"  by  Walter  Besant  (E.  P.  Dut- 

the  Past,"  and  Liuiman^s  "Leading  Men  of  ton  &  Co.);  Hallos  "Retrospect  of  a  Long 

Japan."    The  latter^named  book  gave  an  en-  Life "  (D.  Appleton  k  Co.) ;    and  Madame 

tertaining  aoooant  of  people,  institutions,  and  Gautier^s  "  Richard  Wagner  "  (A.  Williams  & 

prominent  personages  in  the  most  progressive  Co.).    To  these  should  be  added  the  new  vol- 

empire  of  the  East    Among  religious  biogra-  umes  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  " 

phies  maybe  mentioned  "Life  of  Adoniram  (Harper  6d  Brothers),  Morison's  "Macaulay," 

Judson,"  by  Edward  Jadson  (Anson  D.  F.  Ran-  Mrs.  Oliphant's   "  Sheridan,"   and   Dobeon'a 

dolph  is  Co.) ;  "  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  "  Fielding  " ;  in  the  "  Famous  Women  Series  " 

Orville  Dewey,  D.  D.,"  by  his  daughter,  Eliza-  (Roberts  Brothers),  Miss  Thomases  "  George 

both  Dewey  (George  H.  Ellis),  a  study  of  an  Sand,"  Miss  Mathilde  Blind's  "  George  Eliot,'' 

eminent  orator  and  scholar;  "  life  and  Mission  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  "Marv  LamK"  Miss  Robin- 

of  Emanael  Swedenborg,"  by  Benjamin  Wor-  son's  "  Emily  Brontfi,"  and  Miss  Helen  Zim- 

oester  (Roberts  Brothers);   "Life  of  Bishop  mern's  "Maria   Edgeworth";    in  "English 

William  Rollinson  Whittingham,"  by  William  Classics,"  Fowler's  "  Shaftesbury  and  Hutchin- 

FrancisBrand(E.dE  J.  B.Young  &  Co.);  and  son"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons);  in  "Fore^ 

"Aatobiographyof  Bishop ErastusO. Haven"  Classics,"  Graham's  "Rousseau"  (J.  B.  lip- 

S Phillips  &  Hunt),  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  pincott  6d  Co.)  ;  and  the  "  Life  of  Sir  William 

tratton.    The  year  was  rich  in  literary  biog-  Rowan  Hamilton,"  by  Robert  Perceval  Graves 

raphy.     F.  H.  Underwood's  "  Life  of  John  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.). 
Greenleaf  Whittier  "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)       HMorj. — ^In  History,  American  literature  in 

was  rivaled  by  a  biography  of  the  same  poet  1888  was  noticeably  rich.  Among  the  earliest  in 

by  W.  Sloane  Kennedy  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.).  publication*  and  certainly  foremost  in  interest, 

The  latter-named  biographer  also  wrote  a  "  Life  was  the  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 

of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  "  (S.  E.  Cossino  &  States  "  (Vol.  I),  by  John  Bach  McMaster  (D. 

Co.).    B.  G.  Lovejoy's  "  Life  of  Bacon  "  (Estes  Appleton  &  Co.).    In  this  work  the  autiior  has 

&  Lauriat),  George  W.  Cooke's  "Gheorge  Eliot"  followed  the  method  of  Macaulay  and  Green, 

g^ames  R.  Osgood  ^  Co.),  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  and  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  American  life 
owe's  "  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  "  (Roberts  in  its  customs,  manners,  social  charaoteristica, 
Brothers),  Austin's  "Life  of  Longfellow"  etc  Probably  no  book  of  the  year  made  a 
(Houghton.  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  and  Francis  E.  greater  sensation.  Another  notable  issue  by 
Cooke's  "  Theodore  Parker  "  (Cupples,  Upbam,  the  same  house  was  a  new  and  revised  edition, 
A  Co.),  were  all  books  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughly  rewritten,  of  Bancroft's  "  History 
value  and  literary  charm.  Other  biographical  of  the  United  States  "  (Vols.  I,  II,  HI).  This 
studies  to  which  attention  may  be  called  as  contains  the  final  touches  of  the  author.  An- 
possessing  much  political  and  historical  inter-  other  work,  similar  in  scope  to  that  of  McMas- 
est  are  the  "  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,"  ter's,  is  entiUed  "  A  History  of  the  American 
by  Richard  Malcom  Johnson  and  William  People,"  by  Arthur  Gilman  fD.  Lothrop  &  Co.X 
Hande  Browne,  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  and  is  marked  by  ability  and  research.  "Mex- 
S.  S.  Prentiss,"  by  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Shields  (J.  ico,"  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (Bancroft  As 
B.  lippincott  &  Co.).  Some  other  biographies  Co.),  was  the  first  volume  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
worthy  of  mention  are  "  Life  of  Adelaide  Phil-  lean  section  of  a  gigantic  undertaking,  cover- 
lips,"  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Waterson  (A.  Williams  is  ing  the  ethnology  and  history  of  the  whole  re- 
Co.);  Bnoke's  "Walt  Whitman";  Waters's  gion  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  British  Columbia 
"  Life  of  Willtam'  Cobbett " ;  Grace  Green-  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Noticeable  among 
wood's  "  Queen  Victoria  "  (Anderson  &  Allen) ;  the  histories  was  the  literature  of  the  late  civil 
"  Life  of  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,"  by  Ben  war.  Foremost  among  these  were  volumes  in 
Perley  Poore  (J.  A.  is  R.  A.  Reid);  "The  the  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War"  series,  and 
Washington  Irving  Correspondence,"  and  the  "Navy  in  the  Civil  War"  series,  both 
Stone's  "Our  French  Allies.^'  The  reprints  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  "The 
by  American  publishers  of  biographical  works  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864,"  by  George  K 
written  by  English  or  other  foreign  authors  Pond,  was  a  judicial  and  vividly  written  work* 
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The  *^  Virginia  Oampaign  of  1864-'65/'  by  Hopkins  TJniversitjr.    Tliete  works  touch  the 

Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  was  bj  an  acoom-*  legal  and  institutional  aspects  of  American  itis- 

plished  soldier,  whose  position  as  chief  of  staff  tory.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  ^*  Lo- 

and  military  attainments  gave  him  a  peculiarly  oal  Government  in  Illinois,"  by  Albert  Shaw ; 

favorable  opportunity  of  judgment.    The  same  '^  Local  Government  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  £. 

author  had  dso  previously  contributed  ^^  From  R.  L.  Gould ;  '^  Local  Gk)vernment  and  Free 

Gettysburg  to  the  Rapidan."    The  series  was  Schools  in  South  Carolina,"  by  B.  J.  Ramage; 

concluded  by  a  **  Statistical  Record  of  the  Ar-  *^  Local  Government  in  Michigan  and  the  North* 

mies  of  the  United  States,"  by  Frederick  Phist-  west,"  by  E.  W.  Bemis;    ''Introduction  to 

erer,  which  gave  all  the  figures,  both  in  money  American  Institutional  History,"  by  Edward 

and  men,  involved  in  the  war.    The  naval  se-  A.  Freeman  ;    *^  Genesis  of  a  New  England 

ries,  supplementing  the  foregoing,  consisted  of  State  (Oonnecticut),"  by  Alexander  Johnson ; 

three  volumes,  all  published  during  the  year.  *'  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns." 

''  The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,"  by  J.  Rus-  by  H.  B.  Adams ;    **  Normal  Constables  m 

sell  Soley,  contributed  an  account  of  sespcoast  America,"  by  H.  B.  Adams;  "Parish  Institu- 

operations,  which  is  both  trustworthy  and  well  tions  of  Maryland,"  by  Edward  Ingle ;  "  Saxon 

written.    Admiral  Daniel  Am  men  covered  an-  Tithingmen  in  America,"  by  H.  B.  Adams ; 

other  section  of  the  same  field  in  *'  The  Atlan-  and  ''  Village  Communities  of  Cape  Ann  and 

tic  Coast,"  and  ''The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters,"  Salem,"  by  H.  B.  Adams.    These  works  will 

by  Commander  Mahan,  finished  the  series,  prove  themselves  exceptionally  valuable  to  the 

The  two  series  constitute  a  consecutive  and,  philosophical  student  of  history.    Other  works 

on  the  whole,  very  ably  written  history  of  the  of  local  and  antiquarian  interest  are,  "  A  His- 

military  and  naval  operations  of  the  late  war.  tory  of  the  Schenectady  Patent  in  the  Dutdi 

There  were  other  interesting  contributions  to  and  English  Tiroes,"  edited  by  Maj.  McMur* 

war-literature  in  this  department    Col.  T.  A.  ray,  TJ.  §.  A. ;  '*  History  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,"  by 

Dodge  wrote '' A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  our  Civil  Wilfrid  B.  Munro  (J.  A.  k  R.  A.  Reid)  ; 

War"  (James  R.  Osgood  h  Co.),  and  from  the  ''  History  of  Hardwicke,  Mass."  by  Lucius  R. 

same  firm  we  had ''  Brook  Farm  to  Cedar  Mount-  Paige  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  ''  History  of 

ain,"  by  Gen.  George  D.  Grordon.    ''  Bullet  and  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,"  by  George 

BheU,"  by  George  F.  Williams,  treated  the  war  Parsons  Lathrop  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  and 

from  the  stand-point  of  the  private  soldier  in  a  ^*  Orderly  Book  of  Sir  Jonn  Johnson  in  1777, 

Sictnresque  fasnion  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hul-  during  the  Revolution,"  b^  W.  L.  Stone  (Joel 

ert).    Under  the  title  of  '*  The  Secret  Service  Munson's  Sons).    On  the  side  of  religious  his- 

of  the  Confederate  States ;  or.  How  the  Confed-  tory  several  important  contributions  have  been 

erate  Cruisers  were  eouipped,"  by  James  D.  made  by  American  historians.    The  first  vol- 

BuUoch  (G.  P.  Putnam^  Sons),  there  was  an  ume  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff's  '^  History  of  the 

interesting  monograph,  giving  a  great  mass  of  Christian  Church,  Ante-Nicene  Christianity, 

hitherto  unknown  facts.    Properly  belonging  a.  d.  100-825  "  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons),  was 

to  war-literature,  too,  was  the  '^Diploraatio  issued.    This  is  to  be  completed  in  four  vol- 

History  of  the  Civil  War,"  being  the  fifth  vol-  umes.    The  *'  Histoi7  of  the  Reformation,"  by 

ume  of  the  ''Works  of  William  H.  Seward,"  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College 

edited  by  George  E.  Baker  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons),  was  the  work  of  one 

&  Co.),  a  book  which  will  probably  remain  a  of  the  most  accomplished  ecclesiastical  sohol- 

Sermanent  and  standard  authority.  '*  Aneo-  ars  of  the  country.  Rev.  George  A.  Jackson's 
otes  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Gen.  £.  D.  Town-  ''  Post-Nieene  Greek  Fathers  "  (Appletons* 
send,  late  adjutant-general,  also  possessed  ''(Jhristian  Literature  Primers")  was  a  con- 
considerable  historiciu  value  (D.  Appleton  6d  cise  sketch  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Co.).  The  ''  American  Commonwealth  "  se-  Other  works  in  religious  history  were  '^  His- 
ries  (Hoogbton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.)  aims  to  cover  a  tory  of  Indian  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast " 
unique  and  important  field,  State  histories  in  (Am.  S.  S.  Union);  the  ''History  of  the  Meth- 
their  relation  to  national  historv.  Three  vol-  odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  " 
umes  were  issued  in  1888:  "Virginia,  a  His-  by  Rev.  P.  Douglass  Garrie  (John  £.  Potter 
tory  of  the  People,"  by  John  Esten  Cooke;  &  Co.);  and  the  "History  of  the  Episcopal 
"History  of  Georgia,"  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Church  in  Connecticut,"  by  Rev.  £dward 
LL.D.;  and  "Oregon,  the  Struggle  for  Posses-  Beardsley,  D.  D.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.). 
sion,"  by  William  Barrows.  The  latter  work  A  book  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as 
gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  narrow  miss  bearing  an  important  relation  to  the  history 
by  which  the  United  States  escaped  losing  the  of  the  country,  is  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Williams*s 
enormous  territory  contained  in  Oregon  and  "History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  the  United 
Washington  Territory.  A  work  of  interest  to  States  "  (G.  P.  Piitnam^s  Sons),  notable  as  he- 
statesmen,  merchants,  and  political  economists  ing  the  work  of  a  negro  scholar,  marked  by 
is  found  in  the  '*  Financial  History  of  the  United  literary  skill  and  research.  Other  histories  of 
States,"  by  Albert  S.  BoUes  (D.  Appleton  &  the  year  worthy  of  mention  were.  Prof.  Her- 
C/o.).  Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  year's  rec-  bert  Tuttle's  "  History  of  Prussia  "  (Houghton, 
ord  of  historical  research  is  the  series  written  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  "  MedisDval  Civilization,"  by 
and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  G.  B.  Adams  (Appletons^ "  History  Primers  "); 
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'*Mo«aio8of  Bible  History,"  and  *^Mosuoa  of  by  Henry  Yinoent,  oon rayed  nraoh  onrioas 
Grecian  History,"  by  Maroins  and  Bobert  P.  information  concerning  the  hardy  and  half- 
Willson  (Harper  6d  Brothers) ;  *'  Pioneers  of  sayage  raoe  known  as  the  Basques,  who  differ 
the  Western  Beserve,"  by  Harvey  Bice  (Lee  &  so  widely  from  all  the  peoples  of  Western  £n- 
Shepard) ;  ^^  Quaker  Invasion  of  Massachn-  rope.  **  Spanish  Ways  and  By- Ways,"  by  Will- 
setts,"  by  B.  P.  Hallowell  (Houffhton,  MifQin,  iam  Howe  Downes  (Gnpples,  Upham,  h  Co.X 
&  Oo.) ;  "  Short  History  of  Bhode  Island,"  by  was  attraotiye  alike  in  its  descriptions  and  il- 
George  Washington  Greene,  LL.I).  (J.  A.  &  lustrations;  and  ^^ Through  Spain  on  Donkey- 
B.  A.  Beid) ;  '*  Stories  of  American  History,"  Back,"  by  Bobert  Louis  Steyenson  (D.  Lothrop 
by  0.  M.  Yonge  and  H.  H.  Weld  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.X  recommended  itself  by  freshness  of 
As  Oo.) ;  and  Stephens's  "  History  of  the  United  obseryation.  Howard  Oonkling's  "  Mexico  and 
States,"  revised  to  1888  (£.  J.  Hale  &  Son),  the  Mexicans"  (Taintor  Brothers,  Morrill,  is 
An  important  series  was  b^^un  under  the  gene-  Oo.)  was  a  work  full  of  facts  concerning  the 
ral  name  of  ^^  Minor  Wars  of  the  United  States  "  people,  their  institutions  and  resonroes,  by  an 
(Dodd,  Mead,  ^  Oo.),  and  thus  far  includes  old  resident  Among  works  of  literary  and 
Bichard  Markham's  ''King  Philip's  War,"  philosophical  travel, ''A  Walk  in  Helks,"  by 
Bossiter  Johnson's  '*  War  of  1812  "  and  ''  Old  Denton  J.  Snider  (Jamee  B.  Osgood  &  Go.),  pos- 
Frenoh  War,"  and  Horatio  O.  Ladd's  "  War  sessed  unquestionable  merit  It  treated  Greece 
with  Mexico."  of  to-day  in  the  light  of  Greece  of  the  past,  and 

Among  the  notable  historical  works  by  for-  all  those  classic  memories  which  make  Hellenio 
eign  authors  published  under  an  American  soil  memorable.  Bev.  H.  M.  Field,  who  has 
Imprint  were  Oount  de  Paris's  '*  History  of  repute  as  an  extensive  traveler  and  a  sforited 
the  American  Oivd  War,"  8d  volume  (Porter  writer,  was  represented  in  two  new  works, 
A  Ooates) ;  Sir  Gavan  Daffy's  ''  Four  Tears  ''  Among  the  Holy  Hills,"  and  '^  On  the  Des- 
of  Irish  History"  (Oassell^  Go.);  ''The  Ex-  ert"  (Oharles  Soribner's  Sons).  The  latter- 
pansion  of  England,"  by  J.  B.  Seeley  (Bob-  named  work  also  contained  a  Judicious  study 
erts  Brothers) ;  Fronde's  ''  Short  Studies  on  of  the  recent  imbroglio  in  Egypt  which  led  to 
Ghreat  Subjects,"  4th  series  (Oharles  Scribner's  its  possession  by  England.  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dun- 
Sons);  Freeman's  ^' Impres^ons  of  the  Uni-  ning's  ** Through  the  Desert"  (Presbyterian 
ted  States  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Oo.) ;  Laoombe's  Boitfd  of  Publication)  deserves  passing  men- 
*^  Growth  of  a  People  "  fHenry  Holt  6d  Oo.)  ;  tion ;  and  '*  Among  the  Mongols,"  by  Bev.  J. 
'^  Frederick  II  and  Maria  Theresa,"  by  Duo  de  Gilmonr  (American  Tract  Society),  was  a  read- 
Broglie  (Harper  &  Brothers);  *'A  History  of  able  record  of  missionary  experiences  amid 
Latin  Literature,"  by  George  Augustus  Sim-  barbarian  races.  ^^From  the  Hudson  to  tho 
cox  (Harper  Sb  Brothers) ;  ^*  literary  History  Neva,"  by  David  Eer  (D.  Lothrop  &  Oa),  em« 
of  England  "  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Maemillan  is  bodied  the  experiences  of  a  traveler  in  a  n»- 
Oo.) ;  and  "  Huguenots  of  France,"  by  H.  M.  mantle  guise.  ^*  An  American  Four*in-Hand 
Baird,  and  ^*  Underground  Bussia,  by  Stepniak  in  Great  Britain,"  by  Andrew  Oamegie  (Oharles 
(Oharles  Soribner's  Sons).  The  latter  work  Soribner's  Sods),  was  a  graphio  and  breeqr  reo- 
gave  a  revelation  of  the  interior  character  and  ord  of  a  drive  through  Great  Britain,  from 
workings  of  Nihilism  from  the  stand-point  of  Windsor  Oastle  to  Inverness,  Scotland,  by  a 
one  of  its  most  noted  ohief^  Pierre  Lavroff.  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Adventures 

TiaveL  —  In  travel  and  description  Ameri-  of  a  different  sort,  but  hardly  less  interesting, 

can    authorship    was   quite   fruitful.      **  Old  were  described  in  ^  Across  the  Oontinent  with 

Mexico  and  the  Lost  Provinces,"  by  W.  H.  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Oaval^  "  by  Oaptain  George 

Bishop  (Harper  ds  Brothers),  appears  to  have  F.  Price,  U.  S.  A.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Oo.). 

been  careful  in  its  facts  as  well  as  picturesque  WiUiam  Winter's  *^  English  Bambles"  (James 

in  its  treatment    A  similar  volume  devoted  B.  Osgood  &  Oo.)  recalled  interesting  literary 

to   old  Spain,  "  Spanish  Vistas,"  by  G.  P.  and  historic  memories  graoefblly.    One  of  the 

Lathrop,  was  issued  by  the  same  house,  and  best  books  of  the  year  was  ^^  Germany  seen 

was  notable  both  in  its  literary  matter  and  without  Spectacles,"  by  Harry  Buggies  (Lee  & 

illustrations.     The  popularity  of  the  Spanish  Shepard),  which  was  caustic  and  incisive,  but 

Peninsula  as  a  field  for  the  literary  traveler  is  apparently  judicial.    T.  B.  Aldrioh,  the  poet 

also  shown  in  several  other  books  by  well-  embodied  his  experiences  during  a  vacation  in 

known  authors.     ''A  Family  Flight  through  "Ponkapog  to  Pesth"  (Hougfatcm,  Mifflin,  dt 

Spain,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Miss  Susan  Oo.),  the  first  name  in  the  title  being  the  loca- 

Hale  (D.  Lothrop  &  Oo.),  professed  to  give  the  tion  of  the  author's  American  country  home, 

adventures  of  a  traveling  party  consisting  of  the  latter  the  goal  of  his  Journey.    *'  Bound 

father,  mother,  children,  and  one  or  two  friends,  about  Bio:  A  Picture  of  Life  and  Scenes  in 

Mr.  Hale  was  also  the  author  of  ^*  Seven  Span-  and  about  the  Great  Metropolis  of  the  South- 

ish  Oities  "  (Boberts  Brothers),  which  gave  a  em  Hemisphere,  Bio  Janeiro,"  by  Frank  D.  Y. 

graphio  account  of  the  principal  centers  of  Oarpenter  (Jansen,  McOlurg,  &  Oo.),  indicated 

Spanish  civilization.    Henry  Day's  *'  From  the  lively  descriptive  talent  on  Uie  part;  o^  the 

Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules"  (G.  P.  young  travelmg  naturidist    A  book  by  Oharles 

Putnam's  Sons)  was  a  cursory  but  readable  Dudley   Warner,   entitled    **A   Bound-about 

sketch ;  and  ''  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,"  Journey  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Oo.),  gath- 
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ered  together  the  reminisoenoes  of  a  pro-  STmonde's  *^  Italian  B7- Wa^rs  **  (Henry  Holt  & 

traoted  and  leisorely  joamey  through  Europe  Co.),  **•  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia,*'  by 

and  the  East    A  well- written  accoont  of  Ori-  Felix  Bovet  (£.  P.  Datton  &  Co.),  ''John  Bull 

ental  travel  was  contributed  by  William  W.  and  his  Island,"  by  Max  O'Bell  (Charles  Scrib- 

Warren,  under  the  title  of  "  Life  on  the  Nile  ner's  Sons),  and  J.  J.  Rein*s  "Japan  "  (A«  C. 

in  a  Dahabieh  "  (Lee  &  Shepard).    This  work  Armstrong  &  Son). 

also  incloded  shore-excursions  between  Cairo  Peetry* — ^The  auditions  to  American  poetry 
and  Assouan,  and  a  tour  in  Egypt  and  Pales-  do  not  show  marked  deTelopment  of  poetic 
tine  inl866~*67.  ^^The  Middle  Kingdom,"  by  genius,  or  promise  of  forthcoming  poets  to 
ProL  WeUs  Williams  (Charles  Soribner^s  Sons),  take  the  place  of  those  who  long  since  won 
thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten,  was  among  their  spurs,  and  are  one  by  one  taking  their 
the  most  important  publications  of  the  year,  leave  of  us.  A  few  of  the  poetical  ventures, 
as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exhaustive  and  however,  show  visorous  and  genuine  poetic 
thorough  study  of  China,  its  history,  institu-  quality.  "Poem8,"by  Jones  Very  (Houghton, 
tions,  and  customs,  easily  available  for  the  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  were  marked  by  a  subtile  beauty 
general  reader.  The  painful  interest  which  andaninsightintotheanalogiesof  physical  and 
was  kept  at  tension  for  many  months  in  the  emotional  life  which  attracted  wide  attention, 
case  of  the  Arctic  explorer  De  Long,  turned  "Songs  ofan  Idle  Hour,"  by  William  J.  Cough- 
deserved  attention  to  tne  work  edited  by  Mrs.  lin  (A.  WiUiams  &  Co.),  and  "  Songs  of  Toil 
Emma  I>e  Long,  called  "The  Voyage  of  the  and  Triumph,"  by  J.  L.  McCreary  (G.  P.  Put- 
Jeannette :  The  Ship-  and  Ice-Journals  of  nam's  Sons),  contained  much  verse  marked  bv 
George  W.  De  Long,  Lieutenant-Commander  genuine  feeling  and  some  technical  skill.  A 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Commander  of  the  Polar  Expe-  similar  recognition  may  be  extended  to  "  Stray 
dition,  1879-'81 "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  ^  Co.).  Chords,"  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos  (Cupples,  Up- 
Thia  pathetic  record  is  the  lost  man's  own  ham,  Sb  Co.),  and  "  Verses,"  by  Kate  Vannah 
story,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  (J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.).  "Lyrical  Becrea- 
narratives  of  Arctic  adventure  and  suffering  tions,"  by  Samuel  Ward  ^acmiUan  &  Co.), 
written  for  many  years.  In  connection  with  may  be  fairly  called  American,  though  israed 
the  above  may  be  mentioned  "  Ice-Pack  and  by  an  English  publisher,  and  the  verses  were 
Tundra,"  by  W.  H.  Gilder  (Charles  Scribner's  bright  and  agreeable,  if  in  no  sense  great. 
Sons),  which  described  the  experiences  of  the  Longfellow's  "Michael  Angelo"  (Houghton, 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Gov-  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  if  in  no  essential  sense  a  dra- 
emment  in  search  of  Commander  De  Long's  matic  poem,  as  apparently  designed,  displayed 
party.  Among  works  of  travel  may  be  dashed  the  finest  qualities  of  the  lamented  poet's  gen- 
several  noticeable  books,  which  embodied  remi-  ins,  with  an  even  riper  breadth  of  treatment, 
niscences  either  of  the  author  or  of  other  trav*  "  Mercedes  and  other  Lyrics,"  byThomas  Bailey 
elers  in  a  fictitious  form,  such  as  "  Our  Boys  Aldrich  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  had  the  deli- 
in  China,"  by  HarryW.  French  (Lee  &  Shep-  cate  qualities  of  this  author's  verse,  and  Whit- 
ard);  "The  Bear-Worshipers  of  Yezo  and  tier's  ^'Bsy  of  Seven  Islands,  and  other  Po- 
the  Island  of  Karaf uto,"  by  Edward  Grey  ems "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  showed  no 
(Lee  A  Shepard) :  and  "  The  Boy  Travelers  in  decadence  in  the  aged  Quaker  poet's  lyrical 
Africa,"  by  Col.  T.  W.  Knox  (Harper  &  Broth-  fire  and  tenderness.  "  Love  Poems  of  Louis 
ers).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  latter  three  Bamaval,"  edited  by  Charles  De  Eay  (D.  Ap- 
works  were  designed  speciidly  for  the  amuse-  pleton  &  Co.),  was  noticeable  for  a  somewhat 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  young.  Other  tropical  exuberance.  W.  W.  Story's  "  He  and 
books  of  travel  and  description  were  "  On  tJie  She,  or  A  Poet's  Portfolio  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
Wing:  Bambling  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the  Pa-  &  Co.),  was  a  collection  of  poems  marked  by 
cifio/'  hy  Mary  E.  Blake  (Lee  &  Shepard) ;  grace  and  strength.  Taylor's  "  Dulce  Domum  " 
"The  Storied  Sea."  by  Susan  K  Walhice  (8.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.)  was  a  good  piece  of 
(James  B.  Osgood  a  Co.) ;  "  Travels  and  Ob-  work  by  a  well-known  Western  poet.  "  Love 
servations  in  the  Orient,"  by  Hon.  Walter  Poems  and  Sonnets,"  by  Owen  Innsly  (Cup- 
Harriman  (Lee  &  Shepard) ;  and  "  Guide  to  pies,  Upham,  &  Co.),  and  ^*  Poems  of  Pas- 
Mexico,"  by  Alfred  B.  Conkling  (D.  Appleton  sion,"  by  Ella  Wheeler  (Belford,  Clarke,  & 
iD  Co.);  Mark  Twain's  "Life  on  the  Mississip-  Co.),  possessed  the  merits  of  feeling  and  good 
pi,"  and  Stoddard's  "Bed-Letter  Days  Abroad"  treatment  Other  poetic  works,  to  which  we 
(James  B.  Osgood  k  Co.).  The  latter-named  can  only  give  passing  mention,  were  "  Ange- 
two  books  were  among  the  literary  successes  line,"  "  Brangonar,  a  Tragedy,"  "Joan  of  Arc," 
of  the  year  in  their  clau.  "Mirabeau,  a  Historical  Drama,"  "Sibyl," 
The  most  noteworthy  American  reprints  of  and  "The  Nazarene,"  all  W  George  H.  Cal- 
foreign  authors  were  Willis's  "In  the  Land  of  vert  (Lee  &  Shepard);  "Claribel  and  other 
the  lion  and  the  Sua,"  James's  "Wild  Tribes  Poems,"  by  Walter  Malone  (John  P.  Morton 


Haeekel  (S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co.),  Miss  Bird's    cott  &   Co.);    "Legends,   Lyrics,  and    Son* 
"Golden  Chersonese"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),    nets,"  by  Frances  L.  Mace  (Cupples,  Upham, 
vou  xxin. — 81    A 
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&  Go.) :  '*  Poems  for  Children,*'  by  CelU  Thai-  was  a  valuable  mannal  of  advice  to  readers  and 

ter  (Honghton,  Miflflin,  Sb  Oo.);  ^*  Calumet  of  students.  Joel  Benton's  ^* Emerson  as  a  Poet" 

the  Cotean,"  by  P.  W.  Norris  (J.  B.  Llppincott  (M.  L.  Holbrook  A  Co.)  was  a  study  of  the 

&  Co.) ;  and  the  Memorial  edition  of  Bryant's  ]>oetry  of  the  "  great  transoendentalist "  by  an 

poems,  edited  by  Parke  Godwin  (D.  Appleton  enthusiastic  admirer.     In  ^^  Pen* Pictures  of 

&  Co.).     Among  the  numerous  anthologies  Modem  Authors  "  and  "  Pen-Pictures  of  Vio- 

{>ublished  maybe  specially  mentioned  **Eng-  torian  Authors''  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  W. 

ish  Verse,"  edited  by  Linton  and  Stoddard,  Shepard  sketched  the  lights  of  modem  English 

in  five  volumes  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  with  literature.  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton  edited  the  **  Car- 

a  prefatory  essay  by  Stoddard ;  **  Fair  Words  lyle- Emerson  Correspondence  "  (James  R.  Os- 

about  Fair  Woman,"  edited  by  0.  B.  Bunco  good  is  Co.),  a  book  fascinating  to  all  those 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;    *^  Palgrave's   Golden  interested  in  literature.    James  E.  Freeman's 

Treasury,"  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  '^  Gatherings  from    an   Artiot's    Portfolio  in 

by  John  Foster  Kirk ;  and  '^  Surf  and  Wave,"  Rome  "  (Roberts  Brothers)  embodied  the  more 

by  Anna  L.  Ward  (T.  T.  Crowell  &  Co.).  notable  experiences  of  many  years  of  foreign 

Productions  of  English  poets  reprinted  by  life.  Brinton's  ^^ American  Hero- Myths"  was 
American  publishers  included  several  works  a  contribution  of  value  to  the  ethnology  and 
of  superior  worth  and  beauty.  Robert  Brown-  history  of  North  America  prior  to  the  coming 
ing's  *^  Jocoseria "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  A  Co.)  of  the  white  man.  **  Games  and  Songs  of 
was  an  excellent  sample  of  his  strong  dramatic  American  Children,"  by  W.  W.  Newell  (Har- 
genius.  Owen  Meredith's  "  Poems  and  Lyrics  per  &  Brothers),  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its 
of  the  Jo  V  of  the  Earth  "  (by  the  Earl  of  Lyt-  interesting  treatment  of  a  novel  subject  The 
ton)  ranks  well  with  his  best  work,  and  Edwin  second  volume  of  Baldwin's  "An  Introduction 
Arnold's  "  Indian  Idyls "  (Roberts  Brothers)  to  English  Literature  "  effectually  carries  out 
was  one  of  the  leading  poetical  productions  of  the  plan  of  the  first.  James  Jackson  Jarves's 
the  year.  In  these  idyls  the  author  gave  a  "  Italian  Rambles  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  was 
noble  Eufflish  setting  to  many  of  the  tales  an  attractive  study  of  Italian  art,  life,  and  lit- 
and  legends  given  in  the  "  Mah4b-h&rata,"  the  erature.  One  of  the  interesting  books  of  the 
well-known  cycle  of  Sanskrit  poems.  Edmund  year  was  Josiah  Quincy's  "  Figures  of  the  Past, 
Gosse's  "  On  Viol  and  Flute  "  (Henry  Holt  &  from  the  Leaves  of  Old  Joumals"  (Roberts 
Co.),  and  Austin  Dobson's  "  Old  World  Idyls  Brothers).  Other  books  of  interest  were  Ar- 
and  other  Verses  "  (Scribner  &  Welford)  were  thur  Penn's  "  Home  Library  "  (D.  Appleton 
marked  by  the  delicate  and  dainty  touch  char-  &  Co.),  Wheeler's  "  By- Ways  of  Literature," 
acteristic  of  these  poets.  "Mano,"  by  Rev.  "  The  Modern  Sphinx,"  by  M.J.  Savage  (Greorge 
Richard  Watson  Dixon  (George  Routledge  &  H.  Ellis),  ''  The  Battle  of  the  Moy,  or  How  Ire- 
Sons),  was  a  poetical  history  of  the  time  of  the  land  regained  her  Independence  "  (Lee  & 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  relating  the  adven-  Shepard),  '*  Short  Studies  in  Literature,"  by 
tures  of  a  Norman  knight,  and  possessed  a  A.  P.  South  wick,  A.  M.  (Eldredge  &  Son\  and 
quaint  interest.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne's  *^  A  Lost  Function  in  Romance,"  by  Carroll 
"  A  Century  of  Roundels  "  (R.  Worthlngton)  Bryce  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons), 
displayed  aU  of  this  well-known  poet's  charao-  The  list  of  reprints  of  important  English 
teristic  melody  of  form.  books  is   quite    rich    in    noteworthy   titles. 

GeMral  VtUntutt — In  general  literature,  in-  Among  these  may  be  specially  noted  Ashton's 

eluding  literary  history,  critical  essays,  and  ^'  Humor,  Wif^  and  Satire  of  the  Eighteenth 

literary  miscellany,  were  several  notable  pub-  Century,"    ^*  Early  English    Literature,"  by 

lications.    Sidney  Lanier's  *^ English  Novel"  Bernhard  Ten  Broek  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.); 

(Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  sketched  the  evo-  *^  Characteristics,"  by  A.  P.  Russell  (Hough- 

lution  of  modern  fiction  from  early  literary  ton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;   "  Classical  and  Modern 

forms.    ^^  Development  of  English  Literature  Essays,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (MacmiUan  & 

and  Language,"  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Welsh  (S.  C.  Co.);  "Colin  Clout's  Calendar,"  by  Grant  Al- 

Griggs  &  Co.),  was  a  contribution  to  literary  len  (Funk  &  Wagnalls) ;  **  English  Literature 

history  showing  painstaking  industry.    M.  W.  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Thomas  Sar- 

Hazeltine's  "  Chats  about  Books,"  essays  re-  gent  Parry  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;   '^Asbjom- 

printed  from  the  New  York  *^Sun  "  (Charles  sen's  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,"  translated  by  H. 

Scribner's  Sons),  was  a  volume  of  noteworthy  L.  Brockstad  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son);  Prof, 

criticism.     In  "The  Reading  of  Books,"  bv  Thistleton  Dyer's  "Folk  Lore  of  Shakespeare" 

Prof.  Charles  F.Thvring (Lee £  Shepard),  much  (Harper  &  Brothers);    "Heroes  and   Kings, 

valuable  suggestion  was  given.  John  F.  G^nung  Stories  from  the  Greek,"  by  Rev.  Alfred  J. 

made  a  contribution  to  critical  literature  in  Church  (Scribner  &  Welford) ;   "  Tn  Strange 

Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,  its  Purpose  and  Company,"  by  James  Greenwood  ^Scribner  & 

its  Structure "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  Oli-  Welford) ;    "  Landmarks  of   English  Litera- 

ver  Wendell  Holmes  appeared  in  a  fresh  vol-  ture,"  by  Henry  J.  Nicholl  (D.  Appleton  & 

urne  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  "  Pages  from  Co.) ;  Lord  Bacon's  "  PromuA  of  Formularies," 

an  Odd  Volume  of  Life,  a  Collection  of  Essays,  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Pott  (Honghton,  Mifflin, 

1857-1881."    "  Books  and  how  to  use  them,"  Sa  Co.) ;  Buckland's  ''  Story  of  English  Litera- 

by  J.  C.  Van  Dyke  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert),  ture,"  Wagner's  "Epics  and  Romances  of  the 
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Middle  Ages,^'  Simcoz^g  "History  of  Latin  Lit-  Geological  Survey  (Scriboer  &  Welford),  was 

eratore  "  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;  Firdosi's  "  Epic  a  com^endiam  of  geography  and  travel    The 

of  Kings,^*  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Mrs.  more  important  scientific  publications  of  the 

Helen  Zimmem  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  Da-  United  States  Government  were  "  Cmise  of 

vid  Pry  de*8 '*  Highways  of  Literature*^  (Funk  the  U.  S.  Steamship  Corwin  in  Alaska  and 

&Wagnalls);  Irdand^s  "  Book-Lover^s  Enchi-  the  Northwest  Arctic  Ocean,  in  1881,  with 

ridion"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.);  Tourgue-  Notes  on  Glaciation,  Natural  History,  and  An- 

neff^s  "Poems  in  Prose"  (Cupplee^  Upham,  &  thropology,"  by  John  Muir,  E.  Nelson,  and 

Co.) ;  Homers  " Historv  of  the  Literature  of  Dr.  Irving  Rosse *' ;  "A  History  of  the  Inter- 

the  Scandinavian  North,*'  translated  by  Prof,  oceanic  Canal  Problem,"  by  Lieut.  J.  S.  Sulli- 

Rasmus  Andersen  (8.  C.  Grigss  Sa  Co.) ;  Black-  van,  U.  S.  Navy ;  "  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 

]e*s  "  Wisdom  of  Goethe  "  (Charles  Scribner*s  the  U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 

Sons) ;   Macdonald*s  "  Imagination  and  other  of  the  Territories,"  by  Capt  F.  Y.  Hayden, 

Essays '?(D.  Lothrop  &  Co.);  "Recollections  U.  S.  Engineers,  embracing  Wyoming   and 

of  my  Childhood  and  Touth,"  by  Ernest  Re-  Idaho,  one  volume  being  entirely  devoted  to 

nan  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  "  Letters  and  Me-  the  Yellowstone  Park ;  "  Report  of  the  Fish 

roorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  edited  by  Commission  for  1880-'81-*82  " ;  "Astronomi- 

James  Anthony  Fronde  (Harper  As  Brothers) ;  cal  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  dur- 

"  Select  Letters  of  Percy  B.  Shelley  "  edit-  ins  1879  at  the  U.  8.  Naval  Observatory " ; 

ed  by  Richard  Gamett  (D.  Appleton  is  Co.) ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Astronomy 

Gosse's  "  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  "  (Scrib-  in  1882  "  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Holden,  of  the  Smith- 

ner  &  Welford) ;  "  The  Story  of  Ida,"  by  Fran-  sonian  lustitution ;  and  "  Geology  of  the  Com- 

oesca,  edited  by  John  Ruskin  (John  Wiley  &  stock  Lode  and  Washoe  District,"  by  George 

Sons) ;   "  The  Story  of  My  Heart,"  by  Rich-  F.  Becker. 

ard  Jefferies  (Roberts  Brothers),  and  Bishop  The  American  issues  of  English  scientific 
Thirl  wall's  "Letters  to  a  Friend,"  edited  by  books,  and  of  translations  from  Continental 
Dean  Stanley  (Roberts  Brothers).  authors,  were  numerous  and  valuable.  To  the 
SdenMi — While  the  literary  contributions  to  "  International  Scientific  Series  "  (D.  Appleton 
American  science  were  not  many,  there  were  Sa  Co.)  were  added  ^*  Animal  InteUigence,"  by 
several  of  importance.  "  The  Law  of  Hered-  George  J.  Romanes,  an  excursion  into  the  do- 
ity,"  by  W.  K.  Brooks  (John  Murphy  &  Co.),  main  of  what  might  be  called  the  psychology 
was  an  acute  and  careful  application  of  the  of  the  lower  orders  of  life;  Joiy's  "Man 
Darwinian  hypothesis  to  the  facts  involved  before  Metals,"  an  investigation  of  the  pre- 
in  heredity,  with  much  that  indicated  original  historic  human  race;  Hospitalier's  "Moaern 
research.  It  was  one  of  the  notable  scientific  Applications  of  Electricity,"  and  "  The  Or- 
books  of  the  year.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell*s  gans  of  Speech,"  by  George  Hermann  von 
"  World  Life,  or  Comparative  Geology "  (S.  C.  Meyer,  a  study  of  articulate  sound.  Frank 
Griggs  &  Co.),  made  a  valuable  contribution  Buckland's  "Log-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and 
to  popular  science,  presenting  leading  geologi-  Zoologist "  (Scribner  &  Welford)  was  a  viva- 
cal  facts  in  a  fascinating  manner.  The  same  cions  narrative ;  and  Prof.  Ray  Lankester's 
gift  of  popular  exposition  was  characteristic  "Degeneration,  a  Chapter  in  Darwinism,"  an 
of  "  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,"  by  John  able  work,  worthy  of  attention.  R.  A.  Proc- 
Fiske  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  Sa  Co.),  a  book  likely  tor,  distinguished  as  a  popular  expositor,  has 
to  attract  even  non-scientific  people  by  its  added  two  books  to  his  many,  "  Nature  Stud- 
charm  of  treatment.  "Natural  Instincts  in  ies"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  and  "Mysteries  of 
Men  and  Animals,"  by  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  was  Time  and  Space."  Vol.  IE  of  "  Mathematical 
a  readable  presentation  of  interesting  facts,  and  Physical  Papers,"  by  George  Gabriel  Stokes 
In  "  Our  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds  "  (R.  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  (MacmUlan  &  Co.),  reprinted 
Worthington),  Edward  A.  Samuels  ofibred  a  from  the  original  papers  and  journals,  was  a 
contribution  to  ecience,  which  will  be  prized  by  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  literature, 
naturalists.  The  same  field  was  largely  cov-  Among  the  important  reprints  special  atten- 
ered  by  Steam's  "  New  England  Bird-Life  "  tion  may  be  called  to  the  "  Northwest  Coast  of 
(Lee  &  Shepard).  Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.D.,  America  "  (Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.).  This  embodies 
was  the  author  of  an  interesting  elementary  the  results  of  recent  ethnological  researches 
treatise  on  "  Easy  Sermons  in  Yeffetable  Biol-  from  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
offy;  or.  Outlines  of  Plant-Life"  (Philips  &  Berlin,  published  by  the  directors  of  the  etli- 
Hunt).    Another  work  on  the  same  subject  nological  department 

was  "  Wonders  of  Plant-Life,"  by  Sophie  B.  Pttttica,  Eesntidcs  uA  Sedil  SdCMer— In  this 
Herrick  ^G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons).  Students  of  domain  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  will  find  noteworthy  books  from  American  authors, 
a  use  for  the  "  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dis-  One  of  the  ablest  was  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  en- 
section,"  in  three  parts,  elaborately  illustrated,  titled  "  Dynamic  Sociology,  or  Applied  Social 
by  Prof.  H.  Newell  Martin,  M.  D.,  and  Dr.  Science "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  The  book  was 
W.  A.  Moale  (Macmilian  &  Co.).  "North  a  masterly  argument  in  favor  of  greater  cen- 
America,"  by  Prof.  Hayden,  U.  8.  Geological  tralization,  or  what  is  known  as  paternalism 
Survey,  and  Prof.  Selwyn,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Canada  in  government,  and  an  attack  on  the  laiue» 
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/atrtf  theory  of  goTernment  and  society,  edited  by  Qeorj^e  H.  Baker,  a  revised  edition 
** French  and  German  Socialism,"  by  Richard  (Honghton,  Mifflin,  &  Oo.)« 
8.  Ely  (Harper  &  Brothers),  gave  a  comprehen-  First  among  the  works  of  foreign  antliors, 
sive  and  well-stndied  sketch  of  the  political  reissued  in  the  United  States,  most  be  placed 
and  social  theories  which  are  now  agitating  Part  VIII  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Descriptive 
the  public  mind,  and  of  the  men  who  have  Sociology"  (D.  Appleton  ds  Co.),  pnbluhed 
represented  them  prominently.  The  theory  of  under  the  title  of  '^The  Social  mstory  of 
**  Land  and  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  by  France."  In  this  large  folio  are  given  the  ele- 
W.  G.  Moody  (Oharles  Scribner^s  Sons),  was  ments  of  French  social  development  for  the 
based  on  opposition  to  monopoly,  pursuing  in  past  two  thousand  years,  classified  and  tabulated 
some  degree  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Geor^  for  the  use  of  the  general  student.  Sir  Henry 
The  great  interest  felt  m  the  study  of  economics  Maine's  ^' Early  Law  and  Custom"  (Henry 
was  shown  in  the  number  of  works  published  Holt  ds  Co.)  was  an  able  dissertation  on  the 
on  political  economy  during  the  year.  Though  evolution  of  law.  Other  publications  which 
some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  i>rimarily  the  student  of  public  interests  will  find  it 
designed  for  collegiate  instruction,  they  were  worth  while  to  investigate  are  *' False  Hopes," 
so  written  as  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  by  Gold  win  Smith  (John  W.  Lovell  &  Co.); 
general  reader.  Principal  among  these  may  *'  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,"  by 
be  designated  *^  Political  Economy,"  by  A.  L.  W.  Stanley  Jevons  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  *^  New 
Perry  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  '^Political  Golden  Age  and  Influence  of  the  Precious 
Economy,"  by  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory  (Van  Ant-  Metals  upon  the  World."  by  R.  Hogarth  Pat- 
werp,  Bragg,  &  Co.),  and  **  Political  Economy,"  terson  fScribner  &  Welford) ;  '*  Principles  of 
by  Francis  A.  Walker  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  Political  Economy,"  by  Henry  Sidgwick,  M.  A. 
The  latter  of  these  works,  by  one  of  the  most  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  *'  The  Science  of  Politics," 
accomplished  statisticians  in  the  country  (late  by  Sheldon  Amos,  M.  A.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s 
chief  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau),  at-  *'  International  Scientific  Series  ") ;  T.  M.  Far- 
tracted  marked  attention  by  its  searching  and  rer*s  *^  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade "  (Mao- 
vigorous  treatment  of  economical  questions,  millan  &  Co.);  ^^The  English  Village  Com- 
A  book  worthy  of  note,  by  its  simple  and  lucid  manity,"  by  F.  Seebohn  (Soribner  &  Welford) ; 
discussion  of  complex  questions,  was  *^  What  and  '*  Wealth  Creation,"  by  Augnstus  Mon- 
Social  Classes  owe  to  ifach  Other,"  by  Prof,  gredien,  with  an  introduction  by  Simon  Sterne 
W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College.    As  a  brief  (Caasell  &  Co.). 

statement  of  fundamental  principles  it  could  PUiiSiphy  aad  Hstaphyriob — In  this  direction 
not  easily  be  surpassed.  Henry  George,  the  American  thought  was  in  some  respects  notice- 
well-known  author  of  ^^  Progress  and  Poverty,"  able.  ^^  The  Conflict  in  Nature  and  life  "  (D. 
appeared  in  another  work  further  amplifying  Appleton  &  Co.)  was  a  strong  work  by  an  anon- 
the  theory  associated  with  his  name,  entitled  ymons  author,  a  study  of  the  antagonism  in  the 
'^  Social  Problems  "  ^Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.)  constitution  of  things,  and  an  attempt  to  eluci- 
Luther  Henry  Porters  **  Outlines  of  the  Con-  date  the  problem  of  good  and  evil.  In  it  the 
stitutlonal  History  ofthe  United  States  "(Henry  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  neither  opti- 
Holt  dc  Co.)  was  a  noticeable  review  of  the  mism  nor  pessimism  could  the  true  philosophy 
period  antedating  the  adoption  of  our  Const!-  of  life  be  found,  but  rather  in  meliorism,  or  con- 
tution,  the  debates  contingent  on  its  discus-  tentment  with  the  best  that  might  be  practi- 
sion  and  adoption,  and  the  changes  which  have  cable.  Dr.  Asa  Mahan's  **  Criti^  History  of 
since  been  made  in  it.  *^  People  and  Politics,"  Philosophy  "  (Philips  &  Hunt)  gave  a  history 
by  £.  W.  Hosmer,  M.  D.  (James  R.  Osgood  A  of  the  development,  of  metaphysical  thought 
Co.),  discussed  the  relations  of  people  to  gov-  and  theory,  viewed  from  the  Christian  stand- 
emment  in  an  attractive  way.  In  *^  Political  point.  S.  Harrises  ^'  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Facts,  a  Text-Book  of  History,"  by  George  Theism "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  work 
Fitch  (John  B.  Piet  Sb  Co.),  the  author  gave  a  which  attracted  even  more  attention  in  Eng- 
history  of  parties  and  their  conflicts  in  the  land  than  it  did  in  the  United  States.  ^'Enersy, 
United  States.  Other  works  relating  to  eco-  Efiicient  and  Final  Cause  "  (Scribner's  "  Phuo- 
nomios  were  "The  Silver  Dollar,"  by  Henry  sophic  Series,"  No.  2),  by  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Carey  Baird  (Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.),  dis-  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  is  by  one  of  the 
cussing  the  true  standard  of  payment  in  the  leading  metaphysicians  of  the  English-speak- 
United  States ;  "  Taxation,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  ing  world.  "  Eant^s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
Canfield  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  and  *^  Labor  — a  Critical  Exposition,"  by  Prof.  George  H. 
and  Capital,"  by  Edward  Kellogg  (John  W.  Morris,  Ph.  D.  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.),  was  Vol. 
Lovell  &  Co.).  Part  II  of  the  *^  American  I  of  "  German  Philosophical  Classics."  It 
Citizen's  Manual,"  by  W.  C.  Ford  (G.  P.  Put-  attempts  to  elucidate  the  most  abstruse  and 
nam's  Sons),  was  a  useful  hand-book  of  infer-  obscure  of  metaphysical  systems.  Vol.  11  in 
mation.  Among  publications  of  a  general  po-  the  same  series  is  a  criticid  exposition  of 
litical  character,  attention  may  be  properly  **SchelHng's  Transcendental  Idealism,"  by 
called  to  '*'  Works  of  James  Abram  Garfield,"  Prof.  John  Watson,  LL.  D.  "  Man  a  Creative 
edited  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale  ^James  R.  Osgood  First  Cause,"  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard  (Hough- 
&  Co.),  and  *^  Works  of  Wilham  H.  Seward,"  ton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  embodies  two  lectures  de- 
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livered  before  the  Concord  School  of  Phi-  also  edited  the  **  Index  Canonam  *'  (E.  &  J.  B. 

losophj  in  Joly,  1882.     Other  works  of  some  Young  &  Co.),  being  the  Greek  text,  with  a 

interest  were  ^^  Evolotion,"  bj  R.  C.  Adams  translation  and  a  complete  digest  of  the  code 

( G.  P.   Putnam *s   Sons)  ;    *^  Evolation   and  of  canon  law  of  the  early  Christian  Church 

Christianity,"  bj  J.  F.  Yorke  (Henry  Holt  before  it  was  divided*    The  editorial  labor  of 

&  Co.) ;  ^*  Philosophy  and  Christianity,"  by  G.  Dr.  Schaff  also  appeared  in  the  ^*  Companion  to 

S.  Morris  (Carter  &  Brothers) ;  and  ^'  Dynamic  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  English  Version  " 

Sociology,"  by  L.  F.  Ward  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.^.  (Harper  &  Brothers)  ;   Schermerhom^s  ^^  Sa- 

The  most  notable  of  foreign  works  in  this  ored  Scriptures  of  the  World  "  (Qt,  P.  Putnam^s 
department  of  thought  reissued  in  the  United  Sons)  is  a  study  of  the  sacrea  books  of  the 
States  was  Dr.  Henry  Mandsley^s  "  Body  and  great  religions.  Religious  histories  of  consid- 
Will "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  As  an  exposition  erable  interest  were  issued  in  Allen's  **  Chris- 
of  scientific  materialism  it  must  take  a  high  tian  History  in  the  Three  Great  Periods,"  and 
rank,  though  the  logic  of  the  author  leads  to  Part  II  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  ^*Ten 
a  dreary  pessimism.  Two  works  by  the  well-  Great  Religions,"  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  all 
known  French  metaphysician,  Paul  Janet,  en-  religions  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  Charles 
titled  "  Final  Causes  ^'  and  '*  Theory  of  Morals  "  NordhofT 's  ''God  and  the  Future  Life"  fHarper 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  were  also  among  the  Ai  Brothers)  discussed  the  theory  of  Ctiristian 
important  contributions  of  the  year  to  phuoso-  immortality.  The  '*  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man," 
phy.  The  author  finds  the  rationaU  for  the  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
notion  of  final  cause  in  the  contemplation  of  describes  its  contents  accurately  in  the  title, 
the  moral  order  of  the  human  mind.  In  his  '*  Jesus,  the  World's  Saviour,"  by  Dr.  Lorimer 
theory  of  ethics  M.  Janet  agrees  with  Bentham  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.),  was  a  popular  exposition 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  in  assuming  that  the  of  the  theology  of  the  Atonement.  ^'Molinos, 
moral  sense  presupposes  an  experience  of  the  Quietist,"  by  John  Bigelow  (Charles  Scrib- 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  ner's  Sons),  sketched  the  career  of  a  remarkable 
virtuous  action,  but  goes  further,  and  asserts  figure  in  the  medisval  Church ;  and  '*  Golden 
with  Kant  that  the  autonomy  of  the  will  must  Thoughts,  by  Miguel  Molinos,"  was  the  title  of 
finally  legislate  over  the  moral  world.  The  a  collection  from  the  teachings  of  the  same  re- 
seventh  volume  of  *'  Philosophic  Classics  for  ligious  enthosiast,  published  by  the  same  firm. 
English  Readers  "  introduces  us  to  a  study  of  P.  C.  Mozoomdar's  '^  Oriental  Christ "  (George 
*'Uegel"by  Prof.  Edward  Caird  (J.  B.  Lip-  H.  Ellis)  presented  the  views  of  a  Hindoo  think- 
pincott  &  Co.).  It  was  edited  for  American  er  on  Cnristology  in  a  singularly  suggestive 
publication  by  William  Knight,  LL.  D.  ''  Spi-  manner.  ''  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism," 
noza's  Ethics,"  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
by  William  Hale  White  (Scribner  &  Welford),  was  an  examination  of  the  personality  of  man 
is  accompanied  by  a  critical  dissertation  ana  with  reference  to  his  capacity  to  know  and 
brings  a  little-known  but  great  thinker  with-  serve  God.  Bishop  Samuel  Harris's  '*  Relation 
in  the  reach  of  American  readers.  of  Cbristisnity  to  Civil  Society  "  (Bohlen  Lee- 

Bfillgisii — ^The  works  issued  in  the  depart-  tures  for  1888)  was  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ment  of  theology  and  religion  included  many  current  religious  discussion  (T.  Whittaker). 
volumes  of  sermons  and  bibUcal  commentaries.  The  works  of  the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  the  eel- 
Only  a  few  of  the  latter,  such  as  can  be  re-  ebrated  Unitarian  preacher,  includim?  a  new 
garded  as  important  contributions  to  reUgious  life,  were  issued  by  the  American  tfnitarian 
study,  will  be  mentioned.  Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd's  Association.  Rabbi  J.  M.  Wise  was  the  author 
*' Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scriptures"  (Charles  of  *' Judaism  and  Christianity,"  and  of '*  Moses, 
Scribner's  Sons)  was  a  scholarly  and  able  state-  the  Man  and  Statesman  "  (Bloch  &  Co.).  From 
ment  of  the  orthodox  deductions ;  **  Grounds  Dr.  J.  H.  Green  came  a  study  of  Old  Testa- 
of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,"  by  Dr.  G.  P.  ment  history,  also  under  the  title  of  ^' Moses 
Fisher  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  presented  the  and  the  Prophets  "  (Robert  Carter  &  Brothers), 
logic  of  religion  as  against  agnosticism ;  *^  Cri-  The  last  volume  of  *•*'  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach- 
tique  of  Design-Arguments,"  by  Dr.  L.  £.  Hicks  ing,"  delivered  annually  in  the  Divinity  Course 
(Cbarles  S^bner's  Sons),  covered  the  ground  at  Yale  College,  was  by  President  E.  G.  Rob- 
of  naturid  theology  very  fully;  Baker's  **Ten  inson  (Henry  Holt  h  Co.). 
Theophauies  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.)  gave  In  Dr.  James  Strong's  ''  Ironies  "  (Phillips  & 
an  historical  study  of  the  appearances  of  di-  Hunt),  a  series  of  six  volumes,  the  theologian 
vinity  to  man  as  revealed  m  tJbe  religions  attempted  to  show  the  virtual  agreement  be- 
of  the  world ;  Vol.  II  of  Dr.  Philip  Schafif's  tween  science  and  the  Bible,  Nature  and  the 
^* History  of  the  Christian  Church"  (Charles  supernatural,  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Scribner's  Sons)  was  devoted  to  the  ante-  Scripture,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Cal- 
Nicene  period  of  Christianity,  a.  d.  100-825.  vinism  and  Arminianism,  and  divine  benev- 
From  the  same  publishers,  and  under  the  edi-  olence  and  future  punishment.  ^*  Bible  The- 
torial  supervision  of  the  same  author,  came  ology  and  Modem  Thought "  is  the  title  of  a 
Vols.  IV  and  V  of  the  ^*  International  Revision  work  by  T.  L.  Townsend  (Lee  &  Shepard), 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament."  Dr.  setting  forth  the  relative  position  of  these  two 
Schaff,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Fulton,  great  forces  in  the  conflict  of  modem  opinion. 
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Rev.  George  A  Jackson^s  '^Post-Nicene  Greek  ton  &  Co.) ;  and  '*  Sermons,'*  by  Bey.  David 
Fathers"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  sketched  the  pa-  Swing  (Jansen,  MoOlarg,  &  Oo.). 
tristic  literature  and  its  anthors,  a.  d.  825--870.  The  more  important  works  by  British  and 
^'  Gates  into  the  Psalm  Ooantry,"  by  Dr.  M.  R.  foreign  authors  issued  under  American  im- 
Yincent  (Charles  Soribner's  Sons),  was  an  in-  print  were:  **  An  Analysis  of  Beligious  Believ' 
terestiug  study  of  the  Davidio  literature  of  the  by  Viscount  Amberley  (Truth -Seeker  Co.); 
Old  Testament.  *'  Foundations  of  Beligious  Dr.  Bobson's  *'  Bible :  Its  Bevelation,  Inspira- 
BeUef"  (Bishop  Paddock  Lectures,  1888),  by  tion,  and  Evidences  "(Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons); 
Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  was  the  Dr.  Oldenberg's  **  Buddha,"  translated  by  Will- 
title  of  a  collection  of  theological  addresses  iam  Hoey;  '^Boy  life:  Its  Trial,  Strength, 
to  seminary  students.  Books  which  attracted  and  Fullness — Sundays  in  Wellington  College, 
more  than  ordinary  attention  were  ^^  Bight  and  1859-78,"  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Heber  0.  Canterbury  ^£acmillan  &  Co.);  Dr.  Gebhard 
Newton  (John  W.  Lovell  Co.),  and  Dr.  Mor-  Ullhom's  ^'  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient 
gan  Dix^s  *^  Lectures  on  the  Calling  of  a  Chris-  Church"  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons) ;  Crass's 
tian  Woman  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  "  Epochs  "  Coals  from  the  Altar  "  (Thomas  Whittaker) ; 
of  Church  History,"  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburne  Bithell's  "  Creed  of  a  Modern  Agnostic " 
<E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  treated  of  the  great  (George  Bontledge  &  Sons) ;  "Dorner  on  the 
periods  of  ecclesiastical  growth.  Bev.  W.  C.  Future  State,"  edited  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth 
Gladden's  '*  Christian  Leagae  of  Connecticut "  (Charles  Soribner's  Sons) — ^an  admirable  state- 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  discussed  the  possi-  ment  of  the  orthodox  views  on  eschatology; 
bilities  of  a  union  of  sects  in  religious  work.  Canon  Farrar's  "Early  Days  of  Christianity" 
^'English  Style  in  Pablic  Discourse,"  by  Prof.  (CasseU  &  Co.);  Cardinal  Manning^s  *' Eternal 
Austin  Phelps  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons),  was  Priesthood "  (John  Murphy  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  Mo- 
a  capable  manual  of  palpit  rhetoric.  Other  Lear's  "  Evidential  Value  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
wor^  dealing  with  the  pbilosophicid  and  di-  rist:  Boyle  Lectures,  187O-'80"  (Macmillan  & 
dactio  sides  of  theology  and  religion,  worthy  Co.) ;  Dr.  Hefele's  *'  History  of  the  Councils 
of  mention,  were  "Atheism  and  Theism,"  by  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  Ill,  a.  d.  481-455  (Scrib- 
Rev.  John  Wilson  (J,  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  ner  &  Welford) ;  Matthew  Amold^s  "  Isuah  of 
"Beliefs  about  the  Bible,"  by  Bev.  M.  J.  Sav-  Jerusalem  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  "  Lnther  and 
age  (George  H.  Ellis);  Little's  "  Biblical  Lights  other  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,"  by  Prin- 
and  Sidelights  " ;  Briggs's  "  Biblical  Study  " ;  cipal  Tullock  (Scribner  &  Welford) ;  Zschok- 
"  Certitude,  Providence,  and  Prayer,"  by  Dr.  ke's  "  Meditations  on  Life,  Death,  and  Eter- 
James  MoCosh  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  a  nity,"  translated  by  Frederica  Rowen  (Hough- 
metaphysical  study  of  the  reasons  for  faith  and  ton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  Beard's  "  Beformation  of 
devotion ;  "  The  Church  Idea,"  by  Dr.  W.  R.  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  Monier  Williams's 
Huntington  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  an  essay  on  "  Religioas Thought  and  Life  in  India"  (Scrib- 
Christian  unity ;  Sherwood's  "  History  of  the  uer  &  Welford) ;  "  Rivers  of  Life ;  or.  Sources 
Cross  "  (Funk  &  Wagnalls) ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Faiths  of  Man  in  All  Lands,"  by  Gen.  J. 
of  Probation,  examined  with  Reference  to  Car-  G.  R.  Furlong  (J.  W.  Bouton) ;  "  Sermons  and 
rent  Discussion,"  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Emerson  (IJni-  Discourses,"  by  the  late  Dr.  McHale,  Aroh- 
versalist  Publishing  Co.) ;  "  Mystery  of  Crea-  bbhop  of  Tuam  (Catholic  Publication  Society) ; 
tion  and  Man,"  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Baker  (J.  B.  Lip-  Dean  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Palestine  "  (A.  0. 
pincott  &  Co.) ;  "  The  Outermost  Bim  and  Armstrong  &  Co.) ;  "  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Beyond,"  by  Charles  Van  Norden  (A.  D.  F.  East,"  Vols.  XVHI,  XIX  (Macmillan  &  Co.); 
Bandolph  &  Co.) ;  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Adams's  "  In-  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss's  "  Life  of  Christ "  (Scrib- 
ner Life  "  (Universalist  Publishing  Co.).  The  ner  &  Welford) ;  "  The  New  Testament  Scrip- 
following  were  the  principal  collections  of  ser-  turee :  Their  Claim,  History,  and  Authority — 
mons  and  lectures  published  during  1883 :  Dr.  Croall  Lectures  for  1882,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Char- 
Taylor's  "  Contrary  Winds,  and  other  Ser-  teris  (Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers) ;  and  "  Ser- 
mons "  (A  C.  Armstrong  &  Co.) ;  "  Lectures  mons,"  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon^  consisting  of 
and  Addresses,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Guard  (Phil-  "Saint  and  Saviour,"  "The  Present  Truth," 
lips  &  Hunt) ;  "  Principles  of  Agnosticism  ap-  "  Types  and  Emblems,"  "  John  Ploughman's 
plied  to  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  by  Dr.  J.  Talks,"  "John  Ploughman's  Pictures,"  "The 
A.  Harris  (Thomas  Whittaker) ;  "  The  Radical  Treasury  of  David,"  and  "  Gleanings  among 
Pulpit:  Discourses  in  Advanced  Thought,"  by  Sheaves  "  (Robert  Carter  &  Brothers) ;  Herzog- 
Dr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  and  Felix  Adler  (Tnith-  Schaff's  "  Beligious  Cyclopssdia,"  Vol.  II  (Funk 
Seeker  Co.);  "Sermons,"  by  Bev.  William  &  Wagnalls);  and  Mcllvaine's  "Wisdom  of 
Cooper  Mead  (Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.) ;  "  Sermons  Holy  Scriptures"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
on  Future  Punishment,"  by  Dr.  Bandolph  Mc-  Law* — The  principal  American  law  books 
Kim  (Thomas  Whittaker) ;  "  Sermons  from  were  "  Abbott's  Supplementary  Digest  to  the 
Plymouth  Pulpit,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  New  Edition  Digest  "(Baker,  Voorhi3,&  Co.); 
(Fords,  Howard.  &  Hulbert);  "Sermons  on  Phillips's  " Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mechanics' 
the  Higher  Life,"  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Dunn  (Walden  Lien  "(John  D.  Parsons,  Jr.):  VoL  II  of 
&  Stowe) ;  "  Sermons  preached  in  English  "  American  Probate  Reports "  (Baker,  Voor- 
Churches,"  by  Rev.  PhUlips  Brooks  (E.  P.  Dnt-  his,  &  Co.) ;  Vols.  XIV  and  XV  of  "  Bhitoh- 
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ford^s  U.  8.  Cirooit  Goart  Reports''  (Baker,  able  Sufferer,  or  Ohapters  from  Life-Oomedy,'' 
Yoorhees,  &  Go.) ;  '^  Great  Opiniona  by  Great  a  satire  bj  Aagastos  Uoppin  (HoughtoD,  Mif- 
Judges."  by  William  L.  Snyder,  and  ''Law  of  the  flin,  &  Go.) ;  *' A  Midsummer  Lark,"  by  W.  H. 
Federal  Judiciary "  (Baker,  Voorbis,  &  Go.) ;  Groffut,  a  humorous  book  of  travel  (Henry 
Hein's  '*  New  York  Supreme  Gourt  Reports,"  Holt  &  Go.) ;  *'  The  Battle  of  Goney  Island,  or 
Vols.  XXY HI  and  XXIX  ( W.  G.  Little) ;  ^'  Laws  Free  Trade  overtbrown,"  by  an  Eye-Witness 
of  Marrisge,"  by  Dr.  John  Fulton  (E.  &  J.  B.  (J.  A.  Wagensellert ;  and  "  Why  We  Laugh,"  by 
Toung  &  Go.) ;  Martinis ''  History  of  the  Bench  Hon.  S.  8.  Goz  (Harper  &  Brothers).  Among 
and  Bar  of  Philadelphia  "  (Rees,  Welsh,  &  Go.) ;  valuable  Government  publications  may  be  men- 
Blisses  *'  New  York  Gode  of  Givil  Procedure "  tioned  various  volumes  connected  with  the 
(Baker,  Voorhis,  &  Go.) ;  ''  The  Law  of  De-  Tenth  Gensus  Report,  ''  Statistics  of  the  Popu- 
scent,"  by  Anson  Bingham  (John  D.  Parsons,  lation  of  the  United  States,"  ''  Gompendinm 
Jr.) ;  and ''  The  Law  of  Divorce,"  by  H.  Har-  of  the  Tenth  Gensua,"  in  two  volumes ;  *'  Manu- 
greaves(Bradstreet  &  Go.);  and  the  following  faotures  of  the  United  States,  Tenth  Gensus, 
works  issued  by  the  United  (States  Gtovemment :  1880,"  and  *'  Productions  of  Agriculture,  Tenth 
"  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Gensus,  1880  " ;  "•  Report  of  the  Director  of 
July  1,1881,  to  June  80, 1888";  ''Proceedings  the  Mint  on  Precious  Metals";  and  Vols, 
of  the  Second  Trial  of  the  Star  Route  Gases,"  VIII  and  IX  of  "  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  a 
published  in  four  volumes ;  "  Statutes  at  Large  compilation  of  the  official  record  of  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  from  December,  1881,  to  and  Gonfederate  armies. 
March,  1888.  Together  with  "  Recent  Trea*  LITfSAIIJBEi  BRITISH,  IN  188t»  An  exam- 
ties"  ;  and  "  Rlchardson^s  Reports  of  Decisions  {nation  of  the  list  of  books  published  in  Great 
U.  S.  Gourt  of  Glaims,  December  Term,  1882."  Britain  brings  to  light  no  work  of  startling 

MedliaL  —  The  American  medical  works  of  merit  and  novelty,  though   many  have  ap- 

most  importance  published  in  1888  were  Mer-  peared  which  are  important,  and  which  aid  in 

rilPs  "Digest  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar-  giving  the  year  a  favorable  standing  in  the 

macy,"  and  Mannas  "  Manual  of  Psychological  history  of  literature.    Following  will  be  found 

Medicine  and  Allied  Nervous  Diseases "  (P.  those  more  significant  works  in  the  different 

Blakiston,  Son,  &  Go.) ;  "  A  Treatise  on  In-  cksses,  original  and  translations,  which  have 

sanity  in  its  Medical  Relations,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  specially  attracted  attention. 

Hammond;  Bartholow's"  Therapeutics,"  a  new  Theeltgj  and  BeUglMB  Ltteiatue. — The  Gos- 

edition(D.  Appleton&Go.);  andSayre's"Lec-  pels  and  Epistles  have  been  published,  with 

tures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  annotations,  in  Dr.  Plummer's  "  St.  John,"  Dr. 

the  Joints  "  (D.  Apnleton  &  Go.) ;  Vol.  Ill  of  Westcott's  "  Epistles."  Ganon  Farrar*s  "  Epis- 

*'The  Principles  ana  Practice  of  Surgery,"  by  tie  to  the  Hebrews,"  in  which  he  claims  the 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  (J.  B.  Uppincott  &  Go.) :  authorship  for  Apollos,   differing,  therefore, 

Stearns's  "  Insanity — ^Its  Gauses  and  Preven-  with  many  of  the  leading  modern  as  well  as 

tion  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  "  Physical  Ex-  ancient  scholars.    Dr.  Madear  has  annotated 

ploration  of  the  Lungs,"  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  the  "Gospel  of  St  Mark,"  and  Dr.  Godet  the 

(Henry  G.  Lea's  Sons  &  Go.) ;  and  Part  III  of  "  Epistle  to  tiie  Romans."    Dr.  Joseph  Par- 

the  suraical  volume  of  the  "  Medical  and  Sur-  ker  has  written  a  study  of  the  "  Inner  Life  of 

gical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  Gbrist,"  Dr.  Gharteris  has  published  six  lec- 

(United  States  Government).  tures  in  defense  of    "  The  New  Testament 

WiwflhMeiMfc  —  Among   books   of   interest,  Scriptures,"  and  Dean  Stanley  has  published 

not  classified  above,  the  following  may  be  his  "Addresses  and  Sermons"  delivered  in 

noted :  "  Music  in  America,"  by  F.  L.  Ritter,  America.    Ganon  Freemantle^s  work  on  "  The 

and  "  Music  in  England,"  by  the  same  author  Gospel  of  the  Secular  life  "  is  notable ;  Raw- 

(Gharles  Scribner's  Sons),  both  comprehensive  linson's  "Religions  of  the  Ancient  World" 

studies  by  a  competent  critic  and  historian;  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 

"  Troja :  Results  of  the  Latest  Research  and  theology ;  as  is  also  Dr.  Moffat^s  "  Ghurch  in 

Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,"  by  Scotland."    An  important  addition  to  extant 

Dr.  Henry  Schliemann  (Harper  &  Brotiiers);  histories  of  the  Grder  of  Jesus  is  "  The  Records 

"A  Little  Girl  among  the  Gld  Masters,"  a  of  the  English  Province  "  of  the  order  by 

bright  book  oo  art  for  young  people,  by  W.  D.  Mr.  Foley,  Uie  English  Jesuit;  while  Dr.  Grie- 

Howells  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Go.);  "History  singer  has  issued  a  complete  history  of  the 

of  Ancient  Sculpture,"  by  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Mitch-  Jesuits  from  an  adverse  stand-point.    Dr.  Mc- 

ell  (Dodd,  Mead,  &  Go.) ;  "  Historical  Hand-  Hale  has  issued  his  work  on  "  The  Roman  Gath- 

Book  of  Italian  Sculpture,"  by  G.  0.  Perkins,  olic  Archbishops  of  Tuam  "  ;  the  collection  of 

a  compact  sketch  of  the  rise  and  decadence  of  English  diocesan  histories  has  been  extend- 

the  plastic  arts  in  Southern  Europe  (Gharles  ed;  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  written  on 

Soribner^s  Sons) ;  "  Talks  on  Art,"  by  W.  G.  Mohammedanism,  in  eight  papers  collected  un- 

Hunt  (second  series),  the  opinions  of  one  of  der  the  title  of "  Studies  in  a  Mosque." 

the  most  intellectual  and  suggestive  of  Amer-  BItgrapky  and  Htattry. — These   subjects,  as 

ican  artists  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Go.) ;  Glara  usual,  have  been  largely  treated.   The  "  English 

Erskine  Glement's  "  Outline  History  of  Paint-  Men  of  Letters  "  series  includes  the  names,  for 

ing  "  (Jamea  R.  Osgood  &  Go.) ;  "  A  Fashion-  the  year,  of  Maoaulay,  Sheridan,  Fielding,  and 
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Addison.  The  third  Yolome  of  the  ''Life  of  in  Mr.  Mason^s  ''Norfolk,"  Watson's  "Roman 
Bishop  Wilberforoe  "  completes  the  work  ;  Lancashire,'*  and  Fleet's  "  Glimpses  of  oar  An- 
Dean  » wifb^s  life  has  heen  written  by  Mr.  Hen-  cestors  in  Sussex."  Irish  history  is  reoonnt- 
rj  Craik ;  and  an  edition  of  the"  Letters  of  Shel-  ed  by  Rev.  Dennis  Mnrphy,  in  '*  The  History  of 
ley"iseditedbyMr.RichardGamett  Ofoonrse  Cromwell's  Irish  Campaig^,"  and  Sir  Gavan 
the  pablioation  of  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Letters  and  Daffy's ''  Fonr  Tears  of  Irish  History  " ;  "  Lon- 
Memorials  of  Mrs.  Garlyle,"  and  of  tbe  Oarlyle-  don  ander  the  Fonr  Georges  "  is  written  aboat 
Emerson  correspondence,  attracted  general  at-  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  Lord  Stratford's 
tention  and  discussion.  Dean  Bradley's  *'  Rec-  "  Oampaign  in  the  Crimean  War  "  has  been 
ollections"  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  Bishop  Thirl-  described  by  Skene,  Sir  William  Mair's  ac- 
wall*8  "  Letters,"  have  also  awakenea  mach  ooant  of  "  The  Early  Caliphate "  shoold  be 
pablic  interest.  The  occurrence  of  the  fourth  noted,  and  the  list  doses  with  Brassey's 
centenary  of  Lather  drew  from  Mr.  Fronde  "  History  of  the  British  Navy." 
a  short  sketch  of  the  great  reformer;  and  Itavtl and AdveBten.—AmerioiL  during  1883, 
the  "  Life  of  Luther,"  by  KOstlin,  has  appeared  was  specially  fiivored  by  English  tourists,  and 
in  several  editions.  Among  works  of  spe-  we  have  three  works  giving  the  account  of 
cial  interest  are  the  sketches  of  Arthur  Hugh  their  joumeyiogs.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman's 
Clougb,by  Waddington;  Augustus De Moi^gan,  "Impressions,"  perhaps,  attracted  the  most 
the  renovnied  miShematician,  by  his  wife  ;  attention  of  the  three;  Mr.  Phil  Robinson's 
Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell,  by  Oliver  Madox  Brown ;  '*  Saints  and  Sinners  "  gives  a  rather  favorable 
and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  Sharp.  There  view  of  Mormon  life ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Hudson 
have  appeared  also  lives  of  Hegel,  Shaftesbury,  describes  lightly  the  country  he  traversed  in 
Hatoheson,  Hamilton,  and  of  the  Greek  Philos-  his  "  Scamper  through  America."  Mr.  Free- 
ophers,  as  the  year's  contribution  to  philosoph*  man's  "English  Towns  and  Districts,"  Mr. 
ioal  biography.  In  science,  besides  the  collec-  George  Augustus  Sala's  "  Living  London,"  and 
lion  of  '^  Heroes  of  Science,"  there  have  been  Richard  Jeff  cries  in  his  '*  Nature  near  Lon- 
published  Dr.  Smiles's  **  Life  of  Nasmyth,"  the  don^"  perform  the  same  task  for  En^and. 
'^  Life  of  Sir  William  Logan,"  geologist,  and  Spam  has  been  discussed  by  Gkillenga  in  ^'Ibe- 
the  "  Memoir  of  John  Duncan,"  who  was  a  rian  Reminiscences,"  and  in  Mrs.  Middlemore's 
Scotch  botanist.  The  field  of  historical  biogra-  "Stories  round  a  Posada  Fire."  Mr.  R.  L. 
phy  was  largely  covered  in  1883 :  The  "  Life  Stevenson  has  given  an  account  of  canoe- 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,"  by  Sir  William  Ster-  travel  on  the  rivers  of  France,  in  "  An  In- 
ling  Maxwell ;  "  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Durand  " ;  land  Voyage."  Mrs.  Bumaby  has  written 
the  "  Lords  Advocates  of  Scotland  from  the  '*  The  High  Alps  in  Winter."  "  In  the  Alsa- 
Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century" ;  the  '*  History  tian  Moantaius,"  by  Katharine  Lee,  "  On  Sum- 
of  Marie  Stewart,"  by  her  secretary,  Claude  mer  Seas,"  by  Mrs.  Scott  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Nan,  now  first  printed  from  the  original  manu-  A.  J.  C.  Hare's  "  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and 
soript;  Madame Junot's "Memoirs";  the" Life  Sicily,"  with  the  "Walk  in  HeUas,"  of  Mr. 
of  Lord  Hawke,"  admiral  of  the  fleet  under  Snyder,  are  specimen  books  of  Continental 
George  II ;  the  "  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  travel.  Mr.  John  Geddie's  '*  Historical  and 
Henry,"  and  the  "  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,"  Descriptive  Account  of  Russia,"  and  a  trans- 
who  was  a  merchant  m  Japan  in  tbe  seventeeoth  lation  from  the  Polish,  entitled  "Siberian 
century.  The  autobiographies  of  Anthony  Trol-  Pictures,"  conclude  the  volumes  of  European 
lope  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  are  the  most  im-  traveL  The  East  has  been  liberally  described 
portant  of  the  literary  biographies;  while  the  in  a  number  of  interesting  works:  "Moorish 
"  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,"  by  S.  0.  Hall,  Lotus-Leaves  "  is  the  rather  fanciful  title  of  a 
has  hardly  attracted  less  attention  than  these,  book  by  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Johnson.  Cairo 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "  Royal  Dukes  and  Prin-  is  considered  in  "Five  Months  at  Cairo  and 
cesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III,"  and  his  in  Lower  Egypt,"  by  Gabriel  Charmes,  and 
sketches  of  "  Kings  and  Queens  of  an  Hour  " ;  Miss  Whateley's  "Scenes  from  Life  in  Cairo." 
Grace  Greenwood's  "Life  of  Queen  Victoria";  The  subject  of  pyramid  study  is  advanced  in 
Mr.  Ghidstone's  life,  with  contemporaneous  Mr.  C.  Staniland  Wake's  '^The  Origin  end 
biography  of  eminent  men,  by  Thomas  Archer ;  Significance  of  the  Great  Pyramid,"  and  Mr. 
and  C.  R.  Low's  "  Life  of  General  Wolseley,"  Petrie's  '*  The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gl- 
are to  be  enumerated;  and  Thomson's '^ Life  seh."  "Egypt  aud  the  Egyptian  Question," 
of  Bewick,"  the  engraver,  and  Archer's  "  Engb  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  created  a  sensa- 
lish  Dramatists  of  To -Day,  "conclude  our  se-  tion  in  England  by  its  plain  treatment  of  the 
bctioDs  from  among  the  biographical  works,  subject.  Capt.  Burton  and  Commander  Came- 
Inhistory,8pecifically,the  leading  publication  ron's  "To  the  Gk)ld  Coast  for  Gold,"  CoL 
is  the  continuation  of  the  voluminous  series  of  Dumford^s  "  A  Soldier's  life  in  South  Afri- 
"  Historical  Papers,"  which  does  not  lessen  oa,"  Mr.  Mitford's  '*  Through  the  Zulu  Conn- 
either  in  interest  or  importance.  The  "  His-  try,"  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Land  of  Fetish,"  and  Rev. 
tory  of  London,"  by  Loftie,  bears  evidence  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  "  Africana,"  are  the  prin- 
industry  and  painstaking.^  Mr.  J.  R.  Seeley  cipal  works  in  African  travel.  Two  books 
has  written  "  The  Expansion  of  England " ;  wnich  have  been  generally  praised  are  Miss 
English  county  history  has  received  accessions  Blrd^s  '*  Golden  Chersonese,"  and  Prof.  Haeck- 
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d^g  (^  Visit  to  Ceylon/'  Mrs.  Mnrraj-AjitBlej  In  language  and  Hteratare  we  have  had  a  large 
has  described  **  Onr  Tonr  in  Soathem  India,''  number  of  notable  works,  general  and  special. 
and  Mr.  Tolmer  has  issned  his  very  entertain-  Of  the  first  of  these  should  be  mentioned  Anna 
ing  volume  of  ^*  Reminiscences."  *'  The  Land  Buckland's  ^^  Story  of  English  Literature,"  and 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,"  by  Dr.  Wills,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry's  "Essays  on  Euglish  litera- 
«*  Across  Ghrysft,"  by  Mr.  Colqnhoun,  are  also  ture,"  Mr.  Saintsbnry's  "  Short  History  of 
▼olnmea  of  Asiatic  travel.  General  voyaging  French  Literature,"  Horn  and  Anderson's 
has  been  described  in  a  number  of  pleasing  "Scandmavian  Literature,"  and  Mr.  Gosse^s 
works,  including  "The  Voyage  of  the  Wan-  "Seventeenth  Century  Studies"  in  English 
derer,"  Mrs.  Bridge's  "A  Lady's  Travels  poetry.  An  addition  to  the  Bacon  contro- 
round  the  World,"  Dr.  Coppinger^s  Pacific  versy  has  been  made  in  the  publication  of 
"Cmise  of  the  Alert,"  Miss  Giordon  Cum-  Mrs.  Pottos  edition  of  Bacon's  "Promus  of 
ming's  "  Fire  Fountains,"  being  her  account  Formularies  and  Elegancies,"  designed  to  dis- 
of  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  Mr.  Brad-  play  the  frequent  appearance  in  Shakespeare^s 
shaw's  "  New  Zealand  as  it  Is,"  and  Powell's  writings  of  mannerisms  peculiar  to  Bacon.  Dr. 
"Among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain."  Ingleby  has  written  "Shakespeare's  Bones," 
SdcBce* — Philosophy  and  social  science  have  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  examination  of 
been  treated  by  some  pf  the  leading  thinkers  the  great  dramatist^s  grave.  "Shakespeare  as 
of  the  day :  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  an  Angler,"  and  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Lawyer," 
the  fifth  part  of  his  "Political  Institutions,"  have  been  studied  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe 
Mr.  Sidgwick  has  issued  his  "Principles  of  and  Mr.  Heard,  respectively.  "Notes  on 
Political  Economy,"  and  other  works  in  these  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  Mrs.  Eeinble,  "  Ani- 
directions  are  Mongredieu's  "  Wealth  Crea-  mal  Lore  of  Shakespeare's  Time,"  by  Emma 
tion."  Farrer's  "  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Phipson,  and  "  Shakespeare's  Flora,"  by  L.  H. 
Traoe."  and  the  "  Free-Trade  Speeches  "  of  the  Grindon,  are  further  efforts  toward  the  eluci- 
Rt  Hon.  0.  P.  Villiers.  More  strictly  philo-  dation  of  these  subjects.  "  Gay's  Fables,"  with 
sophical  are  "  The  Ultimatum  of  Pesamism,"  a  memoir,  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Dobson, 
by  James  William  Barlow;  "Prolegomena  to  and  "Milton's  Sonnets'*  by  Mr.  Pattison.  A 
Ethics,"  by  the  late  T.  H.  Green;  Dr.  Pres-  "Sketch  of  French  Literature"  has  been  pub- 
sense's  "  Study  of  Origins,"  Spinoza's  "  Eth-  lished  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  who  has  also  edited 
ics,"  tranaUted  by  W.  H.  White,  Mr.  W.  D.  a  collection  of  "  French  Lyrics "  for  the  Parch- 
Ground^s  examination  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ment  Library.  G.  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Pow- 
"  Structural  Principles,"  Mr.  Courtney's  " Stud-  ell  have  issued  a  volume  of  "Old  Northern 
ies  in  Philosophy,"  Mr.  Gostwick's  "  German  Poetry,"  reaching  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Culture  and  Christianity,"  and  Mr.  Stucken-  Mr.  M.  T.  Tatham  has  made  a  prose  transla- 
bnrg's  "  Life  of  Kant."  In  the  literature  of  tion  of  tbe  "  Philoctetes "  of  Sophocles,  and 
evolution  we  have  Hick's  "  Critique  of  Design  Mr.  Morshead  has  translated  into  EngliBh 
Arguments,"  Cobbe's  "  Darwinism  in  Morals,"  verse  "  The  Suppliant  Maiden  "  of  ^schylus. 
Wilson's  "Chapters  on  Evolution,"  and  Zim-  Mr.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell  has  edited  Pindar's 
merman's  "  Theories  of  Darwin."  Socialism  "  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes,"  and  a  prose 
is  reviewed  in  Kaufman's  "Socialism  and  translation  of  Dante's  "Purgatorio,"  by  the 
Communism  in  their  Practical  Application,"  late  W.  S.  Dngdale,  has  been  published  with 
^  French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  the  original  text.  Mr.  Sellar's  "  Roman  Poets 
Times,"  by  Ely;  and  Jevons's  "Methods  of  of  the  Augustan  Age,"  and  Mr.  Simcox's  "His- 
Social  Reform."  An  important  work  on  in-  tory  of  Latin  Literature,"  complete  our  cita- 
temational  law  is  "  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  tions  of  the  classical  work  of  the  year.  The 
the  Law  of  Nations,"  by  Mr.  John  Hosack.  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,"  revised  edition. 
The  subjects  in  natural  science  have  been  has  reached  its  sixteenth  volume  (M),  and  Dr. 
considered  in  a  number  of  prominent  works :  Ogilvie's  "  Imperial  Dictionary  "  has  appeared 
first  among  these  are  the  two  volumes  con-  in  a  new  edition.  The  second  volume  has  ap- 
tinning  the  series  of  ofiSdal  reports  of  the  peared  of  "TheHalkett  and  Lung  Dictionary 
"  Voyage  of  the  Challenger  " ;  Martin  Duncan  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature." 
has  published  a  popular  "  Natural  History  "  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Van  Eys  has  issued  the  first  gram- 
six  volumes.  The  prolific  Mr.  Proctor  has  pub-  mar  ever  published  in  English  of  the  Basque 
lished  a  volume  which  he  calls  "  Nature  Stud-  language. 

ies,"  and  an  essay  on  "The  Great  Pyramid,"  WsrtflSiArt. — Perrot  and  Chipiez's  works  on 

in  which  he  combats  the  theories  of  its  oc-  "  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  and  "  Art  in  Cfaaldiea 

cult  intent.    Mr.  F^rancis  Galton  has  continued  and  Assyria,"  deserve  the  first  notice  in  this 

his  peculiar  line  of  investigation  in  "  Human  department.     Other  works  of  interest   are 

Faculty,"  a  collection  of  essays.   Miscellaneous  Scott's  "  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy,"  Mrs. 

works  in  various  departments  of  science  are  Clement*s  "  Outline  History  of  Painting,"  Mr. 

Marshall's  work  on  "The  Frog,"  Hopley  on  Wilmot  Buxton's  "English  Painters,"  Lucy 

"Snakes,"  WalPs  "Indian  Snake  -  Poisons,"  Crane  on  "Art  and  the  Formation  of  Taste," 

"  Grold,  its  Occurrence  and  Extraction,"  by  Mr.  Ruskin^s  four  Oxford  lectures  on  the  "  Art 

Lock ;  "  Glass  in  the  Old  World,"  by  WaUace-  of  England,"  and  Tristram  Ellis's  "  Sketching 

Donlop;  and  "Man  before  Metals,"  by  Joly.  from  Nature."    Somewhat  more  practical  in 
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character  is  WbeatJej  and  Delamotte's  "Art-  rayhaspublished  ''By  the  Gkttes  of  the  Sea" 

Work  in  Porcelain,  Gold,  and  Silver."  and  "  Hearts." 

Peetry  aid  Enayh— The  year  has  not  been        UTEKATiSE,  CONTHIEHTAL,  DI  188S.    The 

remarkable  for  its  poetic  contribntions  to  lit-  record  for  the  present  year  is  more  than  nsa- 

eratnre.    Mr.  Browning  has  published  ''Joco-  ally  fall  and  interesting.    In  some  respects  ao- 

seria,"  and  Mr.  Swinburne  "A  Oentnry  of  tivity  in  literature  has  been  greater  than  in 

Roundels."    Edwin  Arnold  has  given  forth  1882,  although  there  are  no  very  startling  facts 

his  *'  Pearls  of  the  Faith  "  and  ''  Indian  Idyls."  to  lay  before  the  reader.    As  heretofore,  we 

Mr.  J.  O.  Wright  has  made  a  collection  of  ^ve  our  rlsunU  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 

the  poems  of  John  Ruskin,  Mr.  Grosse^s  work  countries. 

is  entitled  ''  On  Viol  and  Flute,"  Mr.  F.  W.  IMglnL — ^In  religion  and  morals  the  most 
Myers  appeared  in  ''A  Renewal  of  Touth,"  important  publication  of  the  year  is  M.  G. 
Mr.  George  Meredith  has  published  ''  Poems  d*Alviella^s  *'  Oontemporary  Evolution  in  Re- 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Eartli."  Other  works  ligion  among  tiie  English,  the  Americans,  and 
deserving  of  mention  are  a  new  collection  of  the  Hindoos."  It  has  attracted  considerable 
Austin  Dobson's  selected  poems,  called  ''  Old  attention,  as  being  no  less  liberal  than  learned 
World  Idyls,"  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  *'  Songs  and  exact.  Laveleye  has  brought  out  a  new 
Unsung,"  Justin  McOarthy's  '*  Serapion,"  Mr.  edition  of  his  "  Gonten^porary  Socialism,"  and 
Charles  Men  valets  '*  The  White  Pilgrim,"  and  various  other  writers  have  contributed  works 
Canon  Dixon's  '^Mano."  In  Easaysand  Sketches  of  value  in  this  department.  The  study  of  his- 
we  have  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  tory  continues  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  Bel- 
Subjects,"  4th  series,  Myers's  ^*  Essays,"  di-  gians.  Vanderhaegen's  ^'BibliothecaBelgica" 
vided  into  "  Classical "  and  ^^  Modem,"  in  the  has  been  completed ;  and  M.  Namdohe  has 
two  volumes  issued ;  Rev.  Paxton  Hood's  brought  his  ^^  Cours  d'Histoire  Nationale " 
^*  Scottish  Characteristics,"  and  Mr.  Phil  Rob-  down  to  the  period  of  Charles  Vs  reign  in  the 
inson's  pleasant  contribution  to  literary  omi-  Netherlands.  Numerous  monographs  on  local 
thology,  ^^  Poets'  Birds."  Of  a  more  specifical-  history  have  also  appeared.  Since  the  appoint- 
ly  historic  character  are  Mr.  Ash  ton's**  Humor,  roent  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  Belgium  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Jones's  **  History  of  Crowns  and  Corona-  educational  questions,  and  several  volumes  have 
tious,"  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill's  **  Organs  and  Organ-  been  published  this  year  on  the  subject.  Other 
Cases  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance."  subjects  have  received  their  fair  share  of  no- 

Flctkw* — From  the  late  Anthony  Trollope's  tice — such  as  political  economy,  philology,  the 

works  left  in  manuscript  there  were  publlsned  fine  arts,  etc.    In  the  domain  of  the  history  of 

last  year  three :  "  Land-Leaguers,"  **  Kept  in  letters  is  M.  F.  Ndve's  **  Literary  Epochs  of 

the  Dark,"  and  **  Mr.  Scarborough's  Faniily."  India,"  which  is  regarded  as  important  and 

Wilkie  Collins  was  heard  from  in  **  Heart  and  valuable.    Besides  the  numerous  pablications 

Science,"  Mr.  Black  published  **  Yolande  "  and  in  French,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Flemish 

"  Shandon  Bells."  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  also  pro-  literature  is  displaying  more  power  and  wider 

duced  two  new  works,  viz.,  **  The  Strange  Ad-  range  than  usual.    Several  volumes  of  poetry 

ventures  of  a  Milkmaid"  and  '*T  wo  on  a  Tower."  also  have  appeared,  and  dramatic  literature  has 

Mr.  James  Payn  published  **  Kit "  and  **  Thick-  been  very  productive.    In  the  death  of  Hen- 

er  than  Water  " ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  *'  The  Ladies  drik  Conscience,  Flanders  has  lost  its  greatest 

Lindores,"  **  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  and  writer  in  his  special  line,  and  the  demonstra- 

others ;  the  author  of  **  Molly  Bawn  "  gave  us  tions  in  his  honor,  at  the  time  of  his  funeral 

'*  Rossmoyne  "  and  **  Portia  " ;  Mrs.  Forrester  in  Brussels,  are  said  to  have  been  more  impos- 

"  June,"and  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  '^Belinda."  ing  than  any  which  have  yet  taken  place,  even 

Clark  Russell  published  **  A  Sea  Queen."  Miss  at  the  burifd  of  kings. 

Tonge  "  Stray  Pearls,"  Miss  Macquoid  **  Her       Dauurlti  — ^The  number  of  books  published 

Sailor  Love,"  Walter  Besant  "  All  in  a  Gktrden  in  Denmark  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  in 

Fair,"  and  Robert  Buchanan  **  Love  me  For-  1882 ;  but  there  are  few  works  which  have 

ever."    From  Manville  Fenn  we  had  "Eli's  appeared  that  can  be  regarded  as  of  much 

Children,"  from  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  **  Geoffrey  importance.    Romances  and  novels  are  more 

Sterling,"  from  Joseph  Hatton  **  A  Modern  numerous  than  lyric  poetry  and  dramas.    H. 

Ulysses,"  and  from  F.  W.  Robinson  '*  Women  Goldschmidt  has  produced  "  Tales  and  Pictures 

are  Strange."    Mary  Cecil  Hay  has  produced  of  Real  Life,"  which  are  auite  equal  to  his  pre- 

"Bid   me   Discourse,"    Hawley  Smart  "At  vious  contributions.     Scnandorph,  GjeUemp, 

Fault,"  and  Laurence  Oliphant  "AltioraPeto."  Elmgaard,  Nielsen,  and  others,  have  done  their 

Frances  Eleanor  Trollope  has  written  "Like  share  in  this  kind  of  literature,  though  the 

*  Ships  upon  the  Sea,"  and  Miss  Betham  Ed-  critics  are  not  enthusiastic  over  any  of  their 

wards  "  Pearla."  From  Miss  Braddon  we  have  publications.    Poetry  and  the  drama  offer  noth- 

had  "  The  Gk)lden  Calf  "  and  "  Phantom  For-  mg  special  for  notice.    General  and  political 

tune,"  from  Annie  Thomas  "  Friends  and  Lov-  history  has  been  but  slighUy  cultivated,  while 

ers  "  and  "  The  Colthorpe  Cousins,"  and  from  on  the  history  of  literature  and  art  and  of  a)- 

Florence  Marryat  "  Facing  the  Footlights  "  lied  topics  the  publications  have  been  numer- 

and  "  Peeress  and  Player."    D.  Christie  Mur-  ons.    G.  Brandy  has  brought  out  a  capital  vol- 
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ume  of  critioism  entitled  "  The  Romantic  Daring  1888  great  gaps  have  been  made  in  the 
School  in  France,''  and  in  his  *^  Men  and  ranks  of  French  authors.  Jnles  Sandean,  La- 
Works  '^  he  has  collected  a  number  of  valaable  prade^  H.  Martin  (the  national  historian),  Fran- 
essays  aboat  modem  authors.  A  new  history  cois  Lenormant,  and  others  of  le^s  note,  have 
of  Danish  literature  has  been  begun  by  P.  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Their  loss  is 
Hansen;  and  several  works  on  the  fine  arts  very  great  to  France,  and  in  measure  to  all 
have  appeared.    The  centenary  celebration  of  oiviliMd  nations. 

the  distinguished  theologian  and  writer,  Grundt-  GenMif  • — ^If  one  may  trust  statistics,  literary 
vig,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  publications ;  as  activity  in  Germany  during  1888  has  been  tif- 
did  also  the  commemorative  restival  in  honor  teen  times  as  great  as  in  the  British  Empire, 
of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birthday  of  This  is  probably  so,  but  it  can  hardly  be  assert- 
Martin  Luther.  The  autobiography  of  the  ed  of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  form  of  ; 
Danish  primate,  Martensen,  has  aroused  not  literature.  In  history  we  have  the  venerable 
only  interest  but  more  or  less  of  sharp  contra-  Leopold  von  Rankers  '*  Weltgesohichte,'*  which 
diction  and  comment.  In  addition  may  be  gives,  in  clear  impressive  outline,  the  history 
named  here  several  good  books  of  travel,  a  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  depicts,  in  a  man- 
volume  or  two  on  pluloeophy,  and  a  few  con*  ner  worthy  of  its  importance,  the  gradual  rise 
tributions  to  popular  questions  of  the  day,  such  of  Christianity  and  its  final  fusion  with  the 
as  '*  Liberty,"  *^  Education,"  etc.  Roman  Empire,  from  a  purely  historical  point 
FnuiMi — Literary  activity  in  the  republic  has  of  view.  Able  critics  pronounce  this  to  be  far 
flowed  in  about  the  usual  channels  in  1888.  superior  to  any  contemporaneous  historical  pro- 
Poetry  is  of  small  account  this  year.  Victor  duction  in  Germany  or  elsewhere.  Also,  0. 
Hugo  has  furnished  nothing  new,  but  has  given  H.  am  Rhyn's  great  work  on  the  ^*  History  of 
his  energies  to  rendering  exact  a  complete  edi-  Oi vilization  "  has  reached  its  conclusion  in  a 
tion  of  his  works.  Other  writers  of  verse  in  sixth  volume;  and  Hans  Prutz,  likewise,  has 
France  at  present  hardly  deserve  speciid  men-  dealt  freely  and  with  tolerable  fullness  on  the 
tion.  The  novel  seems  to  be  assuming  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  their  relation- 
normal  form  of  the  literature  of  to-day.  Zola  ship  to  art  and  civilization.  Biographical  liter- 
and  his  so-called  ^*  naturalistic "  school  have  ature  has  been  more  than  usually  rich  this 
not  produced  much  this  year;  but  Hal6vy,  year.  O.  Baisch's  life  of  the  German  landscape- 
Theuriet,  Ch.Edmond,  F.  du  Boisgobey  (called  painter,  J.  C.  Reinhart  (1847),  is  full  of  m- 
'Uhe  French  Wilkie  Collins"),  and  a  number  teresting  matter.  Another  volume  of  corre- 
of  others,  have  been  as  active  and  successfol  spondence  between  W.  von  Humboldt^s  secre- 
as  ever.  Literary  and  philosophical  criticism  tary  and  a  lady  friend  has  been  issued ;  Scho- 
has  been  almost  at  a  stand-still ;  but,  on  tiie  penhauer^s  personal  recollections  and  a  portion 
other  hand,  the  publication  of  documents  and  of  his  letters  have  been  published ;  and  a  life 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  is  furnishing  large  and  critical  estimate  of  K.  Wagner  have  made 
material  for  work  in  this  department  at  no  dis-  their  appearance.  Philosophy  has  little  or 
tant  day.  These  documents  and  papers  refer  nothing  of  moment  to  show  this  year.  A  few 
to  Madame  d^Epinay,  Madame  ae  Chateau-  volumes  on  Oriental  systems,  Hartmann^s  Pes- 
briand,  M.  de  R^musat,  the  *^Dip]omates  of  simismreviewedand  examined,  Inductive  Logic, 
the  Revolution,"  the  *'  (Japtivit^  and  Death  of  etc.,  are  all  that  can  be  named  in  this  conneo- 
Lonis  XVII  in  the  Tem^el"  *^  Les  Rois  Fr^res  tion.  Lyric  poetry  has  been  largely  and  sue- 
de Napoleon  I,"  eta  Religions  history  sup-  cessfdlly  cultivated  by  numerous  writers ;  and 
plies  several  publications  of  merit.  Eahn's  the  drama,  considerably  influenced  by  Schopen- 
*"  Life  of  Luther "  is  excellently  done ;  Ber-  bauer*s  philosophy,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
sidre^s  *^  Coligny "  deserves  much  praise,  as  pessimistic  tragedies  of  Richard  Vosz.  Most 
does  also  Lf^prange's  ^^Ufe  of  Mgr.  Dupan-  of  the  dramatists  are  also  writers  of  novelettes, 
loup."  One  of  the  most  curious  and  peculiarly  and  they  deal  with  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  in 
French  publications,  more  or  less  of  a  religious  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  writers  of  novels  and 
character,  are  the  brilliant  skeptic  and  critic  romances  are  very  numerous,  and  the  country 
Renan^s  *^  Souvenirs  of  his  Childhood  and  has  been  flooded  with  their  productions.  Paul 
Touth."  They  are  pronounced  to  be  of  much  Heyse  stands  at  the  head  in  his  special  line, 
value  (like  the  '*  Confessions  "  of  Rousseau),  Georg  Ebers,  Felix  Dahn,  Alfred  Mtissner,  to 
though  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  say  nothing  of  inferior  names,  have  contrib- 
egotism,  and  na%eeU^  and  they  may  be  termed  uted  abundantly  to  the  romance  literature  of 
a  remarkable  psycbolonoal  document.  The  the  year.  F.  Splelhagen,  who  is  ranked  as  the 
Roman  history  of  M.  V.  Dnruy  has  reached  its  most  eminent  novelist  of  the  day,  has  pub- 
sixth  volume,  and  is  a  work  of  superior  merit  lished  his  criticisms  on  works  of  fiction,  and 
in  a  well-trodden  field.  Mention  idso  should  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  novel  is  "  the 
here  be  made  of  MM.  Perot  and  Chipier's  only  admissible  epic  of  the  present."  W. 
•*  History  of  Ancient  Art " ;  De  Vaux's  "  Pales-  Scherer's  "  History  of  German  Literature  "has 
tine";  the  Count  de  Paris^s  volumes  V  and  reached  its  conclusion,  and  is  highly  praised 
VI  of  his  *^  History  of  the  American  Civil  by  the  critics  on  account  of  its  style  and  full- 
War  " ;  the  documents  relating  to  the  Spanish  ness  of  thought.  0.  Wedingen's  work  on  the 
Baooession,  Louis  XIV,  and  WiUiam  III.,  etc.  same  subject  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  merit. 
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The  literature  relating  to  Goethe  and  BchiUer  completion.  Min^betti,  one  of  the  veterana  of 
stdll  receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  it  Italian  literature,  is  still  at  work,  and  has  pub- 
is presumable  that  Germany  will  never  hear  lished  several  more  volumes  on  politics  and 
too  much  about  those  mighty  men  of  genius.  economy.    Illustrated  works  have  met  with 

Hilaidi — The  record  of  1888  as  to  Holland  much  success,  such  as  the  *^  Dlustrazione  Ita- 

is  necessarily  brief  and  not  very  important  liana,"  and  **LaNatura'*;  and  illustrated  edi- 

There  has  been  manifested  a  strong  dispo-  tions  of  standard  writers  have  become  more 

sition  to  make  Iftrge  and  frequent  use  of  the  and  more  popular.    A.  de  GubematiB  has  es- 

dialects  of  the  different  provinces,  in  works  tablished  the  '*  Revue  Internationale,"  which 

of  travel  and  narrative,  so  that  every  province  is  to  appear  twice  a  month,  and  has  already 

is  said  now  to  have  its  representative  in  liter-  made  its  mark.    In  brief,  there  has  becoi,  dur- 

ature.    A  number  of  interesting  books  about  ing  1888,  a  large  number  of  literary,  artistic, 

the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  appeared.    Al-  biographical,  economical,  and  scientific  pobh- 

thongh  not  much  verse  has  been  written  this  cations;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that, 

year,  some  good  poems  have  found  their  way  with  her  splendid  advantages,  Italy  will  al- 

into  the  periodicals.    The  novels  of  1888  have  ways  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  litera- 

been  namerous  and  successful,  and   several  ture  of  the  world. 

historical    novels    have  shown  what   Dutch  Hsrway* — ^Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 

writers  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  line.  His-  considerable  political  disturbance  in  Norway 

tory  and  philology  have  received  their  usual  for  several  years,  activity  in  literature  has  not 

share  of  attention.    De  Jonge's  ^^Kise  of  the  subsided.    It  has  become  perhaps  rather  too 

Dutch  Empire  in  tlie  East  Indies "  is  being  controversial  and  polemical ;  but  in  general  it 

continued   by  Mr.  Van   Deventer;   and    M.  has  ahown,  during  1888,  no  little  point  and 

Rogge  is  editing  a  list  of  the  editions  and  vigor.    The  poet  BjOmstjeme  Bjdmson  took 

translations  of  all  Grotins's  works,  and  he  is  his  share  in  politics,  but  has,  neverthdess, 

aided  by  competent  scholars  in  rendering  due  published  two  dramas  which  are  pronounced 

justice  to  the  great  scholar  and  statesman,  by  the  critics  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Frof.    de   Vries    is    slowly   continaing    the  The  usual  number  of  novels  has  appeared  from 

*'  Woordenboeck,"  and  Verdam  has  published  A.  (}arborg,  Jonas  Lie,  A.  Eielland,  and  oth- 

the  sixth  part  of  his  '^  Dictionary  of  Middle-  ers ;  but  lyric  poetry  has  been  very  scanty, 

Dutch."    The  second  volume  also  of  Spinoza's  all  comprised  in  two  collections  of  polemical 

*^  Opera  "  has  madd  its  appearance.  verses.    A  contribution  to  the  history  of  liter- 

Hngaryt — ^During  the  year  much  attention  ature  has  been  made  by  H.  Jaeger,  in  his 
has  been  bestowed  upon  collected  editions  of  ^* Norwegian  Authors"  (184^*67);  and  also 
the  great  writers  of  the  country,  such  as  John  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  music,  in  A. 
Arany,  Antony  Osengery,  etc.  The  first  vol-  Gr6nvold^8  ^'Norwegian  Musicians."  There 
nme,  too,  has  appeared  of  Oount  Sz6ohenyi*s  have  idso  been  a  few  publications  in  sciencei 
Memoirs,  edited  by  A.  Zichy.  The  great  nov-  logic,  mental  philosophy,  church  history,  ana 
elist  of  Hungary,  M.  Jokai,  sustains  his  repu-  classics;  but  they  are  not  of  special  impor- 
tation in  "  The  Echo  of  Forty  Years."  Since  tance  in  the  year's  literary  progress, 
the  death  of  Tourgu^nief,  it  is  asserted  that  Paland. — ^The  literature  of  Poland  has  been 
there  is  no  writer  in  Europe  to  whom  Jokai  to  a  considerable  degree  influenced  by  the  fact 
yields.  Dramatic  literature  has  been  charac-  that  1888  beheld  the  two-hundredth  anniver- 
terized  by  much  activity  and  fair  production,  sary  of  the  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Be- 
In  history,  Hungarian  savantt  have  beeu  a  sides  elaborate  works,  like  "John  Sobieski 
good  deal  occupied  in  collecting  and  editing  and  his  Age,"  and  "The  Campaign  of  Vienna," 
original  materials,  such  as  the  "Oodioes  Di-  numerous  monographs,  historical,  archieologi- 
plomatici,"  "The  Archives  of  the  Fugitives,"  oal,  and  military,  have  been  published,  relat- 
"  Hungary  and  the  League  of  Oambray,"  etc.  ing  to  Sobieski  and  his  deeds,  as  well  as  the 
A  number  of  excellent  works  on  the  recent  his-  famous  siege  of  Vienna ;  and  the  anniversary 
tory  of  the  country  have  also  been  published,  festival  gave  rise  to  many  poems,  lectures. 
In  science  proper,  some  progress  has  been  speeches,  etc  The  "  Letters  of  Sobieski  to  his 
made,  and  in  philology  and  linguistics  Hun-  Wife "  were  also  brought  out  in  a  new  edition 
garian  scholars  have  done  their  share.  for  popular  use.    Some  efforts  have  been  made 

Italy. — One  of  the  moat  important  events  in  in  lyric  poetry  and  the  drama ;  but  the  ont- 
the  literary  progress  of  Italy  is  the  creation  of  come  is  not  very  striking  or  particularly  valu- 
a  great  "  Istituto  Storioo,"  or  Historical  Insti-  able.  The  novel-writers  have  displayed  about 
tute.  There  is  ezceUent  promise  in  such  an  their  usual  activity,  and  have  generally  sns- 
institution,  and  it  will  materially  aid  the  tained  their  previously  earned  reputation, 
strong  national  desire  to  compile  an  elaborate  Two  or  three  additions  have  been  made  to 
and  definitive  history  of  Italy.  Some  fifty  ecclesiastical  history  and  literature ;  the  writ- 
years  ago  GaBsare  Oantie  conceived  the  idea  ings  of  Supinski,  the  first  of  Polish  economists, 
of  a  universal  history,  at  which  he  has  been  have  been  published  in  five  volumes;  and  the 
at  work  ever  since,  and  has  been  constantly  valuable  correspondence  of  the  poet  Krasinski 
improving  and  enlarging.  It  is  hoped  by  his  has  now  been  issued  in  complete  form.  Also, 
countrymen  that  he  will  live  to  bring  it  to  a  Estreicher's  very  full  and  useful  work,  *^Po> 
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lish  BibliogrAphj/'  has  reached  its  eighth  vol-  toria  de  Espafla,^'  together  with  photo-litho- 

nme.  graphic  reproductions  of  books  printed  in  the 

BsHla* — In  the  early  part  of  1888  Toarga6-  fifteenth  century, 

nief,  the  great  Kassian  writer,  published  his  Swedok — Literary  activity  in  Sweden  this 

last  two  oontribations  to  literature,  *' Poetry  year  has  been  steieuly  and  fairly  productive, 

in  Prose"  and  "Clara  Militch.''    His  death  An  original  work  on  Shakespeare  has  appeared, 

caused  wide-spread  lamentation,  not  only  in  which  is  much  praised  by  the  critics ;  and  Teg* 

his  native  land,  bat  everywhere  where  his  n6r*s  G.  M.  Armfelt.  "the  Nortiiem  Alcibi- 

genias  and  wonderful  power  have  been  felt  ades,"  the  favorite  or  Oustavus  III,  is  already 

and  recognized.    Aniong  living  writers  of  ro-  rated  as  a  standard  on  this  topic.    In  history, 

mance  and  fiction,  Stchedrin  and  Garshin  have  several  competent  workers  have  produced  good 

produced  a  nnmber  of  excellent  novels  and  fruit,  and  illustrated  books  have  attained  great 

tales ;  but  besides  these  there  has  been  hardly  popiiJarity.    The  most  prolific  and  gifted  of  the 

anything  published  which  is  above  mediocrity,  younger  Swedish  poets  is  Strindl^rg;  he  has 

In  poetry  and  the  drama  nothing  of  moment  furnished  his  countrymen  with  a  coUection  of 

has  been  produced ;  bat  in  the  domain  of  sci-  lyrics,  which  are  largely  satirical  and  manifest 

enoe  better  results  have  been  attained.  Church  much  ori^rinality.    Dramatic  literature,  novels, 

history  has  been  enriched  by  the  publication  of  essays,  tales,  poetical  anthologies,  and  the  like, 

a  number  of  works,  especially  the  twelfth  and  have  been  quite  numerous,  and  have  met  with 

last  volume  of  the  "History  of  the  Russian  gratifying  success.   NordenskiOld  has  published 

Charch,''  by  the  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  work,  con- 

Makary.    The  Imperial  Russian  Historical  So-  taining  the  scientific  observations  made  by  the 

oiety  has  issued  four  more  volumes  of   its  Vega  e^edition.    Among  scientific  prodnc- 

" Transactions"  (vols.  86  to  88),  in  which  is  tions  may  be  named  here  Prof .  Mittag-leffler's 

contained  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  "Acta  Mathematica,"  and  the  conclusion  of 

valuable  matter.    History  in  general  has  been  the  famous  posthumous  work  of  Elias  Fries, 

largely  cultivated  ;  and  anthropology  has  been  entitled  "  Icones  Select®."    To  these  should 

admirably  treated  in  a  work  by  ZiW,  entitled  be  added  Ridqvist's  great  work,  "  The  Laws  of 

"Sketches  of  Primitive  Economic  Culture."  the  Swedish  Language,"  the  first  volume  ot 

Social  science  and  legal  subjects  have  been  which  appeared  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and  a 

treated  of  with  more  than  usual  fiillness  this  collection  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  the 

vear;  and  art,  archsology,  and  ethnography  eminent  Swedish  philosopher,  J.  C.  Bostrom. 

have  received  their  full  share  of  attention.  The  beautiful  heraldic  work  by  Elingspor,  en- 

Also,  numerous  books  of  travel  have  appeared,  titled  "  Baltisches  Wappenbach,"  is  completed, 

and  the  contributions  to  geographical  science  and  has  excited  universal  admiration, 

have  been  of  especial  value.  LOFISIiNA.    State  6etenuMnt.—The  f  ollow- 

BptJm» — The  number  and  variety  of  books  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
printed  in  Spain  this  year  were  unusually  large.  Governor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Democrat ; 
both  original  and  translated,  in  the  departments  Secretary  of  State,  William  A.  Strong ;  Treas- 
of  science  and  letters.  F.  Picatoste  has  pub-  urer,  E.  A.  Burke ;  Auditor,  Allen  Jumel ; 
tished  a  "  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Attorney-General,  John  C.  Egan ;  Adjutant- 
Language,"  and  R.  Barcias  has  completed  the  General,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard ;  Superintendent 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  his  "  Complete  Etymo-  of  Public  Instruction,  £.  H.  Fay ;  Register 
logical  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language."  of  Lands,  J.  G.  Richardson ;  Commissioner  of 
Provincial  history  has  been  freely  cultivated.  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris. 
as  of  Leon,  Galicia,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  etc.  Judiciary — Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Ed- 
The  dialects,  too,  have  excited  much  attention,  ward  Bermudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P. 
such  as  the  Provencal  in  the  east,  the  Gallego  Poch6,  Robert  B.  Todd,  Thomas  C.  Manning, 
and  Bable  in  the  west,  and  the  Basque  in  the  and  Charles  E.  Fenner. 
north,  and  a  number  of  works  in  relation  to  Legal  DedfliMir— On  the  6th  of  March,  decis- 
these  has  been  published.  Light  literature,  in  ions  were  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  way  of  novels,  poetry,  humorous  works,  the  United  States  in  several  cases  affecting  the 
etc.,  has  considerably  improved.  Alarcon,  Va-  State.  The  allied  cases  of  the  State  of  New 
lera,  Gald6s,  Gonzalez,  and  many  others,  have  Hampshire  and  the  State  of  New  York  against 
been  at  work,  with  good  success.  Additions  the  State  of  Louisiana  were  original  actions  to 
to  the  drama  have  been  few,  but  the  lower  enforce  the  pavment  of  consolidated  bonds  of 
dramatic  art,  called  jugu$ie$  dmieoi^  a  sort  of  Louisiana.  The  Legislatures  of  the  plaintiff 
composition  resembung  the  French  vavdecillej  States  had  passed  acts  permitting  their  respect- 
has  become  more  in  vogue  than  ever.  The  ive  Attorney-Generals  to  bring  suit  upon  such 
Royal  Geographical  Society  has  labored  dill-  bonds  as  should  be  assigned  to  the  State  by 
gently,  and  its  fourteenth  volume  of  Transao-  citizens  thereof. 

tions  has  appeared.  The  text-printing  soci-  Chief-Justice  Waite  quotes  the  eleventh 
eties  in  the  Peninsula  have  brought  out  a  num-  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
ber of  important  works.  Among  these  are  vides  that  the  "judicial  power  of  the  United 
Vol.  II  of  "  Cancionero  General,"  "  El  Cultu  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
Sevillano,"  "  Documentos  In^ditos  para  la  His-  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
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against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  ▼^ny  ^iHtli  anotiier  State  within  the  meaning  of  that 

nnothAP  AtfttA.  nr  hv  mtimriA  juid  mihiAAtA  nf  term  aa  used  in  the  judicial  cUunes  of  the  Gon»titution 

^^rlL^r!?.*!  «  %i!^^.-^ .  ^^^^^  ^'  by  aasuming  the  piieecution  of  debta  owing  by  other 

any  foreign  state."    He  then  says :  ^i,^  ^  ^  citiiena.    Such  bein^  the  <3e/we  are 

Under  the  opemion  of  thia  amendment  the  actual  ^^ ^c::.^rn^.S.^'^TX 

aT«*?n°/M^oM  aSdthebmineachofthemiadiami«K.L^ 
theae  auita  in  their  o?m  namea.    The  real  question,        The  two  oases  of  Elliott  and  others  against 

therefore,  ia  whether  they  can  aue  in  the  name  of  fu^  TpAAflnrAP  Rnd   Anditnr  of  tha   StAtA   of 

their  reapectiveStatea  after  getting  the  conaent  of  the  JD©  .treasurer  ana  Anaiwr  oi  tne  Diaw  oi 

State :  of;  to  put  it  in  another  w7y,  whether  a  Sute  Loaisiana  were  a  suit  in  equity  and  one  for  a 

can  allow  the  uae  of  its  name  in  auoh  auit  for  the  mandamui  to  compel  the  executive  officers  of 

benefit  of  one  of  ita  dtiaeu.^.    The  language  of  the  the  State  to  comply  with  the  contract  between 

amendment  ia  in  effect  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  the  State  and  the  bondholders,  made  in  1 S74— 

Umted  Statoj  ahall  not  extend  to  any  amt  commenced  ^^at  is,  to  go  on  collecting  the  6*  mills  for  the 

or  proaecuted  by  citizena  of  one  State  agamat  another  v  t-.  ?    j  *    ui  >^*'*^''"'e  *"x     j T    li. 

State.    No  one  can  look  at  the  pleadinM  and  testi-  "?bt  fnnd,  which  was  authorized  by  the  pre- 

mony  in  theae  caaea  without  being  aatianed  beyond  vious  Oonstitution,  without  any  special  levy  by 

all  aoubt  that  they  were  in  legal  effect  commenced  the  Legislature.    It  also  put  at  issue  the  valid- 

and  are  proaecuted  aolely  by  ^e  ownem  ofthe  bpnda  i^y  ^f  the  provision  of  the  debt  ordmance  of 

^yZ^Z  JtSJa'rthrp'r^^^-^SStnT  1879,  whichSemitted  the  January  interest  of 
owner,  whoever  he  may  be,  ia  the  promoter  and  man-  that  year  on  State  consols,  and  turned  over 
agar  of  the  auit.  He  para  the  expenaea,  la  the  only  the  money  collected  to  the  general  fund, 
one  authorized  to  conclude  a  compromise,  and  if  any  Among  the  more  important  parts  of  Chief- 
money  U  ever  collected  it  muat  be  paid  to  him  with-  Justice  Waite's  opinion  are  the  following : 
out  even  paaamz  through  the  form  of  gettiag  mto  the  *'  "»»'»*«»  "*«^  "  ^r  "•*'"  «««  «  v  © 
treasury  of  the  State.  The  State  ia  nothing  more  nor  It  ia  clear  that  it  waa  the  intention  of  the  State  of 
leas  than  a  mere  collecting  a^nt  ofthe  owners  of  the  Louisiana  to  enter  into  a  formal  contract  with  the 
bonda  and  ooupona,  and,  wnile  the  suits  are  in  the  holders  of  the  bonds  iaaued  under  the  act  of  1674^  to 
name  of  Statoa,  they  are  under  the  control  of  Individ-  levy  and  collect  an  annual  tax  of  five  and  a  half  miUa 
ual  citizena,  and  are  prosecuted  and  carried  on  alto-  on  the  dollar  of  aaacaaed  value  of  all  real  and  penonal 
getber  by  and  tor  them.  I)roperty  in  the  State,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  de- 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  notwithstandinsf  the  rived  tnerefrom  to  the  p^mcnt  of  the  principal  and 
prohibition  ofthe  amendment  the  States  may  prose-  intereat  of  the  bonds,  and  to  no  other  purpoae.  It  ia 
cute  the  auite  because,  as  *^  *  aoveroitfn  and  trustee  of  equally  dear  that  the  object  of  the  State  m  adopting 
ite  dtizena,'  a  SUte  la  clothed  with  the  right  and  the  debt  ordinance  in  1§79  waa  to  atop  the  further 
faculty  of  making  an  imperative  demand  uj>on  another  levy  of  the  promised  tax,  and  to  prevent  the  disburs- 
independent  State  for  payment  of  debts  wnich  it  owes  ing  offloera  from  using  the  revenue  from  previous 
to  the  citizens  of  the  former."  There  is  no  doubt  but  levies  to  pay  the  interest  falling  due  in  January,  1880, 
one  nation  may,  if  it  aee  fit,  demand  of  another  na-  aa  well  as  tne  principal  and  interest  falling  due  there- 
tion  payment  of  debto  owing  by  the  latter  to  citizena  after.  That  the  Constitution  of  1879,  on  ite  faoe,  takes 
ofthe  former,  but  Stotea  are  not  nationa,  either  as  be-  away  tibe  power  of  the  executive  officers  to  comjply 
tween  themselves  or  toward  foreign  nations.  They  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1874  can  not  be  demecL 
are  aovereign  within  their  spheres,  but  their  sever-  aa  againat  everything  but  the  outstending  bonds  and 
eignty  stops  short  of  nationality.  Their  political  coupona.  Thia  Constitution  is  the  i^damental  law 
etetus  at  home  and  abroad  ia  that  of  Stetea  in  tiie  of  the  Stete,  and  it  is  only  invalid  ao  far  as  it  impairs 
United  States.  the  obligation  of  contracts,  on  the  faith  of  which  the 
If  the  citizena  themselves  had  ample  meana  of  bonda  and  coupons  were  taken  by  their  respective 
redresa  without  the  intervention  of  their  Government  holders.  The  ouestion,  then,  is  whether  the  con- 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  was  originally  construed,  tract  can  be  enioroed,  notwithstancHng  the  Constitu- 
the  dtizen  of  one  State  could  aue  another  State  in  the  tion,  by  coerdng  the  agento  and  inatrumentalities  of 
courts  of  the  United  Stetea  for  himself,  and  obtain  the  Stete,  whose  authority  haa  been  withdrawn  in 
the  aame  relief  that  hia  Stete  could  get  ror  him  if  it  violation  of  contract,  without  having  the  State  itself 
ahould  sue.  Certainly  when  he  can  sue  for  himself  in  ite  political  capacity  a  party  to  tiie  prooee^Ungs ; 
there  is  no  necessity  ror  the  power  in  his  Stete  to  sue  the  relief  asked  wul  require  the  oflicers  againat  whom 
in  his  behalf,  and  we  can  not  believe  it  waa  intended  the  proceas  goea  to  act  contrary  to  the  positive  orders 
by  the  framersof  the  Constitution  to  allow  both  reme-  of  tne  supreme  political  power  of  the  State,^  whose 
diea  in  suoh  a  ca.se.  Therefore  the  apeoial  remedy  creaturea  they  are,  and  to  which  they  are  ultimately 
ffrontod  to  the  citizen  himself  must  oe  deemed  to  responsible  in  law  for  what  they  do.  They  muat  uae 
have  been  the  only  remedy  a  citizen  of  one  Stete  the  public  money  in  the  treaaur}'  and  under  their  con- 
could  have  under  the  Constitution  against  another  trolm  one  way,  when  the  supreme  power  has  directed 
State  for  redress  of  his  grievances,  except  auoh  aa  the  them  to  uae  it  in  another,  and  they  must  raise  mora 
delinquent  Stete  aaw  fit  itsdf  to  grant.  money  by  taxation,  when  tne  aame  power  haa  declared 

In  other  words,  the  giving  of  direct  remedy  to  the  that  it  ahall  not  be  done, 
citizen  himself  waa  equivalent  to  taking  away  any        The  remedy  sought  by  the  bondholders  unplies 

indirect  remedy  he  might  otherwise  have  claimed  power  in  the  judiciary  to  oompel  the  SUte  to  abide  by 

through  the  intervention  of  his  Stete,  upon  any  prin-  and  perform  us  contracte  for  the  payment  of  money, 

dple  ofthe  law  of  nationa.    It  follows  that  when  the  not  by  renderiii^  and  enforcing  a  judgment  in  any 

amendment  took  away  the  apedal  remedv  there  was  ordinaiy  form  ofludicial  procedure,  but  by  asaumin^ 

no  other  left ;  nothing  was  aoded  to  the  Constitution  control  of  the  administmtion  of  tne  fiscal  affiiira  m 

by  what  was  thus  done ;  no  power  teken  away  by  the  the  State  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  ao- 

grant  of  apodal  remedy  waa  restored  by  the  amend-  oomplish  the  end  in  view.     In  the  opinion  of  this 

roent.    The  eflfoct  of  the  amendment  waa  simply  to  court  the  judiciary  haa  not  this  power.    It  is  insisted, 

revoke  the  new  right  that  had  been  given  and  leave  however,  that  the  money  already  in  the  treasury  ool- 

the  limitetions  to  stand  aa  they  were.    The  evident  looted  from  the  tax  levied  for  the  year  1879  oonati- 

piirpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  prohibit  all  suite  tutes  a  truat  fimd  of  which  individual  dofendante  are 

affamat  Stetea  by  or  for  citizens  of  other  States,  or  ex-oMcio  trustees,  and  that  they  may  be  etuoined  aa 

anena,  without  tne  consent  of  the  State  to  be  sued,  suoh  trustees  fVom  diverting  it  f^m  the  purpose  to 

and  in  our  opinion  one  Stete  can  not  create  a  contro-  which  it  waa  pledged  under  contract.    But  toe  indi* 
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Tidnal  defendants  aie  the  sevenl  oiBoen  of  the  State  scrip  for  500  acres,  which  he  can  place  on  other 

3$"*;  S^'  f^f  ^^'  «>"PJJ«  ^^iSf^  ''^^*a!f''^''5-  ^^i  belonging  to  the  State,  worth  say  $1  per 

That  board  ia  in  no  aenae  the  custodian  of  thia  ftrnd.  .^^^      ^^  f^  /?  ^  ^,.„.  .^JIl^,^.^^  ^u^\i  vl  aZ^ 

The  Tieeaurer  of  the  State  is  the  iteeper  of  the  treaa-  ^^^'.  ^^  "  ^^^  ^^^^  recovered  shaU  be  five 

lire  collected  ftom  thia  tar,  iiwtaa  he  is  the  keeper  of  eighths  swamp  and  three  eighths  good  land, 

other  public  moneya.    He  nolds  them,  but  only  aa  he  may  take  the  latter  and  leave  the  State  the 

agent  of  the  State,  not  aa  a  trustee.    If  tho*  ia  any  least  valaaLle  portion,  and  have  besides  a  little 

£li;«?%^*?i?,.^.^^'nS'L'?i^^^       ®Thf  .T  s^rplas  scrip  to  put  somewhere  else." 

be  Bueo,  toe  truateea  can  not  be  enjomea.    Toe  om-  ^i            i       i  •      j  ^i.  x       j      xi.    ^             j» 

cera  owe  their  duty  to  the  State  alone,  and  have  no  *'  ^^  '"^  Claimed  that  nnder  the  terms  of 

contract  rclationa  with  bondholdera.    There  is  noth-  the  contract  the  State  had  been  defrauded  with 

ing  in  the  casea  cited  by  counsel  which,  in  the  opin-  the  connivance  of  Register  Richardson,  who 

ton  ofthe<»urt,authon»a  the  rdief  which  is  M^  resigned  on  the  80th  of  June.    Gov.  MoEnery, 

when  a  State  aubnuta  itself  without  reservation  to  _,i»iL  «m.«^v-»/1  y^**  ^^^^^^4-  ^f  4i«;.  a^»«.««*  -1 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  In  a  particular  caae,  that  ^,?®?  J^^^^f^  ^^  ^^^^H^^^  this  contract,  re- 

iuriadiction  may  be  used  to  give  full  eifect  to  what  the  P««d  that  it  was  m  full  force  when  he  came 


State  haa.  bv  ita  act  of  aubmission,  allowed  to  bo  mto  office,  and  he  had  no  power  to  annul  it. 

done;  and  if  the  law  permits  the  coercion  of  public  LsfMSi — ^The  drainage  from  over  1,200,000 

th^nZ^^J^^n^I^^^^^^^^  wi^w®  m»l«8  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  concen- 

tnen  sucn  coercion  may  t)e  employed  for  that  purpose,  a    j.  :»   ^u^       t      •-!       »    -.  Iau,.-     v.     -.j 

but  thia  ia  very  &r  from  authorizing  courta,  when  the  ^^^^  Above  Louisiana  s  northern  boundary, 

State  can  not  oe  aued,  to  set  up  its  jurisdiction  over  oan  only  be  kept  within  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 

officera  in  chai^  of  public  mone^ra.    The  decree  in  sissippi  by  a  line  of  levees  extending  from  Ar- 

the  Buit  in  equity,  and  judgment  in  that  for  manda-  kansas  on  one  side  and  from  Baton  Ronge  on 

mus,  are  afflnned.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ie  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  720  miles. 

ftauMMii — ^The  State  Treasurer  had  the  fol-  Add  to  this  the  806  miles  of  levees  built  along 

lowing  cash  balances  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  interior  streams — the  Lafourche.  Atchafa- 

the  various  fnnds,  March  81,  1888 :  laya,  Des  Qlaizes,  Black,  Tensas,  and  Ronnda- 

Oeneral  ftmd,  1988 $8(1689  M  way— and  we  have  a  total  of  1,025  miles. 

General  Amd,  1689 4,688  81  From  Jan.  1, 1879,  to  May  81, 1888,  the  State 

asasailS:;;;;;:::::::::::::::::::::::   f^  S  ^^i^  fo' '«^«»»  ii.en  sn,  out  of  a  toui 

0«n«rai  Aud,  18T9 s^ftos  19  of  cash  expenditures  for  all  purposes  of  |8,- 

cS2t  S^l  fa2a '  1  ftM ^{vt'n  876,872— over  18  per  cent.     From  1869  to 

c^tl^Mi  ftaSl;  i88iV.'.V".V.V.V.".\" *;.**.*.*     vS  II  1879  the  cash  expenditures  for  levee  purposes 

Cnrrentsehoolftind,  1880 4,6(18  89  amounted  to  $8,788,121.     Since  1869,  then, 

rhSSJ  niSl^^ififli  ^'' ^"iK  S  Louisiana  has  spent  for  levees  $10,860,482. 

lnter««t.tax  Aiad,  1889. 60,495  15  A  Levee  Convention,  consisting  of  representa- 

injwe^J"  J^nji  J^ JWSS  tives  from  thirty-four  parishes  and  several  rail- 

inlJSItSrSiilS:;;::;::::::::::::::;::::  siiiSS  roads,  was  hew  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  i8th 

Intere•^tu  ftmd,  1878.  and  preTioiii 4,901  T8  and  1 9th  of  June.    The  Governor  submitted  a 

i:::SS.'£^SdSi""iii>iii''iiii     ""Sm  menage  containing  various  recommendatioiM. 

Gharity-floaDttai  ftmd,  1^ 90  45  The  action  of  the  convention  was  embodied  m 

LeTM^ddniiuura'ftmd iTJMo  «B  *^®  report  of  a  committee  on  the  Govemor^s 

F^me^MiSndf? [[['.[["[[[[[["[[[[['.I    14,'849  60  message  and  in  resolutions.    The  following  are 

Difttrict-ieTM  ftmd 7,iJ»  41  the  essential  portions  of  the  report: 

GeiMnl'«0|(1oMr  ftmd 9,078  56 

iDtarMt  snd  redemption  $5  bonds 8,11 1  99  1 .  The  inauguration  of  a  plan  to  prevent  the  cutting 

Jodldal-expense  ftmd 10,877  49  of  the  levcea,  and  the  use  of  them  as  highwaya.    Un- 

SSS^^'S^***^ olilli  der  existing  lawa,  the  local  authoriUea  are  not  inve*t- 

flS*?»"'>^^J^ 'SmS  ^  ^^^  Bufficient  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 

Tnut  ftind  .".V.V.V. . .  ..'.'.!!!.*.*.*.'.*!!!*.!!"*!!         SOO  OO  l^vc«*  "^  roadways,  and  to  impose  proper  penaltiea. 

BcpalraofState-HotiM.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'..'.*.'.*..*. '..'.*.          20  00  We  would  therefore  recommend  the  possage  of  laws 

Qeacnl aoeoont !.'.'.!!'.'.!..'..".'.!!...!.'.     18,619  68  giving  to  the  police  juries  ftill  and  ample  powerto 

—- paaa  uwa  and  ordinanoea  defining  and  provi^ng  ade- 

Total $775,876  76  quate  puniahment  for  auch  oflfensea. 

The  Treasurer  also  made  the  foUowing  state-  *•  Maintaining  and  repwr  of  leveea.    We  would 

*w  A&^aou<«:«  iu0vuia«Av  i«jv  ivuv«*  tu|^  omiv-  j^QQjjaDgind  tho  Dassage  of  au  act  to  compel  work 

™®^^  •  upon  the  leveea  ny  the  adult  citizens  livinig  in  the 

The  bonded  debt  is  about  $11,800,000,  inquiring  lcv«e  diatrict.  auch  work  to  be  under  tiie  control  and 

at  9  per  cent,  aav  $986,000  per  year:  the  Treasurer  direction  of  the  police  juries.    We  ftirther  recommend 

haa  paid  reduced  mteresl  for  1880,  $126,489 ;  for  1881,  that  the  police  juriea  be  urged  to  exercise  the  impor- 

$127,054 :  for  1882,  $112,256— ahowing  that  over  half  tont  powers  mtrustcd  to  them  by  exietmg  laws  for  the 

the  bondholders  have  accepted  the  proposal  to  take  2  mamtenanoe  and  protection  of  leveea.  and  esjyecuiny 

per  cent,  for  five  yean,  and  4  per  cent,  thereafter.  to  the  uae  of  the  leveea  aa  roods  or  their  cuttmg  for 

roadwaya  or  nce-flumea.    TiV  e  approve  the  auggeation 

fltito  LiMk.~Much  controversy  has   taken  ofthe<3k)vernor  in  reference  to  Aejwtreeponsibilit^ 

place  regarding  a  contract  entered  into  be-  ofreiljojdatocontnbute  tothenuuntenaui^ 

f          V?*     Ttvi*.      ^"""J^"  ^7*^"^  "'^^    rr^  port  of  the  levees  which  protect  their  property. 

tween  Gov.  Wiltz  and  John  McEnery  for  the  *  We  recommend  the  formation  of  chartered  volun- 

reoovery  of  lands  due  the  State  from  the  United  teer  companiea  of  levee  guards  in  towns  and  cities ; 

States.    It  was  claimed  that "  the  contract  pro-  the  erection  of  station  or  signal  houses  at  convenient 

vides  that  scrip  shall  be  issued  to  the  contract-  P^*»  *>y  ^feP^^fl®  ^^i**®  ^<Anity.   The  said  station- 

^^  »i«;^i«  u«  JL^  ..u-A  «.«  «««  i««^      T«  ^*Va.  housea  to  be  used  as  depots  for  materials  and  apph- 

or,  which  he  can  place  on  any  land.     In  other  ^^  ^  ^^  crevaases  or  to  atrengthen  weak  poilite. 

words,  when  he  recovers  1,000  acres  of  sea-  s.  Improvement  of  naviiration.     The  convention 

marsh,  worth  say  10  cents  an  acre,  be  gets  haa  by  independent  resolutions  flilly  indorsed  tlie 
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sentiments  ezjKraseed  by  the  Governor  in  rsfennoe  to  That  the  oonviot-kbor  of  the  Stftte  should  be  ap- 

the  MiaebBippi  River  Commieaion.    The  oommittee  propriated  and  aaaigned  to  labor  on  the  public  leveea, 

heartily  reoommenda  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  unaar  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  author!- 

in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  an  executive  com-  tiea,  by  auch  legislation  aa  may  be  neceasaiy. 
mittee  of  ten  so  organued  aa  to  be  readily  aasembled, 

the  duty  of  the  committee  to  be  to  act  in  concert  with  Sagtt  nd  Uce. — ^The  jear  1 882-^83  witnessed 

other  bodies  of  a  like  character  and  to  be  ready  with  the  heaviest  production  of  sugar  ever  made  in 

n«^H^„^''Xl?.^nS2.hSfS?^^^^  Louisiana  Since  the  war. 

next  and  ensumg  sessions  m  benaii  of  the  mterests  of        m^  ^  tan  kkk  «      -l  j 

the  people  of  thS  State.  There  were  120,655  acres  of  cane  orusbed, 

.            . .           ,  ^,                a.1-    *  11     .  <>^  25,528  acres  more  than  the  previous  year, 

Among  the  resolutions  were  the  following :  ^^  ^^  average  yield  per  acre  was  2,782  pounds 

That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  his  Excellency  the  Gov-  where   the  vacuum-pan  was  used,  or  2,868 

emor  of  Louisiana  to  immediately  adopt  such  means  pounds  where  open  kettles  or  the  ordinary 

and  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  entire  ^►^^^  #^«:«  «»a««  ^^^a      ti.*  «-of  aw^^^aI  «>^  «; 

convict  force  at  wort  on  the  leve^  ofthe  State.  steam-train  were  used.    The  first  arrival  of  su- 

That  the  chairman  of  this  convention  appoint  a  S><^r  comprised  20  barrels  white  clanfiea  from 

oommittee  often  delegates  to  confer  with  the  repre-  the  Forlorn  Hope  Plantation,  pari^  of  Ibei^ 

aentativesof  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Texas  and  PaciMo  ville,  and  came  in  October  7th. 

and  MoigMi  railroads,  to  receive  any  proposition  tend-  xhe  crop  amonnted  to  808,066,258  pounds  of 

irieSSlytm^tv^s^lit^^^  sugar,  eji^v^ent  to  241,22o\h                   The 

State.  production  of  opeu-ketue  or  old-process  sugars 

That  concerning  the  Red  and  Atohafalaya  rivers,  amounted  to  184,860,890  pounds,  or  150,292 

we  deem  mexpedient  and  hurtftU  to  the  commercial  hogsheads.    The  production  of  clarified  or  oen- 

{Sr?f  l^'SiirAf .^'  r4t"Jo~  wS  '^i  *^"?»» W""  amountedto  118,306,868 pound., 

course  of  that  river  away  from  the  Mississippi,  and  or  90,927  hogsheads. 

that  the  waters  of  the  Bed  should  be  deflected  from  The  total  product  of  molasses  for  the  sea- 

the  Atohafalaya.  son  amounted  to  15,716,755  gallons,  of  which 

led  by  the  New  Orleane  "Picayune."  mJC  ^fSfa^'SSi^w^Z^keX^dStr 

fested  itself  within  fteDemopratic  ranks    The  "'^^^^Jfj^Sn  of^TiS  lZ^T)h» 

S   .^H^-rj^  Wn^  wTfh  v5nU„^'  «>'«>»  »'  1883  amoonted  to  187,217  barnJa  of 

?hf^rAnri™  m!t  f„^.r„  ^nJ^™  thl  olean  rice.   The  crop  the  previonk  year  amonnt- 

luX.  ^"'''^■"'•'S              Baton  Rouge  on  the  ^  ^  66,482,180  pounde,  or  240,966  barrels  of 

ISthof  December;  a  prolonged  struggle  over  .i„„  j'      'Tnll\X!^  #^- ♦iTT^lI.-^r^i  loan 

contested  seats  ensaed,  and  an  adjournment  "^^  "^^  JJ'SoffPn'       5*  ^^i'-^l^ 
vuurasi^  D«ou>  vuouou,  ouu  »u  ovyuui  uiu^uK  aiin,nnte([  t,,  51  881,840  pounds,  or  266.668  bar- 
was  not  reached  till  midnight  of  the  20th.  "  i.  "*"!v:„  J„    '       *^      ^           ' 
{1       IS  v                         '    f-j  K          f      #  '®''  ^*  clean  nee. 

2^1;,  to  irS  IT  p2\mlol^^    An  foTo?S:tSSl^Zt^^l^Tnt^it 

attempt  to  make  the  nomination  ananimons  ,C*\i,*    fll««i  J™^/q1  *;    w  ^^  a«« 

faU^l.'    The   ticket  was   completed   as  fol-  i"45^X^  iTtoi^^AJ^'J^I^ 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Clav  Knobloch,  of  Lafourche ;     "^^^  ?P*^' JS^I2 •SSnffi 

Treasurer,  E.  A.  Burke,  of  Orleans;  Attomey-Gen-  u  iSt'S lOllfiaSt 

eral,  M.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Natchitoches ;  Secreterv  «          ^ 87»-*8o! '.',','. ". .     *. *. '. . '. *. ! . *. . *. . '. *. \   •MMl880 

of  Stete,  Oscar  Arroyo,  of  Plaquemines ;  Auditor,  0.  *•           i878-'7» '. .' !  .* .'  .* .' .'  .* .' .  .*  .* .' .' .'  .* .' . .' .'  .*..'!    6a,0MvT9T 

B.  Steele,  of  Union;  Superintendent  of  Education,  •*  1877-78 81WI.W4 

Warren  Easton.  of  Orleans.  **  187^'n TaiOT,Ttt 

•  »•  1R7.V'76 8S,8M.190 

"With  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  nomi-  "         ^^^^ ti,4«m« 

nated  for  the  attorney-generalship,"  says  the  Ofthe  exports  in  1882-'88,  $79,666,176  rep- 

"  Picayune,"  "  all  the  nominees  are  of  the  Mo-  resented  cotton,  $7,455,961  wheat,  and  $4,86^- 

Enerj  faction,  and  the  ticket  as  a  whole  gives  575  00m. 

no  promise  of  that  reform^  in  the  management  The  imports  of  foreign  products  and  manu- 

of  the  party  and  the  administration  of  the  State  faotures  into  the  port  of  l^ew  Orleans  during 

of  which  both  are  so  much  in  need."  the  fiscal  year  1882-'88,  compared  with  former 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con-  years,  were  * 

vention  were  the  following:  T01.1  fanporta, iss^'ss 8a,4Km5 

That  we  dedare  our  hostiUty  to  the  entire  principle  'j  JSllIS WVH'^ 

of  lotteiy  dealings.    The  Constitution  declares  ^jam-  „  igS^^S loii&oS 

bling  to  De  a  vice,  vet  it  encourages  that  vice  in  ito  «  i878-'79 '.**.  '.'.'.*.'.    714ll««i 

worst  form,  not  only  inciting  to  breaches  of  faith  and  »•           1877-*78^*  .'.'.*.'..'.*.* .'.".'.'.'.'.'...'.  .'.*.*.'.  ll'4S844l 

embezzlement  in  the  elTort  to  get  rich  on  the  turn  of  **  1876-77!!!!!.'!!.! ....!!....    i^sajM 

the  wheelj  but  demoralizing  society,  corrupting  poll-  **  1875-76 ll,6o9378 

tias,and  impeding  legislation;  and  we  demand  that  **  1874-76 18,89^440 

the  Legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  ensuing  election  mi.          x       1           n           *     a.^              1  ooa 

shall  enact  auch  legal  measures  aa  are  neceaaaiy  for  The  custom-house  figures  for  the  years  1883 

their  snppreasion.  -  88  and  1881-'82  exhibit  the  following : 
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together,  ezoept  under  the  special  watch  of  a 

gaani  who  shonld  prevent  any  commnnioation 

^                                                                      -  between  them.    Bat  this  proved  insafficient. 

^J'^-'S^ ::::::::::::::      !;}S        i^^  Ibe  problem  wm  wWed  nnder  the  prtooiple 

Lut jrmr,  entered r . . .         81*7          M6,uT9  upon  wbioh  the  estabusbment  was  founded.    It 

^**"*^ ^^        i,(W8,a69  yfQg  indispeasable  to  protect  the  convict,  on 

his  going  out  of  prison,  against  disagreeable 

LODYAH,  the  BGFOUATOBT  mSON  at*  recognition  by  his  old  feUow-prisoners.  It  has 
Lonvain  is  a  city  of  Belgium,  fifteen  miles  been  said  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  en- 
northeast  of  Brussels.  The  management  of  its  couragement  of  a  repentant  criminal  to  per- 
reformatory  prison  is  based  on  the  principle  severe  in  his  refonnea  life,  was  to  prevent  his 
that  even  in  the  most  corrupt  man  there  is  a  disgrace  from  being  cast  upon  him,  if  possible, 
germ  of  good  sentiments  and  feeling,  the  de-  Thus,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  convict  at  the 
velopment  of  which  can  be  secured  by  making  prison,  he  is  taken  to  the  director,  to  whom  he 
the  prison  a  place  of  repentance  and  amend-  tells,  in  confidence,  his  name ;  in  exchange  he 
ment.  The  first  condition  required  for  this  receives  a  number,  by  which  only  he  is  henoe- 
end  is  the  separation  t>f  the  prisoner  from  bad  forth  known.  He  then  goes  to  the  dressing- 
counsels  and  bad  examples.  This  introduces  room,  and  after  undergoing  the  changes  required 
the  cell  system.  But  m  the  erection  of  the  by  the  rules,  he  puts  on  a  large  bonnet  which 
building  at  Lou  vain  the  results  of  experience  conceals  his  features,  and  has  only  the  two 
were  kept  in  view.  It  was  believed  that  the  openings  for  the  eyes.  He  never  goes  l^om  his 
numerous  oases  of  madness  and  snidde  in  cell-  cell,  or  receives  any  person  there,  without  con- 
prisons  were  not  cauaetl  by  the  system  of  sep-  cealing  his  countenance  in  this  manner.  Thus 
arate  confinement  in  itself,  but  by  the  bad  ap-  he  continues,  or  believes  that  he  continues,  en- 
plication  of  it.    Thus,  on  adopting  the  form  of  tirely  unknown. 

a  star  in  the  construction  of  tlie  building  (an  One  very  forcible  objection  to  the  cell  sys- 
arrangement  found  most  convenient  for  watch-  tem  is  the  mute  state  in  which  the  convicts 
fulness),  it  was  determined  to  change  entirely  are  kept.  Absolute  silence  is  a  very  severe 
the  material  and  moral  treatment  of  the  pris-  chastisement ;  it  often  causes  madness,  and,  in 
oners.  ^  The  cells  are  airy  and  well  lighted,  any  case,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  agent  of  improve- 
Water  is  brought  to  them  in  abundance  by  a  ment.  That  danger  has  been  avoided  at  Lou- 
pipe  with  a  stop,  which  is  opened  at  pleasure  vain.  If  the  convicts  can  not  converse  among 
within,  but  whichis  controlled  by  a  key  on  the  themselves,  they  are  in  constant  connection 
exterior.  There  is  a  similar  arrangement  for  with  their  guards  and  with  the  overseers,  who 
the  gas-jet,  and  by  a  special  contrivance  it  can  come  and  go  continually.  Besides,  they  are 
be  made  to  furnish  the  heat  reauircd  for  the  visited  every  day  by  the  director  or  his  asmst- 
prisoner^s  trade.  A  wnBh-stana,  water-closet  ant,  or  the  distributors  of  food,  the  clergy,  or 
nermetically  closed,  several  book-shelves,  a  ta-  rabbi.  Twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
ble,  a  chair,  and  a  folding-bed,  compose  the  fur-  they  have  a  long  visit  from  the  teacher.  All 
niture.  Th ere  are  also  the  tools  or  machines  ne-  the  prisoners  are  obliged  to  go  to  school.  There 
cessaryforthe  prisoner  to  prosecute  some  work,  is  an  amphitheatre  where  the  pupils  can  see 
Here  are  seen  tailors,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  the  professor,  but  can  not  see  one  another, 
bookbinders,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  etc.  Some  They  are  really  separated  by  a  door,  which 
of  the  prisoners  are  bakers ;  others  scullions,  each  one  closes  as  he  reaches  his  place.  Lest 
or  heaa  cooks.  The  cookery  of  the  latter  is  they  might  be  recognized  by  the  voice,  all 
not  very  nutritious,  but  it  is  not  unwholesome,  questions  are  forbidden  during  the  lesson ;  but 
The  bread  is  better  than  that  of  the  French;  tne  instructor  afterward  goes  to  each  cell  to 
in  the  other  articles  of  food  there  is  no  com-  assure  himself  that  his  explanations  have  been 
parison.  In  the  French  prisons,  the  inmates  understood.  Thus,  in  a  novel  manner,  the  mo- 
receive  during  the  week  only  soup,  and  on  notony  of  the  imprisonment  is  broken. 
Sunday  a  little  meat  while  at  Louvain  they  Again,  the  kind  of  labor  imposed  on  the 
have  bread  in  the  morning,  soup  at  noon,  vege-  convicts  is  their  safeguard  against  hypochon- 
tables  at  night  and  meat  twice  a  week.  dria.    In  other  prisons  labor  is  repulsive,  as 

The  prisoners  have  also  the  liberty  to  buy  nearly  all  is  done  by  machinery.    At  Louvain 

'*  knick-knacks  "  with  a  little  of  the  money  the  labors  reouire  a  certain  mental  application, 

which  they  earn ;  the  rest  is  kept  for  them  and  therein  the  convicts  find  a  real  relief.    This 

until  the  expiration  of  their  sentences.    These  organization  also  enables  a  convict  to  tit  him- 

sums  are  comparatively  large ;  for  in  this  prison  self  to  obtain  a  livelihood  if  he  came  to  the 

,most  of  the  clothing  and  eauipmenta  of  the  Bel-  prison  without  having  learned  a  trade ;  or  to 

gian  army  are  made,  and  tne  Government  pays  make  a  change  if  he  does  not  wish  afterward 

as  good  wages  as  to  the  free  workmen.  to  resume  his  old  trade.    The  results  of  this 

When  any  kinds  of  work  were  to  be  done  system  are  excellent  if  we  can  believe  the  sta- 

whioh  required  the  labor  of  many  persons  to-  tistics  of  the  first  twenty  vears  that  the  prison 

gether,  it  was  found  very  troublesome  to  main-  has  been  in  operation.    The  cases  of  suicide  or 

tain  the  rule  of  separation.    At  first  it  was  madness  are  not  more  numerous,  for  the  popu- 

decided  never  to  suffer  two  convicts  to  labor  lation,  than  in  the  cities  of  Belgium,  though 
VOL.  xxiu.— 82    A 
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the  convicts  have  a  thousand  means  bj  which  civilization.  The  precediiur  four  centuries  be- 
to  take  life.  The  awls,  paring-knives,  scissors,  long  distinctively  to  inedissval  history ;  the 
and  leather  straps,  abound  in  the  cells.  four  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed  belong 

So  far  as  relates  to  subsequent  or  second  as  distinctively  to  modern  history.    More  than 

committals,  while  in  France  they  count  as  high  half  of  Christendom  holds  that  this  religious 

as  forty-one  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  at  Lou  vain  movement  has  been  a  great  and  almost  unmixed 

they  scarcely  exceed  six  per  cent.    The  reason  evil ;   less  than  half  hold  that  it  has  been  a 

of  this  difference  seams  to  exist  not  only  in  the  great  and  almost  unmixed  good.     But  there 

system  itself,  the  administration  of  which  is  are  few  men  in  our  day  who  do  not  hold  that 

very  intelligent,  but  altso,  and  especially,  in  the  the  social  and  political  reforms  which  sprang  out 

chosen  officers.   The  lowest  guandti  obtaiu  their  .  of  and  have  accompanied  this  movement  have 

places  by  competition.    But  this  does  not  sat-  been  of  the  hiffhest  benefit.    It  would  not  be 

isfy  the  director,  who  has  them  continually  easy  to  find  a  Koman  Oatholic  who  would  wish 

under  his  eye ;  he  desires  that  they  should  re-  civil  governments  to  be  restored  to  the  state  in 

gard  their  employment  as  a  mission  to  which  which  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 

they  should  wholly  devote  themselves.  century.     Few  would,  even  in  theory,  hold 

^^  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  Lou  vain,''  that  the  Church  should  be  re-established  as  it 

says  the  journal  ^*  La  France,'*   *'  we  came  was  in  the  times  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  11, 

strongly  prejudiced  against  the  dngle-cell  sys-  and  Leo  X.    Indeed,  the  reformation  which 

tern  generally,  so  that  it  was  not  without  sur-  went  on  within  the  Church  was  hardly  less 

prise  that  we  observed  the  calm  air  of  the  notable  than  that  which  went  on  from  it  in 

prisoners.    They  seemed  to  have  even  a  kind  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  and  for  a  generation 

of  attachment  for  their  sad  home.    Here  one  thereafter ;  and  that  reformation  within  the 

sees  wreaths  of  ornamented  paper  all  around  Church  can  be  traced,  mediately  or  immedi- 

the  cell ;  in  others,  the  spaces  for  the  vessels  ately,  to  the   revolt  which   Luther   headed 

were  covered  with  odd  ornaments,  which  re-  against  the  Church, 

vealed  a  certain  taste  in  the  unfortunate  ones  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  if  there  had  been 

who  had  arranged  them ;  in  some  there  were  no  Martin  Luther  there  would  have  been  some 

natural  flowers  in  a  pot  on  the  work-bench,  other  man  or  men  who  would  have  done  all 

These  flowers  had  been  gathered  by  the  con-  that  he  did,  and  better  than  he  did  it    Noth- 

vict  in  the  yard,  where  he  daily  made  a  prom-  ing  is  easier  than  to  speculate  upon  what  might 

enode.    These  yards  do  not  resemble  the  dun-  have  been.    But  there  was  a  Martin  Luther, 

g3ons  where  French  prisoners  turn  back  and  by  whom,  through  whom,  and  often  in  spite 

forth  like  imprisoned  deer.    They  are  oblong  of  whom,  certain  great  things  were  brought 

little  gardens,  inclosed  on  the  sides  by  the  high  about    Luther's  countrymen,  and  not  a  few 

walls  and  terminating  at  the  ends  by  gratings,  others,  hold  that  these  things  were  aitiong  the 

one  of  which  facilitates  the  watch  of  the  most  notable  recorded  in  human  history, 

guards  placed  at  a  central  point,  and  the  other  Luther's  life  was  a  warfare.    His  weapons 

Presents  the  vast  kitchen-gardens  of  the  prison,  were  thoughts  and  words,  which  in  the  long 
he  product  of  the  little  gardens  goes  to  some  run  have  ever  proved  themselves  mighUer 
of  the  convicts,  who  can  cultivate  a  corner  as  than  armies  and  armaments.  One  of  the  most 
they  please  during  their  recreation,  and  eat  thoughtful  of  American  authors,  writing  of 
the  fruit  and  gather  the  flowers.  We  were  no  "  Luther  and  his  Place  in  History,"  says :  "'  He 
less  astonished  to  see  bouquets  in  the  peniten-  spoke  for  all  future  ages.  His  words  saved 
tlary-cells,  and  on  entering  the  office  of  the  Germany,  and  created  Modem  History.  The. 
director,  M.  J.  J.  Paul,  an  accomplished  man,  Gothic  and  German  races  rose  to  rare  prosper- 
we  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  him,  ity  at  the  touch  of  Luther's  genius;  the  Latin 
'  Sweet  prison,  sir,  where  the  convicts  are  per-  races  rejected  his  teachings,  and  have  for  three 
mitted  to  make  the  air  which  they  breathe  centuries  slumbered  in  dull  reaction  and  decay, 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.'  ^  I  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- three,  the  master 
know  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  regulations,'  he  intellect  of  the  Teutonic  race." 
replied,  *but  I  have  given  an  order  to  the  The  countrymen  of  Luther  have  never  been 
guards  not  to  remove  them.  When  a  criminal  unmindful  of  their  debt  to  this  peasant's  son. 
begins  to  decorate  his  cell,  by  attaching  him-  He  gave  them  a  common  language,  the  fir^t 
self  to  flowers,  he  has  become  less  obdurate,  requisite  to  a  national  unity,  Ijring  even  deeper 
If  one  of  them  finds  in  his  yard  a  bird  fallen  than  mere  unity  of  race.  Not  that,  as  some 
from  a  nest,  which  he  desires  to  keep  in  his  have  said,  he  created  the  modem  German  Ian- 
cell,  I  close  my  eyes  again  and  rejoice,  for  that  guage.  To  create  a  language  is  what  no  one 
man  will  become  better.'  "  man,  no  cycle  of  men,  has  ever  done.  But  in 
LUTHER  qUADRICfaiTEllllIALi  Saturday,  adopting  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
Nov.  10,  1888,  was  the  four-hundredth  anni-  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Franconian  dialect, 
versary  of  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther,  remote  on  the  one  hand  from  what  was  known 
There  were  many  reasons  why  the  occasion  as  the  High  Dutch,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
should  be  celebrated.  That  religious  and  so-  Low  Dutch,  yet  still  intelligible  to  all,  he  fixed 
cial  movement  which  he  originated  is  one  of  the  forms  of  that  dialect  as  the  language  for 
the  few  great  dividing-pouDits  In  the  history  of  the  people.    His  guidmg  purpose  was,  so  to 
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write  that  his  words  should  benDderstood  '*by  The  f?reat  secret  of  the  strength  of  Lnther 

the  mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in  the  is,  that  he  was  German  to  the  very  core  of  his 

streets,  and  the  common  man  in  the  markets/*  being.    He,  us  it  were,  created  the  German 

The  translation  of  the  New  TestameDt  was  al-  nation,  becaase  he  was  himself  a  German  of 

motit  wholly  his  own  work.    Some  of  the  mana-  the  Germans.    Jnlios  Kdstlein,  the  latest,  and 

scripts  of  this  translation  are  still  extant,  and  by  far  the  best,  biographer  of  Lather,  fairly 

they  evince  the  labor  which  the  wo1*k  cost  sains  ap  the  national  estimate  of  the  man, 

him.    There  are  passages  which  have  been  cor-  which  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  great  body  of 

rected  and  recorrected  half  a  score  of  times  the  Protestant  world.     K6stlein^s  '^  Life  of 

before  the  exact  form  was  at  last  attained ;  Lather  **  appeared  in  German  ten  ycuirs  ago ; 

bat  now  it  seems  strange  that  any  other  words  an  English  translation  of  it  was  brought  oat 

or  collocation  of  words   should    have    been  at  the  time  of  this  commemoration.    EOstlein 

thouglit  of.    In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes-  says :   *'  No  German  has  ever  influenced  so 

tament  Lather  needed  much  assistance,  for,  be-  powerftilly  as  Lather  the  religious  life,  and, 

sides  a  few  rabbis,  there  was  not  in  all  Europe  through  it,  the  whole  history  of  his  people, 

a  tolerable  Hebrew  scholar.    So  much  aid  did  No  other  one  has  ever,  in  his  whole  personal 

he  receive  from  these  rabbis,  that  the  company  character  and  conduct,  so  faithfully  reflected 

of  translators  was  jestingly  called  **  the  private  the  peculiar  features  of  that  life  and  history, 

Sanhedrim."    But,  even  in  this  part  of  the  and  has  been  enabled  by  that  very  means  to 

undertaking,  the  real  work  of  translation  was  render  us  a  service  so  effectual  and  popular. 

Luther^s.    His  co-laborers  might  enable  him  If  we  recall  to  fresh  life  and  remembrance  the 

to  understand  what  the  Hebrew  writers  had  great  men  of  past  ages,  we  Germans  shall  hi* 

said  in  their  own  language,  but  Luther  alone  ways  put  Luther  in  the  van." 

was  competent  to  make  them  say  it  in  Ger-  In  Q&numj* — There  were  in  Germany  some 

man.    He  himself  tells  what  a  task  it  was :  reasons  why  this  four-Lundredth  anniversary 

'*  We  are  working  hard,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  of  Lutheranism — which  is  but  another  expres- 

**to  bring  out  the  prophets  in  our  mother-  sion  for  Germanism — should  have  a  special 

tongue.     AchGott!  what  a  great  and  difficult  significance.     The  consolidation  of  the  dis- 

work  it  is  to  make  the  Hebrew  writers  speak  lointed  German  states  into  a  nation,  which 

German  t  "    But  he  did  make  them  do  it,  so  had  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  Luther's  life, 

far  at  least  as  he  understood  them ;  and  his  in-  had  within  less  than  half  a  generation  come 

tense  sympathy  witli  them  went  far  to  enable  to  be  an  established  fact,  after  centuries  of  un- 

him  to  penetrate  the  very  soul  of  their  Orien-  availing  effort.     To  give  a  tan^ble  evidence 

tal  thought  and  phraseology.  of  this  great  fact,  a  colossal  statue  of  Ger- 

So  adequate  for  all  purposes  has  Lnther^s  mania  had  been  planned,  to  be  placed  opposite 

translation  proved,  that  it  is  not  until  our  own  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.    This  statue,  thirty-three 

immediate  day  that  any  serious  attempt  at  feet  high,  stands  upon  ah »fty  pedestal, erected 

even  a  revisal  has  been  made.    A  German  npon  a  bold  bluff,  looking  down  upon  and 

revised  translation  has  just  been  completed,  seeming  to  keep  watch  over  a  long  stretch  of 

and  the  first  printed  copy  of  it  was  presented  that  historic  stream,  now  for  the  tirst  time 

to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  on  the  day  of  this  wholly  German.    It  was  just  ready  for  anveil- 

Lntheran  quadricentennial.  ing  in  the  antumn  of  this  year.    The  inscrip- 

Very  much  of  Luther^s  abundant  literary  tion  on  its  base  reads,  '*ln  memory  of  the 

work  was  for  the  time  merely.    He  occupied,  imanimoas  and  victorious  uprising  of  the  Ger- 

in  a  measure,  the  place  now  filled  by  the  edi-  man  nation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  German 

tor.    Newspapers  and  regular  periodicals  did  Empire,  1870-1871."    Herr  Stocker,  the  court 

not  then  exist;  but  Luther's  pamphlets  and  preacher  at  Berlin,  speaking  to  an  English 

broad-sheets  partially  supplied  tneir  place.     In  audience  upon  commemoration  -  day,  empha- 

one  year  he  put  forth  nearly  two  hundred  of  sized  the  vital  connection  between  Luther  and 

the.<ie  treatises,  all  dealing  with  current  mat-  this  ^^  victorious  uprising."    '^  Prussia,"  he  said, 

ters,  which  to  him  and  to  others  seemed  of  "  like  other  countries,  owes  its  growth  to  the 

vital  import.     All  of  them  have  been  reprinted  Lutheran  Reformation ;  and  when  the  Crown 

again  and  again.     His  ''Taiile-Talk,"  jotted  Prince  of  Germany  laid  a  wreath  upon  Lather's 

down  mainly  from  memory  by  one  and  an-  grave  at  Wittenberg,  he  well  knew  what  he 

other  of  his  disciples,  is  among  the  most  read-  was  doing.    He  gave  public  recognition  to  the 

able  of  books  to  this  day.    He  lacked  little  of  truth  that  the  new  German  Empire  had  its  rise 

being  a  great  poet.    He  was  all  his  life  too  in  the  Protestant  spirit." 

busy  to  be  able  to  spend  much  time  in  fitting  The  precise  mode  of  the  celebration  in  Ger- 

rhymes  and  scanning  syllables ;  yet  some  of  his  many  developed  itself  bat  slowly.    If  any  spe- 

hymns  are  immortal.    The  ^'  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  oial  day  was  to  be  chosen,  one  would  imagine 

unser  Gott"  is  not  merely  a  psalm  of  worship,  that  the  anniversary  of  Lather's  birth  would 

but  has  been  also  the  national  battle-hymn,  at  once  have  suggested  itself.    But  for  some 

the  German  anthem  of  hope  and  encourage-  reason  the  authorities  of  Wittenberg— the  place 

ment,  from  Luther's  day  to  our  own ;  and  of  all  others  most  intimately  associated  with 

wherever  this  Lather  commemoration  was  sol-  the  public  life  of  the  reformer--chose  to  hold 

emnized,  this  hymn  formed  the  fitting  prelnde.  th*  ir  celebration  two  months,  earlier,  on  Sept. 
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12th.  The  Grown  Prince  had  been  deputed  feasors  and  stadents  of  the  nnivenity,  the 
by  his  father,  the  aged  Emperur,  tO  represent  chief  officials  of  the  citj,  of  the  kingdom  of 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  50,000  persons  were  Prossia,  and  the  empire.  iMSt  came  the  minor 
assembled  as  spectators  of  the  ceremonies,  officials  and  common  citizens.  By  noon  the 
^^Unser  Fritz"  performed  his  part  with  de-  charch  was  crowded.  After  a  pause  of  half 
corons  zeal.  At  the  appointed  time  he  went  an  hour,  the  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
in  state  to  the  Castle  church,  and  placed  a  the  princes  William  and  Frederick  Charl«rs 
magnificent  laurel- wreath  upon  the  grave  of  made  their  appearance.  Then  the  liturgy  was 
Luther.  In  the  mean  while  a  long  procession  recited,  drums  were  beaten,  trumpets  blown, 
had  l>een  moving  toward  a  large  hall — the  and  Luther^s  *' Ein^  feste  Burg  ^^  pealed  forth  like 
same  in  which  Luther  had  delivered  those  a  song  of  victory  to  the  roar  of  the  great  organ, 
lectures  which  mode  the  university  famous  in  General -Superintendent  BrQckner  delivered 
his  day.  This  was  now  reconsecrated  as  the  sermon  of  the  day.  It  was  a  long  and  not 
Luther  Hall ;  the  Crown  Prince  saying  at  the  over  -  brilliant  discourse,  the  leading  theme 
close  of  the  proceedings:  **May  this  festival  beintc  that  ''Luther^s  grandest  work,  and  roost 
serve  as  a  holy  exhortation  to  us  to  uphold  precious  legacy  to  the  world,  was  the  pnrifi- 
the  great  benefits  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  cation  of  the  Christian  faith." 
strengthen  our  resolution  to  be  ever  ready  to  The  celebration  at  Eisleben  was  by  far  the 
defend  the  Evangelical  creed,  liberty  of  con-  most  characteristic  one  which  we  find  de- 
science,  and  religious  toleration !  MayLuther^s  scribed.  In  this  mining  town  Luther  was 
anniversary  help  to  confirm  us  in  the  resolve  bom.  and  here  he  died.  His  connection  with 
to  enliven  the  Protestant  feeling,  preserve  the  Eu^leben  was  in  both  respects  altogether  aod- 
Germnn  Evangelical  Church  from  disunion,  and  dental.  His  parents  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  everlasting  peace  I  "  ing  village  of  Mansfeld.    His  mother  had  gone 

Germany  is  not  all  Protestant,  and  the  to  Eisleben  in  order  to  make  some  household 
Catholics  could  not  be  expected  to  look  with  purchases,  when  he  was  born.  Not  long  after- 
favor  upon  a  commemoration  like  this,  which  ward  his  father  took  up  his  residence  at  Eisle- 
it  was  now  evident  would  assume,  a  national  ben,  and  here  Luther^s  boyhood  was  passed, 
character.  The  Wittenl)erg  celebration  was  He  himself  supposed  that  he  was  bom  at 
hardly  over  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Mansfeld.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Mansfeld 
Catholics  should  observe  the  month  of  October  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  does  not  appear 
as  a  *'  month  of  prayer."  It  was  especially  that  he  was  ever  after  that  in  his  native  town 
urged  that  the  Catholic  children  throughout  for  more  than  a  tew  days,  until  a  month  he- 
Germany  should  ''join  together  in  fervent  sup-  fore  his  death.  He  went  there,  not  from  any 
plications  to  Heaven  for  a  speedy  reunion  of  longings  to  revisit  the  home  of  bis  childhood, 
all  Christian  peoples  within  the  fold  of  the  one  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
true  Church."  This  recommendation  was  car-  ciiiation  between  the  two  Counts  of  Mansfeld, 
ried  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  though  who  were  at  feud.  The  weather  was  inclem- 
it  could  hardly  call  forth  much  enthusiasm.  ent,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  cold, 

The  preliminary  celebration  at  Wittenberg  which  resulted  in  pneumonia.  He  was  n(»t 
was  essentially  the  imperial  one ;  that  at  thought  to  be  in  special  danger  until  the  day 
Berlin  was  rather  municipal  and  civic,  though  before  his  death.  Only  four  days  previous  he 
the  Emperor  and  the  royal  family  bore  some  had  delivered  his  last  sermon, 
part  in  it.  On  Friday  the  capital  began  to  put  Eisleben  possesses  few  memorials  of  Luther, 
on  a  festal  aspect.  Flag-staffs  were  raised  on  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  stand- 
the  root's,  and  decorations  pervaded  the  streets  ing  in  the  street  that  bears  his  name,  though 
and  public  buildings.  A  somewhat  cynical  somewhat  changed.  It  was  partially  burned 
corre<fpondent  .does  not  fail  •  to  notice  that  in  1594,  but  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  the 
'Hhe  shopkeepers,  great  and  small,  appear  to  town,  and  was  again  restored  in  1817;  but  the 
combine  gratitude  to  the  great  reformer  with  interior  of  the  lower  part  remains  unaltered, 
an  effort  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  by  exhibit-  The  entrance  is  modern,  and  over  the  door  is 
ing  his  portrait  in  their  windows  for  sale."  As  a  bust  of  Luther,  and  this  inscription :  ^^  In 
evening  fell,  the  beUs  of  the  churches  sounded  this  house  Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  bora,  10th 
their  loudest  peals,  and  on  Saturday,  at  half-  of  November,  1483. — God*s  word  is  Luther's 
past  seven- in  the  moming,  they  rang  out  again,  lore;  therefore  fails  it  never  more."  The 
The  pupils  of  all  the  |)ublic  schools  marched  in  house  in  which  he  died  is  also  standing,  near 
long  procession  to  attend  divine  worship ;  and  the  market-place.  On  the  front  is  a  small 
as  the  churches  were  insufficient  to  contain  tablet  which  simply  says,  *'  In  this  house  Dr. 
them,  services  were  also  held  in  public  halls.  Martin  Luther  died,  the  18th  of  Febraary, 
The  grand  procession  moved  early  from  the  1546."  The  humble  house  in  which  he  was 
town  hall  toward  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  born  is  uninhabited  and  unfuraiflhed,  except 
the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  Berlin.  The  pro-  for  a  few  relics  of  Luther,  which  are  of  doubt- 
cession  was  much  like  those  with  which  we  are  f ul  anthenticitv.  In  the  more  pretentions 
familiar,  wanting,  however,  the  military  ele-  dwelling  in  which  he  died,  the  guest  of  the 
ment.  In  front  moved  heralds  and  mnricians.  town-clerk.  Luther's  death-chamber  and  the 
Then  followed  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  pro-  sitting-room  are  unoccupied  and  unfurnished. 
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Nowhere  in  Germanj  baa  the  meniorj  of  when  he  paUidj  honied  the  jiapol  ball  before 

Lntlier  taken  itroDger  hold  tboa  in  this  mia-  the  Elater  gate  of  WittenberK-     Clad  in  bia 

Ing  region  of  Saxun;.    People  of  all  ordera  academical  robea,  he  standa  erect,  liis  left  hand 

and  deKrees  aet  themaelvea  to  celebrate  thia  holding  tlie  Bible  cloael;  preMed  to  bin  heart, 

four-btmdredtb  aonirerauy,  and  80,000  visit-  In  the  right  bond  tlie  ball  la  held  aloft,  to  be 

ore  (warmed  into  the  little  town.    The  great  flong  into  the  flamea.    This  tella  the  ttory  nf 


event  of  the  da;  waa  the  nnveiling  of  a  atatae  the  Reformation  aa  ooneelred  h;  Lather :  GodV 

of  Lnther  In  the  market-place.    It  isof  bronze,  word  against  the  deoreea  of  the  Pope, 

nine  feet  high,  standing  npnn  a  low  granite  The  dawn  of  the  bright  November  day  was 

plinth.    The  figure  repreaenta  tlie  reformer  a*  nsliered  in  by  peals  of  ohnrch-bells.    In  good 

he  waa  at  what  ma;  be  esteemed  the  crisis  nf  time  the  magistrates  iralked  in  prooession  to 

bia  career,  that  lOUi  day  of  December,  1C30,  the  church  of  8L  Andrew,  where  Lather  hail 
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deliver^  his  lost  sermon  from  the  antiqne  pal-  some  short-oominira,  ^^  he  had  been  equaled  by 

pit,  now  garlanded  with  evergreens.    1  he  hal-  no  man  since  Paal."    M.  ReooUin  went  so  &r 

leli^ah  choms  was  sung,  and  tben  Chaplain  as  to  admit  that,  great  as  Calvin  was,  *'*'  Lather 

Frommel,  from  Berlin,  delivered  tbe  sermon,  was  far  more  expansive  and  nniversaL''    M.  de 

As  the  clocks  strack  twelve,  the  ceremony  of  Presseos^,  speaking  for  the  **  Free  Oharch,*' 

an  veiling  the  statue  began.   ^*  Ein*  feste  Harg  "  ealogized  Luther  as  tbe  ^*  ideal  representative 

was  sung ;  and  then  tbe  worthy  Burgomaster  of  tlie  German  race  in  its  best  features,  and  at 

Martin  gave  an  account  of  the  memorial  statue,  its  finest  period ;  he  was  the  great  emancipator 

All  heads  were  then  bared  as  the  covering  was  of  souls.^'    He  also  took  occasion  to  repel  the 

removed,  while  the  choir  struck  up  that  other  invectives  which  the  Catholic  press  had  re> 

noble  hymn  of  Lutber^s,  **  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  cently  been  heaping  upon  Luther, 

the  mighty  King.*^    Dr.  Koegel,  the  Emperor's  There  had  been  no  lack  of  such  attacks,  the 

chaplain,  pronounced  the  inaugural  oration,  foremost  assailant  being  the  ^^Univers,'*  the 

formally  presented  the  statue  to  the  town,  and  recognized  organ  of  the  Clerical  party.    This 

dismissed  the  auditory  with  the  benediction,  periodical  averred  that  '*  Germany  is  really 

In  the  afternoon  an  official  dinner  was  given,  celebrating  her  own  debasement  by  the  man 

But  these  official  ceremonials  were  not  the  who  was  the  direct  or  indirect  author  of  mas- 

most  interesting  part  of  the  Eisleben  oelebra-  sacres  so  numerous  that,  could  the  bones  of 

tion.    The  people  of  the  region  arranged  an  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  through  the  in- 

addition  to  the  programme.     When  Luther  fiuenoe  of  his  pernicious  teaching  be  exhumed, 

came  thither,  an  imposing  reception  had  been  they  would  wniten  the  whole  soil  of  Germany, 

given  to  him.    It  was  resolved  to  revive  thii  He  was  a  denier  of  free-will,  and  of  the  value 

upon  a  far  larger  scale  by  an  historical  prooes-  of  good  works.    He  died  in  consequence  of  a 

sion.    First  came  the  mounted  heralds,  trum-  gross  debauch ;  and  Heaven  itself  had  visibly 

Seters,  and  banner-bearers  of  the  counts  of  interposed  to  brand  bis  memory  with  infamy ; 
[ansfeld,  followed  by  knights  and  squires,  the  tree  under  which  he  took  shelter  on  his 
huntsmen  and  falconers,  loras  and  ladies,  all  flight  from  Worms  had  been  blasted  by  light- 
dad  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  four  hun-  ning,  and  a  thunder-bolt  had  twice  struck  the 
dred  years  ago,  distributed  into  various  groups,  church  in  which  he  was  buried.  In  another 
as  the  scene  has  been  handed  down  by  the  old  life  he  has  the  destiny  which  he  prepared  for 
chroniclers.  Then  came  those  representing  the  himself,  for,  according  to  his  6wn  confession, 
civic  authorities  of  the  good  town ;  then  Luther  he  had  while  on  eartli  too  much  dealing  with 
himself,  seated  in  the  gorgeous  chariot  of  the  the  devil  to  deserve  to  escape  eternal  damna- 
connt,  his  three  young  sons,  and  his  friend  tion,"  and  much  more  of  the  like  import 
*  Justus  Jonas,  by  his  side.  After  them  were  The  *'  Univers  ^  also  gives  place  to  a  paper  by 
the  citizens  of  Eisleben  and  the  surrounding  Bishop  Freppel,  who  used  to  lecture  upon  Lu* 
region.  Everybody  had  done  his  best  to  pre-  tber  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  ^'  amazed  at 
sent  himself  as  his  forefathers  might  have  the  glorification,  at  this  day,  of  the  man  who 
looked.  There  were  merchants  in.  long  coats  denied  free-will,  declared  good  works  preju- 
of  red  velvet ;  gardeners  in  light  green ;  all  dicial  to  salvation,  set  all  nations  at  variance, 
schools  and  guilds  with  the  various  emblems  and  was  the  very  incarnation  of  intolerance  '* ; 
of  their  crafts;  feudal  retainers  with  crossbows  and  declared  that  it  Vas  a  ^*  huge  Joke  on  the 
and  javelins — all  mingling  together  in  gay  con-  part  of  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  desig- 
fusion.  One  might  have  thought  a  bit  of  tbe  nate  this  coming  Lutheran  commemoration  as 
fifteenth  century  had  suddenly  dropped  into  tbe  festival  of  toleration." 
the  olosudg  years  of  the  nineteenth.  la  Baglaad. — In  England  the  day  was  very 
la  Deaaark  aad  Swedea.— In  Denmark  and  widely  celebrated,  large  meetings  being  held 
Sweden  the  day  was  universally  celebrated  as  in  every  considerable  town  and  city.  The 
a  high  festival.  The  schools  were  closed,  pub-  higher  ranks  of  the  Anglican  clergy  took  little 
lie  business  was  suspended,  and  meetinscs  were  part  in  the  movement ;  the  notable  exceptions 
held  in  the  churches,  where  the  great  deeds  of  being  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Luther  were  set  forth.  Liverpool,  and  Canon  Farrar.  The  archbish- 
la  fnmob* — In  France  the  Protestants  form  op,  in  the  hierarchy,  stands  second  to  the 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  community,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  consequently 
of  these  tbe  Lutherans  are  an  insignificant  frac-  second,  after  tbe  royal  family,  in  order  of  pre- 
tion.  French  Protestantism  has  always  had  cedence,  outranking  all  dukes,  earls,  and  bar- 
little  sympathy  with  Luther,  looking  rather  to  ons.  He  had  some  weeks  before  accepted  an 
Calvin  as  its  founder ;  and  Just  now  anything  invitation  to  deliver  a  sermon  upon  Luther  on 
German  is  not  in  the  best  esteem  in  France,  this  commemoration-day.  The  Dean  of  York 
Nevertheless,  the  adherents  of  the  '*  reformed  ^  ranks  next  to  him  in  the  archdiocese,  being  in 
and  those  of  the  ^'  free  "  church  could  not  be  special  charge  of  the  ordinary  services  of  York 
unmindful  of  the  occasion.  In  Paris,  at  least  Minster,  the  cathedral  church.  He  took  alarm 
one  crowded  meetint;  was  held,  and  the  great  at  this  intimation  of  the  archbishop,  and  wrote 
German  was  warmly  eulogized.  Pastor  Wal-  to  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  Lather 
bium  extolled  his  activity,  Joyousness,  sensi-  was  a  foreigner,  and  not  of  the  Anglican  oom- 
bility,  and  hoDism,  declaring  that,  in  spite  of  munion,  and  so  not  to  be,  as  it  were,  oauonLzedt 
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and  added  that  any  fonnal  cLurch  service  in 
which  the  Lutheran  moTement  shonld  be  pub- 
licly commemorated  *^  would  gender  strife, 
encoarage  discord,  and  hinder  indiyidiial  spir- 
itual life.*'  If  such  an  encomium  were  to  bo 
Eronounced  by  the  archbishop  in  the  minster, 
0  himself  would  be  absent  from  the  service. 
The  archbishop  purposed  to  deliver  the  ser- 
mon, not  in  the  cathedral,  but  in  another 
church  in  the  city.  He,  however,  took  prompt 
occasion  to  affirm  his  right  to  deliver  it  in  the 
minster,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  forth  his 
own  position  in  the  matter.  To  the  '^  Times  ^ 
he  wrote:  *^ Every  time  we  use  the  church 
service,  and  particularly  the  holy  communion 
service  in  our  churches,  we  affirm  the  Refor- 
mation. Every  candidate  who  is  ordained,  and 
every  clergyman  who  receives  a  benefice  does, 
by  signing  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  afresh, 
which  attest  the  Reformation.  Every  year, 
when  the  convocation  meets  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  minster,  we  return  thanks,  in 
the  convocation  prayer,  for  the  blessings  of  the 
Reformation,  and  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  papal  tyrannv  which  once  here  prevailed. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  English  Reformation 
was  accomplished  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  religious  reformation  in  any  part  of 
Europe  sprang  in  a  large  part  from  the  intense 
personal  conviction  and  contagions  faith  of  one 
man — Martin  Luther.*' 

This  York  discourse,  delivered  on  Saturday, 
was  repeated  on  Sunday,  Nov.  11th,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  embodied  a  eulogistic  state- 
ment of  the  great  facts  in  Luther's  career, 
closing  with  e  summation  of  the  reasons  why 
he  should  be  held  in  special  reverence  by  the 
Church  of  England.  *'  The  Anglican  Church," 
said  the  archbishop,  "bears  a  much  nearer  re- 
semblance to  the  German  Reformed  than  to 
the  Protestant  system  which  prevailed  in  Switz- 
erland. Our  Church  Joined  with  Luther  in 
protesting  against  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of 
the  eucharist ;  and,  out  of  the  Tliirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, not  less  than  fourteen  were  derived  from 
the  Confessions  of  Augsburg  and  WUrtemberg. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  conclusively  shown  that 
in  countries  where  the  Reformed  religion  pre- 
vailed, there  was  more  order,  more  liberty, 
greater  prosperity,  .greater  industry  and  enter- 
prise, than  eziated  in  countries  which  professed 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  was  not 
the  result  of  race,  but  was  equally  evident 
when  comparison  was  made  between  popula- 
tions of  the  same  race  professing  the  two  dif- 
ferent religions.  How  great,  therefore,  is  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  great  reformer  whose  teach- 
ings had  brought  about  such  results!  This 
was  certainly  a  memory  which  Englishmen 
would  never  let  die." 

What  may  be  styled  the  popular  movement 
in  England  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  chairman  of  the  Lutheran  Commem- 
oration Committee.  Among  the  immense  meet- 


ings held  was  one  at  Exeter  Hall,  where  clerical 
and  lay  orators  spoke  in  the  same  strain  with 
those  from  whom  citations  have  been  made. 

la  Aaerlca. — In  the  United  States  the  com- 
memoration was  widely  observed,  though  with- 
out any  ostentatious  public  display.  On  Sunday, 
Nov.  11th,  the  day  following  the  anniversary 
of  Luther's  birth,  there  were  tew  prominent 
Protestant  pulpits  in  which  the  work  of  the 
great  German  waa  not  made  the  theme  of  com- 
ment and  eulogy.  Large  meetings  were  held 
in  New  York,  rhiladelphia,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Princeton,  and 
other  places.  In  Cincinnati,  Monsignor  Capel 
delivered  two  discourses  in  the  cathedral,  in 
which  he  treated  of  Luther  from  the  Catliolic 
stand-point. 

UfI1IEEAM&  Considerable  discrepances  exist 
between  the  computations  of  the  statistics  of  the 
several  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  United  States  as 
given  in  the  different  year-books. 

The  "  Church  Almanac  "  (General  Council) 
gives  summaries  as  follows : 


Oeneril  CoiiiieU,  ten  •ynods.. 
Srnodteal  Conference,  ilz  qmode 
CTenenri  Srood.  Bouth.  eiz  eynodt 
Oenerml  StikmI,  Nortli,  tweotf 

three  eynodi 

Eleven  Independent  qrnods. .... 


Total 


MbMm. 

Ssr 

984 

1,148 
ISO 

840 
5M 

1,819 

1,880 
S89 

1.877 
\,4M 

njB&i 

«»20S 

)tl«.987 

288,497 

19,640 

128,927 
148,022 


Brobst's  ^^Lutherische  Ealender,^'  also  rep- 
resenting the  General  Council,  gives : 


General  CoandL  ten  irnodt. . . . 
Brnodlcal  Conferenoe.  flre  eynode 
General  Srood,  BooUi.  alx  eynodi 
General  Sjnod,  North,  twenty- 
three  nrnods 

Independent  srnoda 

German  Bynoa  of  Iowa 

Norw^ian  Angnstana  9ynod. . . . 


Total. 


MlaMm. 

Ss: 

680 
9€ft 
160 

866 

7!8 

178 

21 

8,682 

1^829 

1,878 

241 

1«4M 

1,697 

290 

66 

6,422 

211/4)9 

287,817 

17,774 

129,204 
197,1f4 

2&,<00 
8,600 

ni,968 


The  German  Synod  of  Iowa  and  the  Norwe- 
gian Augustana  Syuod,  classed  in  the  '*  Church 
Almanac ''  among  the  independent  synods,  are 
regarded  in  the  Probst  '^  Kalender  '^  as  affili- 
ated in  sympathy  with  the  General  Council, 
though  not  officially  connected  with  it.  If 
their  members  were  added  to  those  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  the  strength  of  that  body  would 
be,  according  to  Brobst,  879  ministers,  1,676 
congregations,  and  240,009  members.  The  sum 
of  the  members  shows,  according  to  Brobst,  an 
increase  during  the  year  in  the  entire  Lutheran 
Clmroh  of  168  pastors,  292  congregations,  and 
86.181  communicants. 

Of  educational  institutions  connected  with 
the  several  bodies  and  particular  synods,  the 
*' Church  Almanac"  enumerates  19  theological 
seminaries,  18  colleges  and  universities,  20 
academies,  and  16  seminaries  for  young  wom- 
en.    The  charitable   and  benevolent  institu- 
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tions  comprise  25  orphani^es,  8  hospitals,  1  sion  Committee  had  missions  at  San  Franoisco, 

home  for  the  a^red  and  infirm,  1  institute  for  Ual.,  Astoida  and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Paget 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  4  emigrant  missions,  under  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  in  Idaho,  at  &)t 

the  oare  of  different  bodies,  in  New  York  city,  Lake  City,  and  in  Colorado.  TheEininrantMlB- 

and  1  emigrant  mission  in  Baltimore.     The  sion  had  given  shelter  in  its  home  in  New  York 

whole  number  of  periodicals  is  87,  of  which  80  city  to  more  than  15,000  persons.    The  House 

are  in  the  English  language,  28  in  German,  7  and  its  mission  was  now  generally  known,  and 

in  SwedLih,  and  22  in  Norwegian  and  Danish,  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  Europe  was 

The  deiienl  CeudL — ^The  General  Council  met  very  generally  co-operating  with  the  commit- 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  18th.  The  tee.  Mission  stations  had  been  established  in 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  of  Philadelphia,  presided.  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp.  Castle  Gar- 
Tbe  business  of  the  session  consisted  chiefly  den  was  regularly  visited  at  each  arrival  of 
in  the  continuation  of  the  regular  discussion  passengers.  The  Swedish  Angustana  Synod 
of  the  ninoty-five  theses  of  Luther  and  the  was  sustaining  a  mission  in  connection  with 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  various  mission-  the  committee's  work.  A  recommendation 
ary  and  publishing  enterprises  of  the  body,  that  the  Home  Mission  Committees  be  advised 
The  discussion  of  Luther's  theses,  to  which  the  to  secure  the  services  of  one  or  more  traveling 
Council  statedly  devotes  a  part  of  the  time  of  missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  con* 
every  annual  meeting,  has  been  instituted  for  gregations  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
the  comparison  of  views  among  the  members  of  cific  Railroad,  and  of  securing  sites  for  church- 
the  body,  and  for  mutual  enlightenment  in  doc-  es,  etc.,  was  offered,  and  re^rred  to  the  next 
trine,  and  does  not  take  the  shape  of  formul  meeting  of  the  Council.  A  general  committee, 
action.  On  the  present  occasion  the  fifth,  sixth,  which  had  been  appointed  the  year  before  in 
and  seventh  theses,  declaring  the  impotency  of  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  reported  prog- 
the  Pope  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  were  con-  ress.  A  declaration  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
sidered,  as  follows:  that  the  co-operation  of  women  in  the  work 

The  Pope  neither  wisheth  to  nor  can  remit  any  pun-  o^  ^®  Church  was  greatly  desired.     ^'  But  as 

ishments  save  tibose  which  he,  of  his  own  will,  or  ao-  the  Church  is  the  proper  channel  thniugh 

ooidiugrto  the  canoDs,  hath  inspired.  which  all  efforts  are  to  be  directed,  the  Coun- 

h  JilftK  i2.SS  Tn/°i!?«fltr^if.'  f  JSS^i  ^  ^"  "  cil  can  recognize  no  other.    It  must  leave  to 

he  doth  declare  and  confirm  God^s  xorpriveneBa ;  or,  .i     .    *.  .  i     i                  ..       ^i       •  i.*  *.    j-      * 

indeed,  when  he  forgiveth  reserved  «^,  whei,  if  t^«  individual  congregation  the  nght  to  direct 

they  be  despised,  the  sin  remameth  stUl.  tts  own  affairs.    If  it  deem  it  wise  to  organize 

God  verily  forgiveth  no  man*s  sins,  without  at  the  woman^s  mission  societies,  it  can  do  so,  and 

same  time  subjecting  him  in  all  things  in  humiUty  to  will  no  doubt  have  the  approval  of  the  Council." 

hia  vioar,  the  priest.  ^  g^,,^  SynwL-The  General  Synod  met 

A  strong  desire  was  expressed  for  the  union  in  its  thirty-first  biennial  c«mvention  at  Spring- 

of  the  synods  of  the  United  States  on  the  occa-  field,  Ohio,  May  16th.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris, 

sion  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  president.    Reports 

birth  of  Martin  Luther ;  and  the  corresponding  were  made  by  the  several  boards  having  charge 

secretaries  were  instructed  to  enter  into  corre-  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  syncM, 

spondence  with  the  synods  which  are  one  with  of  their  operations  during  the  previous  two 

the  Council  in  the  nnity  of  the  faith,  with  that  years.    The  Board  of  Chnrch  Extension  had 

end  in  view.  received  ^$41,791,  and  had  expended  $89,825. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  ^fissions  reported  that  It  had  completed  its  work  in  irid  of  the  mission 

its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $7,278,  and  in  Brooldyn,  K.  T.,  was  helping  to  build  a 

that  its  estimates  for  expense  for  the  coming  church  in  Chicago,  IlL,  and  was  arranging  for 

year  amounted  to  $10,000.    The  mission  is  in  architectural  plans  to  assist  in  building  ohnrph- 

the  Presidency  of  Madras,  India,  and  has  its  es  in  the  mission-fields.    The  plan  for  securing 

principal  stations  at  Rajamundry  and  Samul-  an  income  by  apportioning  among  the  church- 

cotta,  with  numerous  sub-stations.      It  em-  es  the  amount  they  would  be  asked  to  contrib- 

ployed  four  American  and  European  missiona-  ute  had  l>een  worked  with  satisfaction  and  sno- 

ries,  two  native  pastors,  two  woman  missiona-  cess.    The  Board  of  Publication  had  increased 

ries,  two  evangelists,  and  forty  teachers,  and  its  net  assets  by  $14,016,  the  present  amount 

returned  722  children  in  tlie  schools  and  465  being  $61,767,  and  reported  safes  for  the  year 

persons  baptized  during  1882  and  the  first  six  ending  March  81, 1888,  of  $40,049.    It  had  been 

months  of  1883.     The  German  Home  Mission  able  to  appropriate  from  its  profits  $5,000  to 

Committee  had  received  during  the  year  $4,447,  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church  as  repre- 

and  had  expended  $4,410.    Three  missionaries  sented  in  the  organizations  connected  with  the 

had  been  dispatched  to  Canada,  seven  had  been  General  Synod.     A  history  of  the  Lutheran 

appointed  to  fields  within  the  United  States,  Church  in  America  was  in  preparation  nnder 

and  a  traveling  missionary  was  employed  in  its  direction.    The  Committee  of  the  Pastors' 

Texas.     The  committee  was  unable  to  meet  Fund  had  received$l.951,  and  expended  $1,541. 

the  demands  made  upon  it  for  additional  labor-  The  Board  of  Home  Mi^ons  had  received  $88,- 

ers.    Thirty-four  students  were,  however,  un-  407,  and  had  paid  to  missionaries  $24,040.    It 

der  preparation  at  institutions  in  Grermany  to  had  the  care  of  58  missions,  which  represented 

engage  in  its  work.    The  Swedish  Home  Mis-  68  congregations,  having  8,680  members.    The 
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missions  Lad  coDtributed  for  all  purposes  the  diau  missions.    Observances  were  recommend- 

sam  of  $96,544 ;  18  stations  bad  been  added  to  ed  to  be  made  on  Nov.  10,  1888,  in  honor  of 

the  list  of  missions  daring  the  two  years  past,  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther. 

15  had  become  self-sastaining,  and  three  had  Ntrwcsiaa  Lithem  SjMds. — The  Norwegian 

been  discontinued.    The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  are  represented 

sions  had  received  $50,741,  and  reported  an  in  four  synods.    The  largest  is  the  Evangelical 

increase  of  05  per  cent,  in  the  contributions  of  Lutheran  Synod,  which  is  characterized  by  the 

tbe  preceding  two  years.    Its  missions  were  strictness  of  its  doctrine  and  rules  of  discipline, 

in  India,  where  the  first  native  minister  had  It  includes  about  200  preachers,  and  has  a  col- 

recently  been  licensed,  and  West  Africa.    The  lege  at  Decorah,  la.,  a  theological  school  at 

mis!»ion  in  India  (Guntoor)  returned  6,813  com-  Madison,  Wis.,  and  several  academies.     The 

municants,  1,958  pupils  in  day-schools,  and  Augustana  Synod  has  between  SOand  40  preach- 

4,111  Sunoay-school  scholars.    The  mission  at  ers,  and  a  seminary  at  Marshall,  Wis.    The 

Muhlenberg,  Africa,  returned   one  ordained  Norwegian-Danish  Conference  originated  in  a 

missionary,  one  unordained  missionary,  and  one  schism  in  the  latter  body,  but  has  grown  to  ez- 

native  licensed  minister,  120  church-members,  ceed  it,  having  85  ministers  and  24,000  commu- 

70  of  whom  were  communicants,  40  day-schol-  nicanta.    Its  college  and  seminary  are  at  Minne- 

ars,  and  150  Sunday-school  scholars.  apolis,  Minn.    Hauges  Synod  originated  in  a 

A  communication  was  received  with  favor  sect  founded  by  Siting  Eielson,  a  lay  preacher, 

from  the  delegate  of  the  General  Synod,  South,  includes  20  ministers,  and  has  a  seminary  at 

and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Bed  Wing,  Minn. 

next  meeting  of  that  body.  Satisfaction  was  Mbumai  far  the  lutttatlMi  tf  Biskapi. — A  feel- 
expressed  that  the  Synod,  South,  had  decided  ing  has  been  growing  among  the  Lutherans 
to  carry  on  its  foreign  mission  wcirk  under  the  of  the  General  Council,  especially  among  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Synod  de-  Swedish  members,  whose  church  in  their  na- 
clared  that  it  hailed  aa  one  of  the  most  auspi-  tive  country  is  episcopal,  in  favor  of  the  insti- 
cious  outlooks  of  the  Church  in  America  the  tution  of  bishops.  A  convention  met  at  £as- 
prospect  of  securing  a  *'  common  service  "  for  ton.  Pa.,  March  27th  and  28th,  for  the  oonsid- 
all  English-speaking  Lutherans,  on  the  general  eration  of  this  subject.  The  Rev.  John  Koh- 
and  definite  basis  of  the  common  consent  of  ler,  D.  D.,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  presided.  Papers 
the  pure  Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  were  read  on  ^*  The  Episcopate  in  the  Early 
century,  and  expressed  readiness  to  labor  to  Church";  ^' The  Episcopate  in  the  Grerman  Ret- 
that  end  and  to  unite  with  the  General  Synod,  ormation " ;  and  *'  Should  we  have  the  Epis- 
South,  and  the  General  Council  in  any  judicious  copate  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America?  " 
movement  to  accomplish  it.  A  committee  was  and  committees  were  appointed  to  bring  the 
appointed  to  have  the  charge,  under  the  direc-  subject  forward  for  discussion  in  the  several 
tion  of  the  Home  Board,  of  ^e  work  of  In-  conferences  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

M 

MADACiSCAB,  one  of  the  great  islands  of  the  stances  by  narrow,  deep  cafions.  The  mount- 
globe.  (For  map,  see  *•*'  Annual  CyclopsBdia  "  ain-slopes  were  originally  covered  with  heavy 
for  1882.)  forests,  but   considerable   tracts   have   been 

deagiaphy.— It  is  southeast  of  the  African  cleared.    These  forests  contained  many  choice 

continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  woods,  both  for  building  and  cabinet  use,  as 

Mozambique  channel,  which  varies  in  width  well  as  some  valuable  medicinal,  resinous,  and 

from  250  to  850  miles.    It  is  1,080  miles  long,  dye-woods.    The  slopes  are  generally  fertile, 

and  from  225  to  850  miles  broad,  having  an  Between  them  and  the  coast,  both  on  the  east 

area  of  nearly  280,000  square  miles,  fully  equal  and  west  sides,  are  extensive  marshy  tracts 

to  the  combined  areas  of  the  New  England  with  some  elevated  blnfiTs,  but  also  with  nn- 

States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  roerous  small  lakes  and  ponds,  and  generally 

Delaware,  and  Maryland.     It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  profuse  vegetation.    These  dis- 

within  the  tropics.  The  population  is  estimated  tricts,  though  fertile  when  cultivated,  are  un- 

at  8,500,000.     The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  healthful.    The  coast,  for  some  distance  from 

the  interior,  contains  between  70,000  and  80,000  the  shores,  is  sandy,  not  fertile,  and  intensely 

inhabitants.     The  chief  port  is  Tamatave,  on  hot.    There  are  two  or  three  good  harbors  on 

the  east  coast,  which  contains  about  8,000  in-  the  east  side,  of  which  Tamatave  is  the  best, 

habitants.  There  are  several  harbors  on  the  west  side,  but 

A  mountain-range,  having  a  height  of  8,000  none  of  them,  except  Majunga,  is  very  safe, 

to  4,000  feet,  and  rising  occasionally  into  more  There  are  numerous  rivers,  but  those  on  the 

elevated  summits  (one  of  more  than  11,000  east  side  have  so  rapid  a  descent  that  none  are 

feet),  extends  from  north-northeast  to  south-  navigable  for  more  than  six  or  eight  miles.    Of 

southwest  through  the  whole  length  of  the  those  falling  into  the  Mozambique  Channel, 

island,  though  broken  at  three  or  four  points  several  have  a  navigable  course  of  thirty  or 

by  broad,  elevated  plateaus,  and  in  several  in-  forty  miles,  and  one,  the  Betsibooka,  is  navi- 
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(arable  for  160  miles.    The  climate  varies  with  King  of  Imerina.    He  was  onlf  sixteen  years 

the  eleration.    On  the  ooast  it  is  hot,  moist,  of  age,  bnt  soon  engaged  in  war  with  the  8a- 

and  nnhealthfnl,  and  malarial  fevers  prevail,  kalavas,  and  obtained  control  of  maoh  of  the 

On  the  monntain-slopes  the  climate  is  mild  eastern  coast  and  the  port  of  Tamatave.    In 

and  delightful,  the  temperature  seldom  exceed-  1816  he  was  visited  by  British  agent:),  and  tbe 

ing  85°.    In  the  rainy  season  there  is  some  next  year  he  made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

malarial  fever,  even  in  these  mountain-slopes,  agreeing  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  and  other 

PrtdacfifBk — Tbe  flora,  sylva,  and  fauna  of  wrongs,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 

Madagascar  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  a  stipulated  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 

of  the  African  continent  across  the  Mozam-  every  year,  and  men  to  instruct  his  people  in 

biqne  channel,  and  have  an  equally  marked  military  tactics.     He  faithfully  observed  his 

general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Eastern  treaty,  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  though  not 

Archipelago.  The  ratenel^  or  ^Hraveler's  tree  ^'  slavery,  and  with  the  arms  and  instructors  in 

( Urania  Bpeeioia)^  from  whose  trunk  a  sweet  military  science  received  from  Great  Britain 

and  wholesome  beverage  is  obtained  by  in-  he  soon  had  a  fine  and  well-disciplined  army, 

cision,  is  peculiar  to  the  island;  while  ebony,  with  which  he  subjugated  the  Sakalavas  and 

mahogany,  different  kinds  of  gum-trees,  cocoa-  the  other  tribes,  and  became  King  of  Mada- 

nuts,  figs,  and  other  valuable  and  ornamental  goscar.    In  1818  the  London  Missionary  8o- 

woods,  and  medicinal  shrubs,  are  indigenous  ciety  established  a  mission  at  Antananarivo, 

here.    Among  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  island  Radama^s  capital,  founded  schools,  translated 

is  the  zozero,  a  species  of  papyrus,  and  a  lichen  the  ScriptareiB,  and  made  great  progress  in  civ- 

whioh  makes  a  powerful  dye-stuff.    The  fiora  ilizing  and  Christianizing  the  people.    Com- 

is  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  many  of  the  flow-  merce   increased,   manufactures  were   intro- 

ers  are  very  fragrant.    The  silk-worm  is  iudi-  duced,  and  agriculture  was  greatly  improved, 

genous,  and  its  cocoons  when  fresh  are  often  Slavery,  however,  still  existed,  infanticide  was 

eaten  by  the  natives.    Sheep  with  hair,  instead  not  checked,  and  the  cruel  trial  by  ordeal  was 

of  wool,  and  with  large,  fat  tails,  have  been  in-  not  abolished.    The  idols  were  not  destroyed, 

troduced  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  cattle  and  many  of  the  people  worshiped  them.    Still 

from  India,  domestic  swine,  and  horses  from  the  Christians  were  m  the  ascendency, 

other  countries,  and  dogs  and  cats.    The  crops  In  1828  Badama  died,  and  his  queen,  Rana- 

are  cotton,  su^ar,  coffee,  rice,  yams,  arrow-  valena  Manjaka,  became  the  ruler  of  Madagas- 

root,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  bananas,  and  figs.  car.     She  had  courage,  executive  ability,  a 

Ummint» — ^Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  knowledge  of  state  i^airs,  and  a  capacity  for 
English  ships  with  Mauritius.  One  of  the  most  controlling  her  people ;  but  slie  was  a  bigoted 
important  articles  of  import  is  rum.  The  ex-  heathen,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  all  Europeans, 
port  commerce,  which  is  inconsiderable,  con-  She  had  one  son,  then  very  youngs  and  was 
sists  of  cattle,  hides,  wax,  gum-elastic,  gum,  tenderly  attached  to  him.  She  began  by  re- 
tallow,  oleaginous  seeds,  etc.  The  vdue  of  storing  the  idols  and  the  idol -keepers  to  their 
imports  from  Mauritius  in  1878  was  estimated  old  places  in  the  capital,  and  restricting  the 
at  £145,000;  of  exports  to  Mauritius,  £155,000 ;  Christians  in  their  worship.  In  1881  she  ban- 
of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all  other  ished  the  French,  who  had  obtained  a  consid- 
countries,  £100,000.  erable  foothold,  from  the  island,  and  in  1885 

flistMy. — Madagascar  was  first  mentioned  by  compelled  the  English  missionaries  and  teacli- 
Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  ers  to  go  also.  Ere  long  she  prohibited  all 
not  visited  by  Europeans  till  1506,  when  the  Christian  worship,  condemned  to  death  all 
Portuguese  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  who  avowed  themselves  Christians,  and  en- 
island,  but  failed.  The  French  made  a  similar  deavored  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the 
attempt  in  1642,  and  indeed  undertook  to  teke  island.  When  her  son,  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
possession  of  the  island,  bnt  after  some  years  teen,  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  tenderly  as 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  climate  of  she  loved  him,  she  was  with  difficulty  re- 
the  coast,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  strained  from  putting  him  to  death.     Tfaoo- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  sands  did  suffer  martyrdom  by  her  orders. 
Madagascar  was  divided  among  several  native  Tet  at  this  very  time  she  maintained  a  vigor- 
tribes,  of  which  two  were  the  most  active  and  ous  foreign  policy.  When,  in  1845,  English 
powerful.  These  were  the  Sakalavas,  the  prin-  and  French  cruisers  attempted  to  break  her 
cipal  tribe  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  authority,  and  bombarded  and  burned  Tama- 
the  Hovas,  who  held  the  east  and  northeast,  tove,  and  landed  their  troops  to  attack  the 
The  Sakalavas  were  the  darker  and  taller,  bnt  fort,  they  were  repelled  with  such  vigor  by 
the  Hovas  were  quicker  and  more  active  men-  the  queen^s  troops,  and  so  thoroughly  defeated 
tally.  Neittier  these,  nor  any  of  the  other  and  routed,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  to 
tribes  of  Madagascar,  had  any  affinity  with  tbe  their  ships.  For  eight  years  neither  nation 
negro  races  of  Africa.  They  rather  resembled,  attempted  to  enter  a  Madagascar  port,  and 
both  physically  and  intellectually,  the  natives  when  they  sought,  in  1858,  to  renew  commer- 
of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  cial  relations,  the  queen  demanded  and  ob- 
The  other  tribes  submitted  to  the  rule  of  these  teined  an  indemnity  for  her  losses, 
two.    In  1808  Radama,  a  Hova  prince,  became  In  1862  the  queen  died,  when  her  son,  Rada- 
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ma  II,  reigned  in  her  stead.  He  attempted  to  their  effects,  and  to  remove  them,  and  bj  the 
restore  Christianitj ;  but  lie  had  not  inherited  queen's  orders  tliey  were  provided  with  trans- 
the  abilities  of  his  parents,  and  for  some  caase  portation  and  sustenance  to  the  French  linet^. 
he  became  obnoxious  to  liis  people,  and  in  1868  Queen  Banavalena  sent  embassadors  of  the 
he  was  assassinated.  His  widow  became  his  highest  rank  to  the  Governments  of  France, 
successor  by  election  (the  government  being  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
constitntionalX  tinder  the  name  of  Rasuahe-  testing  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  French 
rina  I.  This  queen  gave  to  the  missionaries  and  officers,  and  asking  for  treaties  with  the  Ger- 
Christians  free  toleration,  abolished  the  slave-  man,  English,  and  American  Governments,  and 
trade,  and  checked  infanticide  and  the  trial  for  their  protection.  Treaties  were  made  with 
by  ordeal.  Early  in  1868  Queen  Rasuahe-  these  governments,  that  with  the  United  States 
rina  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister,  being  ratified  in  March,  1888.  They  recognize 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Ranavalena  Manjaka  the  fact  that  the  Hova  government  is  the  only 
11,  and  in  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar-  organized  government  on  the  island,  and  make 
riage  with  her  prime  minister,  both  publicly  provision  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
professed  Ghristianitv.  The  schools  were  aU  there,  and  of  their  rights  here.  "While  the  em- 
reopened,  and  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  bassadors  were  absent  from  Madagascar,  Queen 
A  Idrge  printing-office  was  established  in  the  Ranavalena  il  died,  in  July,  18^.  Her  bus- 
capital,  and  the  Scriptures,  religions  books,  and  band  carried  on  the  government  till  the  elec- 
school-books  were  produced  to  the  amount  of  tion  of  a  new  queen,  which  took  place  in  No- 
more  than  a  million  volumes  in  a  year.  Many  vember.  The  new  queen  is  a  cousin  of  the 
new  churches  were  erected,  the  number  of  late  oueen,  and  takes  the  title  of  Rasuaherina 
communicants  was  stated  at  860,000,  and  the  II.  it  is  said  that  she  will  be  required  to 
whole  of  the  Hovas  and  a  considerable  portion  marry  the  prime  minister,  who  is  the  real  sov- 
of  the  Sakalavas  and  the  subject  tribes  became  ereign. 

nominally  Christian.  There  was,  however,  a  The  French  invasion  hns  made  no  progress 
strong  heathen  element  among  these  tribes.  since  the  early  autumn.  During  the  reign  of 
The  French,  who  had  regained  their  former  the  late  queen,  infanticide  and  the  trial  by  or- 
standing  on  the  south  of  &e  island  and  on  a  deal  were  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penal- 
small  island  (No8si-B6)  at  the  northwest,  had  ties,  the  slave-trade  was  completely  aboushed, 
stationed  Jesuit  missionaries  there,  and  these  the  negro  slaves,  from  the  Airican  coast,  were 
attempted  to  win  the  other  tribes  away  from  emancipated,  and  the  domestic  slavery — a  mild 
the  Hova  influence,  and  if  they  could  not  draw  form  of  peonage,  the  peons  being  natives  of 
them  to  alliance  with  France  and  to  a  profes-  the  island,  and  belonging  to  the  subject  tribes 
sion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faitJb,  determined,  — was  greatly  mitigated,  and  will  soon  be  en- 
at  least,  to  drive  them  back  to  heathenism,  tirely  abolished.  A  regular  PHrliament  is  to 
and  to  rebellion  against  the  Hova  government  l>e  established  during  1884.  The  Sakalavas, 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  since  the  establish-  once  a  powerful  tribe,  are  now  broken  into 
ment  of  the  republic  in  France,  while  its  small  fragmentary  tribes.  (For  latest  explora- 
home  policy  has  been  exceedingly  liberal,  its  tion,  see  page  887.) 

foreign  policy  has  been  controlled  entirely  by  MAHDIf  BL^  commonly  called  '^  the  False 
Jesuit  influences.  At  the  prompting  of  these  Prophet.*'  This  name  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 
Jesuit  missionaries,  France  soon  found  or  made  pected  deliverer  of  Islam,  signifyiog  **  He 
a  cause  of  ouarrel  with  Madagascar.  She  whose  path  is  directed  by  God.*'  The  Fagih 
daimed  that  ner  citizens  had  met  with  losses  Mohammed  Achmed  claims  to  be  the  prophe- 
in  the  island,  and  she  demanded  a  large  in-  sied  Mahdi.  The  prophecy  is  ascribed  to  Mo- 
denmity.  Unwilling  to  be  involved  in  a  guar-  hammed,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year 
rel  with  a  great  power,  the  queen,  though  be-  1800  of  the  Hegira  an  inspired  leader  will 
Having  the  claim  to  be  unjust,  offered  to  pay  appear  who  will  complete  the  victory  of  the 
the  indemnity,  but  thereupon  the  French  ad-  Mohammedan  faith  on  earth.  Some  of  the 
miral  demanded  that  Madagascar  should  be  signs  by  which  he  is  to  be  known  are,  that  he 
placed  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  be  shall  bear  the  same  name  as  the  founder  of 
governed  by  French  officers.  To  this  gross  Islam ;  that  his  right  arm  shall  be  longer  than 
and  unwarranted  assumption  the  aueen  gave  a  his  left;  that  he  shall  have  a  wart  on  his  right 
prompt  but  courteous  refusal,  ana  the  French  cheek,  etc.  Several  persons  in  recent  times 
admiral  issued  his  ultimatum,  reauiring  her  have  been  supposed  to  fulfill  the  prediction, 
consent,  or  he  would  bombard  the  port  of  among  them  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader.  The 
Tamatave.  She  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and  Fagih  Ibrahim  Sherif  ed  Din,  in  Bagirmi,  at- 
the  port  was  bombarded,  and  some  injury  done  tracted  thousands  of  followers  as  long  ago 
to  English  citizens,  which  the  French  Govern-  as  1857,  in  the  character  of  the  Mahdi.  0th- 
ment  was  afterward  obliged  to  apologize  and  ers,  in  various  Mohammedan  lands,  have  un-  • 
pay  for.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  now  dertaken  the  rSle,  The  most  noteworthy  is 
required  to  leave  the  capital;  but  while  the  the  head  of  the  Senussi  order,  Sidi-Mahdi-ben* 
Hovas  had  been  driven  out  of  Tamatave  on  an  Senussi,  who  was  announced  by  his  father,  Sidi- 
hour's  notice,  and  all  their  goods  seized,  these  Mohammed-ben- Ali-es-Senussi,  as  the  coming 
Jesuits  were  allowed  three  days  to  dispose  of  divine  emissary,  whose  epoch  would  be  marked 
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bj  the  downfall  of  the  Tarkish  snltanate,  and  the  Eiababisb,  AUowin,  and  Baggara,  saying: 

the  re-establiBhment  of  the  Arab  power.  **  Know  that  God  has  chosen  me  to  the  great 

Mohammed  Aohmed  was  born  about  1842,  succession,  and  that  the  Prophet,  lord  of  life, 
in  Dar  Dungala,  a  district  of  Nubia,  on  the  left  has  announced  that  I  am  the  expected  Mahdi, 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  20''.  The  inhab-  and  has  placed  me  upon  his  seat  over  princes 
itants  of  this  district  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  and  lords ;  and  God  is  with  me  in  person,  and 
Gellabas,  or  itinerant  traders,  who  devote  has  set  upon  me  the  marks  of  prophecy,  which 
themselves  to  the  slave-traffic,  and  the  Fagihs,  are  the  warts  on  my  right  cbeek.^* 
or  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  in  the  Soudan,  When  RaoufPasba,  Governor-General  of  the 
who,  beyond  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with  Soudan,  heard  in  July,  1881,  of  these  proclama- 
the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  book,  and  a  knowl-  tions,  he  sent  Abu  Sand  to  summon  Moham- 
edge  of  reading  and  writing,  are  not  superior  med  Achmed  to  Khartoum.  The  False  Proph- 
in  education  to  the  rest  of  thid  population.  Mo-  et  was  found  in  his  village,  with  a  guard  of  a 
hammed  Achmed,  in  h'n  youth,  worked  with  dozen  armed  Arabs.  T<i  the  question  why  he 
his  brothers  as  a  boat-builder  in  Khartoum,  created  a  disturbance,  he  said  that  ho  was  the 
Possessed  with  the  desire  to  become  a  Fagih,  "Mahdi ;  that  he  had  been  called  by  the  Proph- 
he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  lor  some  et,  who  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  that 
time  kept  a  school  in  Khartoum.  He  then  he  only  preached  this  to  the  people.  He  re- 
went  to  the  district  of  Tamaniat,  thirtv-two  fused  to  go  to  Khartoum,  and,  when  threat- 
miles  north  of  Khartoum,  where  he  established  ened  with  arrest,  dechired :  ^*  God  shields  me. 
himself  as  a  Faglh.  These  teachers  of  the  Tour  soldiers  will  be  devoured  by  the  earth 
Koran,  since  that  book  embodies  the  law  as  and  the  water.''  Mohammed  Achmed^s  broth- 
well  as  the  religion  of  Mohammedans,  and  is  ers  offered  to  bring  him  to  Khartoum  and  fur- 
supposed  to  contain  all  the  rules  of  civil  con*  nish  security  for  his  good  behavior,  but  Abu 
duct,  are  the  counselors  of  the  people  in  all  Sand  inconsiderately  declined  their  assistance, 
the  afCurs  of  life.  They  bear  the  title^  of  In  the  expedition  of  three  hundred  infantry 
sheik.  Nnr-ed-Din,  another  Dongola  Fagih,  with  a  cannon,  dent  to  capture  the  pretend- 
was  already  settled  there,  but  the  Sheik  ed  Mahdi,  three  officers  disputed  the  command. 
Mohammed  Achmed  attracted  a  considerable  The  troops,  on  landing,  broke  up  into  little 
elisnUle,  Ere  long  he  settled  on  the  White  bands,  which  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi,  ex- 
Nile,  residing  part  of  the  time  on  the  island  of  asperated  by  the  act  of  one  of  the  officers,  who 
Aba,  in  18°  2u'  north  latitude,  and  the  rest  in  shot  a  man  that  he  mistook  for  the  prophet, 
a  small  village,  named  after  himself,  on  the  cut  down  without  mercy.  The  steamer  lay- 
right  bank,  a  little  to  the  north.  Up  to  this  to  before  the  village,  and  Abu  Sand,  who  re- 
time he  possessed  no  greater  influence  or  im-  mained  on  board,  made  preparations  to  can- 
portance  than  the  multitude  of  other  Fagihs  nonade  the  place.  Mohammed  Achmed  rode  ' 
of  the  Soudan.  He  now  began  the  life  of  a  down  to  the  bank  and  waited,  only  a  dozen 
dervish,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  dried-up  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon,  while 
cistern  ou  the  island.  For  six  years  he  only  the  nervous  artillerist  loaded  the  piece  and 
left  bis  cave  on  Fridays,  to  go  to  the  mosque,  fired.  Such  miraculous  proofs  of  divine  pro- 
and  passed  all  his  time  in  contemplation  and  tection  the  Ma^di  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
the  study  of  the  Koran.  His  object  was  to  showing.  His  later  exploits,  ana  the  circom- 
assume  the  rdU  of  the  Mahdi,  but  he  gave  no  stances  which  enabled  him  to  raise  the  banner 
intimation  of  his  mission  at  this  time.  Re-  of  revolt  in  Kordofan,  Darfour,  Sennaar,  and 
ports  were  spread  far  and  wide  of  his  fasting  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  are  described  in  another 
and  meditation,  of  the  emotion  he  exhibited  in  place.    (See  Eotpt.) 

reading  the  Koran,  and  of  his  benignant  kind-       MAIlfE.    Stats   U&nnmfmL — The    following 

ness.    The  custom  grew  up  of  visiting  the  holy  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

man  to  receive  his  advice  on  religious  matters,  ernor,  Frederick  Robie,  Republican ;    Secre- 

Larffe  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  hermitage  ex-  tary  of  State,  Joseph  O.  Smith ;   Treasurer, 

tended  his  fame.  8.  A.  Holbrook ;  Attorney-General,  Henry  B. 

When  he  had  become  widely  revered  as  a  Cleaves ;  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

saint,  and  felt  sure  of  his  influence,  he  finally  N.   A.  Luce ;    Land  Agent,  Cyrus  Packard ; 

announced  himself  as  the  man  of  prophecy.  Insurance  Commissioner,    Joseph   B.  Peak& 

To  a  large  assembly  he  unfolded  his  mission  in  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  John 

the  following  language :  **  Twice  already  have  Appleton ;  Associate  Judges,  Charle.^  W.  Wal- 

I  been  called  upon  by  the  archangel  Gabriel  ton,  William  S.  Barrows,  Charles  Danforth, 

to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  the  faith,  in  order  William  W.  Virgin,  John  A.  Peters,  Artemas 

to  reform  the  bad  Moslem,  and  establish  the  Libby,  and  John  W.  Symonds. 
peace  of  the  world  by  a  universal  Moham-        htfjiMht  SssBtM* — The  Legislature  convened 

.  medan  empire.    To  this  mission  have  I  been  on  the  8d  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the 

sammoned  by  the  Prophet    Follow  me,  there-  15th  of  March  until  the  29th  of  August    On 

fore,  for  I  am  the  Mahdi,  and  I  will  lead  you  the  16th  of  January  William  P.  Frye,  Repub- 

into  the  kingdom  which  Allah  has  prepared  lican,  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator 

for  the  faithful."     In  the  first  half  of  1881  over  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  Fusionist,  by  27  to  8 

he  issned  proclamations  to  the  Arab  tribes  of  in  the  Senate  and  108  to  87  in  the  House. 
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There  were  passed  at  this  session  852  acts  the  entry  of  the  final  decree,  except  on  penniseion 

and  97  resolves.    Among  these  measures  were  P«>*®<^  V  ^^  ^^\  ,T^  P^>'  ««»h3»t  whom  the 

t>»A  frkllnnrifKr  •  divoTOe  was  K^^ted  shall  not  marry  again  within  two 

uie  lujiuwmg .  y^,y^  fj^m  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  decree,  and  not  afterward 

Prescribing  that,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  except  on  permieeion  granted  by  the  court. 

pesolve  submitting  it,  every  constitutional  amend-  tjeveral  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  protec- 

ment  shall  take  effect  on  the  lint  Wednesday  ot  ..         ^•«**  -^««  ww»^i»«v  pw^^^  *«•  ••"«  pivw^ 

January  following  its  adoption  by  the  people.  "^^  ®'  salmon,  iandlockea  salmon,  tront,  her- 

Pioviding  for  greater  security  agamst  fire  in  build-  ring,  lobsters,  moose,  oaribon,  and  deer,  restrict- 

ings  used  for  pubuc  purposes,  prescribing  tire-e8cape:»,  ing  the  pursuit  of  them. 

tJi«  opening  of  doors  outwani,  etc.  Xhe  Legislature  reassembled  pursuant  to  ad- 

Providing  for  an  annual  examination  of  the  accounts  ,««„«„^^„*    ^.^r^i^^A  -«j  ^^^^,^^a  ♦!  «  ^..^^^ 

of  the  State  Treasurer.  joumment,  received  and  accepted  the  report 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  tides  to  lands  ^^  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes, 

among  the  Penobscot  Indians,  and  tor  the  presen'ation  and  a4Journed  Hne  die, 

ofevidence  of  such  titles.  Itapenuce   aid  Cfrewteck   CMfntfaM^  —  A 

T^^i'lnf^piS!lJ!??n''L^^^  Temperance  Convention  was  held  in  January, 

To  prevent  deception  m  sales  of  butter  and  cliccsc.  l*  u        ^    ^    xl           i  ^          j     i    •        ^.l  vT 

For  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  prohibit-  which    put   forth  resolutions  declarmg   that 

inj;  cock  and  dog  fights,  and  prescribing  the  manner  prohibition  has  been  successful  in  Maine ;  that 

oftrsnsjportin^  cattle  and  otiier  animal^}  oy  rail.  alcoholic  liquors  are  unneoessarj  for  medicinal 

Provi^  tor  the  gnmtinrf  of  conditional  pardons.  purposes,  unchristian  for  sacramentsl  uses,  and 

.'J^S&^Zl^'^ufr;  fiVfiSiranl  i^SS  not  WnsaWe^o^  mechanics  and  arSH'  and 

lines  tiie  woids  following:  "No  white  pereon  shaU  asking  for  a  prohibitory  amendment 

intermarry  with  a  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto,  and,"  On  September  19th  about  fifty  members  of 

so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read,  »*No  the  Greenback  party  met  in  Lewiston,  and  after 

^sime^rson  or  idiot  shall  be  capable  of  contracting  vigorous  opposition  adopted  resolutions  reaf- 

Eestoraig  tiie  death-penalty  for  murder.  firming  the  national  nlatform  adopted  at  Chi- 

Providing  for  the  taxation  of  tctophone  companies,  cago,  June  9, 1880,  and  calling  a  State  Conven- 

Conceming  trade-marks  and  their  registration.  tion  in  May,  1884. 

The  following  constitutional  amendment  pro-  ^^™^  ^*^*!r"??®.  ?i**®  Superintendent 

hibiting  the  liuuor-traffic  was  proposed,  to  be  ^^  Schools  reports  that  the  year  1888  was  a 

submitted  to  a  popular  vote:  very  satisfactory  one.    The  amounts  of  money 

D    t  ^  m     A.-  J     *  V  *u  TT          ^  .V   T  ^  available  for  educational  purposes  were  in- 

Beaolvedy  Two  thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis-  «^„„^  aao  iar  ...oVi^^  ♦i,^  ♦*;♦«!  i.^a/^n»oAa  .^f 

Uture  concurring,  tiiat  the  following  amendment  to  S^*^.*1?,'^;i?A  ^  r  "^f    v®  u       ^^?^£S!^^^ 

the  Constitution  of  the  State  be  proposed,  viz. :  the  State  $1,079,016,  of  which  amount  $706,- 

The  manu&oturo  of  intoxicatmg  liquors,  not  in-  848  came  from  the  town  treasuries,  $88,554 

dud  ing  cider,  and  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of  from  local  funds,  and  the  balance  from  the 

S^SS!'^^J:?2^ToVZ^^^  f^^^i^lT^^-  The  sums  expend^  amount 
tor  sale  of  suclllquore  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  J©  $1,001,470,  an  increase  of  $49,121,  wl^ch 
purposes  and  the  orts,  and  the  sale  and  kcepm^  for  leaves  a  balance  of  $77,545  unexpended.  The 
Hale  of  cider,  may  be  permitted  under  such  regulations  average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers,  exclud- 
es the  LegisUure  moy  provide.  The  Lcgiskture  shall  jng  board,  were  $31.81  a  month,  an  increase  of 
enact  laws  with  suitable  penalties  for  the  suppression  aq  oq  .^i  4\*^  «»<^i.«»a  m^^^^n  l^^iA  *^  #A*n<ii<^ 
of  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  keeping  for  s^jle  of  in-  f  ^'^^  and  the  average  wages  paid  to  female 
toxieating  liquors,  with  the  exceptions  herein  spedfled.  teachers,  excluding  board,  w  ere  $15.80  a  month, 
,^  J.  ,  .  ,  ^  .  an  increase  of  76  cents.  The  whole  number  of 
The  divorce  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  read  ^^^^^  j^  the  State  is  returned  to  the  superin- 
as  roJiows :  tendent's  ofiice  as  218,877,  an  increase  of  870, 
8ECTioir2.  A  divorce  from  the  bond;*  of  matrimony  but  the  number  of  difierent  pupils  attending 
SS.^wt;rfi.£yitl^''Z5itt,r?n!S.l'  school  wag  146,916,  ,  decree*  of  1,072. 
ment  of  proceedings,  ibr  causes  of  adultery,  impotency,  Savtegs-Btaks.— The  number  of  savings-banks 
extreme  cruelty,  utter  desertion,  continued  for  three  and  institutions  of  savings  doing  business  in 
consecutive  years  next  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  libel,  the  State  is  54,  the  Pembroke  bavings-Bank 

SI3.?LT^™1^  '^     *i,''*'v^£l?*^!?ti!'"''  iT^^  V  daring  the  year  having  voluntarily  surrendered 

abusive  treatment,  or  on  the  libel  of  the  wife,  where     .4     Xr^         ti.    ^      ^«i. u^J^^a^^^^u^^^ 

the  husband,  bciiff  of  sufficient  ability,  grtisly  or  l^J'^^J^^J'  ,The  present  number  of  depositors 

wantonly  and  cruelly  reftises  or  neglects  to  provide  w  101,822,  of  whom  80,982  have  to  their  credit 

suitable  maintenance  for  her:  provided  the  parties  a  sum  not  exceeding  $i500  each,  and  the  aver- 

were  married  in  this  State,  or  cohabited  here  after  gge  of  the  whole   being  $808.10  to  each  de- 

SrTii;jic:'.^i?SXr;'l^Te,??n*"«^  K'^to'.  TJe  .gg^gate  amotint  of  depciU 
faith  one  year  prior  to  the  commencement  of  proceed-  JNov.  1,  1888,  was  $81,871,008.87.  Ine  nnm- 
uurs.  Either  narty  may  be  a  witness.  ber  of  depositors  Nov.  1, 1882,  was  95,489  and 
8«o.  S.  All  decrees  of  divorce  shall,  in  the  firrt  in-  the  amount  of  deposits  $29,508,889.71,  show- 
Btmoe,  be  decrees  «m,  to  become  absolute  after  the  j^^  ^^  increase  during  the  year  of  6,888  ac- 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  entry  thereof,  on  ^^„„*„  „„  j  a^  QMtr  aitq  1  a  ;«  »,««/v*i»«^  o««/i  «  A^ 
the  application  of  eitiier  party  to  the  clerk  of  tiie  counts  and  $1,867,979.1 6  m  annount,  and  a  de- 
court,  and  on  such  application  the  clerk  shall  enter  a  crease  in  the  average  of  each  deposit  01  77 
final  decree :  unices  the  court  has  for  sufficient  cau<ie,  cents.  Regular  semi-annual  dividends  were 
jjn  application  of  any  party  interosted,  otherwise  or-  paid  by  all  the  savings-banks  as  follows :  One 

Tec.  4.  After  a  divoroe  ftom  the  bonds  of  matri-  ^'^  «  P^^ *'''«*•  Pf  annum,  four  banks  6  per 

mony,  the  party  on  whose  petition  the  divoree  was  ^^^nt,  five  banks  4+  per  cent.,  four  banks  4i 

granted  shall  not  marry  again  within  two  years  after  per  cent.,  forty  banks  4  per  cent. 
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gUF-%illdlBg  and  Sh^WBlii^.— The  following 
is  a  coinparative  summary  for  the  past  two 
years: 


VESSELS. 

1889. 

1883. 

No. 

•  • 

12 

•  * 

124 
7 

14 
11 

TOBt. 

No. 

TVau. 

Bark* 

■   ■   •   ■    • 

5,897-08 

89^-52 

120-91 

24.862-24 

4,888-28 

4 
6 
8 
188 
7 

18 
9 

a654-86 

Borkentlnes 

Brigs 

8,48929 
986-40 

ttchoooers 

87,987-79 

Sloops  

804-68 

Ships. 

StftSIIMTS •  • . . 

86^1-98 
8,888  68 

Total 

168 

75,084-91 

174 

74,708-18 

Frenchman's  Bay,  $20  ;   Portland  and  Saeo, 
$25 ;  York,  $16. 

JfauiaflMturiBg. — The  following  is  derived  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State : 


OOUNTIBS. 


RECAFRULATION. 


DISTRICTS 

Bath 

Bsngor 

Bel&t 

Oastino 

Frenchman's  Bay. 

Kennebunk 

Machias 

Pasaamaqnoddy  . . 

Portland. 

Waidoboro' 

WIsoasset 

Aggregate.... 


1880. 


1881. 


82,185-92 
88-89 
2,857-72 
1,845-99 
88-89 
1.746-47 
1,007-58 


8,099-11 

4^1894 

878-69 


86,834-13 

1,042-75 

5,677*46 

1,890-88 

81-80 

1,956-09 

898-80 

182-90 

8.087  10 

8,551  00 

1,846-58 


85,847-15  58,098-93 


188S.  I    1888. 


42,187-71 

1,402-50 

6,681-06 

1,065-57 

846-88 

780-92 

8,904-40 

88  75 

B.«79-58 

184»8-58 

8,174-59 


75,064-91 


86,147-88 

1,889-50 

9,008-89 

888-07 

608-41 

897-04 

4^881-04 

08100 

^768-48 

11,274-01 

8,420-86 


Androscoggin 
Aroostook .  . 
Cnmberiand. . 

Franklin 

Hancock.... 
Kennebec. . . . 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Plflcataqals. . . 
Sagadahoc . . . 
Somerset..... 

Waldo 

Waahlngton.. 
York 

Total.... 


$7,609,951 
808,595 

8,022,285 
822,861 
449,460 

1.394,685 

1,027,800 
288,200 
700,840 

8,880,050 
408,990 

1,088,100 
976,850 
276,885 

1,248,648 

5,102,889 


$87,184,648 


pfoy«dte 


11,520 
1,187 

18487 
1,501 
1,852 
4,589 
8,H90 
654 
1.966 
6,655 
1,476 
$MS 
8,965 
1,888 
8.9S9 
9,787 


69,904 


74.708-18 


The  size  of  the  schooners  bnilt  in  1882  aver- 
aged 821*14  tons;  this  year  the  average  has 
only  been  285*22  tons,  but  the  average  size  of 
the  ships  bailt  has  increased  from  1,775*87  tons 
in  1882  to  2,019*88  tons  this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tannage  of 
the  vessels  owned  in  the  several  districts,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  fishermen : 


DISTRICTS. 


Bangor 

Bath 

Bclhst 

Castlne 

Fruncbman's  Bay 

Kennebnnk 

Machias 

Passamaqnoddy . 

Portland. 

Saoo 

Waldoboro* 

Wlscasset 

York  

Total 


}1 

185 
894 
838 
»H 
852 

86 
884 
811 
896 

88 
480 
151 

11 

8,899 

ii 

1 

87,497 

161,051 

96.529 

84.264 

14,824 

4.829 

88.48J 

24,679 

120,789 

2,908 

188,405 

6,574 

848 

$5,708,575 

8,08.\000 

4S,200 

876,500 

'  '49im 

8-20,000 
8,950,000 

4JB»S^787 

""7^866 

628,128 

n7,880,918 

66,014|  1^88 


Of  the  vessels  owned,  102  are  steamers  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  17,869,  and  valued  at 
$1,696,645.  The  total  nnmber  of  men  engaged 
in  navigation  is  12,868,  whose  average  monthly 
M'ages  amount  to  $26.  The  average  wages  in 
the  Waldoboro^  district  rises  as  high  as  $60, 
and  in  the  Machias  district  the  average  is  $82. 
In  the  Oastine,  Kennebnnk,  Passamaquoddy, 
Portland,  and  Saco  districts  tha  average  is  $25 ; 
in  the  Bath,  Belfast,  and  York  districts  it  is  $20, 
and  in  the  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Wiscasset  dis- 
tricts it  is  $18.  The  average  monthly  wages 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  is  $82.50 — ^in 
the  Oastine  district,  $50 ;  Kennebnnk  and  Wis- 
casset,  $40;  Machias,  85;  Waldoboro*,  $88; 


The  statistics  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  in- 
dustries show  that  the  whole  number  of  mills  in 
the  State  is  26;  number  of  spindles.  786,182; 
capita],  $12,987.40;  amount  paid  for  labor,  $3,- 
608,284;  value  of  materials,  $7,660,008;  value 
of  goods  manufactured,  $112,788,585 ;  yalue  of 
products,  $9,989,889;  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, 14,908.  The  wages  of  skilled  opera- 
tors are  $1.88  per  day  for  men,  and  $1.17  for 
women ;  unskilled,  $1.05  for  men;  86  centa  for 
women.  Three  mills  report  increase  of  ca- 
pacity during  the  year. 

In  woolen  manufacturing  there  are  68  mills; 
capital,  $4,103,160;  value  of  products,  $7,- 
902,161;  value  of  materials  used,  $8,526,589; 
amount  paid  for  labor,  $1,420,595 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 5,159;  wool  used  annually,  1,404,853 
pounds  of  foreign  and  7,551,984  of  domestic. 

The  total  numl)er  of  ice-houses  in  the  State 
is  64 ;  number  of  tons  cut,  911,500 ;  number  of 
tons  shipped,  801,410;  capital  invested,  $2,007,- 
500 ;  greatest  cumber  of  hands  employed,  6,580 ; 
numl^r  of  teams  employed,  578 ;  average  wages 
paid,  $1.58  a  day  for  men  and  $2.76  for  teams. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  turning 
out  canned  products  is  104 ;  assessed  value, 
$688,050;  number  of  hands^  9,509.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  classification : 


MATERIALS. 


Oom 

(^om  and  apples 

Com,  meat,  and  flsb 

BlQcberrles. 

Fish 

Flah  and  aaxdioea 

Fish  and  lobsters 

SanUnea. 

Lobstera. 

Lobsters,  sardines,  sod  blaeberries. 


Fado- 

Amm4 

fta. 

teIh. 

41 

$881,900 

8 

12.600 

4 

11,500 

6 

84,100 

18 

69,550 

8 

6,860 

8 

1001,800 

88 

98,670 

1 

1,100 

4 

60.000 

2,266 

486 

205 

851 

871 

285 

8,560 

1,610 

25 

820 


In  the  granite  business  there  are  44  compa- 
nies engaged,  with  an  assessed  value  of  property 
of  $583,100 ;  hands  employed,  2,543. 

Seventeen  companies  are  in  the  lime  busi* 
ness:  capital,  $415,100;  hands  employed,  822. 


TotelllaMllliM. 

AndroMwgKio $9&.0(0  64 

Aroofttook IT^  98 

Cumberland S7,608  06 

FnuikUn 1,904  81 

llAocoek 887  61) 

Kennebee S8.146  S8 

Koox 80,876  18 

Lncoln 8,478  49 

Osdbrd 1,366  67 
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In  slate  the  total  number  of  companies  duing  courses  were  not  very  hlgrh,  there  was  an  easy 
business  is  11 :  assessed  value,  $81,000 ;  hands  driving-pitch  in  most  courses,  and  only  about 
employed,  420.  7,000,000  feet  of  lo^  were  huug  up  or  left  be- 
There  are  46  yards  in  the  State  used  in  ship-  hind.  When  the  river  opened  to  navigation 
building.  Capital,  $1,646,600;  hands  employed,  there  were  about  86,000,000  feet  of  old  logs  at 
4,846;  average  wages  of  skilled  labor,  $2.68;  the  up-river  booms  and  12,000,000  feet  at  the 
ordinary  labor,  $1.78;  materials  produced  in  Bangor  steam-mills.  These  amounts,  added  to 
Maine,  $867,600;  all  lumber,  $1,076,800.  the  amount  of  new  logs  driven  in,  made  a  to- 

fliaidaL— The  following   table  shows  the  tal  of  16,000,000  feet  for  the  year's  sawing, 

financial  standing  of  the  counties  on  the  last  igrMtue. — ^The  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 

day  of  the  year  1882 :  tion,  including  pasturing,  are  2,866,661 ;  acres 

TMaiikMiiisM.  of  waste  land,  bog,  etc.,  number  818,404 ;  acres 

PenobMot $64,949  07  of  hard- wood  growth,  1 ,728,970 ;  acres  of  soft- 

SS^«  :;:::     sJSJlS  ^<x>^  growth,  2,274,899;   acres  of  water-sur- 

Bomenet 6!24i  08  face,  476,664 ;  number  of  farms,  60,886 ;  num- 

Wiwhto'irton  * ' "      ^^^  **  ^®'  ®^  fsTmB  occupied  by  owners,  68,787 ;  num- 

York...\!7. !.'!.*      \'Jmbh  t>w  occupied  by  tenants,  8,408;   number  of 

»r^  1           mAiu^^oA  'Mid-owners,  88,218 ;  number  of  farm-laboren>, 

^***^ •**^'^  **  12,988 ;  average  wages  paid  per  month,  $18.90. 

The  reduction  of  the  indebtedness  of  coim-  KtacellaMMB. — During  the  year  ending  Nov. 
ties  for  the  year  1882  was  $61,488.91.  The  80,  1888,  48,464  barrels  of  mackerel  were  in- 
several  counties  expended  in  1882  the  sum  of  spected,  16,084  of  herring,  807  of  aJewives,  and 
$6,796,774.89,  divided  as  follows:  State  tax,  1,427  of  cod. 

$971,877.69 ;  county  tax,  $271,969.82 ;  schools,  The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  for  the 

$908,698.76;    highways  and  bridges,  $692,-  year  ending  Deo.  1, 1888,  shows  the  number  of 

416.82 ;  support  of  the  poor,  $362,896.77 ;  all  prosecutions  and  offenses  for  the  year  to  be 

other  purposes,  $2,616,190.27.  1,848,  as  follow :  homicides,  4 ;  arson,  7 ;  per- 

A  net  reduction  was  made  in  the  public  in-  Jury,  etc.,  4;   forgery  and  counteif citing,  4; 

debtedness  in  the  State,  for  the  year,  of  $924,-  compound  larceny,  46 ;  larceny,  83 ;  burglary, 

672.76.  6 ;  robbery,  8 ;  rape,  8;  assault  with  felonious 

The  number  of  taxable  polls  in  1882  was  intent,  20;  assault  and  battery,  108;  offenses 

160,986;  in  1883,  162,974.    The  total  valtia-  against  chastity,  morality,  etc.,  19;  malicious 

tion  in  1882  was  $221,699,220 ;  in  1888,  $226,-  mischief,  11 ;  cheating  and  conspiracies,  7 ;  de- 

494,076.  fects  in  highway,  6 ;  nuisances,  161 ;  violation 

tuitatagt — Of  the  lumber  rivers  of  the  East,  of  liquor  law,  628;  other  offenses,  170 1  costs 

the  PenobMot,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  product,  allowed  by  court  and  county  commissioners, 

is  far  above  its  competitors.    In  eighteen  years  $69,621.89 ;  amount  of  fines  and  costs  imposed, 

past  there  has  been  cut  upon  the  banks  of  this  $48,620.01 ;  amount  of  fines  and  costs  coUect- 

river  and  its  branches  the  immense  amount  of  ed,  $89,919.10. 

8,187,908,264  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure,  MANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 

and  this  has  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  Canada,  formed  in  1870.    Area,  about  126,000 

from  the  port  of  Bangor.    This  is  an  average  square  miles.    Winnipeg,  the  capital,  stands  at 

of  174,827,968  feet  a  year.    The  foreign  trade  the  confluence  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  riv- 

declined  from  1876  steadily,  until  in  1879  it  was  ers,  near  lat.  60''.    In  1870  it  was  simply  a  Hud- 

almost  nothing,  everything  going  coastwise,  son  Bay  Company's  post,  named  Fort  Garry, 

The  United  Kingdom  deid  -  trade  was  taken  with  a  population  of  about  200.    The  census 

from  Bangor  by  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  of  1881  showed  a  population  of  8,000,  and  since 

which,  being  in  a  British  province,  could  sell  then  it  has  increased  to  about  26,000.    Seven 

cheaper.    Then  Bangor's  European  deals  were  lines  of  railway  center  in  the  city, 

sawed  into  New  York  stuff,  which  paid  better.  Htatsry* — Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 

The  West  India  trade  continues.  colony  during  the  years  1866-^67,  the  Hud- 

About  one  third  of  the  logs  cut  on  the  Pe-  son  Bay  Company  expressed  to  the  Govern- 
nobscot  are  sawed  into  lumW  at  the  steam-  ment  of  Great  Britain  a  desire  to  give  up  the 
mills  on  the  river  at  Bangor.  The  other  two  civil  control  of  the  colony,  merely  retaining 
thirds  are  manufactured  by  the  great  water-mills  its  commercial  rights.  With  a  view  to  amal- 
whloh  dot  the  valley  at  intervals  of  twelve  gamate  this  territory  with  the  other  British- 
miles  above  Uie  city.  American  provinces,  provision  was  made  in 

The  lumber-cut  of  1888-'84  will  be  smaller  1867  in  the  ^'  British  North  America  Act,"  for 

all  over  the  State  than  was  that  of  the  previ-  this  purpose.    The  negotiations  for  the  trans- 

ous  season.     The  principal  reasons  are  the  low  fer  of  the  territory  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 

C'  ses,  a  general  feeling  that  the  business  has  pany  to  the  British  Government,  and  from  it 

n  overdone,  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  to  Canada,  were  completed  during  1868.    The 

the  recent  tornado,  which  has  made  many  lo-  company  reserved  the  right  of  trade,  and  its 

calities  impracticable  for  lumbering.    The  cut  forts  with  the  lands  surrounding  them,  as  well 

of  1882-'8d  was  about  176,000,000  feet,  the  as  one  twentieth  of  all  the  land  between  the 

largest  for  a  longwhile,and,although  the  water-  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  mountains 
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Bonth  of  the  line  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  ment  to  derided  action.  Early  in  1870  a  hri- 
It  was  to  receive  from  Canada,  through  the  gade  of  soldiers  was  dispatched  from  Can- 
British  Government,  £800,000  in  cash.  Bj  ada,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Garnet 
a  strange  oversight,  no  mention  was  made  of  Wolseley.  Great  delaj  and  ill-feeling  were 
the  colonists  in  this  transfer  to  Canada,  the  caused  hj  the  refustd  of  the  United  States 
evident  belief  being  that  all  residents  were  Government  to  allow  the  steamers  carrying  the 
officials  or  servants  of  the  company.  This  provisions  to  pass  through  the  Sault  St.  Marie 
caused  dissatisfaction  among  English,  Scotch,  canal.  From  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  French  alike ;  but  no  action  would  have  to  Winnipeg  is  500  miles.  Of  this  distance 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  peaceable  transfer  over  400  were  traversed  in  small  boats  with- 
of  the  district  but  for  other  reasons.  out  unloading,  although  for  60  or  60  miles  they 
In  1868  the  settlement  was  visited  by  the  had  to  be  hauled  against  strong  currents.  Of- 
grasshopper  scourge,  which  reduced  the  colo-  ten  Col.  Wolseley  himself  assisted  in  the  work, 
nists  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  To  relieve  wading  to  the  arm-pits.  At  every  portage  both 
the  distress,  and  to  create  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  boats  and  their  loads  had  to  be  carried  over 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Government  sent  agents  on  the  backs  of  the  hardy  soldiers.  It  was  such 
into  the  district  with  authority  to  construct  a  work  as  this  that  led  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  say, 
road  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  his  address  on  returning  from  the  Ashantee 
thus  intending  to  give  the  colonists  employ-  war,  that  ^^  he  wished  for  a  battalion  of  his 
ment  during  the  winter.  But  the  agents  paid  Canadians — the  best  troops  in  the  world.**  The 
small  wages,  and  charged  high  prices  for  the  brigade  reached  Winnipeg  in  the  latter  part  of 
provisions  sold  to  the  men.  Otiier  causes  of  August,  only  to  find  that  the  President  of  the 
trouble  were  as  follow :  During  1866  and  sub-  Provisional  Government  and  his  eanfreres  had 
sequent  years  the  Fenians  were  active  in  their  made  a  hasty  exit  from  the  town.  Col.  Wolse- 
hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  them  ley  was  escorted  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Fort 
found  their  way  to  this  discontented  colony  Garry  (Winnipeg)  by  the  Hon.  Donald  A. 
and  assisted  in  sowing  seeds  of  corruption.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
Again,  in  a  settlement  so  isolated  as  this  one  who  formally  transferred  its  territories  to  Can- 
was  from  Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  con-  nda.  It  has  since  transpired  that  the  leaders 
tiguous  to  the  dnitcd  States,  there  were  natu-  in  the  rebellion  were  furnished,  by  order  of 
r^ly  more  American  citizens  than  Canadians ;  the  Canadian  Government,  with  funds  from 
and,  even  among  some  of  the  older  residents,  the  Council  of  Assiniboia,  to  defray  their  ex- 
stronger  ties  of  business  and  of  friendship  hail  penses  to  the  United  States — their  absence  or 
been  formed  with  the  country  at  hand  than  voluntary  banishment  being  considered  the  ea- 
with  the  distant  Canada.  These  disseminated  siest  way  out  of  the  difficulties, 
republican  ideas,  and  endeavored  to  overthrow  Phyilciil  Geagiaphyt — ^The  Bed  river  plain  lies 
British  rule.  But  the  most  potent  cause  of  between  the  Laurentian  plateau,  near  the  95th 
final  disturbances  was  the  French  Roman  Cath-  meridian,  and  the  highlands  wnich  cross  the 
olic  element.  These  numbered  nearly  half  of  boundary-line  at  Pembina  mountain,  a  direct 
the  entire  population ;  and  they  were  offended  width  of  62  miles.  The  Laurentian  plateau  is 
because  their  race  and  their  religion  were  not  the  same  that  extends  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
specially  recognized  at  first  in  the  negotiations  rence  and  the  great  lakes  from  Labrador  to 
of  transfer.  When  the  Gt>vemor  appointed  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  At  this  point  it  turns 
by  the  Canadian  Gk>vernment  presented  him-  suddenly  northward  and  continues  onward  till 
self  in  the  settlement,  in  1869,  he  was  refused  finally  lost  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  shores.  This 
admittance  by  the  French  party.  The  ^*  loyal  plateau— or,  as  many  geographers  term  it,  this 
citizens "  were  then  summoned  to  put  down  mountain-range— forms  on  the  one  hand  the 
the  rebellious  party.  This  the  English  and  water-shed  between  the  great  St  Lawrence 
Scotch  could  easily  have  done ;  but  while  they  lakes  and  Hudson  and  James  bays,  and  on  the 
would  not  actively  oppose  the  transfer,  they  other  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
refused  to  assist  in  establishing  the  authority  Ocean.  The  only  depression  or  break  in  the 
of  Canada,  arguing  that  as  Canada  had  ao-  whole  length  is  where  the  Nelson  and  the 
quired  the  territory  without  consulting  them,  Churchill  flow  throngh  into  Hudson  Bay. 
she  was  in  duty  bound  to  establish  her  author-  The  first  steppe  includes  the  valley  of  Red 
ity  without  assistance  from  them.  The  **Pro-  river  and  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
visional  Government  **  was  soon  after  formed,  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Winnipegoeis. 
being  composed  of  French-  and  English-speak-  The  average  height  of  this  plain  is  800  feet 
ing  residents,  in  equal  numbers.  But  the  Eng-  above  sea-level.  It  embraces,  including  14,000 
lish  soon  withdrew  from  all  active  part  in  the  square  miles  of  lakes  and  drowned  lands,  about 
mauagement  of  affairs.  Local  agitations  ex-  66,000  square  miles.  The  northern  portions 
cited  the  *^  Provisional  CounciP*  to  such  an  ex-  are  covered  with  timber,  while  the  southern 
tent  that  one  man  was  tried  by  court-mnrtial  are  either  entirely  bare,  or  thinly  covered  with 
and  shot  for  opposing  the  French  party.  This  poplar.  In  short,  wherever  the  prairie- fires 
was  at  once  the  signal  for  complete  disruption  have  swept  there  are  no  trees.  The  southern 
between  the  English  and  French  residents,  and  portion  of  this  plain,  from  Minnesota  and  Da- 
the  means  of  stirring  the  Canadian  Govern-  kota  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  7,000  square 
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miles,  is  very  fertile.  This  plain  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  Coteau  de  Mmauri,  or  the 
^^  Height  of  Land,"  lying  chiefly  south  of  the 
49th  parallel  and  extending  to  the  mountains. 

The  soil  has  a  rich  dark  color,  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  prairie-fire  remains,  to  the 
deposits  of  the  millions  of  wild  fowl  that  even 
Btiil  frequent  the  province,  and  to  the  droppings 
and  hones  of  the  buffalo  that  now  freauent  it 
no  more.  like  all  prairie-land,  it  is  hard  to 
*(  break,"  but  when  broken  is  easily  tilled. 
The  marly  allufium  underlying  the  surface  is 
also  a  soil  of  the  best  auality. 

CUmts. — ^Like  the  climate  of  the  whole  in- 
terior of  North  America,  that  of  Manitoba  is 
▼ery  warm  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  autumn  is  colder  than  in  Ontario  or  in 
northern  New  York,  while  the  spring  is  from 
one  to  three  weeks  earlier.  Once  the  spring 
begins,  it  becomes  warm  suddenly.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Fort  Shaw  is  46*91° ;  at 
Winnipeg,  U'Sl"" ;  at  Toronto,  4605°. 

The  rapid  spring  and  warm  summer,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  firosts  during  those  periods, 
satisfactorily  determine  Manitoba's  fitness  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  winters  in  the  Red 
river  settlement  are  undoubtedly  severe ;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  cold  is  not  felt  nearly  so  much  as  in  more 
southern  moist  climates. 

Vegetation  is  rapid,  and  fruits,  flowers,  and 
garden  vegetables  grow  to  maturity  with  as 
uttle  danger  from  frosts  as  in  central  Ontario. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  of  the  named  products,  for  the 
five  years  endin'g  1881.  (In  all  cases  fractions 
are  thrown  ofL) 
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In  1881  farmers  residing  near  Winnipeg  ex* 
hibited  at  the  local  fairs  roots  and  vegeta- 
bles of  the  following  dimensions :  Cabbage,  49 
pounds;  carrots,  11  pounds;  turnips,  8)  pounds; 
potatoes,  4  pounds;  squash  of  seven  weeks' 
growth,  6  feet  6  inches  around;  onions,  4| 
inches  through ;  citrons,  18  pounds ;  mangolds, 
27  pounds;  beets,  28  pounds. 

SstttoMBt— During  1881  and  1882  more  than 
160,000  immigrants  settled  in  the  Oanadian 
Northwest.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1888 
there  were  26,000.  These  are  ohiefiy  from 
Great  Britidn,  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  Canada — at  least  60,000  from  the  latter. 

FmL — Coal  or  lignite  underlies  the  whole 
country  from  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Souris  river,  260  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg,  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  following  are  some  results  of  analyses  made 
of  coal  from  the  various  localities  along  the 
line  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway : 
VOL.  zxxn.-— 83    A 


The  figures  indicate  the  quality  of  the  coal 
in  the  river-valleys.  As  the  banks  of  the  streams 
are  very  high,  tiie  seams  are  all  exposed,  and 
can  be  worked  horizontally.  There  are  many 
smaller  seams,  both  above  and  below  the  main 
seams.  In  the  Bow  and  Belly  river  districts 
the  coal  is  somewhat  better  than  on  the  Souris. 
The  deep  river-valleys  are  found  only  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  prairie  steppes.  The  average 
height  of  the  second  steppe  is  about  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  escarpment  forming  its 
eastern  limit  crosses  the  boundary  at  Pembina 
mountain,  and  continues  northwesterly  by  the 
Blue  hills  of  the  Souris,  the  Blue  hills  of 
Brandon,  Riding,  Dock.  Porcupine,  and  Bas- 

auia  hills.  It  has  a  width  of  260  miles  along 
iie  49th  parallel,  terminating  about  the  104th 
meridian.  This  vast  undulating  plain,  having  a 
greater  elevation,  has  been  acted  on  by  the 
rivers  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  first 
plain.  On  a  near  approach  to  one  of  these 
rivers,  the  traveler  finds  himself  on  an  almost 

Eredpitous  embankment,  overlooking,  at  a 
eight  varying  between  60  and  860  feet,  a 
broad,  level  viuley,  from  600  to  6,200  yards  in 
width.  Through  the  "bottom  "  meanders  the 
stream,  its  surface  usually  some  five  or  ten  feet 
lower  than  the  valley,  unless  in  the  spring, 
when  the  "  bottom  "  becomes  one  great  lake 
or  river.  These  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slopes 
and  gravelly  knolls,  are  as  a  rule  well  timbered 
with  oak,  birch,  poplar,  aspen,  etc.  These 
'^  conl6es  *'  and  the  various  marshy  tracts  are 
the  only  effective  barriers  to  the  destructive 
prairie-fires  in  their  career  over  the  vast  plains. 
The  soil  of  this  steppe  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  first,  but  it  is  not  so  deep. 

As  the  second  steppe  differs  from  the  first, 
so  does  tiie  third  from  the  second.  Its  average 
height  is  about  2,000  feet,  and  its  breadth  along 
the  49th  parallel  about  466  miles.  The  section 
lying  immediately  along  the  line  is  not  consid- 
ered good  for  farming,  inasmuch  as  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  "  Great  American  Desert,"  or 
the  Coteau  de  Mutouri,  extends  for  about  fif- 
teen miles  into  Canada  for  nearly  eighty  miles 
along  the  boundary.  This  strip  is  almost  devoid 
of  vegetation,  its  chief  product  being  a  thin 
growth  of  cactus  and  stipa.  Immediately  north 
of  this  unfruitftil  tract,  and  stretching  far  away 
north  and  northwest  to  the  60th  parallel,  ex- 
tends in  one  almost  unbroken  prairie  a  great 
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fertile  belt.  The  northern  portions  are  in  some 
places  well  wooded.  The  soathem  is  indented 
with  deep  ri^er-vallejs,  often  very  broad,  and 
being  themselves  intersected  with  new  systems 
of  '*  coulees  "  and  gorges.  These  secondary 
systems  are  well  wooded. 

The  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  are  easily 
complied  with,  the  advantage  being  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  settler  as  is  consistent  with 
security  from  fraud  for  the  Government.  The 
whole  country  is  being  surveyed  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square,  each  containing  thirty- 
six  sections  of  640  acres.  These  are  Airther 
divided  into  quarter-sections  of  160  acres. 
Two  of  the  thirty-six  sections  are  set  apart 
for  school  purposes,  and  alternate  lots  within 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  railway  belong  to  the 
railway  company.  To  settlers  the  Government 
presents  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  on  condi- 
tions of  cultivation  and  actual  residence  for  at 
least  six  months  in  each  year  for  three  years. 
The  settler  may,  in  addition,  pre-empt  another 
quarter-section.    The  entire  820  acres  must  be 

Eartly  tilled  for  three  years,  at  which  time  the 
older  has  the  first  right  of  purchase  from  the 
Government  of  the  pre-empted  160  acres.  Be- 
fore an  alien  may  take  up  a  homestead,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  must  be  taken. 

43«Yenai6Ht. — Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  are  ail  governed  by  one  Lieutenant- 
Gk>vemor  and  Oouncil,  partly  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Gh>vemment,  and  partly  elected 
by  the  settlers.  The  present  capital  is  Regina, 
in  Assiniboia.  Justice  is  administered  in  the 
Territories  by  stipendiary  magistrates  and  the 
Northwest  mounted  police.  This  force  consists 
of  475  officers  and  men.  Its  chief  duties  are 
to  preserve  order  among  the  Indians,  prevent 
stealing,  and  suppress  the  liquor-traffic. 

EdioitlMi. — The  public-school  system  of  Mani- 
toba is  largely  modeled  on  that  of  Ontario,  and 
is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  twelve 
Protestants  and  nine  Roman  Catholics.  The 
appointments  are  for  three  years,  provision 
being  made  for  the  retirement  of  seven  mem- 
bers annually.  The  board  is  empowered  to 
resolve  itself  into  two  sections,  consisting  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  members  re- 
spectively, and  each  section  has  the  entire  man- 
agement of  all  the  schools  of  its  denomination 
throughout  the  province.  The  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  province  it- 
self, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
whicb  shows  the  attendance  at  the  Protestant 
public  schools : 


YKAR. 

No.  of 
•ehooU. 

AttMdaaoc. 

TEAR. 

N«.or 
■ckoolt. 

AttondukM. 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

16 
17 
17 
82 
26 
80 
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1.095 
1,108 
1,248 
1,695 
1,600 

1877 

1978 

,  1879 

,1880 

11881 

11882 

88 

50 

99 

101 

128 

182 

2.027 
2,670 
8,614 
8,785 
4,919 
6,972 

The  Normal  School  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments ;  that  for  Protestants  being  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Protestant  schools  of  Winnipeg, 
and  that  for  Roman  Catholics  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  St.  Boni- 
iace.  The  principal  of  the  Protestant  depart- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  visits  various 
parts  of  the  province  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  normal  insti- 
tutes. 

St.  Boniface  College  was  founded  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Selkirk  colonists,  for 
the  training  of  the  children  of  the  employes 
of  the  Northwest  Company.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  Parliament  in  1871,  and  is  io  a 
flourishing  condition. 

St.  John's  College,  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  Fort  Garry,  was  founded  many  years  ago. 
In  1866  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Bishop  of  Ru- 
pert's Land,  and  was  incorporated  in  1871. 
This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the 
English  Church. 

Manitoba  College  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  in  1871.  It  was  incorporated  un- 
der its  present  name  in  1878,  and  nas  rapidly 
risen  to  a  foremost  potdtion  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  was  established 
in  1877,  by  the  united  action  of  all  the  denomi- 
nations in  the  province.  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  agreed  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  only  one  degree-conferring  in- 
stitution in  the  province,  and  that  all  existing 
colleges  and  all  others  tbat  may  be  founded  in 
future  should  be  affiliated  with  it. 

HARIO,  CUui^pe,  Harjiili  de  GudUi,  an  Italian 
sinffer,  bom  in  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  Oct.  18, 1810; 
diea  in  Rome,  in  jDecember,  1888.  He  entered 
the  military  service  of  Sardinia,  but  soon  be- 
came ofifended  with  his  assignment,  and  offered 
Ms  resignation.  As  the  Government  refused 
to  accept  it,  he  ran  away.  He  had  received 
a  good  musical  education,  and,  having  a  fine 
tenor  voice,  he  soon  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  musical  world  of  Paris.  He  was  in  debt, 
and  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  French 
Opera  (assuming  the  name  of  Mario),  where  he 
made  his  dSbut  in  December,  1888,  in  ^*  Ro- 
bert le  Diable,"  and  achieved  immediate  success. 
The  next  year  he  sang  with  Rubini  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  he  soon  gained  recognition  as  the 
first  tenor  singer  on  the  stage.  He  visited  Rus- 
sia in  1845,  and  remained  there  five  years ;  then 
went  to  London  and  Paris,  singing  in  those  two 
cities  alternately  for  four  years.  For  some 
time  previous  to  this^  Grisi  had  lived  with  him 
as  his  wife,  and  finally  they  were  married.  In 
1854-'65  they  made  a  tour  through  the  United 
States,  and  sang  in  the  principal  cities.  Mario 
made  a  farewell  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Coven t  Garden,  London,  in  June,  1871 ;  but  in 
1872  he  made  another  concert  tour  in  the 
United  States.  By  tliis  time,  however,  his 
voice  had  begun  to  fail,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  singing  days  were  over. 
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Huiomftde  large  am  onnts  of  monejbyhis    5?"  V^ifSSTi'" t -"■■^:"    W«l.<i9ii 

profeRrion,  but  was  comparative);  poor  in  bis       d^j, Mdtim^Mt?"!!!. .™°'"|'*7'^        MjjiB  w 
old  age.   U«  bed  a  valaable  collection  ofDmnn-    Fnmoniiiur]rioiin«Lioirti:LtawDKi,tuoD 
•criptaand  autograph  a,  which  he  left  to  odo      ^.;^S^±^.T.T. ''""^     «^»5  tb 

of  his  tliree  daughters,  Mra.  Vanghan.  To«^f«eipi,torB«dj<«i«a tVM^maa 

For  the  flacal  year  1BB3  there 
were  DO  legislative  end  attendant 
expenses,  and  not  a  dollar  wm  car- 
ried ont  of  the  treainry  proper  to 
the  credit  of  the  sinkins  fiind  ; 
hence  the  large  balance  in  uie  tm»- 
ory  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Says  Qov.  Hamilton,  in  his  tnes- 
eage: 

It  appaan  thit  tbera  «u  daa  ft-om  the 
tmaui/ proper  lo  tha  fourEetnnl  louu 
the  lum  of  |l,G6S,S07.09  for  recvipM  r«- 
raivcd  trom  the  •P«<:isl  tuu»  laid  for  their 
eicluMVB  use.  There  u  but  (l»l, 190.48 
in  the  linking  Ibod  lo  Che  (nmerol  ao- 
oocnL  and  the  eutploi  in  the  treuurr  to 
meet  It,  ind  if  both  could  be  applied  to 
these  loaoi  there  iroutd  alill  be  left  a 
balsQce  of  $3T9,SS3.09  due  them  troai  the 


llthiilan^ni 


1  illeBBlfy  eit 


Hvagonoea  and  abiwea 

expnaalr  directed  that  the  revenues  ftom 
taxes  laid  b?  them  nbould  bo  spplied  to 
the  debt,  and  the  Coni^titutioii  expressly 
fhrbids  that  they  should  be  uteU  for  inr 
other  parpoae ;  yet  aeither  wu  observed. 
Had  they  iwen  regarded  *t  all,  there 
could  not  be  that  peferal  balance  in  the 
treisury  thst  is  nude  Co  appear  at  tha  end 
of  the  laat  Sscsl  year.  Tlist  ccQeral  bal- 
ance doca  not  belong  to  the  trestury 
proper.  It  should  be  to  tha  credit  of  (he 
sintinfc  fund  imd  invested  in  aecuridea 
for  the  payment  of  these  debts  as  (hey 

The  public  scliooli  got  but  tM8,»T0.1T 

for  the  Isat  fiscai  year,  when  ths  tax  for 

.„„   „™™~™ ...,    .„..„..- t  yielded  t616,0<M.7B.     The  diffa ranee  of 

log  were  the  Bute  officers  daring  the  year:  •Yii:*?nt^,^S  S^'il^m'ji?.'"'*  *" '^"""'"'' 

Governor.   William   T.  Hamilton,   Democrat;  ""dp*,  to  make  up  thU  surplus. 

Secretary  of  State,  Jamei  T.  Briscoe;  Treas-  The  proceeds  from  the  mternal  .mprove- 

arer,  Barnes  Compton;  Comptroller,  Thomas  ment  companies  a«  pledged  to  the  payment  of 

J.Keating;  Attorney-General,  C.J.M.Gwinn;  ^l"*  ^^b*  and  interest    These  have  also  to 

Adjutant-General,  J.  Wesley  Watkins;  Com-  '"S?  "*tv    j  w    J^k     4.  .       .  *i,         a     , 

miiioner  of  Laids,  WiUiam  H.  Haywood;  The  pahbc  debt  of  the  State  at^e  end  ol 

Tax   Commi8iioner,^Levin  Woolford ;'' Insnr:  the  last  fiscal  year  was  »]  ,2(19,832  89 

ance  Commissioner,  Jesse  K.  nines.   Jndiciary,  „  The  interest  on  the  pnhho  debt  for  the  last 

Court  of  AppeahiT    Chief ■  Justice,  James  L.  ^*^'\  year  was  »6«]0S.]6     For  the  present 

Burtal;  ABsociateJndgei,J.M.  Robinson,  John  *f,^ /*":■*'"' '°K  ^«P^  ^Ci,  1S84,  it  uill  be 

Ritchi^  L.  T.  H.  Irving,  R.  H.  Alvey.  Frederick  fCTS  588,88.  and  annuullj  thereafter,  until  re- 

Btone,  George  Tellott.  and  Oliver  MiUer.  dnction  of  debt.  |5B6^60  U 

fto^MM^The  condi.loD  of  the  treasnry  ii  .  The  productive  assets  of  the  State  in  internd 

ahown  by  the  tables  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  "nprovement  companies  at  the  end  of  the  last 

fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1883 ;  ^'^°^  J««f  (^8^^  "«  "  '""""'  = 

Tolilnnlplsdiirlnt  (belUealnar •i.On.nt  S8    guek  In  WuhlogtoD  BniKh SBOfiHO  00 

BaJsaea  in  (he  Deuury,  Scpt.fo.  ISJI SSS/M  *t     Btook  Is  Bammnn  and  I'ndartek  Tiim[ae  Com- 


» la  tb*  tnaniT,  Sept.  >(M«».. . 


BODillla  BaMmor*  ud  Ohio  Railroad  (Vm  pan)'.    866,000  00 
B«dt  la  Nortbani  Oclnl  Ballroad  Compux 

(oortjafa) 1,WO.OOO  00 

Total •S.HM^SIB  TO 


The  receipt*  into  the  treaanrj  for  the  jear       In  addition  to  thii  there  woa  a  partial  pay- 
vere  from  the  following  sources:  meot  ($86,000)  made  during  the  Ust  year  on 
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the  mortgage  of  the  Susqnelianna  and  Tide-  Messrs.  Smith  and  Mathews  subsequently 
water  Canal  paid  bjthe  Philadelphia  and  Read-  declined  nomination,  and  the  execntiye  com- 
ing Railroad  Company.  mittee  placed  in  nomination  James  C.  Molli- 
SUte  iBStttitlMk— The  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Asy-  kin,  of  Talbot  county,  and  Frank  U.  Stockett, 
lam  at  Frederick  has  been  receiving  an  annual  of  Annapolis,  for  the  respective  places, 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  its  support  Its  EMI«  BetinSi — At  the  election  in  Novem- 
last  report  shows  119  pupils  in  attendance,  ber,  the  Democratic  State  ticket  received  a 
The  House  of  Correction  is  a  large  annual  miy'ority.  The  following  is  the  vote : 
charge  upon  the  treasury.  Itpromises,  how- 
ever, financial  improvement.    There  were  170 


inmates  Sept.  80, 1881;  276,  Dec.  1,1888;  and    Governor 92,SM  80,tot 

840  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  Penitentiary    ^'^p^^*!?:-  •, S'JS         S'lS? 

is  self-sustaining.    The  average  annual  number    Attomiy^Dorai 88.757         80,mi 

of  prisoners  has  been  as  follows:  1876,  727;  The  Legislature,  to  meet  in  1884,  will  con- 

1877,  816;  1878,  939;  1879,  818;  1880,  648;  sist  of  14  Democrats  and  12  Republicans  in 

1881,  645;  1882,  510;  1888,  582.  the  Senate,  and  68  Democrats  and  28  Repub- 

CMteA  tf  Etodlwi*'— On  this  subject  Gov.  lioans  in  the  House. 

Hamilton  says :  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  Republican  sheriff 

The  late  reffistration  of  voters  was  conducted  with  was  elected  on  a  fusion  ticket  by  a  vote  of  27,- 

genenl  Mtisftction.    By  the  act  of  isas,  chapter  88,  839  against  26,542  for  the  Democratic  candi- 

^?^J:  S^SS^tr^  tuh^  ^^S'Sl^S'S  ^^  "^^^^  t^«  ^«^^^  Democratic  candidate 

SSCJ^p^^ng'i^JubJ^^  WM  chosen  Superior  Court  Clerk  by  a  vote  of 

eral  i^tration,  and  for  the  revimon  the  year  follow-  28,445  against  27,858  for  a  fusion  Democrat 

ing,  and  to  continue  until  the  present  aeasion,  when  In  October  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Democrat 

the  Governor  iapoquired  to  »PPoint  one  register  for  i^td  been  re-elected  mayor  over  the  citirons* 

each  ward  with  ayearly jalary  o? $500 ;  thoa  supereed-  candidate  by  a  vote  of  29,147  to  25.669.    For 

ing  the  groap  or  precinotal  registration  and  returning  *»■*""«••«  "J  !v     !^2^    ^  '       .,     **'»"y«'«     *y* 

tothe  old  ward  System.    The  objections  to  making  members  ot  the  City  Council  a  m%|onty  m 

this  a  salaried  office  ore  apparent  and  forcible^  and  a  sympathy  with  the  reformers  were  chosen, 

return  to  Uie  old  sj^stem  will  soon  and  certainly  re-  ]liflSACHD8ETT&    Stats  dtvennMit — ^The  fol- 

■nlt  in  the  accumulation  of  names  upon  the  registra-  lowinir  were  tba  ^tmtA  offiAAra  dnrinff  the  vaar  • 

tion-books,  and  with  them  all  the  oldabuses  of  >hich  ^^^^^n^^ia»^   V^»f\^^h^I.^f '. 

so  much  complaint  was  made.    I  recommend  that  the  w)vemor,   ilenjamm    t.  llntler,  l>eroocrat; 

law  be  so  amended  that  the  group  system  for  nviaion  lieutenant-Govemor,  Oliver  Ames ;  Secretary 

be  re-established.  of  State,  Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Treasurer,  Danid 

The  law  for  the  genOTsl  conduct  of  elections  should  A.  Gleason ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd ;   At- 

^^V^'^n'^^S^oT  appointed  to  office,  before  torney.Qenerd,  Edgar  J.  Sherman -Secretary 

taking  it  should  be  required  to  make  oath  that  he  had  of  Board  of  Education,  John  W.  Dickinson; 

not,  either  directiy  or  indirectly,  been  ffuil^  of  brib-  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  John  E. 

ery,  and  in  all  its  forms  to  be  prescribed  in  the  oath ;  Russell ;    Insurance  Commissioner,  Julius  L 

and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Constitution  Clarke,  sncoeeded  bv  John  K    Tarbox  •  Rail- 

rm.     'L^'      '^  •    *!.    a*  *   •      j-  *«  ^  Court :  Chief-Justicc,  Marcus  Morton ;   Asso- 

«f^SLS^  '^.S^^SI.P'^J^^  S*?*  Jortioe^Waldo'Colbarp.  Oliver  VeBdeB 

whether  State  or  national,  for  political  puipoees,  Hohnes,  Jr.,  Walbndge  A.  Field,  Charles  Dev- 

should  be  prohibited ;  all  interference  by  oflioe-nold-  ens,  William  Allen,  and  Charles  Allen. 

en  in  primary  meetings,  conventions,  and  in  eleo-  Legislative  SMtar— The  Legislature  convened 

pr'.Td'SrS^'fof  «^cU^''^»o'"4^  »"  -'"""Py  H  .nd  -djoorned  on  July  27th. 

force  an  observance  of  the  law.    This  prohibition  |°®  session  was  the  longest  on  record.    On 

should  be  especiiflly  applied  to  the  oyster,  the  in-  January  18th  George  F.  Hoar,  Repubhcan, 

speotion,  canal,  and  school  services  for  the  State,  and  was  reelected  United  States  Senator  by  a  vote 

to  tiie  police  ot  ^  city ;  and  in  addition  to  the  other  of  148  against  86  for  John  D.  Long,  Republi- 

SS!l^S>£^'2e'r&  can,  88  r  Samuel  W.Bowerman,^DemScrat, 

Party  ConvenUoiu.  —  The  Democratic   State  «nj^  ""•  others.       ,  ,     ^,     ^ 

/>i        '..           x^^  T»  ity    ■^^"•"^•»'""   K^w«ii«  jj^g      1^  approved  bv  the  Governor  nnm- 

Convention  met  m  Baltimore  on  September  k^*^^  qqk  ♦i!^! -rv^^Li  kl  <^  t^s^^^ 

19th.  ^d  nominated  the  f oUowing  tiXt :  ^^^tZiTos^Z^f^'^STs  i^Tt 

For  Governor,  Sobert  M.  MoLane,  of  Baltimore;  natnrA  wArA  4A  thA  nnmbAr  Anarf^  hAinir  97ft 

State  Comptroller,  J.  Frank  Turner,  of  Talbot ;  At^  nature  were  w,  ine  numoer  enactea  Deing^7». 

tomey-Geneial,  cWles  B.  Roberts,  of  Carroll.  ^y  the  requisite  votes,  a  injjonty  in  the  Sen- 

The  Republican  State  Convention  ako  met  f<f  *°^  two  thirds  m  the  House,  the  Ugis- 

in  Baltimore,  on  the  2rth  of  September,  and  ^*^°~,  P*«ff  tu^^^tJTJ''^'?^  ^ILS""^  "" 

nominated  the  following  ticket :  ?™??^™S;\^  the  Constitution  that  beginning 

w     n             TT  -L  T>  ^  li.       *  T>  1^.  in  1884,  State  elections  shall  occur  but  once  in 

For  Governor,  Hart  B.  Holton,  of  Baltimore  conn-  a__  -r^«,   ««j  av.*,  k«.«:««u»« -tUK  loaie  «!.& 

ty ;  Comptroller;  Washin^n  A.  Smith,  of  Dorehes-  \^^.  ^^^  and  that,  beginning  with  1886,  the 

ter  county ;  Attorney-General,  B.  Stookett  Mathews,  Legislature  shall  hold  biennial  sessions ;  it  also 

of  Baltimore  city.  provides  that  a  person  shall  be  eligible  as  Treaa- 
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vrer  and  Receiver-General  for  three  sncoesaiTe  case  ia  lesa  than  twenty-two.    Oar  conclusion 

terms,  and  no  more.    This  measure  mnst  he  act-  as  to  the  trastees  is  that  while  we  find  in  the 

ed  apon  favorably  by  the  Legislature  of  1884,  records  and  in  their  action  evidence  of  care- 

and  accepted  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  to  lessnesa,  we  do  not  find  anything  to  impeach 

become  a  portion  of  the  Constitution.  their  substantial  integrity  and  efBdency." 

The  session  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  FliiiMfw — ^There  are  no  temporary  loans  to 

number  of  bills  which  the  Governor  vetoed;  but  provide  for,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  of 

one  of  them  was  passed  over  the  veto,  the  large  the  funded  debt  daring  the  year. 

Democratic  minority  making  such  a  thing  im-    Fnndad  debt,  Jtn.  i.  isss $82^11,680  90 

possible  as  long  as  party  lines  were  maintained.  ^^^^l.'^S^/MkX^t^ 

After  the  first  trial  of  strength  there  was  a  Vi/:  coMt-defa&Beiou..........  |sn,ooo 

break  of  party  lines,  which  widened  aa  time    Boan^-AiBd  loan loaooo 

went  on,  several  of  these  vetoes  being  sustained  i.075,ooo  oo 

by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  thirds  in  their  favor.         Fondwl  d«bt,  Jaa.  i,  1884 |8],48fi,6eo  90 

That  on  which  most  time  was  spent  and  which  Scrip  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  ot  the  Coast- 
attracted  the  most  attention  was  relative  to  a  defense  loan  and  of  $2,000  of  the  Bounty-fund 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  loan,  now  outstanding,  will  be  paid  from  the 
Vaults  of  Boston.  sinking  funds,  on  presentation  to  the  Treasury 

The  length  of  the  session  was  chiefly  due  to  Department.     No  further  installment  of  the 

a  prolonged  investigation  by  a  ioint  committee  public  debt  will  be  due  and  payable  until  1888. 

of  the  two  houses  into  the  condition  and  man-  sinkiho  funds. 

agement  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbnry.    Amount  Jtn.  i,  1888 '. $16,044,2«8  w 

The  investigation,  comprising  sixty-five  hear-  fi«dac6d  by  payment  of  CuMt-de- 

inffs,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  three  and  K^SSd^  ii^iientWBoiiiity.fUiJd  '^"'^ 

a  half  months,  was  extraordinary  in  some  of      Iomi ]98,ooo 

its  features.  1.075,000  00 

The  special  charges  contained  in  Gov.  But-         Total |i^969,268  05 

ler*s  inaugural  address  were  as  follow :  Amount  of  tinkins  ftmd,  Jan.  1, 188A io,88«,i80  w 

Have  there   not  been  scandals^  public  and  well  Ineraaae $960,917  60 

known,  for  years  in  that  institation  ?    Waa  it  not        -,^,  .   .  ^ >■  .^  -.« m  ._^  — rr— — j 

cfaaiged,  and  never  denied,  that,  for  yeaw,  of  the  in-  ™J  ■■•  WfMmm.  Kaursaa  ami  HMSac  XUML 

fants  bom  in  or  sent  to  that  institution  more  than  90  — The  contracts  under  which  these  are  operated 

per  cent  died  as  such?  All  of  these  did  not  fill  an  in-  run  till  Oct.  1,  1887. 

fant  pauper's  TOve,  even;  for  it  can  be  shown  that  Total  fnoome  of  the  Btate  Ibr  the  y«ar  ending 

from  180  to  260mfant  corpses  were  annually  sold  as       fioptSO,  1888 ' T7!T  |S98,887  6S 

merchandiBe  to  a  single  medical  institution  in  the    Opantlng  expenses  same  period 168^14  08 

State,  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  each.    Many,  if  

not  ail,  came  flrom  thence,  besides  large  numbers  of  Neteamlngi ai80,878  16 

bodies  of  pauper  adults,  iumished  for  other  medical  jjJq  account  is  taken  in  this  connection  of  the 

purposes,  and  sold  as  merchani^  for  very  oom^^  Southern  Vermont  Kailroad,  which  is  under 

me  sums ;  and  that  done  secretly,  and  not  under  and  |^^.^  -  ,  „  a^.^  .^..^«i  ^e  «i  o  aaa  «,«^.i« 

in  aocoidknce  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which,  ^ease  for  a  fixed  rental  of  $13,000  yearly, 

under  certain  safcffwuds,  permit  almshouses  to  far-  Ezpraded  Ij  manager  in  eooitraetion,  same  pe- 

nldh  the  unclaimed  bodies  of  deceased  paupers  for  dis-    „  >J<>^  •  •  •  ■  v  •  -yx-  •  ;•  iv  •  •  vv J  'i •^515  S 

secting  purposes  to  surgeons  and  medfoal  whools,  ao-  »•»««•  « >>«*  ^^P*-  ^  ^^  unexp^ded  ....    142,967  96 

•ording  to  the  decert  and  hmnane  provision  of  the  Of  the  double  track  ordered  by  the  Legisla- 

statute.    Was  this  not  in  testimony  be^  a  grand  tnre,  and  continued  under  several  appropria- 

ft7i.fS.!Jor.SrSM£r^!l»l?SX2  ««-".  ^W  fOe,  have  Wncoinpleted  and 

it  took  the  phioe  of  parent  I    What  account,  even,  has  «re  now  in  actual  use.    It  is  expected  that  the 

ever  been  returned  of  the  price  of  this  merchandise  of  road-bed  will  be  ready  early  m   the  coming 

the  ghouls!    What  record  of  birth  or  death  or  burial-  summer.     No   considerable   expenditure  has 

^tea^i^**^  ~^  ^^^"  ^"^"^  ^  identified  or  ^een  required  in  the  tunnel  during  the  year. 

*^'**^®^ '  The  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  f  umish- 

Another  charge  was,  that  one  of  the  trustees  es  the  following  memorandum  as  to  the  fund- 
had  said  that  he  made  enough  out  of  the  com-  ed  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  railroad  and 
missions  on  what  was  bought  for  the  inbtitu-  tunnel : 

tion  to  pay  him  for  his  time.    Another  was,    isss—ApriiiBt |2,908,A6600 

that  the  salaries  of  the  State  institutiona  were  ,89„_J^^t!!**  V.V::              W.V.V.V.V.   wifii  « 

10  per  cent,  of  the  appropriations.  October  iit.*.*.*.' .*.'.*.  *.*.*.*.*.*.".*.*.'*. *.!*.!!!!!!     142,6&8  46 

A  minority  of  the  committee  reached  a  con-    ^^•^^ilfirt aSiS  SS 

dnsion  that  the  Governor's  charges  were  not  isoi— A^Siut ^! \ \ \ ! !!'.*.'.'.  1 !". ."i! i! !;*.!!.*!'. !     mfioo  00 

sustained,  and  their  report  was  approved  by  July  lit.....'!! 8.618,242  76 

the  Lef^slatnre.    In  relation  to  salaries  the  re-    ^^^^^JVit* :::"'::::'["::::::::'     SSooooo 

port  says:  *'*'  We  dispose  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  Oetoberist!.".!'..".!!. !!!'.*.!!!*.!!'..'!!!.".     40&I000  oo 

It  touches  this  institution  now,  by  stating  that    1894-Apriii8t aS'Soooo 

the  appropriation  for  the  Tewksbnry  Alms-  i896--j!nwJy  ut*.V.*.V.*'.*.*V.V.V.*'.V.V.V.;;.'   i.606;isi  76 

house  last  year  was  $98,000,  and  of  this  $20,-  Juiyiat i,800,oon  co 

000  went  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of   i»T-flepteinberm sto^ooom 

attendimts  and  nurses.    The  per  cent  in  this         Total Ii4,i98,028  20 
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Sinking  ftind  nMded  Jul  1, 1884 $10,609,880  60  iUiterateB  mftde  nineteen  and  six  tenths  per- 

On  band  Jan.  1.1884 ,^^t^  Cent;  but  four  fifths  of  the  foreign-bom  illiir 

Defteiency |4,&84,&96  81  erates  were  upward  oftwenty-one  yesftof  age. 

"  It  must  be  apparent,"  says  Governor  Rob-  .  8«^Itoiikfc-The  statement  to  Oct  1, 1888, 

inson  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1884,  ^  ^  follows : 

"  that  no  probable  increase  of  net  earnings  will    S°™?J  ^i  5"?Siv;i: sisiu 

meet  this  deficiency,  and  therefore  1  submit  to  TotS  ofdepoSSaT  ...'.*.'                     .  * .  $«»,6WyBMrS 

you  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  enter  upon  the  IncreaM  in  nnmba*  of  depoatton  dnxing  tha 

accumulation  of  the  sinking  funds,  or  in  some  in^JSaiitoidofd^^itodiriii'ti^^          $ii.M«,^  m 

other  practicable  way  to  provide  to  meet  the  _.           ,.,.        -  .i.    v     i    •             n       *• 

whole  debt  at  its  maturity."  ,  The  condition  of  the  banks  is  generally  satuK 

From  the  annual  abstract  of  polls,  property,  ^^^^7-    Owmg  to  the  gain  m  deposits,  and 

taxes,  etc.,  as  assessed  May  1, 1883,  an  increase  ^o  the  scarcity  of  other  authorized  securities, 

in  the  total  valuation  will  appear  to  the  amount  ^^y  banlw  have  largely  increased  their  loans 

of  $47,083,638,  of  which  136,686,927  is  in  real  <>^  P2j;^°«i,;®^^"jJ^-    ,      ^x.    c^u       -iv     i 

estate,  and  the  remainder  in  perscJnal  property.  ,  Mllilliu-The  entire  strength  of  the  miliUa  al- 

PollsT  d weUing  -  houses,  and  horses  have  in-  lo^^  }J  the  laws  now  m  force  is  834  officers 

creased,  while  cows  and  sheep  have  decreased.  ^^  ^1^86  enlisted  men.    In  the  service  at  the 

Compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  the  exhibit  Vreaont  time  there  are  806  officers  and  8,687 

of  improvement  is  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  e»^^  °^«°-    ^^^  Adjutant-General  reports : 

charge  that  Massachusetts  is  in  the  way  of  de-  TVjtai  amount  of  appropriations  controlled  br  the 

tArinrfliion  And  dfiOfl v  MlUtanr  Departraent  for  the  year  1888  Is $160,200  00 

leriorawon  ana  aeoay. r^^   total  expenditure  (including  all  contracts  to 


Knmber  of  polls 
Tbtal  yaluanon . . 


Number  of  horses 

Number  of  cows 

Number  of  dwelling-houses.. 


Ifftf  1,  1868. 


ST5,798 

|897,1M,983 

89,838 

158,900 

188,928 


date,  and  a  small  amount  estimated  to  coTsr 

Ib7l,l88>.  bills  to  come  in)  is  about U1,8S6  88 

From  the  latter  amount  should  be  deducted  the 

498,883  expenditures  on  account  of  war  reco^d^  sol- 

|1,781,S9T,0«1  diers' messenger  oocpB,eto T,846  06 

149.389  -««— •  t~.  

160.879  Learing  the  actual  expense $188^89 

S9iJ991 

A  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  military 


The  gain  in  the  population  of  the  State  dur-  knowledge  has  been  attained  by  ijbe  militia, 

ing  the  same  period  was  about  46  per  cent.  Healfli,  Luaey,  and  <%arityi — The  Legislature 

The  total  tax  for  State,  county,  city,  and  of  1870  accomplished  a  thorough  reorgoniza- 

town  purposes  for  1883  was  $26,323,432,  an  tion  of  the  administration  of  the  public  ciiari- 

amount  greater  than  the  total  for  any  other  ties  —  abolishing  some   boards,  consolidating 

year  except  1874.    It  needs  no  argument  to  others,  and    simplifying  the  whole   system, 

show  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  burden  re-  The  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity, 

suits  from  municipal  action  and  not  from  as-  as  then  and  now  constituted,  oonsuting  of 

sessment  by  the  General  Court.     The  State  nine  persons,  is  given  general  supervision  over 

tax  for  1888  was  $1,600,000.  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  the  State  Alms- 

EdicatlMt— During  1888  there  was  raised  by  house,  the  State  Workhouse,  the  State  Primary 

taxation,  for  all  common-school  purposes,  the  School,  the  State  Reform  School,  and  the  State 

sum  of  $6,499,717.88.    Add  to  this  the  income  Industrial  School.    Other  powers,  ample  and 

from  funds  and  other  sources,  $313,468.19,  and  specific,  are  granted,  enabling  the  bonrd  to 

you  have  a  total  of  $6,818,186.02.    This  sum  hold   substantial  control  over  those  institu- 

supported  6,246  schools  of  the  different  grades,  tions,  and  over  other  matters  committed  to  it. 

paying  for  the  services  of  9,236  teachers,  and  Oov.  Robinson  says:  '*  I  have  been  urged  to 

affording  instruction  to  836,872  pupils,  whose  recommend  to  you  an  abolition  of  the  board, 

percentage  of  attendance  was  88*72.    All  the  and  the  creation  of  two  or  three  in  its  stead, 

schools  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  kept  But,  after  much  reflection  and  extended  in- 

in  operation  the  average  time  of  eight  months  quiry,  I  must  withhold  that  recommendation 

and  nineteen  days,  the  law  reouiring  for  all  for  the  present." 

grades  below  the  high-school  only  ax  months.  State  IistltatiMis.— There  is  an  imperative  de- 

Thirty-seven  cities  and  towns  have  supported  mand  for  increased  accommodations  for  the 

evening-schools,  having  11,112  scholars.    Nine-  insane.    The  hospitals  are  crowded,  and  hun- 

ty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population  have  dreds  of  inmates  are  compelled  to  occupy  tem- 

the  privileges  of  high-school  instruction.  porary  cots  or  beds  in  tbe  corridors  and  upon 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  for  public  the  floon.    The  Governor  believes  that  great 

schools,  Massachusetts  expended  in  1883,  for  economy  of  room  is  possible  under  a  wise  sys- 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  tern  of  classification,  separating  the  harmless, 

children  at  the  State  Primary  School,  the  boys  the  criminal,  and  tiie  dangerous,  and  under 

at  the  Reform  School,  and  the  girls  at  the  In-  other  improved  arrangements  which  profes- 

dustrial  School,  more  l^an  $180,000.  sional  knowledge  and  experience  will  advise. 

Out  of  the  whole  population  of  1,788,086,  in  The  financial  affairs  of  the  hospitals  are  re- 

1880,  only  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  were  ported  in  excellent  condition.    The  surplus  ao- 

native-born  illiterates,  less  than  that  of  any  eomulated  at  Taunton,  Worcester,  and  North- 

oUier  people  in  the  world.    The  foreign-born  ampton  has  been  increased,  while  at  Danvers 
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the  Treasurer's  report  shows  a  halanoe  of  $1,- 
172.14,  so  that  the  $10,000  for  an  anticipated 
deficiency  has  been  added  to  the  surplus. 

The  demand  for  the  abolishment  of  the  *In- 
dnstrial  School  appears  to  be  based  solely  on 
the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  girls  there 
is  small,  being  only  from  sixty-seven  to  sev- 
enty-six during  the  last  four  years.  No  one 
appears  to  doubt  the  helpful  influences  of  the 
school  and  of  its  system  of  auxiliary  visitation ; 
but  it  is  said  to  cost  too  much. 

Ike  Ufuer  Uw.r^The  act  of  1875  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  amended 
subsequently,  continues  in  force.  Under  the 
local-option  provisions^  the  will  of  the  people 
in  the  different  municipalities  is  annually  ex- 
pressed for  or  against  the  issuing  of  licenses. 
From  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  votes  in 
1882  and  1888,  we  present  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Nmnber  of  town«  that  voted  for  lloeiiM. . 
Number  of  ddea  that  voted  for  Ucodm.  . . 
Vninber  of  towns  thftt  voted  agaliut  N- 


Kiimber  of  dtlat  that  voted  agalut  Uoense 


1888. 


16 

2M 

5 


1888. 


Tl 
14 


8 


The  total  number  of  votes  **  Yes  "  and  "  No  " 
in  the  State  was-^ 


Y«. 

No. 

1882 

8a288 
94,094 

78,906 

1688 

82,505 

For  license  fees  the  receipts  of  the  Common- 
wealth amount  to-^ 

1888 I648J15  98 

1888 887,108  80 

Wbuin*  Notwithstanding  the  heayy  losses 
in  the  Gloucester  fisheries— 17  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,119  tons—there  was  a  substantia)  in- 
crease in  the  fishing  tonnage.  During  the  rear 
a  number  of  new  vessels  were  built  and  auded 
to  the  fleet,  the  increase  being  larger  than  for 
any  other  year  since  1876 — namely,  46  vessels, 
aggregating  8,686  tons.  The  mackerel-flshery. 
on  which  great  reliance  is  placed,  was  attended 
by  a  light  catch,  which  was  not  counterbal- 
anced by  enhanced  prices. 

The  "  Whalemen^s  Shipping  List,"  of  New 
Bedford,  has  published  its  annual  review  of  the 
whale-fishery.  The  failure  of  the  Arctic  sea- 
son, with  small  catches  in  other  localities, 
brought' but  small  remuneration  t-o  those  who 
risked  their  capital  in  the  whale-fishery.  The 
fleet  now  numbers  126  vessels  of  all  classes 
hailing  from  Atlantic  ports,  against  138  a  year 
ago,  and  19  from  San  Francisco,  as  against  8 
liwt  year.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  m 
sperm-whaling  has  considerably  diminished. 

Of  the  144  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  94  belong  in  the  district  of  New  Bed- 
ford, 7  in  Edgartown,  12  in  Provincetown,  4 
in  Boston,  6  in  New  London,  and  2  in  Stoning- 
ton.  The  other  19  hail  from  San  Francifco. 
Che  total  tonnage  of  the  fieet  is  88,119. 


Dlvtrce. — Gov.  Robinson,  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  says : 

Up  to  I860,  Aill  divorce  was  permitted  in  this  State 
for  five  grounds  only — adultery,  impotency,  union  for 
three  years  with  a  religious  sect  denying  the  validity 
of  marriage,  imprisonment  at  hard  laoor  for  live  rears, 
and  desertion  for  five  oonsecutive  yean  to  the  aeeert- 
ing  as  well  as  to  the  deserted  party,  with  the  proviso, 
however,  that  divorce  to  the  deserting  party  should 
be  limited  to  cases  in  which  it  was  provea  that  the  de- 
sertion was  for  extreme  cruelty,  or, In  case  of  the  wife, 
negleot  by  her  husband  to  provide.  The  laws  at  pres- 
ent allow  absolute  divorce  for  four  other  causes  than 
those  just  enumerated:  extreme  cruelty,  gross  and 
confirmed  habits  of  intoxication,  cruel  ana  abusive 
treatment,  and  neglect  to  provide.  The  laws  rebting 
to  remarriage  have  also  been  so  modified  that  the 
guilty  party  against  whom  a  divorce  has  been  pro- 
cured, even  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  is  allowed  to 
manr  again  at  the  expiration  of  a  otfrtam  period. 

While  the  number  of  marriages  increased  tYt>m  10,- 
878  in  1868  to  17,684  in  1882,  or  62*6  per  cent.,  and 
the  population  increased  68 '4  ^r  cent,  the  number  of 
^vorces  rose  in  the  same  period  from  207  to  615,  or 
147*6  per  cent  During  the  last  ten  years  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  has  been  7*6  per 
cent,  against  14*7  per  cent  for  divorces.  Dunng 
these  twenty  years  it  appears  that  86*6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  divorcee  were  for  adultery  and  42*6 
per  cent  wore  for  desertion,  or  79  per  cent  for  the  two 
causes  combined.  The  laigeet  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  divorces  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties,  and  the  small- 
est in  Suffolk. 

WsMCi  In  Ofltoe»— In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Gov.  Butler  undertook  to  remove  from 
ofiice  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity, 
on  the  ground  that  a  woman  was  not  eligible 
to  the  office.  The  Couucil  refused  to  concur 
in  this  view,  and  the  opinion  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  asked.  On 
the  19th  of  November  their  opinion  was  given, 
of  which  the  essential  portions  follow : 

The  statute  of  1879,  chapter  891,  in  the  second  sec- 
tion provides  that  *^  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  shall  appoint  nine  persons  who 
shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Hralth,  Lunacy,  and 
Charity.'*  The  principal  quesUon  presented  to  us  fo 
whether  under  this  statute  it  was  competent  for  the 
Governor,  with  the  adnoe  and  consent  of  tiie  Council, 
to  appoint  a  woman  as  a  member  of  such  board. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  a  statute, 
duly  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  that  wom- 
en may  be  appointed  memoen  of  such  board.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  one  merely  of  the  construction 
of  the  statute  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Ledshiture. 
The  word  **  persons  "  in  itB  natural  and  usujQ  vilifi- 
cation includes  women  as  well  as  men.  Throughout 
oar  statutes,  and  particularly  in  those  relating  to  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  it  is  constantly  used  in  a  sense 
which  necessarily  includes  both  sexes.  In  other  puts 
of  the  statute  we  are  considering  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  which  clearly  includes  women.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  in  Hobinson's  case,  reported  in  181  Mass., 
S76,  does  not.  in  our  judgment,  conflict  with  this  con- 
struction. That  decision  was  tnat  under  the  statute  of 
1876,  chapter  197.  which  provides  that  a  citizen  of  this 
State  of  the  age  or  twenty-one  yean  and  of  good  moral 
character  may  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney, 
an  unmarriea  woman  was  not  entitled  to  be  so  admit* 
ted.  Then  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  statute  of  1876  and  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  expressed  therein.  The  Court  considered 
that  by  the  common  law,  and  the  unbroken  usage  of 
this  CommonweBltii  under  it,  women  were  not  oompe« 
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tent  to  act  as  attome^a-nt-law ;  that  althooffh  the  D.  Robinson,  of  Ofaioopee,  160,092;  Benjamin 

word  "  citizen,"  used  in  its  most  common  and  com-  y,  Butler,  of  Lowell,  160,228 :  Oliarlee  Almy, 

prehensive8enBe,includedwomcn,yet  the  Legislature  ^/ xr^-,  o^wi^-^-^i    i  mi 

m  the  statute  under  consideration  was  not  presumed  "^  aI?^  '^f^^^X'    *    AV    -n         .-      ^         -i  .r 

to  intend  to  use  it  aa  including  women,  because  such  ^^  the  8  members  oi  tne  iLxeoati^e  tK>ancil,  o 

construction  would  reverse  the  policy  of  its  predeces-  are  Kepublicans  and  8  are  Democrats. 

sors  and  introduce  a  fiindamentalchanffe  in  loug-eetab-  Jn  the  Senate  there  are  26  Republicans,  14 

Ibhcd  pnnaplee  of  law    These  oonsiJenitions,  which  Democrats,  and  1  Independent  Democrat. 

were  controlling  in  that  case,  have  no  application  to         r    *u    u  ai.     ^  K. a  on  o ui: na 

the  question  before  us.    The  statute  of  18%  does  not,  ^  ^^  the  House  there  are  187  Republicans,  92 

upon  the  construction  we  give  it,  introduce  any  new  Democrats,  8  Greenbackers,  6  InaepMidenti«,  1 

policy  or  make  any  change  in  established  principles  Independent  Republican,  and  1  Independent 

of  law.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Democrat 

'~wTr"S;^^o'^tS>'r?ndffi;~vW<».ofthe  .  MBriui«OT.    !»«  «4  8toA-A  new  con- 

second  section  of  chapter  291  of  the  acts  of  1879,  it  was  tinnous  direct  process  for  the  aepbospnonza- 

competent  for  the  Gtovemor^  with  the  advice  and  con-  tion  of  iron  in  a  charcoal-furnace  is  described 


and  continue  in  office  the  members  of  ^e  board  dur-  process,  formerly  used  in  Sweden  to  produce 

ing  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed.  excellent  iron,  was  intermittent  and  CTOensive, 

Party  CMnreitf«i8. — ^The  Republican  State  Oon-  involving  a  large  waste  of  fuel,  and  had  to  give 

vention  met  in  Worcester  on  the  19th  of  Sep-  way  to  blast  processes.    These,  being  adapted 

tember,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  only  to  ores  weak  in  pbosphorua,  precluded 

For  Oovemor,  Qeorge  D.  Robinson;  Lieuten-  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnetic 

ant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames;  Secretary  of  State,  ores  of  Sweden.    It  is  clear  that  if  the  process 

Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Treasurer,  Daniel  A.  Glea-  of  conversion  takes  place  in  a  shaft,  as  in  a 

son ;  Attorney-General,  Edgar  J.  Sherman ;  blast-furnace,  without  the  temperature  becom- 

Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd.  ing  so  great  as  to  effect  any  coalescence  or 

The  Prohibitory  State  Oonvention  met  in  complete  smelting,  and  the  mass  is,  at  this 

Boston  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  nomi-  stage,  transferred  in  a  convenient  manner  to 

nated  the  foUowing  ticket :    For  Governor,  a  hearth  where  the  further  process  of  fusing 

Obarles  Almy,  of  New  Bedford ;  Lieutenant-  the  iron  particles  can  take  place,  the  process 

Governor,  John  Blackmer,  of  Springfield;  Sec-  will  at  once  become  continuous  and  direct, 

retary  of  State,  Solomon  F.  Root,  of  Barre ;  and  will  have  the  advantages  of  saving  fuel 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Thomas  J.  and  removing  impurities  in  the  bloom  at  the 

Lothrop,  of  Taunton ;  Auditor,  Jonathan  Buck,  same  time.    The  furnace  can  be  kept  closed 

of  Gloucester ;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  M.  during  the  operation,  so  that  the  reduction  by 

Fairfield,  of  Maiden.  hot  carbonic  oxide  may  proceed  continuously. 

The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  met  in  The  furnace  at  Nyhammar  consists  of  a  reduc- 

Springfield  on  the  25th  of  Sentember,  and  tion-shaft  connected  with  the  hearths  by  small 

nominated  the  foUowing  ticket:  !•  or  Governor,  culverts.    These  hearths  can  be  dosed,  having 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell;  Lieutenant-  heavy  dampers  so  balanced  as  to  be  easily 

Governor,  Frederick  0.  Prince,  of  Boston ;  raised  and  lowered,  with  boles  in  their  lower 

Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Marsh,  of  Spring-  part,  by  which  the  sases  generated  by  the  fuel 

field ;  Auditor,  John  Hopkins,  of  Millbnry ;  may  pass  through  the  shaft  and  thus  act  the 

Treasurer,  0.  H.  Inzalls,  of  North  Adams;  At-  part  of  gas  in  an  ordinary  blast-furnace.  Cfaar- 

torney-General,  J.  W .  Oummings,  of  Fall  river,  coal  and  iron  are  charged  in  the  shaft  of  the 

Mr.  Prince  declined,  as  did  also  Samuel  A.  furnace  in  proper  proportions.    The  ore  will 

B.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  substituted  by  the  State  then,  as  it  settles  in  the  shaft,  be  subjected  to 

Committee,  which  finally  placed  James  S.  Grin-  the  same  process  of  convernon  as  in  the  ordi- 

nell,  of  Springfield,  in  nomination.  nary  reduction-zone  of  a  biast-ftimace.    When 

On  the  same  day  the  Greenback-Labor  party  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  spongy  iron  to  an- 

held  its  State  Convention  in  Boston,  and  nomi-  other  hearth,  the  raking-down,  which  is  kept  up 

nated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  Ben-  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  furnace  always 

jamin  F.Butler;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  well  filled  with  charoosl  and  iron  until  the 

Howes,  of  Worcester;  for  Secretary  of  State,  smelting  is  nearly  effected,  is  stopped;  a  hook 

Nicholas  Furlong,  of  Boston ;   for  Treasurer  is  passed  through  the  upper  holes  of  the  damp- 

and  Receiver-General,  Wilbur  F.  Whitney,  of  ers  of  the  culvert  through  which  the  raking- 

Ashburnbam ;   for  Auditor,  A.  H.  Wood,  of  down  is  performed,  and  the  bloom  is  allowed 

Lunenburg;  for  Attorney-General,  George  Fos-  to  go  down  into  the  hearth.    It  may  then 

ter,  of  Lynn.  be  easily  broken  up  when  one  of  the  damp* 

N.  S.  Gushing,  of  MiddIeboro\  was  after-  ers  is  opened.    One  fire-place  should  always 

ward  substituted  for  Mr.  Howes,  and  Hiram  be  kept  charged  during  the  operation,  so  as 

W.K.  Eastman,  of  Lawrence,  for  Mr.  Whitney,  to  maintain  a  gas  pressure  in   the   furnace 

EtodlfB  Eetuvs. — At  the  election  in  Novem-  constantly  higher  than  the  pressure  of  air 

her,  the  Republican  ticket  received  a  mi^jority.  from  without,  in  order  to  prevent  all  suo> 

The  following  is  the  vote  for  Governor :  George  tion  of  air  through  the  open  hearth.    Ajb 
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as  the  bloom  is  removed  and  the  hearth  is  *16 ;  the  snlphnr  from  1*61  to  *88 ;  the  phos- 
cleaned  oat,  it  is  again  closed  and  refilled  with  phoras  from  1*76  to  1*10;  the  manganese  to  nil; 
charcoal  and  iron,  by  raking  down  from  the  the  combined  carbon  to  *62 ;  and  the  graphite 
shaft  as  before,  and  the  blast  is  turned  on.  In  to  '17.  At  the  same  time,  the  ontpnt  from  the 
the  same  way,  the  process  may  be  alternated  fnmaoe  was  increased  enormonsly,  and  the 
with  the  other  hearths.  A  considerable  ad-  quantity  of  fuel  required  was  decreased  in  a 
vantage  to  the  practical  utility  of  this  ftirnace  corresponding  ratio.  Mr.  Ball  has  not  yet 
is  the  great  ease  with  which  the  raking-down,  erected  his  furnace  on  a  commercial  scale,  but 
or  any  other  operation  which  may  be  required  is  awaiting  the  perfection  of  improvements  in 
in  the  hearth  while  the  blast  is  on,  is  efiTected.  his  calcining  oven  for  heating  the  ore  and  6 ax, 
With  a  little  practice,  which  an  unskiUed  la-  and  in  the  air-heating  stoves  and  gas-prodncen». 
borer  may  acquire  in  a  very  short  time,  it  is  He  is  confident,  however,  that  with  the  enor- 
possible  to  charge  and  rake  charcoal  and  ores  mous  increase  of  the  output  of  the  furnace  and 
uniformly  down,  an  advantage  embodying  a  the  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
oheck  whereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  sumed,  which  he  has  demonstrated,  iron  or 
in  the  furnace  may  be  kept  perfectly  even,  steel  ingots  can  be  produced  by  his  system  in 
The  heat  thrown  out  by  the  furnace  was  small,  any  district  at  a  cost  much  lower  than  the  most 
and  the  work  of  operating  it  was  so  simple  as  inferior  pig  iron  under  the  present  systems. 
to  render  the  managers  comparatively  inde-  htU.  aad  SUrer. — Mr.  Carl  Henrich,  while 
pendent  of  skilled  workmen.  In  most  of  the  smelting  at  the  Benson  Smelting  Works  in  Ari- 
experiments  two  barrels,  or  12*6  cubic  feet,  of  zona,  for  lead-silver  bullion,  had  to  use  as  a  lead- 
charcoal  to  8  cwt.  of  ore  were  used ;  but  toward  ore  a  sulphate  of  lead  (anglesite)  with  occasional 
the  finish,  the  quantity  of  ore  was  reduced  to  lumps  of  galena.  He  had  also  received  for  re- 
2  cwt.  When  tested,  the  iron  made  by  this  duction  an  ore  high  in  silver,  carrying  about 
process  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  red-  26  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites,  with  oxide  of  iron 
shortness  or  brittieness;  its  elasticity  was  satis-  ana  quartz  or  silicates.  Finding  the  old  meth- 
factory  and  compared  well  with  that  of  the  od  of  reducing  anglesite  to  sulphide  of  lead  and 
class  of  pig-iron  made  by  the  J/ancashire  pro-  then  precipitating  the  lead  by  metallic  iron  to 
cess.  The  process  is  well  adapted  to  resmelt-  be  very  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  ouan- 
ing  by  the  Martin  process.  According  to  Prof,  tity  of  silver-bearing  matte  produced,  ana  the 
Sftmstrdm^s  estimates,  16  tons  of  good  merchant  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an  impossibil- 
iron,  containing  an  average  of  0*08  of  phos-  ity,  of  making  a  slag  f^ee  from  lead,  he  made 
phorus,  were  made  by  it  fW>m  27  tons  of  ore  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  anglesite  by 
containing  0*91  of  phosphorus,  with  an  expen-  the  action  of  iron  pyrites  with  silica.  Acting 
diture  of  about  600  barrels  of  charcoal  and  a  upon  the  calculation  that  the  reducing  power 
loss  of  iron  amounting  to  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  pyrites  would  be  about  five  times  that 
In  Bull's  direct  process,  no  solid  carbon  is  of  the  galena,  he  found  that,  by  nutting  togeth- 
a«ed  in  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  made  with  er,  in  round  numbers,  860  pounas  of  the  angle- 
iron  -  ore  and  flux — ^usually  limestone— only,  site-ore  (estimated  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
while  the  furnace  is  worked  exclusively  with  galena  and  76  per  cent  of  anglesite)  with  100 
gas,  which  is  delivered  to  it  in  a  very  highly  pounds  of  the  silver-ore  carrying  iron  pyrites, 
heated  state  direct  from  the  producers.  Highly  the  two  ores  would  reduce  each  other  and  the 
heated  air  is  also  introduced  in  sufficient  quan-  sulphur  would  be  removed  in  the  form  of  sul- 
tities  to  bum  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  gas  and  phuroos  acid  (SOi),  with  the  production  of  very 
maintain  the  furnace  at  the  high  temperature  little  matte. 

necessary  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of  the  iron  Cepper. — Heap-roasting  of  copper-bearing  py- 
or  steel  and  cinder  in  a  fluid  stAte.  The  gases  rites  has  been  practiced  at  nine  different  mines 
rising  through  the  ore  and  flux  under  this  sys-  lying  along  the  ore  belt  from  North  Alabama  to 
tern  are  car^nic  oxide  and  hydrogen  in  equal  Central  Vermont,  but  can  be  said  to  have  en- 
voi nmes,  together  with  the  nitrogen  derived  tirely  succeeded  only  at  two  neighboring  mines 
from  the  air  which  has  been  blown  into  the  lying  in  Central  Vermont.  The  bed  upon  which 
fnmaoe.  These  gases  being  produced  entirely  the  ore  is  roasted,  having  to  be  well  drained, 
outside  of  the  furnace,  there  is  no  zone  of  gasi-  is  constructed  precisely  like  the  traffic-way  of 
fication  within  it,  but  only  the  zones  of  fusion,  a  city  street.  The  plan  of  the  heap  is  laid  off 
reduction,  and  carbonization  have  to  be  pro-  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  24  feet  wide 
vided  for.  The  zone  of  preparation,  in  which  and  60  feet  long,  and  wood— common  split 
the  ore,  fael,  and  flux  are  freed  from  their  moist-  fuel-wood  is  the  best — is  piled  nine  inches  deep 
nre  and  the  temperature  of  the  ore  is  raised  all  over  the  plan.  The  ore  is  piled  upon  this 
to  the  reduction-point,  is  also  removed  from  and  carefully  arranged  in  successive  layers  till 
the  ibrnace  to  a  special  apparatus.  Experi-  a  bed  seven  feet  thick  is  formed.  One  foot  of 
ments  in  the  operation  of  this  system  were  **  ragging,"  or  the  coarser  part  of  ore  that  has 
made  by  the  Soci6t6  John  Cockerill  at  Sera^  passed  through  a  screen  of  holes  H  inch  in 
ing,  Belgium,  in  1881.  With  an  ordinary  blast-  diameter,  is  laid  over  this,  and  the  fire  is  start- 
furaace  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  ed.  As  soon  as  the  ore  has  ignited,  from  the 
twenty-one  feet  high,  it  was  found  possible  to  ground  one  foot  upward,  *^  fines,'*  or  that  part 
reduce  the  silicon  in  the  product  from  8*40  to  of  the  ore  which  nas  passed  through  a  screen 
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with  meshes  of  one  third  of  an  inch,  are  shov-  has  a  very  constant  composition,  varying  as 

eled  on  the  heap  and  constantly  added,  so  as  follows:  Oopper,  from  98*05  to  98'08 ;  sulphnr, 

to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  outside  nearly  from  '09  to  *08 ;  and  iron,  from  *06  to  -04. 
endurable  to  the  hand.    In  about  ten  days,  no       NIekcL — Mr.  William  P.  Blake,  in  a  paper 

part  of  the  heap  having  been  allowed  to  fuse,  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 

no  more  attention  will  be  needed;  and  in  Engineers  at  Boston,  recounts  some  of  the  ad- 

about  eleven  weeks  the  mass  will  be  ready  to  vances  in  the  metallurgy  of  nickel  that  have 

remove  to  the  furnace.    If  the  operation  has  been  made  in  this  country.    For  some  time 

been  successfully  performed,  out  of  850  short  after  its  discovery  by  Gronstedt  in  1751,  nickel 

tons  of  ore  put  in  the  heap,  not  more  than  received  no  applications,  and  remained  com- 

twenty  tons  will  require  any  further  roasting,  paratively  unloiown.    Inasmuch  as  nickel  first 

At  the  Ely  mine,  Yershire,  Vt.,  and  the  Eliz-  became  known  in  the  industrial  arts  in  an  al- 

abeth  mine,  Strafford,  Vt.,  the  entire  heaps  loy,  there  were  no  special  attempts  to  produce 

are  smelted,  and  none  of  the  ore  requires  re-  the  metal  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity.    The 

roasting.  nickel  silver  of  commerce  answered  all  the  ez- 

The  X)oet3ch  process  for  the  extraction  of  isting  demands,  and  was  of  course  much  easier 
copper  has  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  by  the  to  make,  and  cheaper  than  the  pure  nickel 
Bio  Tinto  company  for  several  years.  Its  es-  It  found  a  large  use  as  a  substitute  fur  silver- 
sential  features  are  as  follow :  The  raw  ore,  ware,  especially  when  the  new  art  of  electro- 
broken  to  a  uniform  size  of  about  0*4  of  an  inch,  plating  was  developed,  and  is  to  this  day  the 
is  piled  in  heaps  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high,  most  desirable  alloy  for  plating.  The  use  of 
in  which  channels  are  left  along  the  bottom  nickel  alloy  for  small  or  subsidiary  coins  next 
and  vertical  draught-holes  are  provided  for.  made  an  increased  demand  for  nickel.  Tenta- 
About  two  per  cent  of  salt  is  scattered  over  the  tive  efforts  were  made  by  Dr.  Feuchtwanger, 
top  of  the  pile,  which  is  about  45  feet  wide.  A  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1887,  and  he  actually 
basin  for  the  leaching  fluid,  about  thirty  feet  issued  many  small  one-cent  and  three-cent 
square,  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  into  pieces,  made  of  a  nickel  alloy.  Switzerland 
w hich  the  solution  obtained  after  the  precipita-  commenced  using  nickel-alloy  coins  in  1850; 
tion  of  the  copper,  subsequently  saturated  with  the  United  States  in  1857,  though  sample  coint*, 
chlorine,  is  allowed  to  flow.  Trickling  through  one-cent  pieces,  had  been  made  by  Pro£  James 
the  ore,  the  solution  acts  upon  the  copper,  and  0.  Booth  at  Philadelphia  in  1858.  ■  Nickel-ore 
is  gathered  in  gutters,  conducted  to  tanks,  and  is  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
miule  to  flow  through  long  sluices,  where  the  mineral-bearing  portions  of  the  United  States 
copper  is  precipitated  with  metallic  iron.  The  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  commonly 
precipitate  is  dried  on  hot  iron  plates,  and  the  associated  with  chrome-ores  from  Canada  to 
solution,  after  precipitation,  is  dropped  through  Maryland,  and  equally  with  the  chrome-ores 
a  coke-tower,  where  it  is  met  by  an  ascending  of  the  Faciflc  slope.  The  chief  supply  of  nickel 
current  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydroohlo-  for  the  United  States  has  been  obtained  from 
ric  acid.  Lancaster  Gap,  Pa.    This  locality  was  worked 

Experiments  begun  at  Y^ddnes  in  1880  for  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Prof.  James  G.  Booth 
applying  the  Bessemer  process  to  the  reduc-  and  others.  About  ten  years  later  Mr.  Joseph 
tion  of  copper  were  unsuccessful  as  long  as  Wharton  purchased  the  works,  and  established 
the  ordinary  Bessemer  converter,  with  its  the  industry  at  Oamden,  N.  J.,  where  it  has 
vertical  tuyeres,  was  used,  on  account  of  the  since  been  carried  forward.  But  Mr.  Wharton, 
premature  cooling  of  the  copper  before  the  not  being  content  with  the  production  of  im- 
iron  and  sulphur  were  entirely  eliminated,  pure  nickel,  early  commenced  experimenting 
Horizontal  tuyeres  having  been  substituted  for  to  determine  whether  nickel  could  not  be  pro- 
vertical  ones,  so  that  the  blast  was  forced  into  duced  in  a  pure  and  malleable  condition,  sus- 
the  bath  at  a  point  above  the  bottom  of  the  oeptible  of  being  worked  in  nearly  the  same 
converter,  the  results  were  at  once  improved,  manner  as  iron.  In  1873  Mr.  Wharton  sent  to 
and  it  was  found  very  easy  to  convert  copper  the  Vienna  Exhibition  a  sample  of  nickel  in 
matte  rapidly  into  blister-copper  containing  the  form  of  axles  and  axle-bearing,  and  at  the 
only  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  he  exhibited 
foreign  substances.  The  process  has  been  car-  a  remarkable  series  of  objects  made  of  wrought 
ried  out  on  a  working  scale  in  the  old  Boyal  nieheL  The  judges  reported  the  exhibit  to  the 
foundry  at  Eguilles,  near  Sorgues.  The  op-  commission  as  worthy  of  an  a  wan]  in  the 
oration  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  following  terms :  '^  A  fine  collection  of  nickel 
in  the  Bessemer  steel  converter.  When  the  ores  from  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  with  nickel- 
matte  treated  is  very  poor,  casting  must  be  matte,  metallic  nickel  in  grains  and  cubes,  and 
proceeded  with  at  once,  otherwise  a  violent  manufactured  nickel,  both  cast  and  wrought; 
reaction  is  liable  to  take  place,  but  with  rich  nickel  magnets  and  magnetic  needles,  oast  co- 
mattes  it  goes  on  without  any  difficulty.  Arse-  bait,  electro-plating  with  nickel  and  cobalt, 
nic  and  antimony  are  eliminated ;  cobalt  is  and  salts  and  oxides  of  both  tiiese  metals ;  the 
partly  scorified  and  partly  remains  with  the  whole  showing  a  remarkable  degree  of  prog- 
copper  ;  and  nickel  and  bismuth  are  both  con-  ress  in  their  metsJlurgical  treatment.*^ 
oentratedin  the  product.    The  copper  obtained       Dr.  Fleitmann,  of  Iserlohn,  Westphalia,  baa 
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improved  and  cheapened  the  operation  of  re-  nets.  The  contradictions  of  chemists,  some  of 
fining  the  nickel  and  toughening  it,  and  has  re-  whom  saj  that  such  alloys  are  brittle,  and 
daced  the  liability  to  the  presence  of  blow-  others  that  they  are  malleable,  are  thus  ex- 
holes  in  castings,  by  adding  to  the  molten  charge  plained  by  supposing  the  results  to  have  varied 
when  ready  to  ponr  a  very  small  quantity  of  according  as  the  iron  ooutained  or  did  not  con- 
magnesinm.    Dr.  Fleitmann  has  also  succeeded  tain  phosphorus. 

in  welding  sheet-nickel   upon  iron  and  upon  Ha* — A  bed  of  tin-ore  has  been  discovered 

steel  plates,  so  as  to  coat  them  equally  on  each  in  Pennington  county,  Dakota,  in  the  central 

face  with  a  layer  of  nickel.    He  claims  to  have  part  of  the  Black  hills,  on  a  mountain  rising 

produced  steel  wire  similarly  coated,  and  pro-  about  4,300  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  been 

poses  to  make  nickeled  boUer-plates.    Cp  to  named  the  Tin  mountain.    The  cassiterite  oc- 

this  time  the  most  direct  uses  of  such  nickeled-  curs  near  the  t^p  of  the  mountain,  in  two  dis- 

iron  sheets  seem  to  be  in  making  hollow -ware,  tinct  forms — a  massive  form,  in  close  associa- 

particularly  culinary  vessels,  and  the  manufao-  tion  with  (ipodumene,  feldspar,  and  quartz ;  and 

ture  has  already  begun  at  Schwerte  by  Dr.  in  a  granular  form,  disseminated  in  a  massive 

Fleitmann.    This  ware  is  believed  to  be  far  su-  micaceous  albitio  rock  or  greisen,  which  trav- 

perior  to  tinned  iron  or  tinned  copper  for  cook-  erses  the  coarse  granite  iu  irregular  veins, 

mg  in.    The  nickel  is  not  only  less  liable  to  The  outcrops  or  exposures  of  the  ore  at  the 

corrosion,  but  is  harder,  will  wear  longer,  and  surface  are  "  extensive  and  decidedly  encour- 

can  not  be  melted  off  by  overheating.    The  aging  ^' ;  and  the  perceDtase  of  ores  to  mineral 

ware  is  lighter  and  stronger  than  tin  or  cop-  compares  favorably  with  the  percentage  of  tin- 

per  ware ;  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  stone  in  the  ores  of  other  and  well-known  tin 

18  not  easily  tarnished.    The  coating  of  nickel  regions,  ordinary  hand-samples  of  the  greisen, 

applied  by  welding  is  stronger  and  tougher  rejecting  the  richer  portions,  having  yielded 

than  that  deposited  by  electrolysis,  and  ap-  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  clean  tin-stone,  or 

pears  to  be  less  liable  to  scale  off.  black  tin,  of  high  grade. 

The  general  use  of  nickel  in  solid  articles  <t*lcfcillfert — The  quicksilver-mines  of  the 

has  heretofore  been  impracticable  on  account  Amiata  mountain,  in  the  province  of  Siena, 

of  its  expensiveness  and  of  its  brittleness,  mak-  Tuscany,  have  undergone  an  extensive  devel- 

ing  it  hard  to  work.    A  French  company  now  opment  in  late  years.    The  ore,  the  sulphuret, 

obtain  it  from  New  Caledonia  so  cheaply  as  to  or  dnnabar,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  8ie1e 

permit  them  to  use  it  at  half  the  cost  of  a  few  in  an  argillaceous  lode  in  the  forms  both  of 

years  ago ;  and  they  have  adopted  methods  of  almost  invisible  particles  and  of  very  rich  red 

reduction  that  enable  them  to  roll  and  forge  it  masses,  sometimes  of  large  size.    Two  shafts 

and  adapt  it  to  the  manufacture  of  many  useful  have  been  sunk,  one  170  metres  (or  552  feet), 

articles.    Mixed  with  zinc,  copper,  or  tin,  in  and  the  other  57  metres  (or  185  feet)  deep, 

such  a  proportion  that  20  per  cent,  of  nicked  with  horizontal  workings  cutting  the  lode  at 

shall  be  present,  it  forms  a  nickel  bronze  of  a  three  different  heights.    The  ore,  having  been 

desired  color  and  inoxidable.    All  articles  that  brought  to  the  surface,  is  separated  from  the 

are  now  made  of  brass  or  copper  and  nickel-  stone  and  is  also  sorted  into  two  different 

plated  may  be  made  of  nickel  bronze  at  prao-  classes,  rich  and  poor,  by  a  screen.    It  is  then 

tically  the  same  cost,  and  will  be   one  fifth  run  down  a  self-acting  incline,  in  trucks,  to 

stronger,  and  may  be  as  much  lighter.    Added  the  works,  and  is  reduced  by  women  into  small 

to  steel,  nickel  increases .  its  hardness,  renders  pieces,  which  are  kept  as  dry  as  possible.    The 

It  inoxidable,  and  makes  it  more  suitable  for  works  are  furnished  with  twelve  half-moon 

edge-tools.  retorts  of  cast-iron  for  treating  the  rich  ore, 

Pure  nickel,  after  melting  and  casting,  gen-  and  three  vertical  furnaces  for  the  poor  ore. 
erally  holds  more  or  less  of  oxygen  in  combina*  The  retorts  are  arranged  horizontally,  three 
tion,  and  is  brittle.  This  has  to  be  remedied  by  three  in  four  ovens,  their  months  being 
by  incorporating  in  the  melted  metal  some  sub-  closed  by  covers  luted  with  clay  and  kept  in 
stance  which  has  a  strong  afiinity  for  oxygen,  place  by  screws  and  straps.  They  are  charged, 
and  also  for  the  nickel  itself.  M.  J.  Gamier  each  with  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hnndred- 
has  found  that  phosphorus  answers  this  pur-  weight  of  ore  and  quicklime,  in  the  proportion 
pose  very  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  produces  of  one  of  the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former, 
effects  analogous  to  those  of  carbon  in  iron,  every  eight  hours,  the  operation  being  per- 
If  the  phosphorus  does  not  exceed  three  tenths  formed  very  quickly  and  the  closing  effected 
of  one  per  cent,  the  nickel  is  soft  and  very  immediately,  to  prevent  loss  of  metd,  and  in- 
malleable;  with  more  than  that  proportion,  jury  to  the  men^s  health  from  the  escaping 
the  hardness  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  vapors,  for  distillation  begins  at  once.  The 
malleability.  Phosphorized  nickel,  when  alloyed  distilled  mercury  escapes  by  the  neck  of  the 
with  copper,  zinc,  or  iron,  gives  results  which  retort,  and  passes  into  a  receiver,  in  which 
are  far  superior  to  those  that  are  obtained  from  cold  water  is  constantly  circulating.  The  va- 
the  same  nickel*  when  not  phosphorized.  By  pors  from  six  retorts  are  condensed  in  one  and 
means  of  the  phosphorus.  Gamier  has  been  the  same  tank  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the 
able  to  alloy  nickel  and  iron  in  all  proportions,  roetaUio  mercury  is  drawn  off  from  inclined 
and  always  to  obtain  soft  and  malleable  prod-  channels  at  the  bottooL     This  treatment  is 
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given  on\j  to  the  rich  ore.    The  fnmaces  in  then  raised,  so  that  in  the  dark  the  tnhes  are 

which  the  poor  ore  is  treated  are  thirteen  feet  seen  to  be  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  dry  carbon 

high  and  three  feet  three  incites  in  diameter,  dioxide  is  passed  through.    This  is  said  to  be 

Each  furnace  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  hopper  reduced  by  the  charcoal  to  carbon  monoxide, 

with  two  doors,  the  upper  of  which  has  a  which,  as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Morris,  reduces  the 

water-joint.     Twelve  charges  are  made  each  alumina  to  aluminum,  the  metal  appearing  as 

daj,  and  care  is  taken  to  open  the  upper  door  a  porous,  spongy  mass, 

as  little  as  possible.    The  cliarge  consists  of  PredMU   Metals. — Prof.    Chandler   Koberts, 

two  hundred- weight  of   ore,  mixed  with  a  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  metals  at  tem- 

qnarter  the  quantity  of  charcoal.    It  is  low-  peratures  above  their  melting-points,  has  de- 

ered  into  the  furnace  by  opening  the  lower  scribed  some  experiments  on  the  mobility  of 

door,  while  the  upper  door  is  closed ;  and  a  gold  and  silver  in  melted  lead.    If  a  lump  of 

fire  is  kept  burning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  a  gold-lead  alloy  with  80  per  cent,  of  gold, 

furnace  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases,  covered  with  lead,  is  heated  in  a  crucible,  the 

The  mercurial  vapors  and  gases  of  combustion  gold  appears  at  the  surface  the  very  moment 

are  led  by  a  chimney  into  condensing  cham-  when  perfect  fusion  has  been  attained.    The 

hers.    From  150  to  160  tons  of  ore  are  ex-  diffusion  also  takes  place  rapidly  if  the  gold  alloy 

tracted  at  the  Siele  mines  every  month  about  isputin  a  small  cnicible,ana  this  is  placed  within 

22  tons  of  metallic  quicksilver ;   and  this  is  another  crucible  containing  lead.    By  melting 

packed  in  about  800  cans  with  screw  stoppers,  in  a  cylinder,  200  millimetres  high,  a  solid  cyl- 

AliBtauk — ^The  only  establishment  at  which  inder  of  lead  with  a  small  piece  of  the  gold 

aluminum  is  regularly  manufactured  is  at  Sa-  alloy  fused  to  its  bottom — or,  better  still,  by 

lindres,  where  about  2,400  kilometres  are  pro-  placing  the  gold  at  the  top  of  one  limb  of  a 

duced  annually.    The  metal  is  prepared  by  U-shaped  crucible,  and  withdrawing  test  por- 

raelting  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum  and  tions  from  the  top  end  of  the  other  limb — Mr. 

sodium  with  sodium  and  some  cryolite  as  a  Koberts  arrived  at  the  diffusion  rate,  800  miUi- 

flux.    The  new  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  metres  in  five  minutes  for  gold.    6ir  William 

from  bauxite,  proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  does  Thomson  has  characterized  this  as  a  great  dis- 

not  promise  to  be  as  successful  in  cheapening  covery,  remarking  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  of 

its  cost  as  its  author  hoped  it  would  be.    Mr.  gold  in  lead  appeared  to  be  immensely  greater 

Webster  has  suggested  a  process  of  preparation  than  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  liquids.    The  sub- 

of  alumina,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ject,  he  said,  is  one,  in  fact,  of  which  we  under- 

aluminnm,  by  heating  alum  with  ooal-pitch;  stand  very  little,  but  the  property  will  probably 

subjecting  the  resultant  mass,  broken  to  pieces,  prove  of  great  vidne  in  metallurgy,  where  one 

to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  example  of  it,  the  rapid  mixture  of  spiegelei- 

elimination  of  snlphureted  hydrogen ;  adding  sen  with  iron,  is  well  known. 

6  per  cent,  of  charcoal-powder  or  lamp-black,  Messrs.  Bias  and  Miest  have  discovered  that 

with  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  mass;  dry-  if,  in  electrolysis,  compressed  ores  are  used  as 

ing  the  mass  made  up  into  balls,  and  heating  anode  in  a  bath  of  an  electrolyte  containing 

the  balls  to  a  red  heat  for  three  hours  under  the  same  metal  as  the  metal  of  the  ore,  on  the 

exposure  to  air  and  the  vapor  of  water,  for  the  passage  of  the  current  the  ore  is  decomposed, 

conversion  of  sulphur  and  carbon  into  sulphur  the  sulphur,  etc.,  being  precipitated  at  the  an- 

dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  removal  ode,  wnile  the  metal  collects  at  the  cathode, 

of  impurities.    The  dry  residue,  which  con-  When  ores  containing  several  metals  are  oper- 

sists  of  aluminum  oxide  and  potassium  sul-  ated  on,  the  precious  metals,  being  most  easily 

?hate,  is  cooled  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  precipitated,  are  thrown  down  first  in  the  me- 
he  powder  is  then  treated  with  about  seven  tallic  state  at  the  cathode  under  the  action  of 
times  its  weight  of  water  and  boiled  for  about  a  moderate  current  The  final  separation  of 
an  hour.  The  solution  containing  potassium  these  metals  requires  very  little  battery-power; 
sulphate  is  then  run  off  and  evaporated  to  for  the  mass  of  metal,  when  dissolved  under 
dryness,  and  the  alumina  is '  washed  out  and  the  action  of  the  current,  generates  sufficient 
dried.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  of  Uddington,  near  Glas-  heat  for  the  ulterior  separation  of  each  metaL 
gow.  claims  to  obtain  aluminum  by  treating  The  products  at  the  anode  are  extracted  and 
an  intimate  mixture  of  alumina  and  char-  purified  by  treatment  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
coal  with  carbon  dioxide.  For  this  purpose  and  afterward  by  separate  electrolysis, 
a  solution  of  aluminum  chloride  is  mixed  with  Alleys. — Mr.  Alexander  Dick  has  produced  a 
powdered  wood,  charcoal,  and  lamp-black,  and  new  copper-zinc  alloy,  which  he  calls  Delta- 
then  evaporated,  until  it  rorms  a  viscous  mass,  metal,  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  exhibits  char- 
which  is  shaped  into  balls.  During  the  evapo-  acteristics  as  essentially  superior  to  brass  as 
ration  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off.  The  resi-  those  of  bronze  are  to  g^n-metaL  Its  advan- 
due  consists  of  alumina  intimately  mixed  with  tages  are  great  strength  and  toughness,  and  a  oa- 
oharcoaL  The  balls  are  dried,  and  then  heated  pacity  for  being  rolled,  forged,  and  drawn.  It 
with  steam  in  appropriate  vessels  for  the  pur-  can  be  made  as  hvd  as  mild  steel,  and  when 
pose  of  driving  off  all  the  chlorine,  care  being  melted  is  very  liouid  and  capable  of  prodocing 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  so  high  that  the  sound  castings  or  close,  fine  grain.  The  color 
steam  is  not  condensed.    The  temperatnre  ia  can  be  varied  Arom  that  of  yellow  brass  to  that 
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of  rich  gtiD-metaL  The  anrface  takes  a  fine  August,  in  Brazil  on  the  80th,  and  on  the 
polish,  and  tarnishes  less  than  hrass.  The  metal  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  on  the  1st  cf  September, 
when  cast  in  sand  has  a  breaking  strain  of  from  It  was  observed  at  Trinidad,  in  connection 
21  to  22  tons  per  sauare  inch.  When  rolled  or  with  a  *^blae  sun,'*  on  the  2d  of  September, 
forged  hot  into  rods,  the  breaking  strain  is  48  and  at  Ongole,  India,  after  the  setting  of  a 
tons  per  sauare  inch;  and  when  drawn  into  '*  green  sun,"  early  in  the  same  month.  It  was 
wire  of  22  B,  W.  G.,  it  is  of  67  tons  per  square  usndljr  associated  either  with  a  wholly  clear 
inch.  sky  or  with  a  sky  marked  only  by  light,  float- 
Messrs.  Ckxikshott  and  Jowett,  of  Bradford,  ing,  cirrous  clouds. 
England,  have  produced  an  alloy  of  manganese  An  apparent  connection  has  been  traced  be* 
with  phosphorus  and  tin  and  copper  which  tween  the  red  light  and  a  blue  or  green  color- 
possesses  superior  qualities  of  tensile  strength  ing  of  the  sun,  which  was  observed  in  the  East 
and  durability.  The  phosphor-manganese-tin  Indies  and  in  tropical  America  early  in  Sep- 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  in  similar  teinber.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  at 
proportions  ^s  phosphor-tin,  though  it  diould  Panama  and  Trinidad  on  the  2d  and  8d  of  that 
oe  cast  at  a  little  higher  temperature,  but  with  month.  At  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
more  satisfactory  results.  It  furnishes  a  very  on  the  0th  of  September,  during  a  light  dry 
convenient  form  of  the  combination  of  man-  mist,  the  sun  appeared  ^een,  and  diffused  over 
ganese  and  phosphorus,  which  is  valuable  on  all  the  bodies  it  illuminated  *^a  strange  and 
account  of  the  facility  it  affords  the  brass-  onrious  greenbh  hue."  Similar  colorations 
founder,  by  adding  a  greater  or  less  proportion  were  observed  at  the  same  time  at  Colombo, 
of  copper,  etc.,  to  produce  bronze  of  a  quality  Ceylon,  just  before  sunset,  and  at  Madras,  In- 
ezaotly  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  is  dia,  where  Prof.  C.  Michie  Smith,  of  the  Chris- 
required.  The  bronze  is  made  in  two  qualities,  tian  College,  remarked  the  perfectly  rayless 
both  selling  at  the  same  price.  The  first  qual-  and  bright  silvery-white  color  of  the  sun  on 
Ity  is  very  tough,  and  suitable  for  purposes  the  9th  and  its  pea-green  color  on  the  next 
where  the  castings  are  required  to  withstand  a  day.  This  was  repeated  several  days  after- 
great  strain,  having  been  tested  suooessfull^  for  ward.  The  appearance  of  a  green  color  in 
a  strain  of  84,764  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  sun  and  in  parts  of  the  sky,  outside  of  the 
The  second  quality  is  very  hard  and  tough,  red  glow,  was  remarked  on  several  occasions 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  29,979  pounds  per  in  Europe,  One  observer  in  England  recorded 
square  inch,  and  is  suitable  for  bearings  and  the  appearance  at  sunset  of  a  greenish  and 
tbeweanng  parts  of  machinery.  white  opalescent  haze  about  the  point  of  the 
HSIEOEOUKiT»  An  extraordinary  lurid  glow  sun's  departure,  that  shone  as  with  a  light  of 
In  the  western  sky  after  sunset,  and  in  tiie  its  own,  near  the  horizon.  ^^  The  upper  part 
eastern  sky  before  sunrise,  attracted  the  atten-  of  this  pearly  mist,"  he  says,  *^  soon  assumed 
tion  of  the  world  during  November  and  De-  a  pink  color,  while  the  lower  part  was  white, 
cember,  1888.  The  light  occnpied  the  usual  green,  and  greenish  yellow."  Another  observer 
place  of  the  twilight,  except  that  its  focus  of  described  Sie  blue  of  the  sky  as  changing  to 
Drilliancy  was  shifted  a  little  to  the  southeast,  green  and  the  green  to  the  ruddy  tint,  while 
but  was  much  brighter,  was  of  a  deeper  red,  the  sun  appeared  of  a  brilliant  emerald  hue, 
the  colors  were  more  varied  and  turbid,  and  it  tingeing  every  thing  with  green.  Similar  phe- 
rose  to  a  greater  height  and  was  longer  con-  nomena,  with  variations  in  detail,  were  noticed 
tinned.  It  also  did  not  appear  at  the  instant  at  many  places  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
of  sunset,  but  a  few  moments  later,  after  the  tinent,  including  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Davos 
lapse  of  an  interval  of  comparative  darkness.  Platz,  in  the  high  Alps,  where  the  spectacle 
A  description  given  by  an  observer  in  Umbal-  was  very  brilliant,  and  the  sun  appeared 
lah.  India,  wUI  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  spec-  through  the  day  ''surrounded  by  a  luminons,^ 
tacle  as  it  was  seen  everywhere.  *'  The  sun,"  slightly  opalescent  haze,  not  at  all  resembling 
he  says,  ''goes  down  as  usual,  and  it  gets  halo  or  iridescence  of  vapor." 
nearly  dark,  and  then  a  bright  red  and  yellow  The  red  glow  and  the  green  sun  are  regard- 
and  green  and  purple  blaze  comes  in  the  sky,  ed  as  effects  of  a  common  cause.  The  same 
and  makes  it  lighter  again."  The  phenomenon  medium  which  gives  by  transmitted  light  a 
began  to  excite  attention  in  the  eastern  part  of  green  color  to  objects  viewed  through  it  will 
the  United  States  about  the  27th  of  November,  reflect  the  red  rays.  In  seeking  to  account  for 
when  it  appears  to  have  reached  its  oulmina-  the  phenomena,  they  must  be  assumed  to  be 
tion  in  America  and  Europe.  The  western  due  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  our  atmos- 
sky  was  illuminated  as  if  by  the  light  of  a  great  phere;  for  if  the  glow  had  been  produced  by 
conflagration,  and  fire-alarms  were  sounded  in  any  cause  outside  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would 
many  places.  The  spectacle  was  remarked  on  have  been  visible  in  some  form  through  the 
the  Pacific  coast  a  week  previous  to  this ;  in  night,  whereas  its  duration  corresponded  toler- 
Enrope  early  in  November;  and  at  points  in  ably  closely  with  that  of  ordinary  twilight; 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Sep-  and  the  cause  must  have  been  co-extensive 
teraber.  The  earliest  notices  of  it  seem  to  with  the  atmosphere,  for  the  glow  lasted  as 
have  been  made  in  the  islands  of  Rodriguez,  long  as  a  twilight,  and  even  longer.  The  mani- 
Mauritius,  and  the  SeyoheUes  on  the  28th  of  festation  was  not  auroral  or  electrical,  for  no 
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aaroraa  were  seen  that  could  reasonably  be  Erakatoa,  wbiob  immenselj  exceeded  in  tio- 
associated  with  it,  and  no  electrical  disturb-  lence  any  convalsiun  of  the  kind  known  to 
ances  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  man,  may,  however,  easily  be  conceived  to 
except  in  a  single  instance  by  Prof.  0.  Miohie  have  been  capable  of  producing  effects  far 
Smith,  of  Madras.  The  theory  that  it  is  the  transcending  those  which  could  be  imagined  in 
result  of  peculiar  conditions  of  vapor  in  the  connection  with  any  ordinary  or  with  any 
air  receives  a  partial  support  from  Prof,  other  extraordinary  known  eruption.  Mr.  W. 
Smithes  spectroscopic  observations,  in  which  J.  Stillman  has  witnessed  explosions  of  the  sub- 
all  the  atmospheric  lines  usually  ascribed  to  marine  volcano  of  Santorin  that  threw  masses 
aqueous  vapor  were  very  strongly  developed,  of  rook  weighing  many  tons  to  a  distance  of 
A  marked  general  absorption  was  also  ob-  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  and  clouds  of  dust 
served  in  the  red.  The  facts  may  also  be  cited  to  an  elevation  of  from  six  thousand  to  ten 
in  favor  of  this  theory,  that  Prof.  Lockyer  has  thousand  feet.  Such  effects,  magnified  to  cor- 
seen  the  sun  green  through  the  steam  of  a  respond  with  the  grander  scale  of  the  Kraka- 
Bteamboat;  that  it  has  appeared  green  through  toa  eruption,  might  furnish  the  conditions  re- 
the  mists  of  the  Simplon ;  that  bright-green  quired.  Respecting  the  second  difficulty,  Mr. 
suns  have  been  remarked  by  travelers  in  the  W.  H.  Preeoe  and  Dr.  William  Crookes  have 
Arctic  regions ;  and,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  G.  shown  that  finely  divided  particles  of  dust 
H.  Hopkins,  of  Cornwall,  England,  that,  in  a  having  an  electrical  charge  of  the  same  sign 
clear  sky,  when  the  disk  of  the  sun  sinks  below  as  that  of  the  earth,  may  be  kept  suspended 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  ocean,  the  parting  in  the  air  for  an  indefinite  time  by  electri- 
ray  id  a  bright  emerald-green.  It  is,  however,  cal  repulsion.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  has  de- 
difficult,  on  this  theory  alone,  to  account  for  scribed  an  ocean  of  dust  of  this  kind  which 
the  persistence  of  the  phenomena  for  so  long  he  observed  in  1881  from  near  the  summit  of 
a  period  through  all  the  varying  conditions  Mount  Whitney,  occupying  a  stratum  of  the 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  Dr.  F.  A.  Forel,  of  atmosphere  some  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
Morges,  Switzerland,  mentions,  as  against  the  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  light 
sufficiency  of  the  hypothesis,  that  in  Switzer-  was  refiected  red.  A  similar  formation  has 
land  the  glow,  after  having  decreased  subse-  been  seen  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  consti- 
quently  to  the  8d  of  December,  attained  a  sec-  tuting  apparently  a  permanent  constituent  of 
ond  maximum  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  that  the  atmosphere. 

month,  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  were        Positive  evidence  is  at  hand  of  the  presence 

quite  different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  during  the  prevalence  of  red  sunsets  of  a  dust 

the  country  at  the  time  of  the  first  maximum,  of  this  kind  in  the  atmosphere  of  Europe. 

Tlie  hypothesis  that  the  spectacle  was  caused  The  sediment  derived  from  a  snow  that  fell  at 

by  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  cloud  Madrid,  Spain,  on  the  7th  of  December,  when 

of  *^  cosmic  dust,  "  which  the  earth  bad  met  in  examined,  was  found  to  contain,  besides  the 

its  course,  has  received  considerable  support,  ordinary  atmospheric  dust  of  the  city,  particles 

It  is  now  believed,  on  the  authority  of  rrof.  of  volcanic  hypersthene,  magnetic  iron,  and 

Nordenskidld,  who  has  collected  and  analyzed  volcanic  glass.   A  rain  that  feU  at  Wageningen, 

a   meteoric  dust   from  the  snows  of  unin-  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  December,  left  very 

habited  regions,  and  of  other  observers,  that  obvious  sediments,  which,  wlien  analyzed  by 

the  earth  is  constantly  receiving  accretions  Messrs.  Beyerinck  and  Van  Dam,  of  the  Agri- 

from  space  of  an  exceedingly  fine  matter  having  cultural  Laboratory  at  that  place,  were  found 

a  composition  like  that  of  meteoric  stones,  to  correspond  very  closely  with  ashes  brought 

Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  of  London,  and  M.  from  Batavia,  Java,  which  were  known  to  have 

£mile  Tung,  of  Geneva,  collected  in  December  come  from  Erakatoa ;  similar  sediments  were 

unusually  large  proportions  of  such  a  dust  found  at  Worcester,  England,  and  Storlvdal, 

from  freshly  fallen  snows— the  former  in  his  Norway,  on  Nov.  17th,  and  at  Gainsborough 

garden,  the  latter  on  the  steeple  of  the  cathe-  and  York,  England,  Deo.  12th. 
dral  of  Saint  Pierre  at "  les  Treize-Arbres,"        According  to  Oapt.  Sir  O.  Fleming  Sten- 

Mont  SaUve.  house,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  the  eruption 

The  theory  which  has  found  most  general  of  Graham's  island,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
acceptation  is,  that  the  phenomena  have  been  1881,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  red  sun- 
produced  by  the  diffusion  through  the  whole  sets  at  Malta.  White,  in  his  '^Natural  History 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  of  ashes  and  cinders  of  Selbome,*'  records  the  prevalence  in  1788, 
from  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa,  from  June  28d  to  July  20th,  of  a  peculiar 
in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  which  took  place  on  haze,  or  smoky  fog,  during  which  ^*  the  sun  at 
the  26th  of  August.  The  most  weighty  objec-  noon  looked  as  black  as  a  clouded  moon,  and 
tions  to  this  theory  arise  out  of  the  difficulty  shed  a  rust-colored,  ferruginous  light  on  the 
of  explaining  how  the  matter  ejected  from  the  ground  and  floors  of  rooms,  but  was  particu- 
voloano  could  have  so  quickly  reached  the  krly  lurid  and  blood-colored  at  rising  and 
enormous  height  at  which  the  source  of  the  setting.^'  All  this  while,  '*  Calabria  and  part 
glow  was  certainly  situated,  and  of  the  difficul-  of  the  iAq  of  Sicily  were  torn  and  oon- 
ty  of  imagining  it  to  remain  suspended  in  the  vnlsed  with  earthquakes  ;  and  about  that 
air  for  so  long  a  time.    The  eruption  from  juncture  a  volcano  sprang  out  of  the  sea  on 
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the  coast  of  Norway."    The  Bame  phenome-  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  and  another 

Don  is  alluded  to  in  Cowper's '*  Task'';  and  it  small  district  south  of  Gape  Hatteras.    The 

Is   ascribed   in    Mrs.    Somerville's  *' Physical  most  extensive  district  of  the  next  heaYiept 

Geography  "  to  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  annual  precipitation,  from  60  to  70  inches,  is 

8kaptar,  in  Iceland^  which  occurred  May  8th.  around  the  northeastern  borders  of  the  Gulf  of 

The  sun  was  observed  of  a  blue  color  in  £ng-  Mexico,  in  southeastern  Louisiana,  southern 

land  in  April,  1821,  after  an  eruption  in  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  western  Florida : 

island  of  Bourbon.    Dr.  Budde,  of  Constanti-  while  narrower  regions  of  equal  precipitation 

nople,  was-  told  in  Algeria,  in  1880,  that  the  are  found  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon 

sun  has  a  decidedly  blue  color  when  seen  and  northwestern  Oalifornia,  eastern  Florida, 

through  the  fine  dust  of  the  desert.  Mr.  Edward  and  eastern  North  and  South  Carolina.    In  the 

Whymper  has  described  the  green  suns  and  mass  of  the  Southern  States  south  of  North 

ruddy  sky  effects  through  a  cloud  of  volcanic  Oarolina  and  Kentucky  and  east  of  the  Indian 

dust  from  Ootonaxi  in  language  precisely  ap-  Territory  and  Texa^  llie  mean  annual  rainfall 

plioable  to  the  phenomena  under  consideration,  is  between  60  and  60  inches.    This  region  is 

Extremely  brilliant  colorations  of  the  sky  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  two  belts, 
have  been  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  more  remote  and  more  arid  one  of  which 
a  particular  tropical  belt.  Col.  Stuart  Wort-  is  the  wider,  which  together  include  the  bulk 
ley,  who  had  already  remarked  the  unusual  col-  of  the  States  north  of  86*^  80',  and  east  of  the 
ors  of  the  sunsets  dnring  a  series  of  eruptions  Mississippi  river,  most  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
of  Vesuvius^  was  greatly  impressed  wi^  the  Arkansas,  and  eastern  Kansas,  Indian  Terri- 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  tropical  skies,  which  tory,  and  Texas,  in  which  the  amounts  of  an- 
only  occurs  in  certain  latitudes  and  in  well-  nual  precipitation  are  respectively  from  40  to 
defined  belts,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  50  inches  and  from  80  to  40  inches.  West  of 
result  of  a  constant  stream  of  volcanic  matter  the  western  edge  of  the  latter  zone  is  a  corn- 
thrown  out  by  the  great  volcanoes  in  the  mount-  paratively  narrow  region  in  which  the  rainfall 
ain-ranges  of  South  America  and  elsewhere,  is  between  20  and  80  inches  annually;  while 
forming  an  almost  permanent  stratum.  In  con-  west  of  this  is  a  broad  region,  reaching  over 
nection  with  this  supposition  may  be  noticed  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  the  Columbia 
the  interesting  coincidence,  mentioned  by  Mr.  river  in  the  Northwest,  in  which  the  mean  an- 
Lockyer,  that  the  volcanic  ashes  were  in  the  nual  precipitation  is  between  10  and  20  inches, 
present  case,  even  before  they  reached  India,  The  rainfall  begins  at  the  Columbia  river  again 
taken  by  an  upper  current  from  the  east  **  in  to  increase,  in  narrow  belts,  toward  the  west, 
a  straight  line  via  the  Seychelles,  Cape  Coast  till  it  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  region  of 
Castie,  Trinidad,  and  Panama,  to  Honolulu — in  greatest  precipitation,  already  mentioned,  on 
fact,  nearly  back  again  to  the  straits  of  Sunda.'*  the  Pacific  coast.    The  most  arid  regions  in 

It  is  possible  to  combine  the  theory  that  as-  the  United  States  are  in  Nevada  and  Arizona, 

cribes  the  phenomena  to  aqueous  vapor  with  and  a  district  in  southeastern  New  Mexico, 

that  which  attributes  them  to  volcanic  or  me-  where  the  mean  annual  precipitation  does  not 

teoric  dust,  by  supposing  that  the  dust  may  act  amount  to  ten  inches. 

as  a  nucleus  for  the  condensation  of  any  va-  METHODISTS.    I.  Methodist  Eptoe^  ClardU— 

por  that  may  exist  at  its  level,  as  ordinary  city  The  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church, 

dust  and  smoke  have  been  found  to  act  as  the  as  they  are  given  in  the  *^  Minutes  of  the  An- 

nuoleus  for  fogs.  nual  Conferences  '*  for  1888,  is  as  follows : 

iUial  RallfaD  In  tlie  United  States.— Dent  H.     Knm^erofanniuUoonlbrencM 99 

0.  Dunwoody  has  compiled,  under  the  direction    NSSbSSf  bish?*"^*'*"** lo 

of  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States,  a  se-  Number  of  prMiaSig  eiders !!!!!!!.'!!...!!!!!!/.         4n 

ries  of  tables  with  accompanying  charts,  show-     Number  of  mncrant  preacher* 12,618 

ing  the  geographical  dirtribntloD  of  the  aver-  gSSS? ot lSSS,Cto'Sii iliiiiiuii-.: ' i;60i,6Ti      ''^ 

age  monthly  and  the  average  yearly  rainfall  at    Number  of  memben  on  probation 168,469 

different  points  in  the  country,  as  deteraiined  ^^^^  of  memb«*  «id  probationer. .  ~~  i,7«9^ 

from  observations  regularly  taken  at  the  Signal-  Number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  of  children . .         KgB16 

Service  stations  and  army  posts,  from  the  es-  Number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  of  adults...         61,W« 

tablishment  of  the  Meteorological  Bureau  of  the  N^Sber  of  parsonajei'  .*'.*.".'**'**!.'.'.'!..*.;!!.'!       VeoT 

Signal  Service,  in  1870,  to  January,  1881.    The    Value  of  churches .'..*.*'.* .■'.*.*.' .*.'.'.'.*.*.*.*.*... \"*$C9.4W»«76 

accompanying  map  shows  the  general  result  l^^^lS;?^,^\^^^:::::'  —  ^^^^^ 

of  the  observations  by  mdicatmg  the  average  Number  ofofflcen  and  teachen  in  Sunday-schools.      941,861 

annual    precipitation    throughout    the    United     Number  of  Sunday-school  scholars 1,691,066 

States  during  the  ten  years  over  which  they  collections  and  benxvolemt  contributioks. 

have  extended.    The  region  of  heaviest  pre-  Z^S^^^^H H^.i^-^Bi^^-^''^ 

cipitation  appears  from  it  to  be  a  narrow  stnp      schools 9,028,195 

along  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory,  where    For  gsnwai  missionarywork t®.iot 

I      °  .,         ft/v  .      1  •       •     ^  11  ji      .  For  Board  of  Church  ebrtenslon 12U.4'»9 

alone  more  than  80  inches  of  rain  fall  dunng    ForTroctSodety  .  .77. ia.«?o 

the  year.    The  regions  of  the  next  heaviest    For  Sunday-Schooi  Union iwsj 

rainfall, between 70 and 80 inches annnaiiy, are  fsf FSSd.SX?S"^i*^::::::;;::::.;::::::    SSJ 

a  narrow  strip  back  of  this  one,  a  small  section    For  American  Bible  Bucioty 9T.S60 
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The  narober  of  members  In  fuU  connection  i-  ^^AjUmiUhMi''                                     t4.ooo 

was  28,896  greater,  and  the  nomber  of  **pro-  8(m?Amcricft(BiiaiMAPm,'Mrato^Mietc.')  wJtw 

bationers"  was  7,882  less,  than  in  1882.  ctuM Bi.»90 

The  agents  of  the  Eastern  Book  Concern         Qg;m^  mmI  Switeartod m.ooo 

(New  York  city)  reported  to  the  Book  Cknn-  Norway  .V.V.'.V.V,         '.*.!!*.'.'.!!!!!!!*..*!.'!! '.   14;845 

mittee  that  the  establishment,  at  the  end  of        Jjjj*" g'gjj 

1888,  possessed  a  capital,  dear  of  all  obliga-  BuigwiiMidiikef* !!.'!.*.'.*!.*!!!.'.!!.*.*.' !*!!!.*  ib*4»3 

tions,  of  11,202,598,  and  that  the  profits  for         luUy yjsu 

the  year  had  been  $77,169.  The  agents  of  the  Jljsr.::;;:;:;:::;:::::::;::;::::;::. ::::::;:  SiSS 

Western  Book  Ooncem  (at  Cincinnati)  returned  — '■ — 

a  net  capital  of  $412,288,  the  gain  daring  the  Toui  foreign  nUadom $8T0,698 

year  having  been  $46,776.  ••  ^*to^^m<2ll£lS*^'1SS^^ 

The  General  Committee  of  Chnrch  Ezten-  eiDding  miasioos  in  ATi«»i!|ti^  Black  hW 

sion  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  Dakou,  the  Indian  Terrltoiy,  Montana,  Utah, 

16th.    The  treasurer  of  the  board  reported         tnd  Weat  Nebraska) $6S,490 

that  the  sum  of  $388,879  had  been  available    »•  ^^S^SS^^SXa^ian $S5,«» 

for  nse  during  the  year,  and  the  disbursements         German 48,ioo 

had  been  $229,284.    The  receipts  for  the  year         ?*"??'VV. ^!'S!5 

,  ,^,'  ^A<o**<i»  -L  «  AmerlcaD  Indian , 6.TU0 

showed  an  mcrease  of  $18,217  on  the  general         Kngiiah-apeaking irajooo 

account,  and  of  $26,604  on  account  of  the  loan  

fund.    The  board  had  aided,  by  loan  or  gift,  ^*JSffi?^^!*.*^.*?^™^".$Too,i88 

or  both,  442  churches,  and  had  applications  on 

file,  which  were  granted  on  conditions,  from  II*  AacrlcaM  Wcdsyai  Ctnedlfs. — The  6en- 

240  churches,  and  other  applications  from  29  eral  Conference  of  the  American  Wesleyan 

churches.    If  all  these  applications  were  grant-  Connection  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October 

ed,  there  would  still   be  a  balance  in  the  18th.    The  book  agent  represented  the  aggre- 

treasury  of  $914.    On  tiie  speoiaJ  appeal  for  gate  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  Publishing 

means  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  400  cnurches  House,  including  the  building  in  Syracuse,  as 

on  the  frontiers,  186  churches  had  been  pro-  $46,976.    The  circulation  of  the  literature  of 

vided  for.    The  committee  decided  to  ask  the  the  Connection  had  increased  with  great  regu- 

chnrohes   for   contributions  during   1884  of  larity  during  the  preceding  four  years.    The 

$169,660.  educational  mstitutions  had  quadrupled.    The 

The  receipts  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  work  of  domestic  missions  had  been  prose- 
for  the  year  1888  were  $118,163,  or  $18,761  cuted  with  so  much  success  that  two  addi- 
more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  tional  conferences  had  been  formed  as  results 
The  pupils  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  socie^  of  it.  Kesolntions  were  adopted  declaring  the 
are  enumerated  and  classified  as  follow :  Bibli-  Connection  to  be  historically  and  traditionally, 
cal  students,  804 ;  medical,  61 ;  collegiate,  146 ;  by  its  standard  authors  and  doctrinal  precepts, 
academic,  410;  normal,  1,887;  intermediate,  committed  to  the  work  and  experience  of  holi- 
767;  primary,  478 — total,  8,687.  The  schools  ness — 'Mncluding  in  holiness  both  justification 
include  seven  chartered  colleges,  three  of  which  and  regeneration,  and,  subsequent  to  their  re- 
have  theological  departments,  one  biblical  insti-  ception,  entire  sanctification";  rejoicing  over 
tute,  one  medical  college,  and  fourteen  semi-  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  doc- 
naries,aoademies,'and  normal  schools  not  char-  trine,  and  eigoining  upon  the  ministers  faith- 
tered.  In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  fully  to  present  it  before  their  people.  A  rule 
General  Conference  of  1880,  the  society  is  aid-  was  adopted  forbidding  the  oivision  of  any 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  white  annual  conference,  on  uxe  ground  of  color  or 
pupils  in  the  South.  A  college  has  been  found-  nationality,  in  any  case  where  all  the  parties 
ed  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  another  is  to  be  opened  speak  the  same  language.  An  effort  was  made 
at  Chattanooga,  TeniL,  and  several  academies  for  the  enactment  of  a  rule  forbidding  the  use 
have  been  aided.  During  sixteen  years,  80,000  of  instrumental  music  in  worship,  but  it  failed, 
pupils  havo  been  instructed  in  the  schools  of  and  the  Conference  decided  to  retain  the  pres- 
the  society,  960,000  children  have  been  taught  ent  disciplinary  provisions  on  the  subject.  The 
by  its  teachers  and  its  pupils  who  have  become  previous  Greneral  Conference  had  refused  to 
teachers,  and  $460,000  have  been  expended  by  receive  a  delegate  who  had  been  appointed  in 
it  in  school  property.  behalf  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  odist  Episcopal  Church  as  its  fraternal  repre- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  New  York  sentative,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  mem- 
city,  November  7th.  The  treasurer  of  the  ber  of  a  secret  order,  a  fact  that  constitutes 
Missionary  Society  reported  that  its  receipts  disqualification  for  membership  in  the  Wes- 
for  the  year  bad  been  $761,469,  and  its  expen-  leyan  Connection.  A  similar  question  was 
ditures  $794,606.  The  indebtedness  of  the  presented  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the 
society  had  been  reduced  from  $102,679,  in  General  Conference  refused  to  recognize  a 
1882,  to  $88,198.  Appropriations  were  made  delegate  from  the  local  annual  conference  of 
for  missions  during  the  ensuing  year  as  fol-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  declared 
\o^ :  ^  himself  a  member  of  two  secret  societies.  A 
TOL.  xxm. — 84    A 
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Btateraent  was  adopted  by  tbe  Conference,  set-  48;  of  Snnday-scliools,  160,  with  1,258  teacb- 
ting  forth  that  in  view  of  the  denominational  en  and  9,843  soholan ;  value  of  church  prop- 
position  on  tbe  subject  of  secret  societies,  it  ertj.  $888,858.  A  weekly  paper  is  issued  from 
was  not  consistent  to  receive  fraternal  greet-  the  Book-Room  in  Toronto, 
ings  from  an  adhering  member  of  an  organiza-  4.  Bible  ChrUtian  Church  in  Canada, — 
tion  of  that  character.  Founded  in  1881.  The  Conference  includes  ten 
III.  The  Hcthedlst  Oiiifk  (Quuida).— The  fol-  districts,  two  of  which  are  in  the  United  States, 
lowing  are  summaries  of  the  statistics  and  Number  of  itinerant  ministers,  81 ;  of  mem- 
condition  of  the  several  Methodist  bodies  in  hers,  7,581;  of  churches,  188;  of  Sunday- 
Canada  which,  in  September,  1888,  consnm-  school  scholars,  9,878.  A  weekly  paper  and 
mated  a  union  under  the  designation  of  ^^  The  a  semi- weekly  Sunday-school  paper  are  pub- 
Methodist  Church  " :  lished  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  denomination. 

1.  The  Methddiet  Church  of  Canada, — ^This  Union  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Canada, 
Church  was  constituted  in  its  present  form  in  ^-An  account  was  given  in  the  "  Annual  Cy- 
1874,  by  a  union  between  tlie  Wesleyan  Heth-  clop»dia ''  for  1882  of  the  negotiations  between 
odist  Church  in  Canada,  the  Wesleyan  Meth-  the  several  Methodist  churches  in  Canada — ^viz., 
odist  Church  in  Eastern  British  America,  and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  the  Meth- 
the  Methodist  New  Connection  Church  in  odist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  the  Primi- 
Canada.  Its  statistics  are  as  follow:  Number  tive  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  and  the  Bi- 
of  ministers  and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  ble  Christian  Church  in  Canada — and  the  pro- 
1,192 ;  of  members,  125,420 ;  of  adherents,  in-  ceedings  of  their  Conferences  and  General  Con- 
cluding members,  625,000 ;  of  churches,  2,046 ;  ferences,  with  reference  to  the  union  of  the 
of  parsonages,  607;  value  of  church  property,  whole  number  into  a  single  body,  tbe  record 
$6,022,227;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  1,947,'  being  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  16,980  teachers  and  180,629  scholars.  It  Tbe  provisional  basis  of  union  agreed  upon  by 
has  missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Onta-  tbe  Conferences  demanded  the  submission  of 
rio  and  tbe  French  of  Quebec,  and  in  British  the  plan  to  the  Annual  Conferences  and  quarter- 
Columbia  and  Japan,  the  statistics  of  which  ly  meetings  for  approval.  The  basis  was  read- 
are  as  follow:  Number  of  domestic  or  home  ily  ratified  by  the  Bible  Christians  and  tiie 
missions,  882,  with  844  missionaries  and  80,-  Primitive  Method ista,  but  met  with  some  op- 
149  members ;  of  Indian  missions,  48,  with  27  position  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
missionaries,  12  native  assistants,  80  teachers,  where,  however,  it  was  finally  approved  in  tbe 
11  interpreters,  and  8,877  members;  of  French  quarterly  meetings  and  in  all  the  Annual  Con- 
missions,  9,  with  9  missionaries,  2  teachers,  ferences  except  one,  and  was  formally  ratified 
and  860  members ;  of  foreign  missions  or  sta-  at  an  adioumed  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
tions,  6,  with  14  missionaries  (seven  of  whom  ference  held  at  Belleville,  August  29th.  Tbe 
are  native  Japanese)  and  721  members.  Total,  chief  objections  raised  in  this  body  to  the  plan 
890  missions,  with  894  missionaries,  56  other  of  union  related  to  the  question  of  the  general 
paid  agents,  and  84,607  members.  The  income  superintendency  and  to  tbe  anticipation  that 
of  the  society  for  1881>'82  was  $159,248.  The  legal  difiScuIties  might  arise  concerning  rights 
educational  institutions  of  tbe  Church  are  Vic-  in  church  property.  This  was  most  liable  to 
toria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. ;  Mount  Allison  take  place  m  the  case  of  the  property  of  tbe 
College,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  and  a  seminary  for  Bible  Christian  Church,  the  parent  church  of 
young  men  and  young  women  at  Sackville,  that  body  in  England  having  refused  to  give  its 
N.  B. ;  besides  four  institutions  under  tbe  pat-  consent  to  the  Canadian  branch  going  into  the 
ronage  of  annual  conferences,  and  one  hnn-  Union.  The  Canada  Conference  of  Uie  Bible 
dred  common  schools  in  Newfoundland.  The  Christians  decided,  however,  to  enter  the  Union 
Publishing  House  at  Toronto  has  assets  valued  notwithstanding  this  refhsal. 

at  $207,581 ;  eight  periodicals  are  published  at  The  first  General  Conference  of  the  united 

this  house,  and  one  other  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  body  met  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  September  5tb. 

2.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada, —  It  was  composed  of  161  representatives  of  the 
Organized  in  1884.  It  had,  previona  to  the  Methodist  Church,  80  of  the  Methodist  Episoo- 
union  just  consummated,  one  bishop  and  three  pal  Church.  8of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
annual  conferences.  Number  of  ministers,  275 ;  and  9  of  tne  Bible  Christian  Churches.  The 
of  local  preachers,  270;  of  churches,  586;  of  Rev.J.A.Williams,I).D.,  was  chosen  president 
members,  28,070 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  of  the  provisional  organization.  The  president 
25,119;  value  of  church  property,  $1,872,510;  of  the  Bible  Christian  Conference  explained 
amount  of  income  for  home  ndssions,  $12,850.  the  position  of  that  church  with  reference  to 
The  educational  institutions  are  Albert  Col-  the  movement  for  union  by  saying  that  tbe 
lege,  Belleville,  Ont.,  and  seminaries  for  young  Conference  bad  at  first  taken  favorable  action 
women  at  Belleville  and  St.  Thomas.  A  week-  on  the  subject,  with  the  belief  that  the  parent 
ly  paper  is  published  at  Hamilton.  body  in  England  would  approve  the  step.    A 

8.  Primitive  Methodiet  Chureh  in  Canada, —  delegation  was  accordingly  sent  to  England  to 

Founded  in  1829.  Number  of  ministers,  99 ;  of  obtain  tbe  desired  permission.    The  refusal  of 

members,  8,228 ;  of  lay  preachers,  246;  of  class  the  Conference  to  give  it  was  an  occasion  of 

leaders,  880 ;  of  churches,  287 ;  of  parsonages,  surprise,  and  placed  the  Canada  Conference  in 
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an  embarrassing  posddoD.  It,  boweyer,  would 
not  imperil  the  anion  by  delaying  another  year, 
as  the  English  body  had  reqaested ;  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  English  Conference  wonld 
make  any  legal  demands  against  the  church 
property.  This  property  was  valued  at  nearly 
1400,000.  The  subject  was  referred  by  the 
Genersl  Oonference  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported, on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  union,  that 
no  doubt  existed  respecting  the  status  of  any 
body  except  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  and 
that  even  in  the  case  of  this  body,  if  the  Eng- 
lish church  refused  to  sanction  the  action  of 
the  Canada  Conference,  all  difficulties  might 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
At  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  an  address 
was  adopted  to  be  presented  to  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Conference  in  England,  setting  forth  the 
imperative  necessities  which  existed  for  the 
nnion  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  Canada, 
and  asking  its  sanction  to  the  movement.  The 
Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  church 
and  of  discipline.  The  Oeneral  Conference  was 
constituted  to  consist  of  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  in  equal  numbers,  upon  a  ratio  of 
representation  of  one  ministerial  delegate  to 
every  ten  ministers  in  the  Annual  Conferences. 
It  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  and  every  four  years  thereafter. 
It  is  prohibited  from  changing  the  articles  of 
religion,  and  from  introducing  new  standards 
of  doctrine  contrary  to  those  already  existing ; 
from  destroying  the  plan  of  the  itinerant  sys- 
tem ;  from  making  changes  in  the  general  rules 
of  the  society  except  by  a  **  constitutional 
vote'*;  and  from  making  any  change  in  the 
basis  of  nnion  affecting  constitutional  (question:* 
or  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ministry  and 
laity,  except  by  a  three-fourth  mnjority  of  the 
G-eneral  Conference.  Ten  Annual  Conferences 
were  constituted,  viz. :  the  Manitoba,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
island,  Newfoundland,  London.  Guelph,  Bay 
of  Quinte,  Niagara,  Toronto,  and  Montreal  Con- 
ferences. They  shall  be  composed  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  in  equal  nnmbers,  the  lay  dele- 
gates having  the  right  to  be  present  at  all  or- 
dinary sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  to  speak 
and  vote  on  all  questions  except  in  the  cases  of 
the  examination  of  ministerial  character  and 
qualification,  the  reception  and  ordination  of 
ministers  in  full  connection,  and  the  granting 
of  the  supernumerary  relation,  on  which  min- 
isters only  will  vote.  Two  general  superin- 
tendents were  constituted,  to  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  eight  years,  one  being  elected  every 
four  years.  It  is  their  function  to  preside  over 
all  the  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  and 
all  standing  committees  of  the  same ;  to  pre- 
side over  the  Annuid  Conferences  in  alterna- 
tion with  the  presidents  of  the  same ;  and  to 
conduct  the  ordination  services  in  association 
with  the  president  of  the  Annual  Conference. 
The  general  superintendent  was  made  respon- 
sible to  the  Genera]  Conference  for  all  his  offi- 


cial acts,  and  was  given  a  general  oversight  of 
the  church  and  all  its  institutions,  but  was  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  with  the  functions  of 
ministers  and  other  officers  of  the  church  in 
their  prescribed  duties.  The  elections  for  gen- 
eral superintendent  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Rice,  D.  D.,  for  the  term 
of  eight  years,  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Carman, 
D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  It  was 
decided  that  the  church  should  be  known  by 
the  name  of  ''  The  Methodist  Chorch."  The 
office  of  district  superintendent  was  consti- 
tuted for  the  supervision  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  Annual  Conferences  are  divided  for 
convenience  of  administration.  The  district 
superintendent  is  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  in  the 
Annual  Conferences ;  his  duties  are  to  preside 
in  district  meetings  and  in  all  district  commit- 
tees, to  oversee  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  '*  and,  with  the  ministers 
and  preachers,  to  administer  and  enforce  the 
discipline  on  his  district,  being  responsible 
therefor  to  his  Annual  Conference."  The 
General  Conference  decided  '^  that  in  view  of 
the  division  and  multiplication  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, and  the  consequent  restricted  terri- 
tory within  the  bounds  of  each  Annual  Confer- 
ence, we  deem  it  important  that  provision  be 
made  for  frequent  interchange  of  ministers  be- 
tween the  various  conferences  as  a  means  of 
promoting  connection al  feeling  throughout  the 
entire  q^urch,  and  maintaining  the  itinerancy 
in  its  integrity."  Provisions  were  accordingly 
made  for  the  regulation  of  transfers.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  financial  interests  of  the  con- 
nection and  questions  concerning  church  prop- 
erty received  much  attention.  Provisions  were 
made  for  participation  in  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  organized  Methodism  in  America, 
appointed  for  1884. 

IT.  Wesleyan  HethedM  dnch  (Rridsh).— The 
following  is  a  "  general  view  "  of  the  statistics 
of  the  British  and  affiliated  Conferences  of  this 
Church,  as  tabulated  in  the  "  Minutes  of  Con- 
ference "  for  1888 : 


I.  InOrMtBriUlii.. 

II.  In     Irebod     and 

Irish  mUslons.. 

III.  In    foreign    mis- 

■iont 

lY.  South  AlHcan  Ck>n- 

ferenoe  

v.  French  Oonference 


ToUle 


1 

• 

3 

8 

1 

I 

91 
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84,899  1,645 
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16 
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9S 

20,789 

9,098 

93 

74 

1,856 
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524,811 

49,027 

2,182 

279 
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284 

42 
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Wesleyan  MUnoM, — ^The  total  income  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  for  1882  was 
£169,861,  of  which  £185^874  were  classed  as 

*  The  apparent  decrpane  from  the  retnma  of  preTloos  years 
is  aeooantod  for  bv  the  formation  of  the  8ooth  African  Con- 
ferenoe.  the  memhers  of  which  are  represented  in  the  next 
line.  The  misalon  dlatrlcta  atill  in  connection  with  the  British 
Conlhrenoe  show  an  iDOMse  of  457. 
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ordinary  receipts,  while  the  rest  came  in  the  more  than  a  thousand  services,  and  retamed 

form  of  special  ftrnds.  Farthermore,  £126,000  additions  of  400  members  to  the  cborch.    The 

had  been  raised  on  the  mission  stations  toward  income  of  the  chapel  fund  had  been  £9,869 ; 

their  own  support.    The  expenditures  were  grants  had  been  made  of  £8,507,  and  £688 

£169,861.    The  society  had  paid  off  a  heavy  had  been  advanced  in  loans  to  twenty-five  chap- 

dAt  which  rested  upon  it,  and  was  now  free.  els.    The  sum  of  £867,238  had  been  expended 

The  following  is  the  **  General  Summary''  of  during  the  year  on  new  erections,  and  in  the 

the  missions  under  the  immediate  direction  of  reduction  of  debts.    Among  the  new  erections 

the  Wesley  an  Missionary  Committee  and  Brit-  were  118  chapels.    The  report  of  the  Metro- 

ish  Oonference  in  Europe^India,  China,  South  politan  Chapel  Building  fund  showed  that  smce 

and  West  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies :  its  institution,  about  twenty-one  years  before, 

Ont«i  0,  pri»dp.i  Mi<».,  «iw  eheoiti tas  <»«ty-£onr  ohawlB,  each  affording  sitting  a<^ 

Chftpeis  and  other  praaehing-piaoM,  in  ooniMotioD  commodation  lor  at  least  1,000  persons,  and 

wuhtbe aboTe-mentioDed central  or  principal  bu-  qhq  hundred  smaller  chapels,  had  been  erected 

mSSSiSiS'il^'ISS!^^^  *'*"  itt  the  Metropolitan  district.    The  year's  in- 

pernomenutes 686  come  of  the  fund  had  been  £11,429,  while  the 

^  MhoSftoa^S^ite'  *?!*^"*"'  l"*^?**!!^.  ."^f ."    8.0SS  ^^^^  *°^  loans  paid  out  on  its  account  amount- 
Unpaid  agenta,  aa  locd'pnMhmi  Sabbat^^  cd  to  £6,500.    The  fund  for  the  extension  of 
toachera,  etc . . .  •.......• •  • ^JiJJJ  Methodism  in  Scotland  returned  a  capital  sum 

Full  and  accredited  church-members 91,9T6  ^-   «o  qq-      m,  ^  n^^^U4.^^  ^«   T?««i;««  "ur;- 

On  trial  tor  chnitsh-memberehip 14,4»  of  £9,886.    1  be  Committee  on  i<oreign  MlS- 

8choians  deducting  thoM  who  attend  both  the  day  sions  reported  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 

T^t^S^^^^:::::::::-:::::::::::::  '"^*'i  had  been  pracucaiiy  brought  within  the «- 

come,  but  that  the  society  was  m  great  need 
A  very  rapid  and  remarkable  advance  of  of  more  ample  resources. 
Christianity  was  represented  to  be  taking  place  The  Temperance  Committee  reported  that 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  missions  in  South  the  strength  of  the  temperance  societies  was 
Africa  had  been  constituted  into  the  South  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  whole  number 
African  Conference,  to  be  under  the  partial  of  temperance  societies  within  the  connection 
support  of  the  society,  while  its  own  mission-  was  now  821,  with  28,4H  enrolled  members, 
ary  efforts  proper  in  that  country  would  be  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  144  so- 
applied  to  the  extension  of  missions  into  the  cieties  and  17,502  members.  Besides,  there 
Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  with  the  design  of  were  returned  2,644  Bands  of  Hope,  with  46,- 
makinff  these  efforts  the  first  steps  of  an  ad-  549  members.  A  petition  in  favor  of  the  Sun- 
vance  into  Central  Africa.  *  day-dosing  of  all  the  places  where  intoxicat- 
Wesleyan  Oa^ferenee. — ^The  Wesleyan  Con-  ing  liquors  are  sold  in  England  had  beeo  pre- 
ference met  in  its  one  hundred  and  fortieth  pared  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
session  in  Hull,  July  24tb.  The  Rev.  Thomas  and  presented  to  Parliament,  to  which  596,877 
McCullough  was  chosen  president  The  nu-  signatures  were  attached.  The  Committee  on 
merical  returns  were  presented  and  showed  that  Sunday-schools  reported  the  whole  number  of 
in  the  circuits  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  Sunday-schools  in  the  connection  in  Great 
of  the  Conference  the  number  of  members  Britain  to  be  6,684,  with  124,890  officers  and 
was  407,085 — a  larger  number  than  was  ever  teachers,  and  841,591  scholars;  and  that  the 
before  reported  in  the  history  of  the  connec-  Sunday-schools  were  maintained  at  an  annual 
tion — against  898,754  in  1882.  The  number  cost  of  £71.864.  The  number  of  schools  con- 
of  new  members  received  was  60,606.  The  nected  witn  the  Sunday-School  Union  was 
number  of  persons  on  trial  for  church-mem-  2,901 ;  and  the  receipts  of  that  association  had 
bership  was  given  at  84,899,  or  6,264  less  than  been  £19,259. 

were  return^  in  1882.  The  committee  on  the  A  novel  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
thanksgiving  fund,  while  it  had  not  yet  closed  ference  was  a  visitation  which  it  received  from 
its  accounts,  and  could  only  present  an  €id  in-  a  deputation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
terim  balance-sheet,  reported  that  the  total  Church  in  Hull.  The  deputation  presented  an 
amount  that  had  been  paid  to  the  General  address,  saying  that  they  regarded  with  grati- 
Treasurers  up  to  July,  1888,  was  £291,721.  tude  the  noble  spiritual  work  which  the  Wes- 
The  Book  Committee  returned  an  amount  of  leyans  had  been  able  to  accomplish  at  home 
sales  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  and  abroad,  and  that  ''  we  reaaily  extend  to 
year,  but  **  very  much  above  the  average,"  and  you  and  all  who  uphold  the  fundamental  doc- 
sufficient  to  allow  all  of  the  customary  grants  trines  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  right  hand  of 
to  be  made  from  the  profits.  Fifty-four  new  fellowship."  A  report  was  made  of  the  or- 
books,  sixty-two  new  editions,  and  seventy-  ganization  of  the  South  AMcan  Conference, 
eight  new  tracts  had  been  published  during  the  with  an  account  of  its  first  session  and  its  ad- 
year  ;  and  the  total  issues  of  the  Book-Boom  dress  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  The  new 
had  been  1,707,000  copies  of  publications,  and  Conference  extends  over  a  territory  reaching 
6,156,268  tracts.  The  expenditure  for  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Vaal  river, 
missions  had  been  £34,946,.  while  the  income  and  includes  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
of  the  fund  had  been  £500  less.  Seven  lay  missions  among  the  Hottentot,  Tembu,  Bara- 
missionaries  were  maintained,  who  had  held  long,  Pondo,  and  Zulu  tribes.    The  churches 
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under  its  jaris^cdon  were  already  contributing  purposes,  £15,768 ;  making  in  all  nearly  half  a 

£45,000  of  the  £60,000  which  it  cost  to  main-  miUion  pounds  sterling,  or  an  average  of  £2 

tain  their  ^ork  during  each  year.    A  scheme  lis,  7d.  per  member. 

was  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  con-  The  anniversary  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
nection  in  the  West  Indies  into  two  confer-  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  Ist.  The  in- 
enoes,  to  be  associated  in  a  General  Conference  come  of  the  society  for  the  year  was  returned 
which  shall  meet  every  three  years.  In  other  at  £86,865,  derived  as  follows:  From  contribn- 
points  the  organization  of  these  conferences  will  tions  of  home  stations,  £17,222 ;  contributed 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  South  African  Confer-  by  foreign  stations,  £2,888 ;  raised  in  the  mis- 
ence.  The  plan  has  yet  to  receive  the  assent  sions  for  schools,  churches,  and  th^  mainte- 
of  the  West  Indian  churches.  Steps  were  re-  nance  of  missionaries,  £16,760.  The  whole 
solved  upon  for  secaring  amendments  to  the  amount  showed  an  increase  of  £1,640  over  the 
marriage  laws  of  England,  of  such  a  character  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  work  of 
as  shall  put  Wesleyan  ana  other  ministers  on  the  society  was  extended  to  288  stations ;  of 
an  equality  of  privilege  in  solemnizing  mar-  which  56  were  classed  as  ^*home,''  178  as 
riages  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  £ng-  *^  colonial,^'  and  4  as  '*  foreign  "  stations,  and 
land.  The  plan  of  amendment  approved  by  was  conducted  by  79  "home,''  217  "foreign," 
the  Conference  embraces  principles  similar  to  and  6  *^ colonial"  missionaries  andministera, 
those  of  the  Scotch  law  for  registration.  It  or  802  missionaries  in  all. 
proposes  that  the  present  requirement  of  notice  The  sixty-fourth  Primitive  Methodist  Oon- 
at  the  registrar's  ofiSce,  and  of  license,  shall  be  ference  met  at  South  Shields,  June  18th.  The 
retained ;  but  that  the  marriage  may  then  be  Rev.  W.  Cutts  was  chosen  president.  The 
celebrated^  on  production  of  the  license,  by  any  business  of  the  Conference  had  reference  chief- 
minister  doly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  in  ly  to  the  condition  and  interest  of  the  various 
any  duly  registered  place  of  worship,  without  institutions  and  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
the  presence  of  the  registrar,  which  is  now  Connection.  A  Temperance  Society  was  estab- 
requlred  in  the  case  of  marriage  by  dissenters,  lished,  with  a  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  pledge 
after  which  a  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  including  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  snuff, 
registrar's  office ;  and  it  further  stipulates  that  VL  Vidtted  HethtdUst  Free  GhvrdiM. — The  sum- 
tbe  total  fees  for  such  marriages  charged  at  the  maries  of  the  statistical  returns  of  this  body  as 
registrar's  office  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  reported  to  the  Conference  in  August  are  as 
fees  charged  for  an  ordinary  marriage  accord-  follow :  Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  891 ; 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  Are-  of  supernumeraries,  .40;  of  local  preachers, 
port  was  approved  in  favor  of  holding  a  second  8,417 ;  of  leaders,  4,128 ;  of  members,  75,577 ; 
(Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodists  in  1887.  of  persons  on  trial  for  membership,  8,575;  of 
T.  PiMtlTe  HctiitdiBt  CtiMcClmr— The  follow-  chapels,  1,857;  of  preaching-rooms,  208;  of 
ingisasummaryof  the  statistics  of  this  Church  danday-schools,  1,852,  with  26,851  teachers 
as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference  in  and  195,681  scholars.  The  net  increase  of 
June;  Number  of  members,  196,480;  of  trav-  members  was  1,485,  of  which  204  had  accrued 
eling  preachers,  1,147;  of  local  preachers,  15,-  teom  the  foreign  stations.  The  trustees  of  the 
982;  of  leaders,  10,994;  of  connectional  chap-  chapel  loan  fund  returned  its  capital  at  £10.- 
els,  4,487 ;  of  other  preaching-places,  1,812 ;  082.  The  capital  of  the  superannuation  and 
value  of  trust  property,  £2,812,268 ;  indebted-  beneficent  fund  was  returned  at  £28,690. 
ness  on  trust  property,  £1,087,015 ;  number  of  The  annual  assembly  of  the  United  Meth- 
Sunday-schools,  4,184,  with  61,215  teachers  and  odist  Free  Churches  met  at  Rochdale,  August 
400,597  scholars.  Income  of  the  Sunday-  1st.  Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson  presided.  The  present 
schools,  £60,000.  The  income  of  the  superan-  meeting  of  the  assembly  was  made  the  occasion 
nuated  preachers',  widows',  and  orphans'  fund  of  the  commemorative  celebration  of  the  twen- 
had  been  £6,689.  The  committee  of  the  fund  ty-fifth  anniversay  of  the  union,  in  1857,  of  the 
returned  267  annuitants  upon  its  lists.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  and  the  Wes- 
income  of  the  chapel  fund  had  been  £885.  leyan  Reformers  to  constitute  the  conoection 
Twenty  •  four  chapels  had  been  assisted  by  in  its  present  form.  The  celebration  took  ef- 
grants.  Including  what  the  chapels  them-  fective  shape  in  the  collection  of  subscriptions 
selves  had  raised,  £5,840  had  been  spent  under  to  a  commemoration  fund,  which  were  re- 
the  auspices  of  the  fund  in  the  relief  of  their  ported,  at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  to 
estates.  The  Connectional  Insurance  Company  amount  to  £14,081.  The  Conference  decided 
returned  a  reserve  fund  of  £9,860,  oareftilly  that  the  fund  should  be  appropriated  as  fol- 
in vested,  with  4,711  outstanding  policies.  A  lows:  To  the  mission  fund,  four  sixteenths ;  to 
statement  was  made  in  the  Conference  that  the  chapel  funds,  three  sixteenths ;  to  the  London 
total  amount  of  contributions  within  the  Con-  chapel  extension  fand,  two  sixteenths;  to  the 
nection  had  been  during  the  year :  For  chapel  Theological  Institute,  one  sixteenth ;  to  Ashe- 
debts  and  current  chapel  expenses,  £269,508 ;  ville  College,  one  sixteenth ;  unappropriated 
for  educational  purposes,  £56,574;  for  the  for  the  present,  one  sixteenth.  The  assembly 
support  of  the  ministry,  £115,200;  for  various  recommended  that  one  or  two  suitable  men  in 
connectional  funds,  £9,878 ;  for  literature  sold  the  ministry  be  set  apart  for  evangelutic  labors, 
by  the  Book-Room,  £26,644 ;  for  missionary  to  hold  services  from  circoit  to  circuity  in  oo- 
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operation  with  oirouit  ministers  and  officers; 
their  work  to  be  arranj^ed  under  the  direction 
of  the  connectional  committee,  who  should 
appoint  a  secretary  for  the  special  superyision 
of  it.  The  evangelists  are  to  be  assured  their 
salaries.  Besolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister. 

TU.  Hethfdtat  New  €ouie(dfiir— The  following 
is  a  sammary  of  the  statistics  of  this  body  as 
they  werd  reported  to  the  Conference  in  June : 
Number  of  chapels,  514 ;  of  societies,  472 ;  of 
circuit  preachers,  188 ;  of  local  preachers,  1,- 
271 ;  of  members,  29,299 ;  of  probationers,  4,- 
048;  of  members  of  Sunday-schools,  92,703. 
The  sum  of  £17,640  had  been  raised  and  ex- 
pended on  connectional  property  during  the 
year.  The  chapel  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of 
£4,500,  with  the  additional  sum  of  £700  nearly 
subscribed.  The  Book-Room  had  done  a  busi- 
ness of  £8,600,  and  returned  £279  of  net  prof- 
its. The  income  of  the  mission  fund  had  been 
£6,404.  The  committee  had  expended,  on 
home  missions,  £8,186;  on  the  missions  in 
China,  £2,446 ;  on  those  in  Ireland,  £662 ;  and 
on  those  in  Australia  £7,260.  The  income  of 
the  paternal  or  children's  fund  had  been  £2,- 
966,  and  the  sum  of  £2,884  had  been  paid  to 
ministers  for  their  children.  The  auxiliary 
fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,049.  The  investments 
on  account  of  the  college  were  valued  at  £8,- 
700.  The  beneficent  fund  returned  an  income 
of  £8,257,  and  a  capital  of  £22,865. .  The  in- 
come of  the  contingent  fund  was  £1,156. 

The  eighty-sixth  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  met  in  Sheffield,  June 
11th.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rider  was  chosen 
president.  The  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
midsions  of  the  Connection  received  attention. 
An  extension  of  the  missions  in  Australia,  as 
far  as  practicable,  through  the  churches  there, 
was  recommended.  Notice  was  taken  of  Uie 
existence  of  betting  and  gambling  among  Sun- 
day-school scholars,  and  the  attention  of  the 
conductors  of  Sunday-schools  was  directed  to 
the  importance  of  admonishing  those  under 
their  charge  of  the  evil  of  such  practices.  A 
memorifid  to  the  Government  and  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  dosing  on 
Sundays  public-houses  and  clubs  having  li- 
censes to  sell  liquor,  were  auhorized. 

TIIL  Westoyaa  Seflm  Vilmk— The  statistics 
of  the  churches  which  are  associated  under 
this  designation  were  reported  at  tibe  delegate 
meeting  in  August  as  follow:  Number  of 
chapels  and  preaching-places,  216 ;  of  preach- 
ers, 457;  of  preachers  on  trial,  94;  oi  minis- 
ters, 17;  of  leaders,  480;  of  members,  7,950; 
of  persons  on  trial  for  membership,  718 ;  num- 
ber of  Sunday-schools,  187,  with  8,140  teach- 
ers and  19,715  scholars. 

The  annual  delegate  meeting  was  held  in 
Sheffield,  beginning  August  4th.  The  pro- 
ceedings consisted  chiefly  in  the  examination 
of  chapel  and  financial  cJ^airs,  and  the  review 
of  the  mission  (home)  and  evangelistic  work. 


MEXlOOy  a  republic  of  North  America.  Area, 
761,640  square  miles;  population,  10,025,649. 
(For  details  relating  to  area,  territorial  divis- 
ion, population,  etc.,  see  "Annual  Cyclopedia '* 
for  1882.) 

GcfcnuieBt — The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Gen.  Manual  Gonzalez,  whose  term  of  office 
will  expire  on  Dec.  1,  1884.  His  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs^  vacant ;  Interior,  Seflor 
C.  Diez  Gutierrez;  Justice  and  Instruction, 
Sefior  J.  Baranda;  Finance,  Sefior  F.  Fnentes 
y  Mufiez;  Public  Works,  G^n.  C.  Pacheco; 
War,  Gen.  E.  Naranjo ;  Supreme  Court,  Presi- 
dent (and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic), 
Sefior  G.  Valle,  and  the  magistrates  are :  £. 
Avila,  J.  M.  Vasquez  Palacios,  C.  Gonzalez 
Urofia,  Melesio  Alcantara,  M.  Auza,  M.  Con- 
treras,  M.  Saavedra,  J.  de  M.  Vasquez,  F. 
Vaoa,  M.  Villalebos;  with  J.  Soto,  Attorney- 
General,  and  E.  Ruiz,  Procurator-General. 

The  Governors  of  the  States  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Lower  California  is  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  is  Sefior  M.  Romero;  the  Minister  to 
Mexico  is  Hon.  Philip  H.  Morgan.  The  United 
States  Consol-General  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
David  H.  Strother. 

inny  and  Navy. — ^The  army  in  1888  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


Foot  (DineteeD  buttalions) 

Horse  (nine  regtments) 

ArtiUei7(slx  brigades,  eadh  of  flre  batteries) 

Coast-gturds 

Rural  nwrds 

InyaHOB 

Military  col<^es 

Total 


The  navy  consists  of  four  gunboats. 

CndltltB  tf  tlie  Cfutrsr* — President  Gonzalez, 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  April  1, 
1888,  expressed  himself  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country  as  follows: 

The  oountr]r  at  Urge  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  the  financial  crises  which  at  times  have  hampered 
business  will  soon  leave  no  trace  behind  them.  Im- 
provements in  the  interior  have  been  notable,  of  which 
everybody  may  easily  oonvinoe  himself.  The  Centnl 
Bailroiul  Company  has  built  over  1,600  kilometres  of 
railway,  the  National  line  over  1,100,  and  the  Hunt- 
ington Company  117.  There  haVe  been  built  in  the 
republic  during  the  year  4,800  kilometres.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  modify  the  contract  made  with 
English  bondholders,  and  negotiations  to  that  end  are 
proceeding  favorably.  Negotiations  abroad  to  raise  a 
$20,000,000  loan  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  crowned  with 
success.  The  revenue  of  the  Oovemment  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  has  reached  $88,600,000,  showing  ao 
excess  of  $1,600,000  over  the  previous  year. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  is  neariy  aooompUshed. 
The  new  postal  laws  will  soon  be  in  force,  and  our 
communications  with  the  United  States  by  land  will 
be  improved  Public  instruction  is  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  attract  a  desirable 
class  of  immigrants.  The  army  is  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  quiet  reigns  throughout  the  repablio. 
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Mtli6M  wttli  the  VilM  StelH.— The  President  EXPXNDircrBi. 

of  the  United  Statea,  in  hie  annual  message  to  Th«L«gtoUtare •^'^iS'SJ 

congreaa  of  Deo.  4, 1888,  expressed  himself  s^JJrS^coJrt;:.::::::;::;::::::::::::::*.:::    4o«;^ 

about  onr  relations  with  Mexico  to  the  follow-  FunAgatOtin 86T,a8» 

inffAfTAot*  Inttrior *. 8,29d«578 

ingeneci.  Justloe »nd  Pabllc  Instroctlon 1,»48.510 

At  no  time  in  OUT  national  biBtory  has  there  been  fS^SJ^*^ ^iaSLSS 

more  xnanifert  need  of  doee  and  lasting  re^^  ArmylidN^iiy::::::::::*::::::;;:::::::::':  SlwlS 

a  neighbonng  state  thwi  now  exists  with  pwpect  to  Expenditure  In  th«  dlftront  ftiates 7,..(W,004 

Hezioo.    The  rapid  influx  of  our  capital  and  enter-  

prise  into  that  country  shows,  by  what  has  already  Orandtotal $88,218,996 

which'SSt  a^nd  th^pi^SL^^?^  intemlfd^  ^  Natlwal  MeMediaB.--Thc  foreign  debt  em- 

opment    The  treaty  of  oommeroe  and  navigation  of  braces  the .  folio wmg  items :  English   loan  of 

1848  has  been  terminated  by  the  Mexican  Govern-  Oct.  14,  1850,  $89,252,860;  agreement  of  in- 

ment,  and,  in  the  absence  of  conventional  engage-  debtedness    to  English   bondholders  of  Deo. 

raenta,  the  nghts  of  f.^^^^^itixens  m  Mexiw  now  de-  .  ^^.   $6,900,025?  ditto  to  Spanish,  of  Dec. 

pend  upon  the  domestic  statutes  of  that  republic  Z*  Vaia    d^^  e^Xi^r^tt     jv!i      j-ll*       *  xt        ^« 

There  have  been  instances  of  harah  enforcement  of  6,  1858,  $1,281,775;  ditti^  ditto,  of  Nov.  12, 

the  laws  against  our  vessels  and  dtixens  in  Mexico,  1858,  $5,558,287;  debt  to  the  United  States  of 

and  of  denial  of  the  diplomatic  resort  for  their  pro-  Jaly  4,  1868,  $2,475,128  ;  together,  $104,412,- 

tection.    The  initial  step  toward  a  better  imderstond-  g^Q    internal  debt,  $40,241,216;  grand  total, 

ing  has  been  taken  in  the  negotiation  by  the  oommis-  ^ «  aI  okq  'tqk  i  ^     >       >        »  o  -^ 

sion  authorized  by  Congress  of  a  treaty  which  is  stUl  f  A**,ooa,  roo.  ,.  ^         , 

before  the  Senate  awaitmg  its  approval  The  oatcome  oi  the  recent  negotiations  be- 

The  provisions  for  the  redprocal  crossing  of  the  tween  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 

frontier  by  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indiana  ernment  and  the  committee  of  the  councU  for 

have  been  prolongea  for  another  year.    The  opera-  foy^jgn  bondholders  has  not,  it  appears,  been 

tions  of  the  forces  of  both  Govemmente  against  these  *"*^*e"  uw^auw^mio  uaa  *ivw,  i«  ap|/«a&o,  v^vu 

savages  have  been  successful,  and  several  of  their  Baoh  as  to  improve  Mexico  s  standing  m  the 

most  dan^rous  bands  have  been  captured  or  dispersed  British  market.    The  refusal  of  the  Mexican 

by  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  United  States  and  Mexi-  Government  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 

can  soldiers  lighting  in  a  common  can^^.  English  bondholders  for  an  issue  of  £20,000,- 

fh^'th^K^ni  ATa"^^^^^^^^^  ^S(L£fLr'-  bonds  in  addition  to  the  debt 

fled  and  exohaneed,  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  $80,000,000,  was  made  public  through  a  ca- 

thorein  stipulated  has  been  eflfeoted.  ble  dispatch. 
Our  geographical  proximity  to  Central  America  and        Jn  Mny  1883,  a  congressional  committee  re- 

of 'tSt  S^^STn"^?]*^^^  ^^^  *  ^^*  authorizing  the  Executive  to  lioui- 

terial  increase  of  our  i>Muli  con«  as  Will  place  at  date  the  national  debt,  excepting  only  the  debts 

each  capital  a  oonsol-generaL  of  the  empire,  those  of  the  Miramon  and  Zulua- 

»fl^      ««!.«>.<.    ^^fM^^     Tuir»  K»  Governments,  and  claims  already  rejected. 

BdecdM  tf  tlie  KMipml^  Trtatyr-The  Mexi-  qj^^  admitted  by  the  Mexican  and  American 

can  treaty  was  r^ected  by  the  United  States  commission  and  those  for  railroad  subsidies  are 

Senate  on  January  18th,  the  vote  showing  that  ^^^^  affected  by  the  proposed  settlement.    The 

the  m^onty  in  its  favor  lacked  one  vote  of  Executive  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds  bearing 

the  two  thirds  reqmred  for  ratification.    The  g        ^ent.  interest,  to  be  receivable  for  Gov- 

sugar  and  tobacco  interesto  are  arrayed  solidly  emment  knds,  ac^udicated  property,  and  let- 

agamst  it,  and  it  was  dw  opposed  by  some  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^le  debt  to  remain  national.    The 

Senators  on  the  ground  that  reciprocity  trea-  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  settlement,  involving  the  amount 

ties  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  masmuch  recognized,  were  left  entirely  to  the  Executive. 

M  they  tend  to  interfere  with  the  free  ew^  ^^^^^  acknowledges  an  indebtedness,  prin- 

by  the  House  of  ite  right  to  mitiate  biUs  rais-  ^j    j  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^f  £16,000,000.    A  month 

mg  the  revenue;  but  the  period  aUowed  for  previous  to  tJbe  introduction  of  the  bill  referred 

its  ratification  has  been  extended  bv  the  Presi-  [^  ^^      ^    ^vate  agent  of  Mexico,  without 

dent,  the  SecretaiT  of  State,  and  the  Mexican  ,„u  anthority,  had  maile  a  preliminary  agree- 

minwter  to  May  20, 1884,  and  thus  there  is  still  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^.^i  bondholders,  by  which  Mexico 

a  chance  for  its  adoption.        ,  ^^  ^     _  was  to  replace  the  outstanding  bonds  with  a 

FtaMittfl.— The  national  and  State  finances,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j,  £20,000.000  at  8  per  cent,  inter- 
as  shown  by  the  budget  estimates  for  the  ^  ^he  additional  £4,000.000  were  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  exhibit  the  followmg  de-  purpose  of  paying  the  first  year's  interest  and 
^'^  *  reimbursing  the  expenses  of  the  bondholders' 
^*^^^^                               bb4«.» rf »»»-•»*.  committee.   Subsequently  Congress,  bypassing 

SllSSigSSJu  M^\ia t«;« diii:;:::::: 'I:!!!!!!;!!!!!!  «»e  wn  above  auadfed to,  aathorized  the  Pred- 

stampdoai 4,600,000  dent  to  settle  the  debt  on  the  givcu  basis,  and 

j[^^****^ tSooo  t^®  •P'®®™®Dt  was  signed  in  London  on  May 

IBttea<rtion'^'ndy////.y/.7.'."//.. *.*.*.'.'//.*.'.*.".*.*.'.!        oolooo  12th.    When  the  text  of  the  agreement  arrived 

I*ost-Oflio6  sad  telegraphs KS'ISJ  fro™  London,  the  President  refused  to  approve 

N?,J^tai;;-.ii.i;iKtai;i:::;:::::;.::::::::  «.m!m!oo  the  additional  £4.000,000.  Negotutions  for  a 

SoDdry  inmmea 1,900,000  new  agreement  were  then  begun,  but  failed. 

laooiM  of  indiridoAi  Stotas ijXiQ,wo  Toward  the  end  of  October  the  President  in- 

Onmdtotai Iso^MO^ooo  structed  Carlos  Rivas,  the  Mexican  agent  in 
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rx>ndon,  to  offer  £18,000,000  in  bonds,  instead  AifERiCAX  Lunes. 

of  £20,000,000.    The  offer  was  refased,  and  Mezk^to  ApMcaUeiitM.withbnnolMs(G«itnl)....    840 

Rivas  was  instructed  to  suspend  negotiations  ^i^^^SSSS^cS^^                                   H 

and  return  to  Mexico.    The  Government  de-    GuAymM  to  Nogmies  (ooniMcted  with  Oentni) Wb 

Clares  that  it  is  anxious  to  settle,  but  considers    JJ^  {J  JlJSito  (nS^S^ 1^ 

the  demand  of   the  bondholders  exorbitant,  uims  not  yet  ooDMetedCNftttonai). '.!!........ '.!.!'.'.'.    its 

Even  before  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Mexi-    Aiuu  to  coUftcta  (Stnaioa  to  Daraago) ss 

can  securities  had  become  very  much  depressed    E«»«iel'««toDurtngo(HuBtington) jn 

in  London.    The  Mexican  Secretary  of  the         Totil i,640 

Treasury  stated,  on  Nov.  24,  1883,  that  the  enolxsh  ukc 

debt  which  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiation    v«  ftw  to  M«ico  (M«dc«  Biihr.y) ra 

m  London  does  not  include  the , convention 

debt,  which  consists  of  the  recognized  bonded  mixicah  linis. 

claims  of  British  subjects.  ^«Jw  to  Ciuntto  and  bnDchM (Monlos) Itt 

mckel  C«ln.-Under  date  of  Nov.  29,  1888,  it  mSS^^V.:': '::::::::':::: ::^                           66 

was  reported  from  the  city  of  Mexico  that  con-    g«ver»l  small  Unoi suo 

siderable  confusion  had  been  caused  in  retail    Tehuaaiopec  (bought  Uck  ttom  Americans) ^ 

commercial  circles  there  by  the  large  amount         Total M6 

of  nickel  coin  in  circulation.    Congress  was  Grand  total                                            tas 
discussing  a  law  to  regulate  the  nickel  coinage 

and  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  Both  the  Central  and  National  obtained  their 

made  a  legal  tender.    On  November  28th  a  concessions  in  September,  1881,  and  began  to 

protest  against  the  abuses  occasioned  by  the  work  in  the  month  following.    The  portion  in 

nickel  had  appeared,  and  was  signed  by  many  operation  of  these  two  lines,  taken  together  as 

persons.    The  proposed  law  only  authorizes  given  above,  represents  a  value  of  $60,000,000. 

the  coinage  of  4,000,000  nickels  among  10,000,-  The  railroad  prize  of  the  near  f  ntnre  is  said  to 

000  people.    The  main  objection  seems  to  be,  be  the  trunk  line  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

that  the  introduction  of  the  new  currency  has  The  Boston  syndicate,  controlling  the  Mexican 

been  made  awkwardly,  and  many  say,  un-  Central,  hope  to  push  southward  from  Mexico, 

fairly.    Instead  of  allowing  the  people  to  be-  The  Mexican   Southern,  Grant  and  Gould's 

come  gradually  accustomed  to  the  new  coins,  consolidation,  is  designed  for  a  trunk  line 

all  at  once  the  country  has  been  flooded  with  through  the  southern  Mexican  States, 

nickel.  lattqiltlcs. — The  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  said 

The  Pwtal  SotIm. — The  business  of  the  Mexi-  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  one  discovered  in  the 

can  post-office  has  greatly  increased  since  the  midst  of  virgin  forest  in  1883,  near  Magdalena, 

reduction  of  domestic  postage  from  twenty  cents  Mexico.    It  is  said  to  have  a  base  of  1,350  feet, 

to  ten   cents.    Number  of  post-offices,  836;  and  to  be  750  feet  high.    There  is  a  winding 

63  of  which  are  chief  offices,  267  express  offices,  roadway  from  the  bottom,  leading  by  an  easy 

and  516  agencies.  Number  of  letters  dispatched  grade  to  the  top,  wide  enough  for  carriages 

in  1881-^82 :  In  the  interior,  3,831,829,  with-  to  pass  over,  said  to  be  twenty- three  miles 

out    counting  79,627   registered    ones ;   sent  long.    The  outer  walls  of  the  roadway  are 

abroad,  411,326,  besides  3,696  registered ;  post-  laid  in  solid  masonry,  huge  blocks  of  granite 

al-cards,  7,081;  together,  4,386,459    letters;  in  rubble- work,  and  the  circles  are  as  uniform 

newspapers,  2,943,880;  samples,  8,053 ;  total,  and  the  grade  as  regular  as  they  could  be  made 

7,287,392  items  of  mail  matter,  against  6,462,-  by  our  l^st  engineers.    The  wall  is  only  occa- 

807  in  1880-^81.  Amount  of  postage  collected,  sionally  exposed,  being  covered  over  with  de* 

$723,079,  against  $641,067  in  1880-^81.  hrii  and  earth,  and  in  many  places  the  §ahtia¥o 

Telegnplu. — There  is  great  activity  in  tele-  and  other  plants  have  grown  up,  giving  the 

graph-construction.    Nearly  18,000  miles  of  pyramid  the  appearance  of  a  mountain, 

wire  are  in  operation,  and  the  telephone  sys-  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Acad- 

tem  is  extensive  and  increasing  rapidly.  Length  emy  of  Sciences,  at  San  Francisco,  Eusebio 

of  wire  of  Government  lines  in  July,  1883,  Molera  read  a  paper  on  the  Aztec  calendar,  or 

18,263  kilometres;  of  States,  1,484;  private,  Mexican  calendar- stone,   from  which  an  in- 

3,502 ;  of  railroads.  4,000 ;  and  cables,  875 ;  sight  has  been  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the 

together,  28,124  kilometres,  eaual  to  17,718  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Aztecs.    The 

miles.    In  1881  there  were  only  17,061  kilo-  stone  was  unearthed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on 

metres;  the  increase  in  two  yeara  has  there-  Sept.  17,  1790,  and  was  placed  in  the  wall  at 

fore  been  11,063  kilometres.    Number  of  of-  the  base  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral, 

flees,  282 ;  messages  forwarded  in  1880,  744,-  where  it  remains  to  this  day.    The  stone  is 

917 ;  net  earnings,  $399,814.  eleven  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  origi- 

There  are  in  Mexico  twenty-three  telephone  nally  weighed  twenty-four  tons.  The  conjee- 
offices,  with  1,600  instruments ;  the  office  in  tures  of  antiquaries  in  relation  to  this  object 
the  city  of  Mexico  has  700  subscribers.  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Molera,  who  thinks  it  was 

Saflrsadflt — The  Mexican  railway  system  in  designed  for  one  of  the  sacrificial  atones  on 

operation  in  the  summer  of  1883  was  the  fol-  which  captives  were  slain,  their  hearts  being 

lowing:  offered  to  the  sun.    He  believed  it  was  con- 
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Btracted  under  the  second  Montezama,  who,  mines ;  in  it  copper,  lead,  snlphnr,  marble,  and 
haying  done  nothing  to  perpetuate  his  name,  lithographic  stone  are  fonnd ;  in  it  wheat, 
determined  to  constract  a  sacrificial  stone  as  Indian  com,  barley,  beans  (a  most  important 
his  predeces:K>r8  had  done.  He  wanted  to  crop  in  Mexico),  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  coffee 
make  it  largei^than  any  of  the  others,  and  gave  are  grown ;  and  In  Morelia[,  a  trim  little  city 
orders  that  it  be  two  elbows  larger  than  they  of  88,000  inhabitants,  weaving  and  various 
were.  The  Indians  began  hauling  the  stone,  small  manufactures  are  carried  on.  These  prod- 
which  finally  siud  it  would  not  go  any  farther,  nets  furnish  a  substantial  basis  for  a  brisk  ex- 
There  were  10,000  Indians  pulling  the  stone,  port  trade,  and  promise  a  counterbalancing  im- 
and  the  ropes  broke,  and  the  stone  would  not  port  trade  from  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
move.  This  the  historians  cite  to  show  that  Even  the  Mexicans  themselves  at  lust  seem  to 
supernatural  phenomena  were  connected  with  be  inspired  with  some  sort  of  confidence  in  the 
the  event.  However,  it  appears  that  the  stone  future  of  their  country.  Heretofore,  with  some 
was  really  brought  to  town,  and  it  was  so  few  exceptions,  they  have  maintained  a  posi- 
heavy  that  it  broke  the  dike  and  fell  down.  tion  of  observation,  while  the  ^^  Americanos  " 

Wagest — Wages  are  steadily  increasing  in  have  been  building  railroads  and  pushing  other 
Mexico.  In  the  capital,  a  common  laborer  re-  enterprises.  Apparently  now  they  are  con- 
ceives $1.25  a  day.  Mechanics  get  from  tl-'T'S  vinced  that  these  ventures  will  pay;  for  that 
to  t2'25.  Along  the  railroad  lines  the  prices  very  rich  and  very  conservative  institution, 
are  about  $1  a  oay  for  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  Banco  Mercantile,  the  old  *'*  Spanish  Bank," 
$1.50  to  $2  for  mechanics.  The  laborers  from  the  strongest  in  the  country,  has  agreed  to  ad- 
the  rural  districts  are  coming  in  to  the  rail-  vance  at  once  $500,000  against  subsidy  certifi- 
road  districts  in  large  numbers.  cates  owned  by  one  of  the  American  roads. 

Md  and  SDver  Prakicttsa.— ^onae  of  the  gald  TunsUag  a  TalcaiOi — ^It  is  proposed  to  drive 
and  silver  mines  have  been  worked  without  in-  a  tunnel  into  the  crater  of  ropocatepetl,  and 
termission  since  the  Spanish  conquest.  Dur-  to  build  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  rail- 
ing colonial  times,  from  1587  to  1821,  the  sil-  way  to  connect  with  the  Interoceanic  Bail- 
yer-mines  turned  out  $2,085,000,000,  and  the  way  at  Amecameca.    Those  who  are  in  ne- 

S»ld-mines  $68,765,000.    From  tlie  time  when  gotiation  for  the  property  with  the  owner  of 

exioo  gained  her  independence  to  1880,  the  the  volcano,  Gen.  Caspar  Sanchez  Ocha,  are 

silver  product  amounted  to  $900,000,000,  and  said  to  be  a  rich  American  house.    The  repre- 

the  gold  product  to  $4,841,000.    Grand  total,  sentative  of  the  house  visited  the  volcano  with 

1587  to  1880,  $8,008,606,000.  the  French  engineer  Oharles  Roay.    A  con- 

Vm  DtaetverlM. — The  first  ton  of  tin  oomin.<  tract  is  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  expor- 

from  the  Dnrango  mountains  of  Mexico  was  tation  of  50,000  tons  of  sulphur  a  year.    It  is 

landed  in  the  United  States  in  1883.    This  tin  also  proposed  to  establish  a  factory  of  sulphu- 

discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  of  ric  acid  for  use  in  Mexico,  selling  at  $8  a  quin- 

Austratia,  who  spent  a  year  in  Mexico  in  pros-  tal  of  10 1^  pounds,  American,  of  65^  strength. 

fleeting  for  tin,  following  therein  the  records  PetrttotM* — A  company,  composed  of  Boston 

eft  by  the  Spaniards.  capitalists,  has  secured  large  interests  in  the 

The  HIaes  ef  Ssitra* — Sonora  has  not  more  Tuxpan  oil-region,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 

than  125,000  inhabitants,  and  75,000  of  these  The  company  has  been  preparing  for  extensive 

are  Indians.    There  are  about  5,000  natives  of  developments  for  more  than  a  year.    The  geo- 

the  United  States  in  the  State,  mostly  specula-  logical  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

tors.    Fabulous  sums  are  siud  to  have  been  Pennsylvania   oil-fields,  and  there  are  many 

taken  out  of  her  mines,  and  now  and  then  a  marvelous  oil-springs.    The  oil-field  lies  at  the 

yafte  filled  with  gold  nuggets  left  by  the  Span-  base  of  the  San  Felipe  mountains,  southwest 

iards.    Such  a  discovery  was  lately  reported  in  of  the  port  of  Tuxpan.    The  petroleum,  which 

Ures,  $80,000  in  gold  being  found  in  an  old  resembles  in  gravity  and  appearance  the  Penn- 

earthen  vessel  a  few  feet  underground.     But,  sylvania  oil,  oozes  from  the  rocks  and  ground 

although  there  are  many  old  abandoned  mines  in  many  places.    Around  a  small  lake  in  the 

that  may  be  worked  profitably,  the  principal  district.  Lake  Culco,  there  are  forty  oil-springs ; 

industry  is  stock-raising  and  fruit-culture.  the  oil  runs  from  them  in  such  Quantities  that 

Be—Mtes  tf  Mlehtacan. — ^Michoacan,  brought  the  lake  is  constantly  covered  with  it.  Penn- 
Into  communication  with  the  world  at  large  sylvania  oil-well  drillers  are  superintending 
by  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  National  Rail-  the  development  of  the  district, 
way  to  its  capital,  Morelia,  is  the  Pennsylva-  There  are  also  extensive  petroleum  deposits 
nia  of  Mexico.  Here,  in  close  juxtaposition,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco.  The  oil-fields,  or 
are  found  iron  and  coal.  Pending  their  de-  what  will  be  the  oil-fields  if  they  are  ever  de- 
velopment, the  State  has  other  resources  which  veloped,  are  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital, 
now  become  of  immediate  value.  In  it  is  one  What  is  undoubtedly  the  most  promising  oU  ter- 
edge  of  the  great  lumber-region  of  south-  ritory  in  Tabasco — in  l^e  San  Jos6  mountains 
em  Mexico,  the  region  whence  in  fbture  must  — is  owned  by  natives,  who  are  not  inclined  to 
be  drawn  the  domestic  supply  of  lumber  for  dispose  of  it,  and  who  care  nothing  for-  the 
the  whole  country ;  in  it  are  extensive  silver-  petroleum  it  contains, 
workings,   inoludinig  the  famous  Ooalcoman  Yltkaltu«i — Gh'eat  eflbrts  were  made  in  1888, 
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in  the  Department  of  Pablio  Works,  to  distrib-  pnrchase,  bold,  and  transfer  lands  anywhere  in 
ute  fine  grape-outtings,  and  to  enoourage  a  Mexico,  as  weU  as  Mexicans,  excepting  lands 
large  interest  in  viticulture,  with  the  view  of  of  the  public  domain.  That  is,  they  have  the 
making  Mexico  a  wine-producing  country,  right  so  to  do,  but  it  is  not  practicable.  It  is 
At  Paso  del  Norte,  northern  Chihuahua,  and  required  of  all  notaries  before  whom  deeds  for 
Dnrango  and  Coahuiia,  Mr.  Parras,  of  the  lat-  lands  on  the  frontier  are  executed,  to  recite,  in 
ter  State,  grows  a  grane  from  which  a  wine  the  opening  of  the  instrument,  the  residence 
is  made  equal,  it  is  said,  to  fine  sherry.  The  and  nationality  of  the  parties,  and,  if  the  pur- 
Del  Norte  wine  is  made  from  the  old  Mission  chaser  be  a  foreigner,  to  insdst  upon  the  pro- 
grape.  It  is  a  good  table- wine,  but  as  made  ductionofhis  permit  before  proceeding.  Also, 
now  will  not  bear  transportation.  that  the  fact  of  such  permit  (referring  thereto 

Cedar  aid  Pfaie* — The  surveyors  of  the  Ameri-  as  being  then  produced)  should  be  recited  in 

can  and  Mexican  Railway  report  that  there  are  the  deed,  with  its  date.    Without  such  decla- 

immense  forests  of  cedar  and  pine  in  the  south-  ration,  the  title  may  be  legally  declared  void; 

eastern  portion  of  Chihuahua.     The   entire  at  least,  it  would  leave  the  title  in  grave  doubt. 

Sierra  Madre  interiors  are  heavily  timbered.  laacne  ErtateSt — Much  has  been  said  and 

Banaaasi — Mexican  banana-planters  get  three  written  of  the  great  extent  and  large  possibili- 
crops  a  year.  The  plant  is  cultivated  far  more  ties  of  Mexican  haciendas.  But  probably  few 
easily  than  any  grain  or  tuber  in  northern  lati-  people  outside  of  Mexico  yet  realize  the  ex- 
tudes,  and  the  fruit  is  more  nutritious.  Even  tent  of  some  of  these  tracts,  where  a  million 
in  spite  of  the  price  of  the  luxury,  the  demand  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  often  consti- 
for  bananas  has  heretofore  doubled  in  the  tute  a  single  estate  in  the  hands  of  one  owner. 
United  States  about  every  fi?e  years  since  I860,  There  are  many  such  in  Mexico  large  enough 
when  the  fruit-venders  of  American  inland  to  hide  away  some  European  principalities, 
cities  began  to  invest  in  an  occasional  cargo,  large  enough  to  awaken  tne  envy  of  landed 
But  since  the  price  of  wheat,  in  crossing  the  proprietors  in  the  United  States.  These  are  to 
Atlantic,  increases  only  two  thirds,  there  is  be  found  in  the  central  and  northern  States  of 
no  reason  why  bananas,  in  crossing  the  Rio  Mexico.  The  famous  Salado  ranch,  for  ex- 
Grande,  should  become  twenty  times  dearer,  ample,  contains  more  than  600  square  miles. 
In  Western  cities  the  poorest  bananas  can  not  It  kes  partly  in  the  States  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Coa- 
be  bought  for  less  than  three  cents  apiece,  bulla,  Zaoatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the 
while  in  Oaxaca  a  **  ramo,"  or  bunch,  with  highway  to  Mexico  and  on  the  line  of  the  new 
more  than  a  handred  bananas  of  the  very  b^t  railroads.  It  occupies  the  central  table-lands 
quality,  is  sold  for  two  reals,  twenty-one  cents,  of  Mexico,  at  an  average  elevation  of  4,000  feet 
Among  the  wholesale  planters  of  the  rural  dis-  Chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  estate,  rich 
tricts,  '^  ramos  "  of  two  hundred  apiece,  about  in  mineral  wealth.  The  boundaries  of  the  es- 
the  nutritive  equivalent  of  three  bushels  of  tate  extend  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to 
Irish  potatoes,  can  be  bought  for  one  real.  In  south,  and  flourishing  farms  and  large  mining 
slow-going  fruit-barges,  exposed  to  the  seething  towns  are  met  at  frequent  intervals, 
sun,  about  20  per  cent,  spoil  before  they  reach  Sefior  Antonio  Asunsolo  owns  650  square 
New  Orleans;  but  refrigerator  cars  would  re-  leagues,  and  is  part  owner  and  administrator  of 
duce  that  risk  to  a  minimum.  a  tract  of  1,945  square  miles.    Be  sold  in  1888 

The  TeleaAI-Plant.— The  toloaclii-plant  grows  to  an  English  syndicate,  for  $550,000,  five 

everywhere  in  Mexico,  but  more  thriftily  in  haciendas,  comprising  110  leagues,  and  the 

the  tropical  lowlands  of  the  ^'  tierra  caliente."  stock. 

It  is  a  harmless-looking  plant,  much  resembling  Iidwtry  ht  the  €t|iltaL — ^A  great  impulse  lias 
the  northern  roilk-we^,  and  quite  too  danger-  been  given  to  manufacturing  at  the  capital 
ously  convenient  in  a  land  where  suspicion  during  the  past  few  years,  and  there  are  now 
rules  and  jealousy  amounts  to  madness.  It  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  great  many  hat-manu- 
does  not  kill,  but  acts  immediately  on  the  factories,  48  factories  where  dry  goods  are 
brain,  producing  first  violent  insanity  and  then  woven,  chiefly  shawls,  22  manufacturing  sad- 
hopeless  idiocy.  It  is  whispered  that  poor  dlery,  26  silver-smiths'  establishments,  82  met- 
Carlotta  had  hardly  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  al-foundries,  12  iron-works,  7  copper-smiths' 
on  her  sorrowful  mission  to  Mexico,  before  establishments,  12  match-factories,  14  choco- 
some  of  it  was  administered  to  her,  and  her  late-faotories,  and  10  candle-factories, 
deplorable  fate  is  cited  as  one  .among  many  laalgnitiM  and  MmhaUm.  —  The  greatest 
instances.  Of  all  the  dangers  in  Mexico,  this  activity  is  displayed,  fostered  by  the  Federal 
is  one  of  the  most  appalling.  Any  political  Government,  to  attract  desirable  immigrants, 
enemy  or  jealous  rival,  or  offended  servant,  notably  agriculturists,  from  Italy  and  the  Span- 
may  thus  revenge  himself  in  a  more  fiendish  ish  possessions,  and  settle  them  in  colonies  on 
manner  than  with  the  stiletto,  and  with  litlJe  the  table-lands.  Most  of  the  11,000  new- 
fear  of  detection;  a  few  drops  of  this  tasteless  comers  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1882  were  of  these 
white  fluid,  mixed  with  milk  or  other  food,  two  nationalities,  and  2,178  from  the  United 
does  its  work  with  inexorable  certainty,  and  States, 
can  only  be  detected  by  its  gradaal  results.  CawMNS. — On  Dec.  5, 1882,  a  treaty  of  oom- 

Pnperty  UgktB  tf  FanlgMn.— Foreigners  may  merce  and  navigation  was  signed  between 
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Mexico  and  Germany,  based,  so  far  as  the  for- 
mer is  concerned,  on  the  *'  most  favored  na- 
tion"  clause.  Negotiations  have  since  been 
set  on  foot  between  Mexico  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England  and  France  respeotivelj  on  the 
other,  for  the  conclnsion  of  similar  a^eements. 
The  only  advantages  which  the  United  States 
would  possess  over  those  nations,  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  pending  reciprocity  treaty,  would 
be  proximity  of  market  and  a  lower  freight- 
rate  which  the  competition  between  railroads 
and  ocean-steamers  will  secure.  The  amount 
of  duties  collected  by  the  Mexican  custom- 
houses from  1878  to  1^3  was  $66,618,982. 
The  ensuing  table  shows  the  increase  of  the 
average  annual  exportation  from  Mexico : 


It-  ill 

MoNhMtdlM. 

Total. 

Export,  first  quuiar 

Export,  Mcond qiuutOT ... 
Export,  third  quMtcr 

Dollm. 

tt.0O4,8UT 
9.465,998 
8,561,961 

DollM. 
2,846,129 
2,8tfH,128 
8,521,254 

DoUan. 
fMUKV,966 
11«864,122 
12,068,216 

Total 

24,068,766 

8^65,506 

82,80S,S94 

ARTICLS8  EXFORTED. 


Th«  predoQi  motalB 

SImI  homp  and  Tamplco  latle  . . . . 

Coffee 

Hides  and  skins 

Cabtnet-woods 

YaniUa-beans 

Cochineal  and  dye-woods 

Sagar  and  molasses 

Tobaooo 

Sanaparllla 

Other  goods 

Total 


18TS-^t. 


180,169,516 


ISTS-^S. 


$80.4S4,6S4 

128,210,968 

2,221,270 

1,082,215 

2,02i,98S 

606,889 

1,585.074 

1321,000 

1,514,078 

1,250,675 

485,884 

402.841 

878,710 

521,037 

828,885 

88,854 

252.464 

90,570 

74,574 

108,186 

988,482 

79L965 

$88,867,165 


It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  export  of 
the  precious  metals  has  decreased,  that  of  other 
products  has  been  on  the  increase.  The  aver- 
age import  in  the  fiscal  years  1880-'81  and 
1881-'82  was: 

From  the  United  States $5,044,085 

Worn  the  United  Kingdom 4,921,990 

FromFranoe 8,547,740 

Worn  last  two  coantrles  9ia  Belginm  sad  Ger- 

manj. 4,447,705 

From  Qermany,  Spain,  and  other  ooantries 1,796,145 

Totsl $19i757/i66 

While  the  imports  of  English  and  French 
dry  goods  haye  decreased  somewhat,  those  of 
American  have  quadrupled. 

The  Mexican  exports  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  1882-'88  were  as  follow : 

To  England $8,941,795 

To  the  Umted  BUtea 2,702,788 

France 1,009.740 

Bpain 292,065 

Oennany 271,960 

Colombia 98,478 

Onatemaia 88,800 

Keoador 200 

San  Salvador 180 

Total $8,855,966 

Ofniiidi  the  prseioas  metals $6,004,807 

SIsalhemp 794,967 

Cabinet  and  dye-woods 87M69 

Coffee 88^586 

Hides  and  skins 195,815 

latle 151798 

Vanilla 44,888 

Tobaeoo 86.129 

Sugar 49.077 

Hooey 89,490 

lireanimals : S7,720 

Other  goods 288,864 

TotaL $S;85^966 


The  United  States  imported  from  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  $8,177,128  worth 
of  merchandise,  against  $8^461,899  the  previ- 
ous year;  and  the  domestic  export  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  was  $14,870,992  in 
1888,  against  $18,824,606  in'  1882.  The  im- 
port of  specie  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  was  $9,782,986  in  1888,  against  $6,631,- 
988  in  1882. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1882  from  Mexico 
were :  Coffee,  17,020,669  pounds ;  Sisal  hemp, 
19,288  tons ;  hides  and  skins,  $1,626,107  worth ; 
lead,  1,182,064  pounds;  and  sugar,  2,981,649 
pounds.  Ilie  pnncipal  articles  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  the  same  year 
were :  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $3,861,- 
614  worth;  888  railroad-cars,  worth  $679,- 
421;  12,687,660  pounds  of  cotton ;  10,684,486 
yards  of  cotton  goods;  and  $1,426,411  worth 
of  lumber,  furniture,  and  wooden-ware. 

latsrfKato  Ttadi.— The  Federal  Goustitudon 
of  Mexico  was  amended  in  1883,  to  enable  the 
individual  States  to  abolish  the  collection  of 
interstate  duties,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  commercial  intercourse, 
and  had  become  a  positive  nuisaoce  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads.  In  response  to  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  finance,  the 
various  States  sent  delegates  to  the  capital, 
October  1st,  and  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken,  in  conformity  with  the  amendment, 
leaving  the  States  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
impomng  each  some  State  tax  or  taxes  in  lien 
of  the  duties  thus  abolished. 

BetectttB  sT  Dittss.— In  December,  1888,  the 
duty  on  aU  goods  imported  nnder  the  Mexican 
flag  was  reduced  by  10  per  cent. 

nCfflOAll*  The  biennial  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature began  on  January  8d,  and  continued  167 
days,  adjourning  June  9th.  The  result  was  197 
public  acts,  24  joint  resolutions,  and  341  local 
acts.  Among  tne  public  acts  of  more  general 
interest  are: 

An  act  Buthoriziiig  a  father  to  appoint  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  a  guardian  or  guardians  for  his 
minor  children,  bom  or  unborn  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will,  Bubjeot  to  objection  by  the  surviviD^  mother 
when  the  will  shall  be  offend  for  probate.    The  aama 

g>wer  ia  given  to  the  mother  of  a  minor  child  whoae 
ther  may  have  died  without  appointing  a  ffoardian. 
In  the  same  line  is  an  act  **  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  wills  during  the  lifetime  of  teatators.*' 
As  introduced,  the  bill  provided  for  proving  the  will 
without  makinir  ita  contents  known  to  heirs,  leirateea, 
or  oflloials ;  but,  aa  the  law  paased,  the  contents  of 
the  will  become  public  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
thereon,  thua  defeating  the  real  object. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  general  laws  of  thia  State, 
collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by  Andrew  How- 
ell (or  HowelPa  Annotated  Statntea),  to  **  be  received 
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and  admitted  in  all  oourts  and  prooeedlnffB,  and  hj  PtIldliL— At  the  annnal  eleotion  held  on  the 

all  offioem  in  thia  State,  aa  eWdimoe  of  tEe  cxiating  fi„t  Monday  of  April,  two  justiees  of  the  Sn- 

laws  thereof,  with  the  like  effect  aa  if  publuhed  under  «,^^^  n^JL*.  ».«il  ii^**^ /«.««  #«.-  *u^  #«ii 

and  by  the  iuthority  of  the  State."  ^  preme  Oonrt  were  elected  (one  for  the  full 

An  act  to  rejrulate  the  practice  of  dentiatiy  createa  term  of  eight  years,  ana  the  other  to  fill  a  va- 

a  board  of  ciiiminerB,  and  providea  for  the  iuue  of  cancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Justice 

certtficatea  to  dentiata  who  are  not  in  jpnctice  in  the  Marston) :  also  two  Regents  of  the  University 

State  at  the  time  the  act  ahall  take  eneot,  or  who  do  ^f  Vinhicran  fnr  Aitrht  vAAra 

not  hold  a  diploma  fh)m  the  faculty  of  a  reputable  ®',^    S^^Jr       S?  /  Jw       *:              k  i;i    * 

dental  college.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 

An  act  to  promote  public  health  providea  that  it  East  Saginaw,  February  28th.    The  candidates 

ahall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  praotioe  medi>  nominated  were :  For  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

cine  or  surgerv,  or  any  branch  thereof  (except  dentU-  Court— Austin  Blair,  for  the  full  term ;  Thomas 

?2^l'ir^^SJmri«  J.O;Brien,tofiUvacancy     ForRegents,H.rr^ 

tared  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  as  provided  in  *^'  Uutcnms  ana  Josepn  V.  Jones.     A  commit- 

thin  act    The  '"qualiflcationa"  preacribed  throw  the  tee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  hut  failed  to 

door  to  practice  and  the  books  of  registration  wide  report,  and  no  platform  was  adopted. 

this  State,  and  who  ia  praotidng  when  thU  act  shaU  *^  Lansiuff,  March  7th.  John  W .  Champlin  was 

take  effect"  nommated  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

An  act  creatine  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  and  Arthur  M.  Clark  for  Regent.    The  chair- 


Statistia,  and  deflnhig  the  powers  and  duties  of  the    men  of  the  convention  and  the  State  Central 


ing  the  oenal  institutions  thereof."    John  W.  Mo-  in  case  no  union  was  effected,  to  fill  the  vacant 

Orath,  or  Detroit  was  appointed  commissioner,  who  places  in  the  ticket.    The  committee  on  resolu- 

*PST-^«w  ^'^  .tl^i:    •  *ll?  "T?  ^h  ^T*y  u-u  tions  reported  a  platform.    A  vigorous  attack 

Anaot  "to  protect  the  rights  of  laborerB"prohib-  „„„  ™«^^  ««^«  ♦»,«  ^a^i«..4-:^,«  :•.  ♦i.^  ♦ui-j 

its  a  stay  of  execution  on  aSy  judgment  obtained  be-  was  made  upon  the  declaration  m  the  third 

foro  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  personal  work  and  resolution  in  favor  of  *^a  tariff  for  revenue 

labor  of  the  plaintiff.  only,'*  but  the  convention  almost  unanimously 

Provision  was  made  for  a  more  complete  census  of  refused  to  strike  out  the  word  "only." 

population  and  productions  (a^ultural  and  manu-  ^j^     National  Greenback  State  Convention 

lacturea)  to  be  taken  in  June,  1884;  and  an  appropn-  Z  *j""ry*"  ^*v^"U€iv^  olil      21^" '*'""*'" 

ation  of  $60,000  was  made  for  an  asylum  for  insane  ^^  l»eld  at  Lansing,  Mw-ch  8th.    The  propo- 

criminals.    It  has  been  located  at  Ionia.  sition  to  unite  with  the  Democracy  and  accept 

The  list  of  joint  resolutions  includes  two,  J'*®^'.  nominations  of  the  day  before,  washit- 

ameuding  the  Constitution  of  the  State:  *«"y  opposed,  but  on  caU  of  the  roll  waa 

1.  So  amending  section  6  of  Article  VI  (the  judi-  ^^R'^  ^^  »  ^,^  ^^  ^f.^*?  l^'  ^?  '^'" 
cUl  article)  tiiatthe  Board  of  Superviaora  of  each  1^^^^^  oomplet^  the  ticket  by  nommating 
county  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  may  **give  and  pay  to  Thomas  Sherwood  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
the  circuit  judfe  of  the  judicial  circuit  to  which  such  Court,  and  Charles  J.  Willett  for  Regent  of 
county  is  attached,  such  additional  salary  or  compen-  ^^  University. 

satton  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  dete>  m*  _  ■D..^v5K:«^«5o*n  ^^^^.^^  ^.v^  ^«..«.<...  ^u\ 

mined  by  suJh  Board  of  Supervisors."  Sf  Prohibitionista  entered  tiie  canvass  with 

2.  Fixmff  the  compensation  of  memben  of  the  Lefzis-  A  nul  ticket^  and  a  piatzorm  demanding  an 
lature  at|700  for  each  regnilar  session  (in  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  pro- 
present  allowance  of  |8  a  day),  and  $100  for  each  ex-  hlbit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 

practically  removed  by  authorizing  legUlation  on  or  taxation  of  the  traflic.    A  fourth  ticket  was 

'*  such  subjects  as  axe  submitted  to  them  by  special  put  forth  by  a  few  Greenbackers  who  repudi- 

meesaffe  of  the  Governor  after  the  expiration  oi  fifty  ated  the  action  of  the  State  Convention.    The 

days.'^   A  new  clause  of  the  section  reads,  "And  no  election  resulted  as  follows : 

?r^i^tck3^WSteSiiS;fui"^^  ^  on  Jnstbe  of  the  supreme  Coan,  fan  tem: 

office."    Each  of  the  proposed  amendmenU  is  to  be  '^^  John  W.  Champhn,  Union,  127,876,'  Ans- 

voted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  the  tin  Blair,  Republican,  119,870 ;  John  H.  Tatem, 

first  Tuesday  in  November,  1884.  Prohibition,  18,467 ;  James  8.  Andrews,  Green- 

Vnltsd  States  Seaatar.— In  the  contest  for  Unit-  backer,  641.    Plurality  for  Champlin,  7,606. 

ed  States  Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Thomas  On  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vacancy : 

W.  Ferry,  whose  term  would  expire  March  4,  For  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  Union,  124,689 ; 

1888,  the  Republicans  nominated  Senator  Ferry  Thomas  J.  O^Brien,  Republican,  122,880;  D. 

for  re-election,  and  Hon.  Byron  G.  Stout  was  P.  Sagendorph,  Prohibition,  18,950.    Plurality 

chosen  as  the  ^*  Union  ^'  candidate.     In  the  for  Mr.  Sherwood,  2,809. 

ballot  on  January  16th,  the  Republican  vote  was  On  Regents  of  the  University :  For  Arthur 

divided,  and  no  candidate  received  a  majority  M.  Clark,  Union,  127,685 ;  Charles  J.  Willett, 

in  either  house.    Balloting  was  continued  from  Union,  125,405;  Harry  B.  Hutohins,  Republi- 

day  to  day,  without  result,  until  March  1  St,  when  can,  120,627;   Joseph  0.  Jones,  Republican, 

on  the  eighty-first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  For  120,956;  Joseph  W.  Swing,  Prohibition,  18,- 

ThomasW.Palmer,  Republican,  77;  for  Byron  959;  George  8.  Hickey,  Prohibition,  18,762; 

G.  Stout,  Democrat,  44;  for  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Waldo  May,  Greenback,  466.    Plurali^  for 

8 ;  for  John  W.  Champlin,  1.  Clark,  Union,  6,679 ;  for  Willett,  Union,  4,449. 
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Fhniiw.  The  annnal  report  of  State  Treaa- 
nrer  Butler  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1888,  shows  the  financial  condition  of  .the  State 

follows : 


I 


GMh  batauKM,  Sept  80, 1889 $1,787,968  81 

B«celpts  ibr  ilBOftl /ear 2,788,797  68 

ToUl $4^Cl.780l4 

Fayments 8,486,468  64 

BdaaeelateMMU7B«pt.8Q,1888 $1,074,967  2$ 

The  bonded  indebtednees  was  reduced  dur- 
ing 1888  by  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
two-million  loan,  amounting  to  $690,000.  The 
bonded  debt  now  is: 

PMt  d«e  pwt-peld  flv«-mlffloii  loui  bonds,  $21.- 
000;  MtJwtabla  at  $676^7  per  $1,000  (not  beei^ 
lug  laterett) $12,149  97 

War-bounty  loan  bonda,  doe  In  1890 897,000  00 

For  the  payment  of  which  are  held : 

In  ffeaeral  Aind $12,149  97 

In  handa  of  Fund  Oommttiton,  United  Btatee  44 
per  cent,  bonda 297,000  0$ 

The  trust-fund  debt,  composed  of  amounts 
upon  which  the  State  as  trustee  pays  interest 
for  educational  purposes,  now  is  : 

Agriealtanl-Cone^  flind $258,624  08 

NormaJ-Sehool  ftind 60,865  45 

PriDuuy-Scbool  Aind 8,064,078  84 

Primary-SeboolflTepereent  Aind 844,194  81 

Unlreralty  Aind 498,401  82 

Total $4,221,068  95 


Upon  which  interest  has  been  pdd  from  the 
speoiflc-tax  fund  as  follows : 

To  AffTtenltnral-College  Inteioit  ftind $16,74188 

To  Nomial-flcbool  Intereet  Aind  8t622  12 

To  Primaiy-Schoollnterett  ftind 710,899  64 

To  Unirerritj  Interest  ftud 84,862  09 

Total $766415  28 

The  trust-fund  debt  was  increased  during 
the  year  in  the  sum  of  $188,196.84. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  specific  taxes 
showed  an  increase  from  the  preceding  year 
of  $166,188.87;  of  which  sum  $128,867.16 
came  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  total  apportionment  of  State  taxes  was 
$1,474,672.26,  an  increase  over  the  apportion- 
ment for  the  year  1882  of  $868,681.08.  The 
increase  in  the  item  for  general  purposes  is 
$888,400.92,  or  nearly  the  whole  amount. 

Billrssii — ^There  were  constructed  in  Michi- 
gan, by  fifteen  companies,  during  the  year. 
406*6  miles  of  railroad,  the  largest  number  of 
miles  built  by  any  State  that  year.  The  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio,  built  by  the  Seney  syndicate,  was 
completed  from  Allegan  to  Toledo,  166  miles, 
mucn  of  it  parallel  with  the  Michigan  Oentral. 

iMBuee* — ^The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Oommissioner  of  Insurance : 
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PBnxnrxa  becbtxd. 

LoSSaS  IMOUBEBO. 

Losses  paid. 

If  AMI  AND  LOOATIOir. 

lira. 

nn. 

ud 
Uaod. 

riN. 

MMfat 
MHl 

laUmL 

nr*. 

MnfaM 
■ad 

tiUaad. 

Miehffas  eonpantea 

Oompanlea  of  other  States. . 

ForeiJirn  companies 1 

United  States  bcaneh f 

$18,601,257 
149,450,285 

58,779,298 

$1,400,608 
11,044,896 

8,789,265 

$167,882 
2,166,140 

768,288 

$10,197 
96,699 

21,565 

$61,928 
1,117,805 

412,709 

$5,290 
89,980 

84,061 

$50,601 
1,088,984 

879,081 

$8,A78 
W10 

24,256 

Aggregates 

$216,780,785 

$15,274,854 

$8,097,805 

$128,461 

$1,591,942 

$129,261 

$1,518,608 

$107,844 

Eincallw* — The  following  school  statistics  are 
fhmisbed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  advance  of  the  publication  of  his 
annual  report : 

Knmber  of  sdiool  dlstiiets.  September,  1888. . .  6,719 

Inereaae  orer  prerloiiB  year 89 

Namber  of  flchool'lioasea 6,890 

Increase  over  prerloiis  year. 162 

Number  of  children  between  flve  and  twenty 

years  of  age 660,888 

Increase  darinfr  the  yesr 22.477 

Knrnber  of  children  attending  the  pablie  schools  891,610 

Inoease  over  prerions  year 6,106 

Namber  of  slttlDffS  In  pubHcMhools 485,886 

Increase  over  lS8i 8,481 

Nombsr  of  private  and  select  ediools 295 

Nomber  of  teachers  employed,  male 187 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  female 281 

Increase  over  1882 108 

Wsges  paid  teachers $8^,486  66 

Incrrase  over  1882 267,588  7>) 

Estimated  valne  of  school  property 10,48^860  00 

Amouit  on  hand  fW>m  previoas  year 988,688  22 

Amount  received  from  i>oe-mUl  tax 640,141  50 

Amount  received  on  prlmsiy-school  flind  ....  724,864  21 

Ubrsry  moneys 82,666  90 

Amount  received  as  tuition  for  non-residents. .  46,196  17 

Amount  received  fWmi  district  tazee 2,668,997  07 

Amount  received  ftom  sU  other  sourees 466,870  18 

Total  rsosipU  for  the  year $5,888,426  20 


Amount  oairled  Ibrwird  to  next  year $1,128,568  44 

Expenditures,  Including  wages  of  tesohers,  pay- 
menu  on  debts,  bnU&igs,  etc 4,269,872  76 

Total  expenditures  for  the  yesr $5,888,426  80 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Warden  of 
the  State  Prison,  not  yet  in  print,  the  follow- 
ing abstract  is  taken : 

Number  of  convicts,  Sept  80, 1888 686 

Received  during  the  year 177 

—  818 

DIsehsrged  by  explrsdon  of  sentence 200 

Dlschsrged fornew  trial 8 

DIsehsrged  by  order  of  Supreme  Court 1 

PardoDMl  by  Governor 19 

Lost  by  ese«>es 4 

I>led....7rT. 6 

TrsnsforrBd  to  Detroit  House  of  Correction 2 

—  285 

In  prison.  Sept  80, 1888 578 

Average  length  of  sentence,  8  years,  9 
months,  26  days.  Olassification  by  criwes: 
Murder  in  first  degree,  8 ;  mnrder  in  second 
degree,  8 ;  manslaughter,  1 ;  felonious  assaults, 
8 ;  robbery,  10 ;  rape,  4 ;  attempt  to  rape,  8 ; 
abd  action,  1 ;  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  1 ; 
polygamy  or  bigamy,  4;   incest,  1;   ai^ainst 
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propertj,  116 ;  forgery  and  counterfeiting,  12 ; 
penary,  8 ;  riot,  1 ;  jail-breaking,  2. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  were  $6,829.98 ; 
the  net  ezpenditaree,  $89,267.70. 

Irtn*— The  amount  of  iron-ore  shipped  from 
Lake  Superior  mines  in  1888  was  2,861,872 
tons;  the  approximate  value  of  which  was 
$18,677,919.  The  Lake  Superior  charcoal-fhr- 
naces  in  1888  produced  67,884  tons  of  iron, 
the  approximate  value  of  which  was  $1,291,- 
140.  The  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron- 
mines  eince  1868  is  28,126.078  tons. 

Saltt — The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  salt  inspected  in  Michigan  in  1888 : 


DI6TRICTS. 


finsliiAwooiiotj*, 

Bay  coontjr 

Huron  oouaty..., 

IfMooeooBty 

Midland  ooontj.. 
Manistee  oounQr.. 
Gnttotoounty... 
Bt.  Clair  oonntj.. 


Orand  totals.... 


i 

i 

• 

8,688 

i 

888,880 

I 

819,065 

817^7 

880,418 

8,488 

868,94« 

5,784 

809497 

679 

59,870 

•  a  •  • 

48,807 

1,906 

8,066 

•  •  «  • 

8«889 

1 
1^4S4 

454,198 

8,874,796 

I 
1 


9,690 
5,880 
6,889 

668 
6,766 

481 
8,100 
1,887 


I 


1,185,967 

1,106,461 

856,965 

810,644 

66,186 

48,544 

6.176 

4,780 


88,586,8,894,678 


The  above  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  inspected  during  the  fiscal  year  from 
that  of  1882  of  142,646  barrels. 

Lnnber. — The  aggregate  lumber-cut  of  1888 
was  988,676,078  feet,  which  was  about  78,000,- 
000  feet  less  than  that  of  1882. 

MINNESOTA.  Slato  GffenuMitr-The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Republican ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Gilman ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Frederick  von  Baumbach ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Kittelson ;  Auditor,  W.  W. 
Braden;  Attorney-General,  W.  J.  Hahn;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kiehle ; 
Adjutant-General,  A.  0.  Hawley;  Public  Ex- 
aminer, H.  M.  Enox;  Insurance  Commission- 
er, A.  B.  McGill ;  Commissioner  of  Statistics, 
Oscar  Malmros;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James 
H.  Baker.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Justice,  Charles  £.  Vanderburg ;  Associates, 
William  Mitchell  and  D.  A.  Dickinson. 

UglslattTe  Smloi. — The  Legiskture  convened 
on  the  2d  of  January,  and  adjourned  early  in 
March.  On  the  1st  of  February ^d  on  the  thir- 
tieth ballot,  Dwight  M.  Sabin,  Republican,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  by  a  vote  of  81 
against  80  for  William  Windom,  16  for  Gordon 
E.  Cole,  and  9  for  Lucius  F.  Hubbard. 

Upward  of  1,000  bills  were  introduced,  of 
which  about  half  became  laws.  Of  those  passed 
the  larger  number  are  special  act9.  Tlie  gen- 
eral laws  outside  of  general  appropriations 
number  160.  Fifty-odd  bridge  appropriations 
were  ordered,  and  a  score  of  bills  passed  for 
general  appropriations.  Thirty-one  bills  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  county  passed, 

*  InchulM  16,785  burelB  of  totar  lalt 


while  Hennepin  county  and  Minneapolis  aaked 
legislation  to  the  extent  of  26  bills. 

Among  the  number  of  valuable  additions  to 
the  statute-books  is  the  act  creating  a  Board  of 
Public  Charities  and  Corrections ;  tiie  bill  mak- 
ing murder  punishable  with  the  death-penalty ; 
and  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  providing  for  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  all  physicians  who  shall  come  to 
Minnesota,  for  nve  years.  The  savings-bank 
law  was  amended  to  permit  the  savings-banks 
to  loan  money  in  Dakota,  and  State  banks 
were  put  upon  the  same  platform  as  national 
banks  in  the  matter  of  making  their  reports. 
A  law  likely  to  be  fraught  with  some  good  and 
possibly  some  evil  was  the  one  ma£ng  void 
oiUs,  notes,  and  other  negotiable  paper  obt^ned 
by  fraud  or  artifice  in  the  hands  of  any  third 
person.  A  codification  of  the  laws — stringent 
and  comprehensive— for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  became  a  law, 
while  the  companion  biUs,  to  prohibit  the  pollu- 
tion of  waters  and  to  regulate  slaughter-houses, 
failed.  The  date  of  beginning  the  fiscal  year 
in  the  State  was  changed  from  November  1  to 
July  1.  The  chief  appropriation  was  $806,000 
for  improving  the  State  rrison,  the  sum  to  be 
distributed  over  about  ten  years.  Among  the 
acts  passed  were  also  the  following : 

To  prevent  setting  fire  to  woods,  pnuriee,  or  other 
grounds. 

To  provide  for  borrowinff  money  to  deOay  the  ex- 
traoniinaiy  expenditures  of  the  State  govemmeDt 

To  punish  willftil  violation  and  omission  of  dutv  and 
gross  negligenoe  of  duty  on  the  part  of  railway  em- 
ploy^ 

Amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  be  voted  upon  at  the  November  eleo- 
tion,  viz.: 

The  oflidal  term  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  Tres*- 
urerj  and  Attorney -General  shall  be  two  years.  The 
ofSoud  term  of  the  State  Auditor  shall  be  four  yean, 
and  each  shall  continue  in  ofiloe  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  elected  and  quoliflod. 

The  ofildal  year  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall 
commence  on  the  flnt  Mondav  in  January  in  each 
year,  and  all  terms  of  office  snail  terminate  at  that 
time ;  and  the  general  election  ahall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  flnt  Mondav  in  November. 
The  first  general  election  for  State  and  county  ofllcen, 
except  jumcial  ofllcere^  after  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, shall  be  hdd  m  the  year  1884^  and  thereafter 
the  general  election  shall  be  held  biannually.  All 
State,  county,  or  other  officers  elected  at  any  general 
electiozi,  whose  terms  of  office  would  otherwise  expire 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  a.  n.  1886,  shall  hold 
and  continue  in  such  office,  respectively,  until  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1887. 

Increasing  the  term  of  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  fh>m  three  to  four  veare,  and  reducing 
the  official  term  of  the  jud^  of  the  supreme  and  dis- 
trict courts  ftx>m  seven  to  six  years. 

The  proposed  prohibitory  amendment  failed. 

The  appropriations  made  by  this  session,  in- 
cluding standing  appropriations  of  former  Le- 
gislatures, for  public  institutions,  current  ex- 
penses, bridges  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  for 
the  thirty-one  months  ending  July  81,  1885, 
amounted  to  $2,682,987.25. 

■ — ^The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
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eigbt  months  from  Deo.  1, 1882,  to  July  81,  a  pound,  will  exceed  95,800,000,  and  that  of 

1888,  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  shows  the  last  year  was  close  to  $5,000,000.     In  1880 

foUowing  receipts  and  disbursements :  there  was  not  a  single  creamery  in  the  State 

TbeNotipto:  worthy  the  name,  and  the  one  erected  at 

Forreveoaeftiad........ ^^S^fl  Spring  Valley  in  1881  was  much  commented 

For  state  InsUtutioDft  fhad 48MTT18  „5'^„  ®  v^«  fU^.*  ••^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^- 

Forinterastfbnd 66  48  upon.    Wow  tnere  are  seventy  creameries  or 

For  Biakimr  taod. '.'/..!.!.!'.'.'.      98498  buttor- factories  of  considerable  size,  and  their 

JSJ^^JS^^ttSSrifiS*.::::::::::::::::  «w2S  »»««bfr  "being  angm«,ted  aimo*  et^y 

For  ^ermi  school  flind 888,816  45  month.    There  were  produced  m  1882,  17,- 

KorpennMOBtiuiiTwrityftuid. S'SS  2  186,788  pounds  of  buttor. 

F2B!SSt;S?e^«?Ldmn^^  SSSi  PMiy  C8.nrtliM.-The  Republican    State 

Forfbrettry  Amd xT,oi4  68  Oouvention  met  in  St.  Paul  on  the  27th  of 

K  \:S:^uS^,i;^iuiii^'iii^:  ^^l  TC  J«J»«.  o^i  nominated  the  foUowing  ticket:  For 

For  Bwunp-iaDd  ftind 00  00  Grovemor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard ;   laeutenant- 

For  •ttorney  TweMth  Dtotrict iJ'JS  ?S  Govemor,  Charles  A.  Gilman;  State  Treaa- 

For«booit«t.bo«kiund __i8;265j»  ^^^^^  Kittehwn  :   Secretary  of  Stete, 

Toua •*«??5'!i!!  S  Frederick  von  Baumbaoh:   Attomey-G^neraL 

suknce\numBOTjDtci,i^ 1^.088  88  ^  j  j^y^^.  Railroad  Oommiswoner,  James 

TotalraeelpU $8,018,987  67  H.Baker. 

Tbe  dbbarMineats :  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

JJ^JSSiiS^tioMVtod ;:;:":"•••  •wS:»n  J?  S'-  ^^^  ^^  '*»®  ^d  of  August,  and  nominated 

From  Interest  ftind 8,480  88  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  W.  W.  Mc- 

Jro™  •»nkiii8  flind 86,000  00  js^q^y,  of  Minneapolis ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  R. 

fJSS  2i^ff .£!Sii'Aiid.;.V.;;.V.;;;;.  ^{^  oo  Frawe,  of  Becker  county ;  Secretary  of  Sute, 

From  permuient  BchooTftand 404,800  00  J.  J.  Green,  of  Le  Sueur ;  Treasurer,  John  Lud- 

F»om  general  Kbool  ftiod 85,««7  88  •         s  WinonA  •    Attorn Av.fl^AnArAl    John  W 

From  meml  unlveralty  ftwd 67,218  61  J^\8}.  ^^  7  ^5?^'    AlWOTey-lxenerai,  J  onu  n . 

From  intemAi  improTement  fond 10,869  88  WilliB^  of  St.  Paul ;   Railway  Commissioner, 

IW  kSw  53^^"™**  iMid  fond 88,9®  oj  j^  x^  Lundholm,  of  Stillwater. 

From  interSimproTeinenriradf^bitenist  8o!oo6  87  Mr.  McNair  declined,  and  Mr.  Bierman  was 

From  .ttofnef  Twelfth  Dtotrtet 3^  iJ  substituted  in  his  pkoe. 

From  •ehooit«fe-book  fond 8o.«88  87  ,;,..h-  B«tm8.-At  the  election  in  Novem- 


Total  dubanemenu 11,714,711 18  ber,  the  Republican  ticket  was  successful  by 

There  was  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $557,-  the  following  nuyority :  Hubbard,  9,149 ;  Gil- 

744.27  Nov.  80.  1881.    For  the  year  ending  man,  14,290;  Von  Baumbaoh,  24,046;  Kittel- 

Kov.  80, 1882,  the  receipts  were  $8,201,415.79,  «>n,  28,085;    Hahn,  28,296;   Baker,  28,462. 

and  the  dbbursements,  $3,058,817.21,  leaving  The  amendments  received  an  average  migority 

a  balance  of  $148,098.58.     The  total  bonded  of  50,072. 

debt  of  the  Stete  was  placed  at  $4,889,000.  Cyd8M.    Near  the  end  of  August  a  cyclone 

The  total  taxable  value  of  all  property  for  struck  the  city  of  Rochester,  Olmsted  county, 

1882  was  $811,198,485.  a  handsome  place  of  about  6,000  inhabitents. 
The  numl>er  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pub-  and  in  a  brief  time  over  100  houses  had  been  en- 

lic  schools  in  1888  was  191.878.  tirely  demolished,  19  persons  killed,  and  nearly 

Agrlcattare.— The  crops  or  1888  are  reported  ^^  wounded.    The  storm  passed  through  sec- 

as  follow :  The  yield  of  wheat  was  for  2,671,-  **ons  of  Dodge  county,  leaving  a  trail  of  death 

687  acres  88,806,878  bushels,  an  average  of  ^^  destruction. 

14-89  bushels  to  the  acre.    There  were  922,-  MI88I8SIPPL    Stito  Ctf«fMMrt.— The  follow- 

818  acres  sown  in  oats,  retumhig  84,448,609  ing  were  the  Stete  officers  during  the  year: 

bushels,  an  average  of  87-83  bushels  to  the  Govemor,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 

acre.    Bariey,  804,006  acres,  producing  7,344,-  ant  -  Governor,  G.  D.  Shands;   Secretery  of 

786  bushels,  or  24*16  bushels  per  acre.    Rye,  Stete,  Henry  C.  Meyers;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hem- 

26,834  acres ;    production,    439,178   bushels,  ingway ;  Auditor,  Sylvanus  Gwin ;  Attomey- 

About  764,687  acres  were  planted  in  corn.  General,  Thomas  0.  Outohings;  Superintend- 

The  crop  was  poor  in  quantity  and  quality,  ont  of  Public  Edacation,  J.  Argyle  Smith ;  Oom- 

The  following  was  the  yield  of  1882 :  missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  £. 

BqA«v  G.  Wall.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:   Chief- 
Oats  86.60(Kfl08  Justice,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell ;  Associate  Justices, 

^^y «'0;i6,750  H.  H.  Chalmers  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper.    The 

Mry  Predailb — The  Auditor^s  report  for  only  election  during  the  year  was  for  members 

1883  gives  a  total  of  801,688  milch-cows  in  of  the  Legislature.  That  body,  when  it  meets 
the  Stete,  the  assessable  value  of  which  is  set  in  1884,  will  consist  of  88  Democrats,  8  Be- 
at $6,499,000.  In  1882  there  were  272,681  publicans,  and  1  Independent  in  the  Senate, 
milch-cows,  valued  at  $4,988,000 ;  and  in  1881  and  of  99  Democrats,  12  Republicans,  and  5  In- 
the  number  was  267,677,  worth,  at  $18  each,  dependents  in  the  House. 

about  $4,248,000.  HiaMSSi — The  Auditor's  report  shows  the 

The  value  of  this  year's  butter  product  in  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  Stete  to  be  aa 

Minnesota,  at  an  average  valuation  of  80  cento  follows : 


BmiMi. 

Whmt 81,461.008 

Ooni 18,878,149 
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FmiSb' wwD^i^*"  ^Jt'wIIS  f***^  *«••«**"*  ^  ^'  *^®  muyereity  to  women,  and  13  matrfca- 

*^^            _! '  lated  the  following  session.    There  are  now 

Total $iid,92fi»(M0  22  in  attendance. 

Total |i8d,7ft4»9S7  baildlngs.     The  law  prohibiting  the  sale  or 

The  assessment  for  1888  shows  an  increase  «^V^  J^^^^  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  fiye 

of  $20,666,227  over  the  valuation  in  1879,  when  ^^^^  ?^  *^®  university  is  working  welL 

the  land  was  last  assessed.  ^^  ^«  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

The  foUowing  extract  from  the  Treasurer's  *^®  first  year,  there  were  854  students:  87  in 

report  for  the  years  1882  and  1888  will  show  coUege'dasses ;  267  m  the  preparatory  depart- 

the  general  financial  condition  of  the  State :  y®^*-    Jj^^  second  year,  there  were  804  stu- 

RxcupTfl  dents :  160  m  coUege  classes ;  164  m  the  pre- 

Tbe  Mceipta  fbr  18M $770,900  M  paratory  department.    The  third  year,  there 

'1  he  n»«ipts  for  1888 74f ,864  76  Were  817  students :  148  in  college  classes:  169 

Cuh  baUooe  in  the  treawty.  Jan.  1, 168J ft*ft.iog  M  in  the  preparatory  department 

Total fi,oa,tto  60  The  colkge  has  received  from  the  State  in 

DiBBUBssMEiiTC.  ^^'^  aggregate  $205,000.    With  this  sum  and 

The  diabammeDU  for  i88t 11,067,441  06  $9,000  given  by  the  citizens  of  Starkville,  and 

The  diabaraemenu  for  1888 88d,4M  90  the  interest  ou  the  land-scrip  fund,  and  $15,- 

Caah  balance  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1, 1884 ^68,989  00  qOO  realized  from  the  sale  of  bouds,  authorized 

Total 18,002,980  66  by  an  act  approved  March  7, 1882,  the  college 

REOooNiZBo  iKDKBTBOMns.  ^^  becu  suppoited  for  three  years,  and  has 

Chickaaaw  Mhod  Auid $816,709  71  acquired  property  worth  $180,857. 

Chickasaw  •fhooi-ftmd  interest.    10,870  18  In  the  past  three  years  the  college  has  real- 

Common-echool  fhnd,  oW  aoooant 817,040  40  *^  #^^   ♦i,^  „„i^  Zs  „„»^i„»  ^»^aL^^   ^#  tk^ 

Common-sehooi  ftand,  distributiTe 198^180  10  *^^  iTom  the  Sale  Of  surplus  produce  of  the 

BemLnaiy  fund,  aoooant  of  UnlTenity  of  Missis-  farm  and  dairy,  $7,447.44. 

wlS5!,iiiiuii.dtoi::;::;::::::::::;:::::.:  1l!;?SS  ^i?  the Aicom Agricuitupai  and  Hecbanioai 

r«rtiflcates  of  indebtedness  oatstanding ifisb  00  College  the  attendance  for  the  past  two  years 

^  wStod"^'  "^"^  "  ^'  ^*  *^°*  ^^  ^^  ^'*'       1 000  00  ^**  ^^°  rather  larger  than  heretofore,  but  it 

Mi»is8ipp4'4p^r'ce*nt/ bonds' doe  J^^^                siojooo  00  ^^  averages  Only  100  a  year.    One  great  diffi- 

Agricoitnrai-coUe^e  bonds  dae  Jan.  1, 1890 227,160  00  culty  the  mstitution  CDCOunters  is  the  broken 

^SSTJi^ntS'  !*°*:  f.**!*.^"!^  .^*  ^^'^"^        890  00  ">?  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  but  few 

Deposita  bv  insnranoeoompaaiea,  eoirrencir  not  going  the  entire  session.    There  have  Deen  but 

included  In  cash  balance 00.000  00  three  graduates  since  the  college  was  founded. 

Bailroad-taz  for  distribntion 87.998  91  »«,, ^  is!L„u„  { „  ^^^ .^^-^  r^f  4\^  ?  ^«^«:^^n«.  ♦-r^ 

Swamp-hmd  fond 88,(87  28  -^he  raculty  IS  composed  Of  tne  president,  two 

professors,  and  one  tutor.    The  college  is  prac* 

^^^ 12,974,682  00  tically  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  there  was  a  colored  teachers,  though  agriculture  is  taught 

cash  balance  of  $546,106.28  in  the  treasury,  with  some  success. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1884,  this  bdance  In  Tougaloo  University  the  attendance  is 

was  reduced  to  $168,989.60.  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  there  being 

EdicatlM. — "  It  affords  me  pleasure  *^  says  the  a  total  of  147 — 74  males  and  78  females.    The 

Governor,  *^  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  cause  school  was  never  so  well  equipped  and  offi- 

of  education    is    at  present  receiving  more  oered.    The  managers  and  instructors  number 

attention  in  Mississippi  than  at  any  former  13.     The  expense  per  month  for  board  and  tui- 

period  of  her  history.     The  average  attend-  tion  is  $10.    About  200  acres  of  land  are  in 

ance  for  1882  and  1888  was  largely  in  excess  cultivation.    Most  of  the  labor  is  done  by  the 

of  that  of  any  previous  years  since  the  inau-  students.    An  industrial  superintendent  has  re- 

guration  of  the  system.    Teaching  in  public  cently  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors, 

schools  has  improved,  and  this  is  due  in  part  The  institution  was  founded  and  is  oarefnlly 

to  the  introduction  of  teachers'  institutes  in  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary  Soci- 

many  counties.    Great  interest  is  being  mani-  ety  of  New  York. 

f  ested  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which    The  schooi-bntkUnin  are  Tahied  at |80,ooo  oo 

has  been  organized  in  this  State,  and  the  re-    35«  *«^  ''*?>  bni1din««,  is  rained  at ii,ooo  oo 

«o  «/«vu  wft  fi«uix.«^  lu  uiio  i^i/oi^  <kuu   wiv  *  «7      ,j^^  ^j^^  ^^  ToMcles  STO  Yaloed  at 8,000  00 

cent  meeting  was  largely  attended."  -  ^                                                  tMoSTob 

During  the  session  of  1881-'82  there  were       olTlJliLi; V'lii'V'^'lir'A  *  i      ♦k! 

in  the  literary  department  of  the  University  ^  «rts  Mtrt«.-In  the  Lunatic  A^^^ 

of  Mississippi  202  students;  in  the  law  dl  death-roll  has  been  larger  than  usual  owm^,  it 

partment,12.    During  the  session  of  1882-'83,  "  thought,  to  overcrowding  and  an  insuffi^^^^ 

there  were  in  the  litefary  department,  245:  in  "npply  of  water.    The  completion  of  the  Em* 

the  law  department,  14.    The  present  session  Mississippi  Insane  Asylum  will  enable  this  one 

opened  in  September,  and  at  the  close  of  1888  ^  '^^^*^  *^®  ^™^®^  ^^  P**'^°*"-    , 

there  were  enrolled  in  the  literary  department,  ^tit^ orii^kSrS,^"^:??^'^^^'*  ^^^  m.m  « 

236;  m  the  law  department,  9.  And  for  the  year  isss ii,790  ox 

In  June,  1888,  the  trustees  opened  the  doors         Total $48,009  ao 
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The  entire  cost  of  the  present  establishment.  There  are  fourteen  cotton  and  woolen  facto- 

indadjng  the  915,000  originally  appropriated  ries:  The  Wesson  mills,  at  Wesson;  Natchez 

and  expended  in  1880~'81,  is  |i6,119.80.  cotton-mills,  at  Natchex;  Rosalie  cotton-yam 

The  bailding  was  completed  in  September,  miUs,  at  Natchez ;  StonewaU  cotton  and  wool- 

1882,  and  possession  taken  in  October  follow-  en  mills,  near  Enterprise.  Olark  co. ;  Jnanita 

ing.  Since  tliat  date  everything  has  been  work-  cotton  and  woolen    mills,  near  Enterprise; 

ing  to  the  satisfoMstion  of  the  Trostees.  UUman  woolen-mills,  at  Bay  St  Loais ;  To- 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  cona  cotton  -  yam  mills,  at  Water  Valley ; 
who  continues  in  charge,  the  Institution  for  the  Stansbnry  cotton-mills,  at  GarroUton ;  cotton- 
Deaf  and  Dnmb  has  attained  nnosnal  aud  ex-  mill  at  Canton,  and  two  ootton-miUs  at  Cor- 
traordinary  succesA.  The  pupils  have  made  inth ;  Bay  Springs  cotton-factory,  Tishomingo 
rapid  advances,  and  can  communicate  their  co.,  and  another  at  Port  Gibson, 
thoughts  with  readiness  and  facility  by  signs  There  is  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  at  Natchez, 
and  in  writing.  Articulation  instraction  has  two  at  Yicksbnrg,  one  at  Port  Qibson,  one  at 
been  introdn^  within  the  last  two  years  Jackson,  one  at  Tazoo  City,  one  at  Grenada, 
with  gratifying  success.  There  were  in  at-  one  at  Columbus,  one  at  Meridian,  one  at 
tendance,  in  1882,  57  whites  and  15  colored ;  Aberdeen,  one  at  Lexington,  one  at  Reftige 
in  1883,  66  whites  and  16  colored.  The  last  Landing,  one  at  GreenTiUe,  and  a  nnmber  of 
Legislature  appropriated  $8,000  for  the  erection  others  in  process  of  constmction.  A  great 
of  buildings  on  the  lands  ai^acent  to  the  city  many  saw-mills  are  going  up  throughout  the 
of  Jackson,  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  long-leaf  pine  region,  a  gocd  many  built  by 
Trustees,  suitable  for  the  accommodation,  care.  Northern  capital  Besides  these,  there  are  a 
and  instruction  of  the  colored  deaf-mutes.  A  great  many  in  operation  already, 
site  was  secured  and  necessary  buildings  erect-  Ttaitot — There  are  20,000,000  or  more  acres 
ed,  within  the  appropriation,  for  that  purpose,  of  timber-lands,  which  consist  of  pine,  red- 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1884,  there  gum,  oak  of  many  varieties,  cypress,  magnolia, 
were  in  charge  of  the  lessees  of  the  Peniten-  willow,  cotton  wood,  beech,  locust,  and  elm. 
tiary  771  convicts,  of  whom  696  are  colored,  Of  long-leaf  pine,  in  the  region  of  Pearl  river, 
74  are  white,  and  1  Indian.  During  the  last  contiguous  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
two  years,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1882,  and  end-  there  is  perhaps  6,000,000,000  feet  (board- 
ing Dec.  1,  1888,  218  have  died,  118  have  measure)  now;  east  of  Pearl  river  there  is 
escaped,  and  25  have  been  recaptured.  Dur-  perhaps  the  same  quantity.  There  is  perhaps 
ing  the  two  years  preceding  those  last  named,  of  the  short-leaf  pine  stan^ng,  7,000,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  876  convicts,  122  died,  136  feet.  The  red-gum,  to  which  the  people  here- 
escaped,  and  26  were  recaptured.  The  num-  tofore  attached  but  little  value,  is  now  taking 
her  received  in  1882  was  408 ;  in  1883,  293.  its  place  to  some  extent. 
The  number  of  convicts  by  crimes  against  per-  Health. — About  784  cases  of  small-pox  have 
son  is  548 ;  against  property,  228.  The  num-  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the  State  in  1882 
ber  discharged  in  1882  was  219;  in  1888,  144.  and  1888.    Where  an  extensive  outbreak  of 

PrsgrMi  sf  the  Statei — ^In  regard  to  the  recent  the  disease  has  occurred,  it  has  been  the  rale 

progress  of  the  State,  the  Governor  reports:  to  place  an  inspector  in  charge,  and  to  employ 

In  the  last  two  jeun  alone  461,788  aona  have  been  guards,  both  on  foot  and  mounted,  when  neces- 

porchased  througn  the  Anditor's  oflloe  ttom  the  State,  sary  to  secure  the  isolation  of  cases. 

There  is  a  «owinj  oonfldenoe  in  the  ftitupe,  as  shown  CSMCtfsi  WeiyeM,    On  this  subject  the  Gov- 

by  the  pnrohaBe  of  these  lands  and  of  486,110  acres  of  Avnni*  oava  • 

hmda  held  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  in  the  h»t  two  «^""*^  »»J»  •  ,  ^  , . 
yean,  together  with  the  nnprecedentod  homestead  en-  A  fruitftil  souroe  of  crime  is  the  too  prevalent  habit 
tries,  amounting  to  886,288  acres.  The  reduction  in  of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Impulses  are  often 
the  aebt  and  the  rate  of  taxation  and  yearly  ezpendi-  bom  of  opi)ortanitie8j  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
tures  has  been  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  the  poesession  of  a  pistol  presents  strong  temptation 
public  service  or  neglect  of  the  different  charitable  and  to  its  unlawflil  use.  In  my  opizuon  the  most  efficient 
educational  institations.  All  these  have  been  liberally  remedv  for  the  evil  of  canying  concealed  weapons  is 
sustained  and  new  ones  established.  During  the  past  to  maKe  their  use  to  kill,  or  attempt  to  kill,  a  crime 
two  years  some  450  miles  of  raiboad  haveBeen  built  not  admitting  of  defense,  so  that,  if  killing  or  attempt- 
in  Buasissippi.  Large  sums  have  hotai  invested  in  ing  to  kill  is  dv  means  of  a  weapon  drawn  from  oon- 
ootton-faotories,  oU-mills,  cotton-compresses,  etc.,  and  ceahnent  on  the  person,  there  shall  be  no  excuse  or 
I  ampleased  to  say  that  the  investment  has  been  profit-  justification.  If  one  could  not,  under  any  oircum- 
aUe  in  every  instance.  The  capacity  of  some  miUs  has  stances,  biwftilly  use  a  deadly  weapon,  curried  in 
been  doubled  within  the  last  two  years,  and  they  are  ooDoeahnent  on  the  person,  he  would  cease  to  carry  it. 
still  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  &brios.  lHw)riliiswn     On  the  17th  of  January  a  con- 

HiwfactaieSi — To  encourage  the  establish-  vention  of  citizens  interested  in  the  culture  of 
ment  of  factories  in  this  State,  the  Legisla-  jute  was  held  in  Jackson,  and  on  the  1st  of 
ture  of  1882  passed  an  act  exempting  from  October  an  Interstate  Levee  Oonvention  assem- 
tazation,  for  ten  years,  the  machinery  used  for  bled  in  Vicksburg.  In  April  a  cyclone  swept 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  over  a  portion  of  the  State,  being  esnecially 
yams  or  other  fabrics,  composed  of  these  or  destructive  in  the  towns  of  Wesson  ana  Bean- 
other  materials,  or  for  the  making  of  all  kinds  regard,  where  many  lives  were  lost, 
of  machinery  or  implements  of  husbandry,  or  MISSOVIL  Stals  flevwifti—Tbe  State  offi- 
all  other  articles  not  prohibited  by  law.  cers  during  the  year  were  tiie  following :  Gov* 
VOL.  zxiii. — 30    A 
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ernor,  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Democrat ;  Lien-  State  daring  the  year.    The  statistics,  while 

tenant-Governor,  Robert  A.  Campbell ;  Becre-  approximatSy  correct,  are  qoite  unsatisfactory, 

tary  of  State,  Michael  E.  McGrath ;  Treasurer,  for  many  county  clerks  fail  to  make  correct 

Philip  £.  Chappell ;  Auditor,  John  Walker ;  At-  returns  from  all  the  districts,  and  some  fail  to 

tomey-General,  Daniel  H.  Mclntyre ;  Superin-  make  any  report  whaterer.    In  referring  to 

tendent  of  Public  Schools,  William  £.  Coleman ;  colored  schools,  the  superintendent  says : 

Register  of  Lands,  Robert  McCuUoch ;  Super-  The  pngudioe  heretofore  existing  against  oolorad 

intendent  of  Insurance  Department,  John  F.  achools  and  the  education  of  the  colored  youth,  to 

Williams ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  George  C.  five  them  equal  advantages  witii  the  whites,  as  the 

Pratt,  Archibald  Sevier,  and  Jas.  Harding.   8u-  ^  **T^'  ^  *?  *  «^f  ?^i?5  ^,«VPearcd,  nd 

J.  A  ov V,  ^*  ^Ai«  uwu  k/v  T  i^A ,  wiu  V  oo.  u  w  ^'^^    ""  the  colored  schools  are  mamtained  for  the  same  lenflth 

preme  Court :  Ohief-Jastioe,  Warwick  Hough ;  of  terms  as  the  white  schools.   Sometimes  a  case  uiies 

Associate  Justices,  John  £.  Henry,  Elijah  11.  where  the  people  or  board  refuse  to  open  a  colored 

Norton,  Robert  D.  Ray,  and  Thos.  A.  Sherwood,  school  as  the  law  directs,  but  only  a  few  such  cases 

UgUattve  8cMlinr-The  Legislature  met  Jan-  ^"""S  ^  sported  to  mv  office.    Nearly  all  the  col- 

«ii.w  o^  ^^A  •^•iyvM«M»..wi  A  Tx-2i  QA  ored  schooiB  are  taught  oy  oolored  teaonexs,  and,  so 

nary  8d,  and  adjourned  April  2d.  far  as  at  present  known,  ftiey  are  all  colored.    This 

Among  the  acta  passed  are  the  loilowing :  plan  in  less  objectionable  and  works  much  better  than 

To  prevent  the  chuoge  of  rates  for  freight  without  otherwise, 

notice  thereof  by  nulroad  oompanies  in  this  State:  rpt  «  i^  .  r«^«^-«i  a».^^1v1«.  w^^^i^  m,^^^^^^ 

to  protect  own^  of  property  shipped  for  sale  on  J^^  }^  General  Assembly  made  appropn- 

oommissiou,  and  to  punish  persons  tor  making  Mm  ations  for  educational  purposes  aa  follow  : 

returns  of  such  salesj  oonoeming  persons  charged     One  ftrarth  of  r«yena« ISM.S4S  14 

with  crime  and  becommg  insane  between  indictment    Interest  <hi  ■chool  ftmd 1T4JM0  00 

and  trial,  and  to  provide  for  their  disposition;  to     ^^^^^P^}^ 5SH?  K 

protect  Government  ligl^  and  Ught-house  stations    J;;SS!!Sl/i*SJM.;\ ?J2'S£SX 

on  the  navigable  waten  of  this  State:  to  prevent  and    SSlrSSS  iS,St^^ ffiSoS 

pnnish  malicious  mischief ;  to  provide  for  counting,  AgricuitiinU  CoUege 'debt *. '.'.'.'. .'.V.V, *. *. *.  !!*.!*.!       afiS  00 

comparing  with  the  lL)t  of  votere.  and  examining    Sdiool  of  Mines,  support  of. 1&,000  00 

ballots  in  cases  of  contested  elections;  creating  a     NomuU School, Kliksville fOiOOO  00 

State  Board  of  Health,  and  defining  its  duties  and     Nomud  School,  m>ain I^9«5  SO 

powers:  reUtingto  the  deposits  offoreign  insurance     gormri  School  Wkirensburg S'SffS 

companies;  to jprovide  for  a  topogryhic^ sunrey  of  gssSMcs^iniiekn :::::::::::::::    '^^% 

the  sunken  and  overflowed  lands  or  southeast  His-    Konnal  HebooL  rvpdra IS^TSOOO 

souri;  to  authorize  corporations  which  have  been  or    Linooln  Institate *'.!!!.!!!!.*!!*.!.!!!."!       12«600  00 

hereafter  may  be  organised  for  the  purpose  of  rechdm-     Bepain  fitr  same 8,600  00 

ing  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  levy  in  certain     Deaf  and  Dumb  Instttute 92,600  00 

contingencies  an  additional  tax  of  fifteen  cents  per    Bepalrs  ft>r  swne ^!S[!S 

acre  per  annum :  to  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry     gBodAsrhmi ^'SSSS 

m  the  State;  to  regi^te  the  prw*i<»  of  medicino    jnSmMot  »cboo\timd S18^4ttW 

and  eurffOT^  m  the  State ;  to  facilitate  the  assessment  

and  collection  of  revenue;  revising  and  amending  Total  spproprUtton $1,84S,SM  9S 

the  general  laws  in  relation  to  ixmuu  and  hifhways,  rwii     j*  n      >                .  •         ji    i.    ^.i.    i^       ^ 

and  providing  for  establishing,  opening,  repairing.  The  followmg  report  is  made  by  the  County 

and  vacating  the  same ;  to  provide  for  tne  construe-  School  Commissioners,  showing  t^e  number  of 

tion  of  tuin^ike-roads ;   to   establish  a  Bureau  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State : 
Labor  Statistics,  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines, 
and  workshops  throughout  the  State,  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  <a  the  same. 


White  chlldivn T19,67D 

ColorMl  children 48,8iS 


Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 


Total 7«L»8« 


proposed,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in  No-    Wbtte  ehiidren  enrolled 48T,600 

vember,  1884.    One  of  these  provides  for  the    Colored  chUdren  enrolled n,&o 

raising  of  a  tax  of  not  over  fifteen  cents  on  the         Total 611,k» 

•]?f  ^"T'^f  ^^w-^**?1^^T  "^""n^Z  The  namber  of  teachers  employed  in  the 

extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  g^  j^  ^  ,,„  ,^          „„„tU   ^^  |4,  ,1^ 

of  Appeals  orer  fifty-five  counties  as  well  as  |ta«,fc'_Between  the  Ist  of  Jan^and 
the  city,  and  establishes  at  EauMS  City  an  ad-  ^j,  j^  ^f  September  the  Fund  CommissIoDeis 
ditionalappeUate  court,  to  be  known  as  the  purchased  anSretired  672  State  bonds  of  tl.OOO 
Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeal,  having  jnnsdic-  ^gch,  which  leaves  still  outstanding  of  the  bind- 
tion  over  the  residue  of  the  State,  and  consist-  ^  ^^^^  ,  jj^  g^^  $18,281,000.  The  remain- 
ing of  three  judges.  It  also  gives  the  Legis-  ^^^  „,  ^^  ^^^j  wiU  mature  as  follows: 
latnre  power  to  create  one  additional  Court  of 

Appeals,  and  to  regulate  the  j  arisdiction  of  these    J^ i^'Soo 

courts.    Other  important  acts  are  the  so-called  iggr '.'.'.[['.].'.'.'.'.','.  sJht'ooo 

" Downing  hiRh-license "  law,  and  the  act  ere-  i^.'.'.V.'. /..',.'..'  «,i84;ooo 

ating  a  commission  of  three  Judges  to  relieve    ^^^ 848,000 

the  Supreme  Court.    The  general  appropria-  The  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property 

tion  bill  provides  for  $6,184,801,  and  the  spe-  last  year  was  $656,250,418,   an  increase  of 

cial  appropriations  $550,000,  $100,000  being  to  $6,988,171  over  the  valaation  of  1882,  and  $54,- 

extend  and  repair  the  State  University.  628,000  over  that  of  1881.    The  State  taxes 

Edacattea. — ^The  report  of  the  Superintendent  collected  last  year  amounted  to  $8,845,878. 

of  Public  Schools  shows  that  decided  improve-  Tenpenuiee  OoBTOrflM. — ^The  Prohibition  Alli- 

ment  was  made  in  the  pubic  schools  of  the  ance  of  the  State  met  in  Warrensbnrg  on  the 


1800 n4S,ooo 

1899 884,000 

1804 480,000 

1806 08.000 

1911 8,081,01)0 
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26th  of  Jane,  snd  remained  in  session  nntil  the       At  the  time  of  the  oodsua  of  1880,  MontAiut  had  few. 
2dth.     Its  resolntioDs  included  the  f oUowing :      « than  40,00p  mhmbitMits.    Thjt  same  year  ^tneaeed 


^  ^y^^    *u^^  **•*  ^  7**  ^^  Jfe?i!*^;  to  »  «»n'y  population  engaged  in  paetoral  punSS! 

ously  lafor  for  ,^e  anbmiaaion  of  a  conatitotionia  other  aeodoM;  covering  pSobably  a  Wh  of  ^ta  ana, 

amendment  prohibiUng  themanufaotow, for lale.^^^  creviced  and  inderUdcTwith  m&end  wealth,  are^o^ 

the  sale  of  mtozioanta,  as  a  bevenge,  within  this  State,  tainly  destined  to  give  homes  and  employment  to  a 

MOHTAIA.   Ttetitwptol  fi#f«nnMrt.— The  tern-  ^2.??^P?)5'^°?**lTT'H??'J'^y- *u   -^      ,w 

»/v«4.i  aA^»«  ^n*4«i<.  fk^  «.A.»  «r^^.  ty^^^,^  The  last  Temtorial  Legislature  authoiued  a  call  for 

torial  officers  during  the  y<^r  were:  (xovern-  ,  constitutional  Convm&on  with  a  view  to  submit 

or,  John  Schuyler  Crosby ;  Secretary,  Isaac  J.  the  Constitution  ihuned  to  the  vote  of  the  people  hi 

McOntcheon.  November,  1884.    The  convention  will  assemble  in 

l^MrtiilB — ^Three  years  ago  the  Northern  Pa-  JanuAiTi  uid  the  memben  have  ahready  been  elected, 
cific  Railroad  reached  the  eastern  border  of  The  following  was  the  vote  for  delegates  in 
Montana,  and  hi  Angnst  of  this  year  the  two  Congress  in  1882 :  Martin  Maginnis,  Democrat, 
ends  met,  50  miles  west  of  Helena.  There  are  12,898;  A.  C.  Botkin,  Republican,  10,914. 
787  miles  of  its  trunk  line  within  the  Territo-  Some  experiments  are  now  in  progress  to 
ry,  and  two  branch  lines  have  been  completed,  test  the  fearibility  of  artesian  wdb.  One  at 
one  from  Livingston  to  the  borders  of  the  Na-  Miles  City  has  struck  a  strong  flowing  stream 
tional  Park,  50  miles,  and  another  to  the  min-  at  the  depth  of  862  feet, 
ing  center  at  Wickes,  20  miles.  There  are  al-  Thaher-Iiuyi.— The  timber-lands  of  Montana 
so  in  the  Territory  about  200  miles  of  narrow-  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  mount- 
gauge  road,  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  branch  ains—estimated  to  cover  two  fifths  of  the 
extending  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  a  connection  Territory— where  the  lands  would  be  of  very 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Garrison,  Mon-  UtUe  or  no  value  when  once  stripped.  Every 
tana,  with  a  branch  at  Butte.  year  witnesses  a  greater  waste  by  fires,  that 

BaakSif — ^Montana  has  twenty-five  banking  in-  care  might  prevent,  than  would  suffice  to  sup- 

stitutions,  nine  of  which  are  national  banks,  ply  the  wants  of  settlers. 

Four  of  tiiese  latter  are  in  Helena,  and  have  a  pi^i^  Pretectai — ^The  rich  placer- mines  of 

combined  capital  of  $875,000,  with  deposits  to  early  days  have   probably   yielded  up  their 

the  amount  of  |4,800,000.  most  bountiful  harvests,  yet  the  oldest  ones 

FbunttC8.~In  1882  there  was  a  total  assess-  contuiue  to  be  worked  with  good  results.    A 

ment  of  $88,211,819,  an  increase  of  $9,170,611  great  deal  of  what  is  properly  mineral  land  is 

over  1831.    The  assessment  for  1888  is  about  still  more  valuable  for  agriculture,  in  which 

$46,680,800.    Even  this  fails  to  do  the  Terri-  it  produces  year  after  year,  instead  of  being 

tory  justice,  for  it  does  not  include  a  dolUir  worked  out  for  a  single  harvest,  though  a  rich 

for  the  mines,  whose  net  income  alone  is  taxed,  one.    But  the  more  permanent  and  productive 

The  Territory  does  not  owe  a  dollar,  and  the  mines  are  the  quartz-lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and 

aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  thirteen  counties  copper,  of  which  the  entire  range  of  the  Rocky 

is  under  $1,000,000,  mostly  incurred  for  public  mountahw  and  its  various  spurs  seem  to  be  full, 

buildings,  and  for  roads  and  bridges.  focusing  at  certain  points  in  surpassing  rich- 

The  expenditures  for  1882  by  warrants  drawn  ness.  In  every  county  of  the  Territory,  with 
on  the  treasury  amounted  to  $61,067.62.  The  the  possible  exception  of  Dawson,  the  east- 
estimated  expenditures  for  1883  were  $70,500.  ernmost,  these  mineral  veinsare  known  to  exist 
Amount  ofraveBoe  proper  eoitooted  dnitaff  188S..  $90,968  47  They  are  best  developed  and  most  productive 
Amount  of  MveniM  proper  ooUeeteddoriBgisst..   78,286  64  Iq  Silver  Bow  county,  of  which  Butte  City  is 

incMae  of  revemM  proper  ibrissi $11^576  88  ^^  Center.    The  grofis  yield  of  the  mines  of 

a  ^^^     on.       1                 ^           _A  ^     *i_  ^**a^  single  county  for  1888  was  upward  of  $4,- 

8aertB--The  only  means  of  support;  for  the  ooo,ooO.    '« The  most  careful  recent  estimate," 

schools  IS  a  propert;y-tax,  divided  among  the  ^^  ^i,^  Governor,  "  is  to  the  eflfect  that  the 

districts  of  each  county  m  proport;i(m  to  the  yj^^  ^f  $10,000,000  of  the  present  year  will  be 

number  of  chUdren  of  school  age.    By  tern-  increased  for  1884  to  $80,000,000  in  gold,  silver, 

torial  law  this  county  school-tax  can  not  be  copper  and  lead  " 

lees  than  three  mills  nor  more  than  five  mills  fHs  estunated  that  over  20,000,000  pounds 

on  ttie  dollar.    It  averages  about  four  mUls.  ^^              ^^ji  y^  gripped  in  1884  from  the 

In  addition  to  this,  many  districts  vote  an  ad-  minee  at  Butte,  SUver  Bow  county, 

ditional  special  tax  to  extend  the  school  term.  |jf*«»€k.-3Tie  following  shows  the  most 

All  of  the  larger  places  have  provided  them,  recent  returns  of  live-stock : 

selves  with  convenient  school-houses.    Besides    


those  of  former  years,  seven  large  graded  school- 
buildings  of  the  first  class  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction^ and  the  value  of  school-buildings  in  

the  Territory  is  fully  $200,000.  Cettie 

fleaeral  esadlttsn.— On  this  subject  the  Gov-  Bheep.". 

emor  in  his  report,  dated  Oct.  81,  1888,  says:  °^"^ 


KUMBSB. 


1889. 


8S7.910 

862,n6 

67,000 


188S. 


476.000 

700,000 

90,000 


YALvn. 


1888. 


$4,609,818 
1,018,184 
8,197,090 


1888. 


$14,860,000 
8,100,000 
6,787,000 
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. — ^The  Oovemor  reoommends  the  cur-  of  a  hundred  men.    Each  military  district  for- 

tailment  of  the  Indian  reserrationa,  which  com-  nishes  a  battalion,  or  two  if  it  haa  more  than 

priae  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  Territory,  while  eleven  companies.    The  ministers  are  the  sov- 

the  Indians  namber  not  more  than  18,000.  ereign's  appointees  on  the  Oonncil  of  State. 

**  Besides  the  matter  of  cutting  down  the  In-  Stitindffc — The  area  is  about  8,470  sqaare 

dian  reservations,*'  he  says,  *^  a  heavy  and  press-  miles.    The  population  is  officially  reported  as 

ing  duty  rests  upon  the  General  Government  286,000.    With  the  exception  of  about  4,000 

for  their  support  and  education.     The  great  Catholics  and  as  many  Mohammedans,   the 

body  of  the  Blackfeet,  North  Piegans,  Assinna-  people  are  adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 

boines,  and  Gros  Ventres  are  even  in  a  half-  Church.    There  are  about  2,000  Montenegrins 

starved  condition,  owing  to  the  failure  and  di's-  in  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  a  small 

appearance  of  the  buffalo  and  other  large  game*  number  in  Alexandria  and  San  Francisco.  The 

These  Indians  must  be  supplied  before  spring,  capital,  Oettinje,  has  about  2,000  inhabitants, 

or  they  will  have  to  choose  the  alternative  of  Podgoritza,  Dulcigno,  Niktchich,  and  Antivari 

starvation  or  stealing  the  white  man's  cattle,  are  somewhat  larger. 

They  should  be  placed  on  smaller  reservations.  The  exports  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  florins 

and  be  recompensed  for  the  lands  surrendered  ($1,000,000) ;  they  consist  of  rabbits  and  hares, 

by  supplies  of  stock,  cattle  and  sheep  in  parti-  cheese,  fish,  smoked  mutton,  wool,    sumac, 

cnlar.    The  Flatheads  on  the  Jocko  reserva-  wine,  fruits,  etc.    There  are  444  kilometres  (or 

tion  are  well  advanced  in  civilization  and  to-  228  miles)  of  telegraphs, 

ward  self-support.    The  disappearance  of  the  IDilstcrial  CIumrMi — ^During  the  insurrection 

larger  game  and  the  want  already  experienced  in  the  Crivosoie  and  the  Herzegovina  in  1882, 

make  Siese  Indians  willing  to  ezchanffe  land  Prince  Nicholas  preserved  an  attitude  which 

for  cattle,  and  anxious  to  cultivate  the  land."  the  Austrian  resident  minister,  CoL  ThOm- 

MsniMSi — ^There  is  a  settlement  inDeer  Lodge  mel,  reported  to  be  perfectly  correct,  not- 
county,  and  another  in  Gallatin  county,  of  withstanding  the  dispatches  of  the  commander 
monogamic  Mormons,  expelled  from  Utah  for  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Baron  Jovanovioh,  to 
their  apostasy.  Their  numbers  are  small,  they  the  contrary.  The  sympathy  of  the  Monte- 
are  industrious,  good  citizens,  and  they  seek  no  negrins  for  their  kindred  in  the  annexed  prov- 
proselytes ;  and  their  children,  growing  up  un-  inces  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  Prince  to 
der  the  training  of  the  schools  and  in  associa-  carry  out  any  loyal  intentions  he  may  have 
tion  with  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  rise  had  of  preserving  neutrality.  The  pretended 
above  and  drift  away  from  Mormonism.  military  cordon  was  a  fiction,  for  fugitives  who 

fflONTEMEOBO  (Corn agora,    ^'  Black  Mount-  were  disarmed  at  the  frontier  were  provided 

ain "),  a  principality  in  eastern  Europe.    The  with  weapons  and  ammunition  again  in  the 

government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.     The  interior,  and  used  Montenegrin  territory  as  a 

legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  the  con-  base  for  their  raids,  until  the  Austrians  estab- 

trol  of  the  revenue,  remain  practically  in  the  lished  a  cordon  on  their  side,  and  thus  crushed 

hands  of  the  Prince,  though  organic  statutes  out  the  rebellion.     This  formidable  frontier 

of  1852,  1856,  and  1879  introdu<^  the  repre-  guard  is  permanently  maintained.    The  Aus- 

sentative  principle  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  trian  party  in  Oettinje  was  headed  by  the  Yoy- 

body,  cailed  the  State  Council,  of  eight  mem-  vode  Mascha  Vrebica,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

bers,  one  half  elected  by  the  mtHe  inhabitants  The  more  powerful  Russophile  party  had  for 

who  bear  arms  or  have  done  military  service,  its  leader  Bozo  Petrovich,  President  of  the 

The  throne  is  hereditary  by  male  primogeni-  Senate,  a  cousin  of  the  Prince.    The  feeling 

tnre  in  the  family  of  Petrovich  Njegos,  who  against  Austria  became  more  decided  when 

liberated  the  country  from  the  Turks,  and  was  the  Prince  received  in  reply  to  his  demand  of 

proclaimed  Yladika,  or  Prince-Bishop,  in  1697.  indemnification  for  the  support  of  the  refugees, 

banilo  I,  who  succeeded   his   uncle,  Prince  the  answer  from  Vienna  that  he  might  keep 

Peter,  the  celebrated  poet  and  reformer,  in  them.    The  Austrian  Government  relented  to 

1851,  abandoned  the  title  of  Yladika,  and  as-  the  extent  of  amnestying  all  but  the  leaders  of 

sumed  thatof  Hospodar.    He  was  assassinated,  the  Herzegovinians,  who  were  glad  to  return 

Aug.  18,  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  to  their  fields.    But  the  Crivoscians  were  left 

I,  the  present  reigning  Prince.    The  inhabit-  to  encumber  the  scanty  resources  of  the  Cer- 

ants  of  Montenegro  are  divided  into  forty  nagorans.     Prince  Nicholas,  familiarly  called 

tribes,  each  ffoverned  by  elected  elders  and  a  Nikita,  visited  St.  Petersburg  later  in  the  year, 

chief,  called  the  Enjas,  who  acts  as  Judge,  and  and  returned  the  sworn  ally  of  the  Czar.    Af- 

in  time  of  war  is  the  military  commander.   By  ter  his  return,  the  agitators,  confined  in  com- 

the  administrative  statute  of  1879,  the  country  pliance  with  Austrian  demands,   were  set  at 

was  divided  into  eighty  districts  and  five  mill-  liberty.    Shortly  afterward  the  Minister  of  the 

tary  commands.    Tliere  is  no  standing  army.  Interior  was  dismissed.    Bozo  Petrovich  snc- 

ezcept  the  Prince's  body-guard  of  one  hundred  ceeded  him  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  be- 

^men;  but  in  case  of  war  all  Montenegrins  are  came  Minister  President.    The  Minister  for 

soldiers  from  the  time  when  they  can  first  bear  Foreign  Affairs,  Stanko  Radonich,  and  the  Fi- 

arms  until  they  have  no  more  strength.    The  nance  Minister,  Il\ja  Cerovich,  sent  in  their 

military  population  is  divided  into  companies  resignations,  but  the  former  was  retained. 
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■anIagttfPriiCMiZM'ka. — The  attention  of  ingthe  line  to  the  northeast  of  Lake  Scutari 
Europe  was  attracted  to  the  movements  of  the  preserved  the  actual  frontier,  leaving  the  vil- 
Servian  pretender,  Peter  Earageorgevich.  in  lages  of  Matagosh  and  Yiadnia  to  Turkey,  and 
the  earljr  part  of  the  year.  This  prince  nad  Gosik,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Yoina,  which  is  of 
spent  his  life  and  dissipated  his  fortune  in  strategic  importance  for  the  defense  of  Pod- 
weak  and  hopeless  attempts,  instigated  by  goritza,  in  Montenegrin  possession.  The  con- 
Austria,  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  Servia  and  re-  tinuation  agreed  upon  as  far  as  Planinica  cor- 
gain  his  father ^s  tnrone ;  he  visited  Montenegro  responds  with  the  une  stipulated  in  the  Treaty 
and  was  received  with  many  marks  of  cordial-  of  Berlin,  the  boundary  between  the  Kuchi 
ity  and  respect  by  Prince  Nicholas.  Prince  Kraina  and  the  Gruda  and  Elementi  tribes. 
Peter  denied  that  his  visit  had  any  political  The  portions  adjacent  to  Lake  Scutari  were 
significance,  declaring  that  he  came  simply  on  transferred  to  the  Montenegrin  authorities, 
a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  and  occupied  without  difficulty.  In  the  Kraina 
and  the  home  of  Servian  liberty.  The  close  the  delimitation  agreed  upon  could  not  be  car- 
and  cordial  relations  between  the  Czar  and  ried.  out  without  a  connict  The  Albanians 
Prince  Nicholas  were  remarked  at  the  corona-  gathered  to  resist  the  occupation  with  arms, 
tion  at  Moscow,  where  the  Oemagoran  prince  out  the  Turkish  military  interposed  and  loy- 
appeared  by  the  side  of  the  Czar  as  though  he  ally  assisted  the  Montenegrins  to  establish 
were  a  relative,  and  alone  of  all  the  foreign  their  authority  after  a  severe  skirmish.  The 
visitors  received  popular  ovations.  On  Au-  Porte  declared  its  willingness  to  evacuate  the 
gust  10th,  Peter  Karageorgevich  was  ffiven  in  Ottoman  portion  of  Kolaishin,  but  when  it  re- 
marriage at  Gettinji^  Prince  Nicholases  eldest  fused  to  give  up  part  of  the  Plava-Gusii\}6 
daughter,  Zorka.  The  Russian  Government,  territory,  Montenegro  broke  off  the  negotia- 
according  to  rumor,  furnished  a  handsome  tions  and  appealed  to  the  signatory  powers, 
dower.  The  idea  of  a  Great  Servia,  under  Upon  receiving  no  answer  to  the  first  commu- 
Rnssian  protection,  is  the  chief  aim  of  Kussian  nication,  of  January  81st,  it  addressed  a  note  of 
activity  in  the  Balkans.  Prince  Peter  Kara-  urgency  to  the  powers,  February  9tb,  declaring 
georgevich's  father  was  driven  from  the  throne  its  intention  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Mat- 
on  account  of  his  subservience  to  Austria.  The  agosh  and  Vladia,  and  asking  for  a  decision  of 
same  fate  now  threatened  the  house  of  Obre-  the  boundary  dispute.  On  February  11th  the 
nevich.  But  tiie  immediate  recognition  of  Gruda,  Elementi,  Eastrad,  and  Shkrieli  dans 
Prince  Peter^s  claims  did  not  seem  likely  to  met  in  Bessa  and  swore  the  hesta  (blood-pact) 
be  the  object  of  Russia  in  taking  him  under  against  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turkish 
her  protection.  From  various  expressions  of  troops,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  partition 
Prince  Nicholas,  it  appears  that  he  has  hopes  their  lands.  They  showed  their  temper  in  two 
of  founding  the  kingdom  of  United  Servia.  sanguinary  skirmishes  with  the  Turkish  mili- 
Montenegro  was  the  only  Servian  land  not  tary  in  Scutari.  The  Albanians,  with  the  ex- 
subjugated  by  the  Ottomans.  A  Servian  song  perience  of  their  race-kindred  in  Podgoritza  to 
says  that,  when  Freedom  deserted  the  Servians,  teach  them,  have  stronger  grounds  than  simple 
she  escaped  to  the  crags  of  Oemagora.  religious  and  national  sentiment  to  resist  bemg 

IteUu  Sfodary  INlicitty.  —  The  Turkish  handed  over  to  Montenegrin  jurisdiction.  The 
boundary  question  was  stirred  up  again  in  the  new  code  of  laws,  elaborated  by  Prof.  Bogosich, 
early  part  of  1888,  after  resting  since  the  end  can  not  counteract  the  national  prejudices  and 
of  1880.  Hie  line  drawn  through  the  map  by  propensities  which  refuse  equal  rights  to  Mus- 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Berlin  Congress  sulmans  in  Montenegro.  Their  lands  and  herds 
was  even  more  difficult  to  establish  than  the  are  divided  vlp  among  Montenegrins  on  perpet- 
new  boundary  of  Greece.  The  delimitation  ual  leases  at  arbitrary  rentals  which  they  are 
was  carried  out  in  the  main  according  to  the  unable  to  collect,  and  they  themselves  are 
Berlin  Treaty  before  the  naval  demonstration  driven  to  emigrate,  or  expelled  on  a  trumped- 
of  the  powers  in  1880,  with  the  exception  of  up  charge  of  conspiracy,  if  other  means  fail, 
the  transfer  of  the  districts  of  Plava  and  Gu-  Btrder  WaitoSi— A  border  war  was  carried 
si^je,  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  clans  of  the  on  between  the  Albanians  and  Montenegrins 
Hotti  and  Elementi.  This  transfer  could  not  for  two  or  three  months.  Fierce  skirmishes, 
be  effected  without  a  bloody  confiict  with  the  which  were  no  better  than  butcheries,  took 
then  all-powerful  Albanian  League.  The  out-  place  all  along  the  frontier,  and  a  long  lift  of 
come  of  the  intervention  was,  that  Montenegro  blood-revenges  was  treasured  up  on  both  mdes. 
retained,  in  the  place  of  those  districts,  the  port  Every  Montenegrin  fied  from  Scutari,  and 
and  district  of  Dulcigno,  which  are  more  valu-  peaceful  communications  were  entirely  inter- 
able  than  any  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Berlin  rnpted.  At  length,  after  a  third  note  to  the 
Treaty.  The  southeast  boundary  of  Montene-  powers  had  failed  to  stir  them  from  their  apa- 
gro  remained  undetermined  until  the  princi-  thy,  the  Montenegrin  Prince  fell  in  with  the 
pality  pressed  for  a  settlement,  and  in  Janu-  desire  of  the  newly-appointed  Vali  of  Scutari 
ary,  1888,  the  preliminaries  were  arranged  to  put  an  end  to  me  useless  bloodshed  by  re- 
between  Bedry  &ey,  as  Turkish  plenipoten-  opening  negotiations.  An  interview  was  held 
tiary,  and  the  Montenegrin  commissioners,  at  Rjeka,  April  21st,  in  which  the  Vali,  Musta- 
The  settlement  which  they  arrived  at  regard-  pha  Assim  Pasha,  said  that  the  Elementi  and 
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Hotti  would  never  become  Cernagoran  snb-  demand  the  cesaion  of  their  territory  to  their 
jeota,  and  could  not  be  made  to  abandon  their  mortal  enemies.  The  Yali  then  announced 
pastore-landa  without  force,  and  that  the  Porte  that  the  regulation  of  the  boundary  would  be 
was  not  willing  to  carry  on  a  military  cam-  carried  out — with  force,  if  neoeasary.  The 
paign  against  them  to  carry  out  uncertain  pro-  League  held  an  asaembW  at  Rabahi,  May  25th, 
visions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Prince  Nicola  which  resolved  to  send  armed  men  into  the 
replied  that  these  things  should  have  been  diimnted  district  to  be  ready  for  eventualitiea. 
thought  of  before  signing  the  treaty,  that  Mon-  On  the  night  of  June  1st  they  took  Tusi  by 
tenegro  had  need  of  valley-lands,  and  that  it  surprise,  oaptured  all  the  military  stores,  dia- 
had  an  historical  claim  to  territory  once  peopled  armed  the  garrison,  and  sent  the  troops  to 
by  Serbs  and  ruled  by  the  Servian  emperors.  Matagosh.  A  simultaneous  attack  upon  Helmi 
WiUi  that  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  discussion  was  frustrated  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
for  several  months,  and  leave  the  boundary  garrison.  Hafiz  Pasha,  with  a  body  of  Cretan 
controversy  open  while  peace  was  being  re-  Nizams,  marched  against  the  Albanians.  He 
stored  and  friendly  intercourse  resumed.  Mus-  was  preceded  by  a  deputation  of  notables  of 
tapha  Assim  Pasha  invited  the  Albanian  chiefs  Scutari,  who  brought  back  word  that  the 
to  a  conference  to  discuss  measures  of  public  troops  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  terri- 
safety,  but  the  message  was  answered  with  a  tory  of  the  tribes.  When  the  Turkish  troops 
refusal  The  chiefs  of  the  Shoshi,  Shallas,  Mar-  appeared,  the  Albanian  outposts  opened  fire, 
tun,  Nikai,  Gashi,  Eastrati,  and  Hotti,  all  be-  The  Nizams  advanced  to  the  village  of  Eas- 
longing  to  the  MaJissora  group  of  tribes,  com-  trati,  where  a  deaperate  fight  of  several  hours' 
municated  with  the  Mirdites,  and  the  Luria,  duration  took  place.  The  steam  ironclad  and 
Matija,  and  Dibra-Posht  tribes,  with  whom  gunboats  on  Lake  Skadar  bombarded  and  de- 
the  MMo-oath  had  been  taken.  An  assembly  stroyed  the  village.  The  next  day,  in  order  to 
was  held  at  Kastrati  April  26th.  Here  it  was  gain  time  for  re-enforcements  to  oome  up, 
resolved  to  revive  the  Albanian  League.  They  Hafiz  Pasha  resumed  negotiations.  In  the 
swore  together  to  resist  any  encroachment  of  night  of  the  2d,  contingents  of  the  Hotti, 
Montenegro  on  Albanian  territory,  and  the  Shalla,  and  Shoshi  tribes  came  to  the  aid  of 
Ottoman  authorities  if  they  infringed  on  the  Eastrati.  Abdul  Aga,  the  Hotd  chief,  took 
rights  of  the  tribes.  No  communications  were  command  and  order^  an  attack.  The  battle 
to  be  held  with  the  Yali  The  Albanians  sent  lasted  from  morning  tiU  night.  More  than  500 
for  a  large  supply  of  cartridges  for  the  Martini-  dead  and  wounded  covered  the  field.  A  truce 
Henry  and  Snyder  rifles  with  which  they  were  was  called  on  the  5th  for  the  burying  of  the 
all  armed.  The  Yali  strengthened  the  garrison  dead,  but  a  conflict  took  place  between  the 
at  Tusi,  and  upon  his  urgent  request  6,000  Ni-  Albanian  re-enforcements,  who  were  hurrying 
zams  were  sent  from  Orete.  The  Porte  admon-  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  the  Posripa  tribe, 
ished  the  new  Yali  to  adopt  conciliatory  meth-  The  latter  joined  the  League  after  their  chief 
ods  with  the  Malissora  tribes.  An  obnoxious  had  fallen.  On  the  6th  hostilities  were  re- 
ordinance  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  tax  newed  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiptzanik,  where  the 
on  cattle  was  revoked,  but  orders  were  given  Albanians  had  intrenched  their  camp.  The 
to  collect  the  tax  where  the  authorities  had  battle  was  decided  by  the  Erupp  artillery  of 
the  power.  This,  and  the  firing  upon  the  the  Turks,  and  in  the  afternoon  tne  Albanians 
Djovanni,  a  branch  of  the  Shoshi  tribe,  when  retreated  in  good  order  toward  the  northeast 
they  entered  Scutari  to  purchase  supplies,  ex-  into  the  district  of  the  HottL  Hafiz  Paaha  ad- 
asperated  the  Albanians.  The  unnecessary  se-  vanced  on  his  march  to  Tusi.  The  next  mom- 
verity  of  the  Yali  in  preventing  t^e  harboring  ing  he  was  again  set  upon  by  Abdul  Aga^s 
of  outlaws  in  Scutari  drove  a  number  of  infiu-  bands  near  Hum.  In  a  furious  hand-to-hand 
ential  persons  into  the  mountains  to  aid  in  the  combat  hundreds  fell  on  both  sides.  Although 
organization  of  the  League.  A  proclamation  terrible  damage  was  infiicted  on  the  Turks,  his 
was  issued  to  the  Hotti,  Gruda,  and  Eastrati,  own  forces  were  so  weakened  that  the  Alba- 
May  19th,  assuring  them  that  the  Sultan  de-  nian  commander  retreated  into  the  mountains, 
sired  nothing  but  the  conserFation  of  their  an-  On  the  9th  Hafiz  Pasha  reached  Tusi, but  could 
cient  customs  and  their  submission  to  his  an-  not  retake  the  fort  without  re-enforcements, 
thority.  A  deputation  of  the  tribesmen  met  Mustapha  Assim  Pasha  was  preparing  to  march 
the  Pashas  at  Scutari.  Mustapha  Assim  Pasha  into  ti&e  field  in  person,  when  ughtning  struck 
declared  that  a  regulation  of  the  boundary-line  the  powder-magazine  at  Scutari,  June  8th,  and 
was  unavoidable.  This  question,  the  Albanian  destroyed  the  whole  supply  of  ammunition.  On 
representatives  replied,  could  only  be  consid-  the  night  of  the  9th  some  bands  of  the  Skreli 
ered  by  a  council  of  all  the  tribes.  From  the  crept  up  to  the  intrenchments  with  which 
general  council  the  answer  came  that  the  Al-  Hafiz  had  surrounded  his  camp,  and  from  un- 
banians  had  for  four  hundred  years  given  der  the  cover  of  the  trees  opened  fire.  In  the 
proofs  of  their  readiness  to  give  their  lives  for  darkness  the  Turks  fought  with  one  another, 
the  Padishah,  and  that  they  would  not  enter  killing  and  wounding  800,  while  tiie  Albanians 
into  negotiations  with  the  Government,  which  disappeared.  When  the  rasha  made  ready  on 
had  often  deceived  them,  unless  they  had  a  the  11th  to  proceed  to  Tusi,  he  found  the  road 
guarantee  that  the  Government   would  not  blocked  by  superior  numbers  of  the  mount- 
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aineera.    He  oonoladed,  therefore,  to  make  se-  jects  by  force.    The  League  oommanders,  Ab* 

oure  his  commnnicatioiu  with  the  coast  and  dul  Aga  Hotti,  Niool  Mirasi,  and  Shaban  6maku, 

relieve  Fort  Helmi,  which  was  besieged  by  refused  to  deliver  ap  the  leaders,  bnt  agreed 

1,000  Klementi.     With  his  foor  or  five  battal-  to  surrender  on  the  condition  that  the  integrity 

ions  of  available  troops  he  was  unable  to  pene-  of  their  territory  waa  guaranteed,  and  that  they 

trate  to  the  besieged  garrison,  which  suffered  should  be  left  free  to  defend  it  eventually 

for  want  of  food  and  water.    After  a  couple  against  the  Montenegrins.     Hafiz  Pasha  re- 

of  days  of  skirmishing,  finding  himself  nearly  jeoted  the  conditions,  and  left  them  another 

surrounded  by  the  Albanians,  who  were  con-  week  to  consider.    As  a  proof  of  his  determi- 

tinually  receiving  re-enforcements,  the  Turkish  nation,  he  burned  the  rest  of  the  villages,  and 

commander  decided  to  give  battle  rather  than  destroyed  the  growing  com  and  gardens.    The 

retreat  across  Lake  Scutari.    On  the  14th  and  League  renewed  its  appeal  to  the  represent- 

16th  the  Turkish  Nizams  fought  with  desperate  atives  of  the  powers  at  Scutari,  getting  no 

courage.    Many  hundreds  of  corpses  covered  encouragement  with  regard  to  the  boundary 

the  field.    Three  Krupp  guns  were  captured  question,  but  receiving  a  promise  to  intercede 

by  the  Leaguers.    Hafiz  Pasha  then  sent  a  with  the  Turkish  authorities  and  endeavor  to 

message,  proposing  a  truce  and  negotiations,  induce  them  to  proceed  less  barbarously.    As 

to  the  AJbaman  leaders,  Abdul  Aga  Hotti  and  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  Yali  went  among 

Dod  Prechi.    The  latter  refused  to  treat,  know-  the  insurgents  and  proclaimed  the  intentions 

ing  that  it  was  only  a  rtue  to  gain  time  for  of  the  Porte  to  grant  an  amnesty  and  indem- 

re-enforcements.    Hafiz  Pasha  then  crossed  the  nity  for  the  destroyed  property.    Hafiz  Pasha, 

lake  in  a  sail-boat  and  returned  on  the  17th  who  had  received  large  re-enforcements,  began 

with  three  battalions.      His  troops  had  de-  strategic  operations,  which  led  to  fresh  skir- 

fended  themselves  with  difficulty  against  in-  mishes,  in  which  the  Turkish  artillery  carried 

oeesant  attacks.    With  the  fresh  troops  Hafiz  the  day.    A  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 

again  took  the  offensive,  and  in  an  eight  hours*  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  was  again  refused,  bnt 

battle  compelled  the  Leaague  troops  to  retire,  the  Albanians  continued  negotiations. 

These  battles  cost  the  Turks  over  1,200  men ;  A  deputation  of  the  Lei^e  then  went  to 

the  Albanians  reported  their  loss  as  800.  Montenegro  and  opened   secret  negotiations 

Marching  farther,  Hafiz  Pasha  encountered  with  the  Government.    They  proposed  that 

the  Malissori  near  Shin  Mari,  where  his  army  Montenegro  should  assume  a  protectorate  over 

was  again  surrounded.    The  Albanians  were  all  the  Malissori  tribes,  which  should  be  ^radn- 

rendered  savage  and  desperate  by  the  ruthless  ally  extended  over  the  whole  Ghegi  temtory ; 

acts  of  the  Turks,  who  burned  all  the  villages  that  the  Montenegrins  should  confirm   their 

and  farm-houses  on  their  way.    The  Turkish  particular  rights,  respect  their  religion,  and  not 

troops  fought  their  way  through  after  a  day  interfere  in  their  administration  ftirther  than 

and  a  night  of  fishting,  but  left  several  hun-  was  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  tribes  that 

dred  dead  on  the  oattle-field  and  50  captives  in  were  already  subject  to  &e  Montenegrin  rule, 

the  hands  of  the  Albanians.    Another  Turkish  In  return,  the  Albanians  promised  to  aid  the 

detachment  under  Shaban  Bey  was  defeated  Montenegrin  Government  m  war,  in  the  same 

on  the  16th  and  17th,  with  a  loss  of  250,  near  way  as  they  have  the  Porte,  to  pay  the  same 

Tun,  which  place  was  burned  by  the  Albanians,  contributions  that  they  have  to  tne  Porte,  and 

On  thel8ihtwo  battalions  of  Nizams  came  up,  to  annul  all  existing  blood-oaths.    These  un- 

with  four  guns,  whereupon  the  Albanians  re-  expected  propositions  were  at  first  received 

treated  into  the  district  of  the  Hotti.  favorably  by  the  Montenegrins,  though  the 

Forced  back  in  f^ont  bv  Hafiz  Pasha  and  on  scheme  could  not  have  been  definitely  settled, 
the  flank  at  Tusi,  the  Albanians  retired  into  as  Prin<M  Nicholas  was  absent  in  Paris.  Hafiz 
their  mountains  and  confined  themselves  to  Pasha,  growing  impatient,  pressed  for  a  de- 
defending  the  defiles  of  approach.  The  Turk-  cision,  and  received  the  answer  that  the  AJ- 
ish  commander  pitched  nis  camp  near  Spinje  banians  would  not  deliver  up  their  chiefs,  but 
and  opened  negotiations,  on  the  basis  of  in-  that  if  he  attacked  them  again,  they  would  go 
structions  from  Stamboul,  for  the  subjection  over  to  the  principidity  of  Montenegro, 
of  the  insurgents.  The  latter,  who  were  en-  The  Leaguers  relied  on  the  experience  of 
camped  in  the  approaches  to  Gruda,  suffered  the  Turks  of  their  ability  to  defend  the  passes 
from  the  want  not  only  of  ammunition,  but  of  the  mountains  indefinitely  and  with  little  dif- 
of  food,  as  their  herds  were  in  Mirdita  or  ficulty.  With  their  old  muzzle-loading  muskets 
far  away  in  the  mountains.  Hafiz  Pasha  de-  this  was  possible.  But  they  had  not  learned 
roanded  unconditional  surrender,  but  promised  to  make  the  cartridges  for  the  Martini-Henry 
the  tribes  complete  amnesty  and  the  confirroa-  and  Snyder  rifles,  with  which  they  were  now 
tion  of  their  ancient  rights.  Recently  the  Yali,  armed,  and,  although  they  had  friends  enough 
Mustapha  Assim  Pasha,  had  called  upon  the  in  Scutari,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  car- 
Eastrati  chief  Dod  Bachir,  whose  lands  were  tridges  in  any  quantity,  first  through  tiie  cus- 
in  the  ceded  territory,  to  help  effect  the  peace-  tom-house  and  then  out  of  the  city  and  through 
able  transfer,  and  the  latter  accompanied  his  the  Turkish  lines.  The  suppression  of  the  re- 
refusal  with  an  expression  of  amazement  that  bellion  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  First  the 
the  Porte  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  loyal  sub-  Kastrati,  whose  villages  were  burned,  sent  back 
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the  arms  which  th^  had  captured  fh)m  a  trans-  fixed.  The  dutrict  of  Pkninioa  as  far  as  Mo- 
port  and  made  thdr  sahmission.  The  leaders  cha,  and  thence  to  Mojkoyao  on  the  Tara, 
either  joined  the  Skreli  or  fled  to  Montenegro ;  which  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  delimitation, 
their  hoases  were  fired  and  their  cattle  confis-  was  not  marked  ont  hy  the  end  of  the  year, 
oated.  The  Shalli  and  Shoshi,  who  had  at-  BUHKMS^  Eiwii  Jkaiam^  an  American  mer- 
tacked  the  garrison  of  Scutari  in  April,  were  chant,  horn  in  Washington,  Berkshire  county, 
excluded  from  the  amnesty.  In  July  an  expe-  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1811 ;  died  in  New  York  dty, 
dition  was  undertaken  against  these  tribes  and  Feb.  14, 1888.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
against  the  Skreli,  who  were  responsible  for  tered  the  store  of  his  uncle,  Nathan  Morgan, 
the  murder  of  Salih  Aga.  The  Skreli  sent  a  with  whom,  in  about  three  years,  he  became  a 
deputation,  offering  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  partner.  In  1886  he  removed  to  New  York, 
the  Government.  Hafis  returned  to  Tusi  and  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  as 
sent  word  that  the  murderer  of  Salih  Aga  must  a  grocer,  in  Front  street.  From  that  time  tiU 
be  surrendered  and  the  chiefs  come  to  Scutari  the  date  of  his  death  his  life  may  be  divided 
to  receive  the  commands  of  the  Yali.  The  into  three  periods.  The  first  embraced  about 
tribe  refused  these  terms,  and  Hafiz  again  set  twenty  years,  during  which  he  was  most  active 
out  with  six  battalions  and  four  mountain-guns,  and  energetic  as  a  merchant,  extending  his 
Three  sharp  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the  operations  to  distant  lands,  and  becoming  well 
Skreli  were  victorious.  Yet  when  the  Shalla  and  known  as  a  successful  importer.  Hisconnec- 
Shoshi,  after  Jiearing  of  the  submission  of  all  tion  with  the  firm  of  E.  D.  Morgan  dn  Co.,  as 
the  other  tribes,  also  accepted  the  amnesty,  the  senior  partner,  was  continued  through  various 
Skreli  withdrew  to  distant  fastnesses  in  the  changes  in  its  organization,  and  only  ceased 
hills,  whither  Hafiz  Pasha  had  no  inclination  with  his  death.  For  another  period  of  about 
to  foUow  them,  content  with  having  secured  twenty  years,  including  a  portion  of  the  years 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier,  and  pacified  allotted  to  his  active  business  career,  he  was 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Scutari.  The  depu-  largely  identified  with  the  political  life  of  his 
tations  of  the  Shalla  and  Shoshi  were  well  re-  adopted  city  and  State,  and  of  the  United  States 
ceived  by  the  Yali,  and  the  Stamboul  authori-  — being  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
ties  were  so  gratified  at  the  favorable  tormina-  Aldermen  of  New  York ;  twice  State  Senator; 
tion  of  the  difSculties  that  they  imposed  no  a  delegate  to  the  conference  assembled  at  Pitts- 
ransom  for  the  attack  on  Scutari.  Their  lead-  burg  in  1866 ;  chairman  of  the  convention  that 
ers  escaped  into  the  Herzegovina.  All  the  followed  at  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  chair- 
tribes  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  to  the  man  of  the  National  Republican  Committee ; 
Government  the  weapons  it  had  furnished  twice  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  and  during  and,  finally,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
the  confiiot  with  the  great  Albanian  League,  Senate.  During  the  term  for  which  he  was 
a  mandate  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  elected  to  this  last  high  office  he  was  never 
On  the  10th  of  August  Hafiz  Pasha  made  his  once  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
triumphal  entry  into  Scutari.  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  working 

The  Porte  was  informed  betimes  of  the  se-  members. 

cret  offer  of  the  Malissori  tribes  to  accept  a       On  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  in  1869,  the 

Montenegrin  protectorate,  which  was  made  in  ex-Senator  directed  his  energies  largely  to  the 

June.    Engagements  were  said  to  be  entered  various  institutipns  with  which  he  was  oon- 

into  with  the  Cettinje  Government  to  avert  nected  as  a  director,  notably  with  the  National 

this,  but  the  substance  of  the  promises  has  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Trust 

not  been  divulged.     Prince  Nicnolas  visited  Company,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 

Stamboul  soon  after,  and  was  received  with  Company,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 

great  hospitality  and  distinguished  honors  by  Company.    He  was  for  many  years  Firesident 

the  Sultan.    He  is  the  first  prince  of  the  Cer-  of  the  Woman^s  Hospital  of  New  York,  and 

nagorans  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Padishah  associated  with  many  charitable  associations, 

I  since  the  foundation  of  the  principality.    This  to  all  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor. 

!  event  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Al-  He  gave  $100,000  to  Williams  College,  and 

banians,  who  for  centuries  have  been  accus-  a  like  sum  to  the  Presbyterian  Theological 

tomed  to  regard  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins  Seminary.     In  his  long,,  active,  and  varied 

'  as  irreconcilable  enemies.    At  this  interview  career  as  merchant,  statesman,  and  trustee,  be 

I  the  boundary  dispute,  after  years  of  diplomatic  enjoyed  a  high  character  for  integrity,  ability, 

controversy,  was  settled  in  an  hour  between  and  sound  judgment,  commanding  in  all  these 

I  the  heads  of  the  two  states.    The  Prince  of  various  relations  the  entire  confidence  of  his 

I  Montenegro  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  twice  tendered  the 

claims  to  the  lands  of  the  Hotti  and  kastrati,  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  de- 

I  who  retain  their  pastures  undivided.    In  com-  clined  it.    His  appointment  by  President  Ar- 

\  pensation,  Montenegro  receives  accessions  of  thur  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  office 

I  territory  in  the  Plava  and  Gusinje  districts.  was  refused  because  of  age  and  increasing  in- 

I  The  delimitation  commission  met  directly  firmities.    His  interest  in  politics  did  not  cease 

after  the  return  of  Prince  Nicholas.    The  line  with  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  but  his 

northeast  of  Lake  Scutari  to  Gradishte  was  counsel  was  always  at  the  command  of  those 
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filling  the  highest  offices  in  pnhlio  life.  In  the  cnrrenoy,  which  was  vetoed  hj  the  President, 
critical  period  of  oar  civil  war,  daring  which  aad  voted  in  favor  of  the  resamption  act  ot 
he  was  Governor  of  New  Turk,  his  services  1876.  He  was  noted  as  heing  a  stead/',  hard 
were  as  important  as  those  of  any  other  Gov-  worker  in  committee-rooms,  and  was  espe- 
emor,  and  contribated  largely  to  the  final  sac«  cially  familiar  with  naval  and  Indian  affairs. 
cess  of  the  national  cause.  He  was  tendered  On  Secretary  Belknap's  resignation,  Presi- 
by  President  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  ma-  dent  Grant  asked  Senator  Morrill  to  take  a 
jor-general  of  volanteers,  and  accepted  the  seat  in  the  Oabinet,  bat  he  preferred  to  re- 
rank,  bat  declined  any  compensation  for  ser-  main  where  he  was.  In  Jane,  1876,  his  name 
vices.  A  memorial  volame,  with  a  fine  por-  was  sent  in  by  the  President  for  the  Treas- 
trait,  was  printed  privately  by  his  widow,  who,  nry  Department,  and  he  was  immediately  oon- 
with  an  only  grandchild,  survives  him.  firmed.    Daring  the  few  weeks  before  enter- 

fflOBRILLi  Lsl  11.9  an  American  lawyer,  bom  ing  upon  his  new  and  important  duties,  he  was 
in  Belgrade^  Maine,  May  8,  1818  ;  died  in  An-  busily  engaged  in  looking  after  the  appropri- 
gusta,  Maine,  Jan.  10, 1888.  He  entered  Water-  ation  bills.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
viUe  College  (now  Oolby  University)  in  1885,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  strained 
but  did  not  remain  throogh  the  year.  He  then  every  nerve  to  carry  these  important  measures, 
studied  law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  He  bade  farewell  to  the  Senate  on  July  6th. 
the  bar.  One  of  his  fellow-attorneys  was  Tim-  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mr.  Morrill 
othy  O.  Howe,  with  whom  he  was  later  asso-  was  able  and  energetic,  and  gave  very  general 
dated  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  removed  satisfaction.  He  was  familiar  with  all  govern- 
to  Augusta,  established  himself  in  practice,  and  ment  business,  was  infiezible  and  resolute  in  en- 
took  the  lead  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Maine,  forcing  the  laws,  and  showed  that  clear  com- 
In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  where  mon  sense  which  is  always  popular  in  a  min- 
he  gained  much  reputation ;  and  on  his  re-elec-  ister  of  finance.  In  November,  1876,  while  in 
tion  in  1856,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  New  York,  he  made  an  address  to  the  moneyed 
Senate.  In  1855  Mr.  Morrill  denounced  the  men  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  steps  of  the 
course  of  his  party  on  the  question  of  slavery  Sub-Treasury  Department  which  proved  ef- 
in  Kansas,  and  severed  his  connection  with  feotive  and  well-timed.  His  annual  budget,  in 
his  former  associates.  He  was  nominated  in  December  of  the  same  year,  was  very  straight- 
18&7  by  the  Republicans  for  Governor,  and  was  forward,  and  save  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
elected  by  over  15,000  majority.  His  admin-  financial  condition  of  the  nation.  He  urged 
istration  was  very  successful,  and  he  was  twice  immediate  and  yet  gradual  contraction  of  the 
re-elected ;  and  he  served  his  native  State  in  currency,  and  decided  that  specie  payments 
that  office  during  the  years  1858<-*60.  could  be  resumed  in  1879.    His  recommenda- 

In  1860  Senator  Hamlin  was  elected  Vice-  tions  h^  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  direct- 
President  of  the  United  States^  whereupon  ness.  Ke  asked  Congress  to  give  him  author- 
Gov.  MorriU  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  ity  to  fund  greenbacks  at  his  discretion,  in  4^ 
serve  during  the  remainder  of  Hamlin's  term,  per  cent,  thirty-year  bonds,  and  to  compel  the 
He  entered  the  Senate  Jan.  17,  1861,  and  was  national  banks  to  accumulate  coin, 
placed  on  important  committees.  He  attended  When  Mr.  Hayes  became  President,  in  1877, 
the  ^'  Peace  Conference,"  from  which  much  he  offered  Mr.  MorriU  a  foreign  mission ;  but 
was  hoped,  but  which  led  to  no  beneficial  re-  it  was  declined.  He  was  appointed,  in  March, 
suit.  During  the  two  years  that  followed,  Collector  of  Customs  for  rortland  and  Fal- 
Morrill  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  month  district,  Maine,  which  post  he  held  at 
and  in  1868  he  was  elected  Senator  for  the  the  time  of  his  death.  On  getting  back  to 
term  ending  in  1869.  He  was  chairman  of  his  native  State,  he  took  but  little  active  in- 
tbe  Committees  on  Expenses,  on  the  District  terest  in  politico.  His  health  became  infirm, 
of  Columbia,  on  Appropriations,  and  on  In-  and  he  suffered  greatly  from  inflammation  of 
dian  Affairs.  In  the  Republican  caucus  ft>r  a  the  stomach.  In  his  last  illness,  attended  by 
successor,  Mr.  Morrill  was  defeated  by  a  single  his  wife  and  family,  he  sank  quietly  and  peace- 
vote;  but,  as  Senator  Fessenden  died  in  1869,  fully  to  rest.  Although  not  to  be  called  elo* 
Morrill  was  appointed  to  serve  out  the  remain-  quent  in  speech,  or  bnlliant  in  debate,  he  was 
der  of  Fessenden^s  term.  In  1871  he  was  again  always  earnest,  clear,  and  sensible.  With  a 
elected  Senator,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  du-  fine  head  and  an  impressive  air  and  manner, 
ties  devoted  much  attention  to  financial  ques-  Mr.  Morrill  rarely  failed  to  convince  his  hear- 
tions.  He  was  what  was  called  a  "  hard-money  "  era  that  the  measures  he  ad  vocated  were  judi- 
man,  and  voted  against  the  bill  for  infiatingthe  cious  and  sound  in  principle. 

HERASKJL    State  CeveiMMit    The   follow-  P.  D.  Sturdevant ;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  John  Wallichs ;  Attorney- General,  Isaac  Pow- 

Oovemor,    James   W.    Dawes,    Republican ;  era,  Jr. ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Alfred  W.  Agee;  Secre-  W.  W.  W.  Jones;    Commissioner  of  Public 

tary  of  State,  Edward  P.  Roggen ;  Treasurer,  Lands,  A.  G.  Kendall.    Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
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Jnstioe,  G^rge  B.  Lake;  Aaaooiato  Jnstioes,  miwloned  and  sexred  as  snoh  in  the  late  war  of  tba 

Amasa  Oobb  and  Samael  Maxwell,  rebellion." 

mg  16  KepnDllcanB,  11  Democrats,  6  Anti-Mo-  patents  and  pay  taxes  on  landa  granted  them  by  the 

Dopolists,  and  one  Greenbacker  in  the  Senate,  national  Qovemment. 

and  66  Republicans,  26  Democrats,  16  Anti-  ^or  Uie  security  of  guests  and  lodgen  in  hotels 

Monopoli8^  and  8  Independents  in  the  House,  "^A^Jgo^ thiStsto  into  ten  jndidal  districu 

convened  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  adjourned  Prohibit^gthe  uttering  of  false  pedi^rreei  of  sto^ 

on  the  26th  of  February.     On  the  4th  of  Jan-  To  proteot  batter  and  oneese  manofaotarers. 

nary,  Got.  Dawes  delivered  his  inaugural  ad-  Bequiring  county  treasureis  to  publish  a  tabulated 

dress,  from  which  the  following  are  extracto :  »t»J«ment  of  the  affijirs  of  the  office  in  June,  188S, 

JP                  .,    ,         s  J      L,            «^  J      I,.  V  "^^i  January,  1884.  and  semi-annually  thereaHer. 

There  is  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude  which  For  the  incorporation  of  churehes,  parishes,  and  re- 

of  late  yean  has  prevailed  in  many  localities  of  our  lunous  sodedes 

Bute,  to  thegrert  imury  of  UiRe  numbers  of  our  peo-  ^Amends  section  11,  chapter  60,  compiled  8tatote», 

pie.  1  refer  particularly  to  thesale  of  fraudulent  prt-  a  Linaora."    The  aiAendment  is  the  ofd  section  witll 

ent  nghts  and  of  stock  in  flotoUous  oorponitoons.  by  thefollowing  added :  "  Provided,  that  any  person  or 

which  unsuspecting  pereons  have  been  mduced  to  pe„ons  sh2l  be  allowed  to^sdl  wine  made  from 

make  worthless  purohssM,  and  mve  in  payment  their  travoB  grown  or  ndsed  by  sud  person  or  penons  on 

negotiable  promissoiy  notes,  which,  by  »„tijnsfer  to  Emabefonging  to  or  occupied  by  said  per£k  or  per- 

innocent  holders,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  pav.  gons  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  samlto  be  eoldin 


and  punished.    I  would,  therefore,  respectfrdly  sug-  transmisnon  of  teleffraph  dispatches, 

gest  the  propriety  of  inoorppratmff  into  the  law  a  smtr-  Amending  the  Constatutionin  regaid  to  the  Lemsla- 

sbleppovision  remedying  this  defect.  ture.    Memben  will  remain  in  office  two  y&m,  and 

Article  XI  of  the  Constitution,  sections  numbered  receive  a  salary  of  |800,  and  ten  cents  milesfle  both 


jstabliahing  reasonable  maxi-  pelUnff  employen  to  provide  chain  for  th«r  female 

mum  rates  oi  charges  for  the  transportation  of  ^assen-  employ^. 

cere  and  ftijight;!  on  the  different  railroads  m  this  for  the  protection  of  inmates  of  Uie  Hospital  for  the 

State.    The  liability  of  railroad  corporations  as  com-  inaane ;  providing  that  every  inmate  shall  be  aUowed 

mon  earners  shidl  never  be  limited.  to  write  one  letter  a  week  and  have  it  posted  without 

"Swmoir  7.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  censonhip  of  officers, 

correct  abuses  and  prevent  ui:uuBt  discrimination  and  Appropriating  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 

extorUonin  all  charjfj^  of  express,  telegreph^  and  rail-  buildSiff,  andfor  repairs  and  improvements  of  the 

road  companies  in  this  State,  and  enforce  such  laws  If  ebraSa  State  Beform  School.    One-fourth-mUl  tax 

by  adequate  penalties  to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for  to  raise  money 

that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  ftan-  Capitol   appropriation   bUl:   provides  for  tsMcg 

chises."  down  the  old  Duildinff,  and  makes  a  half-mill  tax. 

These  citetions  are  made  for  the  reason  that  I  wish  Prohibitinff  the  importetion.  selling,  or  mnninir  at 

to  bring  before  your  nunds  the  Ikot  thatby  virtue  of  la^e  of  domestic  anunais  aMcted  witii  any  oonta- 

these  provisions  the  people  have  reserved  to  them-  ffious  disease, 

selves  absolute  power  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  *              ,,'.„-       «             ,  .. 

correction  of  abuses,  extortions,  or  ux^ust  disorimin»-  Several  billa  for  the  regulation  of  railroads 

tion  on  the  part  of  railroads  or  other  corporations.  were  introdaced,  bat  none  was  pasaed. 

On  the  8l8t  of  January,  Charles  F.  Mander-  ^  '*^^^^^^r-^«  ^T^"^?*^  ^^^ 

son  (Republican),  on  the  seventeenth  joint  bal-  Convention  met  m  Omaha,  on  the  29th  of  Au- 

lot,wafl  chosen  United  States  Senator.    The  8°«^-    James  W.  Savage,  of  Douglaa  county, 

vote  was  as  foUows :  JT*"  J*^™T^^'^i  Justice  of  the  Snoreme 

C.  F.  Manderson,  75 ;  J.  H.  Stickel,  20 ;  James  E.  g^"^  ?  .*f  ^  ^X  ^l^T''^     '"'^V  w^'i'^  ^• 

Boyd,  17 ;  J.  8.  iJortiJn,  14;  C.  H.  BnJwn,  5;  A.  R-  J?""®^«»  ^f  Madison,  and  Q.  W.  Johnston, 

H.  Conner,  1 ;  D.  M.  Nettieton,  1.    Total,  IM.  of  Fillmore,  for  Regents  of  the  University. 

Among  the  «,U  of  the  seeaion  were:  ifl.'^JjaSfSifeiqlSuw'nS^'^^ 

me^t  "Mf o^  SfSSSd?S3&''2;^'t  oro«,hmeato  of  corporate  capital,  «id  against 

Missouri.  free  passes. 

Authorizing  counties  to  issue  bonds  for  ivftmding  The  Republican  State  Ck>nvention  met  in 

their  bonded  indebtedness,  and  provide  for  register^  Lincoln,  on  the  26th  of  September.     The  fol- 

inj?  and  oertifymg  the  same,  and  for  levying  a  tax  to  lowing  is  the  ticket  nominated :  For  Judge  of 

"^'0'^de""tei?',?m3l^  the  Supreme  Court  M.B.  Reese,  of  8aunde« 


&SS2i^2^n"1Sefo^t:Jl^'^bS^^  venrity  (short  term),  Je^eMTiiatt,  of  Harlan, 

Stetes  created  for  tiie  purpose  of  such  examination,    and  Ed.  F.  Holmes,  of  Pierce. 

and  all  surgeons  or  sssistant  surgeons  who  were  oom-        The  platform  declares  for  protective  tariff 
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for  a  constitutional  measure  to  prevent  di»-  Bnanwai    The  following  statement  gives  the 

crimination  by  railroad  and  telegraph  coropa-  expenditures  and  receipts  as  set  down  in  the 

nies,  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  granted  to  budget  of  1888 : 

railroads  but  not  earned  bj  them,  and  approves  EXPmoiruBn.                 cvfum. 

the  administration  of  President  Arthur.  ^fmihooMhoid Tw»ooo 

The  Anti-Monopolists  indorsed  the  Demo-    SSlffA#w«U mill 

cratio  ticket  in  part,  and  nominated  David    Jiutiee .*.'.'.*!!.'.'.'!.'.'!!.*.'.'!.'.'.'!..'!.'.'.'.'.'!!    s^isa^sm 

Butler,  Amos  Dean,  and  J.  F.  Merritt  for  Re-  ^!!^ ::::::;::;::::- y^v:: -;::":-,  iSSiSSft 

g©n ts.  War . .  .V.'.*.'.*.'.'.V. .'. ...!  1  !!.*!!'.!!!.'!!.'!!!!.!!! .'  ^2,998,784 

Beedsi  EetmM.— At  the  election  in  Novem-    J^J^* "SSalSJ 

ber,  the  Republican  ticket  obtained  amajority.  p5SSttooomman«i!!y/;;;;!y. '.*.'.'.'.!'. '.".'.!'.    Ssww 

The  vote  was  as  follows :  Wonhip b,oo7,18S 

J«te.     CotoDlaTadmlBtotntloo l,108^7i 

Bmm.  RMrabHcftB bl^A     W»t«rtUat*«tc 19,102,071 

8aric«,  Democnt  md  AaU-MoDopoast 47,795     BnUrowla 14^800,000 

BiGSirrs,  LOMO  TEXX.  Total 189,Mfi^ 

Hull,  BepabllMD 60,SS1 


MaUaUfttL  Rcpoblloan M,W>1  BTCIIFW. 

D«ai«ta,D«moefst 41,998     LMd-tax l!*^!!! 

Batter, AndMonopoUat 18,179     Pw»»onaltax ^¥>^l$f9$! 

^  ^  Bpliitt 99,000,000 

Rieorra,  SHOBT  TIRM.  Other  ezdM  diitlM 17,17&,000 

Hiatt,  ReDnbUeen B«,487     5tainpt,ete.. ^I??«$$9 

Bolmea,  KepabUceo 6a445     CiutoiM,  etc. 4^719,000 

Dean,  Anti-MoDopoltot $4,464     Plirte  and  Jewelry  guarantee .*H*^<^ 

Merritt,  AnU-MonopoUat 10,511     5on»ft* ?'*?S'S2J 

*^  ^        Poat-Offlce 4,650,000 

For  District  Judges,  Democrats  were  chosen    Te^^rapha i,obo,8oo 

in  the  First  and  Seventh  di8tric^and  Repub-  ^^iidiiibhiiiiciAii;: ::::;:; ::::::::::::    M 

beans  m  the  other  eight.  POotage i,oo9,ooo 

HEIBHUiAHlNiy  niEy  a  constitutional  mon-    ^J;^^**** •igi'ooo 

archy  in  Western  Europe.    The  Constitution,  MiaceUaneooa! !  !!!.".!!!!!!*.!!!!!!!!'.!!.!*.!!!!!!    4)561,695 

proclaimed  Nov.  8, 1848,  vests  the  legislative  _    ,                                                  ,,,  _,,  ,^ 

authority  in  the  States-General,  compoeed  of         ^"^ 110,601,700 

two  chambers.    The  executive  authonty  is  ex-  The  expenditure  for  the  colonies  entered  in 

ercised  through  a  coundl  of  eight  ministers.  the  budget  refers  to  the  central  administration 

Tke  CerenBent.— The  reigning  King  is  Will-  of  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam.   The  East 

lam  III,  bom  Feb.  19,  1817,  who  succeeded  Indies  have  a  separate  budget,  voted  by  the 

his  father,  William  II,  March  17,  1849.    The  States-General. 

heir-apparent  is  Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange,  In  1883  the  public  debt  amounted  to  989,- 
born  Aug.  25,  1851.  The  ministry  is  com-  708,850  guilders,  not  including  10,000,000 
posed  of  the  following  members :  Minister  of  guilders  of  paper  money.  The  interest  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  P.  J.  A.  M.  van  der  Does  the  debt  in  1888  amounted  to  29,285,894 
de  Willebois;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  guilders;  the  sinking-fund  charge  to  1,045,- 
Heemskerk  Az ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Baron  400  guilders.  The  total  amount  of  the  debt 
M.  W.  du  Tour  van  BelHnchave;  Minister  of  in  1882  was  981,808,450  guilders.  The  new 
Finance,  W.  J.  L.  Grobbee;  Minister  of  the  loan  of  60,900,000  guilders  was  issued  at  98f. 
Oolonies,  F.  G.  van  Bloemen  Waanders ;  Min-  A  certain  amount  is  to  be  paid  off  annually, 
ister  of  the  Waterstaat,  Oommerce,  and  In-  after  four  years,  the  numbers  of  the  bonds 
dustry,  J.  G.  van  den  Bergh ;  Minister  of  War,  called  beins  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  whole  ex- 
Major-General  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel ;  Minister  of  tinguished  in  fifty-six  years. 
Marine,  Yice-Admird  F.  L.  G^rUng.  iniy  and  lavy* — The  army  was  reorganized 

In  consequence  of  the  Cabinet  changes,  the  in  1881  by  introducing  the  German  system  of 

Stadtholder-Gtoneral  of  the  East  Indies,  Fred-  conscription.    It  is  recruited  partly  by  enlist- 

erik  s* Jacob,  resigned  late  in  December.  ment  and  partly  by  conscription.    The  con- 

Atm  tmd  PepalattMb— The  area  of  the  Nether-  scripts  remain  with  the  colors  twelve  months, 

lands,  which  are  divided  into  eleven  provinces,  and,  for  the  rest  of  their  five  years  of  service, 

U  12,648  square  miles.    The  population  on  are  called  out  for  six  weeks  annually.   Besides 

Dec.  81,  1879,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  regular  army,  there  is  a  militia,  called  the 

was  4,012,698.    The  computed  population  at  Scbntterzen,  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ac- 

the  same  date  in  1882  was  4,172,971.    The  tive,  compcMcd  of  men  between  twenty-five 

number  of  marriages  in  1882  was  29,565 ;  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  seden- 

births,  158,900 ;  deaths,  98,896.    In  1879  the  tary,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five.    The  regu- 

population  was  divided  as  to  religion  into  2,-  lar  army  numbered  2,826  officers  and  62,684 

469,814  Protestants,  1,489,187  Oatholics,  81,-  men.    Of  the  latter,  42,889  were  infantry,  8,- 

698  Israelites,  and  22,049  of  other  faiths.    The  987  cavalry,  1,488  engineers,  18,291  artillery, 

cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  were :  Am-  and  441  speciaL    The  active  Schutterzen  num- 

Bterdam,  with  850,201 ;  Rotterdam,  with  162,-  bered  28,600,  and  the  sedentary  40,000  men. 

140;  and  the  Hague,  with  127,931.  The  army  of  the  East  Indies  is  entirely  dis- 
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tinct    It  is  reoraited  ezclnsively  hj  enlist-  on  the  Goyemment  lines  np  to  June,  1881, 

ment  among  Europeans  or  natives.    In  1882  was  176,889,544  francs, 

the  effective  was  1,872   officers  and  80,988  TBtogni^hSr— The  length  of  telegraph  lines  on 

men,  of  which  latter,  14,624  were  Europeans  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  4,182  kilometres ;    length 

and  the  remainder  natives.  of  wires,  15,486  kilometres ;  number  of  dis- 

The  navy  in  Jolj,  1888,  consisted  of  28  iron-  patches  in  1882,  8,864,612,  of  which  2,009,297 
clad  vessels,  95  other  steamers,  and  20  sailing-  were  internal,  1,828,974  foreign,  and  81,841 
vessels.  The  largest  ironclad,  the  Eoning  der  official.  The  receipts  were  1,071,608  guilders; 
Nederlanden,  has  8i-inch  plates,  and  carries  ordinary  expenditures,  1,477,016  guilders;  ez- 
four  86-ton  gans.  It  has  two  turrets,  as  has  the  traordinair,  102,896  guilders. 
Prince  Hendrik,  carrying  four  12-ton  gnus,  a  MaSk, — ^The  number  of  private  letters  sent 
ram  of  great  speed.  There  are  four  other  ram-  through  the  post-office  in  1882  was  45,978,- 
bowed  vessels  ranked  as  first-class  ironclads,  611  domestic,  and  18,860.420  foreign ;  postal- 
all  with  a  single  turret,  besides  the  ITe  Ruyter,  cards,  18,728,866 ;  total,  7»,562,897.  Thenum- 
a  monitor  ram  with  a  battery  of  14  guns  in  a  her  of  newspapers  was  42,800,965.  The  receipts 
single  turret.  There  are  thirteen  second-class  amounted  to  4,690,640  goilders;  expenses,  8,- 
ironclada,  slow  monitors  intended  for  coast-  811,875  guilders. 

defense,  all  built  on  the  same  model,  with  6|  CsMesi — ^The   colonial   possessions  of  the 

inches  of  armor  and  two  12-ton  guns.    In  the  Netherlands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  669,- 

East  Indies  are  a  number  of  armed  steam  and  126  square  miles,  and  contain  a  total  popula- 

sail  vessels  in  the  maritime  police  service.  tion  of  26,680,426. 

CsMWffffiw — ^The  total  value  of  the  special  im-  The  immigrant  and  European  population  of 

ports  in  1881  was  866,668,000  gnilders,  as  com-  all  the  East  India  possessions,  including  that 

pared  with  782,591,000  guilders  in  1880 ;  of  of  Java,  was  in  1880  as  follows :  Europeans, 

the  exports,  647,976,000  guilders,  as  compared  41,676 ;    Chinese,    848,798 ;    Arabs,    16,026 ; 

with  682,684,000.     Including  the  commerce  Hindoos  and  others,  9,119.    The  capital  of  the 

with  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  total  imports  in  Dutch  East  Indies  is  Batavia,  which  had  in 

1881  amounted  to  919,671,000  guilders;  ex-  1680  96,967 inhabitants.    Samarang contained 

ports,  690,886,000  guilders.    Of  the  imports  in  68,661 ;  and  Soerabaya,  122,284. 

1881,  267,770,000  guilders  came  from  Ger-  Java  produces,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nether- 
many,  244,826,000  from  Great  Britain,  111,-  lands,  a  large  surplus  revenue,  after  paying  for 
087,000  from  Belgium,  60,768,000  from  the  its  own  government  Most  of  it  Is  obtained 
United  States,  68,022,000  from  Java,  46,686,-  by  tiie  side  of  a  vast  amount  of  colonial  prod- 
000  from  Russia,  87,868,000  from  British  In-  uce,  grown  under  the  **  culture  system.*' 

dia.  20,942,000  from  the  German  free  ports,  The  budget  for  1888  gives  these  receipts: 

and  20,104,000  from  France.    Of  the  exports,  inHoUaad*                                                 Gaiid«. 

291,114,000  guilders  went  to  the  German  ZoU-      SiOMofcofflBe 8i84A.90d 

verein,  159,8l0,000  to  Great  Britain,  109,899,-       gSSSfto''***** fi.mS« 

000  to  Belgium,  42,092,000  to  Java,  and  16,-  EaflroadB..^**.*.'.'.*..'.*..'.*.'.*.".*.".'.*.'.'.'.*.*.* *.*.'.' *.'.*.'    1,16&,0(W 

860,000  to  the  United  States.    The  imports  of    ,  <>?%«f?PS! ''"^" 

cereals  in  1879  amounted  to  166,200,000  guild-       8?te8^«^^;. 8.iM,70o 

ers;  exports,  108,800,000;  importsof  colonial       Opium '/. '.*.*.!  i6,780^ooo 

produce,  86,000,000  guilders;  exports.  82,700,-  c3toL*'f*^*!!.^^::".*.::*/.V.:::'.'lV.:V       ^fmm 

000;  imports  of  coal,  86,100,000  guilders ;  im-  Bait diityV////.V.V. !.*.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.*.*'!.'!.*.'.*.*.' .'.'.'*!'    lioso^MO 

ports  of  metals,  108,200,000  guilders ;  exports,       Sffi^^Sj  ^^^'^^^ kSoS 

66,900,000;  imports  of  hides  and  leather,  26,-  oSSi?wceipu.*.\\\".\\\*.'.\\\\\\';.^               £,m:M 

800,000  guilders;  exports, 24,100,000;  imports  ^    ,                                                 ^  ^^ 

of  textUe  materials,  86,400,000  guilders;  ex-  ^^ i»,288,4M 

ports,  88,500,000 ;  imports  of  yarns,  48,600,000  About  one  third  of  the  annual  expenditure 

guilders;  exports,  26,800,000 ;  importsof  text-  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  one  third  for 

ile  fabrics,  84,700,000  guilders;    exports,  21,-  the  general  administration,  in  Java  and  the 

100,000;  imports  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  Netherlands.     The  expenditure  is  stated  at 

66,900,000  guilders;  exports,  64,100,000;  im-  24,888,492  guilders  in*Holland,  and  128,811,- 

ports  of  oils,  etc.,  49,700,000  guilders ;  exports,  629  guilders  in  the  East  Indies,  making  a  total 

81,900,000.  of  147,700,121  guilders,  and  showing  a  deficit 

The  mercantile  marine  consisted  on  Jan.  1,  of  8,461,629  guilders. 

1882,  of  761  sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate  The  exports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in 
capacity  of  616,602  cubic  metres,  and  86  steam-  1880  were  of  tlie  total  value  of  178,964,000 
ersof  241,821  cubic  metres.  guilders,  of  which  141,777,000  guilders  were 

RiBnads. — The  length  of  railroads  in  opera-  exported  by  private  in^viduals  and  87,177,000 

don  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  2,022  kilometres,  guilders  by  the  Government.     The  total  ex- 

or  1,260  miles,  of  which  1,066  kilometres  be-  ports  in  1879  amounted  to  176,745,000  guilders, 

longed  to  the  state,  and  966  kilometres   to  The  total  impoi*ts  in  1880  were  178,414,000 

private  companies.    The  total  earnings  of  the  guilders,  167,474,000  on  private  and  16,940,000 

private  lines  in  1880  were  17,167,424  francs ;  on  Government  account,  against  the  total  of 

expenses,  11,868,868  francs.    The  total  outlay  164,652,000  gnilders  in  1879. 
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The  aggregate  tonnage  of  yessels  entered  in  the  First  Ohamber  vai  not  diminiahed.    The 

1880  was  1,855,631 ;  cleared,  1,779,305.    The  points  in  which  the  Liberals  proposed  to  alter 

tonnage  of  the  colonial  fleet  in  1880  was  146,-  the  Oonstitntion  were  to  make  the  law  of  suo- 

110  tons;  in  1881,  148,817  tons.  cession  to  the  throne  clear  and  complete,  to 

The  colony  of  Barinam,  or  Dutch  Gaiana,  empower  the  Ck>nncil  of  State  to  speak  out  in- 
has  an  area  of  46,060  square  miles,  and  a  popu-  dependently  in  administrative  affairs,  to  abolish 
lation  of  69,856.  The  West  India  islands  be-  the  electoral  cense  and  substitute  an  intellect- 
longing  to  Holland  are :  Curagoa — area,  210  nal  qualification,  and  to  reduce  the  terms  of 
square  miles;  population,  24,507.  Aruba — area,  representation,  so  that  the  Stieites-General  will 
69  square  miles ;  population,  6,198.  Bonaire —  be  entirely  renewed  within  the  period  of  five 
area,  95  square  miles;  population,  5,060.  St.  years;  further,  the  complete  introduction  of 
Martin — area,  17  square  miles;  population,  nniyersal  personal  military  service,  the  aboli- 
8,236.  St  Eustace — area,  7  square  miles ;  pop-  tion  of  the  oath,  and  an  easier  process  for  re- 
nlation,  2,258.  Saba — area,  5  square  miles;  vising  the  Constitution.  The  new  ministry 
population,  2,202.  upon  assuming  office  appointed  a  commission 

nibterlal  Crisis. — ^In  March  the  Van  Lynden  to  study  the  question  of  revision, 
ministry,  after  an  adverse  vote,  February  26th,        War  ill  Atckeou — The  war  in  Sumatra  was  con- 
of  tf6  to  2  votes  on  the  proposition  to  reduce  tinned,  and  no  important  success  was  achieved 
the  limitation  of  the  franchise,  determined  to  by  the  Dutch  soldiers.     The  jiatives  were 
hand  in  their  resignation.    The  Opposition  was  anned  with  excellent  rifles,  obtained  f^om  trad- 
made  up  of  the  Oatholic  and  ultra-Protestant  ing-vessels.    The  woods  and  hills  of  northern 
parties,  and  the  object  of  the  votes  was  to  pre-  Sumatra  were  favorable  for  guerilla  warfare, 
vent  the  reform  of  the  electoral  laws  which  The  leader  of  the  rebels,  the   B^ah  Njay 
was  demanded  by  all  the  Liberals.    Dr.  Heems-  Hassan,  refused  the  terms  which  were  offered, 
kerk  got  together  a  Cabinet  after  several  weeks,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  disputed  ter* 
His  own  group  counted  only  a  half-dozen  votes ;  ritory,  and  the  payment  of  5,000  gilders, 
but  the  Liberals  were  split  into  two  irrecon-        (For  an  account  of  the  International  Ezhibi- 
cilable  factions.    The  new  ministry  was  com-  tion  at  Amsterdam,  see  World's  Faibs.) 
posed  mostly  of  men  outside  of  Parliament  and        NETADi*    State  C^Temait. — The  following 
not  known  to  politics.  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

LsgMitlwi. — During  the  Cabinet  crisis,  le-  ernor,  Jew ett  W.  Adams,  Democrat;  Lieuten- 

gislation  went  on  without  interruption.    The  ant-Governor,  0.  E.  Langhton ;   Secretary  of 

proposition  for   a  new  loan  was  approved.  State,  J.  M.  Dormer ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ; 

though  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  4  in-  Coniptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  Attorney-General, 

stead  of  8  per  cent.,  as  intended  by  the  Gov-  W.  H.  Davenport ;   Superintendent  of  Public 

ernment.     The  terms  were  so  attractive  that  Instruction,  C.  S.  Young;  Surveyor- General, 

twelve  times  the  60,000,000  was  subscribed.  C.S.  Feeble.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 

Tbe  North  Sea  fishery  treaty,  framed  the  pre-  Justice,  Thomas  P.  Hawley ;  Associate  Justices, 

vious  year  by  a  conference  of  the  interested  0.  R.  Leonard  and  C.  H.  Belknap, 
powers,  was  approved.    The  project  of  a  new       UgUattve  SssriM.— The  Legislature  convened 

canal,  to  connect  Amsterdam  with  the  Rhine,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 

was  confirmed  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  1st  of  Mardi.    Ninety-three  laws  were  passed, 

passage  of  an  expropriation  act     The  new  among  which  were  the  following: 

of  the  country.      The  expenditures  for  the       Defining  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife, 
colonies  were  to  be  reduced,  except  those  for       For  the  prevention  of  fhiud  and  the  better  proteo- 

Curagoa,  which  are  somewhat  increased.    It  tionofminerBintheaaleandpurchafleoforee. 

was  proposed  to  rerive  the  timW  duties  and  J^^i^^ ZJ'nTo?'rjm>^dSSr'"^' "' 
increase  the  spirit  and  tea  duties ;  but  only  a       Pnmding  for  the  taxation  of  minea  that  ])roduoe 

part  of  the  new  imposts  were  approved  by  the  a  ton  or  less  of  ore  or  mineral-bearing  material  per 

Chamber.     The  catastrophe  in  northern  Java,  day,  and  to  encourage  the  prospecting  of  undeveloped 

and  epidemics  among  human  beings  and  ani-  ™p^Vdkifff    th   s    Dort  of  illeritimate  children 
mals  in  the  East  Indies,  increased  the  difficul-       i4vi^  foJ  thi  U^ing  of  Svcling  merohanto 

ties  of  the  Government.  ^  or  soliciting  agents,  oommonl]^  called  drommen. 

The  question  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitn-       ProWding  for  the  conaoUdatioa  of  domestic  and  oer- 

tion  was  before  the  country,  but  the  Liberals  ^  foreign  corporations. 

could  not  m^ree  «.  U,  the  extiat  of  the  reform.  «.SSiS&*^f  A'LZ' :^  ^rS^^^lr^ 

In  the  elections  of  half  the  members  of  the  ftom  Elko  to  the  head-watere  of  the  Owyhee  river, 

Second  Chamber  in  June,  the  Liberals,  who  and  thence  to  the  pine-forests  of  Oregon  rlike  rights 

could   not  agree  on  the  question,  lost  three  to  the  Nevada  Southern  BaUroad,  fh>m  Wells,  £lko 

seats,  electing  only  18,  while  the  Conservatives  county  to^e  Colorado  river, 
elected  U  members.    The  two  sections  of  the       ^^'  *^"  ^^'  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Left  still  commanded  a  majority  in  the  Second       The  following  proposed  amendments  to  the 

Chamber.    By  the  provincial  elections,  which  Constitution  are  to  be  voted  on  at  the  election 

were  held  later,  the  large  Liberal  migority  in  in  November,  1884: 
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Section  2  of  Article  IV  is  omendedi  changing  the 
time  of  the  convening  of  the  Lesialatureflrom  the  first 
Monday  in  Jannsiy  to  the  first  Monday  in  February. 
This  U  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  the  State  offloers  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  their  reports,  so  tiiat  they  will 
be  ready  for  tiie  Leffislature  when  it  convenes. 

Section  1  of  Arti^e  II  is  amended  so  as  to  require 
naturalised  dtisens  to  perfect  their  citizenship  six 
months  prior  to  the  time  of  votin|g.  This  is  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pohtioal  parties  and  can- 
didates  fh>m  defraying  the  expense  ox  naturalization 
papers  for  such  i)ersons  as  do  not  care  enough  for  the 
privilege  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  to  pay  for 
thems^ves.  It  alsodisfranchises all  persons  convict- 
ed of  the  ofi'enBe  of  selling  their  votes. 

Article  XVI  w  changed  so  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  constitutional  amendmentB  to  be  adopted  only  by 
one  Legislature  instead  of  two  consecutive  ones,  b^ 
fore  submitting  them  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  It 
requires,  however,  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  esch  House  instead  of  a  bare  migority,  as  under 
the  present  system.  The  article  is  fitfther  amended 
hj  fixing  the  minimum  number  of  members  of  a  Con- 
stitutiomd  Convention  at  one  half  the  membership  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  instead  of  the  aggre- 
gate number,  as  it  now  stands. 

Section  8  of  Article  XI  is  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  proper  board  to  invest  the  fUnds  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  State  lands  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
bonds  of  other  States,  instead  of  restricting  them  to 
United  States  snd  Nevada  State  bonds,  as  at  present. 

The  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention 
will  also  be  submitted  at  the  same  time. 

HiaaccBa — The  Oomptroller  estimated  tbe 
araoant  of  expenditures  necessary  for  the  fis- 
cal year  18S8-m  at  $807,550.68.  Of  this  the 
amount  dependent  on  taxes,  excla»ive  of  the 
amount  of  deficiencies  for  1882,  will  be: 

For  ordinary  eaxTentexpeDMB $490,800  00 

For  pubHo  schools— flve-oent  tax 87,000  Ot) 

Tux  for  State  Interait  and  sinking  ftmd 94,000  00 

Total  amount  dependent  on  taxes $551,800  00 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature 
at  this  year's  session  amounted  to  $470,800. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  sev- 
eral counties,  as  returned  by  the  county  assess- 
ors to  the  State  Comptroller  for  the  years  1882 
and  1883,  was  $27,869,386.87  in  1882,  and  $27,- 
857.656.68  in  1888. 

The  State  tax,  90  cents  on  each  $100  in 
1882,  was  $246,828.99;  in  1888,  $250,718.91. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  State  had 
$881,127.08  in  coin  on  band;  the  State  school 
fund  had  $576,617.50  in  first-class  securities ; 
the  University  fund,  $56,780,  also  in  good  se- 
curities ;  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $886,- 
587.50.  The  receipts  for  1881  were  $802,- 
485.74^  and  expenses  $346,917.01.  In  1882 
the  receipts  were  $808,445.94,  and  expenses 
$286,842.66.  For  the  two  years  there  was  an 
excess  of  $27,868.99.  The  assets  of  the  State 
school  fund  are  shown  to  be  $622,008.85. 

BECAFrrULATION  OW  EXPENSES. 

LeglsIsUve $58,87^68 

Execatlye 87,600  09 

Jndldal 24,049  00 

Printing 14,006  79 

PnbHc  buUdings 9,516  B7 

State-Prison 70,8«0  18 

Charities 78.«48  81 

Bcbools 5«.754  99 

Interest  on  State  debt 8R,1M  00 

B«dempdon  of  State  bonds 28,000  00 

liiTested  fhnds 16^899  4A 

liiacellaneoas _««,648_79 

Total |5tl,981  88 


The  total  valuation  of  real  property  for  the 
year  was  $18,845,868.01 ;  of  personal,  $8,912,- 
804.80;  a  total  of  $27,728,172.81,  and  an  in* 
crease  of  $888,787.44  over  1882.  On  this  ral* 
nation  the  State  received  a  tax  of  $249,828.56, 
and  the  several  counties  $614,552.06,  a  total 
of  $864,875.61. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  State  lands 
amounted  to  $98,462.78. 

The  net  yield  of  bullion,  upon  which  taxes 
were  paid,  was  $1,648,407.89,  upon  which  the 
total  tax  collected  was  $57,672.40,  of  which 
the  State  received  $14,790.52,  and  the  coun- 
ties $42,781.88. 

MiilBg. — ^The  following  is  the  bullion  product 
by  counties  for  1882 : 


COUNTY. 


Churchill 

Elko 

Esmeralda 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Lander. 

Llneohi 

Kye    

BtoTfy  and  Lyon. 
White  Fine.... 
Washoe 


Totals 


G«ld. 


#50,000 
80,000 
60,000 

88^000 

800,000 
90,000 
8&.000 
S^Q00 

990,000 
40,000 
10,000 


$2,000,000 


$80^000 

800,000 

1,4*70,000 

1,700,000 

60,000 

1,000,000 

480,000 

980.000 

860.000 

480,000 

17,000 


$8,760,000 


The  bullion  yield  for  1888  was  $7,487,684.25. 

Stats  iMtltatliu.— Provision  for  the  insane 
was  made  by  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ap- 
proved Feb.  24, 1881,  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  State  Insane  Asylum 
at  Reno,  and  appropriating  $80,000.  The  build- 
ing has  been  completed. 

In  Jnlyt  1882,  the  State  patients  in  the  asy- 
lum at  Stockton,  Cal.,  148  in  number,  were 
transferred  to  the  new  asylum.  The  number 
of  patients,  Nov.  1, 1888,  was  149.  The  num- 
ber of  convicts  in  the  State-Prison  on  Novem- 
ber 80  was  117.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  State  University  during  1882  was  28. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  by  counties : 


cocirnES. 

CburcUn 89 

Douglas 886 

Elko 918 

Esmeralda 827 

Eureka 808 

Humboldt 479 

Lander 618 

Linooln 498 


COUNTIES. 

Lyon 616 

Nye 914 

Ormsby....« 1,090 

8tot«y 8,686 

Wsshoe 1,080 

WhitePine 868 


Total. 


9,818 


The  population  of  the  State  has  decreased 
since  1880. 

Rallrtad  IsMrpentlMS. — ^During  the  years 
1881  and  1882  nine  certificates  of  incorpora- 
tion were  filed  by  railroad  companies  in  this 
State.    This  is  the  list : 

Nevada  Western ;  Oalifomia  Central,  Ne- 
vada Division ;  Salt  Lake  and  Western ;  Ne- 
vada Midland;  Nevada  and  Oregon;  Carson 
and  Colorado,  Second  Divinon;  Eureka  and 
Colorado  River ;  Battle  Mountain  and  Lewis ; 
Salt  Lake  and  Western. 

Bectten  Ketmi.— The  following  is  the  vote 
cast  in  November,  1882 : 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
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OFFECn. 

OoTernor 

liaataiuuit-OoTflnior 

BecreUij  of  State 

OomptroUer 

Trauarer 

Attorn«v-G«Deral 

Bapeiintondent  of  Bchooli 

Btoto  Printer 

8iinr6]ror-G«nerd 

Bapreme  Judge 

OI«rk  oTSnprenM  Court. . 


7,770 
«,906 
8,570 
8,8SS 
8,688 

7,ue 

6^743 
CSflO 
«,77« 
e»54A 

8,(tt6 
7,T*) 


Of  the  seven  district  jadKes  obosen,  the  Re- 
pnblioans  elected  six  and  the  Democrats  one. 
The  Legislatnre  has  12  Democrats  and  8  Re- 
pnblicans  in  the  Senate,  and  27  Republicans 
and  18  Democrats  in  the  Hoose ;  Republican 
minority  on  joint  ballot,  10. 

HEW  REIJlfSWICK,  an  eastern  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  27,822  sqnare 
miles;  population  in  1881,  821,283.  Capital, 
Frederioton. 

Hswii. — ^The  towns  of  importance  In  New 
Brunswick,  and  their  population,  are :  St.  John, 
26,127;  Portland,  15,226 ;  Fredericton,  6,218 ; 
Monoton,  6,082 ;  Chatham  or  Miraraicbi,  4,600 ; 
Newcastle,  4,000 ;  Carleton,  4,000.  The  chief 
town,  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John  river, 
conducts  over  two  thirds  of  the  entire  trade  of 
the  province.  Portland  is  a  suburb  of  St.  John. 
Freaericton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on 
St.  John  river,  84  miles  from  the  bay.  Ves- 
sels ascend  far  above  Fredericton,  steamers 
running  as  far  as  Woodstock,  a  small  town  in 
Carleton  county,  near  the  Maine  border.  Monc- 
ton  is  the  i  unction  of  the  St.  John  branch  of 
the  Intercoloniid  Railway  with  the  main  line. 
The  workshops,  etc.,  of  the  railway  are  here. 
It  19  also  a  port  on  Petitcodiao  river. 

SaOr— The  valley  of  the  St.  John  river,  the 
shores  of  Northumberland  straits,  and  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  are,  on  the  whole,  fertile  and 
very  well  fitted  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 
The  northern  districts  are  rocky  and  very  thinly 
peopled.  Agriculture  is  not  conducted  on  even 
an  ordinary  scale,  the  product  being  little  more 
than  enough  for  home  consumption. 

Cflmls* — ^The  climate  of  this  province  is  very 
genial  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  inland  ex- 
tremes of  summer  heat  and  of  winter  cold  are 
often  experienced.  The  most  northern  point  is 
in  latitude  48^,  and  the  most  southern  about 
latitude  46**.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
moderate  the  climate  of  the  southern  part 
somewhat,  and  this  modification  is  assiflted  by 
the  continuous  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides  in  the 
bay.  These  tides  rise  to  very  great  heights  in 
the  inlets  or  **  guts  *^  along  the  shores — some- 
times attaining  the  extreme  of  sixty-five  feet. 

PirtBi — The  ports  of  New  Brunswick  are: 
Dalhousie,  Bathurst,  Cavagnet,  and  Shippegan, 
engaged  in  the  timber  and  fishing  trane,  on 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur;  Chatham,  Newcastle, 
Richibucto,  Shediao,  on  the  Qulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  Northumberland  straits.    The  first 


two  are  lumbering  and  ship-building  towns, 
the  last  two  are  packet-stations  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  as  well  as  ship-building  and  lum- 
bering ports.  Moncton  and  Hillsboro,  on  the 
Petitcodiac ;  Dorchester  and  Saokville  on  Sbe- 
pody  and  Cumberland  bays,  are  ship-building, 
lumbering,  and  coal  stations.  Campo  Bello,  St. 
George,  St.  Andrews,  and  St  Stephens,  on 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  are  lumbering,  ship-build- 
ing, and  general  commerce  stations,  trading 
largely  with  Calais,  in  Maine,  on  the  boundary. 
St.  John  has  already  been  noticed.  Frederic- 
ton  has  a  large  river  trade  as  well  as  the  tim- 
ber businees. 

IidutflMi — Lumber  is  the  chief  export  and 
source  of  wealth.  The  total  of  all  exports 
of  New  Brunswick  products  in  1882  was  $6,- 
599,881,  of  which  $4,724,422  was  lumber. 
The  fisheries  rank  next,  the  exports  of  New 
Brunswick  fish  amounting  to  $758,261.  This 
is  chiefiy  on  account  of  dried  and  fresh  her- 
ring, and  of  lobsters.  Including  the  two  depart- 
ments, agriculture  and  grazing,  the  farming  ex- 
ports amounted  in  1882  to  $578,420,  nearly 
all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  for  the  year 
in  question  amounted  to  $865,748.  This  sum 
is  made  up  chiefiy  of  extract  of  hemlock-bark, 
$129,812;  ships,  $101,840;  grindstones,  $30,- 
483;  wooden  manufactures,  $27,058;  gypsom, 
$10,430;  and  junk  and  oakum,  $15,548.  The 
exported  minerals  amounted  to  $140,908.  Of 
this,  $85,561  represents  coal;  $20,140,  crude 
gypsum ;  $19,689,  iron -ore ;  $4,788,  antimony- 
ore,  and  $57,684,  stone  and  marble. 

EdMiUiMt — ^The  present  system  of  free  public 
schools  in  New  Brunswick  exists  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Common-Schools  Act  of  1871, 
and  of  several  acts  since  passed  by  the  provin- 
cial Legislature.  This  enactment  had  for  its 
object  '*the  establishment  throughout  the 
entire  province  of  a  well-equipped  system  of 
schools,  in  which  the  instruction  should  be  open 
to  the  children  of  poor  and  rich  alike;  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  good  enough  for  all ; 
iand  the  general  character  of  the  instruction 
non-sectarian  and  national. 

Almost  from  the  day  New  Brunswick  be- 
came a  separate  province  (1784)  the  Legislature 
had  recognized  the  duty  of  fostering  the  work 
of  education,  and  the  statute-book  from  time 
to  time  gave  evidence  that  the  importance  of 
placing  the  means  of  instruction  within  reach 
of  every  child  was  more  and  more  clearly  per- 
ceived. The  greatest  step  in  advance,  previous 
to  1671,  was  made  by  the  passage  of  the  Par- 
ish Schools  Act  of  1858. 

the  administration  of  the  school  law  and 
regulations,  and  the  general  supervision  of 
the  schools,  are  vested  in  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent, subject  to  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  the  ultimate  authority,  under  the 
law,  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  rahools, 
is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  the  President  of  the 
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Univeraity,  and  the  Ohief  Saperintendent  of  HEW  HAHPSBIIE.  9Mb  CtfWMt— The  f ol- 

Eduoation— twelve  in  all.  lowing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  close  of 

The  whole  province  is  divided  hj  the  Board  the  year :  Governor,  Samael  W.  Hale,  liepnb- 

of  Education   into   small  districta   for  local  lioan,  sncceeding  Oharles  H.  Bell;  Secretary, 

school  government.    The  salaries  of  teachers  Ai  B.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Garter; 

are  paid  in  part  bj  the  Ghief  Superintendent  Attorney-General,   Mason   W.  Tappan ;    Sa- 

of  tne  Provincial  Treasury  and  in  part  by  the  perintendent   of    Public   Instruction,   James 

trustees.    School-baUdings  and  grounds  may  V.  Patterson;  Insurance  Oommissioner,  Oli- 

be  paid  for  by  loans  extending  over  a  limited  ver  Pillsbu^ ;  Railroad  Gommissioners,  Orren 

period,  and  poor  districts  are  specially  aided  by  G.  Moore,  £.  B.  S.  Sanborn,  and  Edward  J. 

the  Board  of  Education  in  providing  buildings.  Teuney.    Supreme  Gourt :  Ghief- Justice,  Ghaa. 

The  law  provides  for  the  efficient  shading  of  Doe;  Associates,  Glinton  W.  Stanley;  Isaac  N. 

schools  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Blodgett,  Wm.  U.  H.  AUen,  Isaac  W.  Smith, 

district  is  sufficient.    Besides  the  schools  sup-  Lewis  W.  Gkrk,  and  Alonzo  P.  Garpenter. 

ported  and  governed  as  above  detailed,  there  LegMattve  Sesriii* — The  Legislature  convened 

are  fourteen  county  grammar-schools,  located  on  the  6th  of  June^  and  adjourned  on  the  15th 

in  most  cases  in  the  shire-towns.    Except  in  of  September.    On  the  7th  of  June  Gov.  Hale 

the  city  of  St.  John,  pupils  of  both  sexes  attend  was  inaugurated.    On  the  2d  of  August,  and  on 

the  same  schools  and  oepartments.  the  forty-third  ballot^  Austin  F.  Piice,  Repub- 

'^The  place  occupied  oy  the  normal  school  lican,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  by  a 

in  our  school  system  has  no  counterpart  in  vote  of  181  to  112  for  Harry  Bingham,  Demo- 

any  school  system  of  any  other  province  or  crat,  and  22  for  others.    In  both  branches, 

State  on  this  continent,  unless  it  be  in  that  of  424  bills  were  offered,  of  which  201  failed  to 

Prince  Edward  Island.    It  is  not,  like  the  nor-  pass ;  and  66  joint  resolutions,  of  whi<^  19 

mal  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  the  failed  to  pass. .  Among  the  acts  and  joint  reso- 

American  States,  an  adjunct  of  the  system;  it  lutions  passed  were  the  folio  wiug: 

is  central  and  vital  to  it.    It  is  not  the  hea^,  to  eetoblUh  «  new  appoitionment  for  the  nmm^ 

but  m  respect  of  agency  by  which  the  ouauty  xnent  of  publio  taxes. 

of  school  instruction  is  to  be  guaranteea  even  To  promote  the  welAtre  of  the  oommon  eehoole. 

to  the  extremities  of  the  province,  it  is  the  J«\  relation  to  uniting,  separating,  forming,  dis- 

hMrt  nf  thA  nvAtAin  "     Thna  ann^A   thA  nliiAf  etolvmg,  or  changing  the  lines  of  school  distncts,  in 

neart  or  tne  system,      inus  spo^e  tne  cmer  ^en&ent of dSpS™ 4S  and  86  of thegeneial laws. 

superintendent,  Dr.  Rand,  in  his  address  at  i^  relation  to  holding  of  teachers'  instftutes. 

the  opening  of  the  new  building  erected  for  To  aid  Dartmouth  College  in  Aimisfaing  mstmction 

the  institution  at  Fredericton.    The  building  for  indiffent  students  from  x^ew  Hampshire. 

provides  ample  accommodation  for  about  200  „^  2^*^°?  **l»*^^^»;    By  it  the  dbaitas  of 

studen^teacLrs,    and    for   the   four   Model  f}^t;^^^^^^^ 

School  departments  with  about  200  pupils.  Froviding  for  the  compensation  of  the  bank  com- 

The  proportion  of  the  population  at  school,  missioners. 

in  the  summer  term  of  1881,  by  the  census  of  To  incorporate  the  New  Hampshire  life  Insnnmoe 

the  year,  was  1  in  6-18     The  average  monthly  ^^i?^"^^^,  ^.^dulent  divoreea. 

percentage  of  pupils  daUy  present  during  the  por  the  better  registretion  of  births,  marriages,  and 

term  was  72-44.    The  number  of  teachers  and  deaths.                                          »        -o   » 

assistants  employed  was  1,468,  of  whom  1,289  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  toy  pistols  and  other  toy 

had  received  normal-school  training.  The  num-  fire-arms.       ,.       ^  ^         ^     ^ 

ber  of  schools  in  operation  was  1,886 ;  the  num-  .Jor  the  punishment  of  parents  who  neglect  to  pro- 

»^*  VA  ouuwAo  UA  v|/v««vivu  w  oo  A,wvrv ,  Ml V  u  u 111  ^^^  fy^  ^^  suppoit  of  thcir  mmor  children. 

ber  of  pupils  enroUed  that  term  was  61,921,  ToflidUtate  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime, 
and  for  the  whole  year  64,267.    The  average 

number  of  teaching  days  the  schools  through-  The  railroad  consolidation  bill  was  passed, 
out  the  province  were  in  session  was  101^,  out  under  the  title  of  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
of  108  teaching  days  in  the  term.  Total  pro vin-  establishment  of  railroad  corporations  by  gen- 
cial  grant  for  education,  for  the  year  ended  eral  law.''  The  act  affects  thirty-four  railway 
April  80,  1882,  $168,086.  Total  of  county  lines  operating  exclusively  inside  of  New  Hamp- 
fund  drafts  in  the  same  year,  $88,068.  shire,  and  eight  other  lines.  The  prindpal 
The  Oollege  of  New  Brunswick  was  estab-  feature  of  this  act  Is  to  authorize  any  two  or 
lished  by  provincial  charter  in  1800  ;  found-  more,  or  all  of  the  said  railway  lines,  to  con- 
ed and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1828,  solidate  by  perpetual  leases,  or  partnership- 
under  the  name  of  King's  College,  Fredericton,  contracts,  into  one  corporation.  It  authorizes 
with  the  style  and  privileges  of  a  university ;  also  the  building  of  new  raUroads,  and  the 
reorganized  under  an  amended  charter  in  taking  of  private  property  therefor,  whenever 
1860,  and  denominated  the  University  of  New  and  wherever  a  railway  corporation  chooses 
Branswick.  The  university  derives  certain  to  do  so.  These  things,  besides  the  fixing  and 
revenues  from  lands  and  other  property  origi-  mortgaging  the  capitid  stock,  and  other  mat- 
nally  granted  by  the  province ;  it  also  receives  ters,  the  act  allows  the  railway  companies  to 
an  annual  legislative  grant  of  about  $9,000.  do,  "  provided  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  consists  of  five  professors,  or  three  referees  appointed  by  the  court,  shall 
and  the  course  occupies  three  years.  decide  that  the  pubbc  good  requires  such  new 
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railroad,  or  that  the  pnblio  good  will  be  pro- 
moted bj  the  proposed  union."  "  An  act  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  " 
was  also  passed. 

Among  the  joint  resolutions  passed  bj  the 
Legislature  of  1883  was  the  following: 

'^BelAting  to  a  Constitutional  Conyention.*'  It 
provides  tSat,  at  the  November  election  in  188i,  the 
eleotort  shall  vote  on  the  question^  **  Is  it  expedient 
that  a  conventiou  be  called  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion!»» 

ItaMMM. — ^During  the  fiscal  ^ear  ended  May 
81,  1888,  the  State  revenue  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $935,675.72,  and  the  expenditures 
for  all  purposes  to  $792,286.11 ;  leaving  in 
the  treasury,  on  June  1st,  an  available  Cbsh 
surplus  of  $204,622.49 ;  such  surplus,  on  June 
1,  1882,  having  been  $61,233.48.  This  fovor- 
able  result  is  due  to  the  recently  adopted  sjst- 
tem  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  State  debt  on  June  1,  1883,  was  $8,- 
883,060.94.  As  to  a  portion  of  its  principal, 
amounting  to  $450,000,  and  falling  due  on 
Sept.  1,  1884,  the  Governor  observes  that,  un- 
less large  sums  of  the  public  money  are  ap- 
propriated for  extraordinary  expenses  in  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  pud  at  maturity  with  the 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditures  accumu- 
lated in  the  interval. 

RailTMib— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rail- 
roads operating  in  New  Hampshire,  the  value 
of  each  road,  and  the  tax  assessed  on  it  for  the 
present  year : 


NAXKS  or  RAILSOAUS. 

Esstern 

Boston  and  Halne 

Ashuelot 

Boston.  Ooneord,  and  Montreal.. 

FltohbQiv 

Naaboaaod  Lowell 

WUton 

Cbethire 

Grand  Trunk 

Northern 

Concord  

Maodieeter  and  North  Wave. . . . 

Conoord  and  PorUmouth 

DoTer  and  Wlnnepeeankee. 

POrUmonth,  OreM  FaUa,  and  Con- 
way  

Manchester  and  Lawrence 

Conoord  and  Ciaremont 

Snlltvan  Comty 

Worcester  and'  Kashoa 

Mount  Washln^n 

fluncook  Valler 

Portland  and  Boobester 

Monsdnoek 

Portland  and  O|rdeosburg 

Wolflxnoogb 


Vstaa 

Amomm  m 

aiss,ooo 

1>0,000 

$4,837  85 
17,848  41 

lfiO,000 

1,800  06 

8,000,000 

80,890  48 

18,000 

804  78 

400,000 

4.5n88 

850,000 

8,00175 

1,800,000 

18.981  07 

000,000 

8,794  00 

8,000,000 

84,599  67 

8,000,000 

89,818  68 

78,000 

964  68 

470,000 

5,808  46 

800,000 

4,88160 

870^000 

4,587  89 

1,500,000 

18,601  58 

4«&,000 

0,786  88 

500,000 

6,004  70 

160,000 

8,074  09 

180,000 

1,607  71 

140.000 

1,694  18 

10,000 

185  00 

100,000 

1,884  78 

50,000 

618  86 

48^000 

584  08 

1190,870  47 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
railroads  in  the  State  for  188B  is  nearly  $21,- 
000  greater  than  for  1882,  when  it  was  $170,- 
d08.85.  The  excess  is  almost  entirely  attributed 
Jb  the  increased  rate  of  taxation. 

flafligs-BaBli. — The  number  of  savings-banks 

in  operation  in  the  State,  on  June  1,  1888,  was 

sixty-six;   the  two  oldest  were  chartered  in 

1828.    The  deposits  amonnt  to  $89,124^000; 
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the  total  assets  exceeding  $40,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  depositors  being  118,187. 

In  the  matter  of  savings-banks,  the  last  Le- 
gislature enacted  some  important  changes,  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  deposit- 
ors, the  principal  one  relating  to  the  commis- 
sioners. Their  number  is  reduced  to  two ;  and 
their  compensation,  which  was  previously  paid 
by  the  banks,  is  now  made  payable  by  the 
State,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  day  of  act- 
ual service,  besides  the  allowance  of  ten  cents 
mileage.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  law  im- 
poses on  the  commissioners  a  more  exacting 
and  more  responsible  service  than  was  required 
of  them  before. 

iMmass*  The  total  of  fire-risks  carried  in 
the  State,  during  1882,  was  $69,987,572,  and 
that  of  life-risks,  $11,950,766.  The  system  of 
insurance  supervision  now  obtaining  in  the 
State  was  established  in  1870,  and  the  totals 
of  premiums  which  her  citizens  have  paid 
since  then  to  the  insurance  companies  of  either 
sort  during  these  thirteen  years  are  of  an  al- 
most equal  amount,  namely :  for  fire  insurance, 
$5,998,286.90 ;  for  life  insurance  $5,978,545.- 
24.  The  losses  paid  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  in  that  time  aggregate:  fire, $8, 172,802.- 
45;  life,  $2,657,519.04.  The  aggregate  pre- 
miums collected  in  New  Hampshire  by  the  fire- 
insurance  companies  of  other  States  in  1882 
amounted  to  $470,484.22,  and  the  losses  paid 
by  them  in  the  same  year  were  $480,168.94. 
The  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Oompany 
collected  $60,176.67  of  premiums  in  the  State 
during  that  year,  and  paid  $80,844.21  of  losses. 
The  life-insurance  companies,  all  of  other 
States,  collected  in  New  Hampshire  $288,- 
817.08  of  premiums,  and  tlie  losses  paid  by 
them  amounted  to  $269,588.97.  The  fire  and 
life  insurance  companies  of  other  States,  for 
the  business  transacted  in  New  Hampshire 
during  the  year  1882,  paid  into  her  treasury 
$7,578.57  of  taxes ;  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Company  paid  into  it  a  tax  of 
$2,600  on  its  capital  stock. 

EiMitlw.— The  State  Normal  School,  in 
operation  since  1870,  has  since  then  graduated 
400  pupils,  a  yearly  average  of  80.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  pupils  is  40.  The  location  of  it 
is  regarded  as  a  serious  drawback  to  its  success. 
The  Governor  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  second  Normal  School  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State. 

Respecting  public  instruction  in  the  State 
generally,  Gov.  Hale  points  to  the  impediments 
to  its  efficiency  and  diffusion  resulting  from 
the  district  system,  and  decidedly  subscribes  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ablest  educators  that  the 
change  from  that  to  the  town  school  system 
can  not  be  too  soon  effected. 

State  ChaittlH.— The  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
during  the  year  has  been  under  a  new  superin- 
tendence, whose  management  the  trustees  aver 
to  have  been  marked  by  ability  and  devotion. 
The  present  number  of  its  inmates  is  254. 
During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
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number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  asylam  five  that  render  the  marriage  relation  a  matter 

was  4,428,  and  that  of  patients  discharged  as  of  option,  and  under  cover  of  which  it  is  robbed 

recovered,  1,598.  of  all  its  obligation  and  solemnity." 

The  number  of  indigent  persons  who  belong  NEW  JEBSET.  State  G^vemMit. — ^The  foQow- 
to  other  nnfortunate  classes,  and  whom  the  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
government  of  New  Hampshire  keeps  as  its  Governor,  George  0.  Ludlow,  Democrat ;  Sec- 
beneficiaries  in  institutions  of  other  States,  is  retary  of  State,  Henry  0.  Kelsey;  Treasurer, 
as  follows:  Twenty  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  George  M.  Wright;  Comptroller,  Edward  J. 
American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  two  Anderson;  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stock- 
at  the  Clarke  Institute  in  Northampton,  and  ton  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
two  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston,  Ellis  A.  Apgar.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court : 
Mass.  Of  blind  persons,  there  are  ten  at  the  Chief -Justice,  Mercer  Beasley ;  Associate  Jus- 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Bos-  tices.  Manning  M.  Knapp,  Edward  W.  Scud- 
ton  ;  and  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  der,  Bennet  Vansyckel,  David  A.  Depue,  Alfred 
Feeble-Minded  the  State  keeps  three  benefi-  Reed,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Joel  Parker,  William 
ciaries.  For  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  J.  Magie.  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  the 
the  State  pays  annually  $175  per  capita.  Chancellor,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

€«fTMtlMal  InstltitlMS.— In  the  State  Indus-  and  Lay  Judges:  John  Clement,  Martin  Cole, 

trial  School,  opened  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  Caleb  8.  Green,  William  H.  Kirk,  William  Pat- 

the  correction  of  wayward  youth,  there  were  erson,  Jonathan  8.  Whitaker ;  Chancellor,  The- 

at  the  beginning  of  June  110  inmates — boys,  odoreRunyon;  Vice-Chancellors,  Abraham  Y. 

92 ;  girls,  18.    The  total  number  received  in  Van  Yleet  and  John  T.  Bird, 

this  institution  since  its  establishment  is  1,100,  LegldallTe  SesriMi — ^The  Legislature  met  on 

of  whom  two  only  died  of  disease.  January  9th,  and  adjourned  on  March  28d. 

The  State  Penitentiary  contains  121  prison-  On  January  24th,  John  R.  McPherson,  Demo- 

ers,  all  males  except  one.      No  escape  from  crat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator,  by 

it  has  occurred  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  a  vote  of  48  against  86  for  Garret  A.  Hobart, 

Owing  to  the  diminished  number  of  prisoners  Republican,  and  2  for  Gov.  Ludlow.    Among 

who  might  be  employed  at  work,  the  results  the  acts  of  the  session  are  the  following  : 

of  the  labor-contract  system  in  1882  were  not  Enabliiur  coiporatioxifi  inoorpomted  under  spedil 

so  satisfactory  for  the  prison^s  income  as  be-  charter  to  mcrease  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock, 

fore.     The  earnings  amounted  to  $16,846.19,  and  abo  the  number  of  their  directom ;  an  act  which 

and  the  expenditures  to  $20,866.20,  leaving  a  f °*,""v?°?k*  «»lroad»  to  moreaae  their  capitjd  rtock 

»««  i.M«  v^i'juuii.ux^  w  v«v,uvv.«v,  ivATxu^  »  ^  douWc  tfac  present  amount;  relating  to  the  con- 

deficiency  of  $8,522.  solidation  of  docks  and  stores  for  the  keeping  of  Hve- 
Legal  Beftnk — Concerning  the  present  sys-  stock;  an  act  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  defective 
tem  of  the  State  laws,  the  Governor  lays  be-  conveyances  made  by  attorneys  and  agents ;  supple- 
fore  the  Legislature  several  of  its  defects,  both  m**^*  ^  »°  »5*^  »EP9»>t,  L"f ^  u  "'f***""  ^"^  'S?^ 
«n  ..iKof<>«^^  ««^  ,v«^w«A^».A  .n^  Ao»nAii4>w  OPS,  approvcd  MaTch  81, 1869,  wfaich  providcs  thfit  uo 
m  substance  and  procedure,  and  earnestly  .hip  or  vessel  shall  be  anchored  witCin  800  yards  of 
urges  their  immediate  correction.  In  regard  the  end  of  a  pier  extending  Irom  the  shore  of  New 
to  some  among  such  defects  he  says :  *^  Theo-  Jersey  into  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor,  between 
retically,  the  Executive  Department  is  respon-  Ellis  Island  and  Castle  Point,  in  Hoboken,  and  re- 

sible  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  the  ?jjjjf .  j"  ^""^^^ 

Aj     J.      ^,      ,          J      ..,                  . .      ' ,  umg  tne  Uovemor  to  appomt  six  persons  to  consti- 

oflicers  directly  charged  with  prosecutions  be-  tutoli  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Correction,  of  which 

mg  the  Attorney-General  and  the  county  so-  the  Governor  shall  be  president, 

licitors;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  outside  of  the  There  were  filed  in  tne  SecreUry  of  State's  office,  of 

law  reports,  and  the  fragmentary   chronicles  Senate  bills,  97  bills  and  2  joint  reMlutioM  ap^^ 

^f  fk^  ««A^«»«»»*o   ♦!,«•«;«  ««  ^»i.i:.i««;i  ««.  2  bills  passed  over  the  veto  and  1  bill  filed  without 

of  the  newspapers  there  is  no  published  re-  approval-total,  100  bills  and  2  joint  resolutions ;  and 

port  whatever  of  the  administration  of  either  of.  the  House  bUls,  108  bills  and  4  joint  resolutions 

criminal  or  civil  laws."    He  suggests  that  the  approved. 

Legislature  shonld  provide  for  an  annual  re-  The  Lerislature  provided  for  the  limiting  of  the 
port  by  the  county  solicitors  to  the  Attorney-  ^^^  ^^^^'^  of  child«'^- 
General,  and  for  a  report  by  the  Attorney-  FtauuMMi — The  accounts  are  divided  and  kept 
General  to  the  Governor.  The  legal  pro-  under  the  four  headings  of  Agricultural  Col- 
oeedings  which  are  now  used  in  the  State,  lege  Fund,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Fund,  the 
with  regard  to  the  relations  existing  between  School  Fund,  and  the  State  Fund.  The  Agri- 
debtors  and  creditors,  the  Governor  charac-  cultural  College  fund  consists  of  $116,000  of 
terizes  as  subject  to  manifest  and  frequent  State  bonds.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  fund  con- 
injustice,  sists  of  $58,798.58,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
IHvercei — In  regard  to  divorces,  the  Governor  Stevens  Battery,  and  appropriated  by  the  Le- 
plainly  says  that  during  the  past  forty  years  gislature  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
their  number  has  steadily  ana  alarmingly  in-  Dumb.  There  has  been  expended  from  this 
creased,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  num-  amount  $45,000,  leaving  $18,798.58.  The 
ber  of  the  caoses  for  which  the  Legislature  has  school  fund  amounts  to  $8,285,767.1 1 .  The  se- 
successively  allowed  them  to  be  granted.  He  curities  of  the  State  fund  consist  of  stock  of 
says :  **  Of  the  fourteen  causes  for  which  di-  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Dela- 
Yorces  may  be  granted  in  this  State,  there  are  ware  and  Raritan  canal  companies,  with   a 
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parvalne  of  $288,700.    This  stock  pays  lOper    Pjjd for mtiDtoiiMoe |62.4ds  » 

cent,  ioterest.     The  receipts  during  the  last  pSd£X£oroffli;»;;'ii^*ii;iiiii^;;:;;::      t^w 

year  (excmding  the  items  not  to  be  connt-    PaidforsaUriMofdepacieB 5d>)9  m 

ed  on  in  the  fntare)  amonnted  to  $861,702,    ^^<^  ^r  ^^^cbug^d  cony\ctB ^^«»  W 

and  the  ordinary  disbarsements  were  $1,051,-         Tot«i $188,478  19 

901.    "The  receipts  of  the  State,"  says  Gov.    Ewning* <rf prUonen Wos  88 

Ludlow  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of    Net  Iom  to  Uw  suto .       $ou,766si 

1884,  "  should  be  increased  to  $1,000,000  per    Net  loee  preytoiu  year .*.'..'.'.     6i,m  2T 

annum.  The  sum  derived  from  the  taxation  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Reform 
of  railroads  should  be  at  least  $760,000 ;  tax  School  for  Boys  has  increased  slightly  over 
on  foreign  insurance  companies,  $6,000 ;  State-  that  of  last  year,  being  880  as  against  822. 
Priwn  receipts,  $75,000  ;  interest  and  di vi-  The  law  of  1882,  providing  for  an  appropriation 
dends,  $29,000;  judicial  fees,  by  an  amend-  of  not  exceedmg  $100  a  year  for  the  mainte- 
ment  to  the  law  which  will  meet  the  difficul-  nance  of  each  inmate,  has  worked  well.  Four 
ties  shown  in  the  Comptroller's  report,  should  bours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  school  and  to 
produce  $30,000 ;  the  item  of  official  fees  may  exercise,  and  the  remainder  to  employment  on 
safely  be  put  down  at  $18,000 ;  assessments  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshops,  or  at  the  brick- 
corporations,  $25,000;  a  tax  should  be  levied  yard.  The  boys  earned,  last  year,  $19,816.04, 
on  telegraph  and  express  companies,  which  nearly  half  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
now  pay  nothing,  and  would  produce  at  least  There  were  in  the  Industrial  School  for 
$20,000 ;  a  small  tax  on  corporations,  other  Qir^  at  the  close  of  the  year,  27  inmates,  of 
than  those  already  taxed  as  such,  should  be  whom  twelve  were  received  during  the  year, 
levied,  with  the  result  of  at  least  $100,000."  The  trustees  claim,  that  of  the  185  girls  com- 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink-  mitted  since  1871,  over  100  have  been  reclaimed, 
ing  Fund  show  that  the  assets  of  the  fund  are  The  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Trenton 
as  follow :  Asylum  snows  that  the  number  of  patients  on 

Loane  on  mortgages t498;«M  99  October  8 1st  was  627,  two  less  than  the  pre- 

intereat  accrued  thereon 11,454  M  ceding  year.    The  expense  of  maintaining  the 

Decrees  against  real  estate ^,539  99  .      .j.'*..         .     .       ^u         -*             —      aikaaoi 

United  States  bonds  (par  Talne) M,000  00  institution  during  the  psst  year  was  f  1 00,28 1  .- 

New  Jersey  bonds  (par  raiae) 11,000  00  81,  of  which  $44,826.18  was  received  from  the 

S2S«talSk?.^!r:'!'^!::::::"             eSlcSSi  state;  $88,274.73  from  the  counties;  and  $25,. 

448.72  from  private  patients.    The  institntion 

T>  i'^??l"u:« •!S5S  ?S  owns  65  acres  of  farm-land,  and  rents  170  more. 

Eeai  estate,  costing 4^^  IB  The  Morristown  Asylum  reports  707  patients 

Total $1,065,906  84  at  the  olose  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  40smoe 

-,     . ,            ,         ^                    ...  ^^®  ^^  report    The  expense  of  maintaining 

By  the  supplementary  report  it  is  shown  the  institution  was  $196,624.96,  of  which  $89,- 

i«*«  ^^®  ^°°^^^'i^  P!?^*^^^  ^  exhausted  by  075.91  ^^s  received  from  the  State ;  $88,800.- 

1898,  leaving  $800,000  unprovided  for.   .     ^.  84  from  the  counties;  and  $57,840.48  from 

The  investment  m  railroad  property  in  this  private  patients. 

State,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  RaUroad  The  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home  for 

Taxation,  is  $227,884,534.    Almost  the  entire  Disabled  Soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

amount  is  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  assess-  ^as  869 ;  there  were  291  admitted  during  the 

mentroUs  of  the  municipalities,  and  is  taxed  year,  and  474  discharged.    The  total  number 

under  a  special  system,  at  one  half  of  one  per  nnder  care  was  680 

cent,  upon  its  true  value,  and  the  tax  is  paid  During  the  year^  the  organization  of  the 

directly  into  the  State  treasury.    The  tax  lev-  j^ew  Jersey  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

led  apon  the  railroads  of  this  State  the  last  ^as  completed  and  the  building  occupied.    As 

year  was  $677,567.76,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the  law  organizing  the  institution  provided 

one  per  cent,  upon  Uie  anaount  invested.     0th-  that  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  five 

er  property  m  the  State  is  taxed  at  rates  vary-  years,  the  admissions  into  the  new  institution 

ing  from  one  to  three  per  cent  -^ere  limited  to  those  pupils  who  had  received 

The  commissioners  have  prepared  a  sched-  instniction  for  less  than   that  time.     They 

nle  of  the  riparian  lands  of  the  State,  and  show  numbered  66,  which  with  18  original  admis- 

that,  out  of  4,462,750  hneal  feet,  the  State  has  ^ons  makes  the  number  in  the  institution  84. 

disposed  of  but  500,708.    The  commissioners  jt  can  comfortably  accommodate  175  pupils, 

attribute  the  ready  sale  of  these  lands  to  the  rea-  Btfacallifc— There  were  raised  and  appropri- 

sonable  prices  charged  for  them,  ranging  from  ated  for  school  purposes  during  the  year  the 

twenty  cents  per  lineal  foot,  on  unimproved  following  amounts : 
beaches,  to  fifty  dollars  on  the  Hudson  river 


^^a-dZ1^£\t^      V     1.  Btate  school-tax $1375,099  90 

and  J5ay  01  New  York.  btate appropriation 100,00000 

Townsnip  scbooWtaz 24,585  73 

Interest  nom  sarpliui  revenue 88,004  40 


State  iHtttalltM. — The  nnm  her  of  convicts  in    Township  school-tax 24,585  73 

the  state  Prison  at  the  beginning^  the  year  irrJ;.Ti28Si"J£X::;:.:::::::;:::   X  n 


was  798;  and  at  its  close  804 — 87  females  and         .j,^,^^  |i  807  849  80 

767  males.    The  receipts  and  expenditures  of   Local  tax  for  schooi-boiuea' .' .' .'  .'      .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' i     'soTjsg  81 
the  past  year  were  as  follow:  Toui  l\8i5,0O8  si 
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The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
SUte  is  849,242,  and  there  are  211,905  pnpils 
enrolled  in  the  several  pnblic  schools,  and  48,- 
707  attend  private  schools.  The  school  prop- 
erty of  the  State  is  valued  at  $6,515,620,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  194,456  pnpils ;  the 
cost  of  each  pupil,  on  a  basis  of  the  average 
attendance,  is  $15.14  a  year. 

The  managers  of  the  Normal  School  report 
218  papils  enrolled  daring  the  year  ;  the  num- 
ber of  pnpils  graduated  was  89. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  supported  entire- 
ly by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  given  by  the 
General  Government,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
Rutgers  College,  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  the 
State  is  under  no  expense  in  regard  to  it,  and, 
of  the  60  students  in  attendance,  88  are  enjoy- 
ing State  scholarships. 

StatiMtOr— In  1880  there  were  7,167  estab- 
lishments whose  total  capital  was  $112,421,598, 
employing  87,145  persons,  whose  wages  aggre- 
gate $46,408,045.  The  total  value  of  products 
was  $255,925,286. 

The  leading  industries  are  as  follow  (the 
first  column  of  figures  shows  the  number  of 
establishments  of  each,  the  second  gives  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  third  the  value  of 
the  products) : 


8Uk  and  lUk  ffoodi   

Iron  and  steeT 

Bagar  and  molaasea. 

Mea^p•okiIlg,  etc 

FooDOiy    and    maehiae- 

•bopa 

Flour  and  grlat-mlll  prod- 


OottoD  and  cotton  goods. . 

Dmga  and  ehomieiua 

MaltHqaora 

Jewelry 

Wo<4en  gooda 


108 
40 

4 
81 

18,909^885 
9.099,0&0 
8,110,000 
1,77^200 

188 

7,481,481 

481 
84 
41 
49 
68 
87 

8,879,088 
8,981,145 
8,880,700 
8,880,800 
8.5M,899 
2^,186 

$17,188,880 
10,841,896 
92,841,808 
80,719,640 

11,888,748 

8,468,944 
6,089,519 
4,908,965 
4,582,788 
4,«79,6n 
4,984,007 


Under  the  various  "  bounty  laws  "  there 
have  been  paid  upon  **  flaz-atalks  "  $5,000  for 
858  bunches,  and  upon  "flax-fiber  '*  $4,000  for 
155  bunches.  The  bonnty  paid  upon  5,595 
tons  of  sorghum-cane  grown  was  $5,595,  and 
for  819,944  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  sor- 
ghum, $8,199.45. 

Htrtken  Bsmdarj.— The  commissioners  ap- 

Jointed  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
ersey,  to  locate  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
this  State,  have  concluded  their  labors.  Their 
work  was  limited  to  a  remarking  of  the  line 
that  was  run  in  1774,  by  the  reetoration  of 
such  of  the  monuments  as  had  been  destroyed 
or  injured.  This  work  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  and  in  a  manner  to  insure  stability. 

Partj  CMiTMtlaM. — The  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  in  Trenton,  September  18th, 
and  nominated  Leon  Abbett,  of  Jersey  City,  for 
Governor.  The  platform  declares  in  favor  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  **  so  acljusted  as  to  give  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  home  produc- 
tive industry  and  labor,  without  producing  or 
fostering  monopolies**;  and  demands  "the 
equalization  oi  taxes  on  all  properties  within 
the  State,  whether  that  of  individuals  or  cor- 
porations.** 


The  Republican  State  Convention  met  also 
in  Trenton,  on  September  18th,  and  nominated 
Judge  Jonathan  Dixon  for  Governor.  The  plat- 
form commends  President  Arthur's  administra- 
tion, declares  for  a  nrotective  tariff,  and  de- 
mands ^'soch  a  pruaent  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  State  as  will 
make  needless  any  direct  State  tax." 

Nominations  were  also  made  by  the  Green- 
backers  and  Prohibitionists. 

IBittiOm.  EetvMi — The  vote  in  November  was 
as  follows:  Democratic,  108,856;  Republican, 
97,047 ;  Prohibition,  4,158 ;  Greenback,  2,960. 
The  Legislature,  to  meet  in  1884,  will  consist 
of  12  Republicans  and  9  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  84  Democrats  and  26  Republicans  in 
the  House.  

HEW  JQIUBALEIi  CHVICIL  The  General  Con- 
vention of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the 
United  States  met  in  its  sixty-third  session  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  1st.  The  Rev.  Chauncey 
Giles  was  chosen  President.  Reports  were 
made  from  the  local  associations,  as  follows : 
Canada  Association,  five  societies ;  Maine  Asso- 
elation,  five  societies;  Maryland  Association^ 
four  societies;  Massachusetts  Association,  twen- 
ty-one societies,  1,497  members ;  Michigan  As- 
sociation, 124  members;  Minnesota  Association, 
Missouri  Association,  New  York  Association, 
664  members ;  Ohio  Association,  eleven  socie- 
ties, 556  members ;  General  Church  of  Penn- 
sylvania, seven  societies,  859  members ;  Illinois 
Association,  and  from  a  number  of  single  socie- 
ties, besides  which  several  evangelists  and  mis- 
sionaries reported  upon  the  progress  of  their 
labors.  The  endowment  f  una  of  the  Theologi- ' 
oal  School  was  reported  to  be  now  $21,780. 
The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  had  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous  year  by  $849. 
A  single  missionary  was  actually  employed  by 
the  board,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  but  other  mis- 
sionaries were  aided  by  it,  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Italy  and  Sweden. 
The  trustees  of  the  '*  lungerich  fund  "  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  works  of 
Swedenborg  reported  that  their  income  for  the 
year  had  been  $1,489,  and  their  expenditure 
$2,626,  and  that  a  balance  remained  in  their 
hands  of  $88,822.  Sixty-seven  thousand  books 
had  been  distributed  to  the  date  of  making 
the  report.  The  German  Missionary  Union  had 
supplied  books  and  tracts  to  fifteen  societies. 
Reports  were  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  from  the  Italian  mission  (where 
considerable  success  had  been  gained  in  Sicily, 
and  twenty  volumes  of  new  church  books  bad 
been  published  in  Italian),  from  East  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  An  ad- 
dress was  read  from  the  Australasian  Confer- 
ence, which  consists  of  four  societies,  *^and 
hopes  to  meet  once  in  three  or  four  years." 
Stress  was  laid  in  the  discussions  of  the  Con- 
ference upon  the  importance  of  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Swedenborg  in  Latin,  for  which 
a  f^nd,  called  the  "Latin  fund,** had  been  set 
apart.    This  fund  was  intrusted  to  the  Amen- 
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can  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  So*  has  been  slight,  and  redaction-works  are  few, 

cietj,  to  be  used  for  the  gratuitous  circulation  though  recentlj  a  greater  impetus  is  manifest 

of  the  Latin  editions.  During  the  year  221,270  tons  of  coal,  of  an 

The  B^lisli  CtaftrsMe.  —  The  seventy-sixth  average  value  of  |8  a  ton,  were  mined.  There 
meeting  of  the  English  Conference  of  the  New  were  nearly  500  men  employed  in  coal-mines. 
Church  was  held  m  London  in  August.  The  Iliaa«s. — In  1881  the  taxable  property  of 
Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  and  the  Bev.  Louis  Tafel  the  Territory  amounted  to  $14,088,654 ;  in 
were  present  as  visiting  delegates  from  the  1882  it  advanced  to  120,441,395 ;  and  in  1888 
Unitea  States.  Reports  were  presented  of  to  $27,187,908.  Except  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
sixty-three  societies,  having  5,490  registered  cific,  all  the  railroads  in  the  Territory  are  ex- 
members  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  empt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years 
6,697  Sunday-school  pupils,  with  thirty-five  or-  from  completion,  and  none  have  been  com- 
dained  ministers  and  fifteen  licentiates.  Mis-  pleted  for  so  long  a  time.  One  per  cent,  is 
sionaries  of  the  church  were  working  success-  levied  upon  the  taxable  property — one  half  for 
fully  in  Germany,  Poland,  Denmark^  Sweden,  the  Territory,  one  fourth  for  county  purposes, 
aqd  Switzerland.  The  present  meeting  of  the  and  one  fourth  for  schools.  At  the  end  of  the 
Conference  was  attended  with  especiiu  inter-  year  the  Governor  expected  the  Territory 
est,  because  the  year  was  marked  by  the  one  would  be  out  of  debt,  and  would  have  a  re- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  spectable  surplus  on  hand. 
New  Church  in  England,  which  occurred  on  the  Bitlrsidii — Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
5th  of  December,  1788.  The  fact  was  remem-  the  construction  of  nolroads.  The  Atlantic 
bered  in  the  Conference,  and  was  commemo-  and  Pacific  is  finished  across  Colorado  river, 
rated  in  a  special  service.  which  furnishes  an  additional  connection  with 

msw  MEXlCOi     Tsnttfrial  GcfenuMit— The  the  Pacific  coast.    A  narrow-gauge  road  has 

following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  been  completed  from  Deming  to  Silver  City, 

the    year:    Governor,    Lionel    A.  Slieldon;  in  Grant    county,  46    miles;   another  from 

Anditor,  Trinidad  Alarid ;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Lordsburg,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Clifton, 

Ortiz;  Secretary,  William  G.  Ritch;  Commis-  Arizona,  80  miles  of  which  are  in  New  Mexico; 

sioner  of  Immigration,  Gilbert  Scudder.    Sn-  and  a  third  is  partly  constructed  from  Santa 

preme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Samuel  B.  Axtell;  F6  to  Espafiola,  84  miles,  connecting  with  the 

Associates,  Joseph  BeU  and  Warren  Bristol.  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

PMmt  CMdltira*-^According  to  the  census  EdicaltM* — ^The  greatest  want  of  New  Mexi- 

of  1880,  the  Territory  had  a  little  over  119,000  co  is  a  proper  school  system.    A  law  passed  at 

people.    Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  authorizes 

large.    Along  the  lines  of  railroads  the  old  the  establishment  of  charitable  schools  for  in- 

towns  show  considerable  growth,  manv  new  digent  orphan  children,  the  management  being 

ones  have  been  founded,  and  all  have  the  ap-  confided  to  the  Governor  and  the  archbishop. 

Eearance  of  activity  and  thrift     Ranchmen  Schools  are  established  for  nearly  one  hundred 

ave  settled  all  over  the  Territory  in  large  children,  which  make  no  distinction  on  account 

numbers.    New  mining  camps  have  been  es-  of  reli^ons  opinions,  and  are  divided  between 

tablisbed,    and    reduction- works    are    being  Cathoflcs  ana  Protestants  in  substantially  fair 

erected.    The  law  imposes  a  poll-tax  on  each  proportions.    The  Legislature  at  the  same  ses- 

able-bodied  mde  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  sion  also  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  creation 

twenty-one  years,  and  the  returns  of  the  as-  of  separate  school  districts  in  seven  of  the  coun- 

sessors  of  the  various  counties  show  the  num-  ties  of  the  Territory  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 

ber  of  such  persons  to  be  over  82,000.    About  Under  this  law  the  districts  may  regulate  their 

three  fourths  of  the  population  are  natives  of  own  schools.    The  law  contemplates  compul- 

the  country,  and  speak  the  Spanish  language,  sory  attendance  for  five  months  of  the  year,  but 

But  the  spread  of  the  English  language  is  it  is  not  executed.    The  census  of  1880  shows 

rapid,  especially  in  the  towns.    New  Mexico  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 

has  an  admirable  climate,  great   naturid  re-  United  States  is  in  New  Mexico, 

sources,  an  orderly  condition,  and  a  population,  Lud  Systen* — On  this  subject  the  Governor 

especially  the  natives,  kindly  and  hospitably  expresses  the  following  views: 

disposed.     It  lacks  a  thoroughly  systematized  NewMerioo  is  lai^ely  plastered  with  gninti.  of  land, 

government;  the  methods  m  vogue  are  an  ad-  ^ or vret^nM^^llf^e^^^ 

mixture  of  common  ana  civil  law  systems.  Oovemments.    By  law  these  grants  are  segregated 

Bcsiarcss*— There  are  8,000,000  acres  of  land  Ax>m  the  public  donudn,  and  must  ocmtlnue  m  a  oon- 

adapted  to  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  dition  of  practical  mortmain  until  final  action  is  taken 

and  cereals,  and  water  is  convenient  and  sufli-  ^  ^f^V^^?  their  validity.    The  claimants  do  noth- 

,      ^^'^'^  ""          '7  :.«:««♦: .«      ti i j»  ^^^  *o  develop,  or  miprove,  or  pay  taxes  on  them,  and 

cient  for  purposes  of  irrigation.     These  lands  awtisfactory  title  can  not  Ikj  aiqulred  by  othere.    In 

are  highly  productive,  but  the  methods  of  cul-  some  cases  tne  grants  overlap,  wmch  leads  to  disputes, 

tivation  are  far  behind  the  times.     Wheat  of  and  occasionally  to  acts  of  violence.    Confirmations 

the  finest  quality  can  be  raised.    The  greatest  J*^®  ^°  carelessly  made,  and  itU  generally  belwved 

1.    i»u  ^#   4i,«  Ta— Uy«—  ii^  :«.  u«  »r:*iA..<kia  that  errore  and  fhiuds  have  been  practiced,  and  ap- 

wealth  of  the  Territory  lies  m  its  minerals,  parently  legalised,  through  want  o/knowled^e  of,  S 

These  comprise  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  attention  to,  the  subject    Grants  have  been  confirmed 

and  zinc,  and  coal  is  abundant.    Development  of  greater  dimensions  thim.  the-  Spanish  or  Mexican 
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lawB  seem  to  jostii^,  and  thonsrh  mineral  lands  were  y^ears  the  Democratic  party  had   control  at 

not  alienated  in  lee-aimple  %  thoee  Kovemmentj,  once  of  the  chief  executive  office  and  hoth 

Sil!.3:l7enirit*\r^^^  hraj^ches  of  the  LegiaUtu«.     There  were  sev- 

to  patentees.    Suocess  in  securing  conflnnation   of  ©rai  contested  seats  into  e  Asrtemolj,  but  onlj 

mnts  of  a  donbtfU  character  tso  encouraged  and  em-  one  case  excited  special  interest.     In  one  of 

boldened  the  covetous,  that  it  is  alleged  the  manufiio-  the  election  districts  of  the  Thirteenth  Assem- 

r.tttSTeS^u5?  ^Jt'S  t^  7:  Wy  ^^'^  »'  New  York  city  178  votes  ware 
belief  that  these  grants  are  endowed  with  lndia-rub^>er  returned  as  cast  for  IhaJes  8.  Bliss,  Demo- 
qualities.  No  one  will  attempt  to  acquire  any  lands  crat,  and  120  for  Henry  L.  Spragne,  Repnbli- 
in  the  yicinity  of  these  alleged  grants,  for  fear  that  oan«  It  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  Spragne  that 
the  stretching  process  wiU  be  applied     Pro8{>ector8  the   figures  had  been  transposed  through  an 

'^Lt\'.rL'7^Ji:  i^Z'i^^o^^  error  oVa  poll-clerk  which  reversed  the |«nlt 

the  minerals  will  pass  to  the  claimante.    Doubt  and  ^'  the  election  m  the  entire  Assembly  distnot 

uncertainty  seriously  retard  settlement  and  develop-  The  county  canvassers  had  refused  to  correct 

ment.    Morethanathirdof  a  century  has  pastsedoince  tlie  error,  and   given  the  certificate  to  Bliss, 

this  Territory  was,  aoquired^d  sull  hu^e  numbers  xhe  Assembly  Committee  on  Privileges  and 

ot  tne  grants  remain  undisposed  oi.  -rti     x>                 *  x*        ^n      t\             a.        3  ^ 

Thelomestead  and  pre-emption  kws  were  designed  Elections,  consisting  of  five  Democrats  and  four 

to  distribute  lands  among  the  people,  and  to  prevent  Kepublicans,  reported,  after  a  full  investiga- 

land  monopoly.    In  those  localities  where  the  great  tion,  in  favor  of  Spragne's  right  to  the  seat, 

body  of  the  land  is  productive  of  the  neoessanes  of  geven  members  signing  the  report.    Two  mem- 

l^l'dl^'«T^o!f„Sl^un^uS^S^el.£  ben,  of  the  oommitt^  withoat  disputing  the 

has  been  produced,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  lacts  established  by  the  malonty,  reported  m 

homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  the  greatest  land  favor  of  Bliss,  and  after  debate  this  minority 

monopoly  exists.    Locations  are  made  which  embrace  report  was  adopted,  14  Democrats  voting  with 

a  sprint,  or  extend  along  a  stream,  and  the  surround-  ^he  Republicans  against  the  motion. 

ing  lands  are  valueless  to  any  one  but  the  locators  of         -     .  T^. .  t^^jy    a U4^^*     v  v  •  j 

the  water.    Hence,  the  man  who  obtains  one  hundred  "^™  ^f"^""A  subject  which  occupied 

and  sixty  acres  controls  the  usufruct  of  a  vast  tract  &  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  session  was 

without  cost,  and  without  paying  any  tax  to  support  that  of  convict-labor,  an  effort  being  made  to 

the  local  government.    A  cattle  company  or  an  mdi-  abolish  the   employment   of  inmates  of  the 

'^oTii^tl^l'Z^^i^iS^'  '^-  8t-l«  PriBon.  by  contract.    An  i„veetig.ti«. 

'^     "^  of  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  system  was  made 

UOmn  ni  Oidaws.— On  these  subjects  the  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  one 

Governor,  in  his  report  for  1888,  says :  time  thirteen  bills  affecting  the  spbiect  were 

At  the  time  my  last  report  was  made,  Oct.  81, 1881,  pending.     A   bill  was   passed  forbidding  the 

New  Mexico  had  recently  been  relieved  fhmi  pro-  renewal  of  the  contract  for  making  hats  at  the 

longed  and  destnictive  r^as  by  iTOBtile  IndUms.  8mce  Clinton  Prison,  but  beyond  that  the  system 

that  time  no  raids  have  beenmadeunto  the  Temtonr,  _„„  ^^«.  ;„4.^-4v!.^v^  «,;*k       a..  -«♦  «r»<.  ..l...^ 

and  no  citizen  has  been  killed  on  the  soil  of  New  Mek-  ^^  ^^^  interfered  with     An  act  was  passed, 

ico,  except  Judge  McComas  and  wife,  which  occurred  however,  near  the  end  of  the  session,  referring 

in  April  l&«<t.    The  Indians  then  did  not  enter  the  the  question  whether  contract- labor  should  be 

Tcrritoiv  for  the  purpose  of  a  raid,  but  were  driven  abolished  from  the  prisons  to  a  vote  of  the 

intoit  from  Arizona  by  the  foroes  m  pursuit,  and  p^pj    ^^  ^^^  ^ext  regular  election, 

murdered  the  persons  named  while  fleeing  fh)m  the  f^J'f*"  »•'      \.^.       °    ^    *.       *u       -  .■ 

troops  and  making  their  way  by  a  drcuitoue  route  Two  important  acts  affecting  the  civil  ser- 

into  Mexico.  Preparations  are  so  complete,  and  means  vice  of  the  State  were  passed.     One  of  these 

so  ample,  that  any  hostile  movement  can  be  met,  and  proliibited  assessments  for  political  purposes 

crushed  speedily  and  effectuaUy.               ^    ^,.   „  upon  persons  holding  oflSce  or  employment  in 

rit^^Jn  m^nv^^T^if  oX^n^b^  n^^^^^  t^c  servicc  of  the  State,  or  the  collection  of 

ntory  in  many  parts  was  overrun  by  numerous  des-  x  -v   x«        /•          i***     1                   •                v 

perate  and  criminal  characters.  Life  and  property  contributions  for  political  purposes  m  any  pub- 
were  at  their  meroy,  and  they  acted  in  defiance  of  the  lie  office  or  institution.  Although  this  act  be- 
authorities.  The  condition  was  so  bad,  that  good  citi-  came  a  law,  the  same  object  was  still  more 
zens  felt  justified  in  oj^iring  virihmce  coimnittew,  etf-ectually  provided  for  in  the  other  bill,  the 
and  lynch-hiw  was  frequently  admmistered.  The  ^^!„  ^„JL^«^#„u:^u  «,«^  ♦^  »^^,i^x^  „^  ';«i. 
desperado  and  thieving^oment  has  substantiaUy  dU-  ™ain  purpose  of  which  was  to  reflate  appoint- 
appeared,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  vi^UanUt^  or  ments  to  and  removals  from  office.  This  bill 
lynch-law.  Thirty  militia  companies  are  orfranizcd,  was  prepared  under  the  advice  of  the  New 
armed,  and  officered  bv  good  men,  under  excellent  York  Civil-Service  Reform  League,  and  was 
di8<Mpline,imd  as  favorably  located  oyer  the  Territory  modeled  on  the  national  law.  It  was  intro- 
as  the  condition  of  the  population  will  permit.  iiiv^ci^vi  vu^uw  **«**««»*  *».     M^,      oo  <uuvf- 

'^  *^  *^  dueed  simultaneously  by  a  Republican  in  the 
WEW  YORK  (OTITE).  Grover  Cleveland,  who  Senate  and  by  a  Democrat  in  the  Assembly,  on 
was  elected  Governor  in  "November,  1882,  by  the  26th  of  January.  It  was  referred  to  the 
an  unprecedented  minority,  was  inaugurated  Judiciary  Committees,  whence  it  was  favorably 
on  the  Ist  of  January.  On  the  following  day  reported  in  the  Assembly  February  28th,  two 
the  Legislature  was  organized.  The  organi-  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  dissent- 
zation  of  the  Senate,  as  made  the  year  before,  ing.  It  was  not  acted  on  until  April,  when, 
was  left  undisturbed,  except  that  the  new  through  the  efforts  mainly  of  Republican  mem- 
Lieu  ten  ant-Governor  presided.  Alfred  C.  Cha-  ber8,it  wasbronght  under  consideration,  amend- 
pin,  of  Kings  county,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  ments  having  been  added  from  another  bill, 
the  Assembly.     For  the  first  time  in  many  whichextended  its  provisions  somewhat.  When 
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on  the  1st  of  May  a  motion  was  made  in  the  As-  mayors  of  cities  having  a  population  of  60,000 

sembly  to  lay  aside  all  orders  of  business  hav-  or  more  to  prescribe  regalations  for  admission 

ing  precedence,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  op  to  the  civil  service  of  such  cities  in  accordance 

this  raeasore,  it  was  defeated  by  a  strict  party  with  the  principles, of  the  law;  prohibited  po- 

vote,  the   Democrats  opposing  it.    Later,  on  litical  assessments  upon  office-holders  or  public 

the  same  day,  however,  the  same  measure  was  employes,  and  the  offering  of  any  inducement 

adopted  by  a  vote  of  75  to  17,  and  the  bill  was  for  appointment  to  or  retention  in  office;  and 

ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a  viza-voee  vote,  provided  for  an  investigation  by  the  commis- 

Ic  was  finally  passed  with  little  opposition  in  hion  into  the  conditions  of  the  public  service 

either  house,  though  the  long  delay  was  attrib-  throughout  the  State,  and  the  expediency  of 

uted  to  covert  hostility.  further  legislation,  having  for  its  purpose  an 

The  lirat  section  authorized  the  Governor  to  ap-  extension  and  fuller  application  of  the  system 

point,  and  the  Senate  to  oonflrm,  three  ClvU-Service  of  competitive  examinations.    The  bill  received 

CommiasionerB,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  bo  the  prompt  approval  of  the  Governor.     A  bill 

adherents  of  the  same  party.    These  commissioners  ^f  _  oi.«iio«  /i1>«..ao«-a-  «r«»i:/«oi.iA  *^  ^k^  «;f^  ^e 

were  to  constitute  the  Wew  York  Civil-Service  Com-  ^  «  ^^^f^  character,  applicable  to  the  city  of 

mission,  and  were  to  hold  no  other  official  place  un-  ^^^  York  alone,  was  defeated  m  the  Assembly, 

der  the  State  of  New  York.    The  Qovernor  may  re-  (See  Reform  IK  THE  GiviL  Sebviob.) 

move  any  commissioner  if  he  sees  fit  and  appoint  his  The  act  regulating  primary  elections  which 
successor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  dutiea 


fled  that  they  shall  provide  as  follows :  enacted.    It  provides  that  any  person  who  at 

.J'J^^  ®P®i*»  <»??P«t>ti^e  ejttminations  for  testing  any  political  primary  election  falsely  personates 

the  fitness  of  opphoante  for  the  puWic  service  now  ^^d  votes  under  the  name  of  another,  or  ob- 

olasained  or  to  be  classified.    2.  All  the  offices,  places,  "     ^"•'^*»  uu^ic*   wi^  i«wu«  «*  cuavwvt,  vt  w- 

and  emplovments  so  ammeed  or  to  be  arranged  in  structs  or  prevents  others  from  voting  who  are 

classes  shall  be  filled  by  selections  fhim  amoiu^  those  entitled  to  vote,  or  fraudulently  conceals  or 

graded  highest  as  the  results  of  such  competitive  ex-  destroys  ballots  in  the  ballot-box,  or  takes  bal- 

aminationa.    8.  There  shall  be  a  period  of  probation  i^ts  therefrom,  or  commits  any  other  fraud 

s'^rr/rotnTCrtt  To^^^^^^  tending  to  defeat  or  affect  the'result  of  the 

liigher  shall  bo  on  the  basis  of  merit  andcompotition.  election,  shall  be  deeraea  guilty  of  a  misde- 

5.  No  person  in  the  public  service  is  for  that  reason  meaner.    Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the 

under  any  obli^tion  to  contribute  to  any  political  presiding  officer  and  inspectors  of  the  primary 

fund     6.  No  person  in  said  service  haa  any  ryht  to  |^  jj  ^,^     ^y^                  ^^           required  of  in- 

use  his  official  authority  or  mfluenoo  to  coerce  the  po-  """"  i««.w  «uv  oo»uv  v**.  *  «         ^x^     ^  ^^u 

Utical  action  of  any  perion  or  body.    7.  There  shall  Bpectors.at  general  elections.     The  vote  of  any 

he  non-competitive  examinations  when  competition  challenged  person  shall  be  rejected  unless  he 

may  not  be  found  practicable.    8.  Notice  snail  be  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  as  a  voter.     It 


given  in  writing  by  tte  appointing  power  to ^id  com-  jg  ^ade  a  misdemeanor  for  anv  person  elected 

mission  of  the  person  selected  for  appointment  or  em-  ^  ^«1a«**^  «♦  «.,^u  ^«:^«»„  *^  I^JL^*  ,««««„  «.. 

ployment  from  among  tliose  who  havVbeen  examined.  »  del^ate  at  such  primary  to  accept  money  or 

And  any  necessary  exceptions  from  said  oijrht  funda-  valuable  thing  for  his  vote  as  such  delegate, 

mental  provisions  of  the  rules  shfdl  be  set  rorth.  A  subject  upon  which  much  time  was  be- 

The  commissioners,  who  were  to  have  a  sal-  ftowed  to  no  purpose  was  the  amendment  of 

ary  of  $2,000  a  year  each,  were  authorized  to  ^*1®  ^^f*?'  ^'  ^^®  ^**^  of  New  York.     On  the 

appoint  a  chief  examiner  with  a  salary  of  $8,-  J^**^  <>'  '^^P,'**^  *  resolution  was  adopted  m 

600,  a  secretary,  stenographer,  messenger,  etc.,  f^J  Asaemblyaskmg  the  mayor  of  that  city  to 

making  the  entire  annual  expense  of  the  coml  "^<>^™  that  House     what  legislation,  if  any, 

mission  about  $15,000.    It  was  provided  that  ^®  ^^^l  conwder  necessary  m  order  to  econo- 

w«.u'    ^            *.u     A    *u        '5      r*u  mize,  .Simplify,  and  improve  the  local  govern- 

Withm  four  months  after  the  expiration  of  thepres-  ^^„*'    r  iL«  Ju^  ^#  xr^«.  v^«i,  >»     Ti.^r,v,«««« 

ent  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ™«?>  ?^  ^^^  C'^^  ?'  New  York.       The  mayor 

the  Governor  to  cause  to  be  arranged  in  classes  the  rephed  on  the  7th  of  February,  submitting  a 

Mveral  clerks  and  personsemployed  or  being  employed  scheme  of  charter  amendment,  the  fundament- 


of  tlie  State.     After  the  termination  of  eight  montha  and  removing  these.     This  plan  was  strongly 

from  the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  the  Le-  supported  and  persistently  advocated,  but  it 

giskture,  no  officer  or  oler'k  shall  be  appointed  and  ^^  antagonized   by  powerful  political  influ- 

no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  or  be  promoted  in  ^„^^„  .  ^..^-;#.:^«  -«iw>r«««  ««X  «*»^...i«»^»fo 

cithw  of  the  said  classes  now  existing,  or  that  may  «»o«8  ^   opposition  schemes  and  amendments 

be  arranged  hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  were  presented,  and  tinaJly  the  whole  effort  for 

haa  passed  an  examination  or  is  shown  to  be  specially  charter  reform  was  defeated, 

exempted  from  such  examination,  in  conformity  here-  Another  subject  which  occupied  a  good  deal 

with.    No  elective  officer,  and  no  oereon  merely  em-  f  ^|^  ^^  occasioned  much  controversy,  was 

ployed  as  a  laborer  or  workman,  shall  be  required  to  ^   ,     rT    »f^""»^»'?^  »""^"  wuvi  vt^jioj,  w  w 

be  classified  hereunder ;  nor,  unless  by  the  direction  «  project  f«r  increasing  the  water-supply  of  the 

of  the  Senate,  shall  any  person  who  has  been  nomi-  city  of  New  York,  by  means  of  a  new  aqueduct 

natod  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate  be  required  to  be  and  an  enlarged  reservoir  in  the  Croton  basin, 

classified  or  to  pass  an  examination.  ^  carefully  prepared  bill  for  this  purpose  was 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  authorized  the  mtroduced.    It  placed  the  charge  of  laying  out 
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the  line  of  the  new  aqueduct,  securing  plans,  ing  the  companies  to  charge  the  existing  rates 
.making  contracts,  and  supervising  the  whole  of  fare  under  the  sanction  of  past  legislation, 
work,  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  and  the  The  power  of  the  Legislature  to  reduce  fares 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  method  of  appoint-  under  the  General  Railroad  Act  was  limited  hj 
ing  the  commissioners.  At  first  it  wtis  pro-  the  condition  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
posed  that  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  Presiaent  the  consent  of  the  corporations  when  it  would 
of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  reduce  the  profits  to  letfs  than  10  per  cent,  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Oommis-  the  *^  capital  actually  expended.''  This  the 
sioner  of  Public  Works,  and  two  citizens  to  be  Governor  also  regarded  as  a  contract  of  the 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  should  constitute  the  State,  the  obligation  of  which  would  be  im- 
commission.  This  was  modified  so  as  to  make  paired  by  the  Dill.  He  furthermore  believed 
the  Mayor,  Ooroptroller,  and  Commissioner  ot  that  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  faith,  inas- 
Public  Works  the  official  members.  Then  it  much  as  liberal  inducements  had  been  neces- 
was  proposed  to  have  four  citizen  members  sary,  and  had  been  offered,  to  secure  rapid 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  This  was  strenuously  transit  in  New  York,  and  the  rates  of  fare  al- 
opposed  by  some  of  the  city  representatives,  lowed  were  an  essential  part  of  the  considera- 
who  favored  naming  the  commissioners  in  the  tion  under  which  capital  had  ventured  into  the 
bill.  After  much  controversy  it  was  decided  enterprise.  An  effort  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
that  there  should  be  only  three  citizen  com-  veto  was  unsuccessful.  The  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, and  these  were  named  in  the  bill,  be-  missioners  were  then  called  on  to  report  upon 
ing  James  0.  Spencer,  George  W.  Lane,  and  the  amount  of  capital  ^'  actaally  expended "  in 
William  Dowd.  A 11  effort  to  secure  the  addition  the  constraction  of  the  elevated  railroads,  and 
of  a  fourth  citizen  commissioner,  or  to  have  any  the  ratio  of  their  profits  to  such  expenditure, 
power  of  selection  left  to  the  mayor,  was  de-  Two  reports  were  submitted  on  the  19th  of 
feated.  The  issue  throughout  was  between  April,  one  signed  by  Commissioners  Rogers  and 
those  who  wished  to  prevent  political  control  Kernan,  and  the  other  by  Commissioner 
over  the  aqueduct- work,  and  those  who  were  O'Donnell.  The  companies  claimed  that  the 
credited  with  a  desire  to  have  such  control,  cost  of  construction  was  $80,646,659.27,  but 
and  the  latter  were  successful.  An  effort  was  they  included  discount  on  bonds  and  other 
made,  after  the  close  of  the  session,  to  induce  items  which  the  commissioners  did  not  regard 
the  Governor  to  veto  the  bill,  but  on  the  1st  as  properly  belonging  to  that  account.  They 
day  of  June  he  gave  it  his  anproval,  filing  a  made  deductions  which  left  the  **  total  cash 
memorandum  of  his  reasons,  which  were  main-  cost "  at  $22,688,268.14.  The  capitalization  of 
ly  that  tliere  was  urgent  need  of  the  new  aque-  the  companies  was  found  to  be :  Manhattan 
duct,  and  he  saw  no  evidence  of  the  political  Railway  Company  stock,  $18,000,000,  of  which 
jobbery  alleged.  The  support  given  to  the  nothing  was  ever  paid  in ;  New  York  Elevated 
bill  in  the  form  in  whicn  it  b^same  a  law  Railro^  Company  stock,  $6,500,000 ;  Metro- 
was  almost  wholly  Democratic,  and  the  op-  politan  Railroad  XDompany  stock,  $6,500,000 ; 
position  was  entirely  Republican.  (See  New  New  York  Company's  funded  debt,  $8,500,000; 
I OKK  City.)  A  bill  was  also  passed  author-  Metropolitan  Company's  funded  debt,  $12,- 
izingthe  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  818,000;  total,  $47,818,000.  The  commis- 
of  the  City  of  New  York  to  investigate  the  sioners  did  not  regard  the  stock  of  the  Man- 
merits  of  a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  supple-  hattan  Company  as  representing  in  any  sense 
mentary  water-supply  under  high  pressure  '^capital  actually  expended."  The  g^oss  in- 
frora  the  Ramapo  valley,  in  Orange  and  Rock-  come  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1882,  was 
land  counties,  and  if  convinced  of  the  advis-  stated  at  $5,978,688.41,  of  which  $8,212,589.03 
ability  thereof,  to  contract  on  behalf  of  the  was  derived  from  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
city,  for  the  use  of  water  thus  to  be  supplied.  Company,  and  $2,755,483.62  from  the  lines 
One  of  the  conditions  provided  for  was  that,  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.  The  operating 
within  two  years  after  the  contract  was  en-  expenses  were  $1,794,871.88  for  the  roads  of 
tered  into  with  the  company  proposing  to  con-  the  New  York  Company,  and  $1,796,684.83 
struct  the  works,  not  less  than  60,000,000  gal-  for  those  of  the  Metropolitan.  Taxes  and  in- 
lons  per  day  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  terest  on  funded  debt  left  the  net  income  at 
should  be  furnished,  under  a  pressure  due  to  a  $852,069.87.  Mr.  O'Donnell  did  not  agree  with 
head  of  at  least  300  feet  abore  tide-water.  his  colleagues  as  to  the  definition  of  capital  ex- 
A  bill  requiring  the  elevated  railroads  in  pended  and  net  income.  He  found  the  total 
the  city  of  New  York  to  reduce  their  fares  to  capital  actually  expended  on  the  entire  elevated 
five  cents  for  each  trip  at  all  hours  of  the  day  system  to  be  $22,250,608.72,  and  the  net  in- 
passed  both  houses  after  much  agitation.  In  come  to  be  $2,875,910.54.  Be  held  that  the 
the  Assembly  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  109  to  roads  are  built  under  special  charters ;  that  the 
6,  and  in  the  Senate  the  vote  was  24  to  5.  It  Legislature  could  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  these 
was  nevertheless  vetoed  by  the  Governor  after  charters,  and  that  there  was  no  contract  be- 
a  hearing  given  to  the  advocates  and  opponents  tween  the  city  or  State  not  to  reduce  tlie  fare, 
of  the  measure.  The  Governor  arguea  at  some  Mr.  O'Donnell  concluded  by  recommending 
length  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  be-  the  passage  of  a  law  fixing  the  **  five-cent 
cause  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  allow-  hours  "  on  the  elevated  roads  at  from  4  to  10 
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▲.  M.  and  8  to  9  p.  u.    He  also  proposed  a  law  New  York  county-  below  the  Harlem  riyer  was 

requiring  the  Railroad  Oommissioners  to  ex-  divided  into  eight  districts ;  that  portion  lying 

amine  and  ascertain  the  cash  capital  actually  north  of  the  river  was  joined  to  Westchester 

expended  in  the  constructing  and  equipping  countj  to  form  the  fourteenth  district, 

of  each  surface  railroad  in  the  State,  including  The  other  districts  are  as  follow : 

street  railways.    Neither  bill  was  passed.  MfUtnth  Z>irfrW.-The  ooonties  of  Orange,  Rock- 

A  general  act  regulating  the  establishment  ian<l,  and  SnUlvan. 

of  street  railways  was  passed,  but  encountered  SixUenth  JHdrid,  —  The  oounties   of  Putnam, 

a  veto  after  the  close  of  the  session.    The  ob-  Dutcheaa,  and  Columbia.                   .        ^  ^ 

lection  to  it  was  that  it  secured  special  privi-  g^?^  DeuJJ?2?' "         "^"^^               ""' 

leges  for  certain  projects  already  existing  in  the  Eigliunik  Dutrieti^The  counties  of  Bonaaelaer 

city  of  New  i  ork.  and  Washington. 

A  bill  providing  for  submission  to  a  vote  of  NintUetUh  £)idr%d» — The  county  of  Albaiir. 
the  people  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro-  „  ?^T?*(*  ^r***-~'^^ig.  ,«>«n^e»  ^^  Saratoga, 
hibiting  the  inanufiicture  juid  sale  of  into/^^^^  '°5??e^iw''i5ffi!3^^^^ 
ing  liquors  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and  d^  box,  Wanwi,  and  Franklin, 
feated  by  a  vote  of  18  yeas  to  18  nays,  only  TwetUy-teeond  IHttriet.-^Thn  counties  of  fit.  Law- 
one  Democrat  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  ronoe  and  Jeffemon. 
two  Republicans  in  the  negative.    The  only  j^^2J|'«»<y-<*'>^iWrfr«rf.-The  counties 

change  made  in  the  excise  kws  was  one  affect-  ®7Wy-/(wf<A  DirtWc^.-The  counties  of  Otsego, 

ing  the  Cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Herkimer,  and  Solioharie. 

alone.    This  was  effected  by  a  bill  prepared  Twtniv-J{fth  JHdriet.—Th^  counties  of  Onondaga 

by  the  delegations  of  those  two  cities,  modified  "^i^<^™"*i,    t^.^  .^    mi.          ..       *  « 

on  .uKgestion.  made  by  the  Governor  after  it  ci^;SM^:Sl?iS^  ~"°'"'  "^  ^"~""' 

had   been  submitted  for  his  approval.     The  Twetdy-mnenih  Dittrict.-^ht  counties  of  Oswego, 

changes  suggested  by  the  Governor  were  in  Wavne,  and  Cayuga. 

the  direction  of  careful  restriction,  but  the  act  TmrUy-eigUh  l>idrui,-'The  counties  of  Tomp- 

as  passed  was  much  more  liberal  toward  the  ^^'  Chemui^.  Seneca,  and  Schuyler, 

liquor-traffic  than  the  existing  kw  which  ap-  ste^M  Yat^                "^                        ' 

plied  to  the  SUte  generally.    It  abolished  the  TkiHleth  Dirfrwi.— The  county  of  Monroe, 

requirement  that  holders  of  licenses  should  be  Thiriy-fird  JHtirioC.—Th^  counties  of  Livingston, 

hotel-keepers,  permitted  their  removal  from  <^«SS^' ^''^**^v":?? .?y®?,"^™       a       ^        ^ 

one  pU«e  to  another  without  losing  their  U-  j^^^^^.^^Tf'^^^^y!!^^^  '^^ 

censes,  and  forbade  their  arrest  for  violation  of  ThiHy4kird  JHdriet.—The  county  of  Niagara  and 

the  law,  except  upon  a  warrant  based  on  affi-  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  AMombly  Districts  of  the  county 

davits,  unless  engaged  in  selling  on  Sunday.  of  Erie. 

An  act  was  passed  regulating  the  conduct  of  Tkirty^fowih  DidrUt.^rh^  counties  of  Chautau- 

receivers  in  winding  up  the  business  of  insolv-  ^^'  Cattaraugus,  and  AUc^any. 

ent  corporations.    Its  chief  features  were  that  A  bill  extending  the  scope  of  investment  for 

applications  for  the  appointment  of  receivers  the  funds  of  savings-banks  met  with  strong 

should  be  made  at  a  special  term  of  the  Su-  opposition,  in  which  the  trustees  of  a  majority 

preiue  Court  in  the  iudicial  district  in  which  of  the  savings-banks  in  the  State  united,  and 

the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  was  situ-  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.    Among  other 

ated,  that  the  compensation  of  receivers  should  important  measures  which  fhiled  was  one  reg- 

be  limited  to  5  per  cent  on  the  first  $100,000  ulating  charges  for  elevating  grain,  one  reduc- 

received  and  paid  out,  and  2^  per  cent,  on  all  ing  the  fees  of  pilots  in  New  York  Harbor,  and 

sums  in  excess  of  that  amount;  that  the  funds  one  increasing  the  number  of  surrogates  in 

received  should  be  deposited  at  one  or  more  New  York  county  to  three, 

designated  places,  and  that  reports  should  be  New  OflHesi  and  OflMabt — A  number  of  bills 

made  to  the  court  every  six  months,  with  de-  were  passed  during  the  session,  providing  for 

tailed  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenses.    Re-  new  offices  and  making  changes  in  those  pre- 

strictions  were  also  put  upon  the  employment  viously  existing,  and  a  number  of  new  appoint- 

of  counsel,  and  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  time  ments  were  made.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

for  doaing  up  the  business  of  receiverships.  session,  the  Governor  appointed  as  Railroad 

A  proposition  to  submit  to  the  people  a  con-  Commissioners,  under  the  act  of  1882,  William 

stitutional  amendment  making  le^slative  ses-  K  Rogers,  John  D.  Eeman,  and  John  O^Don- 

sions  biennial  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  nell.    The  last  mentioned  was  designated  by 

a  majority  of  one.  the  commercial  organizations  named  in  the 

A  bill  apportioning  the  congressional  repre-  act,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  so-called  anti- 

sentation  of  the  State  into  thirty-four  districts  monopolists.    There  was  considerable  opposi- 

was  passed,  against  the  opposition  of  the  Re-  tion  to  him  exhibited  in  the  Senate,  but  the 

publican  minority,  who  claimed  that  it  was  appointment  was  finally  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 

unfair,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York.  2S  to  8,  the  confirmation  in  the  other  cases 

The  first  district  was  made  to  include  the  being  unanimous.   Later  in  the  session,  on  the 

counties  of  Suffolk,  Queens,  and  Richmond ;  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  Insurance 

Kings  county  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  Su|>arintendent  Charles  G.  Fairman  and  Bank 
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Saperintendent  A.  B.  Hepburn,  John  A.  Mc-  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annnni  and  neceaaary  ex- 

Gall,  the  deputy  saperintendent,  was  appoint-  pensea,  not  exceeding  $500.    The  board  was 

ed  to  the  former  place,  and  Willis  S.  Paine,  of  authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of 

New  York  city,  to  the  latter.    Mr.  William  B.  $2,000,  a  stenographer  at  $1,500,  together  with 

Buggies  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Su-  five  cents  a  folio  for  minutes  furnished  to 

Seriutendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  succeed  claimants,  and  a   messenger  at  $800.     Jhe 

feil  Gilmour ;  James  Shanahan  was  appoint-  board  was  required  to  hold  at  least  four  regular 

ed  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  to  succeed  sessions  a  year  at  Albany,  beginning  on  the 

Silas  D.  Dutcher,  in  January.  second  Tuesday  of  January,  April,  September, 

Early  in  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  pro-  and  November  respectively.   All  the  necessary 

viding  that  the  completion  of  the  new  Oapitol  powers  of  a  court  of  record  were  given  to  the 

be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  single  commission-  Board  of  Claims^  before  which  the  Attomey- 

er,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.    This  General  was  required  to  appear  in  behalf  of 

passed,  against  the  opposition  of  Republicans,  the  State.    Appeals  were  allowed  to  the  Ck)nrt 

m  both  houses.    In  the  Senate  it  was  declared  of  Appeals  from  any  final  award  on  questions 

by  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  to  have  passed,  of  law  only  when  the  amount  in  controversy 

although  a  constitutional  quorum  did  not  vote,  exceeded  $500.    The  commissioners  appointed 

the  Republicans   abstaining,  though  present,  to  this  new  board  were  George  M.  Beebe,  of 

The  ruling  that  the  visible  presence  of  a  quo-  Sullivan  county ;  Henry  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo ; 

rum  was  sufficient,  though  not  shown  by  the  and  Lyman  H.  Northrup,  of  Sandy  Hill, 
vote,  caused  much  criticism  on  the  part  of  the       An  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  of 

opponents  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  Harbor-Masters  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 

salary  of  the  new  ofiice  was  fixed  at  $7,500,  establishing  a  new  one,  the  members  of  which 

and  later  on  the  Governor  appointed  Isaac  G.  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 

Perry,  of  Bingbamton,  to  the  position.     The  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to 

custody  of  the  completed  public  buildings  of  be  paid  salaries  instead  of  being  permitted  to 

the  State  was  changed  and  placed  in  the  hands  collect  fees  for  their  services,  a  practice  which 

of   the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  had  been  declared  unconstitutional.    Another 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  the  selection  act  reorganized  the  Board  of  Emigration,  and 

ot  the  Superintendent,  by  whom  all  subordi-  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  single  commissioner, 

nate  employes  were  selected.    Charles  B.  An-  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the 

drews,  of  Buffalo,  was  appointed  superintend-  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  was  to  receive  a 

ent  after  the  close  of  the  session.  salary  of  $6,000  per  year,  and  be  allowed  two 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  commis-  deputies  of  his  own  selection,  one  with  a  aal- 

sion  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  ary  of  $4,000  and  the  other  with  a  salary  of 

Governor,  to  take  all   necessary  preliminary  $2,500  per  year.    On  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 

action  for  the  selection  and  appropriation  of  sion,  May  4th,  the  Governor  transmitted  to  the 

lands  about  Niagara  Falls  as  a  **  State  reserva-  Senate  a  list  of  appointments,  including  those 

tion,"  the  object  being  the  preservation  of  the  for  Harbor-Masters,  Port-Wardens,   Quaran- 

natural  scenery,  and  the  protection  of  public  tine  Commissioners,  and  Captain  of  the  Port 

rights  therein.    The  commissioners  were  to  of  New  York.    The  name  of  W  illiam  H.  Mur- 

receive  no  compensation,  bat  their  expenses  in  tha,  of  Kings  county,  had  previously  been 

the  discharge  of  their  duties  were  to  be  met  sent  in  for  the  new  office  of  Commissioner  of 

by  the  State.    WMliam  Dorsheimer,  J.  Hamp-  Emigration.     The  appointment  was  opposed 

ton  Robb,  and  Andrew  H.  Green,  of  New  York,  by  those  Senators  from  New  York  affiliated 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  and  Sher-  with  the  Tammany  organization,  and  the  new 

man  S.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  were  appointed  to  appointments  were  also  distasteful  to  them, 

the  commission.  The  names  sent  in  for  Civil-Service  Commift- 

In  pursuance  of  authority  granted  by  a  con-  sioners  under  the  new  law,  which  were  those 
stitutional  amendment  ratifi^  in  1882,  an  act  of  Andrew  D.  White,  Augustas  Schoonmaker, 
was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  twelve  and  Henry  A.  Richmond,  were  promptly  con- 
additional  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  firmed,  as  was  that  of  C.  F.  Peck,  for  Chief  of 
in  the  first,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  districts  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  also  a  newly 
respectively,  and  one  each  in  the  second,  third,  created  position,  but  those  for  Harbor  Commis- 
fourth,  and  sixth  districts.  sioners.  Port- Wardens,  and  Quarantine  Com- 

The  office  of  Canal  Appraiser  and  the  body  missioners  were  sent  to  standing  committees, 

known  as  the  State  Board  of  Audit  were  abol-  where  that  for  Emigration  Commissioner  was 

ished,  and  a  Board  of  Claims  was  created  to  already  *^  hung  up.**    As  the  Le^slature  was 

hear  and  decide  upon  all  cases  involving  claims  to  adjourn  that  day,  this  action  was  equivalent 

against  the  State  for  compensation  or  damages,  to  rejecting  the  nominations.    The  Governor 

The  board  was  to  consist  of  three  commission-  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  which  gave  rise 

ers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con-  to  a  heated  discussion,  in  which  Senator  Thoro- 

tent  of  the  Senate,  to  hold  office  after  their  as  F.  Grady  criticised  the  action  of  the  Execu- 

first  appointment  for  a  term  of  two,  four,  and  tive.    The  latter  was  as  warmly  defended  by 

six  years  respectively,  and  thereafter  for  terms  Senator  Jacobs,  of  Kings  county.    The  essen- 

of  six  years.    Each  commissioner  was  aUowed  tial  portion  of  the  message  was  this: 
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T  deem  it  my  duty  to  remind  yoa  of  the  importaDoe  bo  employed  in  developinff  Uie  mineral  resomtses  of 

of  giving  effect  to  the  law  lately  passed  by  the Xegittlar  the  State,  so  that  their  labors  will  not  oome  in  oom- 

tore  **  to  amend  the  laws  relatmg  to 'alien  immigrants  petition  with  the  products  of  honest  mechanics*  toil, 

and  to  secure  an  improved  administration  of  alien  im-  and  that  the  prisoners  should  be  piud  for  all  they  earn 

migration."    The  statute  was  the  result  of  invcstiga-  in  excess  of  toe  actual  cost  of  their  keeping  j  and  that 

tion  which  demonstrated  thM  the  present  manaffcment  the  ballot-box  is  the  only  {>lace  through  which  Amer- 

of  this  very  important  depattment  is  a  scandal  and  a  lean  working-men  can  strike  and  obtain  permanent 

reproach  to  civilization.    The  money  of  the  State  is  relief  from  tneir  present  wrongs, 

apparently  expended  with  no  regard  to  economy,  the  .            .       . 

most  disgracciul  dissensions  prevail  among  tliose  nav-  The  ticket  pnt  in  nomination  was  as  follows : 

ing  the  matter  in  charge.    Barefaced  jobbery  has  been  For  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of 

permitted,  and  the  poor  immigrant,  who  looks  to  the  Ohemung  county ;  Comptroller,  G.  L.  Halsey, 

ustitutions  for  protection,  finds  that  his  helplessness  ^f  f\^„^J^  ^^^^*-^ ,    a  i-f^JU^^r  r-^^l.^.^i   t  ^«;-  p 

and  foriom  condition  affoJd  the  readUy  sd^  oppor-  gf  Otsego  county ;  Attomey-GeneraK  Louis  F. 

tunity  for  imposition  and  swindling.  Po9^  of  New  York  county;  State  Treasurer, 

A             11.    «  At.    i<  M       X         n       Ai  Julian  Winne,  of  Albany  county:   State  En- 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  confirm  tlie  ap-  ^         ^^^j^'  ^  Stillman,  of  Ontiirio  county, 

pointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  ^  ^he  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 

the  old  board  continued  m  power.    There  was  Richfield  Springs,  on  the  19th  of  September, 

some  controversy  as  to  the  right  of  the  harbor-  g^^etary  of  StiTte  Joseph  B.  Oarr,  Comptroller 

masters  to  continue  their  funouoms  but  it  was  j^^  Davenport,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

not  brought  to  an  actual  contes^  and  they  con-  g.,^  geymour^  and  Attdmey-General  Leslie 

tinned  as  though  no  chanp  had  been  made  in  ^   g^g^u  ^^^^  renominated,  and  Pliny  T. 

the  law     The  question  of  calling  an  extra  ses-  g^,^     ^^  y^         ^^^^^     ^^J  nominated  for 

sion  of  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  these  appoint-  g^^^  f  reasurer.    The  es^ntial  features  of  the 

ments  was  agitated  for  a  time,  but  the  Gov-  platform  were  as  follow : 

emor  was  not  disposed  to  take  that  course,  '^ 

and  renew  the  controversy.  W«  ngoice  m  the  sucoessftil  inauguration  of  civil- 

PiHtM  CMTMfc— The  political  canvass  of  the  •«7'«*  |"*^"°'  *  '^■?^?  °f  .^rJ'Vf*''  ^^^^  and 

««B*nM  ^MffMt     Auw  pvitut^  v«M**«K>s  vi  vM«  luitional  progTcss,  and  msist  tnat  the  work  thus  au- 

year  presented  no  features  of  exceptional  in-  spiciously  begun  be  prosecuted  to  complete  success, 

terest    The  State  officers  to  be  chosen  were,  We  favor  a  system  of  tariff  laws  under  which,  while 

Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  At-  revenue  for  the  Government  is  provided,  American 

t^rnAv.OAnArftl   And  Rtjttjt^  FnoinM^r  And  Rnr.  producers  are  justly  protected,  American  labor  ele- 

tomey-C*eneral,  ana  bta^  ^-^^J^f!:  *2?i-.  Il  vated,  and  home  mwkSu  are  wcured  to  home  producte 

veyor,  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  for  the  advantage  alike  oftiieproducer  and  laborer, 

were  to  be  renewed.    The  advantage  which  We  favor  the  removal  of  all  uniuitt  burdens  upon 

the  Democrats  had  gained  by  their  sweeping  American  shipping,  and  the  awarding  of  ocean-mail 

success  in  1882  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders  among  owneni  of  Amer- 

oondoot  of  the  LegWature  in  creating  new  '°¥h?SSd.^  to^c^.^T^pe.  «,«ir».  ohock- 

offices  and  increasing  public  expenses.      Ihe  j^g  by  adequate  legislation.    Uniust  discrimmation 

differences  among  the  Republicans  had  sub-  in  transportation  should  be  prohil)ited. 

sided,  and  the  action  of  the  party  was  gener-  The  free-canal  policv  of  this  State  has  in  practice 

ally  harmonious,  while  the  Democrats  were  |j^*^^**  adoption  by  restoring  tiie  canaU  to  their 

more  or  less  divided,  especially  in  the  city  of  ^e  a^iove  the  plan  of  party  reoi^anization  in  the 

New  York.    The  consequence  was  a  marked  dty  of  iSew  York. 

reaction,  as  shown  in  tlie  result  of  the  election.  rm.     t\            as    04,  *.    n          *•           *    * 

The  first  convention  of  the  year  was  held  ^  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 

by  the  National  Greenback  Labor  party  at  |°^^^,  ^"/f^-^i,  ^  T^i^""  ^'^^  ""  ^^^ 

Rochester,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  September.  7^^^^  <^^y  .^^^  ^^l^^'  ^^  *MTTv^  "^"^ 

The  most  important  features  of  the  platform  p^'°K  ^aU  orgamzations  refused  to  take  part 

were  the  following :  L^  common  primaries  as  recommended  by  the 

State  committee. 

That  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  public  institu-  ^j,^^  ^j^    convention  met,  on  the  26th  of 

nons,  deriving  their  existence  under  the  fundamental  c^«4.^«»k^-  ««^u  ^*  ♦!.«  ^u^^Jj^u^  A.^f;^*><,  «rv 

law  of  eminent  domain,  or  right  to  take  private  prop-  September,  each  of  the  three  city  factions  ap- 

erty  for  public  use ;  that  uncter  that  law  no  legislative  peared  with  separate  delegations.     Ihere  was 

sanction  con  constitutionally  confer  on  companies  own-  considerable  contest  against  the  admission  of 

ing  such  property  a  right  to  tax  commerce  or  travel,  to  the  Tammany  delegates,  but  the  question  was 

pav  Interest  or  dividends  on  fictitious  capital,  or  to  ^^^j^  .    advance  by  the  SUte  Committee,  by 

make  auch  property  a  source  of  private  gain  beyond  a  j     .  jr       "**»'»"^  yj  ia«>  k^w.w«  v/v»«.m.vv^«,  wj 

reasonable  remmeretion  for  servibes  actually  rendered,  deciding  on  a  division  of  the  representation  on 

and  a  fair  return  on  the  money  actually  and  in  good  the  basis  adopted  the  previous  year.    This  was 

faith  expended  by  stock  and  bond-holders  for  its  con-  done  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  10. 

rtruction  and  equipment.  .  •  •  Tliat  pooling  associa-  xj,^  following  is  the  full  report  of  the  Commit- 

tions  which  allow  railroad  officials  representing  roads  .^^  ^^  T>,v-^f;««o  . 

ouUide  of  the  State  to  have  a  voice  in  detei^iniiig  ^®  ^^  Resolutions : 

transportation  charges  between  points  in  the  State  are  The  Democracy  of  New  York  reafiirms  the  platform 

an  outrage  on  the  citizens,  and  should  be  prohibited  adopted  at  its  last  State  Convention,  which  has  re- 

by  law. .  .  .  That  the  outrageous  contract  prlson-la-  ceived  the  approval  of  the  people,  as  shown  by  a  ma- 

bor  system  still  remains  in  force,  notwithstandinjy^  the  jority  of  nearly  200,000  at  the  last  election,  and  they 

pledge  contained  in  the  platforms  of  the  old  parties  to  especially  denounce  the  proposition  that  the  people 

correct  it,  showing  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  should  be  taxed  to  raise  a  surplus  f\md  for  the  Federal 

either  to  remedy  the  evil.     We  hold  that  prisons  Government  to  distribute  among  the  States.    We  claim 

should  be  located  on  the  mineral  lands  owned  by  the  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  everv  pledge  therein 

State  in  northern  sections ;  that  the  prisonen  should  made  has  been  in  good  faith  redeemed.    Vuuable  r&- 
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fomiB  have  been  wrought ;  luelesB  offioes  haye  been 
abolished ;  the  civil  aervioe  hike  been  freed  from  the 
debasing  and  iinurious  influences  of  partisan  manipu- 
lation ;  the  freedom  and  purity  of  primaries  have  been 
secured ;  political  assessments  have  been  abolished ; 
receivership  abuses  have  been  corrected;  the  princi- 
ple of  local  seli-govemment  has  been  adhered  to ;  the 
efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  has  been  increased ; 
taxation'for  the  support  of  Government  has  been  re- 
duced ;  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
establizihed ;  the  rights  ot  the  working-man  have  been 
further  protected,  and  the  ix^urious  competition  of 
convict- labor  has  been  curtailed.  Business  methods 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  management  of  State  affairs. 
On  the  record  thus  made,  and  to  which  it  will  stead- 
fastly adhere,  the  Democratic  party  asks  a  renewed 
award  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  We  invito  with 
reason  all  friends  of  improved  State  administration, 
irrespective  of  par^,  to  join  with  the  Democracy  in 
preserving  and  perrectinff  the  reforms  in  progress  and 
m  extending  them  to  all  Dranohesof  the  State  service. 
We  heartily  indorse  Qov,  Cleveland's  administretion. 
It  justifies  the  great  vote  which  elected  liim.  He  has 
deservedly  won  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his  in- 
dustry, finnness,  intelligenoe|  and  aggressive  nonesty. 
The  results  make  his  administration  one  of  the  bc»t 
the  State  ever  had. 

The  nominations  were  as  follow :  For  Sec- 
retary of  State,  iMtao  H.  Maynsrd,  of  Delaware 
county;  Comptroller,  Alfred  0.  Ghapin,  of 
Kings  county ;  Treasurer,  Kobert  A.  Maxwell, 
of  Genesee  county ;  Attorney-General,  Dennis 
O'Brien,  of  Jefferson  county;  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Albany  county. 

The  Prohibition  party  held  a  convention  at 
Syracuse  on  the  26tn  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  Gates, 
of  Herkimer  county ;  Comptroller,  Stephen  Mer- 
ritt,  of  Rockland  county;  State  Treasurer,  James 
Baldwin,  of  Steuben  county;  State  Engineer, 
George  A.  Dudley,  of  Ulster  county:  Attor- 
ney-General, Virgil  A.  Willard,  of  Allegany 
county. 

The  platform  declared  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  the  party,  and  favored  an  amendment 
of  the  State  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  BectlM. — The  election  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  November.  The  total  vote  for  Secre- 
tary of  Stete  was  898,860,  of  which  Carr,  Re- 
publican, received  446,088 ;  Maynard,  Demo- 
crat, 427,491 ;  Beecher,  Greenback,  7,066 ;  and 
Gates,  Prohibition,  18,205 ;  making  Carr*s  plu- 
rality over  Maynard,  18,597.  For  Comptroller, 
Davenport,  Republican,  received  429,878,  and 
Chapin,  Democrat,  445,974,  giving  the  latter  a 
plurality  of  16,101.  Maxwell,  for  Treasurer, 
nad  a  plurality  of  17,696 ;  O'Brien,  for  At- 
torney-General, 18,766 ;  and  Sweet,  for  State 
Eugineer  and  Surveyor,  18,871.  To  the  Senate, 
19  Republicans  and  18  Democrats  were  elected, 
and  to  the  Assembly,  72  Republicans  and  66 
Democrats.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  vote 
for  Secretary  of  State  was— Carr,  68,267 ;  May- 
nard, 92,050 :  for  Comptroller,  Davenport-,  69,- 
282 ;  Chapin,  100,808.  John  Reilly,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Register,  received  78,610 
votes;  Jacob  Hess,  Republican,  64,786;  and 
James  O^Brien,  Independent,  18,797.  All  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  judges  were  elected. 


Of  the  seven  Senators  elected  in  the  city,  one  was 
Republican,  two  Tammany  Democrats,  three 
Anti-Tammany  Democrats,  and  one  Union 
Democrat.  Of  the  twenty-four  Assemblymen, 
nine  were  Republicans,  eight  Tammany  Demo- 
crats, and  seven  Anti-Tammany  Democrats. 
Of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  city  Board 
of  Aldermen,  eight  were  chosen  by  the  Repub- 
licans, eight  by  the  Tammany  organization, 
seven  by  the  County  Democracy,  and  one  by 
an  Independent  Democratic  association.  Low 
was  re-elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  by  a  vote  of 
49,984  to  48,091  for  Hendrix,  Democrat,  and 
849  for  Leigh,  Prohibitionist. 

On  the  proposition  to  abolish  contract  labor 
from  the  prisons  of  the  State,  677,779  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  408,402  were  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  and  269,877  against  it  In  the 
city  of  New  York  the  vote  stood  118,777  for 
the  proposition  to  14,801  against  it.  In  the 
larger  cities  it  was  generally  favored,  and  in 
the  country  districts  opposed. 

FbuMMi — ^The  financial  condition  of  the  State 
is  favorable  and  promising.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  80th,  $685,200  of  the 
canal  debt  was  paid,  leaving  the.  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  $8,478,854.87,  against 
which  stood  a  sinking  fund  of  $2,495,658.06. 
Hence  the  debt  unprovided  for  was  only  $5,- 
978,801.81.  With  the  exception  of  an  un- 
claimed balance  of  $3,000  of  the  old  bounty 
debt,  and  $122,694.87,  the  interest  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  annuities  to  Indians, 
this  entire  debt  cbnnsts  of  ^*  stock  '^  issued  for 
canal  construction,  bearing  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  redeemable  in  1887, 1891,  1892,  and 
1898.  The  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  on  the  first  of 
October,  are  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : 


FCNSe. 


General 

Common-Achool , 

Free-Bchool 

Llteimtnre 

United  SUtet  deposits. . . . 

College  land-Bcrlp 

Elmiim  Femele  C.  E , 

MlHtery  record , 

Canal 

Bonnty-debt  stoking. . . . . 


Totals. 


BdUM 

lUnlptofcr 

In  tnamr 

flwd  fmr 

Oct.  1,  mt. 

wdliwOel. 

DoUm. 

Dollwi. 

1,068.886 

6,606.909 

67,629 

1091,688 

179,400 

8,068,726 

8,296 

n,126 

8^(189 

1,28,601 

266,166 

82,216 

6.105 

9,006 

8,278 

2,bl0 

2,188,228 

2,884,608 

8,066 

8,867,868 

10,692,812 

Od. 


DoUan. 

6,615^19 

2,228,012 

2,007,712 

82,491 

1,266^788 

812,676 

2,790 

1,827 

8,646,708 


17,062,928 


The  total  cash  balance  in  the  State  treasury, 
Oct.  1, 1888,  was  $2,887,254.44. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State 
for  the  year  was  $2,557,218,240  for  real  es- 
tate and  $315,039,085  for  personal  property, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  $124,656,861  in 
tlie  former  and  a  decrease  of  $85,982,104  in 
the  latter.  The  disparity  of  these  figures  for 
real  and  personal  property,  the  actual  values 
of  which  are  approximately  equal,  reveals  the 
inequality  of  assessment  under  the  existing 
laws.    The  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by  the  last 
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Legblatnre  was  three  and  one-fonrth  mills  on  system.    For  1888,  it  was  redaced  to  $897,- 

eaoh  dollar,  which  on  this  valnatioh  wonld  955.85.    The  net  deficiency  from  earnings  in 

famish  arevenae  of  $9,884,886.81  for  the  fiscal  1877  was  $317,411.06.    The  next  year  it  was 

year  1888-^84,  an  amount  considerably  in  ex-  redaced  to  $67,800.45 ;  in  1881  it  was  con- 

oess  of  the  reoairements  of  the  treasury  fronf  verted  to  a  small  surplus ;  and  in  1883  the  sur- 

that  source.    The  receipts  of  the  year  from  plas  was  $9,10638. 

the  special  tax  on  corporations  was  $1,985^  Of  the  results  of  the  present  system  the 
179.81,  of  which  $851,183.75  was  for  taxes  superintendent  claims:  *^The  productive  en- 
due in  1880,  which  had  been  in  litigation.  ergy  and  capacity  of  the  prisoners  are  con- 
Ciialk — ^The  cost  of  maintenance  and  re-  stantly  increasing.  The  physical  and  moral 
pairs  of  canals  was  $240,586.54  from  Oct.  1,  condition  of  the  prisoners  is  steadily  improv- 
1882,  to  Feb.  1,  1888,  and  $349,319.86  for  the  ing.  The  number  of  prisoners  incarcerated  in 
remainder  of  tlie  fiscal  year,  under  the  ad-  the  State  Prisons  is  gradually  diminishing,  al- 
ministration  of  the  new  superintendent.  The  though  the  population  of  the  State  is  increas- 
estimated  expense  of  the  canals  for  the  fiscal  ing.  An  enormous  annual  deficit  on  account 
year  1888-^84  is  $650,000  for  repairs  and  main-  of  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Prisons  has 
tenance,  $500,810  for  interest  on  canal  debt,  been  changed  to  a  yearly  surplus." 
and  $450,000  for  the  canal  debt  sinking  fund,  There  were,  on  the  first  of  December,  more 
or  $1,600,810  in  all,  to  be  met  by  taxation,  than  15,000  persons  confined  in  the  prisons, 
During  the  season  of  navigation,  the  first  un-  houses  of  refuge,  penitentiaries,  jails,  and  otb- 
der  the  system  of  freedom  from  tolls,  the  total  er  penal  establishments  in  the  State, 
traffic  on  the  canals  was  5,775,651  tons,  an  in-  CliartttUe  IndtidtM.— The  value  of  the  prop- 
orease  of  824,850  tons  over  that  of  the  previ-  erty  held  by  the  various  charitable  institutions 
ous  year.  The  gain  was  only  about  six  per  of  the  State,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  was 
cent.,  while  there  was  a  much  larger  increase  $42,985,860.04,  of  which  $35,415,555.45  was 
in  the  traffic  over  the  railroad  lines  which  com-  in  real  estate,  and  $7,519,804.59  in  personal 
pete  with  the  canals.  The  shipments  of  grain,  property.  The  receipts  of  all  these  institutions 
however,  from  BufiUo  by  canal  amounted  to  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1883,  were : 

42,350,91 6  bushels,  against  29,480,688  bushels    state  iDsUtotions 1909,221  52 

in  1882.    State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Sey-    County  and  city  lostitntions i8ss!720  42 

mour  estimated  the  cost  of  putting  the  canals    i»«>n>orate<i  beneroient  loMtitatioiiB _U57jW2j6 

in  thorough  repair  at  $8,502,448,  and  Comp-         Total $10,429,94409 

troller  Davenport   recommended   substantial  Qf  this  sum,  $719,758.98  was  derived  from 

improvements  in  these  water-ways,  mcludmg  the  State,  $4,876,519.87  from  cities  and  conn- 

thedeepening  of  the  pnsm  one  foot  ^ies,  and  $l,520,5n.l5  from  legacies  and  dona- 

?^*■^^:?Q?T^''^'l^'^S^^/S*^®*''^''  tloSs.  The  expenditures durini the  year  were: 

prisons  of  the  State  on  the  80th  of  September  ^  ^^^  matitntf^                                 ti  488.242  62 

was  2,828,  distributed  as  follows :  at  Sing  Sing,  By  county  and  dty  taitiVutioM.*; ;.'.': ;;:;.'.'!.':  2;8S;72o  42 

1,462;  at  Auburn,  882;  and  at  Olinton,  484.     By  looorporated  beoerolent  InaUtatloKis 6,492,45104 

There  has  been  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  Tot|^                                            110  291,894  os 

number  since  1877,  when  it  was  8,567.    The        -,,      **'"* 'V \''[y .'     \     . 

earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  prisons  dur-  ^  ^®  number  of  insane  m  the  various  mstitu- 

ing  the  year  were  as  follow :  ?2?^f  ^  }^^  ®P^  ^^l  ^^  September,  was  11,- 

^        ^  270,  distributed  as  follows: 

„      .  AUBUBM  PMSON.  State  Lunatio  AiyhuD  at  Utlca 600 

|«™log» $12R,280  80  Uodtoa  BlTW  State  Hoapital 806 

Expendltarat 119,b6T  42  State  HomoBopathlc  Aiylom 260 

„      .  ^  Bnflklo  State  Aaylum 829 

8n«plnt |^432  88     WUlard  Asyhim  (chronic  Insane) 1,740 

OTVA  QTWA  Bingrbamton  Asylum  (chronic  insane) 412 

_,     ,  "**»  Biwo.  Connty  poor-boQses  and  aayiams 1,867 

g*™**^-- •^»!Si?  City almshoases and a^ylunM 6,010 

BxpMdltares 188,219  78  In  private  asylums 498 

_      -  — ——.  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals 144 

B«n>'a» 64,018  76    Asylum  for  Insane  Immtgranto 109 

Totalsarplns $09,441  88  TotaL 11,270 

^^^''WJf.  The  number  of  State  paupers  under  care  on 

E^SStoi^iV.V.'.V.V.V.'.V.V.V.::: : ;  •ftsro  S  *^«  ^"^  ^ay  o^  October,  1882,  was  168.    There 

were  1,426  committed  during  the  year  ending 

Defldency.... 60jW540  Sept.  80,  1888.    There  remained  on  the  first 

Bahnoe  surplus $9,106  28  ^7  of  October,  1888,  nnder  Care,  189. 

The  first  fiscal  year  during  the  whole  of  ,.^^  PJI^-^'^ki?  ^<>1J<>^'|°8/'"«  ^he  sta. 

which  the  present  system  of  administration  *^«*^*  relating  to  public  schools  for  the  year 

under  a  State  Superintendent  was  in  operation  ®°^^°«  September  80th : 

was  1878.    The  cost  of  maintenance  showed  '^vimT'^^'V*"'!"?!"?.^*^"^'*".^^^ 

at  once  a  very  large  decrease,  being  then  $429,-  Total  expenditures.*.'.'.'.'.".*.*.'.*.".'.*.".*.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.*.  ,*,'  ii!858,694  09 

599.76,  against  $625,738.44  for  the  previous  ^^°"*  P'SS' **?*??*  "'•^^ij-'juV     ^««*»^  «* 

^^ *    X          I    !-•  1!       ^                  J     V..ir       ij  Amount  paid  for  school-houses,  repairs,  ftarni- 

year,  and  much  higher  figures  under  the  old      ture,  eta T!7;...r... i,92fi,en  2T 
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EstliDAtad  ralue  of  Mbool-boiueft  and  sItM. . .  181,011,211  00 
Namber  of  teachera  employed  during  legil 

term  of  school 21,129 

Namber  of  teachers  employed  during  any  por> 

lion  of  the  vear. 81,670 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools.  1,041,089 

Number  attending  normal  schools 0,270 

Number  of  volumes  in  school-district  Ulwarles.  701,675 
Number  of  peraone  in  the  State  between  the 

agea  of  Jlye  and  twenty-ooe 1,631,800 

There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  in  school-district  libraries.  In 
1880  the  namber  reported  was  1,286,586;  in 
1881,  707,155;  in  1882,  705,812,  and  now  701,- 
675.  There  are  twenty-foar  literary  and  thir- 
teen medical  colleges  connected  with  the  Dni- 
Tersity  of  the  State.  Of  these,  two  were  char- 
tered during  the  year  —  Oanisius  College,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Niagara  University,  at  Suspension 
Bridge.  There  are  under  the  visitation  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  277  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools,  com- 
])rising  about  86,000  pupils  and  1,400  teachers. 
The  instruction  of  common-school  teachers  was 
carried  on  in  96  academical  institutions,  in 
which  1,611  teachers  were  trained. 

Banks,  Insvaice,  SaitarMib.— Eight  new  banks 
of  discount  were  organized,  under  State  laws, 
during  the  year,  and  one  failed,  leaving  the  total 
number  eighty-four,  the  condition  of  which,  on 
October  1,  was  reported  as  follows : 


laamm  dniag 
Hm  fmr. 

Beaonroea 

$100,716,898 

21,761,700 

11,146,418 

118,914,968 

18,898,812 

$88,102,968 

Capital 

2,956.000 

1,488,716 

Sui|>lua  and  profits 

Due  depositors 

81.868,968 

Other  liabilitiea 

1,844,284 

Of  the  increase  in  capital,  $1,800,000  was  the 
result  of  the  conversion  of  banks  from  the  na- 
tional to  the  State  system.  On  the  first  day  of 
July  127  savings-banks  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department  Dur- 
ing the  year  one  new  savings  institution  was 
organized,  and  one  dosed  after  paying  its  lia- 
bilities in  full.  The  condition  of  these  sav- 
ings-banks on  the  day  named  was  as  follows : 


Resoureea 

Due  depoeitors 

Surplus  on  market  Talne  . . . . 

Other  liabilities 

Number  of  depoaltors 


$488,662,006  15 

420,881,007  88 

62,114,608  47 

716307  80 

1,119,612 


Um 


$28,683,425  49 

20,087,168  96 

2,957,654  24 

488,602  80 

62,994 


The  reports  made  July  1st  by  the  sixteen 
loan,  mortgage,  guarantee,  and  indemnity  com- 
panies doing  business  in  this  State  exhibit  the 
following  condition : 


Be9onrc«>s 

Capital  paid  in 

Surplus  and  profits 
Due  depoeitors  .. . . 
Other  liabilities.... 


$160,187,764  04 

18,687,000  88 

12,244,412  42 

125.288,170  17 


loc 


$20,879,220  90 

957,5(10  00 

2,890,(185  64 

20394.9H5  01 


9,229,860  921    •8,207,180  45 


•  Decrease. 


Sixteen  institutions  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
guaranteeing  of  personal  property,  witn  a  capi- 
tal  aggregating  $2,886,900,  were  under  tiie  su- 
pervision of  the  Banking  Department  on  the 
first  day  of  October. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  there  were  doing 
business  in  the  State  147  joint-stock  fire-insur- 
ance companies,  with  total  assets  of  $169,988,- 
924.56,  including  a  net  surplus  of  $51,978,- 
278.88;  fifteen  marine-insurance  companies, 
with  total  assets  of  $28,258,860.86,  including  a 
net  surplus  of  $4,440,141.69 ;  twenty-nine  life- 
insurance  companies,  with  total  assets  of  $449,- 
602,847.17,  including  surplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders of  $76,751,890.78 ;  and  seven  casualty 
insurance  companies,  with  total  assets  of  $8,- 
617,418.41,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $1,881,088.81. 
There  were  181  co-operative  insurance  associ- 
ations doing  business  in  the  State,  Jan.  1, 1888. 
Of  these  119  were  New  York  State  companies, 
and  12  were  organized  in  other  States;  the 
number  of  certificates  in  force  issued  by  these 
associations  was  448,296.  The  amount  of  se- 
curities on  deposit  with  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment July  Ist^  for  the  protection  of  policy-hold- 
ers insured  by  the  various  insurance  companies 
transacting  business  in  this  State,  was  m  the 
aggregate  $18,488,847.68,  as  follows: 

New  Toric  State  Ufb-lnsorance  eompaniea. $2,662,606  75 

Hew  York  eaaaalty-inanraoee  companies 801 ,567  78 

New  York  flre-inaoranoe  companies 1,698,000  00 

Jire-tnanrance  eompaniea  of  other  btatea 100  00 

Foreign  Insurance  eompaniea 8,681,17120 

Under  the  new  law  regulating  the  formation 
and  conduct  of  co-operative  insurance  associa- 
tions and  placing  them  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Insursnce  Department,  thirteen  such  as- 
sociations were  incorporated  in  the  State,  and 
five  organized  in  other  States  were  admitted  to 
transact  business  in  the  State.  A  number  of 
old  ones  went  out  of  existence.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Insurance  Department  was  ren- 
dered more  efficient  and  economical  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  clerks  being  reduced  from 
thirty  to  seventeen,  tiie  services  of  an  attorney 
being  dispensed  with,  and  the  annual  expense 
being  reduced  from  $48,650  to  $28,150. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  September 
80th  the  new  Railroad  Commission  caused  the 
greater  part  of  the  6,600  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  State  to  be  inspected,  investigated  seventy- 
five  complaints,  and  made  a  number  of  special 
inquiries  and  examinations,  the  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  a  voluminous  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1884.  Much  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  accidents,  their  causes,  and 
the  means  of  prevention. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  those  killed  or 
injured  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  this 
State  for  the  eight  months  ending  Sept.  80th : 


Paasengwa... 
Employes.... 
Other  persona 

Totals... 
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—  The  number  of    immtffrants  Over  3,600  men  were  in  camp  there  from  Jane 

landed  Ht  Castle  Garden  for  the  eleven  montha  16th  to  J11I7  SSth. 

ending  with  December  1st  w&s  872,183,  or  The  New  CiptM. — Work  on  the  new  Oapito] 

flS,4G4  less  than  fur  the  saine  months  in  1863.  at   Albany  progressed    favorablj   during   the 

The  estiraoted  nnraber  for  the  year  was  390,-  year.     The  rooms  desipied  for  the  Court  of 

000,  against  455,450  during  the  previoos  jear.  Appeals  in  the  east  end  of  the  building  were 

During  eleven  months  4,816  iminigrants  were  finished.     A  contract  wrs  made  on  the  IBth  of 

admitted  to  the  hospital  and  refuge  on  Ward's  June  for  the  oonslruction  of  the  sontheastern 

iziland,  of  which  STS  remained  tbere  on  the  staircase,  at  a  coat  of  $239,845.80,  and  it  is  ei- 

10th  of  December,  116  of  them  being  insane,  pected  to  be  completed  by  Sept.  16,  1884.    Tlie 

During  the  same  period  employment  was  found  old  Capitol  and  tlie  State  Library  bnildins  were 

for  27,480,   and   1,278   were  returned  to   the  remoTed  In  preparing  for  the  coDSlruotion  of 

countries  the;  left  as  incapable  of  supporting  the  eastern  approach  to  the  new  edifice.    The 

tbemaelves.    The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Im-  State  Library  and  Law  Library  were  temporari- 

migration  were  met  b;  9168,054,04,  collected  ly  provided  for  in  the  new  building,  iu  which 

by  the   United  States  Treasury  Department  permanent  rooms  for  them  are  to  be  ultimately 

from  tbe  vessels  landing  immigrants,  and  $88,-  fnmisbed.    When  the  new  commissioner  took 

203.51  appropriated  by  the  State.    There  was  charge  of  the  Capitol,  the  granite  and  brick 

also  (31,049.29  expended  for  repairs  of  State  walls  of  the  west  end  were  unflntshed.    This 

property  on  Ward's  island,  which  was  drawn  wing  eitends  201  feet  from  north  to  south, 

from  the  State  treasnry.  and  62  feet  from  east  to  west,  not  including 

Hrtlml  Guid>  —  The  militia  of  the  State,  tlie  space  designed  for  the  great  staircase,  7:9 

known  as  the  National  Guard,  consisted  on  the  by  G2  feet — all  comprising  about  one  fourth  of 


!tOth  of  September  of  11,56S  officers  and  en-  tbe  floor-space  of  the  building.     Before  tbe 

listed  men.    A  camp  of  iastmctjon  is  held  at  close  of  the  year  the  walls  were  completed  and 

Peeitakill  in  the  snmmer,  on  a  ground  contain-  roofed  over.    The  total  amount  expended  upon 

ing  one  hundred  acres,  and  leased  by  the  State  tbe  building  to  December  15th  was  $15,318,- 

at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,000.     The  lease  ex-  680.67.     The  amount  eipended  from  April  9[h 

pires  May  1,  1885,  and  the  State  has  the  privi-  to  December  15th  was  $900,481.23,  leaving  a 

legethen  of  parchawng  the  ground  for  $18,000.  balance  on  hand  at  the  latter  date  of  $99,518.- 
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77.    The  men  employed  daring  the  greater  oase  of  neglect  or  reflisal  to  pay  such  tax  within  fll- 

part  of  the  year  numbered  1,800  to  1,400.  ^J^  ^J\  ^^  ^^  Ij*  d»y  °?irlS*^J  ^^?'     ^  .u 
kA^wmmAmmi  Vmrmajm      A   awi^foi  j^^wrlr^i^^x^  ^#        *•  That,  HI  acoordaiioe  With  thc  deciBion  of  the 

AdtoMidiclL  FflfSll.--A  special  committee  of  Court  of  ippcala  in  the  case  of  the  people  againat  die 

toe  benate  was  appomteo,  under  a  resolution  Albany  Insurance  Company,  the  only  naitol  the  divl- 

adopted  May  2d,  to  ascertain  what  lands  could  dond  of  $15,626,500  in  stock  declared  March  S6, 18S1, 

be  bought,  and  at  what  prices,  adjacent  to  the  ^  he  estimated  as  the  basis  for  the  franchise  tax  im- 

forest-lands  alr^y  owned  by  the  State  in  the  ^X'^l-'^'^^^^^'^^'^^ 

Adirondack  wilderness,  with  a  view  to  preserv-  ^^e'  by  'the  company  since  the  kw  too£  effect,*^ June 

mg  such  forests  as  were  necessary  to  protect  i,  1880. 

the  sources  of  water-supply  in  that  region.    The       4.  Althoii|fh  this  last  part  of  the  dividend  does  not 

subject  was  one  on  which  there  was  consider-  »^o^^  to  six  per  centum  unon  the  then  camt*l  stock, 

•Kif  ^;a^ne<»:^^  ii»^«i^  ♦K«.  -^^^-m     T*  »«.  ..t^  J^^  I  concIudc  the  tax  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  quar- 

able  discussion  during  the  year.    It  was  said  fc,  of  a  miU  for  each  one  per  centum  of  such  di viSefKi, 

that  much  imury  had  already  been  done  by  the  because  the  entira  dividends  deckred  during  the  year, 

reckless  destruction  of  forests  by  lumbermen  including  the  cash  dividend,  make  together  more  than 

and  charcoal-burners,  and  by  fires  carelessly  ^^  V^^  centum  either  upon  the  original  capital,  $41,- 

w«li«^^T;"hT»^^P|^P"^'*  '^n  '*^:Trp^of*»43S A^JSJ'SXS^  for 

was  a  demand  that  the  State  acquire  control  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company's  stock, 

I  over  such  lands  as  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  under  the  principle  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dedaion 

in  a  wild  condition,  and  prevent  the  farther  in  the  people  against  the  Albany  Insurance  Companv, 

destruction  of    the  forests  within    the  area  can  be  taken  as  My  basU  formation  of  the  f^ 

which  fed  the  important  streams  of  the  State.  ^^^ItH^^^  ^dl'SC'^^^ 

The  acqmsition  of  lands  by  purchase,  and  the  acts,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  permanently  incnased 

appointment  of  a  commission  to  have  charge  in  value  since  1879,  but  has  been  exchanged  on  about 

of  them,  were  urged.     The  Senate  committee  the  basis  of  value  existing  in  November,  1879.    I  hold 

mg  the  lands  ahready  owned  by  the  State,  and  previous  earnings  of  the  company  are  not  a  basis  for 

establishing  a  public  park^^within  which  should  the  imposition^  this  franchise-tax. 
be  inclosed  all  that  it  was  desirable  to  protect.       6.  I  hold  that  no  part  of  the  dividend  of  158,858.50 

It  did  not,  however,  recommend  a  direct  pur-  ^»  ^^  stock  of  the  company  was  from  earning  or 

chaae  of  land  from'  private  ownen.  a,  it/w*.  ^uS^IS^iS^' "' ''"'^  ""^  "^ '" 
likely  to  fall  mto  the  hands  of  the  State  from       7.  i  Und  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 

non-payment  of  taxes,  as  much  had  already  defendant  the  said  sum  of  $118,718.66,  with  intereet 

done.     The  subject  is  one  on  which  the  Legis-  thereon  from  the  15th  day  of  January,  1882 ;  also,  the 

lature  of  1884  is  likely  to  act  S^^thtl^^L^e^^^dT^^^  ^^^^' 

lUsgnph  Mli«— In   a  suit  brought  by  the  ^nTthe  sumof°$2,887.76;  and  I  ^rect^d^ent  in 

State  agauist  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  favor  of  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  for  the ' 

Company  for  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  for  the  agsregate  sum  of  $161,938.98,  principal,  and  $16.- 

year  1881,  under  the  act  taxing  corporations  4«8.SS,  interests-making  a  total  of  $178,897.26,  with 

on  their  franchises  and  capital  stock,  a  decision  ~*^  "^^  ^  •***°°- 

was  rendered  by  the  referee,  Judge  Samuel  The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  issue  of 
Hand,  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  Jndg-  stock  by  the  Western  IJnion  Telegraph  Com- 
ment was  entered  in  favor  of  the  State  for  pany,  to  be  distributed  as  stock  dividends, 
$178,897.26.  The  referee  held  that^  which  was  made  in  1881,  was  decided  in  favor 
Under  the  new  tax  laws  the  company  must  pay  a  of  the  company  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
tax  upon  its  franchise  of  a  auarter-mill  for  each  one  per  the  2d  of  October 

cent  of  dividends  doclajed  during  the  yew,  computed        j  ^^  brought  against  the  Wentem  Union 

upon  its  whole  capital  stock,  and  not  merely  upon  that  ^  oum  »/i  vueti«  a((<uu«v  •  <«      ^«^  u  « *«v.* 

portion  of  such  oipital  invested  within  the  State,  as  Company  to  restram  the  issue  of  stock,  the 

claimed  by  the  defendant    He  followed  the  decision  special  term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 

of  theCourt  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  the  people  against  York  city  had  held  that  the  consolidation  with 

the  Albany  Insurance  Companjr.    The  ludjnnent  waa  the  other  companies  was  lawful,  and  the  issue 

only  for  taxes  due  in  1881,  and  mduded  $12,000  pen-  ^i.  „t.^^\,  4.^  ««„/-«•  4^1% ^t*  #..«.^i>:.<k.  ^^a  .^•^•«^ 

alty  for  non-payment  of  the  tax  on  the  dJman^of  ^^  ^^^  ^  P.^  ^^^  their  franchises  and  prop- 

the  Comptroller.    Other  taxea  due  the  State  from  the  erty  was  valid.    It  was  also  found  that  there 

WestemUnionCompany,  in  accordance  with  this  de-  was  no  conspiracy  in  the  case,  and  that  the 

cision,  make  the  total  amount  recoverable  from  the  stock  distributed  as  a  dividend  ^^  was  not  a 

new  and  different  system  of  taxation  upon  £e  de-  holders  "  of  the  capital  stock,  and  its  issue  was  a 
fendant,  as  to  taxes  for  State  purposes,  from  any  here-  proper  and  lawful  exercise  of  corporate  power 
tofore  existing  as  to  telegraph  companies  under  chap-  under  the  circumstances.  This  decision  was  re- 
tor  471  of  the  Uws  of  1858,  or  any  other  sutute ;  that  versed  at  the  General  Term  of  the  court,  and 
'  by  said  acts  the  said  defendant  was  subjected  to  a  tax  4.1^^  ^^^^  „^„  k^<Vv«^  ♦!.-.  n»n^  ^t  a  *v*«Aoia  /^«  an 
upon  its  ftanchise  for  State  purposes  of  one  quarter  *^®  ^^  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  an 
of  a  mUl  upon  the  whole  capital  stock  for  every  one  appeal  by  the  company  from  the  judgment  of  re- 
per  centum  of  dividend  declared  during  the  year  versid.  Judge  Earle,  in  rendering  the  decision, 
whenever  these  dividends  reached  six  per  centum,  and  gaid :  **  There  are  no  laws  in  this  State  prohib- 
not  merely  upon  that  portion  of  such  capital  invested  jj-j^g  the  making  of  a  stock  dividend,  and 
witnm  tois  otate.  al  •  i.i»  i*  v»  1^  •  11  ^^ 
2.  That  the  defendant  has  become  liable  to  pay  ten  tbere  is  no  public  policy  which,  m  a  1  cases, 
per  centum  of  said  tax  imposed  by  the  said  acts  in  condemns  such  dividends.    T^o  harm  is  done. 
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provided  the  dividend  is  not  a  mere  infla- 
tion." 

MisttllaBeMHi  taddorts.— On  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber the  one-handredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
banding of  the  American  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  celebrated  at  Newbarg.  There  was 
a  military  parade  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  a  naval  display  on  the  Hudson  river,  a 
general  decoration  daring  the  day  and  illnmi- 
nation  in  the  evening,  and  appropriate  literary 
and  festive  ceremonies. 

On  the  20th  of  December  a  new  railroad- 
bridge  across  the  Niagara  river,  constructed  on 
the  cantilever  principle,  was  opened.    (See  £n- 

OINBBBinO.) 

Loren  B.  Sessions,  who  had  long  been  un- 
der indictment  for  alleged  bribery  or  attempt 
to  bribe  a  member  of  the  Assembly  during  the 
senatorial  contest  of  1881,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  was  acquitted  at  Al- 
bany on  the  18th  of  October.  (See  ^'  Annual 
Cydopssdia,"  1881,  New  Yobk.  For  further 
details  of  affairs  of  New  York  city,  see  that 
title  in  this  volume.) 

HEW  YORK  CITTt  The  financial  condition 
of  the  city  of  New  York  has  somewhat  im- 
proved in  recent  years,  though  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  municipal  government  has 
steadily  increased.  The  total  amount  of  the 
funded  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $130,- 
680,570.84 ;  but  against  this  was  a  sinking  fund 
of  $38,134,544.96,  leaving  the  net  indebtedness 
at  $92,546,025.88— a  decrease  of  $3,595,922.70 
iot  the  year.  There  were  outstanding  $2,958,- 
600  of  the  revenue  bonds  of  the  year,  which 
are  issued  in  anticipation  of  receipts  from  taxes. 
The  total  amount  of  these  bonds  issued  during 
the  year  was  $16,824,800,  against  $19,247,300 
in  1882;  and  the  redemptions  amountea  to 
$18,371,200  for  the  issues  of  the  year,  and  $4,- 
962,600  for  those  of  previous  years  which  were 
all  taken  up.  Stocks  and  bonds  falling  due  in 
1884  amount  to  $10,469,631.87.  The  credit  of 
the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  in- 
stallment of  '^  additional  water  stock  "  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,  issued  on  account  of  the 
new  aqueduct,  redeemable  in  thirty  and  paya- 
ble in  fifty  years,  with  3  per  cent,  interest,  was 
promptly  taken  at  a  premium  of  1^  per  cent ; 
loans  on  revenue  bonds  have  been  effected  at 
2i  per  cent  Receipts  for  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  bonds  amounted  to  $9,- 
061,252.56  for  the  year,  and  payments  from 
it  to  $7,891,061.89,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,- 
170,190.67.  Receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  interest  were  $2,763,199.37; 

Payments,  $2,679,528.20 ;  balance,  $83,671.17. 
he  receipts  of  the  city  treasury  for  the  year, 
including  a  balance  of  $3,390,884.55  from  the 
previous  year,  and  $20,998,866.70  from  the  is- 
sue of  bonds,  were  $56,908,291.78 ;  the  pay- 
ments were  $54,262,086.89,  including  $18,364,- 
734.40  for  bonds  redeemed^  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,646,104.89.  The  total  cash  in  the  treas- 
ury from  all  balances  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  $3,899,966.73.  The  tax-levy  of  the  year 
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was  $29,167,029.81,  and  the  general  tax-rate 
was  2*29  per  cent,  on  $1,249,524,258  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  2*0324 
per  cent  on  $27,152,906  valuation  of  personal 
property  of  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
city,  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  State 
purposes,  except  on  real  estate.  The  amount 
of  taxes  collected  up  to  December  81st  was 
$24,338,510.97,  on  which  a  rebate  of  $148,- 
257.72  was  allowed  for  payment  before  No- 
vember Ist  The  total  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty for  the  year  was  $1,276,677,164,  an  in- 
crease of  $48,200,765.67  over  the  previous 
year.  The  total  appropriations  for  the  year 
1884,  as  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apporitionment,  on  estimates  from  the  differ- 
ent departments,  amount  to  $34,046,165.60, 
being  an  increase  of  $3,869,880  over  those  of 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  full  amount,  $21,- 
208,885.39  is  apportioned  by  specific  provisions 
of  law,  and  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  full  city 
budget  for  1884,  compared  with  that  of  1883 
and  with  the  estimates,  is  as  follows : 


OBncn  AND  PURPOSIS. 


MRyoralt7 

Common  Coanoll 

FioAiice  Deparunant 

SUtetazas 

Interest  on  city  debt 

Bedemptlon  of  city  debt. . . 
Armories  and  drin-roomft.. 

Rents  (leases  In  force) 

Jadflfments 

Law  Department 

Public  works 

Public  Parks 

Charities  and  Corrections.. 

Health 

Police 

Street-oleoniner 

Fire 

Taxes  and  asseBSments.. . . 

Board  of  Edocation 

City  College 

Printing,  etc 

CitTcoorta 

Judiciary 

Coroners 

Sheriff. 

Election  

Preserration  of  records  . . . 

Hiscellaneons 

Asyloms,  etc 

Evacuatlon-Day 


AUoivwIiD 
1688. 


XMUn. 

80,000 

69.2M 

90G,500 

8.918,970 

8,092,857 

490,574 

80.750 

fi8,675 

160,000 

149,078 

i,ft54,900 

782,000 

1,500,000 

408,207 

8,420,180 

1,«K)0,000 

l,.'i85,745 

106,700 

8,760,000 

186,000 

198,700 

829.700 

808.916 

60.000 

60,000 

188,7K6 

28..*50 

148,242 

1,020,958 


AikcdAir 

In  1884. 


DelUm 

80,000 

84,600 

214,260 

4,262,677 

8,106,884 

678,179 

80,760 

68,066 

260,000 

149,828 

3,996,680 

1,107,600 

2,107,627 

740,709 

8,888,018 

1,184,687 

1,686,129 

109,200 

4,481,960 

18^00O 

208,200 

886,046 

892,199 

60.000 

60.000 

168,400 

60^ 

186,428 

l,lia686 

20,000 


Total 80,676,786  86,268,876 

Deduct  general  ftmd 


Total  ofthedty  budget  for  1884 82,046,165 


AllOWMllB 

1864. 


DolUn. 

80,00<> 

70.260 

288,500 

4^252,677 

8,010,9 1 7 

667,660 

80,760 

68,066 

250,000 

148,678 

2,777,066 

669,800 

1,774,106 

411,167 

8,601,684 

1,060,000 

1,686,129 

109,200 

4,481,950 

185,000 

204.400 

827.900 

892,816 

60,000 

72,000 

202,981 

46,725 

496,841 

1,094,749 

80,000 


84,046,166 
2,000,000 


Ginenl  Stattodci.— The  estimated  cost  of  new 
hnildings,  for  which  plans  were  filed  in  the 
Bailding  Borean,  for  the  year,  was  (43,214,- 
846,  the  nnmber  of  hnildings  being  2,748. 
This  was  an  increase  of  141  in  the  nnmber  of 
buildings,  and  a  decrease  of  $1,578,840  in  the 
aggregate  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  cost  of  idterations  in  old  structnres 
for  which  plans  were  filed  was  $4,640,885, 
against  $4,267,181  for  the  previous  year.  The 
growth  in  building  operations  for  ten  years  is 
shown  in  the  following : 
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Tmt. 

1874 $1«,867,4U 

1875 18,246,870 

1876 16,90a,880 

1S77 i:i,86a,ll4 

1878 ia,2l9,680 


1879. $32^7^22 

18S0. 29,11^885 

1881 48,891,8U0 

1882 44«798,186 

1888 48,214^6 


Total  ten  7«m |262,4M,4M 

The  namber  of  fires  occarring  doriog  the 
year  was  2,168,  against  2,001  in  1882;  the 
losses  by  fire  amounted  to  $3,517,326,  a  de- 
crease of  $678,640  from  the  previous  year. 
The  average  loss  for  each  fire  was  less  than  for 
seventeen  years  preceding.  A  school  of  in- 
straction  has  been  established  in  the  Fire  De- 
partment One  new  company  was  organized 
to  man  a  floating  engine,  the  most  powerfdl 
fire-boat  in  existence,  125  feet  long  and  25  feet 
beam.  Five  engine  and  two  hook-and-ladder 
companies  were  equipped  with  a  second  set  of 
apparatus.  The  police  force  of  the  city  num- 
bered 2,783  men  on  the  Slst  of  December. 

The  average  number  of  persons  under  the 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  during  the  year  was  11,334.  The 
health  statistics  of  the  city  were  unusually  fa- 
vorable. The  number  of  deaths  was  33,968,  a 
decrease  of  3,966  from  the  previous  year.  The 
deaths  in  tenement-houses  were  18,041 ;  502 
persons  died  in  the  rivers  and  streets.  There 
were  three  judicial  hangings.  Violence  caased 
1,325  deaths;  small -pox,  12;  measles,  716; 
•diphtheria,  709;  typhus  fever,  15;  typhoid  fe- 
ver, 470;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  227;  di- 
arrhoea (among  children  under  five  years  old), 
2,867 ;  diarrhcea  (all  ages),  3,393 ;  alcoholism, 
218;  phthisis,  5,260;  heart-disease,  1,690; 
pneumonia,  3,158;  solar  heat,  83;  apoplexy, 
524 ;  Bright's  disease,  1,845.  Of  chiloren  un- 
der 1  year,  8,724  died ;  under  2  years,  10,246 ; 
under  3  years,  13,720.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  more  than  90  years  old  died,  among 
them  3  men  and  17  women  who  were  more 
than  100  years  old.  There  were  61  homi- 
cides. One  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons — 
134  men  and  27  women — committed  suicide. 
Thirty -four  persons  were  accidentally  poisoned. 
Forty-three  persons  were  accidentally  suffo- 
cated. The  following  is  the  record  of  conta- 
gious diseases : 

1883. 


Scarlet  fever 

Diphtheria 

Typhoid  fever 

TyphoB  fever 

Cerebro-sptnal  menlngitiB. 

Measles 

Small-pox 


8,S20 
2,090 
1,878 

71 

289 

8,828 

28 


The  number  of  births  recorded  was  28,972 ; 
marriages,  11,556;  against  27,321  of  the  former, 
and  11,085  of  the  latter,  in  1882. 

DefalcadMs  li  Pibflc  OfllcfBi — In  tbe  early  part 
of  April  it  was  discovered  that  a  defalcation 
had  occurred  in  the  Finance  Department  of 
the  city.  Evidence  was  found  among  the  pa- 
pers of  a  deceased  coupon-clerk,  WiUiam  B. 
Carroll,  that  there  had  been  a  practice  going 
on  for  some  time  of  leaving  paid  coupons  un- 


canceled, and  then  selling  them  to  brokers  to 
be  again  presented  for  payment  On  the  14Ui 
of  May  the  comptroller,  Allan  Campbell,  made 
a  report  to  the  mayor  on  the  subject,  in  which, 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the  chief 
book-keeper  of  the  department,  he  placed  the 
loss  at  $148,630.  It  was  his  conclusion  that 
the  frauds  began  in  July,  1879,  and  were  car- 
ried on  by  Carroll  alone  until  his  death  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882. 

A  report  made  to  the  mayor  on  May  19th 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  after  a  brief 
investigation,  put  the  total  loss  at  $169,460,  of 
which  $10,980  was  credited  to  the  year  1879, 
$17,257.50  to  1880,  $66,732.50  to  1881,  and 
$74,540  to  1882.  The  commissioners  criticised 
the  methods  of  the  comptroller's  office,  and 
intimated  that  their  investigation  had  been 
obstructed  rather  than  assisted  by  the  officials 
of  the  Finance  Department.  On  the  4th  of 
June  Comptroller  Campbell  addressed  a  note 
to  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  requesting 
that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  be 
made.  In  the  mean  time  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  directed  an 
examination  to  be  made  by  a  special  commit- 
tee. This  occupied  several  weeks,  and  a  report 
was  made  in  which  the  lax  methods  of  the 
office  were  criticised,  and  the  theory  was  an- 
nounced that  the  frauds  had  been  conducted 
by  Carroll  alone  by  means  of  counterfeit  con- 
pons.  Attached  to  the  report  were  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Buolved.  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ci^  and 
County  of  New  York  be  and  is  hereby  required  toj|ive 
a  bona  for  the  finithful  discharige  of  the  duties  or  his 
office  in  the  sum  of  $200,000.  with  two  or  more  suffi- 
cient sureties  to  justify  in  double  the  amount,  under 
oath,  before  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  due 
notice  to  the  corporation  counsel. 

Betolvtd,  That  the  system  of  acoountdng  pursued  in 
the  Finance  Department  is  inefficient,  insufficient,  and 
in  violstion  of  tne  charter. 

Besolved^  That  the  directions  of  the  charter  that 
reflate  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  dtj 
funds  form  a  safe  system  of  finance ;  that  through  their 
violation  has  the  city  suifered  by  official  defalca- 
tions, and  that  their  strict  observance,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Common  Council,  will  be  ample  guarantee 
against  any  loss  in  the  f\iture. 

Ruolvedy  That,  entertaining  no  question  of  the  legal 
liability  of  one  or  more  of  the  municipal  maglstratos 
during  any  period  of  the  three  years'  process  of  Will- 
iam fi.  Carroll's  defalcations,  for  the  whole  or  poit 
thereof,  it  is  hereby  referred  to  the  corporation  coun- 
sel, unaor  the  evidence,  to  institute  such  action  and 
take  such  legal  prooeeaings  against  any  one  or  more 
such  magistrates  as  he  s£sdl  be  advised  can  be  sus- 
tained at  law. 

The  grand  jury,  having  failed  in  an  effort 
to  secure  the  aid  of  expert  accountants  from 
certain  banks  of  the  city,  accomplished  little 
in  the  way  of  an  investigation.  It  made  a  pre- 
sentment, however,  with  these  suggestions : 

1.  That  if  the  payments  of  the  city  coupons  had 
been  made  by  a  responsible  bank  or  trust  company, 
as  was  formerly  the  practice,  no  loss  could  have  ac- 
crued to  the  city. 

2.  That  if  the  payments  for  coupons  hod  been  made 
by  the  City  Chamberlun  as  formerly,  the  city  would 
have  been  protected  ftom  loss  by  the  large  Dond  cf 
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the  chamberlain,  which  the  jury  believe  would  apply  adopted  a  resolation  reqaesting  the  mayor  to 

*®«®'^.^®^5^"^H'"Sll'               *v  *      1  appoint  a  committee  of  citizens  to  act  with 

indebtednesa  other  than  in  rerfatered  form,  and  they  apon  its  leasibility,  the  probable  cost  of  the 

recommend  the  conversion  ot  all  outstanding  coupon  aqueduct,  and  the  time  necessary  to  carry  the 

bonds  into  registered  stook.                      , .        ^  plan  into  exeontion.    The  mayor  appointed  as 

4.  From  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  they  -„^i.  committee  the  Hon  O  B  Potter  John  T 

believe  that  the  Kystem  knd  methods  of  booK-keeping  A^^^^wnifcn!   n^^5*    A  « J^^    TP«^    -n^' 

in  the  comptroller'a  office  can   and  should  be  so  Agnew,   William  Dowd,  Amos  h.  U-no,  and 

changed  and  improved  as  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  Hugh  N.  Camp.    Public  hearings  were  given, 

late  coupon  frauds  an  impoosibility.  and  the  sabject  of  the  necessity  of  increasing 

On  the  26th  of  July  Comptroller  Campbell  the  water-supply,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Croton 

resigned  his  office  on  account  of  broken  health,  valley  sources,  and  the  merits  of  the  new  aqne- 

The  resignation  was  accepted  and  took  effect  duct  scheme  was  fully  investigated.    A  report 

August  1st.    On  the  8d  of  the  same  month  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  7tn  of 

the  mayor  appointed  his  private  secretary,  Beth  March,  the  conclusions  of  which  were : 

H.  Grant,  to  the  vacant  office.    The  Commis-  l.  That  the  Croton  water-shed  is  the  amplest  and 

sioners  of  Accounts  made  a  second  and  more  ni<»t  available  source  of  supplv  for  the  city's  wants. 

exu,nded  investigation  of  the  j«upon  frauds.  ^oS'^orof^lJlrd^Z^dt^CT.iS?^: 

snbmittmg  a  report  on  the  8th  of  October,  diately. 

Their  examination  covered  the  period   from  s.  That  a  storsffe  reservoir  or  reservoirs  should  be 

1872  to  1882  inclusive,  and  the  fraudulent  over-  constructed  of  suitable  capacity  to  provide  against  all 

payment  of  coupons,  beginning  in  1874,  was  emergencies,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  tbr  the 

fouml  to  amount  to  $164,699.  '^  TlStewo^rkSf  constructing  this  aq^^^ 
^  in  the  montn  ot  beptember  other  irregnlan-  storage  reservoir  or  reservobs  should  be  surrounded 
ties  were  discovered  in  the  Water  Register's  wiUi  such  safeguards  as  would  insure  immediate  con- 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  struction,  and  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  city, 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  Arrears  in  the  Finance  A  carefully  prepared  bill  was  also  submitted, 
Department.  Two  arrests  were  made  in  these  which,  with  some  modifications,  was  that 
cases,  and  indictments  were  found  but  not  passed  by  the  Legislature.  (See  Nbw  Tobk 
tried  during  the  year.  Two  clerks  and  the  Stats,  Legislative  Action,)  Strong  effort* 
auditor  in  the  comptroller's  office  had  been  were  made  to  prevent  the  change  in  the  bill 
dismissed  for  negligence  in  connection  with  the  which  took  from  the  mayor  the  appointment 
coupon  frauds,  but  the  entire  result  of  the  of  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  but  without  avail, 
manifold  efforts  at  investigation  was  nnsatis-  The  commission,  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
factory.  Finally,  in  November,  a  special  grand  the  Legislature,  was  organized  in  August,  and 
Jury  was  called  for  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  began  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  a 
Terminer,  and  was  charged  by  Chief-Justice  new  aqueduct  and  an  enlarged  storage  reser- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Noah  Davis  to  make  voir  in  the  Croton  valley.  At  the  first  regular 
inquiry  into  all  aliegatious  of  fraud  and  dere-  meeting  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
liction  in  the  city  departments,  and  of  malfeas-  submitted  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
ance  in  office  under  the  city  government.  At  at  Quaker  Bridge,  and  for  an  aqueduct  from 
the  special  request  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  the  site  of  the  dam  to  the  Harlem  river,  near 
district  attorney,  $20,000  was  included  in  the  High  Bridge,  upon  the  line  known  as  the 
city  appropriations  for  1884  to  cover  the  ex-  **  Hudson  river  route."  That  route  met  with 
pense  of  expert  assistance  iu  this  inquiry,  which  serious  opposition  from  property-owners 
was  going  on  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Two  throughout  almost  its  entire  length,  and  the 
changes  had  occurred  in  the  office  of  district  commissioners  finally  came  to  a  unanimous 
attorney  since  the  question  of  this  inquiry  decision  upon  a  modification  of  the  '*  Hudson 
came  up.  The  Hon.  John  McKeon,  the  in-  river  route."  The  commissioners  likewise 
cnmbent  of  the  office,  died,  and  Wheeler  H.  unanimously  determined  to  build  the  aqueduct 
Peckham  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  of  a  size  equal  to  a  fourteen-foot  cylinder, 
succeed  him  on  the  30th  of  November.  After  The  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
holding  the  office  little  more  than  a  week,  Mr.  Works  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  on  the  plan 
Peckham  concluded  that  the  state  of  his  health  submitted  by  him,  was  as  follows : 

would  not  permit  him  to  carry  on  its  arduous    Dtm  and  r^serroin |4,ooo,ooo 

duties  at  such  a  time,  and  he  resigned  on  the  i^wi  ^^  <>'  sqneduct  from  dtm  to  Harlem    ^^^^^ 

9th  of  December.    On  the  following  day  Peter  «,^?^*t'tJrnn%725^'H*^^Sri^^^^^                  '•*''''^ 

B.  Olney  was  appointed  to  the  place.  foot sas^ooo 

Hew  Miedift— The  subject  of  an  increased  ^*ifa?t,S**Ae?!rljw^?.?!*^^^^                     mjm 

water-supply  for  the  city  occupied  much  at-  4,000  feet  of  ifra  siphons  aarmMiuiiitt^^ 

tention  during  the  year.    The  matter  had  been    _ •* ••*•*> ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • Vti'^ 

1    ..       °  "j    « .v^   n^        •     •      ^r    Oate-houMS  connected  with  siphons 100,000 

several  times  urged    by  the  UOmmiSSloner  OI  qISS  feet  of  aqnedact  from  ManhJittan  Tilley  to 

Public  Works,  and  in  1882  he  had  submitted      Central  Park,  it  $»o M6,wo 

to  the  mayor  a  plan  for  a  new  aqueduct,  pre-  ^^JS^SJ"".*".^.  '^!'!''^,^.!^^.^'^.T.      100,000 

pared  by  the  Cnief  Engineer  of  the  Croton  Fonr waate^gates VetweendamMd H»iem              80,000 

Aqueduct.    The  State  Senate  early  in  January         i^tai $ti,4eo,MO 
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The  modification  of  the  route  by  the  oommift-  unpaid,  and  the  questions  involved  were  still 

sioners,  and  the  increase  of  rock-tunneling,  in  court.    The  agreement  made  in  November, 

woutfl  somewhat  enhance  the  cost  of  excava-  1881,  by  the  directors  of  the  three  companies, 

tion,  but  would  reduce  that  of  land-damage,  whereby  t^ey  were  to  be  merged  into  one,  the 

Expert  opinions  as  to  the  cost  of  the  propo^  stock  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Bailroad  to 

Quaker  Bridge  dam,  and  the  time  necessary  be  replaced  by  tirst-preferred  stock  of  the  Man- 

for  its  construction,  varied  widely.  hattan  Company  and  that  of  the  Metropolitan 

Opnlag  ef  the  EMtRherBrt^get—On  the  24th  by  second- preferred  stock  of  the  same  cor- 

of  May  the  great  suspension-bridge  connecting  poration,  was  still  io  litigation,  certain  stock* 

the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  across  nolders  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  having 

the  East  river,  was  formally  opened,  with  ap*  brought  suit  to  have  it  set  aside,  and  obtained 

propriate  ceremonies,  and  was  delivered  into  an  injunction  pending  the  trial  of  the  action, 

the  charge  of  the  two  cities  by  the  Board  of  In  a  suit  against  the  Manhattan  and  New  York 

Trustees,  who  had  had  the  supervision  of  its  companies  for  damage  to  private  property  in 

construction.    By  the  subsequent  action  of  the  front  of  which  the  structure  of  the  latter  line 

authorities  it  was  continued  under  the  control  was  setup,  it  was  decided  that  the  plaintiff  could 

of  the  same  board.    At  first  only  the  drives  recover.    A  scheme  for  an  underground  rail- 

and  footway  were  opened  to  passengers,  and,  road  beneath  Broadway  to  Union  Square,  and 

the  legal  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be-  thence  northward  by  two  lines,  to  be  known 

ing  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  no  authority  as  the  Arcade  Railway,  has  been  formed  and 

to  make  any  part  of  it  free,  tolls  were  charged ;  urgently  advocated. 

the  rate  for  foot-passengers  being  one  cent,       New  Pariu* — In  accordance  with  an  act  of 

and  for  teams  from  five  to  twenty  cents,  ac-  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  a  commission  was 

cording  to  size.    Later  in  the  year  the  railroad  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  select  and  locate 

was  opened,  trains  of  two  cars  each  being  run  lands  for  public  parks  in  the  twenty-third  and 

by  the  cable  system  of  traction,  and  a  fare  of  twenty-fourth  wards  of  the  dty,  north  of  the 

five  cents  for  each  passenger  being  charged.  Harlem  river.      The  commission  made  a  re- 

At  first  the  footway  was  used  by  great  num-  port  to  the  Legislature  of  1884,  accompanied 

hers  of  people,  and  on  the  80th  of  May  a  panic  by  a  bill  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  the 

was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  woman  at  the  stair*  necessary  territory  by  the  dty.     The  tracts 

way  leading  from  the  New  York  approach  to  selected  were  an  area  of  1,070  acres  bordering 

the  central  span,  during  which  twelve  persons  on  the  line  of  Yonkers,  to  be  known  as  Van 

were  crushed  to  death,  and  thirty-five  others  Cortlandt  Park;  an  area  of  658  acres  on  the 

were  injured.    After  the  novelty  wore  away,  Bronx  river,  to  be  called  Bronx  Park ;  and 

no  trouble  was  occasioned  by  crowded.  1,700  acres  at  Pelham  Bay,  on  Long  Island 

(For.  an  account  of  this  undertaking,  see  En-  Sound,  some  distance  beyond  the  present  lim- 

oiNSBsbro,  in  the  present  volume.)  its  of  the  city.    These  were  to  be  connected 

EracaattariHy. — The  one-hundredth  anniver-  by  broad  parkways,  that  from  Van  Cortlandt 
sary  of  the  final  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  to  Bronx  Park  being  600  feet  wide  and  one 
British  troops,  which  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  mile  in  length,  and  that  from  Bronx  to  Pel- 
25th  of  November,  was  celebrated  on  the  f  ol-  ham  Bay  Park  400  feet  wide  and  24  miles  long, 
lowing  day.  There  was  a  military  and  civic  A  smaller  space  of  186  acres,  to  be  known  as 
parade,  in  which  the  President  of  the  United  Crotona  Park,  was  selected  below  this  series,  to 
States  and  other  proojinent  Federcd  officers,  be  connected  with  Bronx  Park  by  a  parkway, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  his  staff,  the  Two  smaller  spaces,  of  88  and  25  acres  re- 
Governors  of  sever^  other  of  the  original  thir-  spectively,  and  to  be  known  as  Claremont  and 
teen  States,  and  the  mayor  and  other  officers  St  Mary's  Parks,  were  located  still  nearer  the 
of  the  city  participated.  There  was  also  a  Harlem  river.  It  was  estimated  that  the  entire 
parade  of  steamers  and  tug-boats  in  the  harbor,  area  selected,  8,800  acres,  could  be  acquired  at 
A  bronae  statue  of  Washin^on  was  unveiled  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  per  acre,  and  it  was 
on  the  steps  of  the  sub-Treasury  building,  said  that  their  natural  attractions  were  such 
where  an  address  was  delivered  by  George  that  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  imme- 
WiUiam  Curtis,  and  the  celebration  closed  with  diate  embellishment.  The  park  on  Pelham 
banquets  and  illuminations  in  the  evening.  Bay,  with  its  islands,  coast  indentations,  and 

BapM  Tnufllt — Near  the  end  of  the  year  a  picturesque  views,  it  was  claimed,  would  excel 
new  Commission  was  appointed  by  ^e  mayor  any  pleasure-ground  in  the  world  for  beauty 
under  the  rapid  transit  act  of  1875,  to  con-  and  nealthfnlness.  Regard  was  had  in  the  se- 
sider  plans  for  additional  lines  of  railroad  in  lection  for  the  purposes  of  public  reservoirs, 
the  city.  The  cable  system  of  propulsion  and  parade-grounds,  botanical  and  zo5loffiea]  gar- 
the  use  of  improved  motors  were  prominent  dens,  and  a  site  for  great  fairs  or  exhibitions, 
subjects  of  consideration,  as  well  as  new  routes  The  bill  submitted  to  the  Legislature  author- 
proposed  for  surface  and  elevated  roads.  izes  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of 

The  affairs  of  the  existing  elevated  roads  New  York  to  take  possession  of  the  pieces  of 

were  subject  to  considerable  litigation.    The  land  located  for  parks,  and  to  make  applica- 

taxes  assessed  by  the  city  for  five  years  suoces-  tion  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of 

aively,  amounting  to  $2,286,886.82,  remained  estimate.    On  the  confirmation  of  the  report 
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of  the  oommiflsioners,  the  mayor,  etc.,  are  Maoh  diBsatiBfaotion  with  the  manicipal  ad- 
anthorized  to  take  possessioD  of  the  property,  ministration  was  developed  daring  the  year  in 
and  keep  the  same  open  as  puhlic  parks.  The  consequence  of  the  frauds  that  were  exposed 
mayor,  etc.,  within  four  months  after  the  con-  in  some  of  the  departments,  and  charges  of 
firmation  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  corrnption  and  extravagance.  On  the  meet- 
are  required  to  pay  for  the  property  taken  tor  ing  of  the  Legislature  of  1884,  the  question  of 
the  parks,  and  to  issue  city  four  per  cent  bonds  charter  reform  was  again  agitated,  and  two 
to  produce  the  money  required.  committees,  one  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the 

Qtj  PMItlcii — Franklin  Edson  was  elected  Assembly,  set  about  investigating  the  condition 

Mayor  of  New  York  in  1882  through  a  union  of  the  city  government, 

of  the  three  Democratic  factions  known  as  NEW  ZEALABfDt    bee  Austbalia  and  Polt- 

Tammany,  Irving  HaU,  and  the  Oouoty  De-  hbsia,  p.  87. 

mocracy,  against  a  citizens'  movement  whose  NICABAGIJiy  a  republic  of  Central  America, 

candidate  was  William  Dowd.    The  mayor's  The  President  is  Dr.  Adan  Cdrdenas.     His 

appointments,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  Cabinet,  in  1888,  was  composed  of  the  foUow- 

were  avowedly  determined  by  the  necessity  of  ing  ministers:  Finance,  War.  and  Navy,  OoL 

securing  for  tiiem  the  approval  of  the  Board  J.  Elizondo ;  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr. 

of  Aldermen,  whose  members  were  in  a  pecul-  F.  Delgadillo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  F.  Cas- 

iar  sense  the  representatives  of  the  various  lo-  tUlon ;  Interior,  Sefior  J.  Chamorro. 

cal  political  factions.    He  made  an  effort  to  se-  FtauuMe. — ^The  income  in  1882  was  $1,639,000, 

cure  action  from  the  Legislature  which  would  while  the  outlay  was  $1,610,000.    The  national 

give  the  mayor  the  power  of  appointment  and  indebtedness  is  altogetner  internal,  and  does 

removal  of  heads  of  departments  untrammeled,  not  exceed  $700,000,  in  the  shape  of  fundable 

but,  not  succeeding  in  this,  he  professed  to  act  bonds,  for  which  the  import  duties  are  mort- 

on  the  principle  of  making  the  best  of  the  ex-  gaged,  while  $222,000  are  payable  in  cash.    In 

isting  situation,  and  avoiding  contentions  with  1888  the  debt  amounted  to  $920,258.     The 

the  aldermen.    His  appointments  throughout  amount  of  duties  collected  by  the  custom-house 

the  year  provoked  criticism,  on  the  ground  in  the  fiscal  year  1881-'82  was  $1,275,507, 

that  they  aimed  at  satisfying  the  demands  of  against  $906,156  in  1880*'81. 

all  factions,  so  far  as  they  could  be  reconciled,  KallrsadSi — ^There  were  in  operation  in  1882 

rather  than  promoting  the  highest  efficiency  about  55  kilometres  of  railroad,  and  18  were 

of  the  public  service.  then  being  built 

During  the  political  canvass  of  the  autumn  Tstographi. — The  number  of  offices  in  1882 
an  effort  to  unite  the  Democratic  factions  was  26;  the  length  of  lines,  777  miles,  with 
failed,  so  far  as  delegates  to  the  State  Conven-  800  miles  of  wire.  There  were  dispatched 
tion  were  concerned  but  they  all  supported  that  year  64,544  private  telegrams,  ana  16,601 
the  general  ticket  The  city  knd  county  nomi-  were  sent  by  the  Government  There  was  col- 
nations  they  divided  so  as  to  agree  on  a  com-  lected  the  sum  of  $18,788 ;  and  spent,  $20,789. 
mon  ticket,  but  in  regard  to  legislative  and  PMtil  Serrke* — The  number  of  post-offices  in 
aldermanio  nominations  they  were  divided.  1882  was  18;  expresses,  79;  and  postal  agen- 
(See  New  Yosk  State,  Political  Canvam,)  A  oies,  8.  There  passed  through  the  post-office 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  Republicans  of  the  177,109  private  fetters,  87,278  Gtovemmentdis- 
city  was  formed  and  carried  out  during  the  year,  patches,  21,666  postal-cards,  89,001  registered 
It  was  devised  by  a  Committee  of  Eighteen,  letters,  424,955  newspapers,  and  515  sample 
formed  partly  from  the  existing  City  Central  packages;  together,  645,919  items  of  mail  mat- 
Committee  and  partly  of  persons  outside  the  ter,  producing  an  income  of  $9,282,  and  in- 
old  organization.  The  plan  included  a  full  en-  volving  an  outlay  of  $15,344. 
rollment  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  city  in  CMumrce* — ^There  entered  Nicaraguan  porta 
the  several  Assembly  districts  and  the  choice  in  1882  altogether  218  vessels,  measuring 
of  delegates  to  a  County  Committee,  members  256,000  tons,  and  comprising  156  steamers,  8 
of  district  committees,  enrolling  officers  and  of  which  navigated  under  the  German  flag,  2 
inspectors  for  the  next  year,  and  delegates  to  being  men-of-war,  and  57  sailing-vessels,  of 
all  conventions  by  the  persons  thus  enrolled,  whidi  11  were  German. 
Under  the  old  organization,  in  order  to  vote 


at  primary  meetings,  the  voter  was  obliged  to  

join  an  association,  sign  its  constitution,  and  i87iw.76 

pledge  himself  to  snpport  all  candidates  of  the  i877-*78 

party  regularly  nommated.     Under  the  new  ]^^ 
plan  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  enrolled  un- 


Inpoi^ 


$1.»8S.0OO 
8,181,000 

8,98«,ono 

8,802,000 


Export. 


$8,888,000 
2,Wfi,000 
8,706,000 
4,088,000 


der  a  declaration  of  intention  to  act  with  the  The  products  chiefly  exported  were :  India- 
Republican  party.  The  enrollment  took  place  rubber,  14,000  quintals  of  lOli  pounds  Ameri- 
after  the  election  in  November,  and  reenilted  can,  worth  $800,000 ;  7,800,000  pounds  of  cof- 
in  placing  28,454  names  on  the  rolls,  some-  fee,  worth  $580,000;  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
thing  more  than  twice  the  membership  of  the  fustic,  indigo,  skins,  hides,  and  cedar-wood, 
old  associations,  but  much  less  than  half  the  Intersccaalc  Caul. — The  following  is  a  trans- 
ordinary  Republican  vote  of  the  city.  lation  of  the  law  adopted  in  October,  1888,  by 
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the  Nicaragaan  Coiiffress,  for  the  purpose  of  t^X  P<»M>^on  or  colony  there.    The  color  for  this 

obtaining  a  joint  guarantee  from  &e  Central  f"^  ^  ^^  while  the  Btipulation  that  neitl^r  of  the 

4        •    ®     i.  A t:  u  ~. -«:-*  :«  ,v««,««4.  two  govemmeDtB  should  colonue  any  part  of  Central 

American  states  which  may  assist  in  promot-  America  is  moat  conspicuous,  the  deSaration  of  Su- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Nicaragnan  Canal :  Henry  Bulwer  prior  to  the  exchan^  of  the  latifiGatioiia 

Abtiglb  L  The  Government  is  authorized  to  unite  of  the  treaty  sUtes  that  "  her  Majes^  does  not  under- 
stand the  engagements  of  that  convention  to  apply  to 
jja  settlement  at  Honduras  or  its  depend- 

_    _  This  declaration  can  not  be  held  to  author- 

capitafemployed  in  ite  construction,  whidi  shall  not  im  the  subsequent  ooloni«ation  by  her  Majesty's  Got- 

exceed  $76,000,000.    This  guarantee  shall  last  twenty  emment  of  a  territory  as  huge  as  three  of  our  smaller 

vears  from  the  date  on  which  the  canal  shall  be  com-  States.    The  declaration  was  made  not  to  change  or 

pleted  and  opened  to  traffic.  vary  the  treaty,  but  of  abundant  caution  that  it  might 

Akt.  II.  The  Government  is  consequentiy  author-  ^ot  be  misunderstood.    The  meaning  of  the  declara- 

ized  to  guarantee  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  net  upon  tio^ii  ^o  think,  is  that  a  mere  settlement  of  British 

$20,000,000  of  the  capital  fixed  by  the  previous  arti-  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany  and  log- 

de,  either  in  association  with  other  governments,  in  ^ood  at  Honduras  under  Spanish- American  sover- 

the  event  of  their  guaranteeing  the  same  rate  of  in-  eigntv  was  not  to  be  considered  a  British  colony,  and 

terest  on  the  remainder  of^e  capital,  or  singlv,  thus  be  a  violation  of  the  lreatj\  and  I  ful  to  see  how, 

should  the  others  not  agree  to  act ;  but  it  must  do  "dcc  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treat}-, 

stipulated  that  the  expenses  of  construction  and  main-  the  organization  of  a  colony,  with  a  full  colonial  gov- 

tenance  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000  annually,  and  that  ©rnment  under  the  British  sovereignty,  can  be  looked 

any  deficit  in  the  amount  of  profits  which  shall  have  ''pon  as  authorJMd  or  allowed  either  by  the  treaty  or 

been  recognized  and  paid  by  Nicaragua  will  be  re-  by  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer's  declaration. 

ssictty  wr^^sLfr^biTed'or  a^d^  '^  j^stt*"  "^^rT^  'f'^rr  f'"^ 

.the  8  per  Sent.  whiS  is  guaranteed.  "gja  dated  June  12, 1888,  said :  "The  volcano 

Art.  III.  The  Government  will  subject  this  conces-  of  Ometepe,  m  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  at  present 

sion  of  its  guarantee  to  the  conditions  it  may  consider  in  eruption.    On  May  1st,  at  10  A.  M.,  a  frightful 

necessary  to  establish  in  favor  of  the  republic,  and  in  g^d  terrifyingsubterranean  rumbling  was  heard, 

Sf "L^u^f^ftJ  ""  ^^  which  lasted  between  two  and  thr^  minute^ 

the  amount  or  pronts.  ,    ^           xi.      i             •  'ti       /-v    i-v    *  n      • 

Abt.  IV.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  make  but  no  outbreak  was  visible.    On  the  following 

treaties  with  the  oUier  Central  American  republics,  day  a  number  of  people  climbed  to  the  summit 

establishing  the  aforesaid  guarantee,  and  granting  to  of  the  volcano,  to  find  that  the  crater  had  in- 

tiieir  citizens  tiie  same  privileges  which  ««  reserved  creased  in  size,  and  was  about  thirty-five  yards 

i^.d^'irSSS^  wk^L^crpT  tfing  "^eZl  ^  length  and  tiree  in  width,  but  its  depth  could 

cession,  an  additional  contract  stipulating  the  condi-  not  be  calculated.     Around  it  were  strewed 

ticns  containing  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Ccn-  large  quantities  of  stones  and  rocks,  covered 

tral  American  states,  or  that  or  Nicaragua  alone,  as  ^j^h  slate-colored  mud ;  masses  of  these  same 

tiie  case  may  be.  materials  had  poured  down  in  a  southwesterly 

On  December  20th  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  direction,  forming  a  bed  three  hundred  or  four 
made  public  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  Minister  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ashes  were  scat- 
Lowell,  concluding  the  discussion  with  the  tered  in  all  directions.  Two  days  afterward. 
Government  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Clayton-  May  4th,  a  series  of  terrifying  eruptions,  ac- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  22,  companied  by  prolonged  rumblings,  occurred. 
1888.  On  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  At  about  2.80  p.  m.,  the  earth  and  rock  in  the 
plan  for  an  interoceanio  canal,  on  which  the  vicinity  of  the  crater  were  seen  to  break,  lava 
treaty  was  based,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  says:  poured  forth,  and  from  it  burst  upward  a  thick 

Lord  GranvUle  ndses  the  point  that  no  time  was  column  of  lead-colored  smoke,  which  sent  the 

fixed  by  the  convention  within  which  such  interooe-  terrified  villagers  fiying  to  the  churches,  in  the 

anic  communications  were  to  be  made.    While  this  belief  that  the  whole  island  was  about  to  be 

statement  is  correct,  it  is  also  true  tiiat  it  was  contem-  destroyed.    Fortunately,  however,  no  damage 

plated  that  the  canal  was  about  to  be  constructed  at  /    ^    ^„  .^^  i«.-jrV#«ii^™^j   «  ^;...^«7^-. 

the  time  tiie  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  thattiie  survey  ^?8  <lone,  as  the  lava  followed  a  direcfaon 

therefor  was  then  made,  and  that  thirty- three  yeara  where  there  are  no  inhabitants,  and  the  ground 

have  elapsed  without  Great  Britain  rendering  the  con-  is  not  cultivated." 

sideration  on  which  the  treaty  was  based,  and  this  Qn  June  19th  another,  more  violent,  erup- 

^■^''f^V'^^^^\^;?^J^iS^r^*^*^-^\'!f"®"''^"  tion  ended  in  the  formation  of  a  new  crater, 

ner  that  a  failure  by  Great  Britain  to  give  the  consid-  •"""  wuw^  •«  «««  ..v«u«»v  v    v.  ^    «    ^»  *  , 

eration  within  a  definite  time,  had  one  been  fixed  by  accompanied  by  a  prolonged  earthquake  and 

the  convention,  would  have  afifected  it.  an  overflow  of  lava  in  the  direction  of  Las  Pilas. 

In  reirard  to  the  nrovision  that  neither  the  '^^^  ^*^  ^**®^  *^®  mountain  was  rent  in  vari- 

United  States  nor  Great  Britain  shall  colonize  |>°*  '!S^^'15^?^®'!,'Si.&^^^^^^ 

or  exercise  anydomiuion  over  any  part  of  Oen-  ^^^»  ^^^^.f  '?,*^^^'Jf ^"""nu^fl^t^^^^ 

♦i.«i  A»iA»;/«o  TLf,.  -Pi.Ai;n/*u»«.a^««  a^«.« .  8©nt  to  the  island  from  villages  on  the  main- 

trd  America,  Mr.  fVeUnghuysen  says:  l«,d,  to aave  the  nnfortanateieople.  As  some 

cl^r^^t^^^J^orSZZJ^^r^^t  ot  thefagiti.es  had  soaght  shelter  on.  hiUsud- 
tage  over  the  otiier  in  regard  to  the  poUce  of  the  canal,  clenly  surrounded  by  a  stream  of  glowing  lava, 
such  as  the  provision  against  alliance,  against  oocupa-  no  help  could  be  extended  to  them,  and  they 
tion  and  fortification,  and  against  taking  advantage  of  perished  in  great  agony.  The  island  was  con- 
any  intimay  or  influence:  and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  ^grted  by  these  eruptions  into  one  mass  of 
the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  existence  of  a  laige  ,.  . ,  .^J.*^  j  i  „«  «!1  j  *w^«^k«  .^^^^...^  ^« 
reifularly  organized  British  colony  in  Central  Ameri^  M^}^  >^*t^^,.^T*'  ***^  thereby  rendered  en- 
while  it  does  prohibit  the  United  States  from  having  tirely  unmhabitable. 
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lOETH  CiBOUNA*    Slate  ISfferuMat  —  The  To  authorize  the  Seahoud  and  Baleigh  Bailrood 

foUowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  Company  to  change  it.  wn»raten^^ 

«.^»..    ri^»A.»».    Tk^«»—    T     T^..^.     rwv««^  To  authonzo  the  registration  of  the  State  oonda. 

year:    Governor,   Thomas  J.  ^Jarvis,   Demo-  xo  authorize  the  Virginia  and  CaroUna  Kailroad 

crat;   Secretary   of  State,   William  L.   Saun-  and  the  Palmetto  Railroad  Companiea  to  oonatruct 

ders;   Treasurer,  John  M.   Worth;   Auditor,  and  operate  their  roads  within  the  State. 

William  P.  Roberts ;  Attorney-General,  Thorn-  To  repeal  the  prohibition  law  of  1881. 

as  8.  Kenan;   Superintendent  of  Public  In-  roS'^mX^        AaheviUe  and  BuiubviHo Kail- 

struction,  John   C.   Scarborough;   Adjutant-  ^    ^* 

General,  Johnstone  Jones;    State  Librarian,  The  State  was  divided  into  nine  congres- 

Sherwood  Haywood;  Go vemor^s  Council,  the  sional  districts. 

Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Changes  were  made  in  the  school  law,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  reorganized,  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Governor,  laeuten-  Code  was  adopted.  The  new  Board  of  Agri- 
ant- Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  culture  consists  of  thirteen  members,  four  ex 
Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  offldo  and  one  from  each  congressional  district, 
and  Attorney-General  Department  of  Agri-  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  constituted 
culture:  Commissioner,  Montford  McGehee;  as  follows:  Gov.  Jarvis;  the  President  of  the 
Secretary,  P.  M.  Wilson;  Geologist,  Prof.  W.  State  Agricultural  Society,  T.  M.  Holt;  the 
C.  Phillips;  Chemist,  Prof.  C.  W.  Dabney;  President  of  the  University,  K.  P.  Battle ;  the 
Superintendent  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  S.  G.  President  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Grange, 
Worth.  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Will-  W.  R.  Williams;  and  by  districts:  1.  R.  W. 
iam  N.  H.  Smith,  of  Wake ;  Associate  Justices,  Wharton,  of  Beaufort ;  2.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Wil- 
Thomas  S.  Ashe,  of  Anson,  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  son ;  8.  James  A.  Oates,  of  Sampson ;  4.  W. 
of  Orange.  Judge  Ruffin  resigned  in  Septem-  F.  Green,  of  Franklin ;  5.  L.  W.  Anderson,  of 
ber,  and  A.  S.  Merrimon  was  appointed.  Stokes;   6.  John  Robinson,  of  Anson;  7.  A. 

LegUatlTe  SmIm*— The  Legislature— consist-  Leazar,  of  Iredell;   8.   Burwell  Blanton,  of 

ing  of  84  Democrats,  15  Republicans,  and  one  Cleveland ;  9.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  Macon. 

Liberal  in  the  Senate,  and  70  Democrats  and  On  January  16th  Matt  W.  Ransom,  Demo- 

60  Republicans  in  the  House— convened  on  crat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  by 

January  8d,  and  adjourned  on   March  9th.  a  vote  of  108  against  47  for  William  Johnson, 

Among  the  acts  passed  are  the  following:  Liberal. 

To  incorporate  the  Wilmington.  Point  Ca«welL  and  k^T^TSL!!!  ^^^  ^'"**''*^J^^'^  *!*^ 

Clinton  Kailroad  and  Steamboat  Transportation  Com-  ^^out  6,500,000   acres    of  improved  land   m 

pany.  North  Carolina  and  16,000,000  of  unimproved 

To  authorize  a  sale  of  the  State's  stock  in  the  Cape  land.    Tbe  State  produces  450,000  bales  of 

^T"  ;«id  Yadkin  Valley  Bwlway  Company,  and  pro-  cotton,  80,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  80,000,000 

vide  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Ramo.  .^^^^.^l  ^2  4.^Vv«^^^    ^^a  ^^^^^«  l.,i.J«*    1;«^ 

To  amend  an  aJt  to_pPovide  for  the  sale  of  the  Pounds  of  tobacco,  and  exports  wheat,  rice, 

Bute's  interest  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Bail-  oats,  ground-peas,  etc. 

road  Company,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fifteen  counties  alone 

Amendmg  the  charter  of  the  Granville  Kailroad  there  are  now  standing  5,000,000,000  feet  of 

e^^l^C^my^ '''^'' ^            ""  long-leaf  pine. 

To  empower  counties,  townships,  cities,  and  towns  ^^®^  ^^®  ^^^^  "  ^^  arranged  it  will  amount 

to  siibscnbe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Albemarle  and  to  less  than  $8,600,000,  bearing  4  per  cent,  in- 

Bideigh  Bailroad.  terest.    There  is,  besides,  a  debt  of  about  '^'^ 


To  provide  a  rMJdenoo  for  the  Governor.  750,000,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest-the  in- 

for  othe~pS?lSSi               ^                        '  t«re»t  of  which  will  be  met  by  dividends  from 

To  change  the  name  of  the  Edenton  and  Norfolk  ^^^  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

Bailroad  Company  to  Carolina'  and  Chesapeake  Bail-  The  sssessment  of  property  in  the  State  in 

po^Compimy.                  .  ,    ^               ,  ^  ,,  1832  was  $168,000,000.   The  valuation  in  1888 

wJ^wSmw  o^n^wSJL'ii^Pnr^^^^h^^^^  ^hows  ao  incrcasc  of  nearly  20  per  cent    It 

^e'SX^^C^^^^  will  reach  nearly  $200,000,000.    The  State  and 

poor.  county  taxes  combined  amount  to  66f  cents  on 

Ijo  fiusilitate  the  construction  of  the  Newbem  and  the  hundred  dollars. 

Beaufort  Canal.                    . ,.    a.  .                   ,  The  crop  of  com  in  1879  was  28,019,889 

«.?fot;trrS.^rJ^,^ha^^^^^^  bushels  ;in>882  it  was  84,2^^^^^^^^^    the  crop 

fiscal  year  to  the  80th  day  of  November.  o'  wheat  m  1879  was  8,897,895  bushels;  m 

To  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  of  the  1882  it  had  risen  to  5,494,800. 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  The  cotton  counties  raise  more  com  per  in- 

luS  Sfthc ^JJP"*'*^'"  ^^^  ^^  ■*^®"^  ^''*^®  "y"  habitant  than  the  average  for  the  entire  State, 

To  hico^rate'the  Bhwsk  Mountain  BaUway  Co.  and  pay  more  per  acre  for  fertilizers. 

To  amend  the  landlord  and  tenant  act  The  State  has  two  coal  districts — the  Dan 

To  change  the  name  of  the  Elisabeth  City  and  Nor-  river,    maiqly    in    Stokes    and    Rockingham 

^BaUroad  Company  to  Norfolk  and  Southern  Bail-  counties,   near  the  middle    of   its   northern 

To  inSJ^^e  the  Wilmhigton,  Chadboum,  and  boundary;  and  Deep  river,  mainly  in  Chatham 

Conwayborough  BaihtMd  Company.  county,  near  the  center  of  the  State. 

To  increase  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  western  half  of  the  State  is  well  dotted 
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over  with  ralaable  iron  deposits,  ino^t  of  them  that  purpose.    The  Item  of  $29,460  reoeived 

wholly  nntoached.     Iron  exists  in  workable  from  the  Western  North  Carolina  Rulroad  is 

beds  in  thirty  oonnties ;  bnt,  for  convenience,  the  money  paid  for  the  convicts.    The  actual 

we  may  groap  the  greater  namber  of  the  most  disbursements  were,  then,  $670,000. 

valuable  known  mines  into  four  geographical  Edncittoo. — ^The  receipts  from  taxation  for 

divisions:  First,  the  iron-regions  of  Granville,  schools  in  1882  were  $421,499.89,  of  which  the 

Chatham,  Guilford  and  Stokes  counties,  lying  polls  paid  $174,782.97,  and  property  $162,095.- 

to  the  north  of  the  center  of  the  State,  within  88.    There  was  derived  from  licenses  $51,662.- 

reasonable  distance  of  the  North  Carolina  coal-  87,  from  fines  and  penalties  $13,205.98.    There 

fields.    Next  the  deposits  of  Gaston,  Lincoln,  was  on  hand  from  1881,  $292,628.28. 

and  Catawba  counties,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  There  are  463,160  (176,836  colored)  children 

center  of  the  southern  border.    In  the  north-  of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  28tfj071 

west  comer  of  the  State,  in  Ashe.  Caldwell,  (88,286  colored)  were  enrolled  as  pupils.    Thia 

and  Mitchell  counties,  is  another  series  of  beds,  shows  an  enrollment  of  only  50  per  cent,  of 

Finally,  in  Cherokee  county,  in  the  extreme  the  children.     The  average  attendance  was 

southwest  comer  of  the  State,  are  deposits  as  only  132,546,  or  about  28  per  cent.    The  num- 

yet  but  little  known.  ber  of  schools  taught  were  8,578  white  schoola 

Copper  is  found  in  Person,  GranviUe,  Da-  and  1,750  black.    The  average  ledgth  of  the 

vidson,  Chatham,  and  Ashe  counties.    A  large  school  terms  was  three  months.    I'he  pay  of 

portion  of  the  North  Carolina  gold-mines,  or  the  white  teachers  averaged  $24  a  month,  and 

mines  which  at  the  surface  carry  only  gold,  that  of  the  colored  teachers  $20  a  month.    The 

grow  rich  in  copper  as  they  approach  the  number  of  teachers  was  5,178. 

water-line,  until,  in  many  cases,  copper  be-  Coigrariaul  Bedtai — On  Not.  20,  an  elec- 

comes  the  metal  of.  greatest  value.    This  is  tion  was  held  in  the  first  district  to  fill  the  va- 

especially  true  of  the  gold  deposits  of  Guil-  cancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Walter  F. 

ford,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Pool.    The  Democratic  candidate  was  Thomaa 

Gold-mining  is  now  most  actively  prosecuted  G.  Skinner ;  the  Republican  candidate,  Charles 

in  Davidson  county,  but  is  carried  on  iJso  in  0.  Pool.    Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  by  a  miQor- 

Rowan  county.  ity  of  777.    Mr.  Skinner^s  seat  was  conte^ied, 

Ftaaaces. — The  chief  items  in  the  receipts  on  the  ground  chiefiy  that  he  was  elected 

are :  from  the  new  district,  and  not  from  the  dis- 

PttbUctaxes $528,75184  t^i^^t  in  which  the  vacancy  existed.    The  old 

Tmc  on  bank-stock '..'... .'.     .*.'.'.*.'.*'.'      8,185  01  district  included  Bertie,  a  Republican  county, 

f^^tSS^^^^'SSitii^::::::::    4^  S  for  which  C.rteret,  a  Democratic  connty,  had 

DrammeraMicense-taz 55,200  00  been  substituted  m  the  new. 

pJSiuS^iSSiiS'®'*** 42:000  S  ^^74  ^mm,  an  eastern  province  of  the 

Tax  on  Insurance  companies '.*.".*.'.*.' !.*.'.* !!.'.'!!!!     18,128  98  Dominion  of  Canada.    Area,  including  Cape 

intMjMton  bonds  of  Western  North  caroHna  Breton,  21,781  square  miles.    Capital,  Halifax. 

8ewS^MhYnVuiinM.toi:::::::::::::".".;;;;:    't^oo  So  The  peninsula  is  the  "Acadia"  of  early French 

stationery,  from  oonnties 2,735  52  Settlement.    Cape  Bretou  island  forms  part  of 

Other  items  swell  the  total  receipts  to 765,881  44  the  province,  bemg  separated  from  it  only  by 

DxsBUBSEifBNTS.  the  nsiTow  strait  of  Canso. 

Agricnitnrai  Department $48,600  00  Ml  uaA  CHwite. — Unlike  its  sister  province  on 

To dinbied  Oonfederate soidien 17 mJ  S  ^^^  ^est,  Nova  Scotia  has  an  excellent  soil; 

(>>SvicriSoo'S^^QM  of  iiiVeViiito  V^u       ^  t«^  also  unlike  it,  possesses  a  very  foggy  cli- 

tentiarj ao6i  21  mate,  which  renders  the  ripening  of  wheat  dif- 

Dopartment  of  Public  Instractkm 2.1B4  80  f{cM\t      Nc»ithar  nf  thAM  nrovinrPR  denenda  on 

Auditor's  Department 2,976  »•  ncuii.     JN  euner  01  uiese  provmces  aepenos  on 

Executive  Department 4,800  00  fiEummg  for  a  revetiue,  or  even  for  anything 

Fugitives ijomtositee^. iw MO  S  ™ore  than  a  meaus  of  livelihood.    NovaScotia 

lSIISeA!yiSm,Mo™ton:;:;:::;*.'.'."!.*!!:;:;     Sooooo  ^^  a°  equaWe  temperature  throughout  the 

Insane  Asylum,  Ooidsboro 2s,ooo  00  year.    The  chief  drawback  is  the  fogs  along  the 

Institutions  for  Deal;  Dumb,  and  Blind 84.000  00  a  tlontiA  M\nat      THaaa  Arts  AiinflAd  hv  th«  fihorA 

Interest  on  consolidated  debt  of  the  State 88,870  00  ^uanuc  coasi.     1  ncsc  are  causeo  oy  une  snore 

Interest  on  bonds  of  Western  North  Osroiina  Or  cold   currents  from  the  north  encounter- 

ludTd^"* ^mw  ^°^  theGuIf  Stream.    The  colder  waters  sink 

NonSal^hTOisV////////////////.'.V". v.*. !;!'.!!      ^500  00  tinder  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  thus  do 

Oxford  Orphan  Asylum 5,000  00  not  affcct  the  climate  directly.    Theportsare 

pSw^p^nTioi-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:  "?;SS«  op*",  thronghout  the  winter, *nd  feme,  nm 

Quarantine  rejnihitions 1,451  56  Continually  to  and  from  Pnnce  Edward  island. 

BSStoeSf if  sSSr  ^  ^"'•^•■^  "'^***  •  •      JS|  SJ  Pertfc— In  order  of  importance,  the  ports  of 

Trwlsu^ Department*..*!.'!.*.'."..*.'.*!!!!*.".!!'.*.!'.      M45 99  Nova  Scotla  rank  as  follow:  Halifax,  Yar- 

University  of  North  CaroUM... JU«*?  22  moUth,   PictOU,   TrurO,  Sydney,  Windsor,  An- 
other item,  swell  th.  total  dlsbu«em«,ts  to....    8294128T  tigonish,  Amherst,  Annapolis,  bomwallii  Ln- 

The  item  of  $58,666  paid  out  on  account  of  nenburg,  Digby,  Weymouth,  Pansboro,  Locke* 
interest  on  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Western  port,  Arichat,  Baddeck,  Barrington,  Bridge- 
North  Carolina  Railroaid  is  offset  by  the  item  town,  Ouysboro,  Liverpool,  Londonderry,  Mar- 
of  $59,600  received  from  tiiat  company  for  garetsville,  Hawkesbuiy,  Hood,  Medway,  Sbel- 
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borne,  and  Oanso.    These  places  carrj  on  a  town  schools.     The  regnlations  require  that 

considerable  trade,  both  <  coasting   and   for-  this  department  shall  be  open,  free  of  charge, 

eign.  to  all  youth  of  the  conntj  who  are  able  to  pass 

flsherlM. — ^The  total  export  of  the  produce  of  a  specified  entrance  examination.    A  coontj 

Nova  Scotia  in  1882  was  $8,860,769,  of  which  academy  receives  from  the  Legislature  a  maxi- 

$4,487,864  belongs  to  fisheries;  $2,661,118  of  mom  grant  of  $600  annually, 

this  is  on  account  of  dry  salted  codfish ;  $82,-  The  Provincial  Normal  School  occupies  mag- 

854  of  wet  salted  codfish ;  $340,761  of  piclcled  nificent  premises  at  Truro,  almost  the  exact 

mackerel;  $296,761  of  pickled  herring;  $816,*  geographical  center  of  the  province.     Con- 

612  of  preserved  lobsters.    The  United  States  nectod  with  the  normal  school  are  excellent 

receiveu  $1,868,778  of  the  whole  value ;  Great  model  schools.     The  average  attendance   of 

Britain,  $685,437 ;  British  Guiana,  $150,415 ;  pupil-teachers  is  about  120. 

West  Indies,  $2, 141 ,748.  Regulations  of  the  Oouncil  of  Public  Instruc- 

Lmkerlig*  —  The    exports    of    the   forest  tion  provide  for  the  organization  of  a  Provin- 

amounted  to  $1,587,947.    Of  this,  $120,664  cial  Educational  Association  and  of  Teachers' 

consists  of  fire-wood,  shipped  to  the  United  A&9ociations  in  the  various  inspectoral  districts. 

States ;   $22,744,  hop   and    telegraph  poles ;  The  Department  of  Edacation  issues  semi-an- 

$745,517  of  lumber,  deals,  etc. ;  $495,262  of  nually  a  *' Journal  of  Education,"  which  is  the 

planks,  boards,  etc. ;  $20,584  of  masts  and  medium  of  all  official  notices  emanating  from 

spars;  $21,427  of  shingles;  $B8,827  of  railway-  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

ties;  $42,816  of  birch  square  timber,  etc.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 

ite«lig« — ^The  export   product  of  grazing  tion  for  1882  shows  the  attendance  during  that 

reached  the  sum  of  $886,052;  of  agriculture,  year  to  have  been  as  follows:  Winter  term. 

$830,804  — a  total  of  $1,666,656.     Of  this,  76,888;    summer    term,  81,119.     The    total 

$127,882  is  fruits  exported  to  England ;  $590,-  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year 

447  is  potatoes,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States;  was  95,912.     The  number  of  teachers  em- 

$15,612  is  oats,  etc.  ployed  during  the  winter  term  was  1,690.    The 

Mlilig.— The  mining  products  of  Nova  Soo-  total  expenditure  on  public  schoob  for  the 

tia  consist  chiefiy  of  coal,  gypsum,  mangane^ie,  year  was  $571,889.64. 

and  marble.    The  coal  exports  were  $828,498  In  1888  the  Legislature  passed  "  an  act  to 

for   196,905  tons ;    manganese-ore,   $17,796 ;  secure  better  attendance  at  the  public  schools," 

crude  gypsum,  $106,856 ;  marble,  $16,258.  which  embodies  the  principle  of  compulsory 

MaiiCictarcs. — These  amount  to  only  $487,-  education.    It  has  a  local-option  clause.    The 

508,  and  are  chiefly :  leather,  $153,542 ;  ships,  province  possesses  excellent  institutions  for  the 

$63,171 ;  grindstones,  $14,793;  junk  and  oak-  training  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind, 

um,  $14,285 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $24,476.  The  collegiate  or  university  s^Btem  of  Nova 

EiicatlSB. — The  essential  features  of  the  sys-  Scotia  is  chiefly  denominational.    There  are  five 

tern  of  public  education  in  Nova  Scotia  were  institutions  that  confer  degrees.    The  oldest  of 

incorporated  in  the  provincial  statutes  in  1865.  these,  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Act  relating  to  land,  is  the  University  of  King^s  College  at 

Public  Instruction,^'  the  supreme  control  of  the  Windsor,  founded  in  1768,  and  granted  a  royal 

schools  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Council,  charter  by  George  III  in  1802.     Dalhousie 

which,  when  dealing  with  educational  matters,  College,  Halifax,  is  a  quasi-provincial  institu- 

is  known  in  law  as  the  Council  of  Public  In-  tion.    Its  resources  have  received  large  addi- 

struction.    The  Superintendent  of  Education,  tions  during  the  past  few  years.    It  was  origi- 

who  is  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  nally  founded  in  1828  by  the  Earl  of  Dal- 

ia  chief  auministrative  officer.  housie,  but  its  true  history  as  a  university 

The  local  management  of  the  schools  is  in-  dates  from  1862,  when  it  received  from  the 

trusted  to  a  board  of  three  trustees  in  each  Legislature  its  present  constitution.     Acadia 

section.     The  trustees  are  elected  in  annual  College,  Wolfville,  is  under  the  management  of 

meeting   by  the  rate-payers  of  the  section,  the  Baptist  denomination.    It  was  founded  in 

They  have  power  to  employ  and  dismiss  teach-  1644.    St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  Antigonish, 

era,  and  are  a  body  corporate  for  the  prosecn-  and  St  Mary's  College,  Halifax,  are  Roman 

tion  and  defense  of  all  actions  relating  to  the  Catholic.    For  many  years  the   question  of 

school  or  its  afiTairs.  grants  to  denominational  colleges  provoked 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  in  much  controversy,  excited  much  bitter  feeling, 

each  county  town  of  a  superior  institution,  and  had  an  Important  bearing  in  some  cases 

under  the  designation  of  County  Academy,  on  the  fate  of  governments  and  parties.    In 

Practically  this  name  denotes  the  most  ad-  1681  it  was  decisively  settled  by  the  with- 

vanoed,  or    high  school,  department  of  the  drawal  of  grants  from  all  the  colleges. 
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OBITUASIE89  AHEEICAir.  Atwater,  LyaiB  Ht,  there  for  several  years.  At  the  ontbreak  of 
an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  New  Haven^  the  civil  war.  Surgeon  Barnes,  then  in  Oregon, 
Oonn.,  Feb.  20, 1618 ;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  among  the  first  summoned  to  Washington. 
Feb.  17, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  In  1861  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  ^e  oflSoe 
lege  in  1831,  entered  Yale  Theological  Semina-  of  the  surgeon-general  at  Washington,  where 
ry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1884.  He  be-  his  experience  in  field  and  hospital  service  was 
came  pastor  of  the  Congregational  society  in  of  great  value.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  served  for  nearly  pointed  to  a  medical  inspectorship,  with  the 
twenty  years,  and  was  known  as  a  contributor  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  September,  1868,  he  was 
to  religious  periodicals.  In  1854  he  was  ap-  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  surgeon- 
pointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Princeton  general's  department,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
CoUege,  with  which  institation  he  continued  dier-general.  He  served  with  honor  during 
his  connection  until  his  death.  He  edited  the  the  war,  and  in  1865  was  brevetted  mi\}or- 
**  Princeton  Review  '*  for  several  years.  general.    He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  the 

Baker,  WUHaa  M»^  an  American  novelist,  year  before  his  death, 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1825 ;  died  in  Beard,  Cewge  HUer,  an  American  physician, 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1888.  He  was  bom  in  Montville,  Conn.,  May  8, 1889;  died  in 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  at  the  age  of  New  York,  Jan.  28,  1888.  He  was  graduated 
twenty-one,  studied  theology  there,  and  then,  at  Yale  College  in  1862.  His  medicud  train- 
Joining  his  fother  in  Texas,  was  a  pastor  in  ing  was  obtained  partly  at  Yale,  but  chiefly  at 
Galveston,  and  subsequently  in  Austin,  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
1850  to  1865.  After  fifteen  years  of  service  in  York,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  in  1866. 
Texas,  Mr.  Baker  accepted  a  charge  at  Zanes-  From  this  time  he  gave  special  attention  to 
ville,  0.,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  New-  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  He  also  in- 
buryport,  Mass.  In  1874  he  became  pastor  of  troduced  several  new  methods  of  electriza- 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  South  Boston.  Al-  tion,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out  and  exem- 
thoiigh  earnestly  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a  plify  the  tonic  effects  of  electricity.  In  1867 
minister,  Mr.  Baker  found  time  for  contribut-  he  published,  with  Dr.  Rockwell,  a  work  on 
ing  frequently  to  periodicals.  His  most  im-  '*  General  Electrization,*'  and  in  the  same  year 
portant  work  was  *'  Inside :  A  Chronicle  of  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Longevity  of  Brain- 
Secession,*'  written  secretly  during  the  war.  Workers."  £)r.  Beard,  during  a  comparative- 
while  he  lived  in  Austin,  and  giving  a  peculiar-  ly  short  life,  made  many  contributions  to  the 
ly  vivid  picture  of  Southern  iSe  and  sentiment  literature  of  his  profession,  in  part  by  transla- 
at  that  time.  It  was  published  anonymously,  tion  and  in  conjunction  with  others.  He  was 
His  other  works  include  "The  Virginians  in  a  diligent  student,  and  clear  and  forcible  writ- 
Texas,"  "  The  New  Timothy,"  and  "  His  M^-  er.  In  1871  he  published,  with  Dr.  Rockwdl, 
esty  Myself."  His  latest  work  was  entitled  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  Electricity," 
"  The  Ten  Theophanies,  or,  the  Manifestations  and  the  same  year  issued  two  popular  treatises 
of  Christ  before  his  Birth  in  Bethlehem."  It  on  '*  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,"  and  on  '*£at- 
was  completed  shortly  before  his  death,  and  ing  and  Drinking."  In  1874  he  entered  upon 
is  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  as  in  some  a  careful  examination  of  animal  magnetism, 
sort  a  record  of  the  writer's  own  religious  ex-  spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  and  mind-reading, 
periences  and  struggles.  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system.    He 

BaiMS.  JMepk  K.,  Surgeon-General  of  the  explained  the  performances  of  the  somewhat 
United  States  Army,  born  in  Philadelphia  July  famous  Eddy  brothers,  and  also  of  Brown  the 
21,  1817 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  5,  "  mind-reader,"  maintaining  that  what  was 
1888.  He  studied  in  the  medical  department  called  mind-reading  was  the  unconscious  ao- 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  tion  of  mind  on  body.  Dr.  Beard  also  studied 
graduated  in  1838.  For  two  years  he  was  en-  carefully  the  ftmctional  nervous  disease  known 
gaged  in  practice  in  his  native  city,  and  in  as  inebriety ;  and  in  1879,  when  he  was  a  del- 
1840  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  egate  to  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
the  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  West  Point  Cork,  he  presented  a  paper  on  '*  Inebriety  and 
At  the  close  of  1840  he  was  transferred  to  Allied  Nervous  Diseases  of  America."  Besides 
Florida,  where  for  two  years  he  was  connect-  frequently  contributing  to  periodical  literature 
ed  with  Gen.  Harney's  expedition  against  the  on  topics  relating  to  psychology  and  the  nerv- 
Seminoles.  Thence,  in  1842,  he  went  to  Fort  ous  system,  he  delivered  popular  lectures  on 
Jessnp,  Louisiana,  where  he  served  four  years,  psychological  and  neurological  subjects. 
When  the  Mexican  War  began,  Dr.  Barnes  was  Bentea,  Jalui  M.^  an  American  naval  oflScer, 
appointed  chief  medical  officer  of  the  caval-  born  in  1802 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 
ry  brigade,  and  he  was  in  active  service  all  1888.  On  receiving  his  appointment  as  mid- 
through  the  war.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  shipman,  he  Joined  the  frigate  Constellation; 
again  at  West  Point  in  1854^  and  remained  subsequently  he  wns  transferred  to  the  sloop 
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of  war  John  Adams,  then  to  the  frigate  Gaer-  supported  a  fine  farm  and  place   at  Silver 

ri^re,  and  afterward  to  the  frigate  Brandjwine.  Spnng,  Md.    His  wife,  together  with  three 

Having  served  in  other  vessels  also,  he  received  sons  and  one  daughter,  survives  him. 

his  commission  as  lieutenant,  Feh.  9,  1887,  BrMke,  CliailM  TbMtliy,  an  American  scholar, 

and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  joined  horn  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1818 ;  died  in 

the  West  India  squadron  in  the  sloop  of  war  Newport,  B.  L,  June  14,  1883.    He  was  gradu- 

Natchez.    In  September,  1844,  he  was  orderea  ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1882,  and  in  1837 

to  the  frigate  Potomac,  and  in  1847  was  in  was  settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Newport, 

command  of  the  schooner  Bonito,  at  the  cap-  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.    Mr.  Brooks 

tore  of  the  city  of  Tabasco,  Mexico.    Lieut  published  several  original  works,  and  was  dis- 

Berrien   received    his    commission   as   com-  tinguished  as  a  translator  from  the  German, 

mander,  March  18, 1856,  and  during  185a-^59  In  1851  he  i£>sued  a  pamphlet  on  '^The  Contro- 

was  attached  to  the  navy-yard,  Portsmouth,  versy  touching  the  Old  Stone  Mill  ^'  at  New- 

N.  H.    In  February,  1860,  he  was  ordered  to  port.    He  translated  Schiller's  "  William  Tell," 

Hong-Kong,  China,  where  he  took  command  "  German  Lyrics^"  etc. ;  Goethe's  "  Fau;»t " ; 

of  the  sloop  of  war  John  Adams;  and  two  and  Richter's  ^' Titan,"  "Hesperus,"  and  other 

years  later  he  was  sent  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  works. 

assistant  inspector  of  ordnance  at  the  Fort  Caneriy,  Eigeie,  a  United  States  Senator,  bom 
Pitt  Works.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cap-  in  Ireland,  in  1822 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Gal., 
tain  in  August,  1862,  and  in  September,  1864,  June  14,  1888.  His  parents  emigrated  to  New 
was  ordered  to  the  ironclad  *Monadnock  at  York  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  and  as 
Boston.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  his  father  was  devoted  to  the  business  of  teach- 
sent  to  the  Norfolk  navy-yard.  He  was  com-  ing,  young  Casserly  received  in  boyhood  an  ex- 
missioned  commodore,  Sept  20,  1866,  and  in  cellent  education.  He  was  graduated  at  George- 
December  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  town  College,  D.  C,  entered  a  lawyer's  office 
Blair,  MMtSMiery)  an  American  statesman,  in  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
bom  in  Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  May  10, 1818 ;  died  1844.  He  was  corporation  attorney  in  1846-'47. 
at  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  July  27,  1888.  He  was  Three  years  later  Mr.  Casserly  removed  to  San 
graduated  at  West  Point  Academy  in  1885,  Francisco,  where  he  built  up  a  good  practice, 
and  served  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Seminole  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  and  national 
War.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  politics.  He  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  was  a 
to  the  bar  in  1889.  He  was  appointed  District  capital  stump-speaker,  and  for  a  time  edited  a 
Attorney  for  Missouri,  in  1842  was  elected  paper  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  elected  State 
Mayor  of  St  Louis,  and  was  raised  to  the  printer;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  fire  b}f 
bench  the  next  year.  This  portion  he  resigned  which  his  machinery  and  stock  were  destroyed, 
in  1849.  Three  years  after,  he  removed  to  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  business. 
Maryland,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  Thenceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  his  prop- 
law.  He  was  engaged  in  important  cases  in  er  profession,  and  took  high  rank  among  the 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  was  one  lawyers  in  California.  During  the  civil  war 
of  the  counsel  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  he  sided  with  that  portion  of  the  party  which 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  to  the  upheld  the  CTnion.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
court  of  claims.  Judge  Blair  left  the  Demo-  United  States  Senator  from  California.  He 
cratic  party  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com-  served  on  the  committees  of  Printing,  Public 
promise,  and  for  this  was  removed  from  his  Lands,  and  Foreign  Relations.  His  health 
seat  by  President  Buchanan.  In  1860  he  pre-  having  become  infirm.  Senator  Casserly  re- 
sided in  the  Republican  Convention  of  Mary-  signed  in  November,  1878,  and  returned  to 
land,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  by  President  San  Francisco  and  resumed  practice.  Of  late 
Lincoln  Postmaster-General.  He  served  in  this  years  his  declining  strength  was  evident,  and 
office  with  signal  ability  and  success.  He  pro-  he  died  of  nervous  prostration  and  softening 
hibited  sending  disloyal  papers  through  the  of  the  brain. 

United  States  mails,  in  which  he  was  sua-  Clarke^  WllUaa  T.,  an  American  journaliat, 

tained  by  Congress,  and  introduced  various  born  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  Oct  1,  1829;  died  in 

reforms  and  improvements  in  his  department,  New  York,  Dec.  11,  1888.    He  worked  on  his 

Buoh  as  money-orders,  free  delivery  in  cities,  father^s  farm,  and  subseauently  studied  for  the 

postal  railroad-cars,  etc.    Three  years  after-  ministry  at  Meadville  and  Cambridge.    He  was 

witfd  (1864)  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  ordained  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in   1855,  and 

and  rejoined  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  preached  for  some  years   at   Haverhill  and 

he  adhered  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  sup-  Chelsea.    In  1866  he  came  to  New  York,  and 

ported  Mr.  Tilden  for  the  presidency,  and  snb-  entered  upon  ioumalism  as  his  special  work, 

seqnently  attacked  with  much  vigor  President  He  edited  "Tne  Liberal  Christian'*  for  four 

Hayes's  title  to  office.  Although  he  favored  Mr.  years,  and  became  associated  with  Theodore 

Tilden's  candidacy  again  in  1880,  he  supported  Tilton  in  *'  The  Golden  Age."    He  also  was 

Gen.  Hancock,  the  regular  candidate  of  the  connected  with  *^The  Graphic,"  and  *'The 

party.   Judge  Blair  was  a  man  of  simple,  quiet  Evening  Express."     In  1882  he  entered  into 

habits  and  tastes.    He  was  specially  fond  of  service  with  ^^  The  New  York  Star,"  and  was 

country  life,  and,  having  abundant  means,  he  its  chief  writer.   Mr.  Clarke  wrote  readily  and 
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forcibly,  and  he  was  correspondent  of  several  ioal ;   thej  are,  "  Adventures  in  Patagonia  *' 

joarnals  in  tbe  country.  (New  York,  1880),  and  ^^  Life  in  Hawaii  '^  (Sew 

Ceaiiy  ntu,  an  American  missionary,  bom  in  York,  1882).  Four  ohUdren  sarvive  him. 
Killingwortb,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,1801;  died  at  Hilo.  DaTMsoa,  Ifeoaas  &,  an  American  lawyer, 
Hawaii,  Dec.  1,  1882.  He  was  a  cousin  and  bom  in  Jefferson  co..  Miss.,  in  1805;  died  on 
townsman  of  Asahel  Nettleton;  but,  though  his  farm  in  Livingston  parish,  La.,  Sept  11, 
influenced  by  the  great  revivals  that  followed  1888.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Louisi- 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Finney,  he  did  not  unite  aua,  in  1827,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislatore 
with  the  charch  until  1828.  He  entered  the  in  1882.  He  was  re-elected  successively  until 
second  class  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  1858,  when  he  was  SMit  to  Ck>ngre88.  He 
in  1831,  and  in  1838  was  graduated  and  li-  served  in  Oongress  till  1861.  when  with  other 
censed  to  preach.  On  the  16th  of  August  he  secesdonists  he  withdrew.  After  the  civil  war, 
sailed  for  Patagonia  with  one  companion,  the  he  served  again  in  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
Rev.  Mr.  Arms,  to  explore  the  country,  with  ana;  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
a  view  to  the  possible  establishment  uf  a  mis-  was  permanently  disabled, 
sion.  In  the  straits  of  Magellan  they  sighted  Ewer,  FerttatBd  Cm  an  American  clergyman, 
the  Beagle,  in  which  Charles  Darwin  was  bom  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  May  22,  1826 ;  died 
making  his  famous  voyage  of  scientific  explo-  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Oct.  10,  1883.  He  was 
ration.  The  savages  sought  to  detain  the  ven-  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1848.  His 
turesome  missionaries  among  them,  and  they  parents  were  Unitarians,  but  he  was  baptized 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  after  three  oy  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Nan- 
mouths  of  exploration  among  the  Patagonian  tucket.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  •ear- 
tribes  in  the  region  of  Gregory's  Bay.  A  pass-  liest  of  the  so-called  '^  ritualists,"  and  young 
ing  ship  took  them  off  and  landed  them  at  Ewer  entered  zealously  hdto  the  novelties  in 
New  London  in  May,  1884.  On  the  3d  of  worship  of  that  day  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
November  following,  Mr.  Coan  married  Miss  It  was  Mr.  Ewer's  purpose  to  enter  the  minis- 
Fidelia  Church,  of  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  and  on  try,  but  for  a  time  he  was  involved  in  ^  deep 
Dec.  24,  1884,  the  young  missionaries  sailed,  waters,''  and  doubted  whether  there  was  any 
with  six  others,  in  the  ship  Hellespont  from  tmth  at  all  in  Christianity.  Instead  of  the 
Boston  for  the  Hawiuian  islands,  via  Cape  ministry,  he  chose  as  his  profession  civil  engi- 
Hom.  They  arrived  at  Honolulu  June  6, 1835,  neering,  and  in  1849  sailed  for  California  by 
and  at  Hilo,  which  was  to  be  their  mission-  way  of  Cape  Horn.  There  being  no  demand 
station  and  their  home  for  life,  July  21st.  For  for  engineering  services,  he  engaged  in  jour- 
two  years  Mr.  Coan  gave  himself  chiefly  to  the  nalism,  and  for  eight  years  was  busily  occupied 
study  of  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  he  at-  in  this  kind  of  work.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
tained  great  power  as  a  speaker.  His  district  in  1857,  and  priest  in  1858.  He  soon  after  he- 
comprised  the  entire  provinces  of  Hilo  and  came  rector  of  Grace  Church,  San  Francisco, 
Puna,  extending  100  miles  along  the  eastern  where  he  labored  diligently  for  two  years.  His 
coast  of  Hawaii.  Throughout  this  wild  and  health  having  become  impaired,  he  returned  to 
beautiful  country  he  made  frequent  tours  on  the  East  in  1860,  was  for  a  while  assistant 
foot ;  an  era  of  revivals  soon  began,  and,  from  minister  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York,  and 
1838  to  1840,  7,000  of  the  natives  were  con-  in  1862  was  chosen  rector  of  Christ  Church. 
verted.  He  organized  churches  and  schools  Here  he  began  the  introduction  of  practices 
throughout  his  district,  and  Mrs.  Coan  carried  not  usual  in  Episcopal  churches,  which  after  a 
on  for  some  years  a  school  for  native  girls  at  time  created  disturbance  among  the  people, 
Hilo.  During  his  forty-six  years  of  missionary  and  the  rector  felt  it  best  to  resign  his  charge, 
work,  he  received  14,000  Hawaiians  into  the  This  was  in  1871,  when  some  friends  organized 
Hilo  and  Puna  church.  He  was  for  many  years  a  new  parish  for  him  by  the  name  of  St.  Igna- 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Associa-  tius.  Here  he  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  fully 
tion.  His  great  success  was  largely  owing  to  his  views  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual,  and  he  be- 
the  aid  and  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Coan,  who  died  came  the  foremost  champion  of  what  he  called 
exhausted  by  overwork  in  1872.  (For  a  sketch  **  catholic"  principles.  Dt.  Ewer  was  a  man 
of  Mrs.  Coau's  life,  see  the  ^*  Annual  Cyclopss-  of  genial  spirit  and  temper,  and  was  an  able 
dia  "  for  1872,  p.  629.)  In  1860,  and  again  in  writer  on  theological  and  controverted  points. 
1867,  Mr.  Coan  made  a  tour  of  the  missions  in  While  preaching  in  St.  John's  Church,  Mont- 
the  Marquesas  islands.  In  1870  Mr.  and  Mrs.  real,  Sunday,  October  7th,  he  was  stricken 
Coan  visited  the  United  States.  Mr.  Coan  was  down  with  paralysis,  and  he  died  the  third  day 
for  forty  years  the  chief  source  of  information  after. 

respecting  the  great  volcanic  eruptions  of  Ki-       Ewtaig)  CkailM)  an  American  general,  died  in 

lauea  and  Mauna  Loa,   of  which  he  was  an  Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1883.    He  was 

ardent  and  constant  student.    His  descriptions  brother-in-law    to   G^n.  W.  T.  Sherman,  on 

of  volcanic  phenomena  were  published  in  many  whose  staff  he  served.    At  the  outbreak  of 

different  Journals  from  1841  to  the  year  of  his  the  civil  war,  he  took  a  position  in  the  regular 

death.    From  1851  to  1880  he  was  a  frequent  army  as  captain  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry, 

contributor  to  the  ^*  American  Joumal  of  Sci-  He  was  brevetted  mi^or  in  1868  for  services  at 

ence."    His  published  books  are  autobiograph-  the  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  brevetted  lieutenant- 
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colonel  in  1864,  for  Bervices  in  the  Atlanta  Conncil  of  New  York  in  1850.    He  suggested 

campaign ;  and  again,  in  1865,  was  breyett^  varioos  reforms,  and  worked  bard  to  carr^  them 

colonel  for  gallant  and  high  soldierly  conduct  out;  but,  finding  it  to  be  useless,  he  retired 

during  the  war.    He  resigned  in  1867,  and  took  from  pnblio  life.    He  was  specially  prominent 

up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  Episcopal  Ohurch  afiairs  in  New  Jersey, 

where  he  practiced  law.    He  was  a  brother  of  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of 

(General  Thomas  Ewing.  the  Church  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 

Foitar,  Ckaries  J^  an  American  editor,  bom  in  and  exercised  large  influence.     His  wife,  a 

Bicester,  England,  Nov.  24,  1820;  died  in  As-  daughter  of  Gen.  Darcy,  survives,  but  he  left 

toria,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1888.    He  came  to  the  no  children. 

United  States  in  1847,  and,  after  residing  in  OttgUy  Jsslaby  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

Boston  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  Pennsylvania  in  1818;  died  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 

and  Columbus,  O.    Mr.  Foster  was  intimately  May  15,  1883.     He  was  graduated  at  West 

acquainted  with  the  turf  in  all  its  belongings,  Point  Academy  in  1841,  and  served  through 

and  he  was  said  to  be  the  best-informed  man  the  Mexican  War  with  much  credit,  rising  to 

in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  racing.    He  the  rank  of  captain.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 

wrote  for  ^*  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  and  in  civil  war,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  ten- 

1876  established  ^*  The  New  York  Sportsman,"  dered  his  services  to  the  Confederate  Govera- 

which  he  edited  till  his  death.  ment    He  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  ord- 

CteWHier,  Addliii,  an  American  Jurist,  bom  nance  department,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
in  Kludge,  N.  H.,  March  19,  1707;  died  in  general.  After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  he 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1888.  In  1809  his  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  business.  In 
father  removed  to  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  where  the  1872  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
youth  acquired  his  education  and  studied  law.  University  of  Tennessee  at  Sewanee,  and  in 
While  yet  a  young  man,  in  1822,  Addison  Gar-  1878  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the 
diner  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  University  of  Alabama.  This  post  he  held 
thenceforward  became  his  home  for  life.  He  until  failing  health,  some  years  ago,  compelled 
was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  Rochester,  him  to  relinquish  it.  Subsequently  he  resided 
and  in  1825  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  in  Tuscaloosa,  discharging  the  lighter  duties  of 
Monroe  county.  Four  years  later  he  was  librarian  of  the  university, 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Throop  as  Circuit  Judge  Cimm,  Gesorge  WaddngtM,  an  American  au- 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  comprising  eight  conn*  thor,  bora  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  April  8, 
ties  in  western  New  York.  His  ability  as  a  1811 ;  died  Feb.  2,  1888.  He  was  a  grandson 
Judge  was  conspicuous,  and  he  rose  high  in  the  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.  His  educational 
esteem  of  the  profession.  He  resigned  this  training  was  received  at  Brown  University, 
post  in  1888,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  a  few  years  after  his  graduation  he  was 
m  Rochester,  in  partnership  with  the  late  M.  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Rome,  which 
F.  Delano.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  office  he  held  from  1887  till  1845.  On  return- 
Lieu  tenant-Gkiveraor  of  New  York  in  1844  on  ing  home  in  1847,  he  was  made  Professor  of 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  re-elected  in  Modern  Languages  in  Brown  University.  In 
1846.  His  position  as  presiding  oflScer  in  the  1872  he  was  appointed  Professor  (non-resident) 
State  Senate  was  important  and  well  sustained,  of  American  History  in  Coraell  University, 
especially  in  view  of  the  various  law  questions  Mr.  Greene  was  the  author  of  valuable  histori- 
which  came  up  for  settlement  by  the  Court  of  ctd  works,  as  '*  The  Life  of  General  Nathanael 
Errors,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio  a  member.  Greene  "  (2  vols.,  1867-'68) ;  "  Historical  View 
In  1846  Judge  Gardiner  was  elected  Judge  of  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (1865),  etc.  He 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  was  made  the  also  contributed  largely  to  periodical  litera- 
highest  appellate  court  in  the  State,  and  there-  ture,  and  was  occupied  in  preparing  a  biog- 
npon  resigned  his  lieutenant-governorship,  raphy  of  Longfellow.  This  last  was  mainly  a 
He  served  in  this  high  position  for  the  long  labor  of  love,  he  being  on  intimate  terras  with 
term,  reaching  to  the  end  of  1855,  when  he  the  distinguished  poet 

declined   being   renominated.      His  superior  Hasttegiy  Higk  J*9  an  American  journalist, 

qualities  as  a  well-trained,  clear-headed  lawyer  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Aug.  20,  1820 ; 

led  to  his  being  largely  occupied  in  referee  died  at  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12, 1883. 

cases  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  so  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy 

admirable  were  his  decisions  that  they  were  eight  years  old,  and  settled  with  his  family  in 

rarely  reversed  on  appeal.     Judge  Gardiner  Albany,  N.  Y.    Being  an  active  youth,  with  a 

was  married  in  1881 ;  his  wife  died  some  years  decided  taste  for  Journalism,  he  began  his  career 

ago,  and  he  leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter.  as  reporter  for  the  Albany  '*  Atlas."     Not 

Cterthwiite^  SatmStah  C^  an  American  mer-  long  after,  he  b^;an  the  publication  of  a  news- 
chant,  bora  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1807;  died  paperof  his  own,  entitled  the ''Knickerbocker," 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  16,  1888.  Mr,  Gar-  which  proved  a  success,  and  grew  in  time  to  be 
thwaite  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  a  valuable  property.  Mr.  Hastings  took  an  ac- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  Orleans,  by  which  tive  and  energetic  part  in  State  and  national 
he  amassed  large  means,  which  he  liberally  politics,  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
distributed.    He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Whig  party  and  its  successor,  the  Republican 
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party.    He  was  appointed,  by  President  Taylor,  rity,  his  genial  spirit,  his  love  for  his  native 

OoUector  of  the  Port  of  Albany,  bat  resigned  State,    and  his  unfailing  efforts  to  promote 

the  office  nnder  Fillmore.     In  1868  he  as-  peace,  ^od-will,  and  prosperity  among  his  fel- 

sumed  the  editorship  of  the  New  York  ^^  Oom-  low-oituens. 

mercial  Advertiser,''  and  ere  long  gave  it  a  Mkra,  Wlllbai  H.)  an  American  naval  officer, 
tone  and  cbaraoter  which  were  as  striking  bom  in  Glonoester  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1828 ;  died 
as  they  were  effective.  The  paper  increased  in  Washington,  D.  0..  July  23,  1888.  Mr. 
largely  in  circulation,  and  did  good  service  to  Jeffers  was  destined  oy  his  parents  for  the 
the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Hastings's  deepest  con-  law,  but  exhibiting  early  a  taste  for  the  sea,  he 
victions  ware  enlisted.  He  was  a  warm  sup-  was  appointed  midshipman  Sept.  25,  1840. 
porter  of  Gen.  Grant ;  criticised  Mr.  Hayes's  His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Pacific,  under  Corn- 
administration ;  and,  on  President  Arthur's  tak-  modore  A.  C.  Jones,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
ing  the  lamented  Garfield's  place,  he  rendered  capture  of  Upper  California  by  the  forces  com- 
him  all  the  help  in  his  power.  His  death  was  manded  by  that  officer  in  1842.  When  the 
mainly  the  result  of  his  being  thrown  from  Mexican  War  broke  out  he  was  ordered  to  the 
his  phaeton,  while  driving  along  Broadway,  steamer  Vixen,  and  was  a  participator  in  all 
Long  Branch.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  the  naval  operations  in  the  Gvlt  In  1862  he 
survive  him.  was  selected  by  Commodore  Perry  to  aocom- 

HatfeM,  Edwtai  F*,  an  American  clergyman,  pany  the  Japan  Expedition ;  but,  as  the  vessel 
bom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  1807;  to  which  he  was  assigned  (the  Princeton)  proved 
died  in  Summit^  N.  J.,  Sept  22,  1888.  He  was  to  be  unfit  for  service,  he  was  given  leave  of 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  absence,  and  joined  E.  G.  Squier  in  his  explor- 
1889,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Andover  ing  expedition  into  Honduras.  In  the  autumn 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  May,  1882,  by  of  1858  he  was  ordered  to  the  Brazil  squad- 
the  United  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  di-  ron,  and  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  La 
rectly  after  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres-  Plata  river.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  his 
byterian  Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Three  vessel  was  fired  upon  by  a  Paraguayan  bat- 
years  later  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  tery,  which  he  gallantly  attacked  and  silenced, 
took  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Presby-  During  his  command  of  the  Water  Witch  he 
terian  Church,  which  post  he  held  for  twenty-  rescued  from  wreck  the  Spanish  steamer  Car- 
one  years  (1835-'66).  Dr.  Hatfield  was  a  del-  tagena,  which  service  was  acknowledged  by 
egate  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians  in  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  the  presentatiun  of  a 
1846;  was  elected  stated  clerk ;  was  re-elected  handsome  sword.  He  was  next  assigned  to 
every  year  until  the  union  of  the  two  schools  the  ordnance-ship  Plymouth,  stationed  in  the 
again  in  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  same  Gulf  to  protect  ttie  American  fiag.  Obtaining 
office ;  and  continued  in  this  responsible  trust  leave  of  absence,  he  was  again  with  Mr.  Squier 
until  the  last  year,  when  he  was  elected  mod-  in  Honduras,  as  hydrographic  engineer.  On 
erator.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  stopped  preach-  his  return  he  served  in  the  war-steamer  Brook- 
ing in  1863,  and  was  financial  agent  of  the  lyn  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  two  years,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  for  several  years,  subsequently  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on 
He  was  very  successful  in  raising  funds  for  the  ^*  Chiriqni  grants "  in  New  Granada.  Dnr- 
the  institution.  Dr.  Hatfield  published  ^*  Uni-  ing  the  civil  war  his  most  noted  service  was 
versalism  as  it  is"  (1841),  ^*St.  Helena  and  as  commander  of  the  Monitor,  when  Lieut. 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope "  (1852).  "  Historv  Worden  had  been  disabled.  After  that  tune 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J."  (1868),  "  Tne  Church  he  was  occupied  chiefly  on  shore-duty. 
Hymn  Book,"  and  **  The  Chapel  Hymn  Book"  KIrkMde,  Amms  8..  an  American  physi- 
(1872-'78).  dan,  bom  near  Morrisville,  Pa.,  July  81,  1809 ; 

^ad,  NatL  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  16,  1868.  He  re- 
bom  in  HooKsett,  N.  H.,  May  20,  1828 ;  died  ceived  his  educational  training  at  Trenton, 
there,  November  12,  1888.  He  received  his  N.  J.,  after  which  he  entered  the  medical  de- 
early  educational  training  at  Pembroke  Acad-  partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
emy,  and  when  he  became  of  age  he  entered  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  March, 
actively  and  zealously  upon  agricultural  and  1888.  He  was  immediately  appointed  resident 
other  pursuits.  He  took  deep  interest  also  in  physician  at  the  Quaker  Insane  Asylum,  Frank- 
the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  in  connection  ford,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  then 
with  the  service  of  the  troops  during  the  civil  took  the  same  post  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
war.  In  1876  he  was  elected  State  Senator  pital  for  two  years.  For  several  years  after 
by  a  large  minority,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  this  he  was  engaged  in  private  practice  in 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  He  served  out  Philadelphia.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  was 
his  term  of  two  years  with  great  acceptance,  elected  superintendent  of  the  new  Institution 
and  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Gov.  for  the  Insane  (now  connected  with  the  Penn- 
Head  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd-  sylvania  Hospital),  and  remained  at  its  head 
Fellowship  ranks,  was  Vice-President  of  the  until  his  death.  Dr.  Kirkbride  stood  high  in 
Historical  Society,  and  a  director  in  various  the  profession  in  his  specialty;  he  was  a 
savings-banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  member  of  numerous  medical  societies,  an- 
etc.    He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  integ-  thor  of  several  valuable  books,  and  oontri- 
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butioDB  to  medical  joomals ;  and  a  most  esti-  sketches  of  his  travels  and  experiences.    He 

mable  man.        *  was  anthor  of  a  ^*  History  of  the  Screw-Pro- 

Kmo,  Saaid  B*|  an  American  naval  officer,  pelier,^*  and  edited  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 

bom  in  Gharlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1811 ;  Djeing."     He  was  also  devoted  to  Scottisli 

died  in  Boston,  Nov.  22,  1888.     He  entered  antiqaities,  and  to  the  history  of  Scottish  emi- 

the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1828 ;  served  in  gration  to  America. 

the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific,  nnder  different  HclLeM,  Ml%  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 

commanders ;  and  was  in  the  United  States  Ex-  Albany,  N.  T.,  in  1808 ;  died  in  the  city  of  New 

J»1oring  Expedition,  nnder  Commodore  Wilkes,  York,  Nov.  22,  1888.    His  father  was  a  naval 

rom  1838  to  1842.    While  in  command  of  the  officer  of  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812.    He 

schooner  Flying-Fish,  he  approached  nearer  to  was  graduated  at  Oolambia  Oollege,  and  stnd- 

the  sonth  pole  than  any  other  vessel  in  the  led  law  in  tiie  office  of  John  L.  Mason.    He  was 

squadron.    **  Knox^s  High  Land,''  in  that  lo-  elected  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  Democratic 

cality,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  yonn^  offi-  ticket,  and  served   in    that  position  dnring 

cer.    In  the  Mexican  War  he  assisted  m  the  1882-84.    He  was  next  elected  to  Oongress, 

capture  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa ;  where  he  served  from  1885  to  1887,  and  again 

and  in  the  civil  war  he  was  attached  to  the  from  1841  to  1848.    He  was  appointed  Dis- 

blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  trict  Attorney  of  the  County  of  New  York 

He  had  been  for  several  years  on  the  retired  list,  early  in  1846,  and  the  following  year  (the  office 

ht  CMtS)  Jelui  LawvMce.  an  American  scien-  having  become  elective)  he  was  elected  for  the 
tist,  bom  in  New  York,  May  18, 1825 ;  died  in  full  term  of  three  years.  He  was  resolute  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  15,  1888.  He  was  gradu-  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  was  proved  by 
ated  in  1846  at  the  New  York  Oollege  of  Pby-  his  prosecution  of  a  notorious  malpractitioner, 
sicians  and  Surgeons.  While  a  student  he  made  Madame  Restell,  and  securing  a  conviction, 
scientific  excursions  into  the  Western  States,  and  by  his  determined  hostility  to  criminals 
and  afterward  extended  his  travels  into  Oen-  of  all  sorts.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
tral  America.  Of  these  excursions  and  travels  Pierce  as  successor  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
he  furnished  interesting  accounts  for  various  Oharles  O'Oonor  as  United  States  District  At- 
scientific  societies  and  journals.  Dr.  Le  Oonte's  tomey  for  the  Southern  Dbtrict  of  New  York, 
special  study  was  the  North  American  Cdeopte-  After  this  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and 
ra^  in  which  department  he  was  regarded  as  a  associated  with  himself  Frederick  Smyth  as 
high  authority.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  at  partner  in  1858.  While  United  States  District 
Washington  published  his  classification  of  the  Attorney  he  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  num- 
Ooleoptera  of  our  country,  in  1861-'62,  and  ber  of  well-known  and  important  cases,  such 
in  1863-'66  his  *^  List  of  Ooleoptera  of  North  as  the  attempt  to  enlist  men  to  serve  in  the 
America."  Dr.  Le  Oonte  entered  the  army  as  British  army  in  the  Orimean  War,  the  seizure 
surgeon  of  volunteers  in  1862,  and  subsequently  of  the  '*  filibustering ''  ship  Northern  Light,  the 
became  medical  inspector  in  the  regular  army,  trial  of  officer  Westervelt,  taken  on  board  the 
He  was  a  member  of  numerous  teamed  socio-  ship  Nightingale  by  Government  craisers,  the 
ties,  and  in  1878  was  elected  President  of  the  ship  having  in  her  hold  960  slaves.  Mr.  Mc- 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Eeon  was  a  Democrat  always  and  everywhere. 
Science.  He  contributed  largely  to  scientific  sometimes  in  the  majority  with  the  Tammany- 
periodicals,  and  was  chief  clerk  in  the  United  Hall  wing,  quite  as  often  in  the  minority  with  its 
States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  his  opponents.  Althoagh  well  advanced  in  years, 
death.  he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  in  the 

Hadkrlnie,  Robert,  an  American  editor,  born  autumn  of  1881,  and  was  elected  to  the  same 
in  Rutherglen,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  23,  office  be  had  held  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
1815;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1888.  fore.  Mr.  McEeon  married  a  daughter  of  Oapt. 
His  early  edacation  was  limited,  but  having  a  Sloat,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  His  wife 
taste  for  reading  he  made  respectable  acquire-  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 
ments  in  subsequent  years.  Having  learned  HcHiDen,  Jahn.  an  American  clergyman,  died 
his  father^s  trade,  that  of  a  dyer,  at  Paisley,  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  July  8,  1883.  He  was 
he  emigrated,  in  1836,  to  the  United  States,  graduated  in  Ohicago  in  1854,  and  the  same 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  year  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  the 
1840,  and  made  his  mark  there  as  editor  of  a  priesthood,  and  was  ordained  in  1858.  He  re- 
paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  working  turned  to  Ohicago  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
chuscs.  This  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1848,  appointed  pastor  of  a  St.  Loais  church.  In  1861 
an  editor  of  the  ^^  Scientific  American,*'  which  he  became  President  and  Rector  of  the  Roman 
post  he  held  for  seventeen  years  with  decided  Oatholic  University  of  St.  Mary*8  of  the  Lake, 
ability.  Being  threatened  with  failure  of  eye-  and  in  1868  began  the  erection  of  the  new  uni- 
sight,  he  gave  up  literary  work  in  1865,  and  versity  building,  which  was  afterward  de- 
returning  to  Albany  engaged  in  the  business  of  stroyed  in  the  great  fire.  Dr.  McMnllen  was 
dyeing.  In  1874  he  retired  from  the  bnsi-  for  a  time  at  Wilmington,  111.,  bat  was  sum- 
ness,  in  favor  of  his  two  sons,  and  thencefor-  moned  back  to  Ohicago  in  1870,  to  take  charge 
ward  resided  mostly  in  Brooklyn.  He  revis-  of  the  Oathedral  of  the  Holy  Name.  In  1877 
ited  his  native  land  twice,  and  wrote  pleasant  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese, 
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and  in  1880,  when  a  new  dioceee  was  formed  father  when  a  child,  and  then  lived  with  an 

bj  the  title  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  Dr.  McMoUen  nncle ;  but,  becoming  dissatisied,  he  ran  awaj 

was  appointed  its  bishop.    The  remainder  of  from  home  in  1828.     In  his  wanderings  he 

his  life  was  spent  in  the  work  thus  assigned  reached  New  Orleans,  and  thence  went  to 

to  him.    He  wrote  lai^gely  on  church  history,  Charleston,  8.  C,  where  he  learned  the  stucco 

polity,  etc.    He  was  incessant  in  labor,  and  or  plasterer^s  trade,  and  worked  at  it  for  nine 

confirmed  in  one  year  6,000  candidates.  years.    He  began  to  model  busts  in  1845,  and 

Martia«  Bcpjantn  N*.  an  American  scholar,  invented  a  new  way  of  taking  casts  from  the 
boro  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. ;  died  in  New  York,  living  faccb  He  produced  a  marble  bust  of 
Dec.  26,  1888.  His  early  education  was  ob-  John  C.  Calhoun,  which  was  purchased  for 
tained  at  the  academy,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  he  the  dtj  Hall  of  Charleston,  in  1846.  Two 
was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1887,  in  the  years  later  he  was  in  Washington  city,  where 
same  class  with  Chief-Justice  Waite,  tiie  Hon.  he  furnished  a  design  for  an  equestrian  statue 
W.  M.  Evarts,  and  Profs.  Lyman  and  SiUiman,  of  Andrew  Jackson,  to  be  placed  in  Lafayette 
of  New  Haven.  Mr.  Martin  next  entered  the  Square.  There  being  no  foundry  or  workman 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and,  on  graduating  capable  of  prodncing  this  in  metal,  Mr.  MUIs 
in  1840,  he  supplied  for  1841-^42  the  pulpit  of  was  compelled  to  learn  the  business  of  cast- 
the  Carmine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  ing,  and  after  numerous  trials  succeeded  in 
York  (now  in  Forty-second  street).  The  fol-  gettmg  a  perfect  oast,  iu  October,  1852.  The 
lowing  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  Con-  statue  was  set  up,  Jan.  8,  1858,  on  the  anni- 
gregational  Church  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  versary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleiins.  It  was 
he  remained  till  1847.  During  1848--^49  he  completed  at  a  loss  of  $7,000;  but  Congress 
was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Al-  voted  him  an  appropriation  of  $20,000.  At  the 
bany,  N.  Y.  For  three  years  he  was  occu-  same  session  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  a 
pied  chiefly  in  study,  particularly  in  the  de-  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  which 
partments  of  science  and  philosophy.  In  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Feb. 
1852  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  22, 1860.  Mr.  Mills  was  next  engaged  in  cast- 
Psychology  and  cognate  studies  in  the  Uni-  ing  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  from  a  de- 
versity  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  taught,  sign  by  Crawford,  which  now  crowns  the  dome 
also,  rhetoric  and  beUet'lettres,  and  lectured  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  finished  in  1808.  At  a 
quite  largely  on  modem  history,  political  econ-  later  date  his  design  for  the  monument  to 
omy,  apologetics,  natural  theology,  etc.  In  President  Lincoln  was  adopted, 
this  congenial  work  Prof.  Martin  spent  the  re-  IDtaisn,  llartti*  an  American  sculptor,  bom 
mainlng  thirty-one  years  of  his  hfe.  He  re-  in  Sligo,  Irelana,  in  1846 ;  died  in  Boston, 
ceived  the  d^ee  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Columbia  Mass.,  July  21, 1888.  He  came  to  the  United 
College,  New  York,  in  1862,  and  of  L.  H.  D.  States  in  his  sixth  year,  and  received  his  edu- 
from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  cation  in  Boston.  Here  he  studied  art,  nnder 
of  New  York  in  1869.  Dr.  Martin  was  unsur-  Thomas  Ball,  and  developed  talent  in  this  line, 
passed  as  a  teacher,  and  exercised  over  the  In  1868  he  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  a  statuette, 
students  under  his  care  a  very  marked  and  entitied  "Devotion,"  which  was  much  admired, 
beneficial  influence  for  everything  good  and  He  opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  and  soon  ob- 
pure  and  tme.  He  was  ardent,  clear-sighted,  taineo  success.  He  received  the  contract  for 
and  comprehensive  in  all  he  undertook  to  do,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  on  Bos- 
and,  while  always  careful  to  point  out  the  ton  Common,  and  went  to  Rome  to  carry  for- 
errors  and  fallacies  in  mudi  of  our  modem  ward  and  complete  his  studies  in  art.  Mr.  Mil- 
thinking  in  science  and  philosophy,  he  was  en*  more  modeled  busts  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  Charles 
tirely  free  from  the  littleness  and  narrow-  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  many  others, 
mindedness  of  many  who  deem  it  necessary  to  Among  his  public  works  are :  the  statue  of 
depreciate  and  vilify  science  and  its  progress  America,  at  Fitchburg,  monuments  in  varioos 
among  men,  as  if  there  were  danger  of  harm  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  statues  of  Gen. 
to  true  religion  from  the  estaUished  con-  Thayer,  at  West  Point,  and  of  a  **  Weeping 
elusions  of  science.  Dr.  Martin  contributed  Lion,"  at  Colby  University.  His  last  bust  was 
largely  to  the  chief  theological  reviews,  and  of  Daniel  Webster,  for  the  State-House  at  Con- 
wrote  frequently  for  ^''The  Independent"  and  cord,  N.  H.  This  is  still  in  clay,  but  is  to  be 
'^The  Evangelist,"  particularly  on  national  put  in  marble  by  his  brother, 
and  anti-slavery  topics  during  the  civil  war.  RartM,  WllUaa  A*^  an  American  scholar,  bora 
He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  societies  for  in  New  York,  in  1810;  died  in  New  Haven, 
religious  and  social  improvement,  and  one  of  Conn.,  Sept.  21, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at 
his  last  lectures  was  delivered  at  the  opening  West  Point,  in  1881,  and  became  lieutenant 
of  the  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  in  in  the  Fourth  Artillery.  He  taught  for  some 
November,  1888.  He  leaves  one  son,  occupied  time  at  the  academy  as  Professor  of  Natural 
like  his  father  in  the  important  work  of  Chris-  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  He  joined  the 
tian  training  and  culture  of  the  young.  ^*  Black  Hawk  Expedition,"  in  1882,  but  did 

MUIb,  Clark,  an  American  sculptor,  bom  in  not  take  active  part  in  it.  He  resigned  from  the 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1815 ;  died  in  army,  Sept.  80,  1888,  and  was  afterward  en- 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12, 1888.    He  lost  his  gaged  in  professorial  work  in  the  University  of 
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the  OitT  of  New  York,  Delaware  Oolleffe,  erable  eloqaence  and  fervor,  and  wrote  a  nnm* 

Brown  UniTerdty,  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  ber  of  books,  the  best  known  of  which  are. 

School,  Yale  OoUege.    He  remained  in  this  last  *'The  True  Woman,"  "The  Central  Idea  of 

to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  wrote  several  books  Christianity,*'  and  **  What  mast  I  do  to  be 

on  scientific  subjects,  was  a  contribntor  to  pe-  saved  ?  *' 

riodioals,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Academj  Flakneyy  WinUuif  an  American   clergyman. 

of  Science,  etd  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  April  17,  1810;  died 

Oakey,  Enily  Si,  an  American  author,  bom  in  in  Cockeysville,  Md.,  July  4,  1883.    He  was 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1829 ;  died  there,  May  graduated  at  St  John's  Collie,  Annapolis,  in 

12, 1888.    She  received  her  education  at  the  1827,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episco- 

Albany  Female  Academy,  and  was  graduated  pal  Church  in  April,  1886,  and  a  year  later  was 

in  1850,  with  high  honors.    In  1854  she  was  ordained  priest    Hb  first  charge  was  that  of 

offered  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  academy,  Somerset  and  Coventry  parishes ;  he  was  next 

which  she  accepted  and  retained  for  twenty-  rector  of  St  Matthew's  Church,  Bladensburg; 

five  years.     Miss  Oakey  was  an  admirable  and  then  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 

instructor  in  Ei^^lish  composition,   rhetoric,  Ascension,  Washin^n  city.    In  1870  he  was 

helUi'leitrea^  and  Lada.    In  later  years  she  also  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  was 

taught  logic,  Qerman,  and  French.    Her  health  consecrated  on  the  6th  of  October.    On  the 

had  never  been  vigorous,  and  the  last  year  of  death  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  in  1879,  Dr. 

her  life  she  was  in  the  hospital,  a  sufferer  from  Pinkney  became  bishop  of  the  diocese.    Owing 

malignant  and  painful  disease.    Miss  Oakey  to  his  advanced  years,  JSishop  Pinkney  was  not 

.displayed  poetic  ability  of  no  mean  order,  and  so  active  and  energetic  as  might  have  been 

she  contributed  quite  frequently  to  magazines  desired ;  but  he  performed  a  large  amount  of 

and  religious  newspapers.     Her  poems  have  work,  and  was  universally  respected  and  es- 

received  high  praise,  and  are  notea  for  purity  teemed  for  his  sincere  devotion  to  duty  and 

of  sentiment  and  sweetness  of  versification,  his  many  lovable  qualities. 

A  volume  of  them  was  published  just  after  Eaadtlph,  Thaaas  F«y  formerly  Governor  of 

her  death.  New  Jersey,  bora  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

IMtOMB,  Wlflfaui  C>,  an  American  financier,  June  24,  1886 ;  died  in  Morristown,  Nov.  7, 

born  in  1812 ;  died  in  West  Philadelphia,  June  1888.    His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 

20,  1888.  He  was  President  of  the  Trust  Com-  Rutgers  Grammar-School,  and  for  a  time  he 

pany,  and  was  well  known  in  the  financial  was  in  the  office  of  "The  Fredonian,"  a  paper 

world.    He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  owned  and  edited  by'  his  father  on  retirmg 

was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  his  brother.  Gen.  from  Congress.    He  next  became  a  merchant 

Robert  Patterson,  during  the  first  year  of  the  and  went  into  business  in  Vicksburg,  Miss 

civil  war.    He  engaged  in  business  in  Philadel-  While  there  he  married  a  granddaughter  of 

phia  after  the  dose  of  the  great  straggle,  and  Chief-Justice  Marshall.    In  1850  he  returned 

was  one  of  the  original  directors,  as  well  as  to  New  Jersey,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 

president,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Morristown.    He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 

FsdL  JcsM  Tiy  an  American  clergyman,  born  in  1859,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1862,  being  also 
in  Miadlefield,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1811 ;  died  in  elected  for  the  full  term  in  1868.  Four  years 
Syracuse,  May  17,  1888.  While  a  student  in  later  he  was  made  President  of  the  Morris  and 
Cazenovia  College  he  was  licensed  as  an  ex-  Essex  Railroad.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Gov- 
horter,  and  in  1880  was  licensed  as  a  local  ernor  of  New  Jersey.  In  1874  he  was  chosen 
Methodist  preacher.  In  July,  1882,  he  joined  United  States  Senator,  succeeding  the  Hon.  J. 
the  Oneida  Conference  at  Manlius,  and  served  P.  Stockton.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
as  pastor  for  five  years.  He  then  gave  himself  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause. 
to  educational  work,  and  became  Principal  of  He  was  chairman  of  the  special  le^slative  com- 
the  Troy  Conference  Academy  at  Putney,  Vt.,  mittee  on  the  ^' Peace  Convention*^  in  1861. 
in  1841.  Here  he  remained  seven  years,  when  He  lived  mostly  in  retirement  in  Morristown 
he  waa  elected  President  of  Dickinson  College,  after  leaving  Congress. 
During  his  four  years  of  service  the  college  Bedneyy  George  B«,  an  American  lawyer,  born 
prospered  greatly.  In  1852  he  took  to  preach-  in  1802 ;  died  in  Newcastle,  Del.,  June  18, 1888. 
ing  again,  his  sphere  of  labor  being  the  Meth-  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1820, 
odist  Church  in  Washington  city.  Two  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  the 
later  he  became  secretary  and  editor  of  the  courts  for  many  years  with  success.  He  did 
Tract  Society  in  New  York.  Tl&ence,  in  1858,  not  take  much  part  in  politics,  and  was  in  pub- 
he  went  to  California,  where  he  remained  lie  life  only  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
eight  years,  actively  and  usefully  occupied,  resentatives.  He  was  twice  elected,  and  served 
Owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife  he  returned  from  1841  to  1845.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
to  the  East,  and  was  in  charge  of  congrega-  *^ Peace  Convention'*  of  1861.  Mr.  Rodney 
tions  in  Peekskill,  Albany,  and  Syracuse.  He  enjoyed  the  distinction,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
also  entered  zealously  into  the  establishment  of  being  the  oldest  lawyer  of  the  Delaware  bar. 
of  the  University  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.  In  1872  Saads,  Be^laaln  F..an  American  naval  officer, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  bishops  in  the  Meth-  bora  in  Maryland,  Feb.  11, 1812 ;  died  in  Wash- 
odist  Church.  He  was  a  preacher  of  consid-  ington  city,  June  80,  1888.  He  entered  the 
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navy  as  midsHipman  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  1879,  and  occupied  the  position  until  January, 

served  in  the  Brazil^ squadron,  the  West  India  1888,  when  his  term  expired.    Ue  was  ap- 

squadron,  and  the  Ooast  Survey.    He  was  com-  pointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of 

missioned  as  lieutenant  in  1840,  and  was  ap-  Pennsylvania  in  1850,  and  did  excellent  work 

pointed  to  the  frigate  Oolumbus  of  the  Meai-  in  this  position.    He  publiriied  ^^  Professional 

terranean  squadron.    He  did  excellent  service  Ethics  ^'  in  1866.    The  same  year  he  brought 

on  the  Coast  Survey  from  1850  to  1856,  and  out  **  Popular  Lectures  on  Oommercial  Law," 

was  commissioned  as  commander  in  Septem-  and  in  1859  an  annotated  edition  of  *^  Black- 

ber,  1865.    He  was  three  years  longer  in  this  stone's  Oomraentaries."    Several  other  valuable 

work,  and  was  made  captain  in  1862.    He  took  law  books  were  edited  by  him. 
command  of  the  steamer  Dakota,  of  the  North       SlMitaB,  WHbui.  an  American  clergyman*  bom 

Atlantic    blockading   squadron,  and   partici-  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  8eT>t  11,  1798;  died  in 

Dated  io  the  engagement  with  Fort  Cfaswell,  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  born,  Oct  11, 

Feb.  28, 1868.    He  was  also  present,  in  com-  1888.    His  early  training  was  in  the  home  of 

mand  of  another  steamer,  at  both  attacks  on  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 

Fort  Fisher,  1864  and  1865.    He  was  commis-  copal  Church  in  its  very  earliest  days  in  the 

sioned  as  commodore  in  Julv,  1866,  and  the  United  States,  and  his  education  was  obtained 

year  following  was  appointed  Superintendent  at  Cheshire  Academy.    Thence  he  went  to  the 

of  the  Naval  Observatory.    He  was  rused  to  General  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was 

the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  April,  1871,  and  graduated  in  1828,  among  the  very  earliest  of 

put  on  the  retired  list  in  1878.  its  alumni.    He  was  ordained  deacon  the  same 

Sands,  Joshaa  B*,  an  American  naval  officer,  year,  served  the  church  at  liattsburg  and 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1796 :  died  in  Bal-  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  joined  his  father  as  as- 
timore,  Md.,  Oct.  2,  1888.  His  father  was  a  sistant  in  Fairfield  Qiow  Bridgeport),  Conn, 
personal  friend  of  Washington's,  and  was  Col-  Here  he  was  ordained  priest  in  May,  1826.  In 
lector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  He  entered  September,  1829,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
the  navy  at  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812,  PauPs  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  post  which  he 
as  midshipman,  served  under  Commodore  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Buffalo,  at  the 
Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  actively  time  Dr.  Shelton  went  there,  was  a  frontier 
occupied  all  through  the  war.  He  was  com-  town,  so  to  speak,  with  less  than  10,000  in- 
missioned  lieutenant  iu  1818,  and  served  on  habitants;  but  he  became  Identified  with  its 
various  stations  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  growth  and  prosperity,  took  an  active  part  in 
made  captain  in  1840,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  and  was  honored 
Vixen  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  in  com-  and  respected  by  all.  He  began  the  building 
mand  of  the  Government  vessel  which  carried  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  Church  in  1848  (which 
the  articles  for  exhibition  to  the  World^s  Fair,  was  not  fully  completed  till  1868) ;  was  a  dele- 
1861,  and  received  several  tokens  of  honor.  In  gate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church 
1856  he  commanded  the  Susquehanna,  and  as-  for  nearly  forty  years;  and  gave  much  of  his 
sisted  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  Three  time  to  educational  and  missionary  work, 
years  later  he  was  in  charge  of  the  squadron  tattli,  Enanis  Darwin,  an  American  jurist 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  1862  he  was  made  bom  in  De  Buyter,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1806;  died 
commodore,  and  took  in  band  the  lake  defenses,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1 1,  1888.  While  yet 
In  1866  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad-  a  youth,  he  went  to  Rochester,  entered  the 
miral,  and  then  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  law-office  of  Hon.  £.  Griffin,  and  was  admitted 
was  port-admiral  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  1869  to  the  bar  in  1827.  He  was  married  in  1881 
till  1872.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Griffin.  After  practicing 
life  he  lived  chiefiy  in  Baltimore.  law  for  several  years,  he  entered  into  partner- 

Shanwaod,  Ge^ige,  formerly  Chief-Justice  of  ship  with  Mr.  H.  £.  Rochester,  which  lasted 
Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  7,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  For  a  number  of 
1810 ;  died  there.  May  28, 1888.  He  graduated  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  State  Court  of  Chan- 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828,  eery,  and  was  a  Democrat  in  politics.  He 
and  having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  Joined  the  Whig  party  in  1855,  and  was  elect- 
the  bar  in  1881.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  ed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  in  1848  be-  in  November  of  that  year.  In  1869  he  was  re- 
came  editor  of  the  ^^  American  Law  Maga-  elected  for  a  second  term  of  four  years.  His 
zine."  Mr.  Sharswood  gave  character  and  position  as  Supreme  Court  judge  made  him  also 
standing  to  this  quarterly ;  but,  after  three  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  part 
years*  publication,  the  publishers  discontinued  of  both  his  terms.  When  the  time  for  election 
it.  He  edited  Stephens^s  **  Nisi  Prius  "  in  1844,  came  round  again.  Judge  Smith  was  so  accept- 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  edition  able  to  both  parties  that,  in  1868,  he  was 
of  ^^  Russell  on  Crimes,"  whieh  passed  through  chosen  for  a  third  term.  Meanwhile,  the  term 
nine  editions.  In  1845  he  was  made  Judge  of  office  had  been  lengthened  to  fourteen  years, 
of  the  District  Court.  He  was  president  judge  so  that  he  continued  on  the  bench  till  1876, 
from  1851  to  1867,  when  he  was  elected  Asso-  when,  having  become  disqualified  by  age,  he 
elate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl-  retired  to  private  life.  His  eminently  high 
vania.    He  became  Chief -Justice  in  January,  character  as  a  judge  led  to  his  being  frequently 
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called  on  to  act  as  referee  daring  the  latter  law  studies  were  pnrsae^  in  his  father^s  office, 

years  of  his  life.  He  was  promineDt  in  religious  after  oompleting  which  he  removed  to  Balti- 

affairs,  being  an  active  and  devoted  member  of  more.    In  1846  he  was  elected  a  director  of 

the  Episcopal  Ohurch,  whose  interests  he  loved  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.    Two  years 

to  serve.    He  was  also  an  ardent  Mason.  later  he  became  its  president,  and  resigned  in 

8i(|einMr  Tralk,  an  American  negro  lecturer,  1868.     He  next  accepted  the  presideucy  of 

bom  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  1776 ;  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Railroad  Oompany, 

died  in  Battle  Creek,  Mick,  Nov.  26,  1888.  and  while  in  this  office  was,  in  1866,  elected 

She  was  bom  a  slave,  and  spent  her  life  as  a  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  re-elected 

slave  until  1827,  when  slavery  was  abolished  in  1868.    While  the  secession  struggle  was  in 

in  New  York.    Her  parents  came  from  the  progress  he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party 

coast  of  Guinea,  and  were  brought  to  the  Grovernor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  took 

United  States,  and  sold  into  slavery.     The  his  seat  Jon.  1,  1866.    The  next  year  he  was 

name  she  received  from  her  master  was  Isa-  elected  United  States  Senator,  but  was  per- 

bella  Hardenburg,  but,  disliking  it,  she  went  suaded  to  remain  at  his  post  as  Governor  until 

out  into  the  woods  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Jan.  1,  1869.    In 

another  name.    According  to  her  account,  she  November,  1868,  Gov.  Swann  was  elected  by 

heard  the  name  ^*  Sojourner  *'  whispered  to  her  the  Democrats  as  representative  in  Congress, 

in  answer  to  her  prayer,  and  the  appellation  He  was  re-elected  four  times,  viz.,  in  1870, 

'* Truth''  was  afterward  added,  seeing  that,  in  1872,  1874,  and  1876. 

her  going  up  and  down  throughout  tiie  coun-  TaikeCy  Jaseph,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
try,  as  she  held  to  be  her  mission,  she  should  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1816;  died  in  In- 
preach  nothing  but  truth  to  all  men.  For  dianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  16,  1888.  He  was  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  century  she  delivered  Quaker  parentage,  and  received  his  educa- 
lectures,  in  the  East  and  West,  on  temperance,  tional  training  at  the  Alexandria  Academy, 
politics,  and  the  woman's  rights  question.  She  About  1885  he  removed  to  the  West,  where 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  being  very  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  bank- 
tall — ^nearly  six  feet — and  having  a  deep,  pow-  ing  business.  His  religious  convictions  took 
erful  voice,  she  proved  to  be  a  very  imposing,  such  shape  that  he  abandoned  Quakerism, 
effective  lecturer.  Among  otiier  things,  she  and  united  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a  grant  of  public  lands  in  was  baptized  in  1887,  and  after  due  prepara- 
the  West  for  the  establishment  of  a  negro  col-  tion  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  m  1848. 
ony,  and  for  educating  negro  youth.  There  is  He  thereupon  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
no  doubt  that  Sojourner  Truth  did  much  good  Church,  Louisville,  Ey.,  where  he  served  some 
work  during  her  long  life,  for  she  helped  to  re-  seven  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Indianapolis, 
claim  hundreds  from  bad  ways,  and  set  an  ex-  and  became  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that 
ample  of  great  power  to  people  of  her  own  city.  In  1860  he  was  consecrated  missionary 
color.  Bishop  of  the  Northwest,  and  five  years  later 

SiphtcteSi  Eraigelnu  i*,  an  Anrerican  schol-  was  chosen  Assistant  Bishop  of  Indiana.  On 
ar,  bora  near  Mount  Pelion,  Thessaly,  Greece,  the  death  of  Bishop  Upfola,  in  1872,  he  be- 
Mardi  8,  1807 ;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  came  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  received  his 
Dec.  17,  1888.  He  was  educated  in  the  Con-  doctor's  degree  from  the  Western  University 
vent  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  came  to  the  United  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently,  while  in 
States  in  1829,  studied  for  a  while  at  an  acad-  England  at  the  Lambeth  Confereuce,  he  was 
emy  in  Monson,  Mass.,  and  then  entered  Am-  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the 
herst  College,  but  did  not  complete  the  course  University  of  Cambridge.  Bishop  Talbot  was 
there.  He  taught  for  a  time  at  Amherst,  Hart-  possessed  of  vigorous  manhood,  was  a  man  of 
ford,  and  New  Haven.  He  made  two  voyages  nne  appearance,  and  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
to  Greece,  and  returned  each  time  with  vdu-  l^jtary  Aithv  F«|  an  American  chemist,  born 
able  works  in  his  special  line.  From  1842  to  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1863 ;  died  suddenly 
1869  he  was  connected  with  Harvard  as  tutor  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  June  19,  1888. 
and  assistant  professor.  In  1860  he  was  made  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  (Ancient,  Modem,  and  By-  also  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  of  the  Uni- 
santine).  In  1887  Yale  College  gave  him  the  versity  of  G6ttingen,  Germany.  He  was  Pro- 
degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in  1868  Harvard  conferred  feasor  of  Chemistry  for  a  time  in  the  Univer- 
npon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Prof.  Sophocles  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1881  accepted  the 
published  a  number  of  Greek  books  of  excel-  professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Case  School 
lent  quality.  His  *^  Greek  Grammar"  (first  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
issued  in  1888)  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  is  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
still  in  use.  His  latest  and  most  elaborate  ThayerylValkaBiel.  an  American  capitalist,  bora 
work  was  ''  Greek  Lexicon  of  Roman  and  By-  in  1808 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  7, 1888. 
zantine  Periods,"  published  in  1870.  He  was  a  son  of  Bev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster, 

Swui,  HfBas,  an  American  Senator,  bora  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
in  Alexandria,  in  1806 ;  died  in  Leesbarg,  Vs.,  of  J.  E.  Thayer  &  Brother.  He  was  largely  con- 
July  24,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  nected  with  railroads  and  railroad  development 
College  and  the  University  of  Virginia.    His  in  the  West,  and  was  a  director  of  the  New 
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York  Oentral,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Chi-  the  Albany,  then  to  dnty  in  the  home  sqnad- 

cago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  and  the  Phila-  ron,  the  reoeiTing-ahip  Philadelphia,  thesteam- 

defphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroads,  frigate  Powhatan,  of  the  West  India  saoadron, 

He  was  also  a  muoifioent  benefactor  of  Har-  and  the  steamer  Rhode  Island.    This  last  was 

Tard  College,  in  buildings  and  endowments,  a  snpply-vessel  to  the  blockading  sqnadron. 

He  founded  Thayer  Hall  (1670),  the  Thayer  from  1861  to  1865,  nnder  lient  Trenchard's 

Commons  Hall,  etc.,  and  bore  the  expenses  of  command.    He  was  commissioned  commander 

Agaasiz^s  expedition  to  South  America.    Mr.  in  July,  1862,  and  distingnished  himself  in 

Thayer  was  noted  for  generously  contributing  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.     After  the  civil 

to  the  needs  of  poor  students  at  Harvard.  war  was  over,  he  was  stationed  at  the  Brook- 

TlmM.  Charies  R.^  an  American  actor,  bom  lyn  navy- yard,  and  thence  was  put  in  com- 
in  New  York,  June  11,  1840;  died  there,  Feb.  mand  of  the  Lancaster,  flag-ship  of  the  South 
10,  1888.  His  father  was  manager  of  travel-  Atlautic  squadron.  He  was  commissioned 
ing  theatrical  companies,  and  young  Thome  commodore  in  May,  1871 ;  served  on  the  Board 
spent  his  early  years  in  this  roving  sort  of  of  Examiners ;  and  subsequently  as  light-house 
life.  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  inspector.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
in  San  Francisco,  in  1852,  when  a  mere  boy.  admiral  in  August  1875.  He  was  in  command 
His  father  put  him  to  learn  a  trade,  but,  as  be  of  the  North  Atlantic  station  from  1876  to 
did  not  like  it,  he  went  back  to  the  theatre.  1878,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
After  a  while  he  met  with  some  success,  in  July,  1880. 

1862.    He  next  went  to  China,  and  built  a       Dnde  Tsm  (Jadak  HoMi),  the  hero  of  "  Uncle 

theatre  in  Shanghai,  where  he  had  fair  sue-  Tom's  Cabin,"  bom  in  Charles  co.,  Md.,  in 

cess.    Afterward  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  thence  1789 ;  died  in  Dresden,  Out.,  May  5, 1888.   He 

round  the  world  by  way  of  Paris  and  London,  was  bom  a  slave,  and  continued  such  until  he 

He  came  back  to  New  York  in  1878,  and  joined  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Canada  with  his 

the  Union  Square  Company.  wife  and  four  children.   Henson  had  been  early 

TsM  nmk  (Chaitas  fleywead  Stnttm),  an  taught  religious  trath  and  obligation,  and  so 
American  dwarf^  bom  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  excellent  was  his  character  for  sincerity  and 
Jan.  4,  1838 ;  died  in  Middleborougb,  Mass.,  honesty  that  he  was  made  a  Methodist  preach- 
Jnlyl5, 1888.  On  entering  the  service  of  P.  T.  er  before  he  knew  how  to  read.  In  1828 
Bamum,  in  1852,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  his  Methodist  friends  contributed  a  large  sum 
Tom  Thumb,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  At  with  which  he  expected  to  purchase  his  free- 
that  time  he  was  not  two  feet  high,  and  weighed  dom;  but  he  was  tricked  ont  of  his  money 
less  than  16  pounds.  He  was  engaged  at  a  by  his  unscrupulous  master.  As  soon  as  pos- 
salary  of  $3  a  week  and  traveling  expenses;  sibie  i^ter  that  he  ran  away  and  got  to 
but,  as  he  proved  a  great  success  at  Bamum's  Canada  and  freedom.  He  was  active  and  in- 
Museum,  his  salary  was  increased  to  (25  a  dustrious,  and  assisted  largely  in  the  "  under- 
week.  In  1854,  Bnrnum  took  him  to  England,  ground  railway  *'  mode  of  helping  negroes  out 
where  he  was  very  successful,  and  was  pre-  of  slavery.  He  risked  his  life  more  than  once 
sented  to  the  Queen  and  royal  family.  Thence  by  venturing  into  Kentucky.  In  1851,  after 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  saw  more  of  royalty,  reap-  his  eldest  son  had  taught  him  to  read,  he  visit- 
ing for  hi9  employer  quite  a  golden  harvest,  ed  England,  and  was  treated  with  much  kind- 
The  Qeneral's  next  experience  was  in  getting  ness.  On  his  return  he  wrote  and  published 
a  wife,  viz.,  a  dwarf  girl  named  Lavinia  War-  his  autobiography,  in  order  to  raise  means 
ren,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Febraary,  wherewith  to  buy  the  freedom  of  his  elder 
1868.  During  the  years  subsequent  to  this,  he  brother.  Mrs.  Stowe^s  famous  ^^  Uncle  Tom,^' 
and  his  little  wife  continued  in  the  show  busi-  in  her  novel,  ia  based  largely  on  the  life  and 
ness,  traveled  over  the  world,  and  held  exhibi-  character  of  Henson.  He  visited  England 
tions  wherever  they  went.  His  death  was  snd-  again,  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  an  interview 
den,  being  the  result  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  with  the  Queen.    It  is  said  that  40,000  copies 

Iteidtfd,  Stepliea  Decatar,  an  American  naval  of  his  autobiography  had  been  purchased  by 

officer,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 1818 ;  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  15,  1888.     His        Van  Bim,  WHbw  H«,  an  American  surgeon, 

father  was  a  naval  officer  under  Com.  Chann-  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  5,  1819  ;  died  in 

cey  in  the  War  of  1812.    He  was  appointed  New  York  city,  March  ^5, 1888.    His  educa- 

cadet  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  from  1835  to  tion  was  obtained  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  with 

1887  was  stationed  on  the  receiving- ship  New  the  exception  of  between  two  and  three  years 

York.    He  spent  the  year  1839  and  part  of  passed  at  Yale  College.    He  entered  the  medi- 

]  840  in  the  Naval  School  in  Philadelphia.    He  cal  class  of  the  University  of  Penni^lvania, 

was  promoted  to  passed-midshipman  in  July,  and  finished  his  studies  there  before  reaching 

1840,  and  detailed  for  duty  on  the  sloop  Preble  the  age  required  for  graduation.    Having  this 

attached  to  the  West  India  squadron.     He  was  spare  time,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Dr.  Har- 

for  two  years  in  another  vessel  on  the  home  Ian,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  engaged  in  medi- 

squadron,  and  two  more  with  the  Coast  Sur-  cal  studies  for  eighteen  months.    On  return - 

vey.  after  which  he  was  promoted  in  Febraary,  ing  to  the  United  States  he  was  graduated  in 

1847,  to  a  lieutenancy.    He  was  assigned  to  medicine  from  the  Univernty  of  Pennsylvania 
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in  1840.  His  gradnation  essay  was  of  such  sn-  the  office  npon  the  defeat  of  the  O'Donnell 
perior  merit  that  the  Facalty  took  charge  of  Cabinet,  bat  resumed  it  after  the  aooession  of 
its  pablication.  Dr.  Van  Bnren  next  entered  the  Union  Liberals  in  1858.  He  was  elected 
the  army,  and  served  tinder  Generak  Wool  and  a  deputy  for  the  district  of  Puerto  de  Santa 
Harney  in  Florida,  and  for  a  short  time  on  the  Maria  in  1868,  and  held  that  seat  for  seven  or 
Canadian  frontier.  In  Florida  his  health  broke  eight  terms,  taking  a  high  rank  as  a  parlia- 
down  under  malarial  poisoning,  the  ill  effects  men tary  orator.  In  1868  he  was  associated  with 
of  which  he  felt  all  through  life.  In  1844  he  Herrera  as  Director  -  General  of  the  Admin- 
was  stationed  in  the  Meteorological  Bureau  istratioD.  During  the  Revolution  of  1868  he 
in  Washington.  The  next  year  he  went  to  advocated  the  candidature  of  the  Duo  de  Mont- 
New  York,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Yal-  pensier  for  the  throne.  After  the  choice  of 
entine  Mott  in  the  department  of  surgery.  He  Amadeus  he  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the 
soon  took  high  rank  as  hospital  surgeon,  as  royal  family  in  the  person  of  Don  Alfonso, 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  as  a  fam-  When  the  latter  was  proclaimed  IQng,  Sefior 
ily  practitioner.  He  was  appointed  one  of  Barca  took  the  office  of  Sub-Secretary  of  the 
the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital  at  its  Interior,  which  he  resigned  after  a  year  and  a 
organization  in  1847,  and  in  1852  was  made  half,  on  account  of  his  sympathies  with  the 
surgeon,  and  afterward  consulting-surgeon,  to  Liberal  Opposition.  He  declined  several  high 
the  New  York  Hospital.   Later  he  became  sur-  offices  before  accepting,  in  1881,  the  post  at 

g»on  and  consultinff-surgeon  to  St  Vincent's  Washington.  Sefior  Barca  was  an  advanced 
oflpital,  and  oonsuTting*snrgeon  to  the  Wom-  LiberaL  He  published  a  ^^  Dictionary  of  Politics 
an's,  the  Oharity,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospi-  and  Administration,"  and  other  works, 
tals.  He  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Bum^  Fsrdluid,  a  French  politician,  died 
Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Oollege  Nov.  IS,  1888.  He  was  bom  in  1806,  de- 
in  1868,  where  he  lectured  up  to  within  a  few  fended  Louis  Napoleon's  accomplices  in  the 
months  of  his  death.  He  was  also  Vice-Presi-  attempts  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  was  Min- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  ister  of  the  Interior  in  1849,  and  a  Senator 
President  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  cor-  under  the  empire.  He  was  elected  life  Sena- 
responding  member  of  the  Paris  Soci6t6  de  Ohi-  tor  as  a  Bonapartist  in  1877. 
rurgie.  Dr.  Van  Buren  translated  and  anno-  BaeicsM.  Bailie,  a  Roumanian  statesman,  died 
tated  several  valuable  works  in  his  chosen  de-  in  Paris,  Dec.  7, 1888.    He  was  bom  in  1880, 

Eartment  of  medical  science,  and  published  in  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant.  He  studied  in  Paris. 
Iter  life  lectures  on  *'  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,"  and  returned  to  Bucharest  with  the  degree  o^ 
and  a  text-book  on  ^^  Genito- Urinary  Surgery."  doctor  of  laws  in  1851.  He  soon  acquired  a 
His  reoutation  as  a  teacher  was  very  great,  and  reputation  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  but  occupied 
his  skill  and  Judgment  in  surgical  cases  ranked  himself  also  witn  politics,  and,  as  a  member  of 
high.  Dr.  Van  Buren  married  a  daughter  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1858  to  consider 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott  in  1842.  His  wife  and  two  the  question  of  uniting  Moldavia  with  Walla- 
married  daughters  survive  him.  chia,  advocated  the  union  with  success.    He 

Waaktan,  IneL  an  American  legislator,  bom  was  then  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  by 
in  livermore,  Maine,  June  6,  1818 ;  died  in  Prince  Cuza,  and  two  years  later  Minister  of 
Philadelphia,  May  12, 1883.  His  early  eduqa-  the  Exterior.  He  opposed  the  Oogelniceano 
tion  was  obtained  at  the  public  school  but  af-  ministry,  and  after  the  fall  of  Ouza  was  called 
ter  his  fourteenth  year  ne  was  in  cnarge  of  into  Prince  Charles's  Liberal  Cabinet  as  Minis- 
private  tutors  at  home.  He  studied  law,  was  ter  of  the  Exterior  in  1868.  He  worked  ener- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  practiced  with  getically  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Europe  to 
fair  success  in  Orono,  Maine.  During  the  years  Roumanian  independence.  When  the  Dimube 
1842-'60  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  question  came  up,  he  was  driven  from  office 
and  in  1850  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig,  under  suspicion  of  having  entered  into  secret 
He  was  re-elected  in  1852,  1854,  1856,  and  engagements  with  Austria. 
1858.  He  served  in  Congress  continuously  Bmmdmtj  Caidnl  46,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
from  Dec.  1,  1851,  to  Jan.  1,  1861,  when  he  died  Oct.  28, 1888.  He  was  bom  May  80, 1800. 
resigned,  having  belen  elected  the  year  previous  of  Protestant  parents,  and  was  a  magistrate 
Governor  of  Maine.  He  was  re-elected  in  1861,  before  he  joined  the  priesthood  in  1880.  He 
but  declined  a  third  term.  Subsequently  he  became  a  cardinal  in  1868,  and  defended  in 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port-  the  Senate  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
land,  Maine.  He  published  in  1874  **  Notes  He  was  distinguished  as  an  orator.  In  his 
Historical,  etc,  of  Livermore,  Maine."  charges  of  recent  years  he  condemned  the  ec- 

0BITVARIE8,I0REK1I.   Bara,i^raMlflee,Span-  desiastical  policy  of  the  republic,  but  in  mod- 
ish minister  to  the  United  States ;  died  by  his  erate  language. 

own  hand  in  New  York,  July  29,  1888,  while  Bvke,  Thiaas  H^  an  Irish  clergyman,  bom 
under  depression  of  spirits  produced  by  in-  in  Gal  way,  Ireland,  Sept  8, 1880 ;  died  in  Dub- 
insomnia.  He  was  born  at  Puerto  Real,  near  lin,  July  2,  1888.  He  went  to  Perugia,  Italy, 
Cadiz,  in  1881.  After  studying  law  at  Madrid,  in  1847,  and  became  a  Dominican.  Thence  he 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  given  a  place  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  there  for  five  years, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    He  lost  He  retumed  to  Ireland  as  a  priest,  and  eetab- 
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lished  a  novitiate  for  the  order  of  St.  Dominio.  in  the  daohy  of  Parma.    By  the  Revolutiioii  of 

Here  he  became  famoas  for  elooaence  and  skill  1848  he  was  driven  out,  and  in  Saxony  signed 

as  a  public  speaker.    Father  Barke  went  to  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  who  di^  in 

Rome  again,  and  was  made  Superior  of  St.  1854.    The  son  of  the  latter  was  dispossesj^ed 

Olement's.    He  remained  in  Rome  till  1854,  in  1859.    Dnke  Charles  married  in  1820  the 

when  he  made  his  way  back  again  to  Dublin,  daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel  I  of  Sardinia.    In 

In  1871  he  visited  the  United  States  in  the  later  life  he  resided  at  Nice,  under  the  title  of 

capacity  of  Visitor-General  of  the  Dominican  Ck>unt  of  Villafranca. 

Order.  He  delivered  lectures  almost  daily,  CMnger,  Jean  BaptfBtoligmti,  a  French  sculpt- 
with  great  power  and  effect.  In  November,  or,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  6,  1888.  He  was  bom 
1872,  he  lectured  in  New  York,  on  J.  A.  at  Besangon  in  1814,  and  studied  sculpture 
Fronde's  views  of  the  relations  between  Eng-  under  his  father  and  then  in  Italy.  Hagained 
]and  and  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  an  ani-  his  first  reputation  with  a  bust  of  Scribe, 
mated  controversy.  Father  Burke  also  pub-  and  executed  several  others.  In  1846  he  ex- 
lished  ^*  Lectures  and  Sermons  "  in  1878.  hibited  a  faun  and  a  statue  of  '*  Melancholy,*' 
Banlaa,  Osoniy  a  German  philologist,  died  in  and  in  1847  four  pieces,  one  of  which,  a  statue 
Munich  in  September,  1888,  at  the  age  of  52.  of  a  girl  bitten  by  a  serpent,  was  greatly  ad- 
He  was  bom  in  Saxony^  and  studied  at  Leip-  mired.  In  1848  he  presented  the  Provisional 
sic  under  Hanpt  and  O.  Jahns.  After  gradua-  Govemment  with  a  colossal  bust  of  "  Liberty," 
tion  he  made  a  classical  tour  in  Southern  Eu-  and  executed  a  statue  of  **  Fraternity,"  statues 
rope,  became  extraordinary  professor  at  Leip-  of  Rachel  as  **  PbsBdra  "  and  *^  Lesbia,"  statues 
sic,  was  ordinary  professor  at  Tiibingen  at  the  of  "  Tragedy,"  **  Sappho,"  *^  Cornelia  and  her 
age  of  thirty-oue,  was  professor  at  Jena  and  Children"  (1861),  ^^ Cleopatra "(1869),  eques- 
Zurich,  and  from  1874  at  Munich.  Besides  trian  statues  of  Francis  I  (1856)  and  the  pres- 
an  exhaustive  geography  of  Greece  and  nu-  ent  Austrian  Emperor  (1878) ;  and  portraits  of 
roerous  editions  of  classical  works,  he  pub-  George  Sand,  whose  daughter  he  married.  Gen. 
lished  an  annual  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Cissey,  and  others  were  amoug  his  numerous 
science  of  classical  antiauity,  and  recently  com-  works.  He  followed  Canova  in  using  color  and 
pleted  a  ^^  History  of  Pnilology."  picturesque  effects,  but  carried  this  classical  re- 
Carl,  Prtaue,  of  Prassia,  the  last  surviving  vival  to  the  extreme  of  effeminacy, 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor,  died  in  Ber-  CeDler,  Jahn  PayM,  an  English  Shakspearean 
lin,  Jan.  21,  1883.  He  was  bom  in  1801,  and  critic,  died  Sept  18,  1888.  He  was  born  in 
married  a  sister  of  the  present  Empress,  aPrin-  1789.  His  father,  John  Collier,  was  a  writer 
cess  of  Saxe- Weimar.  He  passed  through  the  and  publisher.  The  son,  after  studying  law, 
grades  of  military  promotion  to  the  rank  of  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  and  a  writer 
field-marshal,  and  as  chief  of  artillery  intro-  of  essays  and  reviews.  As  editor  of  the  ^*  Even- 
duced  improved  ordnance ;  yet  unlike  his  son,  ing  Chronicle,"  he  began  to  write  about  Eliza- 
Prince  Friedrich  Carl,  he  never  conducted  any  bethan  literature,  and  he  soon  after  devoted 
military  operations.  himself  more  completely  to  literature,  and  was 
CastoUaal,  lleBBiBilr*,  an  Italian  antiquary,  died  the  most  efficient  seconder  of  the  efforts  of 
June  8,  1888.  His  father  was  a  picture-  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  to  revive  an  interest  in  the 
dealer  and  jeweler,  the  reviver  of  the  granu-  minor  poets  of  Shakespeare's  time.  He  pnb- 
lated  goldsmith's  work  of  the  Etrascans  and  lished  *^  The  Poetical  Decameron,"  brought  out 
the  classical  styles  of  jewelry,  which  have  been  a  new  edition  of  Dodaley's  *'01d  Plays,"  pre- 
further  developed  by  bis  other  son  Agosto,  and  pared  a  "  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Cata- 
by  Giuliano,  in  London.  Alessandro  was  an  logue,"  and,  with  the  facilities  of  the  libraries 
ardent  republican.  In  consequence  of  the  of  Lord  Egerton  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Revolution  of  1848,  he  was  confined  in  the  cas-  his  command,  published  "  New  Facts  regard- 
tie  of  St.  Angelo,  from  which  he  escaped  by  ing  the  Life  of  Shakespeare."  He  published 
feigning  insanity.  He  settled  at  Naples  as  a  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  wrote  a  '^  life  of 
ooUeotor  and  dealer  in  antiquities.  His  knowl-  Shakespeare,"  and  many  other  works.  A  dis- 
edge,  taste,  and  business  tact  enabled  him  to  oovery  of  a  folio  of  Shakespeare  with  marginal 
lay  hands  on  all  the  finest  discoveries  of  Etru-  notes  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  1869--'60, 
ria  and  Southern  Italy,  and  to  dispose  of  them  and  imputations  against  his  literary  honesty, 
at  profitable  prices  to  the  European  museums.  CMSdcace,  Heidrlk,  a  Flemish  novelist,  died 
Two  large  collections  were  bought  by  the  Brit-  Sept.  10,  1888.  He  was  bom  Dec.  8,  1812, 
ish  Museum.  A  third,  compoi^ed  of  gems,  gold  at  Antwerp,  where  his  father,  a  Frenchman 
ornaments,  and  bronzes,  was  offered  at  the  from  Besan^on,  was  settled  as  a  merchant. 
Centennial  Exhibition  to  any  American  muse-  He  enlisted  in  the  Belgian  army  in  1880,  at  the 
um ;  but,  as  the  price  was  not  obtained,  it  was  time  of  the  Revolution,  and,  during  his  four 
disposed  of  in  Europe.  years'  service,  wrote  numerous  martial  and 
Chariss  II,  Duke  of  Parma,  died  in  Nice.  He  patriotic  songs  in  the  manner  of  B6ranger, 
was  bom  in  1799,  and  succeeded  his  mother  in  most  of  them  in  Flemish.  When  he  was  dis- 
the  duchy  of  Lucca  in  1824.  This  land  was  charged,  in  1886,  his  father  gave  him  the 
ceded  to  Tuscany  in  1847.  In  that  year  he  choice  of  pursuing  a  mercantile  career  and  giv- 
Bucceeded  Marie  Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon,  ing  up  writing,  or  of  shifting  for  himself.    He 
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found  employment  as  a  gardener,  then  as  a  yil-  comes,"  ^*  The  Fairy  Ring,"  Leigh  Hont's  ^*  Jar 
lage  schoolmaster,  then  as  a  clerk,  writing  at  of  Honey,"  and  *^  In  Fairyland."  He  ezhibit- 
the  same  time  romantic  tales  taken  from  Flem-  ed  many  water-color  drawings, 
ish  history.  In  1888  the  Anti-French  League  Erk^  Li4w|g,  a  German  composer,  died  Nov. 
was  started,  which  aimed  to  make  the  Flemish  80,  1888.  He  was  born  Jan.  6,  1807,  at  Wets- 
the  national  language.  Oonscience^s  national  lar,  where  his  father  was  organist.  He  lived 
stories  were  circulated  broadcast.  He  then  in  Berlin.  As  a  composer  of  glees  and  part- 
changed  his  subject  and  manner,  and  depicted  songs,  and  of  music  for  schools,  he  was  unez- 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  people  in  a  style  of  celled. 

child-like  simplicity.    "  Evening  Hours,"  **  The  FM»w,  Frisdikh  TtOy  a  German  musical  com- 

Executioner's  Ohild,"  "  Rikketikketak,"  and  poser,  died  in  Darmstadt,  Jan.  24,  1888.    He 

*<  The  Conscript,"  are  among  the  best  realistic  was  bom  in  1812,  on  the  estate  of  his  family 

novels  that  are  written  in  any  language.    Ap-  in  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin.    He  devoted  him- 

pointed  by  the  King  teacher  of  Flemish  to  his  self  early  to  music,  studying  in  Paris  under 

children,  and  receiving  a  sinecure  in  the  public  Reicha,  a  famous  theorician.    The  first  of  his 

service,  he  continued  writing,  but  the  fresh-  works  that  was  produced  on  the  stage  was  the 

ness  and  vigor  of  his  first  stories  were  wanting  ^^  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,"  which  obtained 

until  the  loss  of  his  appointment  through  a  a  season's  success  in  Paris  in  188&-'40.    In 

change  of  ministry  stimulated  his  faculties,  1844  he   produced   the   opera   *'  Alessandro 

when   he  produced  **  The   Martyrdom    of   a  Stradella,"  which  became  a  popular  favorite. 

Mother,"  **  The  Ohild-Stealer,"  and  *^  The  Blue  at  first  in  Germany  and  then  in  other  coun- 

House."    He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  tries.    In  1847  appeared  at  Vienna  the  still 

modem  authors;  the  number  of  his  novels  more  popular  *^ Martha."    None  of  Flotow's 

was  over  eighty.    Though  they  are  inspired  by  compositions  except  these  two  operas  con- 

a  political  idea,  the  artistic  merit,  particularly  tained  the  elements   of  permanent  success, 

of  his  novels  of  popular  life,  is  of  the  highest  though  refinement  and   exhilarating   gayety 

order.    Conscience  was  passionately  devoted  characterize  all  his  music 

to  the  national  movement,  of  which  he  was  the  42nvMy  TkMmtj  Bishop  of  Namur,  died  July 

apostle,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  16,  1888.     He  was   born  at  Sivry,  in  Hai- 

DMcluaqM,  CarilMl^  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  nault,  in  1810.    He  succeeded  Monsignor  Des- 

died  Sept  80,  1888.    He  was  bora  in  1810,  champs  as  Bishop  of  Namur,  Dec.  20,  1867. 

was  a  journalist  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  He  was  the  most  ardent  of  the  Syllabists,  and 

part  in  the  movement  for  Belgian  independ-  kept  up  the  conflict  against  the  new  ecclesias- 

ence.  He  began  the  study  of  theology  in  1881,  tical  laws  after  Pope  Leo  had  instracted  the 

and,  after  graduating  at  Lou  vain,  joined  the  clergy  to  respect  the  Belgian  Constitution,  par- 

Redemptorists.    He  became  distinguished  as  a  ticuiarly  by  an  anti-constitutional  catechism 

preacher,  was  head  of  a  monastery,  in  1865  recently  published. 

was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Namur,  and  in  1867  fingl,  Jenl,  a  Hungarian  musician,  died  Nov. 

Archbishop  of  Mechlin.    He  took  a  leading  25,  188i3,  at  Zsamb€«k,  where  he  was  born, 

part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  'in  the  Dec  1,  1810.    First  distinguishing  himself  as 

election  of  Pope  Leo  X.  a  player  on  the  oboe,  he  became  a  band-mas- 

VlmUitt,  Wflhstaa,  a  German  philologist,  died  ter,  and  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  a 

inLeipsio,  August  7,  1888,  at  the  age  of  81.  composer  of  dance-music  rivaling  the  compo- 

He  resigned  a  professorship  in  Leipsic  Univer-  sitions  of  Strauss.     He  led  an  orchestra  in 

sity  and  devoted  himself,  when  about  thirty  Berlin,  with  which  he  made  a  tour  in  the 

years  of  age,  to  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Unitea  States,  removed  to  BrUnn  in  1858,' 

classics.    He  published  critical  editions  of  Aris-  thence  to  Munich  in  18^  and  finally  to  Frank- 

tophanes,  Demosthenes,  and  other  Greek  writ-  fort  in  1876. 

ers,  '^  Scholia "  on   Homer,  and  many  other  Batfvjy  liti,  a  French  author,  died  in  Sep- 

works  relating  to  the  literature   of  ancient  tember,  1888.    He  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  14, 

Greece.     Unsuccessful  financial  speculations  1802.    Unable  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 

forced  him  to  sell  his  library  in  1879,  and  choice,  that  of  a  teacher,  on  account  of  being 

preyed  on  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in-  a  Hebrew,  be  applied  himself  to  literature,  and 

capacitate  him  for  his  literary  studies.  obtained  in  1887  a  post  under  the  Government 

Dejis,  BIckarl,  an  English  caricaturist,  died  as  archivist.  In  his  youth  he  published  elegiac 
in  London  in  December,  1888.  He  was  the  poems,  in  1827  a  ^^  R6sum6  of  the  History  of 
son  of  John  Doyle,  a  caricaturist,  and  was  the  Jews,"  in  the  same  year  imitations  of  the 
bom  in  London  in  1826.  His  sketches  of  principal  foreign  poets,  in  1884  the  poetical 
character  in  ^^  Punch "  contributed  greatly  to  drama  of  **  Luther,"  in  1888  a  **  History  of 
the  success  of  that  journal,  which  he  left  in  French  Literature,"  in  1848  and  in  1858  colleo- 
1850  on  account  of  its  attacks  on  Cardinal  tions  of  fables,  which  were  crowned  by  the 
Wiseman  and  the  Catholics.  The  title-page  Academy,  foUowed  by  ^^  Greek  Tragedy,"  a 
of ''  Punch  "  which  he  designed  is  still  in  use.  collection  of  translations  from  the  Greek  dram- 
He  illustrated  many  books  of  humor  and  fancy,  atists,  which  was  also  crowned.  Among  his 
notably  **The  Continental  Tour  of  Brown,  numerous  dramatic  compositions  are  "The 
Jones,    and  Robinson "  (1854), '' The   New-  Duel,"  ''The  Czar  Demetrius^"  '^UEspion," 
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"  Le  Dflettante  d'Avignon,^  **  BeaomarcliaiB  d  diflciptine.  and  employed  them  to  establiBh  dvil 

Madrid,"  *'  Indiana,*'  and  ^^  Le  Chevreoil.*'   He  order  and  sabjagate  the  qnarrelaome  and  free- 

wrote  also  a  life  of  his  brother,  the  compoeer.  booting  military  chiefs.    Trade  and  agricnltare 

Iwalnm,  TMMHiy  a  Japanese  statesman,  died  reyived,  while  the  Dewan  porged  the  court  of 
in  Yeddo,  Jnlj  20, 1888.  Till  within  a  short  vices  and  cormption,  and  established  an  order- 
time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  post  of  Third  Ij  dvil  administration  on  the  British  model. 
President  of  the  Ooondl,  which  he  resigned  on  His  work  was  indifferentiy  appreciated  by  the 
acconnt  of  ill  health.  He  was  a  member  ot  Nisam  Afzal-nd-Dowlah,  who  subjected  him 
the  Kuge,  or  noble  class,  which  had  suffered  in  to  petty  restrictions  and  suspicious  surveil- 
political  power  and  territorial  position  in  com-  lance.  On  the  deatJi  of  that  sovereign,  he  was, 
mon  with  the  Mikado.  He  was  educated  at  in  1869,  through  pressure  exerted  by  the  In- 
Kioto,  and  attached  himself  at  an  early  age  to  dian  Government,  appointed  Regent,  jointly 
the  person  and  fortunes  of  the  Mikado,  who  at  with  the  late  Amir-i-Kabir,  durinff  the  minor- 
that  time  was  kept  in  confinement  and  made  ity  of  the  infant  prince.  His  administrative 
to  endure  all  kinds  of  privations.  Iwakura,  reforms  were  not  suffered  to  relapse,  but  were 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  San  jo  Sanerjoshi,  kept  energetically  in  operation  to  the  day  of 
finally  organized  the  party  of  the  Mikado.  In  his  death,  so  that  Hyderabad  was  as  well  gov- 
1871  he  went  to  the  capital  of  Satsuma  as  spe-  emed  as  any  of  the  Britidi  provinces.  Salar 
cial  envoy  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  that  Jung  dierished  the  hope  that  the  Enfflidi 
prince.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  would  restore  Berar  to  the  Nizam,  in  which 
constituted  Vice  Prime  Minister,  the  office  vain  expectation  he  visited  England  in  1876. 
which  he  held  till  his  retirement  He  opposed  Lakealaye,  Edeiari  Sm^  LeMrre,  a  French 
the  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  Gorea  and  lurist,  died  in  Paris,  May  25,  1888.  He  was 
Formosa,  which  attracted  the  younger  school  bom  in  Paris.  Jan.  18, 1811.  In  his  28th  year 
of  politicians,  and  was  accounted  the  chief  of  he  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar  by  pub- 
the  peace  party.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  lishing  a  work  on  the  *^  History  of  Landed 
of  the  mission  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  Property  in  Europe."  He  announced  his  trade, 
of  revising  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  that  of  a  type-founder,  on  the  title-page.  Three 
but  returned  without  accomplishing  his  object,  years  later  he  obtained  admission  to  the  bar. 

JesssL  Sir  Gewge.  an  English  judge,  Master  of  A  second  work,  on  the  ^^  Life  and  Doctrines  of 

the  Rolls,  died  in  London,  March  22, 1888.    He  Savigny,"  which  first  familiarized  the  French 

was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  and  was  with  the  teachings  of  the  historical  school,  was 

bom  in  London  in  1824,  was  graduated  at  Uni-  published  about  this  time.    This  was  followed 

versity  GoUege  in  that  city  in  1844,  and  was  by  elaborate  treatises  on  "TheOivil  and  Politi- 

called  to  the  bar  in  1847.    He  was  elected  to  cal  Gondition  of  Women  fh>m  the  Time  of  the 

Parliament  for  Dover  in  1868,  and  appointed  Romans"  (1843),  and  *^ Roman  Griminal Legjs- 

Solicitor-General  in  1871,  and  Master  of  the  lation  respectuig  the  Responsibilities  of  Magis- 

Rolls  in  1878.    He  was  the  first  Jew  that  ever  trates  "  (1844).   In  1849  he  was  chosen  Profess- 

sat  on  the  English  bench,  and  received  high  or  of  Gbmparative  Legislation  in  the  GoUege  of 

credit  for  his  labors  in  working  out  the  bar-  France.    He  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  in 

monious   combination  of  equity  jurisdiction  consequence  of  his  opinions  the  Imperial  Gk>v- 

with  that  of  common  law.  emment  found  means  to  prevent  his  election 

Jng,  Sir  Salar,  a  Hindoo  statesman,  died  of  to  the  Gorps  L^gislatif.  He  was  a  careful 
cholera,  at  Hyderabad,  Feb.  8,  1888,  at  the  observer  of  the  politics  of  the  United  States, 
.age  of  54.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  fam-  and  an  admirer  of  the  American  Gonstitntion. 
ily  which  had  furnished  the  Nizam  of  the  Inl855hepubli8hed  thefirst  part  of  a^^Politi- 
Deccan,  or  Hyderabad,  with  hia  Dewan,  or  cal  History  of  the  United  States,"  which  waa 
Prime  Minister,  since  the  founding  of  the  dy-  completed  in  1866.  He  translated  into  French 
nasty  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  works  of  William  EUery  Ghanning.  He 
He  filled  official  employments  from  his  youth,  wrote  also  ^^  Studies  on  Germany  and  the  Sla- 
and  in  1853  succeeded  his  uncle,  Snr»-ul-Mulk,  vonian  Gonntries,"  and  ^^  Religious  Liberty," 
as  Prime  Minister.  He  addressed  himself  to  besides  minor  works.  During  the  American 
the  reform  of  the  abuses  which  led  to  the  in-  civil  war  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
tervention  of  the  English  and  the  annexation  cause  of  the  Union,  writing  with  this  object, 
of  the  Berar  province.  The  country  was  a  ^^The  United  States  and  France."  His  most 
prey  to  a  turbulent  nobility  who  plundered  the  popular  work  is  '*  Paris  in  America  "  (1868),  a 
rural  districts,  and  a  lawless  Arab  soldiery  who  political  allegory.  A  *^  Programme  of  the  lib- 
terrorized  the  capital.  Lord  Ddhousie  medi-  eral  Party"  was  published  in  1865,  and  the 
tated  the  extension  of  British  rule  over  the  <^ Memoirs  of  Franklin"  in  1866-'67.  In  the 
Deccan,  and  such  would  have  been  the  ulti-  beginningof  1870  he  was  appointed  a  member 
mate  fate  of  the  Nizam*s  kingdom  if  the  Muti-  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  administra- 
ny  had  not  taxed  the  energies  of  the  British  tion  of  the  Seine  department.  He  ceased  his 
to  preserve  the  possessions  already  acquired,  opposition  to  the  empire  in  the  face  of  foreign 
When  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Salar  Jung  trouble,  declaring  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
had  saoceeded  in  reforming  the  state.  He  a  "  peaceful  revolution,"  and  advocated  an  af- 
gradually  reduced  the  Arab  mercenaries  to  firmative  vote  in  the  pUbiBcite  of  May,  ezpresa- 
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lug  his  belief  in  the  refonns  promised  by  Napo-  Awtyrlologist  and  ioTestigator  in  the  history  of 

leonand£mile011ivier.    For  this  he  was  hissed  all  the  ancient  Oriental  empires,  and  wrote 

by  the  students  in  the  university  and  compelled  numerous  monographs  on  cuneiform  syllaba- 

to  susoend  his  lectures.    In  July,  1671,  he  was  ries,  etc.,  and  general  treatises  on  the  ancient 

elected  to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  de-  history  of  the  East 

partment  of  the  Seine.  As  secretary  of  the  Ltpch  Aiteili,  Marquis  of  Gomillas,  a  Span- 
committee  of  thirty  on  the  Oonstitution,  he  ish  financier,  died  in  Barcelona,  Jan.  17, 1888. 
combated  the  monarchists  effectuaUy.  He  He  was  bom  in  1820,  in  the  village  of  Comil- 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates,  voting  las,  from  which  he  took  his  title  when  raised 
with  the  Left  Center,  in  support  of  Thiers,  and  to  the  hereditary  nobility  by  the  King,  who 
in  favor  of  the  existing  press  and  education  visited  his  castle  in  1881.  Lopez  was  born 
laws.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  life  Senator,  poor,  but  succeeded  early  in  business,  laying 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  which  was  esti- 
College  of  France.  In  1877  he  resumed  his  mated  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  $25,000^000, 
lectures  on  comparative  legislation.  He  was  in  Cuba.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  great 
an  earnest  advocate  of  absolute  freedom  of  edn-  Spanish  line  of  transatlantic  steamers,  and  was 
cation,  and,  in  social  questions,  believed  in  the  engagM  in  the  Philippine  Tobacco  Company 
principle  of  co-operation  and  approved  of  the  and  other  large  commercial  undertakings, 
establishment  of  libraries  and  similar  institu-  MihasiA  Hsiin  Fnha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Tur- 
tions  for  the  working  class.  Laboulaye  was  a  key  in  the  reign  of  Abdul-Aziz,  died  in  Con- 
republican  of  the  old  school,  whose  ideal  was  stantinople,  May  17,  1888.  Under  his  vizierate 
presented  in  De  Tocqueville^s  description  of  the  Sultan  was  encouraged  to  ignore  the  Porte. 
American  institutions.  He  was  a  stranger  to  After  ibe  decree  of  insolvency  he  was  virtu- 
the  republican  ideas  of  the  modern  generation  ally  exiled.  He  was  recalled  in  1879,  and 
of  Frenchmen.  His  later  life  was  embittered  made  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
by  the  antagonism  with  the  Liberals  in  which  M^litt  VM  flnkMy,  fisMg  twu  President  of 
he  was  placed  by  the  educational  and  anticleri-  the  Hungarian  Upper  House  and  Chief-Justice 
cal  legislation  which  he  opposed  in  the  Sennte.  of  Hungary,  was  murdered  by  his  servant  and 

iMlefrit)  Jatoiy  Marquis  de,  a  French  politi-  an  accomplice,  March  29,  18^.  He  was  bom 
cian,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  15, 1888.  He  was  born  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Diet  in  1889 
Oct  81,  1810,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Lafay-  and  in  1848.  He  subsequently  filled  the  office 
ette.  He  was  an  ofiioer  in  the  army  of  Dom  of  Hungarian  Chancellor  at  Vienna  until  1869, 
Pedro.  In  1842  he  entered  the  French  Cham-  in  which  year  he  was  made  President  of  the 
her.  He  was  expelled  in  1862  for  protesting  Upper  House  in  Pesth. 
against  the  coup  €^etaty  but  was  amnestied.  He  Manet,  Edtaari,  a  French  painter,  died  April 
was  elected  as  an  opposition  candidate  in  1869,  80, 1888,  acred  50.  He  studied  under  Thomas 
and  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  of  1871,  vot-  Couture,  in  1868  he  offered  to  the  Salon  a 
ing  with  the  Right  Center,  but  afterward  join-  painting  in  a  new  manner,  which  made  awn- 
ing the  Left  Center  and  voting  for  all  the  new  sation  in  the  exhibition  of  rejected  pieces.  He 
constitutional  laws.  He  was  elected  Senator  spent  his  life  and  his  fortune  in  seeking  recog- 
for  life,  Deo.  10,  1876.  He  wrote  a  "History  nition  for  his  ^* impressionist "  idea  of  repro- 
of Political  Liberty  in  France."  ducing  tones  of  lignt,  or  solving  the  problem 

LMeraant,  fnaifH^  a  French  archaologist,  of  the  transparency  of  shades, 

died  in  Paris,  Dec.  9,  1888,  from  a  malarial  Manty  ErMl,  an  Austrian  traveler,  died  at 

affection   contracted   during  explorations  in  Fazogl,  Africa,  Aug.  17,  1888.    He  was  bom 

Calabria.    He  was  bom  Jan.  17,  1887.    He  in  Vienna  in  1844,  and  devoted  himself  to 

was  gifted  with  an   extraordinary  memory,  the  study  of  zo51ogy.    He  visited  Abyssinia 

and  under  the  tuition  of  his  fiither,  the  distin-  when  21  years  of  age,  and  after  remaining 

guished  archieologist,  Charles  Lenormant,  he  in  Vienna  for  two  years,  returned  to  Africa, 

early  developed  skill  in  research.   He  published  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  years, 

a  learned  essay  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  He  traveled  by  way  of  Sennaar  and  Fazogl  to 

and  at  the  age  of  twenty  won  the  numismatic  Fadasi,  which  had  never  before  been  visited 

Erize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  During  by  a  European,  was  the  first  to  explore  Gu*affe 
is  ardhoological  tours  he  was  a  witness  of  the  river,  went  to  Gondokoro  in  1872,  aocompa- 
massacres  of  the  Druses  in  Syria,  in  1860,  of  nied  Col.  Long  on  an  excursion  to  Munde  and 
which  he  wrote  a  graphic  account.  He  made  Makraka  in  1874,  took  service  under  the  Bel- 
important  excavations  at  Elensis  in  the  same  gian  International  Association  in  1876,  and  led 
year.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  a  party  to  Kvakiora  from  Zanzibar,  but  re- 
Archoology  in  the  National  Library.  He  turned,  and,  going  back  to  the  Soudan,  was 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  made  Vice-Govemor  of  Galabat  by  Gen.  Gor- 
was  wounded  at  Buzenval.  He  was  a  profound  don.  Reouf  Pasha  sent  him  to  Fashoda  to 
and  original  writer  on  the  archoology  of  the  check  the  slave-trade  in  1880. 
Bible,  was  a  high  authority  in  numismatics,  Mirtla,  Heari,  a  French  historian,  died  Dec. 
and  wrote  with  great  historical  grasp  and  14^  1888.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Quentin,  Pi- 
economical  insight  of  the  monetary  systems  of  cardy,  Feb.  20,  1810.  He  early  conceived  the 
the  ancients.    He  was  especially  great  as  an  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  France  in  a 
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patriotic  mftnner,  and  his  patriotism  soon  took  the  statutes  which  were  adopted  at  the  Social- 
on  an  ethnological  character.  The  French  he  ist  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1866  as  those  of  the 
conceived  to  have  inherited  from  the  Dmidical  International  Society,  of  which  Marx  remained, 
Celts  qualities  making  them  superior  to  other  under  the  title  of  secretary,  the  head  and  ac- 
races,  and  his  ^'  History  of  France "  was  com*  knowledged  leader  until  1872.  A  defection 
posed  in  this  spirit  The  conscientious  earnest-  of  the  English  members  resulted  in  the  victory 
ness  of  his  political  convictions,  and  his  blame-  of  the  Federalists,  who  advocated  the  organi- 
less  and  dignified  character,  won  a  degree  of  zation  of  the  labor  movement  on  national  lines, 
respect  from  the  people  of  Paris  that  was  paid  Marx  consequently  ceased  his  agitation.  *  His 
to  few  of  his  contemporaries.  He  attempted  principal  work  was  '* Capital"  (1867),  pre- 
to  rescue  the  republican  constitution  at  the  ceded  by  a  *'  Critique  on  rolitioal  Economy  " 
time  of  Napoleon^s  coup  d*etat^  but  under  the  (1859).  A  second  part  of  his  great  work,  deal- 
empire  he  was  not  molested.  He  was  chosen  ing  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  while  the 
Senator  on  the  establishment  of  the  third  re-  first  treated  of  production,  was  left  in  mann- 
public.  His  historical  writings  are  numerous,  script.  Marx  assailed  the  English  school  of 
HanL  Kill,  a  German  socialist,  died  in  Lon-  political  economy  witli  great  di^ectical  power, 
don,  Miirch  15,  1888.  He  was  bom  at  Trier,  but  in  a  polemical  tone,  which  concealed  the 
May  2, 1818.  His  father  was  a  lawyer.  He  extent  to  which  he  assimilated  the  ideas  of 
studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Bonn  and  Adam  Smith  and  the  older  writers.  His  wife 
Berlin,  and  was  about  to  become  a  tutor  at  was  a  sister  of  Minister  von  Westphalen,  of 
Bonn,  when  a  chance  acquaintance  led  him  to  the  Prussian  reactionary  Cabinet  headed  by 
enter  the  office  of  the  radical  ^*  Rhenish  Ga-  Manteuffel. 

zette,*'  the  direction  of  which  he  assumed  in  Hfbt,  Robert,  a  Scottish  missionary,  died 
1842.  A  year  later  the  paper  was  suppressed.  August  10, 1883.  He  was  bom  at  Inverkeith- 
Marx  went  first  to  Paris  to  study  the  French  ing  in  1795,  and  was  a  gardener,  but  was 
political  economists,  and  directed  his  attention  sent  to  South  Africa  in  1816  by  the  Lon- 
at  the  same  time  to  HegePs  philosophy  of  juris-  don  Missionary  Society.  Soon  after  obtaining 
pradence,  on  which  he  published  a  critique  in  the  reluctant  permission  of  the  Governor  to 
1844  in  the  **  Franco-German  Year-Book,"  ed-  undertake  his  Christianizing  labors,  he  made  a 
ited  by  him  and  Arnold  Ruge.  Expelled  from  convert  of  Africaner,  chief  of  the  Namaquaa, 
France,  he  settled  at  Brussels,  where  he  pub-  the  scourge  of  the  border.  Proceeding  far- 
lished,  in  1847,  the  first  of  his  writings  on  eco-  ther,  he  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Bechua- 
nomical  questions,  a  polemic  entitled  "  Misdre  nas.  This  nation  he  slowly  educated  in  reli- 
de  la  philosophie,"  in  answer  to  Proudhon*s  gion  and  civilized  arts.  Visiting  England  in 
"  Philosophie  de  la  misdre.'^  In  the  same  year,  1842,  he  persuaded  Livingstone,  who  afterward 
in  conjunction  with  his  Rhenish  countryman,  married  his  daughter,  Mary  Moffat,  to  return 
Friedrich  Engels,  who  had  studied  for  years  with  him  and  share  his  work.  Moffat  contin- 
the  economical  conditions  of  England,  he  set  ued  his  labors  at  Kurnman,  and  extended  his 
on  foot  the  first  and  most  famous  of  socialii^t  teachings  among  the  distant  Matabele  and  Ma- 
congresses  in  London,  at  which  the  "Manifesto  kololo  until  his  final  return  in  1870.  He  waa 
of  the  Communistic  Party  "  was  published,  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  life  with  the  diffl- 
For  this  he  was  expelled  from  Belgium,  and  at  cult  task  of  translating  the  New  Testament 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  returned  to  into  the  Bechuana  language. 
Cologne,  where  he  edited — in  association  with  Htoa,  Emperor  of  Uganda,  died  in  the  sum- 
Engels,  Freiligrath,  Hermann  Becker,  Albert  mer  of  1888.  He  was  a  despot,  who  consoli- 
Wollf.  later  of  the  *'  Figaro,^'  who  furnished  dated  a  nowerful  kingdom  around  Lakes  Vic- 
feuilhUmt^  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  others —  toria  and  Albert.  He  received  the  emissaries 
the  "  New  Rhenish  Gazette."  His  acquaint-  of  the  Khedive  and  the  Christian  missionaries, 
ance  with  Lassalle  bore  important  fruits  in  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  deceptive  oom- 
the  Social -Democratic  movement  in  Germany,  placency,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his  conversion 
and  the  present  social  projects  of  the  German  to  Islam  or  to  Christianity.  Although  a  mon* 
Govemment.  The  journal  called  upon  the  ster  of  cruelty,  he  impressed  European  visit- 
people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  after  the  conn-  ors,  especially  Henry  M.  Stanley,  with  his  in- 
ter-revolution, and  for  this  it  was  suppressed,  telligenoe  and  courtesy.  He  was  particularly 
Marx- then  fled  to  England,  and  devoted  him-  covetous  of  arms  and  gunpowder,  and  obtained 
self  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  many  presents  from  travelers.  His  principal 
the  line  of  research  initiated  by  Engels.  The  subjects  sought  to  have  their  daughters  taken 
effect  of  Marx*8  contributions  to  the  science  of  into  the  royal  barem,  which  numbered  7,000 
political  economy  was  marred  by  his  revolu-  women.  Mtesa  was  possessed  with  the  delu- 
*tionary  schemes  to  carry  his  theories  into  prac-  sion  that  he  was  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
tice.  In  1864  a  socialist  meeting  was  held  in  world,  and  was  ambitious  to  extend  his  power. 
St.  Jameses  Hdl,  in  London,  at  which  social-  Over  his  subjects  he  exercised  a  boundless  tyr- 
ism  was  declared  to  be  communistic  and  inter-  anny.  He  was  sprang  from  the  Wahuna  chiefs 
national.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  who  obtained  possession  of  the  country  at  an 
up  a  plan  of  organization.  In  the  committee  early  date.  He  was  not,  however,  of  pure 
Marx  was  the  principal  person.    He  drew  up  race,  but  had  a  considerable  admixture  of  negro 
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blood.    He  traced  his  lineage  through  thirty  to  the  peerage  in  1850.    He  was  the  chief  an- 

or  fort  J  ralers  to  Kinta,  the  foander  of  the  thority  in  England  on  bankinff,  and  had  great 

dynasty.    He  was  tall,  slim,  and  graceful,  with  influence  in  shaping  fiDanciiu  legislation,  and 

an  intelligent  face.    He  died  of  a  consumptive  especially  in  establishing  the  English  monetary 

malady.    His  age  was  under  fifty.  system  on  a  sound  basis  and  giving  the  Bank 

WSbmlj  Swm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  died  Dec.  of  England  a  safe  and  conservative  constitn- 
8,  1888.  He  was  born  at  Landscrona,  March  tion.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Irish  Famine 
8,  1787.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  Committee  in  1847,  and  an  influential  pro- 
of Lund  in  1811,  took  charge  of  the  natural  moter  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861. 
history  museum,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  Pierre^  PiNTe  Jaseph  fiastave,  commander  of 
professor.  His  great  work  on  the  **  Scandina-  the  French  sqnadron  which  bombarded  the 
vian  Fauna  '^  was  begun  in  1820  and  completed  ports  of  Madagascar,  died  early  in  Septem- 
in  1858.  ber,  1888,  on  board  the  Caledonia,  before  land- 

OMdaBabf  Sheik,  died  in  Mecca  in  the  autumn  ing  on  his  return  voyage,  while  in  quaran- 
of  1888.  He  was  descended  from  the  daugh-  tine  at  Marseilles.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
ter  of  the  Prophet,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  officers  in  the  French  navy ;  but  his  acts  in 
the  three  holiest  personages  in  Islam.  He  was  Madagascar  gave  offense  to  the  English,  which 
chief  of  the  warlike  Kunis  who  dwell  on  the  led  to  his  recall.  He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
confines  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  over  whom  the  1827,  at  D^jon,  entered  the  naval  school  in 
Porte  and  the  Shah  both  claimed  the  sover«  1841,  distinguished  himself  at  Mogadore  and 
eignty.  Obeidullah  aimed  to  achieve  the  inde-  Tankers,  and  was  promoted  to  be  ensign  in 
pendence  of  his  tribe,  and  to  wrest  a  sufficient  1846,  and  lieutenant  in  1858,  serving  from 
territory  trom  Turkey  or  Persia.  The  authori-  1856  to  1858  in  hydrographical  labors.  He 
ties  at  Stamboul  are  said  to  have  incited  him  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
to  the  invasion  of  Persia,  even  furnishing  Mar-  in  1867.  From  1861  to  1866  he  was  aide-de- 
tini-Henry  rifles  to  the  Kurds.  In  April,  1881,  camp  to  Admiral  La  Roncidre.  He  was  pro- 
a  small  army  of  Kurdish  horsemen  raided  the  moted  captain  in  1865,  and  commanded  the 
region  around  Lake  Urumiyah,  destroying  the  N^r^ide  in  Oceania  in  1869*^70.  On  his  re- 
Persian  towns,  under  the  lead  of  a  son  of  the  turn  he  took  part  in  the  national  defense,  and 
sheik  and  a  chief  named  Hamya  Aga.  The  Per-  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Orleans.  He  was 
sian  general,  Mirya  Khan,  finally  defeated  them  director  of  evolutions  at  Cherbourg  in  1872, 
in  a  pitched  battle.  When  Obeidullah  was  ad-  member  of  the  hydrographical  committee,  and 
vancmg  with  his  m<un  army  to  support  his  son,  commander  of  the  Infemet  in  New  Caledonia, 
he  learned  that  a  large  Turkish  force  was  march-  and  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1880. 
ing  upon  him  in  the  rear,  and  fled  to  the  mount-  He  aided  in  the  revision  of  the  cadre,  and  was 
ains.  An  emissary  of  the  Porte,  by  promises  a  member  of  the  Almiralty  Council  until  he 
of  honors  and  distinction,  lured  him  to  Stam-  took  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Indian 
boul,  where  he  was  placed  in  confinement.  Dur-  Ocean,  Feb.  1,  1888. 

ing  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan  he  made  his  escape,  ReU.  Majae,  an  English  writer  of  fiction, 
and,  rfdlying  his  followers,  attempted  another  died  Oct.  22,  1888,  at  his  residence  near  Lon- 
raid,  encouraged,  it  was  rumored,  by  the  Rus-  don,  aged  sixty -five.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
sians.  He  was  captured  by  the  Tnrks  in  Octo-  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ber,  1882,  but  was  rescued  by  Kurds  from  the  Church,  but  following  an  adventurous  bent  he 
convoy  which  was  taking  him  to  Mosul.  He  started  for  Mexico  in  1888,  lived  for  five  years 
was  besieged  in  the  mountain  stronghold  of  by  trading  and  hunting  in  the  far  West,  traveled 
Konruma  and  defeated.  Disappointed  in  his  through  the  United  States,  took  a  commission 
ambition  and  broken  in  health,  he  spent  his  last  in  the  American  army  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
days  in  religious  exercises.  He  was  visiting  Mexican  War,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Vera 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  when,  like  many  other  Cruz  and  Chembusco.  He  raised  a  company 
pilgrims,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera.  He  in  New  York  to  aid  the  Hungarian  revolution- 
was  a  man  of  striking  appearance,  a  Bedouin  ists  in  1849 ;  but,  learning  of  the  failure  of  the 
of  the  purest  blood,  between  fifty  and  sixty  insurrection  when  he  reached  Paris,  he  settled 
years  of  age,  below  the  medium  stature,  with  in  London  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  ro- 
deep-sunk,  gleaming  eyes,  under  arched  eye-  mances  in  which  the  fruits  of  his  observations 
brows,  and  a  long,  uightly  aquiline  nose.  of  nature  and  strange  customs  in  many  lands 

OrentMi^  Baron.  SaHMl  J«Mt  Ltyd,  an  Eng-  were  set  off  with  thrilling  plots  and  incidents, 

lish  financier,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17,  1888.  His  books  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for 

He  was  bom  Sept.  25,  1796.    His  father,  Rev.  boys.    The  most  popular  are  the  ^'Rlfie  Ran- 

Lewis  Loyd,  had  abandoned  the  Church  to  gers  '*  and  the  ^'  Scalp-Hunters.^' 
engage  in  business  with  his  father-in-law,  and       Rhallls,GMffge,a  Greek  statesmair,  died  inSep- 

had  built  up  the  banking-house  of  Jones,  Loyd  tember,  1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty.    In  the  early 

&  Co.,  which  was  merged  subsequently  in  the  period  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  he  filled  the 

London  and  Westminster  Bank.    He  was  edu-  post  of  Minister  of  Justice,  and  then  became 

cated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  sat  in  Parlia-  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 

ment  from  1819  to  1826,  succeeded  his  father  Cassation,  and  Professor  of  Commercial  Law 

in  the  banking-house  in  1844,  and  was  raised  in  the  University. 
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Uvl^  Hnri,  a  French  naTal  officer,  chief  later  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  signed  the  Treaty 

of  the  expedition  to  Tonquin,  killed  in  the  of  8an  Stefano.    He  was  made  Grand  Vizier  in 

fight  at  Hanoi,  May  19,  1888.    He  was  bom  in  June,  1878,  and,  when  sncceeded  by  Ehaireddin 

Paris,  in  1827.    He  entered  the  naval  acad-  Pasha  in  December  of  that  year,  accepted  the 

emy  in  1848,  became  midshipman  in  1845,  en-  erabassadorship  to  Paris,  resigning  in  a  few 

sign  in  1849,  lientenant  Not.  29,  1849,  and  months  on  account  of  failing  health, 
captain  of  a  frigate  Jnne  1, 1870.    He  was  in-       Halwiwfa,  Jm6,  Marquis   of   Balamanca.  s  • 

strumental  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Spanish  financier,  died  at  his  villa  near  Madrid 

the  Kanakas  in  New  Gidcdbnia,  and,  as  com-  Jan.  21,  1888.    He  was  bom  in  May,  1811. 

mander  of  the  French  squadron  in  Tonquin,  He  studied  law  in  the  University  of  Granada, 

given  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  practiced  as  an  advocate,  and  was  appointed 

the  Anamites.     (See  Tokquin.)     Command-  judge  in  Monovar,  and  afterward  Mayor  of 

ant  Riviere  was  a  graceful  and  original  autbor  Vera.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Anda* 

of  novels,  as  well  as  a  brave  and  able  officer,  lusian  Central  Union  and  sent  to  the  National 

Of  a  long  list  of  tales  published  under  various  Oortes  in  1887.     In  Madrid  he  attracted  uni- 

pseudonyms  the  most  successful  were  *^  Pier-  versal  attention  by  his  daring  speculations.    In 

rot "  (1861)   and    ''  Cain  "  (1870).    He  also  1848  he  farmed  from  the  Government  the  salt 

wrote  two  successful  plays  and  two  professional  monopoly,  undertaking  to  maintain  the  whole 

treatises,  one  on  the  French  navy  under  Louis  establishment  of  officials  and  to  pay  at  least 

XV,  and  one  on  New  Caledonia.  seventy  million  reales  a  year.    He  was  Finance 

SaUMy  General  Sir  Eiwari,  an  English  sol-  Minister  for  two  months  under  Pachec,  but  re- 
dier  and  scientific  discoverer,  died  at  Rich-  signed  on  account  of  his  buriness,  which  suf- 
mond,  England,  June  26,  1888.  He  was  born  fered  from  his  absence.  He  built  an  entire 
in  Dublin,  Oct.  14, 1788,  and  entered  the  army  new  quarter  in  Madrid,  which  is  called  after 
in  1808.  The  only  active  service  he  saw  was  him.  After  constructing  some  important  rail' 
during  the  American  War  of  1812,  when  he  roads  in  Spain,  he  became  interested  in  railroad 
commanded  the  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Fort  enterprises  in  various  countries,  and  projected 
Erie.  His  mind  was  turned  at  an  early  age  to  also  tne  Valladolid  Canal.  He  possessed  exten- 
physical  science,  particularly  the  subject  of  sive  model  and  breeding  farms.  Just  before 
terrestrial  magnetism.  He  was  appointed  as-  his  death  he  undertook  to  enlarse  the  fine  old 
tronomer  of  the  first  expedition  sent  in  search  city  of  San  Sebastian,  which  had  many  attrac- 
of  a  northwest  passage,  oomnuinded  by  Sir  tions  as  a  bathing-place,  but  possessed  no  mod- 
John  Ross,  and  accompanied  the  Parry  expe-  em  quarter  until  he  recovered  the  necessary 
dition  of  1819-^20  in  the  same  capacity.  He  ground  from  the  sea.  He  was  created  Marquis 
conducted  pendulum  experiments  near  the  of  Salamanca  and  Grandee  of  Spain  in  1866. 
equator  in  1821-*22,  to  determine  the  figure  of  Since  1837  he  had  been  almost  constantly  a 
the  earth,  and  in  1825  was  one  of  a  commission  member  either  of  the  Cortes  or  the  Senate, 
appointed  to  determine  the  difference  iu  lon^-  Sandeai,  Jatoi,  a  French  novelist,  died  May 
tude  between  Greenwich  and  Paris.  For  many  8,  1888.  He  was  bora  at  Aubnsson  in  1811, 
years  he  carried  on  privately  a  series  of  ex-  studied  in  Paris,  and,  becoming  acquainted 
periments  on  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  ao-  with  Mme.  Dudevant,  composed  in  partnership 
celeration  of  the  pendulum  in  different  lati-  with  her  a  novel  which  was  published  in  1881 
tudes.  Colonial  observatories  to  determine  the  and  signed  Jules  Sand.  They  started  to  corn- 
dip,  intensity,  and  inclination  of  magnetism  pose  ^*  Indiana "  together,  but  the  lady  wrote 
were  founded  and  placed  under  his  direction,  it  herself,  and  the  name  George  Sand,  by 
He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society  from  which  she  was  thereafter  known,  was  placed 
1861  to  1871,  and  actively  pursued  scientific  on  the  title-page  by  the  publisher.  Jules  San- 
studies  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  dean  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own,  and  wrote 

SafVel  PiBka,  ex-Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  died  many  novels  and  plays,  one  of  which  latter, 
in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17,  1888.  He  was  *^Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  written  in  col- 
born  in  that  city  in  1815,  and  entered  the  Gov-  laboration  with  Augier,  became  exceedingly 
ernment  service  in  early  life.  He  was  secre-  popular.  In  1858  Sandean  became  one  of  the 
tary  to  the  Sultan,  and  then  to  the  embassy  in  curators  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1868 
Paris,  became  President  of  the  Council  of  State  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy, 
in  1859,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Sehitas-DeiHn^  Henuou,  a  German  socialist, 
Works  in  1861,  embassador  at  Paris  in  1865,  died  in  Potsdam,  April  29,  1888.  He  was 
and  ^nister  of  Commerce  again  in  1866.  In  bom  in  Delitzsch,  Aug.  29,  1808.  His  father 
1868  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Education,  was  burgomaster  of  the  town.  He  studied  law 
and  during  his  term  of  office  founded  the  col-  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  and,  after  serving  as  as- 
lege  at  Galata,  and  introduced  other  educational  sistant  judge  in  Berlin,  returned  as  surrogate 
reforms.  He  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  1872,  to  Delitzsch  in  1841.  His  attention  was  at- 
Minister  of  Education  again  in  1874,  and  Min-  tracted  to  the  difficulties  of  the  class  of  handi- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1875,  resigning  in  craftsmen  about  1848.  In  1848  he  was  chosen 
1877  on  account  of  a  disagreement  with  the  to  represent  his  native  district  in  the  National 
Grand  Vizier  over  the  question  of  a  war  with  Assembly  at  Berlin,  and  was  made  chairman 
Russia.    In  1878  he  was  again  appointed  Min-  of  a  committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  dis- 
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trew  of  vhe  laboring  dasees.  He  became  im-  SaMwui  Btf  Surf^  an  Egyptian  soldier,  eze- 
pressed  with  the  idea  of  co»operation  as  a  cnted  at  Alexandria,  Jnne  9,  1888,  on  the 
means  of  resoning  the  small  tradesmen  from  sentence  of  a  coort-martial,  which  convicted 
the  difficalty  of  uieir  situation,  owing  to  the  him  of  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  man  of  acta  ring  on  a  large  scale,  baming  of  the  city  after  it  was  evacuated  by 
He  organized  the  shoemakers  of  his  own  town  Arabi.  He  was  the  son  of  Daoad  Pasha,  a 
into  a  co-operative  association  for  the  purchase  Circassian  of  high  birth,  by  an  Egyptian  mo^h- 
of  their  raw  material.  Before  he  conld  develop  er.  He  was  born  about  1848,  passed  through 
his  schemes  fdrther,  he  had  to  sustain  a  prose-  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Cairo,  and  enterod 
oution  for  sedition,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  a  the  army  at  an  early  age,  rising  by  rapid  pro- 
resolution  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  as  a  protest  motion  to  the  grade  of  mi^ior.  He  served  un- 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Government,  der  Prince  Hassan  in  the  Russian  War  of  1878. 
lie  was  acquitted  in  1860,  and  resigned  from  He  sympathized  with  the  national  movement 
the  magistracy  soon  afterward,  in  o^er  to  de-  and  was  appointed  by  Arabi  to  the  command 
vote  himself  to  the  establishment  of  associa-  of  a  regiment  early  in  1882.  His  regiment  was 
tions  to  secure -to  mechanics  the  advantages  of  quartered  at  Alexandria,  and  suppressed  the 
the  wholesale  market  in  the  purchase  of  raw  riot  on  June  11, 1882.  He  served  with  his  regi- 
and  partly  manufactured  materials,  the  neces-  ment  in  the  defense  of  the  town  during  the 
saries  of  life,  and  all  articles  of  regular  con-  bombardment,  and  after  the  evacuation  he 
sumption,  and  also  better  credit  facilities.  Cap-  joined  Toulba  Pasha  at  Kafrdawar.  After  the 
ital  was  advanced  to  them  on  moderate  terms,  surrender  of  Cairo  he  fled  to  Crete,  and  was 
by  means  of  co-operative  credit  associations,  arrested  and  delivered  up .  by  the  Turkish  au- 
which  served  also  as  savings-banks.  These  thorities  on  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
banks,  established  on  the  principle  of  joint  lisp  Government. 

bility  for  debts,  attracted  a  great  deaf  of  ont-  SaWii  VaAMj  a  Turkish  ffeneral,  died  in 

side  capital    Between  1860  and  1876  Schulze  April,  1888.    Having  rendered  services  in  the 

wrote  numerous  popular  tracts  in  defense  of  Herzegovinian  insurrection  and  Servian  war, 

the  co-operative  idea.  Lassalle  entered  the  field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 

at  the  same  time  as  the  champion  of  '^  state-  Balkans.    In  defending  the  Shipka  Pass  and 

help,"  in  opposition  to  "  self-help,"  as  exempli-  in  the  battle  of  Plevna  he  showed  the  highest 

fied  in  Schnuse^s  system  of  co-operation.    Ger-  qualities  of  generalship,  but  he  was  obliged  to 

many  resounded  with  their  controversy.    Al-  fall  back  on  the  Dardanelles  when  nnable  to 

though  Schulze  was  no  match  in  wit,  eloquence,  block  the  advance  of  Gen.  Gnrko  from  Sophia, 

or  dialectic  power  for  his  brilliant  adversary,  he  After  the  war  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  wounded 

represented  the  popular  thought  of  the  day,  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  being  tried  for 

formed  under  the  influence  of  Bastiat's  capti-  treason,  and  banished  to  Bagdad, 

vating  arguments  of  the  hannony  of  interests  Ta  Dab  Emperor  of  Anam,  died  Aug.  8, 

between  capital  and  labor.    His  co-operative  1883,  at  tne  age  of  fifty-four  years.    He  was  a 

stores  and  banks  were  organized  on  sound  bosi-  younger  son  of  Treni-Tri,  of  the  Nguyen  dy- 

ness   principles.     They  supplied  a  practical  nasty,  who  nominated  him  his  successor  in- 

want,  and  developed  into  an  institution  of  such  stead  of  his  eldest  son,  Hoang-Bao.    The  latter 

colossal  proportions  and  beneficent  workings  revolted  when  Tu  Due  ascended  the  throne  at 

as  to  justify  the  impression  that  they  presented  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  was  conquered  and 

the  ultimate  solution  of  the  social  problem,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  hanged  him- 

Schulze  was  the  permanent  attorney  and  chief  self.    Tu  Due  was  the  enemy  of  Europeans, 

organizer  and  guide  of  the  co-operative  unions.  He  refused  to  allow  the  French  envoy  to  land 

He  was  elected  in  1861  to  the  Prussian  House  in  1866,  and  the  following  year  he  put  to  death 

of  Deputies  from  Berlin,  and  from  1874  tiU  his  the  Spanish  missionary.  Bishop  Diaz.    The  two 

death  represented  Wiesbaden  in  the  Reichstag,  countries  sent  an  expeaition  under  Admiral  Ri- 

attaching  himself  to  the  Progressive  party,  and  ganlt  de  Genonilly  which  captured  the  forts  of 

taking  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  Turan  in  August,  1858,  and  four  months  after- 

flpsttiswetiey  WmiaMy  an  English   scientist,  ward  attacked  Saigon.    Admiral  Chamer  in 

died  in  London,  Jnne  27,  1888.     He  was  bom  1862  forced  him  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Saigon, 

there,  Jan.  11,  1825.     His  father  was  the  Tu  Due  sent  an  embassy  to  Paris  offering  an 

head  of  the  printing  establishment  over  which  indemnity  of  (40,000,000,  on  condition  of  the 

he  himself  presided  after  he  was  graduated  evacuation  of  the  country.    The  amount  was 

at   Oxford   in    1847.      He   was  an  aocom-  reduced  to  $20,000,000,  but  France  retained  a 

plished  mathematician  and  Oriental  scholar,  protectorate  over  the  conquered   provinces, 

in  1856  he  made  a  journey  in  Eastern  Russia,  xept  Saigon,  and  compelled  the  Emperor  to 

of  which  he  published  an  account.    He  pub-  throw  open  three  ports  on  the  Cochin-China 

lished,  also,  a  great  number  of  papers  on  math-  coast    Tu  Due  encouraged  the  Black  Flags  in 

ematical  subjects,  and  originated  new  methods  their  reprisals  on  the  French,  which  led  to  the 

of  value.    He  contributed  to  physioal  science  expedition  of  1878,  in  which  Francis  Gamier 

researches  in  the  polarization  of  light,  and  oer-  met  his  death,  and  to  the  war  in  Tonquin. 

tain  forms  of  electric  discharge.  He  was  Presi-  VlarisC,  hutiif  a  French  author,  died  in  Paris, 

dent  of  the  Royal  Society.  May  5, 1888.    He  was  bom  in  Dijon,  July  81, 
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1800 ;  was  ednoated  for  the  magistracy,  and,  by  the  State,  about  1,000  are  oared  for  in  the 

after  a  joumej  in  Spain,  became  a  writer,  pub-  county  infirmaries,  and  there  are  probably  500 

lishing  an  essay  on  the  Moors  in  Spain,  *'  Stud-  to  1,000  persons  in  prirate  institutions  and  with 

ies  on  the  Institutions  and  Literature  of  Spain,"  their  families  and  friends, 

and  a  translation  of  **  Don  Quixote."    He  also  UaOtmU$ — The  report  of  the  Commissioner 

translated  the  works  of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  and  of  Railways  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the  mile- 

Turgenieflfl    He  was  director  of  the  Italian  The-  age  and  in  the  business  of  the  railways  of  Ohio, 

atre  in  ld88  and  1889.    A  popular  exposition  There  were,  June  80, 1883, 6,900  miles  of  rail- 

of  his  liberal  philosophical  convictions  was  pub-  way  in  the  State,  an  increase  over  the  number 

hshed  under  the  title  of  ^*  Libre  £xamen."  He  of  miles  of  the  preceding  year  of  18*06  per 

was  a  distinguished  art  critic.  cent    The  capital  stock  of  these  railways  rep- 

Wekk,  Matthew,  an  English  swimmer,  was  resents  a  value  of  $250,748,876.17,  an  increase 

drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim  through  the  of  4*9  per  cent     The  capital  stock  and  debt 

whirlpool  of  Niagara  river,  July  22,   1888.  make  the  sum  of  $478,069,485.16,  showing  a 

From  bruises  on  his  head  it  was  surmised  that  decline  in  the  indebteduess  of  9*65  per  cent, 

he  struck  upon  a  rock  and  became  unconscious.  The  business  of  this  year  was  an  advance  of  the 

He  was  bom  at  Irongate,  in  Shropshire,  Jan.  preceding  in  the  number  of  passengers,  7'42 

18,  1848.    He  was  formerly  captain  of  a  mer-  per  cent ;  in  the  itasaenger  mileage,  2*99  per 

chant -vessel,  and  received  one  of  the  first  cent;  in  the  tonnage,  4*01  per  cent;  in  ton 

medals  given  out  by  the  Royal  Life-Saving  So-  mileage,  4*04  per  cent    The  average  rate  per 

ciety,  for  rescuing  a  sailor  from  drowning.  His  mile  was  2*499  cents,  an  advance  over  the  for- 

swimming  powers  were  first  brought  into  pub-  mer  yearns  rate  of  6*6  per  cent     The  average 

lie  notice  by  the  feat  of  swimming  in   the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  upon  freight,  8*75  cents, 

Thames  from  Blackwall  to  Gravesend  in  1875,  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  8*24  per  cent    The 

and,  a  fortnight  later,  that  of  swimming  from  gross  earnings  of  the  year  were  $49,900,606.26, 

Dover  to  Ramsgate  in  eight  and  three  quarter  an  increase  of  9*02  per  cent    The  net  earnings 

hours.    These  were  preparatory  to  an  attempt  were  $16,826,218.87,  an  increase  of  18*58  per 

to  swim  across  the  English  channel    At  his  cent,  making  8*42  upon  the  total  amount  of 

first  attempt  he  was  compelled  to  return  by  stock  and  debt    The  oi)erating  expenses  of  the 

adverse  currents,  but,  ten  days  later,  on  Aug.  year  were  $88,574,292.89,  an  advance  of  4*64 

24,  1875,  he  accomplished  it  in  twenty-one  per  cent    These  operating  expenses  were  67*- 

hours.    In  June,  1888,  he  landed  in  the  United  28  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earning  Sixty-eight 

States,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  the  per  cent  of  the  railways  of  Ohio  are  now  kid 

feat  wnich  cost  him  his  life.  with  steel  rails.    There  are  88,728  men  em- 

OHIOw    The  State  officers  for  the  year  were  ployed,  an  average  of  5^  men  to  the  mile, 

as  follow:  (Governor,  Oharles  Foster;  Lieu-  CmL — The  Inspector  of  Mines  estimates  a 

tenant-Governor,  Reese  G.  Richards;   Secre-  falling  off  of  the  output  of  the  mines  of  1,260,- 

tary  of  State,  James  W.  Newman ;   Auditor,  000  tons  as  compared  with  last  year.      This  is 

John  F.  Oglevee ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Tumey ;  attributed  to  the  present  depressed  condition  of 

Attorney-General,  George  K.  Nash ;  Gommis-  the  iron  industry,  into  which  the  consumption 

sioner  of  Common  Schools,  Daniel  F.  De  Wolf;  of  coal  so  largely  enters. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Henry  Weible,  Gkorge  Crtpsi — The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  oi 

Paul,  and  S.  R.  Hosmer.  Agriculture  says  the   wheat  and  com  were 

FtaUMCob — On  Nov.  15. 1882,  the  public  fund-  much  damaged  by  frost,  the  latter  suffering 
ed  debt  of  the  State  was  $4,901,665.  During  the  most.  The  total  wheat-crop  was  placed,  in 
year  there  waspaid  $879,150;  leaving  the  public  October,  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  then  re- 
funded debt  of  the  State  Nov.  15, 1883,  $4,522,-  ceived,  at  25,500,000  bushels,  but  later  reports 
615.  Since  November  15th,  bonds  of  Uie  loan  showed  so  much  of  it  shrunken  that  it  was  not 
payable  after  Deo.  81,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  believed  it  would  make  the  fiour  of  more  than 
$81,800  have  been  paid,  leaving  the  total  of  21,000,000bushels,  or  just  half  an  average  crop, 
the  funded  debt,  $2,814,050,  due  after  Dec.  81,  The  total  number  of  acres  in  com  was  2,499,- 
1886.  The  local  debts  at  the  same  time  were  000 ;  bushels  per  acre,  2*88 ;  total  estimated 
as  follow :  Debts  of  counties,  $4,881,680.21 ;  bushels,  70,741,000,  agunst  90,869,000  in  1882, 
debts  of  cities,  first  and  second  class,  $85,281,-  nnd  a  ten  years'  average  of  100,000,000  bushels. 
802.88 ;  debts  of  incorporated  villages,  $1,478,-  The  yield  per  acre,  28'8  bushels,  is  the  lowest 
526.56 ;  debts  of  townships,  $645,751.21 ;  debts  for  thirty-three  years,  except  1854, 1856, 1868, 
of  separate  (special)  school  districts,  $1,659,-  and  1864,  when  it  was  26,  27*7,  27'7, 27,  and  27 
884.64;  total  local  debts,  $48,888,095.50.  Net  bushels  respectively.  The  total  number  of 
decrease  in  above  local  debts,  $2,378,255.72.  acres  in  potatoes  was  106,400 ;    bushels  per 

Military. — The  present  force  of  the  Ohio  Na-  acre,  118 ;  total  bushels  estimated,  12,182,600, 

tiond  Guard  consists  of  eighty-two  companies  against  a  ten  years*  average  of  75*9  bushels  per 

of  infantry  and  seven  batteries  of  light  artil-  acre,  and  8,754,578  bushels  total  a  year, 

lery,  and  a  total  of  5,457  men,  including  offi-  Uve-Steck. — The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 

cers,  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  418.  Agriculture  shows  the  following  percentages 

luaiM. — ^About  8,800  insane  people  are  cared  of  the  different  breeds  of  live-stock :  Cattle — 

for  with  the  present  accommodations  furnished  Per  cent,  of  Shorthorns,  65;    Herefords,  2; 
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DeT0DB,8;  Poled  Angus,  1;  Jerseys,  19;  Ayr-  constitational  amendments  were  agreed  npon 

shires,  2;    Holsteins,  8.     Horses — Thoroogh-  for  submission  to  the  people  at  the  October 

breds,  6;  roadsters,  19;  general  purpose,  52;  election.    They  read  as  follows : 

draught,  28.   Sheep-Merinosj  68 ;  Downs,  16 ;  ,^^  ,w>P08moir. 

Longwoods,  26.    Bwine-Poland-Ohma^  46;  ^ho  additional  section  in  and  with  aeotion  18  of 

Berkshires,  27;    Chester  Whites,  21;   Jersey  the  schedule  shaU  be  repealed,  and  there  shall  be 

Reds,  6.    Poultry — ^Egg-producers,  51 ;  meat-  substituted  for  it  the  following : 

producers,  49.     Oondition  of  farm  animals,  The  Qoneral  Assembly  shall  regulate  the  traffic 

compared  with  last  autumn,  98.  !S.!fiH,iS^f±''".^  u-*^JGSi'fn  S!^v!J^ 

— r       « ._._.-^__      rpL^  T^«:«i  «*««>!>  'w^  resulting  therefrom;  and  its  power  to  levy  taxes  or 

TOBfeMM  Uglitotl«u--The  Legislature  be-  .gBeesmfnts  thereon  U  not  limited  by  any  provision 

gan  Its  adjourned  session  January  2d,  and  of  this  Constitution, 

closed  April  19th.    Aside  from  the  time  oc-  ^^^^^  ntorornios. 

cnpied  in  the  perfection  of  the  appropriation  ^he  additional  section  in  and  with  section  18  of 

bills,  the  greater  part  ot  the  session  was  taken  the  schedule  shall  be  repealed,  and  there  shall  be 

up  with  the  liquor  question.    In  his  address  substituted  for  it  the  followuu^ : 

to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  at  the  beginning  of  The  manufacture  of  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 

tY>A  AAsaf nn   n^v  FrwBf  Ar  qmA  •  llquon  to  be  uscd  as  a  beveraffe  are  forever  prohib- 

tne  session,  IxO v.  H  oster  sam .  ItSd :  and  the  General  Assemb5;  shall  provideV  Uw 

The  liquor -traffic  will  brinff  to  jour  attention  a  for  toe  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Suestion  that  engages  the  thoughts  of  the  people  more  ,.,    ^  « 

eeply  and  seriously  than  any  other  subject  that  will  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  passage 

come  before  you.     The  enormity  of  the  evil  is  ad-  of  a  law  for  the  taxation  of  the  liquor-traffic, 

mitted  by  aU,  as  well  as  its  disastrous  effec^  upon  ^1,4  the  change  of  existing  kws  relating  to  that 

society,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  burdens  of  taxation    ^..^m^      t?«^J!  *u^  ^^^JZ*  ^.k^  »»^»iv^.  :«♦ 

impoeeSl  by  it  uponTtiie  people,  tiirough  private  and  ^J^^-  .  *.rorn  the  name  of  the  member  mtro- 

public  chtfities,  was  never  as  great  as  at  present  ducmg  it  in  its  original  form,  it  became  known 

when  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  a  clause  as  the  **  Scott  law."    The  title  was  *^  An  act 

was  voted  Into  it  by  the  people,  under  the  belief  that  furtlier  providing  agninst  t^e  evils  resulting 

through  it  would  be  secured^  a  jjreater  restraint  to  the  f         the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors."    The 

traffic  than  had  previoasly  existed.    Experience  has  »»*''".»'"«  •*  «•*"*-           c  acuC^^  *  m  "»  • 

shown  that,  insteid  of  greater  restramt,wVhavepnio-  la«^  imposes  a  tax  of  $200  yearly  on  every 

tioally  tree  trade  hi  %uor,  not  only  six  days  in  the  place  where  hquors  are  sold  at  retail ;  pro- 


ustead  of  behig  the  most  orderly,  it  has  become  the  pept  on  the  written  order  of  his  parent,  guard- 

mosi  disorderly  diav  of  the  week.    It  is  a  humiUatinff  ian,  or  physician. 

fact  that  we  have  in  Ohio,  to^y,  more  than  16,000  j^  Uvnr  Uw  ciHlttitiMd.--The  liquor-tax 
places  where  ^ui  unrwtramed  treffio  is  cMrried  on,  ^^jji  ^^  ^^  ^^  organized 
takiuff  the  hard-earned  wages  from  many  thousands  "1  ""r  ""vvi*^*  pwx^,  »uau  au  vi(^aui<.^7u 
of  our  citizens,  whose  famSles  need  the  money  thus  ©^0^  «>  oppose  it  was  begun.  To  facilitate  a 
worse  than  thrown  away.  This  entire  traffic,  the  decision,  a  case  was  made  in  Athens  county : 
amoudt  of  which  in  round  numben  will  probably  the  Auditor 'reinslng  to  publish  the  notice  re- 
exoeed  $70,000  000  annually,  much  the  larger  nortion  q^j^^ed  by  the  law,  and  application  being  there- 
of which  is  profit,  contnbutes  but  a  tithe  of  the  burden  „^^„  ^/a^  k»  ^ul  a  4.4.^ir51»  /i«««««i  :«  u^i.^ii? 
it  imposes  upon  the  public  tiirough  the  crime  and  "P^n  made  by  the  Attorney-General,  m  belialf 
pauperism  created  by  it.  of  the  State,  for  a  wnt  of  mandamus  to  com- 
Tne  laws  upon  our  statute-books,  enacted  by  both  pel  him  to  comply  with  the  law.  Arguments 
ofthe^ireat  political  parties,  for  the  avowed  purpose  were  heard  June  7th  and  8th,  and  the  case 


traffic,  will  furnish  the  most  satisfiictory  solution  of  provision  affecting  existing  leases  was  brought 

the  problem  "How  to  deal  witii  tiie  liquor-traffic"  \^^  question.    The  decision  of  the  Supreme 

that  IS  attainable.    There  seems  to  be  a  popular  de-  n^^J^^.^  «5„^«   Tn«^  oa4>i«  ^^a  <>»<.4-<.:.*L;i  fk^ 

mand  for  tiie  submission  of  a  constitutioSf  amend-  ^^^^^  "^^  «»f «»  J""®  ^^^'^  ^^  sustained  the 

ment,  such  as  was  proposed  by  the  Cleveland  Con-  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

vention,  to  be  voted  upon  in  October,  1888.     Tae  CNher  LeglsiatlM* — ^Among  the  other  measures 

foUowinff  la  a  copy  of  Uio  resolution  referred  to:  of  the  session  were  a  law  providing  for  the 

people  such  amendments  to  tiie  Constitution  of  tiie  stmction  of  railroads ;  a  law  providing  for  the 
State  relative  to  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  in-  '  appointment  of  a  commission  with  a  view  to 

toxicating  liquora  as  shall  leave  the  whole  matter  to  establishing  a  mode  by  which  differences  be- 

lerislation."                       u*  »    u       v  •*..  j  *  tween  miners  and  employers  may  be  settled ; 

v^"of  t£  ^Sf"       """^                                 *  an  amendment  to  the  W  kw  in  the  interest^ 

of  laborers;  laws  facilitathoig  the  dispatch  of 

The  attempts  of  the  majority  to  carry  these  legal  bnsinem ;  and  the  submission  to  popular 

suggestions  into  effect  were  rendered  fruit-  vote  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Juaicial 

less,  nntil  near  the  end  of  the  session,  mainly  article  of  the  Oonstitntion. 

through  inability  to  agree  npon  the  exact  form  PsHtlcal  CtaveitfMUi — ^The  Bepnblican  State 

rather  than  from  disagreement  on  the  prin-  Oonvention  was  held  at  Oolnnibus,  June  5th 

dples  involved.    Unally,  two  propositions  for  and  6th.    The  ticket  nominated  was  as  follows : 
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Those  marked  with  a  *  were  renominations :  at  Oolambos,  June  2l8t.    The  interest  tamed 

For  Grovemor,  Judge  J.  B.  Foraker,  Hamilton  wholly  on  the  nomination  for  Governor,  there 

ooanty;Lieatenant-GoYemor,Wil]iam  G.Rose,  having  been  a  verj  keen  preliminary  canvass 

Oayahoga  county ;   Sapreme  Judge  (term  end-  in  the  interest  of  Judge  Hoadly,  Gen.  Durbin 

ing  Feb.  9, 1887),  *  William  H.  Upson,  Snmmit  Ward,  and  Judge  Geddes.     The  interest  was 

county:   Sapreme  Judge  (term  ending  Feb.  9,  intensified  by  the  appearance  of  ez- Senator 

1889),  *  John  H.  Doyle,  Lucas  county ;   Clerk  Thurman  as  a  delegate,  and  by  his  earnest  ap- 

of  Supreme  Court,  *  Dwight  CrowelL  Ashta-  peal  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Ward.    It  was,  however, 

bula  county ;   Attorney-General,  M.  H.  Earn-  unavailing.  Judge  Hoadly   being  nominated 

hart,  Miami  county;  Auditor  of  State,  *  John  on  the  second  ballot.    The  following  was  the 

F.  Oglevee,  Clarke  county ;  Treasurer  of  State,  full  ticket  nominated:  For  Governor,  G«orge 
John  C.  Brown,  Jefferson  county;  State  Com-  Hoadly,  of  Hamilton  county ;  for  Lientenant- 
missioner  of  Common  Schools,  *  Daniel  F.  GU)vemor,  John  G.  Warwick,  of  Stark  connty ; 
De  Wolf,  Lucas  county ;  and  Member  Board  Supreme  Court,  short  term,  M.  D.  FoUett,  of 
of  Public  Works,  Leo  Weltz,  Clinton  county.  Washington  county ;  Supreme  Court,  long 
The  platform  declared  for  a  protective  tariff;  term,  Selwyn  N.  Owen,  of  Williams  county; 
for  a  restoration  of  the  wool-tariff  of  1867;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.W.  Cruikshank,  of 
for  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ;  in  Miami  county ;  Attorney-General,  James  Law- 
favor  of  the  liquor-taz  law ;  for  abolition  of  rence,  of  Cuyahoga  county ;  Auditor  of  State, 
contract  system  in  prisons ;  in  favor  of  civil-ser-  Emil  Eiese wetter,  of  Franklin  county ;  Treaa- 
vice  reform ;  and  approving  President  Arthur^s  nrer  of  State,  Peter  Brady,  of  Sandusky  coun^ 
administration.  ty;  for  School  Commissioner,  L.  D.  Brown, 

The  Greenback-Labor  party  held  its  State  of  Butler  county ;  for  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Convention  in  Columbus,  June  18th.  The  fol-  Martin  Scbilder,  of  Ross  county,  llie  plat- 
lowing  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  form  favored  *'  a  tariff  for  revenue,  so  adjusted 
Charles  Jenkins,  of  Mahoning  connty ;  for  as  to  encourage  productive  industries  at  home, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Baker,  of  Lick-  but  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies  '* ;  pro- 
ing  county;  for  Supreme  Judges,  H.  A.  Cham-  viding  against  the  evils  of  the  liauor-traffio 
berlain,  of  Lucas  county,  for  short  term,  and  **  by  a  judicious  and  properly  graded  license 
James  R.  Grogan,  of  Hocking  connty,  for  long  system  " ;  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in 
term ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Sapreme  Conrt,  William  the  prisons ;  and  civil-service  reform. 
Bentz,  of  Franklin  county ;  for  Attorney-  A  State  Convention  of  temperance  workers 
General,  L.  G.  Tuttle,  of  I^kke  county ;  for  in  the  interest  of  the  prohibition  amendment 
Auditor  of  State,  J.  H.  Rhodes,  of  Sandusky  was  held  at  Columbus,  July  24th.  This  was 
county ;  for  Treasurer,  John  Seitz,  of  Seneca  designed  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
county;  for  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Prohibition  Convention  which  placed  a  Prohi- 
J.  Murray  Case,  of  Franklin  county ;  for  Mem-  bitionist  State  ticket  in  the  field.  It  passed  a 
her  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  J.  J.  Scrib-  series  of  resolutions,  the  significant  one  being 
ner,  of  Knox  connty.  the  following : 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibition-  That  luMinach  as  ih«  pmotioal  effect  of  voting  for 

ists  was  held  at  Columbus,  June  14th.     There  the  first  amendment  will  be  to  ftvor  license ;  and  of 

were  divided  councils  in  the  party,  a  strong  noting  for  neither  of  the  amendments  ^U  be  to  vote 

movement  being  made  to  omit  ^/^^^^^  ^SSi^^{?^r,i^^ci^^ 

01  canaidates  and  concentrate  all  temperance  of  secaring  the  necessair  migority  for  the  second,  we 

work  upon  the  adoption  of  the  prohibition  most  earnestly  entreat  that  each  vote  be  cast  for  the 

amendment  to  the  Constitution.   At  a  prelimi-  seoond  amendment  and  that  only. 

nary  conference,  held  June  18th,  the  question  HecdMU — The  political  canvass  that  followed 

was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  minority  was  one  ofgreat  earnestness,  and  engaged  more 

E resent  determined  on  putting  a  ticket  m  tlie  general  attention  than  any  election  for  State 

eld.     At  the  convention,  therefore,  a  full  officers  in  many  years.     An  unprecedented 

ticket  was  nominated,  as  follows:   For  Gov-  feature  was  the  part  taken  in  it  bv  the  women, 

ernor,    Ferdinand   Schumacher,    of    Summit  Under  the  lead  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 

county ;    for  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  D.  Og-  perance  Union,  whose  headquarters  were  in 

den,  of  Hamilton  county;  for  Supreme  Judge,  Cleveland,  the  whole  State  was  organized  in 

Z.  0.  Payne,  of  FrankUn  county,  for  short  behalf  of  the  second  or  prohibition   amend- 

term,  and  long  term,  D.  C.  Montgomery,  of  ment,  without  regard  to  party  lines.    A  cam* 

Knox  connty ;  for  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.  paign  paper  was  published,  and  campaign  lit- 

H.  Blackford,  of  Preble  connty ;  for  Attorney*  eratnre  thoroughly  distributed  by  the  women 

General,  J.  W.  Roseborongh,  of  Fulton  connty ;  and  their  sympathizers.    House-to-house  can- 

for  Auditor  of  State,  Gtorsham  Lease,  of  Har-  vassing  by  women  was  general,  and  on  elec- 

din  county ;    for  Treasurer  of  State,   J.  M.  tion-day  the  women  were  at  the  polls  in  many 

Whiting,  of  Huron  county;  for  Commissioner  parts  of  the  State,  both  in  the  villages  and  in 

of   Conunon  Schools,  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  large  citiea,  distributing  tickets  of  all  the 

Franklin  county ;  for  Board  of  Public  Works,  parties  with  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  second 

G.  Z.  Cruzen,  of  Hardin  county.  amendment.    The  election  was  held  on  Tnes- 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  day,  October  0th,  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
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victory  for  the  Democratic  partj.    The  follow- 
ing are  the  official  figures  of  the  vote : 

OOVKRNOR. 

Georira  Hoftdly,  Democrat 869,798 

Joseph  P.  Fonker,  Republican 947,IM 

Ferdinand  Schumacher,  Prohibition 8,862 

Charles  Jenkins,  Greenback-Labor S,987 

tteatterinff ]i 

LIIinTNANT-OOVXRMOR. 

JobnQ  Warrrlck.  Democrat  856,418 

WlUlamO.  BoBO,  Bepublican 860,009 

Henry  T.  Ogden,  Pruhibltion 8^Sl 

Willuun  Baker,  Greenback-Labor 2,984 

Scattering I 

JDDOK  OF  SUPRBlfC  COORT— fiHOBT  TERV. 

Martin  D.  Follett,  Democrat 860,404 

\^  llUam  H.  Upson,  RepnbUean 846,481 

Zeno  C  Payne,  Prohibition 8,208 

i  (onry  A.,  i  Chamberlain,  Qreenbaek-Tabor 2,940 

J  H.  Upeon 615 

beattering 6 

JUDOK  or  SVPRXMI   OOUET — ^LOXG  AND  VNXXPIBED 

TERM. 

Pelwyn  N.  Oven,  Damocrat 859,679 

John  H.  Doyle,  SepabUcan  846,802 

DsTld  G.  Montgomery,  Prohibition 8,216 

James  Grogao,  Oreenbaek-Labor 2,8S)9 

Beattering 6 

Elections  for  members  of  the  sixty-sixth 
General  Assembly  were  also  held,  resulting  as 
follows : 


Smato. 

HOOM. 

60 
46 

Jfliat  ballot. 

22 
11 

82 

Sepabboans 

58 

Total 

88 

106 

188 

The  following  was  the  vote  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendments : 

Total  namber  of  votes  cast 721,810 

Jwlldal  amendment—Tes 400,929 

Jodidal  amendment —No 141,686 

Regulatipn  and  taxation  of  llquor-trafflo— Yes. 99,849 

Begulatlon  and  taxation  of  llquor-trafflo— No 192,1 17 

Prohibition  of  Intoxicating  Hqaors-Yes 818,189 

Prohibition  of  Intoxicating  liquors— No 240J975 

To  carry  either  of^those  ameodments  required 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  The  jadicial 
amendment  was  the  only  one  receiving  the 
required  minority,  and  was  therefore  the  only 
one  adopted. 

He  LI|KQr4liMtlM  reftred* — ^The  defeat  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  was  claimed  by  its 
snpporters  to  be  due  to  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  the  election  officers.  Unofficial  recounts 
were  made  in  some  ooanties,  and  it  was  claimed 
these  indicated  a  falsification  of  the  returns  to 
an  extent  that  affected  the  result.  No  legal 
steps  were  taken,  however,  to  dispute  the  count. 
But  the  liquor-question  was  not  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendments.  On  the  27th  and  28th  of  De- 
comber  the  liquor-dealers  held  a  State  Conven- 
tion in  Oolumbns,  at  which  a  preamble  and 
resolution  were  adopted,  declaring  the  Scott 
law  unconstitutional  and  nnpust,  and  asking 
the  Legislature  to  enact  a  judicious  and  oonsti* 
tutional  law  in  place  of  it. 

This  brought  into  immediate  action  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which 
prepared  for  a  new  struggle  by  sending  out 
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circulars  for  signatures  to  a  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly,  declaring  that  the  second 
amendment  received  a  migority  of  the  ballots 
cast,  but  they  were  not  honestly  counted ;  and 
asking  that  a  single  proposition,  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  State, 
be  Hubmitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

Weaan  Saftige.— The  Woman's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation of  Ohio  met  in  convention  at  Colum- 
bus, June  18th,  and  effected  a  permanent  or- 
ganization by  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  including  the  following :  Presi- 
dent, rrof.  N.  S.  Townshend,  of  Columbus ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Kate  Eelsey,  Elyria; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Francis  G.  Jan- 
ney,  Columbus ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coit, 
Columbus.  This  was  the  first  concerted  move* 
ment  of  the  advocates  of  woman  8ufi[rage  in 
the  State  for  several  years,  and,  although  the 
attendance  at  the  convention  was  small^  the 
reports  of  those  present  were  hopeful. 

ONTiEIO)  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. Area,  220,000  square  miles ;  population 
in  1881,  1,928,228.    Capital,  Toronto. 

Okuiu  —  The  southwestern  peninsula,  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  enjoys  a  much 
milder  climate  than  Toronto.  In  the  northern 
districts  early  and  late  frosts  sometimes  occur, 
but  rarely  damage  the  crops.  At  Toronto, 
which  occupies  the  average  position  regarding 
temperature,  the  mean  for  the  forty -one  years 
ending  1882  was  44*16**  F.,  the  extreme  ranges 
of  mean  annual  temperature  being  47'09^in  1 878 
and  40*77°  in  1878.  The  average  of  the  warm- 
est months  for  that  period  ranges  from  76*66° 
in  1881  to  64*46°  in  1860 ;  and  of  the  coldest 
months  from  10*16°  in  1875  to  26°  in  1848. 
The  coldest  day  was  in  1859,  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  —26*5°,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  being  —14*88°. 

igiicaltn«« — ^The  settled  portion  of  Ontario, 
the  peninsula  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel, 
is  admirably  fitted  for  agriculture,  more  ^^ 
cially  the  western  and  central  districts.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn, 
and  potatoes.  The  value  of  good  farms  varies 
from  $60  to  $140  an  acre.  The  provincial 
Government  has  always  encouraged  advanced 
farming,  and  supports  a  fine  agricultural  col- 
lege. In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
a  wing  of  the  Lanrentian  plateau  crosses,  but 
the  land  is  good  for  grazing  and  dairy  pnr- 

{ loses.  The  northern  regions  of  this  peninsula, 
ying  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  river 
Ottawa,  are  well  timbered  with  pine  and  oak, 
chiefly  the  former.  In  the  counties  along 
the  Lake  Erie  shores,  the  finer  cabinet- woods 
abound.  This  district  is  also  well  adapted  for 
vineyards  and  fruit-growing,  which  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. 

MfaMrali  ami  OIL — ^Mining  in  Ontario  is  in  its 
infancy.  Petroleum-wells  exist  in  the  south- 
western peninsula,  in  Campton  county,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Huron.  There  are  salt-wells  at 
Clinton,  Seaforth,  and  Blyth,  in  Huron  county,' 
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near  Lake  Horon.    Very  profitable  iroD-mines  These  exports  were  chiefly  iron  and  silver  ores, 

are  being  worked  all  through  the  northern  por-  phosphates,  and  salt. 

tion  of  the  southern  peninsula,  in  Viotoria,  Pe-  The  export  product  of  the  Ontario  fisheries 

terboro,  Hastings,  Frontenac,  and  Lanark  coun-  was  $158,706,  of  which  $157,528  went  to  the 

ties.    Copper  and  silver  mines  are  in  success-  American  market. 

f  ul  operation  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  The  total  value  of  the  export  trade  of  Onta- 

Superior,  and  fine  building  and  limestone  quar-  rio  reaches  $87,087,901.    That  there  is  a  close 

ries  exist  throughout  the  province.  union,  commercially  as  well  as  socially,  between 

CIdeSi — ^The  following  are  the  cities  of  Onta-  this  province  and  the  States  of  the  American 

rio,  with  their  population  in  round  numbers:  Union  along  the  lakes,  is  forcibly  demonstrat- 

Toronto  (exclusive  of  Yorkville),  96,000;  Ham-  ed  by  the  fact  that  over  $29,000,000  of  this 

Uton,  86,000 ;  Ottawa,  27,000 ;  London,  20,-  amount  went  to  the  United  States. 

000;  Kingston,  15,000;  Guelph,  10,000;  St  EtaoUlM.— The  system  of  education  in  Onta- 

Catharine^s,  10,000;  Brantfortl,  10,000;  Belle-  rio  is  very  thorough,  and  its  organization  and 

viUe,  10,000;  St.  Thomas,  10,000.  administration  are  systematic  and  complete. 

CMmotta — ^The  chief  trade  is  with  the  Uni-  The  Education  Department  controls  the  pub- 
ted  States.  Large  quantities  of  grain  reach  lie  separate,  and  high  schools  of  the  province. 
Oollingwood,  Midland,  and  Parry  Sound,  on  The  Education  Department  was  presided  over 
Georgian  Bay,  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  by  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  until 
other  American  ports,  to  be  transported  to  the  February,  1876,  when  a  Minister  of  Education 
lumber-shanties,  or  to  pass  to  Toronto,  Port  was  appointed,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
Hope,  or  Belleville  by  rail,  and  thence  to  tive  Council  of  the  province,  and  is  responsi- 
Enrope  by  Montreal  and  the  river  St  Law-  ble  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  several 
rence.  classes  of  schools  form  a  complete  series  of 

Mastrtab — During  the  year  ending  June  80,  progressive  steps,  from  the  primary  school  to 

1882,  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  ot  the  university,  all  under  the  control  of  the 

Ontario  were  valued  at  $19,416,299.    Of  this  Government    The  immediate  management  in 

amount  all  but  $78,115  was  the  product  of  the  school  matters  is  vested  in  locnl  boards. 

J  province.     Under   the  name  '*  grazing,"  or  The  school  funds  are  obtained  from  three 

^  animals  and  their  produce,'*  the  exports  of  the  sources :  1.  An  annual  grant  from  the  Govem- 

frowth  of  Ontario  were  $7,506,888,  of  which  ment  of  $250,000.   2.  County  rates,  $800,000. 

8,250,762  went  to  Great  Britain,  $4,214,829  8.  Local  rates  and  funds,  about  $2,500,000. 

to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  to  Germany,  The  school  population  (comprising  only  chil* 

the  West  Indies,  etc    Of  tiie  agricultural  prod-  dren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years) 

nets,  $9,872,482   is  barley,  every  bushel  of  in  1880  was  494,424,  and  the  school  ottend- 

which  went  to  the  United  States;  $2,820,198  ance  in  the  same  year  was  487,012.    There  are 

is  wheat;  $1,519,748  is  flour  of  wheat ;  $1,108,-  in  tlie  province  5,195  public  schools,  in  wliich 

401  is  malt,  all  to  the  United  States ;  $862,296  6,747  teachers  are  employed.    The  average 

is  rye,  of  which  $815,708  went  to  the  United  salaries  paid  in  1880  to  public-school  teachers 

States;  $724,758  is  potatoes,  all  to  the  United  were: 

States;    $838,794  is  peas,  nearly  all  to  the    

United  States ;  seeds,  $888,126 ;  hay,  $176,890 ; <^^       ^"^       ^^*^ 

and  beans,  $158,798,  were  all  shipped  to  the    Males |SS2         $664         9748 

American  market ;  oats,  $221,924.  Femdet mi  aaa  au 

Lumbering,  including  timber  in  all  forms, 

constitutes  the  second  industry,  both  in  respect  There  are  two  normal  schools  in  the  prov- 

to  value  of  exports  and  also  with  regard  to  the  ince,  conducted  by  the  Education  Departmenti 

numl>er  of  persons  employed.    The  exports  one  at  Toronto  and  one  at  Ottawa, 

are  chiefly  of  pine.    Under  the  heading  ^'  The  There  are  one  hundred  and  five  high-schools 

Forest,''  the  figures  show  an  export  of  Ontario  in  the  province,  and  the  annual  expenditure 

produce,  amounting  to  $8,015,485,  of  which  in  connection  with  them  is  about  $425,000,  of 

$8,009,984  went  to  the  United  States.  which  sum  the  Government  contributes  by 

Manufacturing  is  in  its  infancy  in  Ontario,  legislative  grant  about  $85,000. 

but  the  high  protective  tariff  which  came  into  Where  there  are  a  sufiScient  number  of  Ro- 

operation  in  Canada  in  1878-'79  has  done  much  man  Catholics  in  a  section  or  municipality  to 

to  turn  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  manufac-  support  a  separate  school,  they  are  allowed  to 

tures.    The  exports  are  small,  but  it  must  be  pay  their  local  school  rates  for  the  support  of 

considered  that  under  a  high  protective  tariff  such  a  school.    There  are  over  two  hundred 

the  home  market  is  to  a  large  extent  con-  separate  schools  in  Ontario, 

trolled  by  the  home  manufacturer.    For  the  The  University  of  Toronto  was  establislled 

year  taken  for  illustration,  the  exports  under  by  royal  charter  in  1828,  and  endowed  with  a 

this  heading  were  $1,106,804  of  actual  Ontario  grant  of  public  lands.  The  annual  income  from 

manufacture.    Of  this,  $288,775  were  to  Great  this  endowment  is  nearly  $60,000.    The  insti- 

Britain,  and  $715,061  to  the  United  States.  tution  was  inaugurated  in  1848.    The  building 

Mining   products    were    exported   to    the  is  the  finest  single  college-building  in  America, 

amount  of  $240,001 —all  to  the  United  States.  Upper  Canada  College  is  in  Toronto.    It 
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was  founded  in  1828,  on  the  model  of  the  bat  also  did  maoh  toward  restoring  to  the 

great  pablic  schools  of  England.    It  is  oon-  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  morale  which  had 

trolled  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  been  sadly  injured  by  the  conclasions  to  the 

University,  in  connection  with  the  Education  battles  of  Boll  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff. 

Department.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  pre- 

The  School  of  Practical  Science  is  devoted  paring  for  a  forward  movement,  Qen.  Ord  had 
to  the  special  study  of  tlie  physical  sciences  charge  of  a  brigade,  but,  having  been  made 
and  engineering.  It  may  be  regiunled  as  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  he  was  withdrawn 
department  of  University  College  devoted  to  and  assigned  to  a  command  under  Qen,  Hal- 
technical  training.  The  School  of  Agriculture  leek,  with  the  army  operating  in  the  Depart- 
is  at  Guelph.  The  regular  course  exteuds  over  ment  of  the  Mississippi.  Me  commanded  the 
two  years,  and  includes  agriculture,  horticul-  wing  of  the  army  which  advanced  npon  luka 
ture,  natural  science,  including  chemistry,  from  the  north,  and,  though  he  did  not  take 
veterinary  surgery,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  a  direct  part  in  the  battle,  the  commanding 
The  farm  in  connection  with  the  institution  general  in  his  dispatches  spoke  highly  in  his 
oontaiDs  550  acres.  praise.    In  October,  1862,  during  the  engage- 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  in  Brantford.  ments  before  Oorinth,  Gen.  Ord*s  position  was 

It  was  founded  in  1871,  and  is  conducted  chief-  at  Bolivar.    He  pushed  forward  to  the  assist- 

ly  at  the  expense  of  the  country.    There  is  an  ance  of  Oorinth,  and  fell  in  with  the  enemy  on 

attendance  of  about  150.    The  Institution  for  the  south  side  of  the  Hatchio.    He  drove  tiliem 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  in  Belleville.    It  was  across  the  river,  captured  the  lieights,  and 

instituted  in  1870.    The  general  expenses  are  took  200  prisoners  and  two  batteries.    He  was 

paid  by  the  Government.    The  pupils,  num-  wounded  early  in  the  battle,  and  carried  off  the 

bering  over  200,  are  taught  practical  industries,  field.    His  next  active  service  was  in  186ft» 

as  well  as  from  text-books.  when  he  succeeded  Gen.  McClemand  in  com- 

OSD,  Edward  Otkt  Craap,  an  American  gen-  mand  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Oorps.  He  took 
era],  born  in  Allegany  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  19,  1818;  part  in  the  operations  which  ended  in  the  sur- 
died  in  Havana,  July  22, 1888.  His  father  was  render  of  VicksbuTo,  July  4,  1863.  When  a 
Lieut.  James  Ord,  an  officer  in  the  War  of  movement  was  made  the  same  month  upon 
1812.  Toung  Ord  was  graduated  at  West  Jackson,  Miss.,  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
Point  Academy  in  1889.  He  entered  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  army,  and  thus  assisted  in 
as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  was  as-  clearing  that  part  of  the  State  of  organized 
signed  to  the  Third  Regiment,  which  he  joined  Oonfederate  forces.  He  was  ordered  to  New 
in  Florida.  He  served  several  years  in  that  Orleans,  bat,  in  consequence  of  illness,  was  re- 
State,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  constant  lieved,  Oct.  28,  1868.  He  resumed  his  coni- 
fights  with  the  Seminoles.  In  1846  he.  was  mand,  bnt  his  health  proved  too  delicate  for  ao- 
sent  to  Oalifomia,  and  during  the  Mexican  tive  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
War  he  was  very  efficient  in  preserving  law  During  Gen.  Qrant^s  movement  from  the 
and  order  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  made  Rappahannock  to  the  James^  a  demonstration 
captain  in  1851,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Third  was  made  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  valley 
Artillery.  For  several  years  he  was  occupied  on  npon  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  Atlantic  coast,  chiefly  in  garrison  duty.  He  Ghen.  Ord  was  thereupon  assigned,  July  11, 
was  then  ordered  again  to  Oalifornia,  where  1864,  to  the  oommana  of  the  Eighth  Army 
he  found  full  scope  for  his  energies  in  efforts  Corps  and  the  troops  in  the  Middle  Depart- 
to  keep  order  among  the  wild  Indian  tribes  ment,  and  at  once  Set  about  reorganizing  af- 
in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  and  to  fairs  in  and  around  Baltimore.  After  quiet 
check  their  attacks  and  depredations.  He  met  was  restored  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
with  unusual  success,  and  the  inhabitants  of  mand  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  then  op- 
that  section  were  loud  in  his  praise.  crating  near  Petersburg.    He  took  part  in  the 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Capt  Ord  operations  before  that  ci^,  and,  havmg  crossed 

was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  Sept.  29,  1864^ 

volunteers,  with  his  commission  dating  from  he  led  the  forces  which  carried  the  strong  forti- 

September,  1861 ;  and  subsequently,  when  Con-  fication  and  long  line  of  intrenchments  below 

gress  rearranged  the  regular  army,  he  was  pro-  Chapin^s  farm.    He  captured  on  this  occasion 

moted  to  the  rank  of  mtgor  of  the  Fourth  Ar-  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  800  pris- 

tiUery,  his  commission  dating  from  November,  oners;  bnt,  during  the  assault,  he  received  a 

1861.    He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  wound  which  temporarily  disabled  him.  When 

of  the  Third  Brigade  of  Pennsylvania  reserves,  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  were  consoli- 

nnder  Gen.  McCall,  who  had  raised  and  organ-  dated  Gen.  Ord  was  placed  in  command,  but, 

ized  fifteen  regiments  from  that  State.    With  owing  to  ill-health,  he  was  relieved  for  a  time 

his  portion  of  the  forces  Gen.  Ord,  in  Decem-  by  Gen.  Weitzel.     After  the  return  of  tlie 

her,  1861,  crossed  into  Virginia  from  Tennal-  troops  from  Fort  Fisher,  he  again  resumed 

lytown,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  de-  command  of  his  corps;  and,  when  Gen»  Butler 

feated    the   Confederates    under   Stuart,    at  was  removed,  early  in  Janusry,  1865,  he  was 

Draneaviile,  near  the  Potomac.  This  action  was  appointed  successor  in  commiyid  of  the  De- 

not  only  highly  creditable  to  the  commander,  partraent  of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the 
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James.  He  aiso  participated  in  the  opera- 
tions which  resolted  in  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond. 

After  the  return  of  peace  he  commanded 
the  Departments  of  Calit'omia,  the  Platte,  and 
Texas.  In  January,  1881,  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  according  to  his  brevet  rank. 
Gen.  Ord,  on  leaving  the  service,  accepted  an 
appointment  as  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
a  Mexican  railroad.  His  healtli  suffered  from 
this  severe  labor,  and  he  was  on  his  way  North, 
in  a  steamer  from  Vera  Cruz  to  New  York, 
when  he  was  seized  with  yellow  fever.  He 
was  taken  on  shore  at  Havana,  and  died  sud- 
denly. In  personal  character,  as  well  as  in 
soldierly  skill,  Gen.  Ord  ranked  high,  alid  he 
was  always  careful  for  the  comfort  of  the  men 
under  his  command,  especially  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

0EE60H.  State  CJereruMBt.— The  following 
were  tiie  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Zenas  F.  Moody,  Republican ;  Secretary 
of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart ;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Hirsch ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
E.  B.  McElroy.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court: 
Justices,  Edward  B.  Watson,  William  P.  Lord, 
and  John  B.  Waldo. 

State  lastititlfUi — ^The  number  of  convicts  in 
the  Penitentiary  on  December  81st  was  287. 
The  new  Insane  Asylum  at  Salem  was  com- 
pleted during  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Work 
was  begun  on  the  foundation  in  May,  1881. 
The  building  is  on  the  summit  of  a  knolL  The 
grounds  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  being  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  directly 
opposite  the  Orphans'  Home.  There  are  about 
107  acres  that  properly  belong  to  the  asylum. 
The  building  stands,  completed,  at  an  expense 
to  the  State  of  less  than  $144,000. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  is  69,076.  The  State  University  received 
during  the  year  from  Henry  Villard  the  gift  of 
$50,000  of  the  first  general  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  bear- 
ing 6  per  cent,  interest. 

The  university  fund,  if  it  were  all  kept  at  in- 
terest at  8  per  cent.,  would  yield  $5,648.86,  but 
that  is  not  probable.  There  is  probably  $20,- 
000  of  the  land  grant  yet  unsold,  and  as  this  is 
disposed  of  the  fund  will  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. Bat  it  is  not  likely  that  from  this  source 
it  will  ever  reach  more  than  $90,000. 

The  attendance  in  the  collegiate  department 
during  the  year  1882-'88  was  as  follows:  Whole 
number  enrolled,  154 — ^first  term,  145 ;  second 
term,  128;  third  term,  94:  average  of  the 
terms,  121.  Of  these,  88  were  free  and  71  pay 
students— 4(7  of  the  former  being  men  and  27 
of  the  latter  women. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  for  the  year  was  68 — ^the 
first  term,  47 ;  second  term,  58 ;  and  third  term, 
84:  average,  44.  Of  these,  88  were  girls  and 
25  boys— 19  ot  whom  passed  their  examination 
and  entered  the  ool]egiate  department. 


Indhi  SehoeL — ^The  school  for  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  Indian  children  has 
been  in  operation  at  Forest  Grove  for  three 
years.  It  has  an  attendance  of  160  pupils.  It 
was  at  first  difficult  to  get  the  pupils  to  come 
to  the  school,  but  now  many  more  wish  to 
come  than  can  be  accommodated.  All  the 
clothing  worn  in  the  school,  including  boots 
and  shoes,  is  made  by  the  pupils. 

8alB«-Il8lieric8. — ^I'here  were  packed  on  the 
Golumbia  river  during  the  year,  629,488  cases 
of  salmon.  Placing  the  product  for  1888  at 
680,000  case82the  value  of  the  pack  foots  up 
$8,024,000.  This  is  at  a  valuation  of  $4.80  per 
case.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth 
of  the  industry : 
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1867 

1<)68 

1S69 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1678 

1874 

1876 

1676 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880, 

1681 

1882 

1888 


Ftak. 

Kutarer 

MaAffI 

prin* 

4,000 

2 

$16  00 

18,000 

16 

18  00 

28,000 

26 

12  00 

100,000 

86 

10  00 

IM^OOO 

60 

900 

200,000 

76 

9  60 

2fiO,000 

100 

8  00 

2.110,000 

126 

700 

8.V),000 

250 

660 

875.000 

800 

660 

4CO.O00 

400 

4  50 

4C0.000 

4A0 

620 

460,000 

£60 

600 

480,000 

760 

460 

580,000 

900 

480 

M0,000 

t200 

600 

660,000 

1.600 

600 

OM,000 

1,700 

480 

Cortcf 


Canto. 
16 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
*^2i 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
60 
50 
6» 
75 


The  shipments  for  the  year  were : 

To  flu  Fnndsoo 270,174 

ToEnffluid 288,«» 

To  New  York  by  Bca 56,970 

KMtwttd  by  nOl i&^ 

Total 641,807 

ConMTcei — ^The  total  value  of  Columbia  river 
exports  for  1888  was  as  follows: 


ARTICLE. 

Wheat 

Flour 

BalmoD 

Wool 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Bran 

Mlll-atuff 

Oniona 

Apples 

Other  IhiU 
Dried  apples.... 

Dried  frntt 

Flaxseed 

Hides..     

Pelts  and  skins . . 

Woolens 

Barrel  stock 

Leather 

TaUow 

Batter 

5^^ 

Hops 

Lumber 

Spars 

Other  articles... 

Total 


DomciUe. 

ForttsB. 

$263,160 

$8,426,741 

706,628 

134«%$00 

1,729,108 

1,866,055 

1,666,746 

18,168 

1,256 

91,205 

4,241 

280 

6,688 

2,465 

4,2n 

2.062 

26,775 

12399 

86,906 

201,455 

41,710 

85^0G0 

19.2J1 

88.051 

6,861 

1^656 

27,298 

86,218 

262,488 

14,891 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

650 

796,187 

^ooo 

$6,212,512   $6,178,667 


Total. 


$8,684,891 

2,061,428 

8,115,168 

I,66^745 

18,168 

1,266 

91,206 

4,4n 

6,688 

9,466 

4,2n 

9,069 

26,775 

12^9 

86,905 

201,456 

41,710 

855.000 

19,211 

88s05i 

5,861 

15,656 

27.298 

86,218 

276,824 

650 

801,187 


$12,891,879 
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The  imports,  domestic  and  forei^,  amoanted    Railway  and  Navigation  Company  had  the  fol- 
to  $28,078,594.    These  figures  are  not  in  all    lowing  mileage : 
respects  complete,  hut  they  are  as  nearly  so  as    _.      «  ^,    . ,  _  „    ,     ,.     ^  „  mii«. 

;«-  •>»<!  ^^xat,\ kIa  ♦«,  \^^u^  4.U J.W.      TV  .  .» ^5., ^*  ^fi    From  Portland  to  Boim  Janetlon,  W.  T 2T0 

It  was  possible  to  make  them.     The  product  of     prom  BoUes  Junction  to  Dayton,  W.  T. IS 

the  mines  of  eastern  and  southern  Oregon  is    From  Boiies  Junction  to  Riparia,  w. t. !..!   »i 

at  least  $1,000,000.  From  Un»UIl»  to  Pendleton 4a 

Raitrtiih — The  most  important  incident  of         Total ibi 

the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  Northern       Added  during  the  year: 

Pacific  Railroad.     Although  hut  four  months    p^n  Pendtotoo  to  four  mllea  east  of  the  lummit  of  the 

bad  passed  at  the  close  of  the  year  smce  the      Blue  mountains so 

lAsfc  rail  WAA  \m(\    thA  itA'vtkntsurtvi  nf  iWrtkot  Aon       '''^'■^  ^^'*  'W»a»  to  Blue  Mountain  tUtlon 90 

lastrau  WMlwa,  me  aavaniages  Ol  airect  con-     j^^  Peodleton  towaM  Bine  Mountain  autlon T 

nection  with  the  Eastern  States  were  already  

felt  in  every  part  of  Oregon  and  Washington.         S!?*  ^"H^^.^T .^ 

The  new  line  is  rapidly  working  a  revolution       JJTn  J!*    I^ u'-'u"' \:'^"  :^ 

in  the  husiness  of  the  country.    Relatione  long  .  ^^e  Baker  Oity  hranch  is  being  pushed  with 

existing  with  San  Francisco  still  retain  a  holc^  J}^^^  *Jt^  H  w  proposed  to  extend  it  to  a  juno- 

but  their  grasp  is  gradually  loosening,  and  the  ?^^  Z^^^  *^®  ^^^"^  f^^^^  ^*°?/*  Hunting- 

time  is  not  far  away  when  the  people  will  only  J?"'  117  miles  east  of  its  present  front^  dunng 

buy  in  0;Uifornia  things  which  are  produced  S}®n^J?u^  ^^^J'  J^^^  Pendleton  and  Walla 

there.    The  trade  of  the  Northwest  is  turning  WaUa  link  was  to  be  completed  early  m  1884. 

eastward,  where  buyers  have  equal  opportu-  f^^J  beginnmg  of  the  year  the  Oregon 

nities  with  the  San  FrancUco  houses  which  and  Oahfornia  Company  had  the  foUowmg  com- 

have  heretofore  supplied  tliem.  P*®^^  mileage : 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  the  new  di-     Vton  Portland  eoutb  to  the  **froot,'*  61  mllea  aouth  of 

rect  connection  is  the  presence  of  hundreds  and    .Boeeburr  .........     isa 

thousands  of  new  people.    Immigrants  were    ^^^  i'^*'^"^  «•  Oorfaiua jt 

arriving  at  the  close  of  1883  at  a  rate  which         Total 849 

would  add  40,000  to  the  population  in  a  yean  Added  during  the  year: 

Moat  of  the  ne w-comers  are  farmers,  and  near-    KFtimfiflB  aoath  of  Boaebuv. ...  to 

ly  all  have  a  little  capital  — 

The  Korthem  Pacific,  on  the  Ist  of  January,         Total  present  mileage 4i9 

had  the  following  completed  mileage  in  the  During  the  coming  year  this  line  will  be  ex- 
Northwest:  tended  to  a  junction  with  the  California  sec- 
^     _  ..                                                      unm,  tion  of  the  road,  south  of  the  State  line. 

lSZlS^'^!^J:^:S!SS°S^:iiTii;ii^-^'^    .  The  Oregon  Improvement  Company  Ubjrild- 

I'ufetSound 777....  105    mg  a  Ime  twenty-flve  miles  or  longer  east  from 

From  Taooma  aoutheast  to  wukaon  (about) M    Seattle  to  the  coal-fields  of  Green  river.    It 

TVrtai 487    ^^^  ^^  completed  early  in  1884. 

AiiiiAii  ^ni^n<»f>tA  •!.«*. '^^^  Oregon  Short  Line  is  coming  rapidly 

Added  dunng  the  year:  ^    westward,  and  will  meet  the  Oregon  Railway 

From  Portland  to  a  point  opposite  Eaiama. 4i    A^d  Navigation  road  at  Huntington,  Idaho,  in 

From  point  opposite  Atnsworth  up  to  Yakima  rlrer. ....    85     the  autumn  of  1 884 

'■•"•"•^"'^ 534  x*«pet««  aad  F«to  8rftage.-The  annoal 

The  Yakima  branch  will  be  extended  twenty-  meeting  of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance  was 
five  miles  immediately.  held  at  Albany  on  February  21st.  There  were 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Oregon  and  pi^^s^nt  287  delegates,  representing  85  organi- 
Transcontinental  Company  had  not  a  mile  of  nations,  as  follows:  Lodges,  29;  churches,  20; 
road  in  the  Northwest,  but  since  that  time  it  Snnday-schools,  18;  alliances,  etc.,  7;  Blue- 
has  completed  two  lines  connecting  with  the  Rihbou  Olubs,  4;  W.  0.  T.  U.,  8;  Band  of  Hope, 
Northern  Pacific,  as  follows;  2;  United  Order  of  Ancient  Templars,  2. 

- o^  ,. «.      ,     ^    ^  •.  ^  ^                     MB*-  '^^^  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Asso- 

'Z;^t51Sr8JSS2°i;id%^.?"':!r!^..?*  »,  Jj'"?"  «'  Oregon  held  iu  annual  meeting  in 

IVom  PaloQM  Jmiction  to  "  front,*'  eight  miles  east  of  Portland,  on  Jnue  15th.     No  action  of  special 

^®^^ iM  importance  was  taken  by  either  body.     The 

Total 191  Oregon  State  Woman  Suffrage  .\ssociation  held 

T\.^  i**#^«-  -    J  1    1-  •            .ii [    \  ,  its  eleventh  annual  convention  in  Portland  on 

-.  J  -511  f       i"""^  ^\^^^«  'aP'dly  extended,  the  13th  of  February.    Measures  were  taken 

Saf  'J'"  ^^'•"li^ate  at  Moscow,  I.  T.,  reaching  toward  a  rigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 

that  point  early  in  1884.  constitutional  amendment  which  is  to  be  sub- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Oregon  mitted  to  the  people  in  June,  1884. 
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PALfSmNE,  GESHAM  COLONIES  IN.  The  first  PALMER,  Edwird  Henrr,  an  Eoglisli  Oriental 
Gennan  colony  in  Palestine  was  founded  in  scholar,  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  Ang.  7, 
1872,  when  several  families  from  WUrtemberg  1840 ;  murdered  bj  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  Des- 
formed  a  settlement  near  Jaffa.  They  were  ert  about  the  middle  of  August,  1882.  Both  his 
industrious  and  hardy,  and  showed  themselves  father  and  his  mother  having  died  while  he 
well  fitted  to  cope  with  the  numerous  difllcul-  was  a  little  child,  he  was  educated  and  cared 
ties  that  beset  them  from  the  beg^ning.  They  for  by  his  aunt  with  the  tenderness  of  a  moth- 
established,  close  by  the  city,  model  farms  and  er.  He  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  Ian- 
households,  manufactories  for  agricultural  im-  ffuages,  and  actually  mastered  the  Romany  dia- 
plements,  and  shops  which  turned  out  excel-  feet,  through  the  aid  of  gjpsies  whom  he  met 
tent  wagons.  Continued  success  attracted  new  and  induced  to  talk  with  him  in  their  peculiar 
settlers,  and  the  colony  has  grown  steadily  and  tongue.  For  some  three  years  he  served  as  a 
would  enjoy  the  promise  of  a  still  more  rapid  junior  clerk  in  a  London  house,  during  which 
increase  if  it  could  obtain  new  grants  of  land,  time  he  acquired  French  and  Ittdian,  so  as  to 

At  about  the  same  time  this  colony  was  speak  them  with  the  accuracy  of  a  native.    His 

founded,  another  company  of  Germans  ob-  conviction  was,  that  any  intelligent  person  can 

tained  a  grant  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  learn,  by  the  natural  method,  as  he  called  it, 

Calpha,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  between  which  children  pursue,  any  language  what- 

Cape  Carmel  and  the  ruins  of  Cassarea.    This  ever,  so  as  to  read  it  in  a  few  weeks,  and  speak 

colony,  which  is  much  more  important  than  it  in  a  few  months.    This  method  he  followed, 

that  of  Jaffa,  has  had  a  very  prosperous  career,  viz.,  hearing  and  speaking  different  languages ; 

Its  forty  modest,  whitewashed  houses  present  he  eschewed  grammars,  after  the  Greek  and 

an  appearance  of  order  and  neatness  in  marked  Latin  manner ;  and  his  success  was  marvelous 

contrast  with  the  squalid  huts  of  Calpha.    The  in  the  extreme. 

colony,  numbering  about  four  hundred  souls,  Mr.  Palmer  entered  St.  John^s  College, 
has  its  own  administration,  in  a  kind  of  city  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  in  1867. 
council,  over  which  the  resident  consul  has  Though  not  distinguished  in  other  respects, 
supervision.  It  presents  the  model  of  a  Ger-  while  an  undergraduate,  he  was  nevertneless 
man  city  to  the  Asiatic  population,  and  an  ex-  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  soon 
ample  of  quiet  and  moral  behavior.  The  peo-  after  graduation,  on  the  score  of  his  idready 
pie  are  moderate  Protestants,  and  free  from  remarkable  attainments  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
sectarian  strife.  Their  farms  are  well  appoint-  and  Hindustani.  These  he  had  made  through 
ed,  and  yield  four  or  ^ve  times  as  much  as  the  help  of  two  or  three  Orientals  living  at  the 
similar  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  native  popu-  time  in  Cambridge.  When  the  Sinai  Survey 
lation.  The  soil  is  very  productive  under  any  Expedition  was  sent  out  in  1868-^60  Mr.  Palm- 
kind  of  cultivation,  and  makes  extraordinary  er  accompanied  it,  having  in  view  the  investi- 
retums  under  the  care  of  a  good  farmer.  A  ^tion  of  the  nomenclature,  traditions,  and  an- 
third  colony  has  been  established  in  the  vicin-  tiquities  of  Arabia  Petrna.  One  of  the  results 
ity  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Russian  hospital,  of  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  the 
It  was  founded  mainly  fur  purposes  of  trade,  route  taken  by  the  escaped  children  of  Israel 
and  has  prospered.  Through  the  agency  of  in  their  Journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  was 
these  settlements,  German  influence  has  already  shown  that  this  route  led  to  a  mountain  in  all 
become  considerable  in  Palestine,  and  bids  fair  respects  answering  to  the  mountain  in  which 
to  be  an  important  factor  when  the  Syrian  the  law  was  given.  Mr.  Palmer  also  collected 
question  again  comes  up.  The  Arabs  and  the  curious  Arabic  and  Mohammedan  legends 
Turks,  who  are  most  strongly  impressed  by  and  traditions  on  the  subject.  The  next  year, 
military  success,  have  held  the  Germans  in  1869-70,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Drake, 
great  respect  since  they  defeated  the  French  in  he  explored  the  Desert  of  the  Wanderings  (El 
1871;  wfiile  the  German  colonies,  under  the  Teh),  and  succeeded  in  fixing  many  of  the 
oare  of  Prince  Bismarck,  have  enjoyed  a  steady  localities  where  the  Israelites  rested,  such  as 
growth  since  1872.  Prussia  has  obtained  the  KibrothHattaavah,  besides  making  other  val- 
convent  of  the  Knights  Templars  as  a  present  uable  discoveries.  He  also  made  some  stay 
from  the  Sultan,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  Prince  in  Jerusalem,  and  looked  into  the  interest- 
Frederick  Charles  took  formal  possession  of  ing  question  to  all  pilgrims  as  to  the  true  site 
the  ruins  of  Csasarea,  an  ancient  seaport  half-  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  gave  his  decision 
way  between  the  German  settlements  at  Jaffa  against  the  traditionary  site.  On  his  return 
and  CaTpha,  which  the  Sultan  had  conveyed,  home  he  published  "  The  Desert  of  the  Exo- 
with  the  neighboring  lands,  to  the  German  dus:  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Emperor.  The  growth  of  these  two  colonies  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderings  "  (1871). 
toward  each  other,  if  it  continues,  will  bring  In  November,  1871,  Mr.  Palmer  wasappoint- 
the  whole  Syrian  coast,  from  Cape  Carmel  to  ed  the  lord  almoner's  Professor  of  Araoic  in 
Jaffa,  under  Germaif  predominance.  the   University   of   Cambridge,   which  place 
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he  held  for  ten  jean.    Finding  his  work  there  dullah  **  (as  was  his  Oriental  title)  was  written 

not  altogether  congenial,  and  his  income  only  by  his  frieDd  and  to  some  extent  fellow-work- 

moderate,  Profl  Pfdmer,  in  1881,  transferred  er,  Walter  Besant,  M.  A.    It  is  an  interesting 

his  residence  to  London.    He  entered  largely  volume  (pablisbed  early  in   1888),  and  gives 

Into  joarnalistic  and  literary  pursuits,  at  the  not  oniy  the  story  of  his  life,  but  also  copious 

same  time  carrying  forward  his  Oriental  stud-  extracts  from  his  publications  in  Arabic  and 

ids  with  unremitting  assiduity.    He  was  wide-  Persian.    It  has  also  a  portrait  of  the  profess- 

ly  consulted  on  questions  that  related  to  the  or,  in  Oriental  costume. 

East,  and  his  vast  learning,  for  a  man  of  his  FAPEK-HlircaiGS  AND  WALL-PiPEB*    This 

years,  was  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  industry  has  made  greater  advances  within  the 

justice  and  truth.    His  publications,  beginning,  past  ten  years  than  almost  any  other  of  our 

in  1865,  with  a  translation  into  Arabic  verse  older  manufactures.    Thirty  to  fifty  years  ago 

of  Moore's  ''  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  extended  the  only  wall-papers  made  in  this  country  were 

on  from  year  to  year  to  the  close  of  his  life,  of  the  cheapest  and  poorest  quality.    Printed 

He  prodaced  an  Arabic  grammar,  a  Persian  on  an  unsized   brown  paper,  from  wooden 

dictionary,  the  **  Life  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  al-  blocks  which  did  not  match  well,  with  stitf 

Raschtd,**    and   edited    and   revised    Henry  and  ungainly  designs,  in  not  more  than  three 

Martyn's  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Tes-  or  four  colors,  and  with  ^combinations  as  ab- 

tament.    He  furnished  a  report  on  the  **  No-  surd  and  impossible  as  could  be  conceived, 

menolature  of  Sinai " ;  a  report  on  the  *^  Bed-  they  were  only  tolerated  by  the  poor  as  a  snb- 

ouins  of  Sinai  and  their  Traditions '' ;  and  an  stitute  for  whitewash.     All  the  better  class 

account  of  the  **•  Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  of   wall-papers    were   imported,    and   these, 

Holy  Scripture."    He  tran^^lated  '*  The  Song  of  though  greatly  superior  to  the  domestic  papers, 

the  Reed,"  mainly  from  the  Persian  and  Ara-  were  then  mostly  of  patterns  which  wonla  not 

bic,  and  brought  out  an  edition  and  translation  now  be  considered  desirable.    There  was  some 

into  English  verse  of  the  Arabic  lyric  poet,  progress  as  the  tastes  of  the  population  im- 

Beha  Ed-din  Zohair.     He  also  published  a  proved,  and  better  stock  and  somewhat  better 

volume  of  Gypsy-English  poems,  in  conjunc-  designs  were  introduced ;  but  though  the  reg- 

tton  with  Charles  Godfrey  Leland ;  and  trans-  ister  was  better,  the  old  hand-printing  with 

lated  into  English  verse,  with  the  collaboration  blocks  was  still  practiced,  and  even  the  best 

of  Magnusson,  the  lyrical  poems  of  Rnneberg,  patterns  had  a  stiff,  unnatural,  wooden  appear- 

the  great  Swedish  poet.    Besides  all  these,  he  ance.    A  few  of  our  manufacturers  were  be- 

produced  various  essays,  poems,  and  letters  in  ginning  to  desire  something  better,  and  this 

Urdu  and  Persian,  which  appeared  in  Uie  na-  led  to  many  experiments;  but  most  of  these 

tive  papers  in  India.  were  mere  gropings  in  the  dark,  without  any 

In  the  summer  of  1882  Prof.  Palmer  acceded  clear  comprehension  of  what,  was  actually 
to  the  request  of  the  Government,  and  set  out  wanted.  Gilding  had  been  introduced,  though 
on  a  mission  which  ended  so  disastrously  to  it  was  not  skillfully  applied ;  and,  with  that 
himself.  He  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  perversity  which  possesses  some  manufiicturers, 
Arab  sheiks  of  the  Sinai  Desert ;  to  expend,  no  sooner  was  it  found  that  there  was  a  de- 
if  needful,  £20,000,  in  order  to  secure  their  mand  for  gilt  papers,  than  some  of  the  makers 
neutrality  along  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  began  to  use  the  Dutch  gilding  in  place  of  gold- 
and  to  win  them,  if  possible,  from  joining  Ara-  leid,  and  the  tarnished  figures  soon  disgusted 
bi  Bey  in  a  fanatical  and  so-called  holy  war  purchasers.  Even  in  1860  the  wall-paper  in- 
against  the  English.  He  entered  upon  his  mis-  dustry  did  not  flourish.  There  were,  aocord- 
sion  with  entire  courage  and  confidence.  He  ing  to  the  census  of  that  year,  26  establisb- 
penetrated  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  ments  mdicing  wall-papers  in  the  entire  coun- 
only  two  attendants,  and  trusited  for  safety  to  try ;  they  employed  1,294  hands  (the  printing 
his  former  friendly  relations  with  the  Bedouin  was  generally  done  by  hand) ;  there  was  in- 
tribes,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  Ian-  vested  in  the  business,  $1,087,600  of  capital 
guage  and  peculiarities.  After  some  weeks  (about  $-10,000  to  each  factory) ;  and  they  pro- 
spent  in  negotiation,  he  gained  success  in  the  duced  goods  valued  at  $2,148,800,  about  an 
work  he  had  undertaken;  but  as  he  was  average  of  $80,000  to  each  establishment, 
returning  to  Suez  to  redeem  the  promises  There  were  more  of  the  higher  priced  papers 
made  to  the  chiefs  of  pecuniary  aid,  he  was  made  than  ten  years  before,  but  the  cheap  and 
treacherously  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  ugly  patterns  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  At 
party  of  Bedouin  robbers ;  he  and  his  two  that  time  we  were  Importing  nearly  $2,000,000 
companions  were  taken  prisoners,  and  after  a  worth  of  paper-hangings.  The  war  brought 
few  days*  captivity  the  three  were  murdered,  with  it  some  changes  in  this  as  in  many  other 

In  view  of  the  services  which  he  might  yet  things.    Foreign  goods  were  not  so  readily  ob- 

have  rendered  to  Oriental  literature,  it  was  a  tain^  and  our  manufacturers  had  awakened 

great  and  grievous  loss.    He  was  in  the  very  to  the  necessity  of  making  better  and  more 

prime  of  life,  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him ;  tasteful  goods  if  they  would  gain  and  hold  the 

a  man  of  varied  and  marvelous  gifts,  and  one  market.   Machine-printing  was  introduced,  and 

wbo  secured  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  better  designs  furnished,  though  as  yet  the  for- 

who  knew  him.    The  life  of  the  ^*  Sheik  Ab-  eign  patterns  were  slavishly  copied.    The  cen- 
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sus  of  1870,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  importation  had  fallen  off  to  $100,184  in 

its  predecessors,   was   defective    and  almost  1877,  and  $130,948  in  1880.     Five  sixths  in 

worthless  in  its  manofactaring  statistics.     It  vaine  of  these  manufactured  goods  were  made 

represented  the  number  of  establishments  in  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  whole  country  as  but  19,  employing  only  .     But,  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of  this  Indus- 

869  hands,  using  $1,416,600  capital,  and  pro-  try  between  1870  and  1880,  it  has  been  greatly 

dudng  goods  of  the  value  of  $2,166,610.    This  accelerated  since  1880.    The  whole  number  of 

was  not  in  any  material  respect  an  advance  establishments  is  now  27— one  having  been 

on  the  report  of  1860 ;  but  the  importation  of  added  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Elizabeth,  and  one 

paper-hangings  had  fallen  off  to  a  specie  value  in  Buffalo;  but  one  has  failed.    The  cities  of 

of  about  $600,000,  equivalent  to  a  currency  Brooklyn  and  New  York  produce  five  sixths 

value  of  at  least  $1,000,000.    Here  was  a  gain,  in  value,  and  more  than  four  fifths  in  Quantity, 

for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  manufac-  of  the  total  production  of  the  Unitea  States, 

tures  of  wall-paper  reached  $2,600,000,  or  two  The  entire  production  in  the  United  States 

and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the  import.  is  very  nearly  of  the  value  of  $12,000,000,  al- 

About  this  time  there  was  a  sudden  and  re-  though  prices  have  been  materially  reduced, 

markable  improvement  in  the  English  wall-  Of  this  amount  a  little  more  than  $6,000,000 

papers,  which  was  initiated  by  William  Morris  are  produced  in  New  York  city,  an  increase  of 

and  his  friend  W.  M.  Rossetti,  both  poets  and  more  than  $2,600,000  since  1880;  and  $8,996,- 

artists.     The  designs  of  Morris  were  at  first  000  in  Brooklyn,  about  three  times  the  amount 

(in  1868^  confined  to  furniture  and  decorations  reported  in  the  census  of  1880.    Tlie  import 

of  dm'eflings,  in  which  he  manifested  great  is  still  insignificantr— only  about  $160,000  in 

artistic  ability  and  originality.    He  soon  pro-  1888,  and  this  including  glazed  and  fancy  pa- 

ceeded  from  this  to  designs  for  wall-papers,  pen — while  our  manufacturers  are  exporting 

which,  though  they  at  first  excited  much  op-  their  papers  to  Canada  and  Australia, 

position  from  their  startling  character,  soon  Under  the  general  title  of  paper-hangings  are 

became  popular,  and  after  a  time  the  English  included  four  distinct  classes  of  goc^s,  viz. : 

manufacturers  surpassed  the  French  in  the  1.  Wall-papers  proper,  which  are  put  up  in 

beauty  of  their  designs.    These  goods,  a  little  pieces  or  rolls  of  eight  yards  each,  and  witli 

later,  were  imported  here  in  very  considerable  which  are  also  reckoned  borders  of  various 

quantities ;  and  in  1878  or  1874  leading  manu-  widths,  also  in  pieces  of  eight  yards.    2.  Da- 

facturers  bensn  to  compete  with  item.    In  the  does  and  hall  fresco-papers,  of  varying  widths 

Oentennial  Exposition,  the  display  of  both  and  lengths.    Q.  Ceiling-papers,  also  of  various 

English  and  French  paper-hangings  was  of  sizes,  and  usually  with  borders;  these  are  of 

very  great  beauty,  but  one  or  two  of  our  elaborate  designs,  and  represent  with  great 

American  manufacturers  ventured  to  compete  fidelity  the  finest  fresco-paintings.  4.  Window- 

with  them,  and  acquitted  themselves  creditaoly.  curtains,  of  various  widths,  and  either  plain  or 

From  that  time  the  progress  of  the  American  bordered.    These  four  classes  of  goods  are  not 

wall-paper  manufiicture  has  been  exceedingly  all  manufactured  by  any  one  house,  but  the 

rapid.     Processes  of  cylinder-printinff  have  largest  make  two  or  three  of  them.     The 

been  invented  and  improved,  by  which  it  is  largest  of  the  Brooklyn  houses  manufactures 

possible  to  print  papers  in  a  greater  variety  of  waU-papers   and  borders,  and  curtains;  the 

colors,  and  with  greater  accuracy  and  perfec-  largest  New  York  house,  and  one  of  the  great 

tion,  than  is  done  by  any  of  the  European  man-  Brooklyn  houses,  make  wall-papers  and  bor- 

ufacturers.    At  first,  our  manufacturers  copied,  dcrs,  dadoes,  hall-frescoes,  and  ctiling^papers. 

with  some  changes,  the  European  designs,  but  The  paper  used  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 

now  the  largest  have  encouraged  native  talent,  manufactured    by  the   paper-hanging  houses 

and  find  that  the  designs  received  from  our  own  themselves.    The  greater  part  of  it  comes  from 

artists,  many  of  them  truned  solely  in  Amer-  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  Washing- 

ioan  art-schools,  are  more  tasteful  and  elegant  ton,  Essex,  and  Rensselaer  counties  of  Nevr 

than  the  best  of  the  foreign  designs.  York.    There  is  one  paper-mill  for  these  pa- 

The  result  of  these  improvements,  which  pers  in  Kings  county,  producing  about  four 

raised  the  production  of  decorative  wall-papers  tons  a  day,  which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 

to  a  high  rank  among  the  fine  art?,  has  been  amount  used  in  that  county.     The  paper  is 

such  an  increase  of  production  as  has  hardly  made  mostly  from  old  newspaper  stock,  though 

been  witnessed  in  any  other  industry  in  the  the  fresco  and  ceiling  papers  are  usually  of 

same  period.    The  census  statiptics  of  1880  better  and  heavier  materials.   For  wall-papers, 

were  remarkably  accurate  for  that  time,  as  the  they  are  generally  furnished  in  rolls  of  about 

number  of  manufacturers  was  not  large,  and  100  pounds,  the  width  of  the  paper  being  about 

they  were  associated  and  made  their  quarterly  twenty  inches;  for  fresco  and  ceiling  papers 

reports.     They  were  as  follow  :  Number  of  the  sizes  vary.    The  curtain-paper  is  from  five 

establishments,  26 ;  capital,  $8,660,600 ;  nuin-  to  eight  feet  in  width,  and  of  heavy  stock, 

her  of  hands,  2,487;  wages  paid,  $874,921 ;  Most  of  the  better  class  of  papers  are  now 

material  used,  $3,629,222 ;  amount  of  annual  satmed,  i.  e.,  coated  with  a  surtace  of  very  fine 

product,  $6,267,808,  or  double  the  whole  pro-  clay,  tinted  of  any  color  required,  and  applied 

auction  and  importation  of  1870.    Meanwhile  by  passing  the  paper  between  rollers  and  pel- 
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isbing  it  by  means  of  a  swiftl j-revolving  brush,  the  figure  are  filled  in  with  a  dense  and  firm 
which  gives  it  the  satin  finish  desired.  When  felt  nearly  to  the  surface.  The  rolls  are  next 
thoroughly  dried  and  hardened,  it  is  reeled  up  to  be  tested ;  a  lathe  is  fitted  up  with  a  gauge, 
and  is  ready  for  the  printing.  This  is  effected  carefully  adjusted,  and  the  slightest  inequality 
by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  em-  is  carefully  turned  off.  They  are  next  inter- 
ployed  in  calico-printing,  except  that  the  colors  locked  to  make  sure  of  a  perfect  register.  The 
are  oil -colors,  and  there  are  as  many  cylinders  colors  are  all  mixed  in  the  factory,  and  for  the 
as  there  are  colors  to  be  used,  and  each  cylin-  finer  qualities  aniline  colors  are  largely  used. 
dor  has  its  reservoir  of  its  own  color,  and  its  The  window-curtains  are  usually  of  one  or 
rollers  for  distribnting  the  color  evenly  over  two  colors.  They  are  printed  on  an  immense 
its  printing  surface.  If  there  is  to  be  gildins,  cylinder  wheel,  whose  diameter  is  11  or  12  feet, 
one  cylinder  is  charged  with  size,  and  the  gold-  The  patterns  of  one  year  are  not,  except  in 
leaf  is  applied  sobeeqnently.  As  the  newly-  very  rare  instances,  repeated  the  following 
printed  wall-paper  passes  off  from  the  printing-  year,  but  an  entirely  new  set  is  designed  for 
machine  in  continuous  lengths  of  800  to  1,000  each  year's  sales.  For  each  year  a  number  of 
feet,  it  is,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  made  rolls,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  supposed  demand, 
to  pass  over  laths  or  wands,  which  it  carries  are  printed,  and  where  there  are  remainders 
forward  up  an  inclined  plane  till  they  fall  into  they  are  worked  off  the  following  vear;  but 
a  slot  at  the  top  of  a  frame,  and  the  paper  is  the  manufacturers  will  not  pledge  themselves 
hung  in  folds  or  loops  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  to  supply  a  pattern  more  than  two  years  old, 
in  length,  and  is  thus  thoroughly  dri^.  These  and  very  often  they  can  not  furnish  one  which 
frames  close  up  on  each  other  with  a  space  of  was  made  the  year  before.  This  industry  af- 
perhaps  four  inches  between  them.  When  the  fords  employment,  at  good  wages,  to  a  large 
paper  is  dried,  it  is  passed  along  an  inclined  number  of  young  artists  and  designers,  and  is 
plane  automatically,  carefully  inspected,  and  at  doing  as  much  as  any  industry,  except  perhaps 
the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  plane  rolled  up  calico-printing  and  bo<»k-engraving,  to  promote 
and  cut  off,  by  a  guillotine-knife,  in  lengths  of  the  more  intimate  connection  between  the  fine 
eight  yards,  the  regulation  length  of  a  roll,  and  and  the  useful  arts. 

is  ready  to  be  packed  for  market,  or  sorted,  Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  put  upon 
each  pattern  by  itself,  for  the  storehouses.  One  the  market  a  new  decorative  material  of  great 
manufacturer  in  Brooklyn,  whose  establish-  promise,  to  which  the  name  of  '^Lincrusta- 
ment  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  \¥alton  "  has  been  given.  Its  composition  is 
States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  turns  out  secret,  but  it  is  known  tliat  solidified  oil  enters 
9,000,000  of  these  rolls  annually.  The  fresco  largely  into  it.  The  material  is  said  to  be  soft 
and  ceiling  papers  are  printed  by  a  different  at  first,  and  to  allow  the  imitations  of  the  most 
process,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  best  color-  delicate  outlines,  and  the  raising  of  the  oma- 
printing  from  types  and  electrotypes.  The  de-  mentation  considerably  above  the  groundwork ; 
ngns  are  engraved  on  blocks  and  eleotrotyped,  but  it  soon  hardens  without  becoming  brittle, 
and  there  are  as  many  printings  as  there  are  and  is  not  affected  by  either  water  or  tempera- 
colors,  the  machinery  being  so  constructed  as  ture.  Panels  representing  statues  in  bronze  are 
to  produce  the  most  perfect  register.  made  from  it,  and  the  fine  wood-carvings  of  the 
The  design  or  pattern  is  first  carefully  drawn  old  catliedrals  are  imitated  to  perfection.  This 
and  colored  by  tne  artist,  as  it  is  to  appear  on  new  invention  has  been  introduced  simulta- 
the  paper.  Tlie  artist  then  makes  as  many  neously  into  France,  England,  and  America, 
copies  of  the  drawing  as  there  are  to  be  colors  FAKACrlJAT)  a  republic  of  South  America.  To 
on  tracing-cloth,  and  by  colored  chalks  traces  the  general  statements  of  area  and  territorial 
that  part  of  the  pattern  which  is  to  be  of  a  par-  divisions,  given  in  former  volumes,  and  of  pop- 
ticular  color  upon  each  sheet.  Cylinders  of  ulation  given  in  Volume  VII,  it  may  be  tiere 
apple- wood,  beech,  or  cherry  are  now  provided,  added  that  the  principal  cities  are  Asuncion, 
each  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  tumeid  smooth  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  16,000 ;  Villa 
in  a  lathe.    The  sheets  of  tracing-cloth,  all  of  Rica,  with  12,570 ;  Villa  Goncepcion,  10,697  : 

Srecisely  the  same  size  and  covering  the  cylin-  Villa  San  Pedro,  9,706 ;  Lnqne,  8,878 ;  San  Es- 
er  exactly,  are  then  put  on  the  cylinders  with  tanislao,  7,458 ;  Itangna,  6,948 ;  Itn,  6,832 ;  Pa* 
a  peculiar  cement,  and  are  handed  over  to  the  ragnari,  6,815 ;  Villa  Humaiti,  8,868  ;  Villa  Pi- 
men  who  are  to  put  in  the  figures  or  designs  of  lar,  8,722 ;  and  Jaguaron,  3,418. 
each  color.  Every  man  has  bia  own  color,  and  imifnmmU — ^The  President  is  Gren.  B.  Ca- 
never  takes  any  other.  The  figures  of  the  de-  ballero  (since  Nov.  25,  1882).  The  Cabinet  is 
stffu  are  now  worked  out  by  inserting  in  the  composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Secreta- 
c<Mored  lines  slips  of  hardened  brass  rule,  which  ry  of  the  Interior,  Col.  Mesa;  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  bending  and  filing  are  brought  to  the  shape  J.  S.  Decond ;  Finance,  J.  C.  Jimenez ;  Justice 
of  the  figure,  and,  a  slight  incision  being  made  and  Public  Worship,  Sefior  Gonzalez  ;  War, 
in  the  cylinder,  they  are  driven  in  by  a  single  CoL  Duarte. 

tap  of  a  light  hammer.    The  figure  must  be  Amy  and  NaTyt — No  citizen  of  Paragnay  la 

copied  with  the  most  absolute  exactness;  a  va-  exempt  from  military  service :  but  the  standing 

riation  of  a  hairVbreadth  might  spoil  the  pat-  army  has  been  reduced  to  500  men  (850  foot 

tern.    When  it  is  completed,  the  insterstioes  of  and  150  horse),  a  portion  thereof  keeping  gar- 
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liBon  at  AsnncioD,  and  the  rest  doing  frontier 
service.  In  case  of  war,  the  National  Guard  is 
enrolled.  The  conntry  has  a  chief  of  police  in 
each  of  the  seventy  departments.  The  nary 
consists  of  a  screw  steam  man-of-war  of  440 
tons,  moontlDg  4  gans,  and  having  a  crew  of 
86  sailors,  commanded  by  4  officers,  besides  8 
small  steamers  doing  service  in  the  ports. 

Ffauuice. — The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the 
customs,  which  in  1881  produced  $426,940,  and 
adding  thereto  other  items  of  income  the  total 
amount  collected  was  set  at  $542,000.  For  the 
year  1888  the  budget  estimated  the  aggregate 
outlay  at  $852,968. 

PabUc  ladeMedMflb— By  virtue  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  which  terminated  the  war,  and  finally 
the  still  pending  differences  between  Paraguay 
and  the  individual  belligerents  that  had  formed 
the  alliance  against  her,  she  obliged  herself  to 
refund  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  indemnify  those 
who  suffered  by  the  Lopez  invasion  of  Brazil- 
ian, Argentine,  and  Uruguayan  territory.  By  a 
separate  treaty  one  of  the  parties  to  the  former 
alliance,  Uruguay,  waived  these  latter  claims  of 
indemnity  on  April  20, 1888.  The  precise  cost 
of  the  war  has  never  been  estimatea,  but  those 
who  suffered  from  the  invasion  have  formu- 
lated their  claims,  and  Paraguay  has  recognized 
their  validity,  constituting  Brazilian  and  Ar- 
gentine claims  to  the  amount  of  several  mill- 
ion dollars  still  pending. 

The  internal  debt,  by  the  sale  of  national 
property,  that  of  the  railroad,  and  through  the 
operations  of  a  sinking  fund  created  by  an  ex- 
tra duty  of  10  per  cent.,  has  been  reduced  to 
$642,667.  The  foreign  debt  amounted,  on  Jan. 
1,  1882,  to  $16,818,412. 

Gcnenl  CiNiditlaii  «f  tlie  Coimtry. — Congress  re- 
opened its  sessions  April  1,  1888,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  President  in  his  message  alluded  to 
the  improved  state  of  affairs,  the  cessation  of 
the  financial  crisis,  the  progress  made  by  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  rapid  increase  of  fiocks  of 
sheep,  and  the  remarkable  headway  which  ag- 
riculture had  made.  Advices  dated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  show  that  the  year  had  been  gen- 
erally prosperous;  but  a  country  the  bulk  of 
whose  male  population  perished  during  the 
gigantic  and  prolonged  struggle  against  a  pow- 
erful alliance  of  neighbors  requires  time  to  re- 
place it'Self  on  a  fiourishing  moral  and  material 
basis,  and  a  large  immigration  of  agriculturists 
to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  war. 

The  practical  and  liberal  measures  of  the 
present  administration  have  already  done  much 
toward  obliterating  the  evil  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  which  the  country  was  afiiicted 
during  the  successive  sway  of  a  Francia,  Rosas, 
and  Ijopez.  The  financial  difficulties  hamper- 
ing it  in  this  endeavor  are  great,  and  foreign 
capital  is  slow  in  coming  thither.  Fortunately, 
the  Government  is  the  chief  owner  of  the  arable 
land  in  the  republic,  and  has  therefore  the 
means  of  holding  out  inducements  to  agricul- 
turists from  abroad.  Strenuous  efforts  have, 
therefore,  been  made  to  foster  immigration, 


especially  from  Germany,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess. A  dispatch  from  London,  Jan.  11,  1884, 
said :  **  llie  movement  in  Germany  for  the  es^ 
tablishmenc  of  working-men^s  colonies  is  mak- 
ing rapid  headway.  Committees  of  emigration 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  recently 
came  together  at  Frankfort,  and  resolved  to 
push  the  matter  of  sending  more  German  work- 
men to  Paraguay,  where  a  colony  had  already 
been  established."  For  several  years  past  tlie 
Geographical  Society  of  Leipsic  has  labored  in 
the  same  direction,  and  forwarded  colonists  to 
Paraguay.  Since,  in  1882,  some  Germans  and 
Englishmen  became  purchasers  of  tracts  of 
arable  lands  in  Paraguay,  similar  property  has 
risen  50  per  cent,  in  1888.  But  even  at  this 
advance,  eitaneias,  well  watered,  wooded,  and 
providea  with  fine  pasturages,  could  still  be 
bought  in  1888  for  $800  to  $1,000  the  square 
league.  There  are  probably  few  countries  pos- 
sessing the  resources  and  climate  of  Paraguay* 
of  easy  access  to  immigration,  where,  with  such 
a  moderate  ontiay,  similar  tracts  of  land  can  be 
acquired  by  the  bona  fide  settler. 

CMianicaltoM. — The  only  railway  in  opera- 
tion is  the  one  from  Asuncion  to  Paraguari, 
forty-five  miles,  which  in  1881  forwarded  81,- 
807  passengers.  In  the  same  year  its  gross  earn- 
ings were  $61,207.  There  is  but  one  telegraph 
line  in  operation,  running  parallel  with  the  rail- 
way aforenamed.  Th  e  items  of  mail  matter  for- 
warded were  as  follow : 


1880. 

1881. 

InUnd.  

Beoetved  tmm  •brcMtd . . . 
Beat  obrcMid 

20J9S 
80,6e0 
16,6T9 

84,117 
47,184 
48,862 

TVital 

67,985 

180,118 

Amount  of  postage  collected  in  1881,  $2,227. 
CoMMne. — ^The  commercial  movements  in 
two  years  were  as  foUow : 


uspoi* 

bperi. 

AmoDBt  of  daty 
ooltoetodL 

1880 

$1,080,000 
1,290,100 

$1,168,000 
1,989,000 

$s2aooo 

1881 

427,000 

The  chief  articles  of  import  in  1881  were: 
cotton  goods,  $269,264  worth ;  beverages, 
$167,114;  hardware,  $119,484;  woolens,  $77,- 
851 ;  and  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  fiour, 
boots  and  shoes,  sugar,  rice,  coal,  petroleum, 
bagging,  etc.  The  exports  consisted  of  yerba 
tnaUy  or  Paraguay  tea,  $910,126;  leaf -tobacco 
and  cigars,  $682,666;  hides  and  skins,  $116,- 
782 ;  oranges,  $47,948 ;  the  rest  being  cabinet 
and  dye  woods,  essence  of  orange-blossoms, 
tanning-bark,  Indian  corn,  leather,  etc. 

PATENTS.  A  United  States  patent  for  an  in- 
vention is  a  grant,  given  by  the  Government, 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  make,  or  sell  any 
subject  of  invention  that  has  been  first  invented 
by  the  applicant  himself,  not  abandoned,  nor  in 
public  use.  It  is  granted  for  a  period  of  sev- 
enteen years,  and  cau  not  be  extended.  The 
word  '^  patent "  means  open.  A  patent  struct- 
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nre  is  one  whose  constroction  and  nses  are  ment  were  Bimpler  and  more  elastic  than  at 

disclosed  to  the  public.    This  contradicts  to  a  present.    After  a  few  years  the  causes  began 

certain  extent  the  popular  idea,  which  fails  to  to  come  into  court,  and  then  the  judges  had 

realize  that  the  subject  of  a  patent  is  the  prop-  to  settle  the  legal  status  of  the  different  cases, 

ertj  of  the  public,  witliheld  fVom  it  by  special  Durini;  the  past  ten  years  the  Circuit  Courts 

grant  for  the  perio<l  of  the  patent.     When  a  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Eerson  has  invented  a  machine  or  other  thing,  have  had  to  decide  in  a  vast  number  of  patent 
0  has  two  ways  of  securing  to  himself  its  ex-  suits.  The  statute  has  been  read  and  re-read, 
clasive  use.  One  is  to  keep  it  a  secret,  the  and  its  provisions  have  been  interpreted  with 
other  is  to  patent  it,  which  implies  to  publish  the  greatest  refinement.  The  courts  are  the 
it.  To  secure  patent  rights  in  it,  an  accurate  final  and  supreme  arbiters  of  patents,  and  on 
description,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  with  draw-  the  decisions  of  judges  rest  their  value.  Hence, 
in«  and  model,  has  to  be  filed  in  tlie  Patent-  to  know  what  the  power  of  a  patent  really  is, 
Office  at  Washington.  As  soon  as  the  patent  the  records  of  the  courts  must  be  consulted, 
is  granted,  this  description  is  patent  or  open  to  The  patent  practice  of  to-day  is  far  different 
public  inspection.  The  text  and  drawmg,  if  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  new  de- 
any,  are  reproduced  in  printing  and  Hthogra-  cisions  of  the  courts  alluded  to  above  are  not 
phy,  and  kept  on  sale  to  all  applicants.  *  all  that  have  modified  it  The  practice  of  the 
An  unpatented  invention  can  be  used  by  any  Patent-Office  has  become  stricter,  and  the  con- 
one  who  finds  out  its  secret.  The  law  recog-  ditions  of  acceptability  are  more  rigorous, 
nizes  no  right  of  property  in  an  invention  until  PatMtaMltj* — When  an  inventor  has  invented 
it  is  patented.  The  material  development  of  or  discovered  something,  the  last  question  that 
the  country  is  consulted  when  it  is  enacted  that  will  probably  occur  to  him  is.  Is  it  patentable? 
all  inventions  shall  be  the  property  of  the  pub-  He  is  inclined  to  take  this  for  granted ;  yet  in 
lie,  sooner  or  later,  if  divulged  by  patenting  all  patent  law  no  question  is  more  intricate, 
or  otlierwise.  As  a  basis  of  right  to  any  prop-  The  words  **  invented  or  discovered  ^*  occur  in 
erty,  the  thing  must  be  defin^  by  registry  or  the  statute,  and  the  two  words  are  held  to  be 
otherwise.  Finally,  the  law  recognizes  no  in-  synonymous.  **Any  new  and  useful  art,  ma- 
trinsic  right  of  property  in  the  intangible  effort  chine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter, 
of  the  brain,  wnich  it  holds  to  constitute  the  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof, 
germ  of  invention.  It  refuses  to  recognize  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country,** 
any  right  of  property  in  invention  as  such,  is  the  definition  of  patentable  things, 
and  holds  that  the  inventor,  when  others  have  Hum  Ciitrlnnce. — The  first  element  which 
used  his  idea,  is  no  poorer,  and  hence  has  not  will  be  seen  to  run  through  the  four  patentable 
been  robbed.  Hence  a  special  grant  is  neces-  things  is  the  element  of  human  contrivance  or 
sary  to  protect  him.  A  reciprocal  rewarding  devising.  The  law  only  grants  patents  to  the 
and  encouragement  of  inventors  is  presented  products  of  the  human  brain.  It  does  not  pat- 
in  the  consideration  awarded  for  the  disclosure  ent  natural  forces.  Newton  is  spoken  of  as 
of  inventions.  This  consideration  is  the  mo-  the  discoverer  of  gravitation.  If  on  investi- 
nopoly  of  his  invention  for  a  period  of  seven-  gation  he  were  found  to  be  such,  the  law  would 
teen  years.  The  nominal  fees  charged  in  this  be  morally  as  well  as  physically  incapable  of 
country  for  patents  are  only  designed  to  cover  granting  him  a  patent  for  his  discovery.  Volta 
the  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office.  and  Galvani  were  the  discoverers  of  dynamic 
Mlcitlag. — Patent  soliciting  should  be  per-  electricity.  To-day  we  all  see  the  r6U  played 
formed  by  one  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  by  this  force  in  human  affairs.  Had  they  lived 
Patent- Office,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  to-day  and  made  the  discovery,  they  could  not 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience,  have  patented  it.  For,  though  they  discovered 
To  this  should  be  joined  a  knowledge  of  the  it,  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
views  taken  by  the  courts  in  these  *^  metaphysics  as  used  in  the  statute— they  did  not  invent  it. 
of  the  law,"  as  Judge  Story  designated  patent  The  force  itself  was  no  product  of  their  brain : 
law.  A  patent  may  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  it  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  all 
accepted  by  the  Patent-Office,  and  be  utterly  they  did  was  to  discover  means  of  localizing, 
valueless  in  litigation.  This  court  interprete-  developing,  and  identifying  it.  The  patentable 
tion  of  patents  is  of  greater  extent  and  runs  discovery  would  be  limited  to  some  form  of 
into  more  refinement  than  does  the  Patent-  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery.  The  patentability 
Office  practice.  A  strong  feeling  now  prevails  of  such  a  thing  depends  on  whether  it  is  a 
that  the  law  should  exercise  some  choice  or  work  of  man  or  of  Nature.  In  the  latter  case, 
licensing  of  patent  solicitors.  Just  as  the  it  is  the  property  of  humanity  at  large,  and 
practice  of  law  in  the  courts  is  restricted  to  can  not  be  secured.  Morse  tried  to  patent  the 
lawyers,  approved  members  of  the  bar,  so,  it  use  of  electricity  for  marking  or  printing  at  a 
is  argued,  should  the  eliciting  of  patents,  as  distance.  This  amounted  to  claiming  a  mo- 
far  as  attorneys  are  concerned,  be  confined  to  nopoly  of  one  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  He  had 
those  recognized  as  capable  after  due  examina-  harnessed  the  lightning,  and  made  it  his  mes- 
tion  by  some  designated  examiners.  senger ;  but  he  tried  to  patent  the  messenger 
In  the  early  days  of  the  office  but  few  patents  instead  of  the  harness.  His  particular  machine 
were  taken  out.    The  practices  of  the  depart-  could  have  been  secured  as  the  work  of  man. 
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His  case  came  into  conrt,  and  was  lost  on  the  refers  to  cbange  of  existing  Btraotare&  as  well 

ground  of  loo  great  extent  of  claim.    This  as  double  use.    The  consideration  of  results 

S stent  had  gone  safely  through  the  office,  to  achieved  affects  both.  The  office  has  to  take  a 
e  declared  invalid  bj  the  higher  powers.  more  abstract  view  of  the  subject  knowledge 
(Mgbullty. — Referred  to  the  person  applying  of  results  not  being  ordinarily  at  its  disposal, 
for  a  patent,  the  thing  must  be  his  invention.  If  a  functional  change  in  a  machine  has  been 
The  inventor  must  have  invented  it  personally,  produced,  it  is  invention ;  if  only  a  structural 
and  must  make  an  oath  to  that  effect.  It  often  one,  invention  is  probably  absent.  Novelty  is 
happens  that  the  inventor  has  been  preceded  one  of  the  statutory  characters  of  patentable 
by  another,  and  that  he  is  a  second  or  third  things,  and  it  is  affected  bv  several  sharply  de- 
inventor  only.  The  Patent-Office  is  obliged,  if  fined  considerations  of  prior  use  and  publica- 
the  other  conditions  be  fulfilled,  to  grant  the  tion.  The  pioneers  in  invention  have  always 
patent  to  the  first  inventor.    If  it  by  accident  the  best  chance  in  this  matter. 

Sants  the  patent  to  the  second  inventor,  the  Prior  Use. — An  invention  will  not  be  new  if 

St  has  his  remedy  in  interference  proceedings,  it  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  before  its  in- 

Ntrelty.  —  The  originality  of  the  invention  vention  by  the  patentee  was  completed.  An 
being  settled,  it  has  next  to  be  considered,  un-  inventor  mav  have  honestly  worked  at  his  con- 
less  it  is  totally  original,  whether  there  is  a  ception,  and  completed  a  perfect  invention, 
sufficient  change  from  existing  structures  or  only  to  find  that  toe  same  thing  has  been  done 
processes.  The  miyority  of  inventions  at  this  before,  and  that  his  device  was  in  use  in  this 
time  consist  in  such  changes.  The  question  country  long  before  he  thought  of  it.  For  this 
to  be  determined  is  whether  these  changes  there  is  no  remedy ;  his  invention  is  unpatent- 
were  obvious,  or  whether  they  reoaired  inven-  able.  Prior  use  must  have  certain  character- 
tion  for  their  development.  Vfiien  nothing  istics,  to  make  it  efficient  in  destroying  patent- 
more  than  the  ordinary  knowledge  or  skill  of  ability.  It  must  be  public,  no  matter  m  how 
one  conversant  with  the  art  was  required,  ^ere  limited  a  sense.  Pri  vate  use  has  been  decided  to 
is  no  invention.  Some  of  these  changes  are  so  be  ineffectual.  A  patentee  is  required  to  have 
ingenious  and  beneficial  in  their  results  as  to  a  qaid  pro  quo  to  exchange  for  his  patent- 
be  true  inventions,  however  clearly  changes,  riglit.  Ue  mubt  make  a  gift  to  the  public  of 
The  best  authority  is  good  common  sense  ap-  something  they  were  not  already  possessed  of. 
plied  by  a  qualified  and  disinterested  person.  The'  anticipating  structure,  to^  come  under 
The  inventor  is  almost  certain  to  take  too  favor-  prior  use,  must  he  a  complete  realization  of  the 
able  a  view  of  the  change  he  has  ejected.  subject  of  the  invention,  and  must  have  been 

DviMs  Use. — Double  use  of  an  existing  struct-  successful  in  its  operation.    An  abandoned  ex- 

are  or  other  invention,  if  accompanied  by  ever  periment  will  not  answer.    A  general  resem- 

so  slight  a  change,  may  be  patentable.    The  blance  of  an  inoperative  structure  wm  not  an- 

office  will  be  found  rather  strict  in  dealing  with  swer^  reduction  to  practice  being  essential 

this  class  of  subjects.    The  general  rule  in  the  Prior  use  abroad  does  not  affect  the  invent- 

case  of  a  machine  is  that  it,  with  all  its  pos-  or.    The  theory  is,  that  the  public  in  this 

sible  functions,  is  the  property  of  the  inventor,  country  have  no  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 

A  grindstone  invented  for  the  purpose  of  grind-  other  countries,  as  far  as  mere  rumor  or  verbal 

ing  needles,  would  be  protected  for  grinding  report  is  concerned.    This  theory  is  recognized 

pins.    But  where  the  use  contemplated  in  the  in  the  wording  of  the  statute,  where  prior  use 

original  patent  was  widely  different  from  the  is  limited  to  prior  use  in  this  country, 

nse  discovered  by  a  new  inventor,  bnt  little  PaMcattae— Publication  affects  patentability 

will  be  required  to  constitute  an  invention.  differently.    If  a  description  of  the  invention 

As  an  illustration  of  Patent-Office  practice,  has  been  published  in  printed  f[orm,  here  or 

some  of  its  decisions  may  be  quoted.    It  has  abroad,  before  the  date  of  invention,  an  antid- 

deolared  unpatentable  the  foUowing  devices:  pation  is  proved.    No  exception  is  made  in  the 

Applying  to  a  paddle-wheel  vessel  a  device  bor-  case  of  foreign  publications,  as  printed  matter 

rowed  from  a  land- vehicle ;  doing  the  same  with  is  supposed  to  travel  everywhere.    It  must  be 

reference  to  a  wind-mill  and  paddle-wheel;  a  genuine  publication.    Rejected  applications 

preserving  fruits  by  a  process  already  used  for  for  patents  are  held  to  afford  no  instances  of 

eggs;  using  the  sand-blast  for  cleaning  iron,  prior  publication,  if  descriptions  of  inventions 

The  subject  of  double  use  is  extensive.    The  are  found  in  them. 

courts  and  the  Patent-Office  proceed  very  dif-  CMiUaatleBS.— Within   the  past  few  years, 

ferentiy  here.    The  former  give  the  patentee  new  and  very  important  rulings  have  been  jn- 

the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  the  office  does  the  troduced  in  the  Patent-Office  on  the  oiiestion 

reverse.    As  a  practical  rule,  where  the  ques-  of  combination,  and  the  practice  has  become 

tion  of  double  use  is  in  issue,  if  a  patent  passes  extremely  stringent  in  tnis  regard.    All  the 

the  office,  it  will  be  safe  in  the  courts.     The  parts  of  a  patent  must  co-operate  to  the  end, 

courts  have  for  their  assistance  the  knowledge  in  the  strictest  possible  manner.    An  affgrega- 

of.the  results  achieved  by  the  patented  article,  tion  or  mere  collection  of  parts  will  be  neld  to 

If  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  be  unpatentable.    Like  a  perfect  drama,  the 

revolution  has  been  accomplished,  it  tends  to  invention  must  have  its  unities.    Every  part 

prove  that  invention  has  been  exerted.    This  of  the  combination  that  is  specified  in  the 
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olum  most  play  a  part  in  the  operation  of  the  and  an  earlier  unexpired  patent  granted  before 

maohine^     This  refers  to  the  claim  for  com-  the  original  application  of  the  later  patent  was 

bination.     When  it  comes  to  the  claims  for  filed.    In  cases  2,  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  ailidavits  mnst 

parts,  no  part  can  be  individnalljr  claimed  out-  be  filed  by  the  party  latest  in  date  of  appli- 

side  of  the.  combination,  unless  it  is  strictly  es-  cation,  either  original  or  reissue,  such  aifioavit 

sential  to  the  working  of  the  device.    Thus,  declaring  tliat  he  is  the  original  inventor.    In- 

an  automatic  regulator  working  a  steam- valve  terferences  in  the  above-named  cases  will  be 

may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent  for  the  com-  declared  by  the  Patent-Office.   Before  declara- 

bination.    If  the  regulator  is  a  separate  struct-  tion,  all  the  preliminary  work  necessary  to  put 

ure,  actuating  or  working  a  newly  invented  the  new  applications  in  shape  for  granting  the 

valve,  and  adaptable  to  other  valves,  the  valve  application  must  be  completed,  so  that  when 

could  not,  as  a  separate  device,  be  claimed  in  the  interference  is  decided,  tlie  new  patent,  if 

the  same  patent  with  that  for  the  combination,  it  wins,  shall  be  ready  for  issue. 

Two  or  more  patents  should  be  taken  out,  one  As  we  are  now  treating  of  a  proceeding  in 

for  the  combination  and  one  for  the  valve,  and  the  Patent-Office,  the  staff  of  the  office  may  be 

one  for  each  other  individual  and  replaceable  mentioned.    Its  head  is  the  Commissioner  of 

element  of  the  combination.     When  a  patent  Patents.    All  communications  relating  to  the 

for  B  combination  comes  before  it,  the  office  office  ahould  be  addressed  to  him  under  that 

first  examines  into  the  umtual  dependence  of  titie.    The  working  force  to  whom  the  exami- 

the  elements  of  the  combination.     If  these  nation  of  applications  for  patents  is  intrusted, 

parts  do  uot  in  the  strictest  sense  work  to-  are  called  primary  examiners.    Between  these 

getber,  or  co-operate  for  the  same  end,  if  they  two  ranks  there  is  a  Board  of  Examiners,  who 

can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  distinct  and  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  primary 

individually  operative  devices,  which  will  work  examiners.   An  examiner  of  interferences  oom- 

independently,  the  examiner  will  do  it,  and  re-  pletes  the  list 

fuse  a  single  patent  for  a  supposed  combination,  The  interference  proceedings  are  conducted 
which  is  really  an  aggregation.  If  the  combi-  before  the  examiner  of  interferences.  The 
nation- is  allowed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  issue  between  the  parties  must,  before  decla- 
claim  individually  different  elements  as  having  ration  of  interference,  be  clearly  defined  by 
some  peculiarities  of  struotnre,  additional  pat-  the  primary  examiner  to  the  satisfaction  of 
enta  will  be  demanded  for  these,  if  known  himself  and  the  examiner  of  interferences.  In 
equivalents  can  be  substituted  for  them  in  the  case  of  disagreement,  reference  is  made  to  the 
combination.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  commissioner  for  decision.  Until  declaration 
Court  on  relssnee  are  the  most  important  judi-  of  interference  has  been  made,  the  primary 
cial  decisions  of  the  past  few  years;  80  in  office  examiner  retains  Jurisdiction  of  the  case; 
practice  the  rulings  on  combinations  constitute  afterward  it  passes  to  the  examiner  of  inter- 
the  most  important  of  recent  changes.  ferenoes.  The  interference  is  pro  forma  insti- 
IiterftniM. — ^The  person  to  whom  the  patent  tuted  and  declared  by  forwarding  the  notices 
is  granted  must,  as  far  as  the  office  knows,  be  to  the  several  parties  to  the  interference,  or  to 
the  original  inventor.  If  a  patent  has  been  their  attorneys,  or  assignees.  If  two  parties 
granted  to  one  who  is  a  second  or  third  in-  are  represented  by  the  same  attorney,  notice 
ventor,  the  first  inventor  can  claim  his  patent  will  be  sent  to  each  of  them,  as  well  as  to  their 
in  the  face  of  the  preceding  grant,  provided  attorney.  The  proceedings  will  then  begin, 
the  prior  use  and  publication  conditions  are  The  rules  will  be  found  in  the  *^  Rules  of  Prac- 
good.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  phases  of  tice  of  the  United  Stntes  Patent-Office,"  rules 
interference.  An  interference  between  two  or  92-127.  The  exact  procedure  need  not  be  de- 
more  inventors  means  a  proceeding  instituted  tailed  here.  The  rules  to  be  observed  are  as 
on  aocount  of  a  conflict  of  claims  to  being  the  strict  as  those  of  the  .regular  law  courts,  and 
first  inventor  of  any  specific  device.  There'  the  whole  proceedings  are  based  upon  a  system 
are  eight  such  cases  of  confiict:  1.  Between  analogous  to  court  practice.  When  an  inter- 
two  or  more  original  applications.  2.  Between  ference  is  decided,  the  party  making  applica- 
an  original  application  and  an  unexpired  pat-  tion  is  given  a  patent,  if  he  wins.  Thus  a  very 
ent.  8.  Between  an  original  application  and  peculiar  condition  of  things  may  arise  in  cases 
an  application  for  rebsue  of  a  patent  granted  where  the  interference  is  between  a  patent  al- 
during  pendency  of  such  application.  4.  Be-  ready  granted  and  a  new  application  for  the 
tween  an  original  application  and  an  applica-  same  invention.  The  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
tion  for  reissue  of  a  preceding  patent.  5.  Be-  ents  has  no  right  to  cancel  a  patent  alreafly 
tween  two  or  more  applications  for  reissue  of  granted.  m>  that  two  patents  may  be  in  the 
patents  granted  on  applications  pending  at  the  field,  one  several  years  later  in  date  than  the 
same  time.  0.  Between  two  or  more  appli-  other,  yet  the  later  one  will  be  held  tJie  pre- 
cations  for  reissine  of  patents  granted  on  appli-  vailing  and  valid  patent.  Sometimes  these 
cations  not  pending  at  the  same  time.  7.  oe-  proceedings  give  rise  to  what  may  be  termed 
tween  a  reissue  application  and  an  unexpired  hardships.  Two  inventors  may  go  into  in- 
patent,  whose  original  applications  were  pend-  terferenoe,  and  one  of  them,  during  the  time 
ing  at  the  same  time.  8.  Between  an  appli-  of  the  proceedinira,  which  are  often  prolonged, 
cation  for  reissue  of  a  later  unexpired  patent,  may  manufacture  and  make  a  profit  out  of 
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the  article,  before  the  office  can  decide  who  into  public  nae  unknown  to  him,  and  for  the 

is  the  rightful  inventor.    Thus  a  person  not  two  years  required  to  bar  his  patent.    Still, 

the  first  inventor,  aud  not  destined  to  have  the  circuit  courts  have  held  that  the  inventor^s 

the  patent,  may  use  the  patent  for  some  time,  knowledge  and  consent  were  necessary  to  con- 

The  great  thing  in  iuterference  proceedings  ia,  stitute  the  statutory  public  use.  .  Public  use 

to  tile  a  correct  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  must  occur  in  this  country,  to  bar  patentabil- 

yet  concise  preliminary  statement.    In  subse-  ity.    It  must  be  a  use  in  public ;  but  the  pub- 

quent  taking  of  proofs  the  parties  will  be  held  lie  need  not  be  the  users.    Experiments  do  not 

to  the  dates  set  up  in  these  statements,  and  constitute  it    A  great  criterion,  and  one  easily 

will  not  be  allowed  to  contradict  their  allega-  applied,  is  whether  it  has  been  used  for  profit, 

tions.  Different  motions  to  amend  are  admitted,  or  been  sold.    Such  use  is  generally  fatal  to  it. 
and  tbe  case  goes  on  like  a  suit  in  the  courts.       Abai4anNHt — Abandonment  of  an  invention 

In  determining  the  date  of  invention,  diligence  to  the  public  destroys  patentability.    The  the- 

in  perfecting  the  invention  is  taken  in^  ac-  ory  is,  that  such  inventions  may  be  taken  up  by 

count.    Mere  conception  is  held  to  be  only  a  the  public,  and  pushed  to  a  sncceBsfhl  result 

part  of  the  act  of  invention.    A  c^ise  has  arisen  In  this  case  an  iigustice  would  be  done  in 

between  two  inventors  where  the  one  who  awarding  the  monopoly  to  one  who  had  thrown 

made  the  later  conception  was  the  earliest  to  his  invention  aside,  to  be  developed  by  the  la- 

Eerfect  it,  and  after  this  took  out  his  patent  bor  and  time  of  others.  As  the  statute  ez- 
iter  than  the  other ;  the  other  firnt  conceived  pressly  allows  two  years'  public  use  before  the 
the  idea,  first  patented  it,  and  then  went  to  filing  of  the  application,  cases  of  abandonment 
work  to  perfect  it  as  a  practical  device,  and  generally  refer  to  negligence  in  prosecuting  an 
only  succeeded  in  so  doing  after  the  date  of  his  application  already  filed.  It  i»  a  matter  of 
rival's  patent  The  first  one  described  above  fact,  sometimes  hard  to  prove,  as  the  intention 
was  held  to  be  the  inventor.  Diligence  is  es-  of  the  patentee  has  often  to  be  interred.  To 
teemed  a  public  service  deserving  recognition;  constitute  abandonment,  the  public  must  know 
and  in  many  cases  the  practical  work  of  per-  of  it.  Those  seeking  to  prove  abandonment 
fecting  is  a  part  of  the  invention.  As  it  is  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  proof,  and  such 
important  to  be  prepared  for  interference  proof  must  be  very  clear, 
proceedings,  inventors  should  be  carefbl  to  Rdmefl* — The  decisions  given  in  the  past 
preserve  records  of  the  process  of  invention,  two  years  on  the  subject  of  reissues  have  ef- 
Signed  and  witnessed  sketches,  attested  as  to  f  ected  an  immense  change  in  the  status  of  this 
date,  and  similarly  guaranteed  models,  are  usu-  class  of  patents.  A  reissue  is  a  second  patent 
ally  the  best  evidence.  There  should  never  be  granted  to  cover  defects  arising  from  errors  in 
any  trouble  in  obtaining  trustworthy  and  con-  the  original  specification.  An  inventor  feeling 
fidential  witnesses  to  these.  that  his  original  specification  contains  errors 
Otllltyi — In  the  statute  the  word  "  useful ''  is  due  to  inadvertence,  may  surrender  it,  and  ap- 
nsed  to  qualify  the  sabject  of  invention.  All  ply  at  the  same  time  for  a  new  patent,  with 
that  can  be  said  of  this  is,  that  the  word  is  in-  amended  specification  and  claims.  If  such  be 
terpreted  in  the  broadest  possible  sense,  and  granted  him,  the  old  patent  is  void,  of  course, 
that  anything  not  opposed  to  good  moraJs,  or  as  being  surrendered,  while  the  reissue  bears 
similarly  ii^jurious,  is  patentable,  as  far  as  its  its  own  date  of  issue,  and  is  granted  for  the 
utility  is  concerned.  The  only  case  where  tbe  unexpired  term  of  the  original  patent  For- 
question  of  utility  amounts  to  anything  is  where  merly  extensive  changes  in  the  specification 
extent  of  invention  under  change  of  existing  were  admitted,  and  expansion  of  claims  also, 
structures,  or  under  double  use,  has  to  be  as-  Any  time  might  elapse  between  the  granting 
certained.  There  extent  of  utility  may  be  con-  of  a  patent  and  the  granting  of  a  reissue.  The 
sidered  by  the  courts  in  determining  whether  new  rulings  of  the  courts  have  made  the  rights 
invention  has  been  exercised.  Except  in  this  of  reissued  patents  much  more  limited.  They 
particular  case,  the  patentee  has  only  himself  must  be  taken  out  soon  after  the  original  pat- 
to  satisfy  of  the  utility  of  an  invention.  Pat-  ent,  without  unreasonable  delay,  if  any  at- 
entability  is  not  affected  directly  by  it.  tempt  is  to  be  made  to  broaden  the  claims. 
PtMie  IJw. — ^An  invention  that  has  been  in  As  a  rule,  the  claims  can  not  be  at  all  expand- 
publio  use  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  ed.  The  inserting  of  claims  of  fewer  elements 
the  date  of  application  can  not  be  patented,  is  held  to  be  a  broadening.  The  theory  of  es- 
One  may  be  the  first  inventor  of  a  thing,  and  tablishment  of  adverse  rights,  and  of  abandon- 
may  introduce  it  into  public  use  before  apply-  ment  to  the  public  of  unclaimed  portions  of 
ing  for  a  patent.  If  ne  allows  two  years  to  the  invention,  are  the  key-notes  of  these  decis- 
elapse,  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  secure  his  ions.  No  new  invention  can,  on  any  account, 
invention.  If  a  patent  is  granted  under  such  be  permitted  in  a  reissue,  even  if  it  is  con- 
circumstances,  the  office  not  having  cognizance  tained  in  what  seems  to  be  a  narrower  claim, 
of  the  public  use  in  question,  and  subsequently  The  effect  of  this  decision  has  been  to  invali- 
comes  into  court,  proof  of  Biivh  use  will  render  date  a  great  many  old  reissues,  and  to  reduce 
it  invalid.  Another  inducement  to  diligence  is  the  number  of  reissues  sought.  The  best  gen- 
drawn  fh>m  this.  An  inventor  can  not  be  sure  eral  rule  is,  to  adhere  to  the  original  patent 
that  his  invention  will  not  escape  him  and  go       ExImmIiMi    Tbe  subject  of  extension  of  pat- 
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ents  has  nearly  dropped  oat  of  sight  since  18T6,  After  the  receiving  of  saoh  notification,  he  has 

when  the  last  extension  patents  had  necessa-  three  months  in  which  to  prepare  his  specifica- 

rily  to  ran  out  (except  perhaps  design  patents),  tion,  the  other  one  not  being  taken  up  until  the 

Extensions  are  now  granted  only  hy  special  act  expiration  of  that  period.    The  three  months 

of  Congress.  begin  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  regularly 

IHsclataien. — Disclaimers  are  for  the  purpose  required  for  the  transmission  of  the  notice  by 
of  disclaiming  any  excess  of  claims.  Where  mail  from  Washington  to  the  caveator's  ad- 
more  has  been  claimed  than  was  invented,  the  dress.  Thus  a  caveat  affords  no  protection 
patent  may  have  to  be  rendered  correct  and  whatever.  Prospective  patentees  often  have 
valid  by  such  process.  They  are  rarely  tiled,  a  tendency  to  caveat  their  inventions.  They 
except  under  advice  of  an  attorney.  should  be  clearly  informed  that  a  caveat  is  no 

DnwlB^k— The  office  is  much  stricter  on  this  protection  to  their  invention,  and  gives  them 
snbject  than  formerly.  The  drawings  of  pat-  no  standing  in  the  court.  As  it  tends  to  re- 
ents  have  to  be  reproduced  and  diminished  by  tard,  indirectly,  the  efforts  of  the  inventor,  and 
some  photo-printing  process,  and  a  peculiar  thereby  places  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
style  of  work  adapted  for  this  is  exacted,  race  for  diligence,  it  is  generally  not  to  be  ad- 
Drawings  should  be  on  three-sheet  Bristol  vised.  Any  citizen,  or  alien  of  a  yearns  resi- 
board,  10  x  15  inches  in  size.  One  inch  from  dence,  who  has  declared  his  intentions,  can  file 
its  edges  a  single  marginal  line  is  drawn,  leav-  a  caveat.  Any  one  can  take  out  a  patent.  A 
ing  the  ** sight**  precisely  8x  18  inches.  All  caveat  can  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  for 
work  and  signatures  must  be  included  within  any  period. 

this  line.  One  of  the  short  sides  is  regarded  IMgi^Patntii — Patents  for  designs  are  grant- 
as  the  top,  and  a  space  of  not  less  than  1^  inch  ed  for  terms  of  three  and  a  half  years,  or  for 
is  to  be  left  blank  for  the  bending  of  title,  etc.  seven  years,  or  for  fourteen  years.  Specifica- 
All  this  heading  is  done  by  the  office.  The  tion  and  drawing,  engraving,  or  photograph,  or 
title  of  the  drawing  is  written  on  its  back  in  model  is  required.  The  order  of  the  subjects 
pencil.  They  must  be  rolled,  not  folded.  They  of  the  text  should  be  as  follows :  1.  Name  and 
must  be  made  in  perfectly  black  India  ink;  no  residence  of  the  applicant,  title  of  the  design, 

{>ale  lines  are  adiniiisible;  rubbing  out  of  pencil-  and  name  of  the  article.    2.  Detailed  descrip- 

ines,  after  the  drawing  is  inked,  frequency  tion  of  the  design  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 

makes  them  so.    In  this  case  they  must  be  engraving,  or  photograph,  with  reference  to 

ffone  over  a  second  time.  .No  rough  lines  must  designating  letters.    8.  Claim  or  claims.    4. 

be  made.    Finally,  the  lines  must  be  of  a  cer-  Signature  of  the  inventor.     5.  Signature  of 

tain  thickness,  as  hair-lines  are  not  reproduced  two  witnesses.     Sometimes  a  design  -  patent 

welL    The  lettering  must  be  good ;  drawings  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular 

are  sometimes  rejected  for  bad  lettering.    The  mechanical  patent.    The  drawings  should  he 

Patent-Office  rules  for  drawings  are  found  in  on  Bristol  board,  10  x  16  indies  in  size,  signed 

the  **  Rules  of  Practice.'*  and  witnessed.    Photographs  or  engravings,  if 

Modebi — No  models  are  now  required,  ex-  used,  should  be  mounted  on  such  paper.    Un- 

oept  in  special  cases.    This  refers  to  practice,  mounted  copies  of  the  photograph  or  engrav- 

as  the  commissioner  has  the  right  to  insist  on  ing,  if  such  be  used,  of  a  size  not  exceeding 

their  production.    They  must  be  neatly  made,  Ti  x  11  inches,  are  required  by  the  ofijce  to  the 

and  not  exceed  12  inches  in  any  dimension.  number  of  ten  extra  copies.    If  good  drawings 

■lies  af  PtmUcs. — These  are  contained  in  a  are  furnished,  the  office  reproduces  them  by 

pamphlet  entitled  **  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  photo-lithography. 

United  States  Patent-Office.**  Any  one  can  Fees* — With  regard  to  fees,  a  full  list  will  be 
procure  a  copy  free  by  writing  to  the  Commis-  found  printed  in  rule  209  of  the  *^  Rules  of 
sioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  speci-  Practice.**  The  principal  ones  are  the  follow- 
men  drawing,  specification,  and  claims  will  be  ing:  On  tiling  every  application  for  a  design- 
found  in  this  pamphlet,  together  with  all  the  patent,  $10.  On  issuing  the  same  for  three 
rules,  some  two  hundred,  that  guide  the  office  years  and  six  months,  no  extra  charge.  On 
in  its  work.  From  time  to  time  new  editions  issuing  the  same  for  seven  years,  $5 ;  for  four- 
are  published,  and  amendments  to  the  rules  are  teen  years,  $20.  On  filing  every  caveat,  $10. 
also  published  in  the  **  Patent-Office  Gazette.**  On  every  application  for  a  patent  for  an  inven- 
CavealBi — It  may  happen  that  an  inventor,  tion  or  discovery,  $16.  On  issuing  each  origi- 
baving  partially  completed  an  invention,  is  nal  patent  for  an  invention  or  discovery,  $20. 
aftraid  that  some  one  will  invent  and  apply  for  The  last  charge  must  be  paid  within  six  months 
a  patent  for  the  same  device  before  he  is  ready  of  the  date  of  granting  the  application, 
with  his  application.  In  such  a  case,  he  should  Chaige  In  E^|;M  Pli^t  Ltw. — We  can  not 
take  out  a  caveat.  This  is  a  description  of  his  here  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
invention  as  perfect  as  the  state  of  his  work  patents,  except  to  note  an  important  change  in 
will  admit.  It  should  include  a  drawing  made  the  English  patent  law.  The  payment  for  an 
on  thin  paper  or  tracing-cloth  that  will  admit  English  patent  is  now  distributed  over  a  series 
of  folding.  It  is  filed  at  the  Patent-Office,  and  of  years,  by  which  the  obtaining  of  one  is  made 
for  one  year  entitles  him  to  notification  if  any  much  less  onerous.  On  application  for  a  pat- 
one  applies  for  a  patent  for  the  same  subject,  ent  or  for  provisional  protection,  £4  is  payable. 
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The  patent  is  then  subject  to  taxation  as  fd-  zens  of  each  bj  the  citizens  of  all  the  othexa 

lows :  £10  each  fonrth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev-  One  of  the  main  points  is,  that  a  patentee  or 

enth  year,  and  £16  each  eightn  and  ninth  year,  proprietor  of  a  trade>mark  or  design  will  have 

£20  each  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir-  a  prior  right  of  registration  throughout  the 

teenth  year.    Or  £50  may  be  paid  before  the  union.    This  will  protect  him  against  being 

end  of  four  years,  or  £100  before  the  end  of  forestaUed  by  dishonest  agents.    Kegnlations 

eight  years.    By  another  change  in  the  law,  for  the  protection  of  patentable  devices,  de- 

the  patentee  is  required  to  swear  that  he  is  the  signs,  and  trade-marks  during  international 

original  inventor.    The  first  introducer  can  no  exhibitions  are  recommended.    The  conven- 

longer  patent  an  invention.    The  charge  of  tion  proposes  also  to  protect  trade-names  with- 

American  solicitors  for  procuring  an  English  out  registration,  whether  they  form  part  of  a 

patent,  including  the  Government  fees,  Yaries  trade-mark  or  not. 

from  $100  to  $160.  PENUfSTLTAIOA.    flUte  CeTcmait.— The  fol- 

Patdt  Ubrutes. — The  best  library  for  general  lowing  were  the  State  ofBoers  during  the  year : 
use  is  the  Astor  Library  of  New  York.  Ber  Oovemor,  Robert  £.  Pattison,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
sides  this  the  Peabody  Library  of  Baltimore,  the  tenant-Governor,  Ghauncey  F.  Black;  Secre- 
Boston  Library,  and  the  Library  of  Oongress  in  tary  of  State,  William  S.  Stenger ;  Treasurer, 
Washington,  may  be  mentioned.  Others  will  S.  M.  Bailey ;  Auditor-General,  John  A.  Lem- 
be  found  in  leading  cities  and  universities.  on ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simpson 

BuIbc^i  af  the  Oflke  tai  188t. — The  following  Afnca ;  Attorney-General,  Louis  C.  Gassidy  ; 

are  the  principal  statements  of  the  business  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  £.  £. 

done  in  the  Patent-Office  in  the  year  1888 :  Higbee ;  Insurance  Oommissioner,  J.  H.  For- 

Number  of  pa(«Dt>  issued,  IndndlngdealgDi...             22,916  «^r.     Judiciary,   Supreme  Court:   Chief- Jus- 
Number  of  iMttentsrelBsaad 167  tice,  Ulysses  Mercur;  Justices,  Isaac  G.  Gor- 

2TiSi?»]*V'!!«^*~'^"'*^*^*^'"  •••  *i  ii«  Jl^ilS  don,  Edward  M.Paxson,  John  Trunkey,  James 

Net  receipts  of  office fl «1 46,240  OU  n   a^         ^    rr            r^                 j  cjm      "k#    i^     i 

Excess  of  receipts  o  w  expenditures 471,005  14  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark. 

Bairace  to  credit  of  office  in  United  sutes  UgWatlve  ScHlfB.— The  Legislature  convened 

^""y 2,6.6,476  24  onJanuary2d,and  aAjoumed  ou  June  6th.    The 

One  patent  was  issued  for  every  818  inhab-  Governor  immediately  called  an  extra  session, 

itants  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  to  begin  on  the  following  day,  which  did  not 

patent  for  every  22,188  inhabitants  of  Missis^  finally  adjourn  until  December  6th.    In  the 

sippi.  These  represent  the  two  extremes  among  call  the  Governor  uses  the  following  language : 

the  States  of  the  Union.   Among  foreign  conn-  ^jj^j  Constitution  oommandB  the  Genena  Assembly, 

tries,    Bermuda,   Brazil,   Newfoundland,   and  **  immediately  atter  each  State  deoenni»l  oensuB,'*  to 

Venezuela  are  credited  with  one  patent  each;  apportion  the  State  into  aenatorial  and  representative 

England  with  485,  Germany  with  286,  and  <^«*^^-    Thia  imperative  mandate  has  not  been 

1?i*on/.A  i«Ti4>Yi  iTo  obeyed.    Eoually  important  and  neceesanr,  though 

r  ranee  witn  i  nt.                        „_^^       -  -  ^  not  bo  Bpccifically  oommanded  by  law,  is  the  doty  of 

Iltenatl^ul  €OBferaMe  fir  the  PralMtM  m  nU  the  Aesembly  to  apportion  the  State  into  oongression- 

enlh — A  conference  to  establish  an  Interna-  al  and  judicial  districts.    1  therefore  designate  the  ap> 

tional  Union,  like  the  Postal  Union,  for  the  ijortionmcnt  of  the  State  into  senatorial,  representa- 

protection^ of  patente.  derfgrn^  modeto,  toade-.  ^ij'f^^^cSSlid^^of "''  <»"««'»•''  -''J«*' 

marks,  and  trade-names,  met  m  Paris,  March  ^ 

6,  1888,  and  adjourned  after  adopting  a  draft  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  session, 

of  a  convention  at  the  second  sittmg,on  March  only  the  judicial  apportionment  was  passed. 

13th.    The  main  points  were  settled  at  the  first  On  the  others  the  two  houses,  the  Senate 

conference  held  at  Paris  two  years  before.   The  having  a  Republican  minority  and  the  House  a 

convention  then  proposed  was  communicated  Democratic  mt^iority,  failed  to  agree. 

by  the  French  Government  to  the  other  par-  Of  the  670  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 

ticipating  states.    Some  of  the  particulars  were  House,  258  were  passed  finally.    Of  this  num- 

objActed  to  by  several  of  the  states,  and  it  was  her  60  were  vetoea.    Among  those  that  became 

to  harmonize  their  views  on  these  minor  points  laws  were  the  following : 

that  the  second  conference  was  held.    A  much  To  prohibit  the  reoeivini^  and  detaining  of  children 

larger  number  of  governments  were  repre-  in  almshouses,  and  to  provide  for  the  care  and  eduoa- 

sented.    Of  those  which  took  part  in  the  con-    *i<>5  of  such  ohildren.   ^      ^      .       .  , 

ference  of  1880.  Anstri.  and  Turkey  we«.  on-  J^uT^wJ^' rfSS* IJJrS!°"  "  '"~°''  ""^  "*" 

represented.      Representatives  were   present  Bequiring  the  assessors  to  make  return  of  timbei^ 

from  the  United  States,  France,  Engl  ana,  Italy,  lands. 

Spain,  Portufral,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Jo  Drovlde  payment  to  the  mmer  for  all  clean  coal 

Belgium,  Holland  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Ser-  -"Ifffl^^yh^^Stl^^  of  county  office™  in  coontiea  con- 

via,  Luxemburg,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Repub-  t^^in^  ^^er  600,000  inhabitiits. 

lie,  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  and  San  Salvador.  Providing  that  wages  of  servant-^ls,  washer- worn- 

The  plan  is,  to  have  a  union,  sitting  at  Berne,  en,  cooks,  and  others  shall  first  be  paid  from  proceeds 

which  will  represent  the  states  whose  patent  of  **!«  of  effects  of  insolvent  debtors. 

itt».  ^^^  ^^m^i^^*^^  i^  K«..M^M»   «M/i  An^AAv  To  authorize  the  disoharee  of  prisoners  confined  m 

laws  are  sufficiently  m  harmony,  and  endeav-  .  „  ^^^^  ^j^^  ingolvent  act       ^ 

or  to  secure  greater  assimilation  and  tne  en-  Directing  the  investment  of  moneys  remaining  to 

joyment  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  oiti'-  the  <ff«dit  of  the  several  ahiking  l\u)ds  of  dtios  ^tho 
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second  dass  in  loftUB  of  said  dties,  or  of  the  United  be  selected  *'  by  the  mutual  ohoioe  of  the  whole  of  the 
States  or  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  representativeB  of  both  employers  and  workmen  oon- 
To  authorize  in  dtiesofthe  first  class,  whereyer  way-  stituting  the  tribunal,"  who  shall  decide  the  points 
funn*  lodges  shall  be  established,  the  commitment  of  submitted  to  him  in  writing  within  ten  days.    The 
persons  to  the  house  of  correction  as  vamnts  who  award  when  made  and  signed  by  the  umpire  may  be 
shall  obtain  shelter  and  food  fh>m  suoh  lodges  and  made  a  matter  of  record  by  presenting  it  with  the 
who  shall  refuse  to  perform  work  in  return  therefor  submission  in  writing  to  the  proper  judge,  who  in- 
when  physically  able  to  work.  dorses  his  approval  and  directs  it  to  be  entered  on 
For  the  better  security  of  bituminous-coal  miners.  record.    **  Wnen  so  entered  it  shall  be  final  and  con- 
To  prohibit  political  parties,  oommittees,  or  mem-  dusive,  and  the  proper  court  may,  on  motion  of  any 
ben  thereof,  from  demanding  from  public  omdals  con-  one  interested,  enter  judgment  thereon,  and  when  the 
tributions  for  political  purposes.  award  is  for  a  spedflc  sum  of  money  may  issue  final 

To  prevent  the  selling  oi  theatre  tickets  on  the  pub-  and  other  process  to  enforce  the  same." 
lie  streets  and  highways.  The  anti-discrimination  bill,  declaring  **  undue  and 
To  prevent  the  consolidation  ofcompetinff  pipe  lines,  unreasonable   discrimination"  to  be  unlawiid,  and 
Providing  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mdigent  providing  that  *^  no  railroad  company  or  other  com- 
inaane  in  the  State  hospitals.  mon  earner  enffaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 
To  provide  for  the  manner  of  decreasing  the  capital  shall  charge,  demand^  or  reodve  from  any  person, 
stock  of  bankinp^  corporations.  company,  or  corporation   for  the  transportation  of 
A  supplement  to  toe  corporations  act  of  1874, to  au-  property,  or  for  any  other  service,  a  greater  sum  than 
thorise  the  formation  of  corporations  for  driving  and  it  shall  charge  or  receive  from  any  ouier  person,  com- 
fioatlng  saw-logs,  lumber,  and  timb^.    Such  corpora-  pany,  or  corporation  for  a  like  service  from  the  same 
tionfl  are  given  power  to  straighten  and  deepen  and  place  upon  like  conditions  and  under  similar  dreum- 
erect  dams^  cribs,  and  other  improvements  in  streams  stances,  and  all  concessions  in  rates  and  drawbacks 
not  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  charge  tolls  shall  be  allowed  to  all  pensons,  companies,  or  corpora- 
not  exceeding  10  cents  for  1,000  feet,  board  messure.  tions  alike  for  such  transportations  and  service  upon 
Finn^  the  salaries  of  county  omcers  in  counties  like  conditions  under  similar  circumstances  and  aur- 
oontaininjT  over  100,000  and  less  than  160.000  inhab-  ins  the  same  period  of  time.     Nor  shall  any  audi 
Itants,  and  requiring  the  payment  of  the  rees  of  such  raurood  company  or  common  carrier  make  an^  undue 
officers  into  the  respective  county  treasuries.     The  or  unreasonable  discrimination  between  individuals 
salaries  are  as   follow :    District  attorney,  $8,000  ;  or  between  individuals  and  transportation  companies 
sheriff,  $4,000 ;  prothonotary,  $8,000  7  deru  of  courts,  in  the  furnishing  of  facilities  for  transportation/' 
$8,000 ;  register,  $3,500 ;  recorder,  $8,000 ;  treasurer,  The  abolition  of  the  useless  and  expensive  office 
$8,000 ;  county  surveyor,  $150 ;  comnussionors,  each,  of  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  recorder  for 
$1,000;  auditors,  $250;  solidtor,  $500;  directors  of  cities  of  the  first  dasa,  the  passage  of  the  Wallace 
poor,  $860 ;  jury  commissioner,  $250 :  coroner,  $1,000.  voluntary  labor  tribunal  act,  tne  several  acts  broaden- 
To  recjuire  a  brand  upon  all  gooos  made  for  sale  ing  and  uberaliziBg  the  provisions  of  the  free  railroad 
by  convict  labor.  law.  the  act  known  as  tne  fl'ee-pipe  Uw,  the  act  pro- 
To  make  accepted  orders  and  certificates  for  petro-  hibitang  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies, 
leum  negotiable.  and  the  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  seven- 
To  provide  for  gau^fin^  the  petroleum  in  the  cus-  teenth  article  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  railroads 
to^  of  and  examination  into  the  conditions  of  firms  and  canals,  were  made  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of 
and  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  storing  the  people, 
and  transportation  by  meana  of  pipe  lines.  -ci        v                        ^1.                      •         t. 

To  provide  for  the  disposal  of  Uie  property  of  un-  ^^^  "^®  expenses  of  the  extra  session,  the 

incorpon^ed  assodationa  oiganized  tbr  benevolent,  sam  of  $648,058.98  was  appropriated, 

oharitable,  or  beneficial  purposes  upon  the  dissolution,  RoaicCBi — The  annual  statement  of  th  e  Treas- 

wpuhito^  surrender  of  warrant  or  diarter  or  vacation  ^er  includes  the  receipts  fi^om  Deo.  1,  1882, 

Bequiring  antiindte-ooal  operaton  to  keep  ambn*  ^  ^^^'  ^^2  }^\^\  ^^7^  inclusive,  and  a 

lances  for  the  conveyance  of  iivjured  miners.  summary  of  it  is  given  below : 

For  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  six  practical  xands                                                               aMS0  99 

miners  and  sp  practical  operators  to  revise  the  mininff  tsx  on  'ooriK»«tion'it^'  "liid  itoitid  iirtierl 

and  ventilation  laws  rdating  to  the  anthraate-coal       •lilps....r 9,089.068  08 

region.  Tsx  on  groas  receipts 887,556  06 

Kequiring  the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  or  foreman  of    Tax  on  oosl  oompanleB 7,14S  08 

every  anthradte-coal  mme  to  furnish  propeandtim-    Taxon  Unk-stock....^ %«f£  ?S 

here  for  the  safe  running  of  the  coal.  Tax  on  net  ssnitnffs  or  taoome SX'l!!  12 

Bequiring  the  ownere^f  hotels,  seminaries,  colleges,    t2oSSSI^       ""' iS^  96 

academies,  hospitals,  asylums,  storehouses,  fectones.  Tax  on  personal  property.  .'.*.' .'.*.■.*.*.'.'.*.' .*!.'.!.'.!      874.819  47 

manufiMstones,  workshops,  tenement-houses,  and  the    Tax  on  writs,  wiDa,  dseda,  etc 108,009  89 

direoton  of  public  schools,  to  have  fastened  to  the    Tax  on  oollstanl  inheritanoes 904,764  65 

inddeofeochof  six  window-heads  on  the  third  and    Tax  on  aala  of  ferttltoers ...f  ?!?  ?? 

every  additional  story  a  chain  ten  feet  in  length  to     Foreign  taauranceoompanlea. S5&.M0  M 

whicliarope  at  least  an  inch  in  dUmeter  shall  be    SSErtf'lK!Jt;i iSlS  76 

affixed  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  ground.     A  Eatlng-bonae Hconses. . . .  . . . . . .,'..  '.'..... 7. '. '.       8all79  61 

groviso  requires  such  a  rope  and  chain  to  M  furnished    BroweraMloenaM. 11,960  89 

X  each  room  of  a  hotel  above  the  second  story.  Billiard  iioensea 88,886  06 

The  Wallace  arbitration  act.     This  bill  prx)vide8    Brokers' Bcenaea 1'^*^  S! 

that  the  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court  or  the  Presi-     AucUoneora' Hcenses IMS  2 

dent  Judge  m  Chambera  shall,  upon  the  petition  of    pXkrflSS;;; «:?4fi  66 

fifty  workmen  employed  by  five  different  firms,  or  StontmedldnVirc^nW.: !  *. ! ! ! '. ! ! ! ! .' ! ! '. !  .* ! ! ! !         slwi  84 

five  empkjera  who  employ  at  least  ten  workmen    Theatro,  drons,  etc.,  Ucenaes 4,409  00 

each,oranrm  employing  at  least  seventv-five  men,     Bonos  on  ehartera 107,004  24 

appoint  a  tribunal  of  an  equal  number  of  employen     OfOoe  bcenae^fees 6,897  00 

and  workmen,  the  exact  number  to  be  stateainthe    Aooraad  Interoat '^^  S 

petition  and  not  to  be  less  than  two  of  each,  for  the    £•?"?•? ' "km- •:;a;;™V^U;; 1  a om  m 

j^i«tment  of  ditpu^*  in  the  iron,  steel,  gh«^,^^^^  S^S  Vv^Tallro^^^^^                             98s3oo  S 

iabnos,  and  coal  trsdes.    If  after  three  meetings  the     united  8tttos Obrernment 86.766  68 

tribunal  is  unable  to  make  a  decision,  an  umpire  shall    Oommatation  of  tonnage-tax. 460,000  00 

VOL.  xxiu. — 40    A 
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Aiamity  tor  tight  of  mj 10,000  00     Cost  of  bofldliiff,  pnrehisloff,  And  rentlsg. $l,8S6bl89  M 

Escheat. 6,^60  95  CoAt  of  Aiel,  oontlngencieA,  debt,  and  Interest 

Fees  of  pnbUc  officers 44,177  88        paid $2,154^71 

ReAindedoaah 684  10  Total  coat  for  tnitlon,  building,  fUel, and  con- 

Divldeuds  on  stock  owned  by  theCommon  wealth  660  00        ttngencles |0,S063W  66 

Consdenoe-inoney 18  70     Expenditures  of  all  kinds i9,88fii8M  M 

MisoeUaneoos 4,868  05     Btate  appropriation |l,U00^000  00 


Total |6,na,480  10 


Estimated  Talne  of  school  property $80,109,686  00 

PMItfad  CiBfortlsu.— The  Repablican  State 


The    expenditures    for    the    same    period  Convention  met  in  Harrisburg  on  July  11th, 

amounted  to  $6,708,690.22,  including:    Ex-  and  nominated  Jerome  B.  Niles,  of  Tioga 

penses  of  government,  $1,692,084.62 ;  loans  county,  for  Auditor-General ;  and  WUliam  A. 

redeemed,  $506,000;  interest  on  loans,  $874,-  Linsey,  of  Allegheny  county,  for  State  Treas- 

704.60 ;    purchase  of  United  States   bonds,  ^rer.    The  platform  declared  for  a  protective 

$969,812.60;  common  schools,  $1,080,409.92;  tariflf;  distribution  to  the  States  of  surplus  in 

charitable  institutions,  $600,773.71;  soldiers'  the  national  treasury;  fiill  redemption  of  the 

orphan  schools,  $861,101.18;    penitentiaries,  trade-dollars;  civil-service  reform;  reform  in 

$224,297.25;    State   Industrial  Reformatory,  the  State  government;  and  commending  the 

Huntingdon,  $87,600 ;  House  of  RefageuPhilar  administration  of  President  Arthur, 

delphia,  $40,500 ;  Pennsylvania  State  Reform  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

School  at  Morganza,  $67,800;  National  Guard  Harrisburg  on  August  Ist,  and  nominated,  for 

of  Pennsylvania,  $216,824.83.  Auditor-General,  Robert  Taggart,  of  Warren 

The  following  statement  shows  the  indebt-  county ;    for  State  Treasurer,  Hon.  Joseph 

edness  of  the  State  on  Dec.  1,  1883 :  Powell,  of  Bradford  county.     The  platform 

nniDB>  inn.  declared  for  civil-service  reform,  by  electing 

Thive  and  one-half  per  cent  ciin«n<7  loan...    $3,580,000  00  B0<^  ™®^  ^  office;    for  such   imposition  of 

Foot  per  cent  currency  loan 8),S4o,ooo  00  import  duties  88  will  ^*  prevent  Unequal  bur- 

elr^oTi^S^SSriiaii^-^i-:::    ^^SSS  dena,  eocourage  productive  indnirtries  at  home, 

and  afford  Just  compensation  to  labor,  but  not 

Total  interaet-bearing  debt $19,648,700  00  to  create  or  foster  monopoUes  " ;  that  tbe  sur- 

Unfunded  debt  and  debt  upon  which  inter-  P^^*  '^  ^^^  national  treasury  should  be  applied 

est  has  ceased :  ^o  payment  of  the  debt ;  that  internal  taxation 

Belief  notes  In  cinmiation $06,166  00  should  be  abolished ;  that  public  lands  should 

intereat-bearing  oertiflcateB  unclaimed 4,448  88  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers ;  that  **  the  ad- 

M^'^XV!^i!!!i:''^iS!!^L'nn         ^^^^  ministration  of  Gov.  Pattison  has  vindicated 

BUT  per  cent.  unamDenDiirg  oertmcates  nn«  ^i.         i   :i            «        />                           i_  •  i_    ^^ 

oUmed 148  60  the  pledget  of  reform  upon  which  it  was 

gpmeatic  creditor. .....             S6  00  elected  " ;  that  **  the  action  of  the  Legislature 

Fire  per  cent  bonda  on  which  intereat  baa  •_  ^««^„1 1«_«  *«,  «>-«>*«.«•  v^^/va^-  »^.i,:«.  «,^« 

cnSid 9L814  TO  *^  passmg  laws  to  protect  nonest  working-men 

Biz  per  cent  bonds  on  which  interest  has  iVom  being  brought  into  competition  with  con- 

^••••^^ ^**^^  vict-laborers  is  to  be  recommended  " ;  and  that 

PabUc  debt,  Dec  1, 1883 $19,718,788  S8  ^*  tax  laws  of  the  State  should  be  carefully 

--^^,         ,        ^        ,,.',r...  revised,  and  so  changed  as  to  make  them  bear 

The  total  number  of  taxables  in  the  State  is  equally  upon  all  classes  of  property." 

?'4?'5i2' . «^A*.^®  ^^  ^*^",®  *^^  ^^  '®^  ®***^  TwpeMMS.— The  third  annual  State  Oonven- 
IS  $1,698,480,041.  The  value  of  real  estate  tion  of  the  Constitutional  Temperance  Amend- 
exempt  from  taxation  is  $110,000,126.  Of  n,ent  Association  was  held  in  Bellefonte  on 
tills  aggregate,  $80,697,201  is  in  Philadelphia.  May  24th  and  26th.  The  resolutions  adopted 
There  are  only  four  counties  whose  valuations  contained  the  following  passages: 
are  less  than  a  million  each,  and  these  are  Sul-  ^hat  we  hold  up  to  public  reprobation  the  vote  by 
livan.  Pike,  Fulton,  and  Cameron.  The  horses  ^Wch  the  House  of  Repreaentativee  not  only  m 
and  mules  over  four  years  of  age  number  484,-  wantonly  disregarded  the  respectful  request  of  such 
866  in  the  State,  and  the  cows  and  neat-cattle  a  ^^rge  number  of  their  votb]^  and  non-voting  con- 
number  676,842— -the  value  of  the  horses  being  fttituents  for  the  submission  of  a  prohibitoiy  amend- 

$21,790,626;  and  that ofthe  cattle  $1 1,687,8/  ?;°ra:^^:?;iS.^ a^t^^r^ ^oraf tCs!^ 

ine  tax  laws  are  exceedingly  faulty,  and  the  right  of  petition; ,  .  .  that  we  appoint  two  delesatea 

burdens  imposed  under  them  are   very  nn-  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Superintendents 

equally  distributed  <>f  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  tbe 

8a.*.-ll.e  foilow5n«  BtatisH^  .re  from  g^JJ  ffi^^lS^SSSSS  o^  SS^u^'IS.o'^ 

the  report  of  the  supenntendent  for  the  year  gchooU  instruction  on  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  ito 

ending  June  4,  1888 :  effects  upon  the  human  body  and  character. 

School  diatricto  In  the  State 8,987  Eteettok — ^At  the  election  in  November,  the 

Graded"  ■cboota ^J'S?  I^«P^l>lioM»8  ^«re  Successful.    The  vote  was 

Meie  tcMihen.  ..'.*.'!.*!*!'.!.".!.*!!.*  i."!!!  *■.!**!.' !           8!60o  as  follows :  for  Auditor,  81 9, 1 06  Republican. 

KemAieteikshera......  iHAH  802,081  Democratic,   6,602  Prohibition,  and 

1:3  SKe".  S?fri!e1SSS?„^rroSh:          ^  S  4,462  Greenback ;  for  Treasurer,  321,060  Re- 

ATeraffp  lenirtb  of  echooi  term,  in  months 7*09  publican,  800,999  Democratic,  6,687  Prohibi- 

AvI^«nJ5:Sl'*ofWn;ii; ?SaS2  tion,  and  4,481  Greenback. 

aSfStiSS.'*.'.?^'."^!'*:-^  PENSIONS,  INCREASE  OF.    See  page  248. 
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PfSSIi)  an  empire  in  Asia.     The  govern-  the  Imans  Djonma  and  Sheiks-nl-Islam,  who 

ment  is  an  absolate  monarchj,  based  on  the  are  appointed  bj  the  Government  and  re- 

precepts  of  the  Koran,  resembling  very  near-  ceive  salaries  from  the  state.    The  ordinary 

iy  in  oonstitation  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  ministers  of  religion  are  of  three  classes:  the 

The  Shah,  or  Emperoc,  claims  absolute  obedi-  mooturelles,  one  for  each  mosque  and  place  of 

ence,  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet.    Under  pilgrimage ;  the  muezzins,  or  sayers  of  pray- 

him  the  government  is  carried  on  by  a  minis-  ers ;  and  the  mollalis,  or  performers  of  rites, 

try  composed  of  the  V izier-i-Azem,  who  directs  The  Armenian  and  Nestorian  Ohristians  are 

the  foreign  policv  and  acts  as  military  command-  treated  with  tolerance,  but  the  Jews  and  the 

er-in-chief;theAmeen-ed-Doulah,  pr  treasurer;  Parsees,  or  Gnebres,  suffer  persecution, 

and  live  subordinate  ministers,  created  after  EdantlM. — Much  attention  is  paid  to  ednca- 

the  model  of  European  cabinets.   The  country  tion.    There  are  numerous  colleges  supported 

is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  each  governed  by  the  Government,  and  private  instructors 

by  a  Beglerbeg,  who  is  usually  a  prince  of  the  are  employed  by  families  that  have  the  mesns. 

royal  family.    The  towns  and  villages  elect  Students  are  instructed  in  the  Persian  and 

their  own  magistrates.  Arabic  languages  and  literatures  and  in  certain 

The  reigning  Shah  is  Nassr-ed-Din,  bom  sciences,  as  well  as  in  religion. 

Sept.  4, 1829,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Shah  Asmy, — By  the  law  of  1875  it  was  proposed 

Mohammed,  Sept.  10,  1848.    He  is  the  fourth  to  introduce  the  system  of  conscription  and 

sovereign  of  the  Kac^ar  family.    The  heir  pre-  limited  terms  of  service,  but  the  old  system  is 

sumptive  is  his  son,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  bom  in  still  in  practice.    The  army  is  organized  by 

1862.    He  is  governor  of  the  province  of  Azer-  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.    The  local  and 

bayan.    The  second  son  of  the  Shah,  Massoud  tribal  chiefs  are  usually  the  military  command- 

Mirza— called  Zil-es-Sultan  —  is  governor  of  ers.    The  army  is  reported  by  the  Minister  of 

Ispahan.    The  Shah  has  the  right  to  change  War  as  numbering  106,000  men.    A  standing 

the  regular  order  of  succession,  and  appoint  force  of  about  80,000  men  is  kept  in  active  serv- 

any  member  of  the  royal  family  to  follow  him  ice.    It  is  composed  of  18.000  nizams  or  regu- 

upon  the  throne.  lar  infantry,  10,000  irregular  cavalry,  600  cav- 

Ana  aad  Pyalalteii — ^The  area  is  about  633,-  airy  organized  and  trained  like  Oossack  regi- 
000  sqnare  miles.  A  large  portion  of  this  ter-  meats  by  Russian  officers,  and  1,600  artillery 
ritory  is  desert.  The  population  is  estimated  trained  by  Austrians  and  armed  with  Uchatins 
at  7,668,600,  of  whom  about  1,968,800  are  in-  guns.  The  remainder  of  the  army  forms  a  re- 
habitants  of  cities,  3,780,000  of  villages  and  serve  which  is  subject  to  no  drill  or  discipline 
rural  districts,  and  1,909,800  are  nomads.  In  unless  called  out  by  the  Minister  of  War. 
every  1,000  of  the  Mohammedan  population  Befmet — ^The  entire  revenue  of  the  country 
496  are  males  and  606  females.  The  popula-  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Shah,  who,  with  the 
tion  of  the  principal  cities  is  estiraatea  as  fol-  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  usually 
lows:  amasses  a  large  fortune.     That  of  the  present 

orrres.              vy^pdatiaii.  Shah  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  half  of  it  in 

ispfthMi 60,000  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.    The  re- 

^••^*^ *^'^^  ceipts  and  expenditures  are  known  only  by  esti- 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  mates.    About  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  is 

districts  are  mostly  of  pure  Persian  race.    The  paid  in  kind  and  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 

nomad  population  IS  divided  into  260,100  Arabs,  army  and  the  Shah's  household.    The  army 

720,000  Tartars,  676,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,-  and  the  salaries  of  the  priesthood  consume  the 

700  Beloochees  and  Gypsies,  and  234,000  Bah-  main  portion  of  the  annuid  receipts.    The  sur- 

tiars,  etc.  plus  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Shah.    The 

Biitglaa. — ^The  population  is  divided  in  respect  revenue  is  apportioned  to  the  towns,  villages, 

to  religion  approximately  as  follows :  and  districts,  each  of  which  has  to  contribute 

CRDCDS.                                                Nonte.  a  cortaiu  amount  fixed  periodically  by  assess- 

?**1te^**tel ^'to&ooo  ^"^    The  main  incidence  of  the  taxes  is  upon 

SjmeSiuii„!!'.!i!!*;!!*.!;!*.!.*!;*.'.!!*.!*..**/.i!!*.;;     4SI000  *^*®  Mohammedan  laboring  population.    The 

KMtoriaiuiiiMiGhAideus!!!^' !!.'.' .'.*.' .'.'.*'..'.'.* !!!.'!     88,000  revenue  Arom  1872  to  1876  averaged  about 

^JJJlJJf*;;-;;-  ;•;••;•  ••;•••• ;•••;     *^'JJg  $9,600,000,  and  the  expenditure  $8,780,000. 

The  receipts  in  1876  amounted  to  about  $6,- 

Totoi 7,668,600  946,000  in  mouey  and  $1,270,000  in  kind.   Over 

The  Shiites  differ  in  doctrine  and  in  tradi-  $6,000,000  of  the  total  was  raised  by  direct  tax- 

tion  from  the  Sunnites,  who  compose  the  popu-  ation,  and  the  rest  by  customs.    The  expendi- 

lation  of  the  Turkish  dominions.    The  Persian  tnres  were  about  $8,000,000.    The  following 

priesthood  consists  of  a  variety  of  orders.    The  were  the  principal  items:  Army,  $8,392,000; 

chief  of  these  are  the  Mooshtehed,  of  whom  royal  court,  $1,636,000;   clergy,  $1,200,000; 

there  are  five.    These  are  appointed  by  the  gifts  to  great  families,  Afghans,  and  others, 

choice  of  the  people,  and  are  the  real  heads  of  $400,000 ;  foreign  affairs,  $140,000 ;  other  de- 

the  clergy.    The  one  who  resides  at  Eerbela,  partments  of  state,  $800,000;  colleges,  $60,000. 

near  Bagdad,  is  recognized  as  the  chief.    The  There  is  no  public  debt, 

official  hierarchy  has  for  its  chief  dignitaries  ffitrwii    Thn  total  value  of  the  imports 


CimS.  Fopulatloa. 
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approximates  $12,600,000  per  annmn ;  that  of  is  Gen.  Iglesiaa.    The  Cabinet  was  composed 

the  exports^  $7,500,000.    The  external  com-  of  the  following  ministers :  Minister  of  State 

merce  is  mamlj  with  Europe,  through  Tahreez,  and  Justice,  Befior  Barinega ;  Foreign  Affairs, 

by  way  of  Constantinople.    All  goods  are  for-  Seflor  Layarelle;  War,  Gen.  Osma;  Finance, 

warded  by  caravans  between  Tabreez  and  Tre-  6efior  Malpartida. 

bizond.  There  is  also  a  growing  commerce  The  United  States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Capt. 
with  Russia  on  the  north.  In  1888  Russia  pro-  8.  L.  Phelps.  The  Peruvian  Minister  at  Wasb- 
hibited  the  free  transit  of  foreign  goods  through  ington  is  Senor  J.  F.  Elmore ;  and  the  Consul 
the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  imposing  pro-  at  New  York,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tracy, 
tective  duties,  so  as  to  give  her  own  products  Amy* — Dunng  the  war,  Peru  had  enrolled 
a  monopoly  in  the  markets  of  the  neighboring  for  active  service  about  16,000  men. 
parts  of  Persia.  The  chief  article  of  import  is  Navy. — ^Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
cotton  goods,  of  British  manufacture,  which  the  Peruvian  navy  was  composed  of  four  iron- 
were  imported  to  the  average  valae  of  $4,000,-  clad  steamers,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate  of 
000  dunng  the  five  years  ending  with  1680.  650  horse-power,  mounting  22  guns ;  one  ram 
Other  imports  are  glass,  paper,  iron,  copper,  of  800  horse-power  and  5  guns;  two  monitor- 
sugar,  and  tea.  The  chief  article  of  export  rams,  each  830  horse-power  and  2  guns;  six 
until  recently  was  silk,  shipped  to  Great  Britain  steamers,  one  a  frigate  of  400  horse-power 
and  France.  Of  late  years  omum  has  become  and  13  guns;  two  schooners,  each  of  180 
the  most  important  article.  The  exports  from  horse-power  and  6  guns ;  and  three  steam 
the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  of  this  com  mod-  transports,  one  of  400  horse-power  and  4  guns, 
Ity  increased  from  $848,000  in  1879  to  $4,-  one  90  horse-power,  and  one  250  horse-power 
286,000  in  1881.  Carpets  are  exported  to  Eu-  and  6  guns.  There  were  also  three  school- 
rope  of  the  value  of  about  $600,000  per  annum,  ships  and  two  steamers,  and  five  river-steamers 
Other  exports  are  tobacco,  skins,  gums,  wool,  of  886  horse-power.  The  entire  naval  force 
dates,  grain,  and  rice.  was  therefore  eighteen  vessels,  with  a  joint 

FMts,  Bailreaig,  and  Tetegraphs. — A  postal  ser-  horse-power  of  8,896,  and  mounting  alto^ther 

vice,  established  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  66  guns.    The  war  caused  the  destruction  of 

1877.    Mails  are  conveyed  between  Julfa,  on  the  iron-dad  frigate  and  of  one  monitor,  while 

the  Russian  frontier,  Tabreez,  Teheran,  and  the  ram  and  one  corvette  were  captured  by  the 

Reshd,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  number  of  Chilian  navy, 

letters  forwarded  in  1879  was  426,008.  (For  a  sketch  of  the  war  in  1888,  and  other 

At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  8,367  miles  of  events  connected  with  it,  see  Bolivia.) 

telegraph  in  operation,  with  6,660  miles  of  wire.  Flaaiccsi — The  public  indebtedness  on  Jan.  1, 

The  number  of  dispatches  transmitted  in  1878  1876,  was  as  follows : 

was  600,000,  the  receipts  about  $45,000.  interaaldebt 124,908,158 

In  November,  1882,  the  Government  ar-  Foreign  debt: 

ranged  with  a  French  syndicate  for  the  con-  ^IS^!S^i<;^:V:r:::::V::.    i^2S 

struction  of  the  first  line  of  railroad,  to  ran      The  k»n  of  1870 66,884,900 

from  Reshd  to  Teheran,  260  miles.  The  loan  of  1872 107,T88,700  ^^^^^ 

PQtU,  a  republic  of  South  America.    Area,    FioftUngdebt 28,000,000 

about  540,000  square  miles ;  capital,  Lima.  By  ^     ^      ,                                         .^,,' _^^^ 

virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Chili  in         Gnmdtotol •2i8.&82,e88 

1888  (see  Chili),  Peru  has  ceded  to  the  latter  On  the  date  above  named,  the  coupons  of 
the  province  of  Tarapac&,  and  Chili  may  fur-  Peruvian  bonds  failed  to  be  paid,  but  it  was 
thermore  acquire  from  Peru  the  provinces  of  officially  declared  that  this  was  only  a  '*  mo- 
Tacna  and  Arica,  if.  ten  years  after  the  date  of  mentary  interruption  of  punctuality/'  Since 
the  treaty,  the  people  of  those  provinces  should  then  there  have  been  two  short  periods  when 
BO  decide ;  but  such  decision  will  involve  a  pe-  there  was  some  hope  that  something  would  be 
ouniary  indemnity  by  Chili  to  Peru.  The  ces-  done  to  satisfy  the  bondholders.  The  first  of 
sion  of  Tarapac&  has  diminished  the  area  of  Uiese  periods  fell  in  the  year  1877,  when  the 
Peru  by  20,600  square  miles.  so-called  *^  Raphael  contract  ^'  raised  such  ex- 
According  to  the  census  of  1876,  Peru  had  a  pectations ;  and  the  second  occurred  in  1880, 
population  of  2,699,946,  of  whom  1,865,896  when  the  committees,  till  then  hostile  to  each 
were  males  and  1,834,060  females,  without  other,  blended  into  one  and  accepted  the  Chi- 
counting  about  850,000  wild  Indians.  The  lian  proposals.  But  on  reviewing  the  past 
cession  of  Tarapac4has  taken  away  42,000  citi-  eight  years  it  will  be  found  that  the  names  of 
zens,  28,014  of  whom  were  males  and  18,988  the  Soci6t6  G4n6rale,  the  Peruvian  Guano  Com- 
females,  thus  leaving  Peru  a  population  of  paiiy,  the  Raphael  contract,  the  Dreyfhss  law* 
2,657,948;  or,  if  the  wild  Indians  be  added,  suit,  the  Sir  Charles  Russell  Committee,  the 
about  8,000,000.  Croyle  Committee,  the  MacKellar  &  Co.  con- 
The  principal  cities  are :  Lima,  the  capital,  tract,  the  agents  Anthony  Gibbs  A  Co.,  and 
with  101,488  inhabitants ;  Callao,  83,602 ;  the  Peruvian  and  Chilian  Gk>vemment  repre- 
Arequipa,  29,287 ;  Cuzco,  18,370 ;  and  Chicla-  sentatives,  are  mixed  up  in  such  inextricable 
yo,  11,826.  confusion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  wade 
QmunumL — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  through  the  history  of  the  many  guano  con- 
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tracts  oondaded  during  this  period  of  eight  in  the  proceeds  of  sales,  and  at  the  same  time 

years.    We  shall,  therefore,  only  take  up  the  ordering  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  MaoEellar  to  liqai- 

thread  of  events  as  directly  bearing  on  this  date  their    claims.      8imnltaneonsly  tenders 

complicated  question  at  the   moment  when  were  invited  by  the  Chilian  Government  for 

Chill,  as  the  conqueror  of  Pern,  took  possession  the  conclusion  of  a  fresh  guano  contract  em- 

of  the  territory  in  which  the  guano  deposits  bracing  1,000,000  tons,  the  Government  dedar- 

are  situated.  ing  its  readiness' to  deposit  60  per  cent,  of  the 

In  December,  1879,  Chili  gave  official  notice  net  proceeds  in  the  bank  of  England.    This 

of  her  occupation  of  the  guano  and  nitrate-of-  contract  was  made  with  a  French  syndicate  of 

soda  districts,  and  warned  the  French  bank-  capitalists.    In  May,  1888,  it  was  estimated 

ing-houses  with  which  Peru  was  negotiating  that  £260,000  had  thus  accumulated,  and  that 

not  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Peru-  75  per  cent,  thereof  ought  to  be  distributed 

vian  Government,  nor  make  advances  on  such  among  foreign  creditors  as  the  result  of  three 

contracts.     The  Peruvian   agents  applied  at  years'  aocnmulations. 

once  to  the  English  bondholders,  through  the  On  Oct.  20,  1888,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
Credit  Industriel  of  Paria,  after  abandoning  signed  at  Lima,  in  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  Soci6t6  G^n^rale  and  Dreyf  uss,  and  offered,  the  net  proceeds  of  Chili's  sale  of  1,000,000 
under  certain  conditions,  to  transfer  to  them  tons  of  guano,  "after  deducting  the  expenses 
the  guano  deposits.  By  doing  so,  they  en-  and  other  charges  specified  in  Article  AlII  of 
gaged  to  do  what  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  said  decree,  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
out ;  Chili  consequently  immediately  took  the  the  Government  of  Chih  and  the  creditors  of 
matter  into  her  own  hands.  The  Chilian  Gov*  Peru  whose  claims  may  be  found  to  be  sup- 
emment  offered  the  bondholders,  on  condition  ported  by  the  guarantee  of  the  guano.  When 
of  payment  of  a  tax  of  £1  a  ton  on  guano  of  a  the  sale  of  this  1,000,000  tons  is  concluded,  the 
low  grade,  and  80  shillings  a  ton  for  a  higher  Gk>vemment  of  Chili  will  continue  paying  over 
grade  selling  over  £11,  to  put  them  in  actual  to  the  Peruvian  creditors  50  per  cent,  of  the 
possession  of  the  guano,  and  that  she  would  net  proceeds  of  the  gnano,  as  established  by 
hold  herself  responsible  for  having  the  agree-  the  said  Article  XIII,  until  the  debt  is  covered 
ment  maintainea  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  when-  or  the  deposits  now  being  worked  are  exhaust- 
ever  this  was  restored.  The  bonaholders,  at  a  ed.  The  products  of  the  deposits  or  beds  that 
general  meeting  held  on  Feb.  2, 1880,  accepted  may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  ceded  ter- 
the  proposition  unanimously.  The  conmiittee  ritory  are  to  be  the  property  of  ChilL'' 
of  Mr.  Uroyle  and  the  one  of  Sir  Charles  Rus-  Peru  began  the  year  1884  with  her  finances 
sell  were  thereupon  blended  into  one,  and  a  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The  additional 
few  weeks  later  the  joint  committee  began  protocol  of  the  treaty  stipulates  that  "  to  meet 
chartering  yessels  for  the  loading  of  guano,  m  part  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  Chili  in 
In  the  summer  of  1880  it  was  ascertained  that  maintaining  the  army  of  occupation,  the  Gov- 
ChUi  had  resolved  to  turn  the  guano  deposits  emment  of  Peru  will  deliver  monthly  to  the 
in  the  province  of  Tarapac4  to  her  own  use,  ffeneral-in-chief  of  those  forces  the  sum  of 
and  that  the  tax  on  guano  shipments  from  Pa-  $800,000  in  current  silver  coin,  which  sum 
bellon  de  Pica,  Lobos,  and  Huanillos  islands  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  national  reve- 
was  to  be,  without  distinction,  80  shillings  a  nuesof  Peru,  with  preference  to  the  payment." 
ton.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  Chili  virtually  On  Jan.  1,  1884,  $100,000  had  been  paid  to 
shipped  a  number  of  cargoes  for  her  own  ac-  the  Chilians  out  of  the  $600,000  then  due.  It 
count,  and  informed  the  committee  of  bond-  was  said  that  Chili  would  not  press  for  the  re- 
holders  that  proof  would  have  to  be  furnished  mainder,  but  would  hold  Mollendo,  the  port 
that  the  committee  was  a  representative  one  in  of  Areouipa,  and  appropriate  the  customs  due 
fact.  This  proof  was  furnished  early  in  1881,  there,  then  about  $150,000  monthly,  until  the 
when,  out  of  £88,000,000  outstanding  bonds,  monthly  payments  were  satisfied, 
no  less  than  £28,000,000  were  register^  at  Mr.  He  Psilal  Serrlcei — In  1878  there  were  about 
Martin's  bank,  London.  A  temporary  con-  800  post-offices,  and  they  forwarded  inland 
tract,  which  the  Chilian  Government  had  made  2,768,829  letters,  and  by  the  sea  route,  2,051,- 
with  Messrs.  MacEellar  A  Co.,  was  supple-  202,  besides  2,860,249  newspapers, 
mented  in  the  spring  of  1881  by  a  formal  ar-  RallraadSi — ^In  1878  there  were  in  operation 
rangement  with  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  &  Co.  1,581  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  1.210  miles 

Toward  the  close  of  1881,  Anthony  Gibbs  &  were  Government  property.    Chili  declined  to 

Co.  announced  that  £120,000  worth  of  guano  sanction  the  building  of  any  new  railroads  in 

sales   effected   only  netted  to  the  credit  of  Tarapac&  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 

the  bondholders  £17,829.     The  latter   thus  ty  of  peace.    The  famous  Oroya  Railway  is  a 

perceived  that,   with  the  high  tax  on  low-  stupendous  work  of  engineering  skill.    It  was 

grade  guano,  there  was  little  prospect  of  their  originally  intended  to  connect  the  Peruvian 

ever  realizing  much,  if  anything,   from  the  sea-coast  with  the  head- waters  of  the  Amazon, 

sales.    The  bondholders  then  made  direct  ap-  and  establish  communication  with  the  rich  sil- 

plication  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  re-  ver-mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasca.    The  Peruvian 

suit  was  the  Chilian  decree  of  Feb.  9,  1882,  Government  bore  the  expense,  $25,000,000, 

agreeing  to  share  equally  with  the  bondholders  although  only  86^  miles  have  been  completed, 
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has  become  an  important  constitaent  of  our  ArkauBu". '.!'.'.'!!.'.' .'!.'.'  1888 

mannfactoring  industries;  and  special  legiala-  CaUfomU 1869 

live  measures  govern  tlie  dispensing  of  medi-  QjSSto^!°h;: :::::::::  ml 

cines  and  poisons.  Pharmaceutical  literature  is  ivojSb  .'.'.'.'.'.* !!'.!!!!!!!  1880 

large  and  rapidly  increasing.  Indiana isss 
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and  the  object  is  still  some  hundred  miles  from  instituted  in  Februanr^  1823 ;  reoigaxuied  in  Apxil, 

attainment.    (See  Enoinekbing,  page  817.)  ^^ilM^^.^r^'^^^^'^^P^l^            .«^  -.^  - 

MgwIi-^There  was  a  total'»  of  ^ire  i82'l^Jf^?^it»'^'^^^^^^                 '^^  " 

in  1878  of  1,898  miles.    The  service  was  car-  Pittsbuig  College  of  Pharmacy,  oiganized  in  An- 

ried  on  by  thirty -four  oflSces,  dispatching  94,-  gust,  1878^  received  its  charter  during  the  same  year. 

214  private  and  16,465  Government  messages.  g;-  Louw  College  of  Pharmacy,  establi^ed  in  1866. 

C«mer«c^The  exports  frOm  Peru  tothe  .  NatioMlCoUewof Phamacy,^tobhahedm  1871, 

TT  vTj    aVV       J    T  r"* T'  iiviM  x«i«       -ooft  m  Washmffton,  D.  C.     This  mstitution  confers  the 

United  States  during   the  fiscal    year    1882  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.  D.). 

amounted  to  $8,084,476,  including  20,522  tons  LonisviUe  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  at  Lou- 

of  guano  and  114,176,044  pounds  of  nitrate  of  iavUle,  Ky.,  established  in  1888. 

soda,   against  $2,526,918  in   1888,   including  Departmentof  Pharmacy,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

ino  qoTqaa  »^J,.}io  «#  ^u«»4-»  ««y  «^  «.,««T  Madison,  established  in  1888. 

102,894,860  poonds  of  nitrate  and  no  guano.  jhere  are  two  Canadian  schools  of  pharmacy:  the 

The  export  of  domestic  goods  from  the  United  Montreal  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  its  sixteenth  year ; 

States  to  Peru  was  $588,828  in  1882,  and  $487,-  and  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  in 

860  worth  in  1883.  1888. 

PHAKMACT.    The  art  of  preparing  and  dis-  Fhaiaaceitlal    linorislliani — The   American 

pensmg  remedies,  occupying  a  position  be-  Pharmaceutical  Association,  organized  in  1852,' 

tween  chemistry  on  one  side  and  medicine  on  has  a  large  and  increasing  membership  (about 

the  other,  has  developed  in  recent  years  to  1,400).    It  has  members  from  all  parts  of  the 

such  an  extent  that  it  now  claims  a  position  country,  and  holds  annnal  meetings  in  Septem- 

among  the  sciences.    Special  schools  for  it  are  ber  at  some  city  previously  selected.    The  fol- 

found  in  many  of  our  cities ;  large  organizations,  lowing  is  a  list  of  the  State  Associations,  with 

both  scientific  and  trade,  protect  its  interests ;  the  date  of  their  organization : 

the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  compounds    ^,.^^.  ,^  ^^^^^^ ^^ 

New  HampsMra Ib78 

NewJenej 1670 

New  York 18T9 

NorthGuoUna 1680 

Ohio 1879 

PeanijlTsnla 187d 

-r„ *.  r     ^         •     A'x  *•         J         Io^»- 1880  Bhode  Island 1874 

CsUcgesi — ^Th ere  are  fourteen  institutions  de-    Kaons 1880 

▼oted  to  the  education  of  pharmacists  in  this    ?*°£}^ \fS 

country.    The  Michigan  School  of  Pharmacy  JS^lSS.V.V.V!!!!!!!!  i^ 

was  organized  in  1 867  as  a  professional  depart-  itfaasacbiuettB  V.'.V.'.'.'.'.  1888 

ment  of  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor.    glJ^Jji* ;;  Jli 

Theoourseofstody  at  this  school  occupies  two  *"" 

years,  during  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  These  associations  convene  annually.    Their 

various  branches  of  analytical  chemistry,  phar-  exercises  consist  of  reports  of  committees  on 

macy,  materia  medica,  etc.,  with  laboratory  questions  of  scientific  or  trade  interest,  and 

work  of  four  or  five  hours  daily.    A  three  the  reading  of  papers  treating  of  subjects  per^ 

years^  course  is  optional.     The  degree  con-  taining  to  pharmacy,  with  discussion  thereon, 

ferred   is   that   of  Pharmaceutical   Chemist  Trade  (Irgailzaltras, — ^The  most  important  of 

(Ph.  C).     This  school,  although  offering  the  these  is  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Associ- 

most  thorough  courses  of  study,  and  requiring  ation,  which  was  established  in  1875  as  the 

the  highest  qualifications,  does  not  insist  on  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Association,  and  in 

previous  practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  and  1882  became  the  National  Association.    Its 

therefore  is  not  clawed  with   the  so-called  principal  object  is  the  correction  of  excessive 

**  teaching-colleges  of  pharmacy,^'  whose  diplo-  and  unmercantile  competition,  and  the  remo- 

mas,  conferring  the  degree  of  Graduate   in  val,  by  concert  of  action,  of  all  evils  and  ons- 

Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.),  are  granted  only  to  such  toms  that  are  against  good  policy  and  sound 

students  as  have  had  four  (or  '*  several ")  years  business  principles.    Its  membership  includes 

of  actual  experience  in  a  drug-store,  in  addi-  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  important 

tion  to  attending  the  prescribed  course  of  the  houses  dealing  in  drugs  in  this  country.    In 

college.     The  following  are  the  recognized  September,  1888,  was  organized  at  Washing- 

^^  teaching-coUeges "  of  pharmacy :  ton,  D.  0.,  the    National   Retail   Druggists* 

Albany  Colle«e  of  Pharmacy,  established  as  a  de-  Association     This  is  for  the  protection  of  the 

partment  of  pharmacy  of  Union  Univereity,  at  Al-  business  interests  of  the  retail  trade,  and  to 

bany,  June  21, 1881,  and  incorporated  as  the  Albany  devise  measures  for  the  prevention  of  disas- 

CoUeflre  of  Phannacy,  August  27th  of  the  same  year,  trous  competitions.    It  is  hoped  that  a  uniform 

CiJiforniaCollwofPhannacv^,«tabU8hedin  schedule  of  prices  may  be  estobUshed,  so  as 

foiii'^rn  W;Sdi^!*^'''""^^^  tobreakuptL  prevalent  -  cutting  "  ^  rates. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1866.  There  are  also  several  local  societies. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  eatabUahed  in  Phanuceitlcal  Lcgtelatten. — The  rush  of  un- 

^^*^^*  qualified  persons  into  the  drug  business  has 

5g.tuS'dffirof?£r:;^;!2^S^^i^l;  mad*  apparent  the  necessity  of  r«itricting  the 

at  Baltimore.  practice  of  pharmacy  by  law  to  tliose  who  are 

Massachusetts  College  of  Phannacy,  Boston,  Mass.,  qualified.    To  ascertain  the  qualification  of  ap- 
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pUcants  for  licenses,  in  sncli  States  as  have  causation  of  the  heat,  although  they  were  at 

pharmacy  laws,  hoards  of  pharmacy  have  heen  the  same  time  recognized  as  appendages  to  the 

appointed  from  among  the  best  representatives  nerves,  and  not  separate,  independent  struot- 

of  the  profession,  to  examine  candidates  and  nres ;  and  experiments  were  referred  to  which 

grant  diplomas   allowing  them   to  practice,  were  thought  to  ^ord  positive  proof  of  the 

Many  of  the  States  have  pharmacy  laws,  but  preponderating  influence  of  the  ganglion-cells 

they  differ  very  greatly,  and  an  effort  is  being  in  the  causation  of  rhythm,  and  other  experi- 

made  to  establish  uniformity  throughout  the  ments  were  thought  to  indicate  the  mode  in 

country.    Certain  portions  of  the  U  nion  are  which  they  acted.    When,  however,  it  became 

still  without  any  laws  on  this  subject  known  that  a  constant  stimulus,  whether  elec- 

Utsnitarei — ^The  **  Pharmacopceia  of  the  Uni-  trical,  chemical,  or  mechanical,  applied  to  the 
ted  States "  is  the  recognized  official  man-  muscular  tissue  at  the  apex,  could  cause  that 
ual  of  the  pharmacists.  This  work  is  revised  muscle  to  beat  rhythmically,  even  though  no 
and  issued  every  ten  years  by  the  authority  nerve-cells  were  to  be  found  in  it,  the  question 
uf  a  National  Convention  held  at  Washington,  arose,  Are  these  motor  centers  really  similar 
and  composed  of  delegates  from  the  medical  to  those  of  the  respiratory  center,  or  is  it  not 
and  pharmaceutical  colleges.  Although  not  more  likely  that  they  supply  a  constant  stim- 
authorized  by  the  Government,  it  is  accepted  nlus  to  the  muscle,  and  that  it  is  the  property 
as  the  authority  by  which  legal  disputes  rel-  of  the  cardiac  muscle  to  produce  rhythmical  re- 
ative  to  drugs  shdl  be  settled.  The  present  suits  from  that  continually  acting  stimulation  f 
edition  is  the  sixth  decennial  revision,  of  1880,  On  either  view,  certain  ganglia  are  supposed 
and  was  published  in  1882.  The '*  Dispensatory  to  possess  motor  functions,  upon  which  the 
of  the  United  States,"  edited  by  H.  0.  Wood,  heart-beat  ultimately  depends,  and  the  cardiac 
Joseph  P.  Remington,  and  S.  P.  Sadtler,  oc-  muscle  itself  is  not  supposea  to  possess  any 
cupies  the  position  of  commentary  to  the  power  of  automatic  rhythm,  but  merely  to 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  gives  yery  ftill  descrip-  contract  rhythmically  upon  the  application  of 
tions  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  *^  United  a  suitable  external  stimulus.  The  results  of 
States  Pharmacopoeia,*'  and  also  includes  Dr.  Gaskell's  experiments  are  adverse  to  this 
those  given  in  the  *^  British  Pharmacopoeia."  hypothesis.  In  their  light,  the  heart  is  con- 
It  further  embraces  extensive  and  comprehen-  ceived  as  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the 
sive  information  in  regard  to  other  drugs  and  vascular  system ;  as  a  piece  of  artery  or  vein, 
chemicals  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  that  the  muscular  walls  of  which  have  developed 
are  not  officinal.  A  revised  edition  appeared  in  a  special  manner.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
in  1883.  Other  important  works  are :  Par-  cardiac  muscle  arise  from  its  structural  posi- 
rish's  ^^  Treatise  on  Pharmacy  ^^  (Philadelphia,  tion,  intermediate  between  unstriped  and  stri- 
1888),  and  *^  Lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy,"  ated  muscular  fiber.  Muscular  tissues  exhibit 
by  Barnard  S.  Procter  (Philadelphia,  1888).  three  different  modes  of  responding  to  stimu- 
Among  the  journals  devoted  to  pnarmacy  are  lation — "  tonic,"  *^  rhythmical,"  and  **  rapid  " 
the  **  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  **  The  contraction — according  to  their  structure.  The 
Druggist^s  Circular,"  the  '*  American  Drug-  difference  between  them  is  dearly  shown  in  a 
gist,"  and  the  "  Weekly  Drug  News."  comparison  of  the  tetanizing  action  of  a  strong 

Practical  chemistry  and  experimental  thera-  interrupted  current  upon  a  strip  of  muscle  from 

peutics  are  continually  adding  new  drugs  and  the  bladder  of  the  tortoise,  and  from  the  heart 

preparations  to  the  resources  of  pharmacy.  of  the  tortoise,  and  with  the  ordinary  tetanus 

PHfSIOLOGT*  TlMHearC — ^Dr.  W.  H.  Gaskell,  curve  of  the  frog's  gastrocnemius.    The  un- 

F.  R.  S.,  of  Cambridge,  has  published  ("  Jour-  striped  muscle  of  the  bladder  contracts  slowly 

nal  of  Physiology  ")  an  account  of  experiments  after  a  long  latent  period,  with  steadily  increas- 

upon  the  innervation  of  the  heart.  Previous  ex-  ing  force  during  and  even  after  the  cessation 

periments  in  this  line  having  been  made  with  of  the  tetanizing  current,  and  the  strip  retuma 

the  heart  of  the  frog,  he  selected  the  heart  of  slowly  to  its  original  length.    This  represents 

the  tortoise,  so  as  to  secure  corresponding  ob-  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction.    The  striated 

servations  with  other  animal  types  for  com-  muscle  gives  tlie  curve  of  tetanus,  consisting  of 

parison.    His  investigations  bore:  1.  On  the  the  superposition  of  a  series  of  rapid  contrac- 

spontaneous  rhythm  of  the  different  parts  of  tions.    And  the  cardiac  strip  gives  a  curve 

the  heart  and  of  the  heart  as  a  whole ;  2.  On  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  and 

the  sequence  of  the  contractions  of  the  differ-  may  be  described  as  a  long-continued  tonic 

ent  heart-cavities;   8.  On  the  action  of  the  contraction  upon  which  are  superimposed  a 

cardiac  nerves;  4.  On  the  action  of  atropine  and  number  of  rapid  contractions  that  never  suc- 

muscarine.    Before  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  ceed  one  another  so  quickly  as  to  fuse  together, 

the  ganglion-cells  were  known,  the  beat  of  The  cardiac  muscle,  then,  when  tetanized  gives 

the  heart  was  attributed  to  the  direct  stirau-  a  tetanus  of  tonicity  in  virtue  of  its  relation- 

lating  action  of  the  blood  on  the  cardiac  mus-  ship  to  unstriped  muscle,  and   at  the  same 

cle.    The  discovery  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  time  a  series  of  rapid  contractions  in  conse- 

of  their  situation  in  the  sinus,  where  the  origin  quence  of  its  affinity  to  striated  muscle.    When 

of  the  rhythmic  beat  was  located,  led  to  the  hy-  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  is  impaired,  the  car- 

potheais  that  they  phiyed  the  chief  part  in  the  diac  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  oontrao- 
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tion,  and  the  less  specialized  tonic  power  alone  Messrs.  H.  H.  Donaldson  and  Lewis  T.  Ste- 

remains.    The  intermediate  position  of  this  yensjof  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj,  have  found, 

inasde  is  also  shown  in  the  duration  of  its  vi-  from  experiments  with  digitaline  on  the  heart 

taiity  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  which  is  of  the  frog  and  the  terrapin,  that  the  drug 

loss  than  that  of  unatriped  muscle,  but  decid-  causes  a  decrease  in  the  work  done  by  the 

edly  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  striated  heart,  that  in  moderate  doses  it  increases  the 

muscles.    Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  blood-pressure,  and  that  it  causes  a  rise  of 

power  of  rhythmical  contraction  is  common  mean  blood-pressure  by  constricting  the  arte- 

to  many  different  kinds  of  muscle ;  and  as  it  rioles,  probably  through  its  action  on  the  mus- 

has  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  cular  coats. 

unstriated  muscles  than  in  others,  so  it  has  Ta^anzeff  states  that,  in  violent  breathing, 

reached  a  still  higher  stage — ^that  of  rhythm!-  partial  or  complete  inhibition  of  the  oontrac- 

cal  automatism — in  some  kinds  of  cardiac  m us-  tioas  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  take 

cle  than  in  others.    We  may,  then,  compare  place,  without,  however,  any  fall  of  arterial 

the  development  of  function  in  the  three  Idnds  pressure  resulting,  the  blood  being  forced  from 

of  muscular  tissue  as  follows :  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  neart  by  the 

Striated  muscle  of  vertebrates :  Rapidity  of  action  of  the  breathing  movements  on  the  or- 

oontraction  most  highly  developed ;  tonicity  san,  especially  on  the  right  ventricle.    He  has 

rudimentary;  rhythmic  action  still  more  mdi*  discovered  elso  that,  if  the  branches  of  the 

mentary.  vagus  going  to  the  lungs  are  cut,  and  their  oen- 

Cardiac  muscle:  Rhythmic  action  most  high-  tnd  ends  stimulated,  a  decided  reflex  action  on 

ly  developed ;  rapidity  of   contraction  well  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  is  obtained.    In 

marked ;  tonicity  well  marked.  most  cases  the  heart  was  slowed,  giving  the 

Unstriped  muscle :  Tonicity  most  highly  de«  well-known  '*  vagus-pulse,"  and  t£e  blood- 

▼eloped.;  rhythmic  action  well  marked ;  rapidi-  pressure  was  lowered ;  though  in  one  experi- 

ty  of  contraction  most  rudimentary.  ment  there  was  a  faU  of  aortic  pressure,  with- 

Stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve  was  found  out  any  change  in  either  the  force  or  the  rate 
capable  of  producing  opposite  effects  upon  the  of  the  heart  contractions, 
rhythm  of  the  heart,  either  of  slowing,  or  stand-  Gaule  has  shown  that  a  frog^s  heart,  washed 
still,  or  of  acceleration.  The  results  are  more  out  with  dilute  solution  of  common  salt  until 
constant  with  the  tortoise,  where  a  stand-still  it  ceases  to  beat,  is  rendered  capable  of  fortiber 
can  always  be  obtained,  frequently  foUowed  pulsation  when  dilute  alkaline  solutions  are 
by  acceleration,  but  not  accompanied  by  evi-  sent  through  it;  and  he  concludes  that  the  al- 
dence  of  a  primary  acceleration,  than  with  the  kali  nourishes  the  heart  Martins,  while  con- 
frog.  The  effects  are  almost  exclusively  pro-  firming  the  experiment,  dissents  from  the  con- 
duced through  the  fibers  of  the  right  vagus  elusion.  The  administration  of  the  alkali,  he 
nerve.  The  auricular  contractions  only  are  af-  finds,  leads  to  a  certain  number  of  beats,  but 
fected  by  the  stimulation,  and  this  by  being  these  soon  cease,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  dkali 
diminished  in  strength  during  its  operation,  is  then  inefficient,  while  other  liquids,  espe- 
and  increased  after  it  has  been  stopped.  Nerv-  cially  blood-serum,  lead  to  renewed  cardiac 
ous  action  has  an  effect  competent  both  to  de-  contractions.  In  his  opinion,  the  frog's  heart- 
press  and  to  exalt  the  conduction  power  of  the  muscle  has  in  itself  no  store  of  energy-yielding 
muscular  tissue  of  the  aurible,  and  that  inde-  material  which  it  can  call  upon,  bat  works  at 
pendently  of  the  action  upon  the  force  of  the  the  expense  of  food-matters  yielded  it  con- 
muscular  contractions.  It  removes  a  partial  stantly  by  the  liquid  circulating  through  it 
block,  and  enables  every  contraction  to  pass  When  the  heart,  irrigated  with  salt  solution, 
the  blocking-point  by  expediting  the  recovery  ceases  to  beat,  this  is  due  to  the  saturation  of 
of  the  conduction  power  of  the  muscle  at  that  its  tissue  with  carbon  dioxide,  while  still  some 
point,  which  would  otherwise  take  place  more  nutrient  matter  (blood)  remains  not  washed 
slowly  after  the  passage  of  each  contraction-  out  from  the  ventricular  net- work.  The  salt 
wave.  While  the  initial  effect  of  the  vagus  solution,  acting  merely  as  a  medium  for  physi- 
appears  to  be  to  depress  some  function,  its  final  cal  diffusion,  can  not  remove  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  most  enduring  power  is  to  exalt,  intensify,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  and  consequentiy  the 
and  repair  that  function.  It  may,  therefore,  heart  ceases  to  beat  while  it  still  has  some 
be  regarded  as  essentiaUy  the  trophic  nerve  of  available  food.  The  alkali,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heart.  Its  effects  on  the  contraction  force  chemically  removes  the  injurious  carbon  diox- 
and  conduction  power  of  the  cardiac  muscle  ide ;  and  the  heart  beats  for  a  short  time,  uang 
are  the  same  as  those  of  an  interrupted  current  the  food-stuff  in  the  blood  still  present  in  its 
applied  to  the  muscle  directiy,  which  is  too  meshes.  When  the  heart,  treated  with  dilute 
weak  to  cause  muscular  contractions.  Atropine  alkali,  ceased  to  beat,  new  pulsations  could 
improves  the  contraction  power,  the  rhythmi-  only  be  obtained  by  supplying  it  with  liquids 
cal  power,  and  the  conduction  power  of  the  containing  serum-albumen, 
muscle,  in  a  fixed  and  stable  manner,  but  not  Tlie  BleeiU — Several  independent  observers 
necessarily  lastingly.  Muscarine  depresses  every  describe  a  new  morphological  element  of  the 
function,  but  without  preventing  the  possibili-  blood  different  in  character  from  both  the 
ty  of  a  limited  amount  of  improvement  in  it.  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and  believed  to  be 
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the  sonroe  of  the  fibrin  which  appears  in  the  his  oonolneion :  *^  We  find  in  the  oircniation  of 
process  of  coagulation.  According  to  Bizzo-  animals  with  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  every 
zero's  account,  it  is  a  colorless  disk  or  lens-  possible  transition  between  colorless  and  col- 
shaped  body,  with  a  diameter  equal  to  from  ored  blood-corpuscles.  That  there  are  transi- 
one  quarter  to  one  half  that  of  a  red  corpusde,  tion  stages  from  the  white  to  the  colored  cells 
and  is  perfectly  destitute  of  hamoglobin.  Ha-  is  shown  by  the  course  of  development  during 
yam  and  Laker  state  that  it  is  biconcave,  Biz-  artificially  induced  blood  -  formation.'*  Mr. 
zozero  that  it  is  not;  while  Laker  and  Bizzo-  Obarles  S.  Minot  suggests,  in  ^^ Science,"  that 
zero  agree  that  it  can  not  be  considered  an  in-  the  author  has  overlooked  the  more  plausible 
termediate  stage  in  the  development  of  red  view  that  the  colored  corpuscles  are  merely 
corpuscles.  The  disks  have  also  been  examined  nuclei  and  not  completed  cells, 
by  Norris,  who  claims  to  have  described  them  Dr.  Richwd  Norris,  of  Birmingham,  £ng- 
under  the  name  of  **  invisible  corpuscles "  as  land,  claims  to  have  discovered  that  the  white 
far  back  as  1878.  Bizzozero  believes  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph  peel  ofE  the  body  of 
fibrin  is  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  these  the  cell,  setting  the  nucleus  free;  that  the  lat- 
disks|,  and  addueto  several  facts  in  support  of  ter  then  enters  the  circulation  as  a  colorless 
his  riew,  among  which  are — 1.  Liquids  which  disk  which  is  ordinarily  invisible,  and  gradual- 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  coagulation  pre-  ly  becomes  colored  by  the  endogenous  secre- 
serve  also  more  or  less  completely  these  blood-  tion  of  hedmoglobin.  He  uses  his  alleged  dis- 
plates  from  destruction.  2.  Experiments  made  oovery  to  contradict  some  of  the  established 
upon  blood  kept  within  the  uniniured  blood-  views  concerning  the  physiology  and  pathology 
vessels  showed  that  as  long  as  the  blood  re-  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  contro- 
mained  nncoagulated,  the  blood-plates  kept  verted  his  views,  and,  repeating  his  experi- 
their  shape,  while  the  rapid  coagulation  of  ments,  has  shown  that  the  methods  employed 
shed  blood  was  always  preceded  by  a  destruo-  create  the  colorless  disk  out  of  the  red  cor- 
tion  of  the  plates  and  the  formation  of  granular  puscle  by  removing,  in  one  manner  or  another, 
masses  from  them.     8.  When  a  drop  of  the  the  h»moglobin. 

blood  was  whipped  with  slender  threads  for  Regarding  the  infiuence  of  the  inorganic  con- 
about  fifty  or  fifty-five  seconds,  and  the  threads  stitnents  of  the  blood  on  the  ventricular  con- 
were  withdrawn  and  slightly  washed  with  0'76  traction,  Prof.  Sydney  Ringer  had  shown  from 
per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  containing  methyl  previous  investigations  that  the  contractility 
violet,  and  then  examined  under  the  micro-  of  the  ventride  can  not  be  supported  without 
scope  in  the  same  liquid,  they  were  found  cov-  the  presence  of  a  lime  salt  in  the  circulating 
ered  with  a  layer  of  ^^  plates,"  together  with  fiuid;  that  lime  salts  greatly  d«lay  diastolic 
some  white  corpuscles.  If  the  whipping  was  dilatation ;  and  that  this  effect  is  obviated  by 
continued  longer,  the  layer  of  plates  became  a  a  potash  salt.  He  had  further  shown  that  a 
granubir  mass  or  was  transformed  into  a  film  solution  containing  sodium  chloride  and  a  lime 
of  fibrin.  The  experimenter  was  able  to  a  cer-  salt  only  wH]  not  sustain  contractility  so  long 
tain  extent  to  watch  this  process,  the  depori-  as  a  mixture  containing  a  potash  salt  in  addi- 
tion of  the  plates,  their  fusion  into  a  granular  tion ;  and  that  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  sa- 
mass,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  fibrin,  line  solution  will  not  sustain  contractility,  nor 
by  observing  under  the  microscope  a  thread  will  sdine  solution  with  sodium  bicarbonate 
placed  in  a  slow  current  of  blood.  4.  When  and  potassium  chloride.  Yet  sodium  bicar- 
to  a  liquid  containing  fibrinogen  and  fibrino-  bonate,  or  rather  an  alkaline  state  of  the  fiuid, 
plastin  only,  some  of  the  colorless  blood-plates  does  favor  contractility.  In  one  of  the  experi- 
adhering  to  a  thread  were  added,  coagulation  ments  spontaneous  contractions  restorea  by 
tblloweoL  The  mere  presence  of  a  foreign  sodium  bicarbonate  became  even  stronger  than 
body,  as  a  thread,  was  shown  to  have  no  effect,  with  the  blood  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
It  was  shown  by  satisfactory  tests  that  the  co-  experiment.  Continuing  the  discussion  of  his 
agulation  was  not  owing  to  the  few  red  cor-  experiments,  and  seeking  for  the  reason  of  this 
puscles  which  it  was  impossible  to  wash  off  Uie  improvement,  he  observes  that  it  can  scarcely 
thread,  nor  to  leucocytes  adheringto  the  thread,  be  maintained  that  an  alkaline  fiuid  isneces- 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  colorless  sary,  since  in  another  experiment  fairly  good 

Elates  must  be  assigned  the  chief  part  in  coagu-  though  weakened  contractions  persisted  after 
ition.  A  pale  nucleated  plate,  aiffering  from  feeding  the  ventricle  with  a  neutral  solution 
the  white  corpuscles,  and  similar  in  functions  for  ninety  minutes  and  more.  More  probably, 
to  the  colorless  plate  here  described,  has  also  the  acid  developed  in  the  muscles  under  con- 
been  found  in  birds  and  amphibia.  traction  gradually  weakens,  and  at  last  sus- 
L.  0.  Woolridge,  D.  Sc.,  of  the  Leipsic  Lab-  pends  contractility.  It  is  certain  that  the  so- 
oratory,  describes  a  series  of  experiments  on  dium  bicarbonate  acts  by  virtue  of  its  alkalin- 
dog*8  blood  which  tend  to  establish  the  fact  ity,  and  not  as  a  sodium  salt,  for  the  addition 
that  lecithin,  a  body  omnipresent  in  proto-  to  the  circulating  fiuid  of  calcium  hydrate  or 
plasm,  can  bring  about  coagulation.  ammonium  carbonate  will  produce  the  same 
Feuerstack,  in  a  memoir  on  the  development  restoration  of  the  beats.  The  amount  of  con- 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  after  reviewing  the  traction,  the  duration  of  the  contraction,  the 
various  theories  on  the  subject,  announces  as  breadth  of  the  trace,  and  the  rapidity  of  diaift^ 
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tolio  dilalatioD,  depend  entirely  on  the  relative  circolar  canals.  Distnrbances  of  equilibrium 
quantity  of  the  normal  saline  constituents  of  which  have  been  noticed  by  other  observers 
the  blood.  With  calcium  chloride  added  to  after  sections  in  this  region,  but  which  were 
the  saline,  if  the  rhythmic  contractions  retain  attributed  to  other  parts,  were,  in  Bechterew^s 
their  normal  frequency,  we  get  increased  opinion,  probably  caused  by  injury  to  the  walls 
breadth  with  rounding  of  the  top  of  the  trace,  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  presence  of  bodily 
which  leads  to  fusion  of  the  beats,  and  the  trace  equilibrium  is  brought  about,  according  to  this 
rises  high  above  the  top  of  the  base-line.  The  observer,  by  the  action  of  three  peripheral  equi- 
effect  of  adding  potash  salt  to  the  drculatinff  librium  organs ;  viz.,  the  semicircular  canals, 
fluid  is  to  remove  lime  effects  and  restore  gooa  the  gray  matter  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
normal  conditions.  If  the  contractions  are  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla.  Each  of  these 
less  frequent,  or  occur  only  with  an  excitation,  organs,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  is  not  only 
the  calcmm  chloride,  like  other  lime  salts,  at  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  through  which 
first  broadens  the  trace,  rounding  its  top,  and  it  acts  on  the  muscles,  but  is  closely  related 
then  greatly  retards  diastolic  dilatation.  Potas-  also  to  one  of  the  higher  sense  organs  :  the 
slum  chloride  obviates  these  effects.  The  ef-  olivary  bodies,  to  the  skin ;  the  semicircular 
fects  may  be  modified  by  introducing  potas-  canals,  to  the  ear ;  and  the  gray  matter  of  the 
slum  bicarbonate,  or  by  varying  the  amount  of  third  ventricle,  to  the  eye.  The  intimate  con- 
oalcium  chloride  in  the  circulating  fiuid;  but  nection  existing  between  the  organs  of  sight 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  and  equilibrium  is  known  to  all ;  and  this  con- 
no  quantity  of  cfdcinm  chloride  is  capable  of  nection  depends  not  so  much  on  the  visual  sen- 
retarding  diastolic  dilatation.  sations  as  on  the  position  of  the  eyeballs.    In- 

Tlie  Ner? 0U  SystMib — From  observations  made  jury  to  the  center  in  the  third  ventricle  was 

upon  dogs,  to  determine  the  connection  of  the  always  followed  by  marked  changes  in  the  di- 

semicircular  canals  with  the  function  of  equili-  rection  of  the '  axes  of  the  eyeballs ;  and  the 

bration,  Bechterew  has  concluded  that  unilat-  author  sugrgests  that  changes  in  the  position  of 

eral  section  is  followed  by  forced  movements  the  eyeballs  may,  in  their  turn,  act  as  mechani- 

of  rotation  around  the  axis  of  the  body,  with  oal  stimulus  to  this  center, 

deviation  of  the  eyes,  nystagmus,  etc.,  which  Experiments  on  dogs  by  Bochfontdne  go  to 

movements  are  at  first  constant,  but  occur  later  confirm  the  view  of  Flourens,  ascribing  viea- 

in  paroxysms  separated  by  periods  of  rest,  rious  functions  to  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms.  At  one  time  electrical  stimulation  of  a  particu- 

the  animal  assumes  a  constrained  position,  ly-  lar  surface  area,  a,  may,  for  example,  be  fol- 

ing  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  section,  lowed  by  a  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  rolling  movements  finally  cease,  but  the  or  by  some  definite  movement  of  a  limb,  while 

tendency  to  exhibit  circus  movements  toward  the  same  stimulus,  applied  to  other  regions  of 

the  injured  side  continues,  while  the  animal  is  the  cerebral  surface,  has  no  such  consequences, 

deficient  in  power  to  maintain  its  balance  on  In  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  region 

its  feet.    These  symptoms  are  refiex,  for  they  a  will,  however,  cease  to  react  to  stimuli,  while 

are  still  exhibited  after  removal  of  the  cerebral  some  other  area,  b,  previously  inexcitable,  be- 

hemispheres,  or  in  narcosis ;  but  they  are  more  comes  irritable,  and  its  stimulation  is  followed 

marked  when  the  hemispheres  are  present,  by  the  same  phenomena  as  resulted  from  the 

Section  of  both  auditory  nerves  is  accompanied  stimulation  of  a,    Bochfontaine  suggests  that 

by  marked  deficiency  of  the  power  of  main-  the  gray  rind  is  itself  not  capable  of  electrical 

taining  equilibrium,  so  that  the  animal  can  excitation,  and  that  the  result  is  always  due 

neither  stand  nor  walk.    The  forced  move-  to  direct  stimulation  of  subjacent  medullated 

ments  when  only  one  nerve  is  cut  are  due  to  nerve-fibers.    A  bundle  of  such  fibers,  all  with 

the  disharmony  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  same  peripheral  connection,  may  subdivide 

the  normal  semicircular-canal  sensations  on  in  the  brain,  and  end  in  three  or  four  different 

one  side  and  their  absence  on  the  other.    The  regions  of  its  surface. 

balance  is  destroyed,  and  vertigo  results.  The  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Sharkey,  of  St.  Thomas 
well-known  action  of  auditory  impressions  in  Hospital,  London,  has  described  a  number  of 
infiuencing  movements,  as  in  dancing  and  cases  within  his  practice  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
marching,  is  thought,  from  these  experiments,  ject  of  cerebral  localizations,  in  the  liffht  of 
to  occur  through  the  semicircular  canals.  which  he  makes  ^e  statement  that  although 

In  subsequent  experiments  Bechterew  found  there  may  be  slight  differences  of  opinion  as 

that  the  central  gray  substance  of  the  third  ven-  to  the  exact  limitation  of  the  cortical  centers, 

tride  forms  an  organ  of  equilibration  in  the  recorded  cases  present  a  striking  agreement 

same  sense  as  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  with  regard  to  the  most  important  facts.    The 

olivary  bodies.    Having  prepared  hif  subject  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  warranted  from 

so  that  a  section  could  be  made  of  the  gray  our  present  experience  are :  1.  That  there  are 

matter  in  any  desired  direction,  he  found  that  cortical  centers,  and  that  they  are  situated  in 

ii^ury  to  any  portion  of  chat  substance  in  the  the  two  ascending  central  convolutions,  and 

third  ventricle  was  always  followed  by  dis-  in  the  convolutions  adjacent  to  them  on  the 

tnrbances  of  equilibrium  similar,  in  a  general  internal  aspect  of  the  hemispheres.    2.  That 

i^ay,  to  those  caused  by  section  of  the  semi-  the  centers  for  the  arm,  leg,  and  face  are  more 
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or  less  anatomically  distinct.    8.  That  the  cen-  with  these  have  been  reached  by  Baccola  of 

ters  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  tongae  Turin. 

are  situated  in  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  Dlgcstioii.  —  Herzen,  investigating  the  fono- 

ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  that  in  most  tions  of  the  spleen,  has  brought  forward  a  the- 

persons  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  fron-  ory  by  which  the  apparently  contradictory  con- 

tal  convolution,  and  its  junction  with  the  as-  elusions  of  Schiff  and  Heidenhain  may  be  rec- 

ceuding  frontal  in  the  left  hemisphere,  are  onciled.    Schiff  was  led  to  believe  Uiat  after 

specially  connected  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  removal  of  the  spleen,  the  pancreatic  secretion 

4.  That  the  centers  for  the  arm  are  situated  in  lost  its  power  of  digesting  proteids,  and  con- 

the  middle  portion  of  both  ascending  convolu-  eluded  that,  though  the  spleen  did  not  itself 

tions,  aod  that  they  extend  into  the  upper  third  make  the  proteolytic  ferment,  it  furnished  to 

of  these  convolutions  to  a  distance  which  is  at  the  blood  something  essential  to  the  formation 

present  uncertain.    5.  That  the  centers  for  the  of  it  in  the  pancreas.    Heidenhain  showed,  in 

leg  occupy  the  upper  extremities  of  the  two  1875,  that  a  substance  (zymogen)  capable  of 

ascending  convolutions  and  the  parts  continu-  yielding  proteolytic  ferment  accumulated  in 

ous  with  them  on  the  Internal  aspect  of  the  the  pancreas  quite  independently  of  the  pres- 

hemispheres.  ence  or  absence  of  the  spleen.    Herzen  has 

W.  Kahne,  having  made  observations  of  the  found  that,  after  removal  of  the  spleen,  the  pan- 
motor-nerve  endings  on  a  considerable  number  creas  may  still  heap  up  zymogen  {tryp9ogen\ 
of  vertebrates,  has  given  descriptions  of  the  but  that  this  is  not  under  such  circumstances 
manifold  forms  of  the  terminal  ramifications  transformed  into  a  proteolytic  ferment  (tryp- 
of  the  axis-cylinder  in  various  species.  By  a  tin),  as  it  is  normally  when  the  spleen  is  pres- 
specid  method  of  treatment  he  brings  the  axial-  ent,  and  in  physiological  activity.  Hence,  after 
tree  (Axialbaum),  as  he  styles  it,  into  a  visible  splenotomy,  or  in  cases  of  serious  splenetic  dis- 
Btate  while  preserving  its  natural  form,  when  ease,  the  digestion  of  albuminous  substances  is 
the  motor-plates  can  be  seen  with  surprising  greatly  impaired. 

distinctness.  He  has  also  devised  a  new  method  Winogradow  has  described  the  results  of 

for  isolating  the  end-plates,  when  the  real  ar-  spleen  extirpation  as  manifested  in  the  blood, 

borization  ia  revealed,  quite  different  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  bone-marrow  of  dogs, 

apparent  arborization  before  isolation.    The  several  of  which  were  kept  alive,  in  gc^ 

ramifications  are  composed  of  the  axis-cylin-  health,  for  more  than  two  years  after  the  sple- 

der,  and  a  sheath  of  substance  which  Euhne  notomy.    The  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a 

calls  the  stroma,  separating  the  axis-cylinder  cubic  metre  of  blood  always  falls  in  a  short 

f^om  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  motor-  time  after  the  operation  till,  in  from  150  to  200 

plate.     The  terminal  ramifications  in  JSana  days,  it  is  less  than  half  the  normal  number, 

(the  frog)  are  formed,  according  to  Trinchese,  After  twelve  months  there  begins  a  gradually 

of  HtUe  disks,  placed  at  more  or  less  regular  increasing  proportion  of  abnormally  small  red 

distances  from  one  another,  and  separated  by  corpuscles,  while  those  of  exceptionally  large 

a  homogeneous  intermediate  substance.    From  size,  some  of  which  are  always  found  in  nor- 

these  ramifications  on  the  side  toward  the  mal  dog- s  blood,  entirely  disappear.    The  white 

muscles,  run  out  numerous  very  fine  filaments,  corpuscles  show    no   morphological  change ; 

The  "  longitudinal  stris  "  of  the  muscle  have  their  absolute  number  is  sometimes  increai^, 

a  similar  structure  to  that  of  the  axis-cylinder,  sometimes  diminished.    In  one  case,  after  132 

being  formed  of  disks  united  by  clear  inter-  days,  most  of  the  lymphatic  glands  were  found 

mediate  substance;  and  the  disks  are  united  enlarged,  softer  than  the  normal,  and  red  on 

by  lateral  filaments  with  one  another.  section,  especially  in  the  cortical  layer,  the 

Beaunis  has  described  the  results  of  obser-  color  depending  mainly  on  red  blood-corpus- 

vations  made  upon  himself  with  regard  to  the  cles  which  were  abundant  in  the  lymph-chan- 

time  that  elapses  between  the  stimulation  of  nels  of  the  gland,  but  being  partly  due  to  de- 

the  sense  of  smell  and  the  giving  of  the  signal  posits  of  brownish-red  pigment,  the  detrittta  of 

indicating  the  perception  of  the  sensation.    He  broken-down  corpuscles    The  marrow  in  the 

finds  that  stimuli  like  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  central  cavity  of  nearly  all  the  long  bones 

which  excite  not  merely  fibers  of  the  gustatory  was  red-colored,  the  coloration  being  due  to 

nerve,  but  also  nerves  of  common  sensation,  red  corpuscles  lying  outside  the  blood-vessels 

have  a  shorter  reaction  time  than  stimuli  which  in  the  spaces  of  the  proper  marrow-tissues, 

act  only  or  mainlyon  the  nerve-fibers  concerned  I^ter,  similar  but  less  marked   divergences 

with  the  sense  of  smell  proper.    In  the  cases  from  the  normal^moture  were  found  in  both 

of  camphor,  a$>afoBtida,  ammonium  sulphide,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  bone-marrow, 

chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  valerian,  mint.  Transfusion  of  the  blood  of  a  dog  which  had 

and  carbolic  acid,  the  reaction  time  increases  undergone   splenotomy  produced  similar  ef- 

in  the  order  of  the  names  from  '50  to  *67  of  a  fects  in  the  lymph-glands  and  bone-marrow  of 

second.    The  moment  of  olfactory  perception  another  dog. 

of  musk  could  not  be  determined.    The  time  Messrs.  R.  H.  Chittenden  and  J.  S.  Ely  have 

of  reaction  appears  to  be  longer  in  the  case  of  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the 

this  sense  than  in  those  of  touch,  sight,  or  amountofalkali  present  in  normal  mixed  hnman 

hearing.     Results   in  the  main  concordant  saliva,  and  whether  the  alkalinity  is  subject  to 
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yariation  in  different  persons  and  at  different 

time^ and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  any  connec-  g^^'^  *iiIfbJS?ViiiT.;d  toiv.v.::;. •;.;;.:::::::::  2* 

tion  between  yanations  of  alkalinity  and  the  Weii-done  boUed  beei  shaved  floe 8 

diastatio  action  of  saliva.    More  than  fifty  spe-  5^i^« '^{^  ^^^4  S°« ! 

oimensof  the  saliva  of  fourteen  persons  were  £wl°^^o^^.'?!^'•^.^^■:::::::::^  I 

examined.    The  average  alkalinity  of  the  sam-  Bawesi ^ 

pies  expressed  in  the  form  of  sodinm  oarbon-  ^'•P**^ • 

ate  was  *080  per  cent    The  average  diastatio       In  the  experiments  with  milk,  a  quantity 

action  of  fifty-four  samples  expressed  in  the  was  given,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  which 

percentage  of  sugar  formed  from  the  starch  would  correspond  with  that  contained  in  100 

was  42*82  per  cent.    An  examination  of  the  grammes  of  beef .   This  with  cow's  milk  was  602 

individual  results  obtained  showed  several  in-  cubic  centimetres.    That  quantity  of  the  raw 

teresting  facts,  which  may  be  summarised  as  milk  was  digested  in  8^  hours ;  of  boiled  milk 

follows:   1.  Saliva  from  different  individuals  in  4  hours;  of  sour  milk  in  8  hours ;  67&ao. 

may  show  a  constant  difference  in  alkalinity,  of  skimmed  cow's  milk,  were  digested  in  8^ 

although  in  the  minority  of  oases  the  alkalinity  hours ;  666  c.  c.  of  raw  goat's  milk  in  84-  hours, 
varies  only  within  narrow  limits ;  2.  Saliva  s&-       He  Fkydelogy  sf  Ytln. — Prof.  T.   Wesley 

oreted  by  the  same  individual  at  different  times  MiUs,  of  McGill  University,  has  published  the 

has  within  certain  limits  a  constant  degree  of  results  of  examinations  which  he  has  made  with 

alkalinity ;  8.  While  saliva  from  different  indi-  the  laryngoscope  and  tested  by  autokuryngo- 

viduals  shows  in  several  oases  a  decided  and  scopy  upon  certain  controverted  queetions  of 

constant  difference  in  alkalinity,  there  is  no  cor-  the  physiology  of  the  voice.    The  questions  em« 

responding  difference  in  diastatio  action  which  braoe  the  functions  of  the  epiglottis  in  changes 

is  at  all  constant.    We  are  thus  forced  to  the  of  pitch  and  of  quality,  the  influence  of  the 

conclusion  that  the  variations  of  alkalinity  are  trachea  and  of  the  supraxglottic  chambers  on 

within  too  narrow  limits  to  exercise  any  ap-  pitch,  the  falsetto  voice,  and  the  registers  of 

preciable  influence  on  the  diastado  action  of  the  singing  voice.    On  the  flrst  point  Mr.  Wal- 

the  saliva.  ton  has  maintained,  in  a  paper  published  in 

B^champ  has  investigated  the  origin  of  the  1878,  that  **  the  epiglottis  was  seen  to  take 
power  possessed  by  human  saliva  of  saccharify-  different  pK)6itions  in  changes  of  pitch,  quality, 
ing  starch-paste—a  power  which  the  saliva  of  and  intensity."  Prof.  Mills,  remarking  that  this 
many  aninuds,  including  even  such  hwbivores  author  and  others  have  made  the  mistidce  of 
as  the  horse,  has  not.  He  concludes  that  it  is  considering  the  movements  of  the  epiglottis  as 
not  due,  as  some  have  thought,  to  chance  germs  essential  when  they  are  only  incidental,  con- 
which  have  entered  the  mouth  from  the  at-  dudes  from  his  own  observations  that  *^  the 
mosphere,  but  to  a  special  ferment  more  active  epiglottis  may  act  like  a  resonator,  and  proba- 
than  diastase,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  bly  is  one  in  some  degree ;  that  by  its  move- 
action  on  the  pure  secreted  saliva  of  specific  ments  it  is  a  modifier  of  the  quality  of  sounds, 
microscopic  organisms  living  in  the  salivary  but  not  appreciably  of  their  pitch ;  but  that 
glands  and  in  the  month-cavity  of  man.  The  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  mere  presence 
pure  parotid  saliva  of  horse  or  dog  does  not  of  the  epiglottis  independently  of  its  partion- 
convert  starch-paste  into  copper-oxide-rednc-  lar  movements  may  iufiuence  these  qualities  of 
ing  substances,  nor  does  it  acquire  this  power  sound  is  not  as  yet  determined  in  the  human 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  gently  warmed  subject."  Oonceming  the  influence  of  the 
with  scrapings  from  the  tongues  of  those  an-  trachea  on  pitch,  **  it  is  a  matter  of  common- 
imals ;  but  it  becomes  very  efficacious  when  est  observation,  that  above  a  certain  point  in 
scrapings  fi*om  the  inside  of  the  human  mouth  the  scale  (which  latter  varies  with  sex,  age, 
are  added  to  it.  and  the  individual),  the  larynx  rises  or  fidls 

E.  Jessen  has  made  investigations  respect-  according  as  the  pitch  is  above  or  below  this 
ing  the  time  required  to  digest  meat  and  milk  fixed  point,  which  has  been  named  the  ^station- 
prepared  in  different  ways :  1.  With  artificial  note.' "  It  appears  from  the  experiments  that, 
gastric  juice.  Of  twenty-five  grammes  of  beef  while  the  breath-pressure  is  almost  if  not  quite 
in  each  condition,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the 
hours :  5(  grammes  of  the  raw,  from  9i  to  9f  larynx  and  trachea,  it  does  not  explain  their 
grammes  of  the  half-cooked,  and  from  17  to  18  fall  below  the  position  for  the  ^*  station-note  " ; 
grammes  of  the  well-done  beef  remained  undis-  and  for  the  efficient  action  of  the  arytenoid 
solved.  2.  In  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  The  raw  and  cricoid  cartilages  in  particular,  and  to 
meat  was  also  digested  more  quickly  than  effect  a  state  of  support  and  tension  generally 
boiled  or  roasted  meat,  the  time  required  for  in  the  larynx,  certain  muscles,  including  the 
raw  beef  being  from  5*3  to  6*6  hours.  8.  Ex-  thyro-hyoid,  tiie  palatopharyngeus,  and  the  in- 
periments  were  made  upon  man  by  introducing  ferior  constrictor,  act  in  harmony.  Helmholts 
100  grammes  of  meat  and  800  c.  c.  of  water  gives  no  favor  to  the  view  that  the  supra- 
into  an  empty  stomach,  pumping  out  the  con-  glottic  air-chambers  can  alter  materially  the 
tents  of  the  stomach  after  a  time,  and  examin-  tones  of  the  vocal  cords.  Notwithstanding 
ing  them  with  a  microscope.  The  time  required  this  authority,  and  a  few  experiments  that  are 
for  complete  digestion  was  as  follows :  cited  as  bearing  apparently  against  his  view, 
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Prof.  Mills  holds  that  these  chambers  do  liills  accepts  the  division  and  definitions,  as  to 
oonataDtJj  exercise  an  important  infiaence  on  essential  points,  after  having  tested  them  on 
pitch,  and  supports  his  position  by  citing  ob-  fifby  sul^ects.  In  conclusion,  he  suggests  that 
servations  or  experiments  which  almost  anj  most  writers  on  the  physiology  of  voice  appear 
one  may  test  for  himself.  Thus,  while  all  the  to  have  attached  too  Uttle  importance  to  the 
other  conditions  are  unchanged,  by  passing  wind-force  apparatus  and  its  action.  Every 
suddenly  from  the  arrangement  of  the  snpra-  trained  singer  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
glottic  parts  suited  to  the  utterance  of  o  (as  correct  breathing  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  im- 
in  "  note  **)  to  that  form  of  the  parts  requisite  to  portant  in  healthy  and  efficient  vocalization, 
sound  e  (as  in  **  me  "),  a  change  of  pitch  will  be  The  chest  production,  the  head- voice  so  called 
noticed  which  the  most  undiacriminating  ear  of  males  and  high  falsetto,  cause  in  the  subject 
can  not  fail  to  appreciate.  The  same  experi-  sensations  very  different,  part  of  which  are 
ment  mi^  be  repeated  in  view  of  the  laryngeal  referable  to  the  larynx  and  to  the  wind  appa- 
niirror,  when  a  change  of  pitch  will  be  made  ratus.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  more 
without  any  noticeable  change  in  the  glottic  breath-force  is  required  to  produce  a  chest- 
appearance.  Again,  if  the  vowel  a  (as  in  ^^  say")  tone  than  ahead-tone  of  the  same  pitch,  and 
be  sung  at  about  the  pitch  of  common  conver-  less  for  the  corresponding  falsetto  than  for  the 
sation,  or  rather  higher,  and  a  musical  instru-  head-tone.  But  that  there  is  some  difference 
ment  sound  the  note  which  seems  best  in  ac-  in  the  manner  of  blowing  that  is  essential  to  a 
cord  with  it,  a  departure  from  the  note  by  good  achievement  in  these  different  produc- 
even  half  a  tone  will  be^ound  to  alter  slight-  tions  is  capable  of  proof  by  experiment  on 
ly  the  sound  of  the  vowel.    Hence,  in  account-  one's  own  person. 

ing  for  pitch  we  must  take  into  consideration  Faraatta  ef  Drau — To  determine  in  what  part 
the  condition  of  the  supra-glottic  apparatus  as  of  the  animal  organism  urea  is  formed,  W.  von 
well  as  the  behavior  of  the  larynx.  The  term  Schroeder  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  in 
falsetto  voice  is  used  to  designate  a  certain  which  blood  was  caused  to  circulate  through 
quality  of  the  voice  not  distinguished  from  the  living  organs,  the  amount  of  .urea  contained 
natural  voice  by  any  fixed  line,  but  overlapping  being  determined  both  before  and  after  its  pas- 
with  it  through  a  series  of  notes  that  can  be  sage.  An  experiment  on  a  dog  after  the  kid- 
produced  by  either.  The  essential  conditions  neys  had  been  extirpated  showed  that  urea 
m  the  production  of  this  quality  are  closure  of  still  accumulated  in  the  blood.  Ammonium 
the  glottis  posteriorly  to  a  variable  extent,  de-  carbonate  was  added  to  a  specimen  of  blood, 

Sending  largely  on  the  pitch,  but  somewhat  which  was  then  passed  through  an  ox-kidney, 

ifferent in  extent  in  different  individuals;  the  but  afterward  showed  no  increase  in  urea, 

force  of  the  blast ;  and  the  manner  of  blow-  like  experiments  with  dogs^  kidneys  gave  the 

ing.    Variable  conditions  are  the  compass  of  •  same  result    Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the 

the  falsetto;  the  extent  to  which  the  vocal  kidneys  are  incapable  of  converting  anmio- 

bands  approximate  posteriorly,  and  especially  ninm  carbonate  into  urea.    Experiments  were 

anteriorly ;  and  the  perfection  with  which  the  also  made  with  the  livers  of  dead  dogs  into 

vibration  of  the  segmented  portion  of  the  vo-  which  blood  was  injected  by  the  portal  vein 

cal  cords  can  be  effected.     Almost  precisely  and  taken  out  f^om  the  vena  cava  above  the 

the  same  conditions  apply  to  the  head- voice  diaphragm.   In  one  experiment,  blood  to  which 

production  in  females.    A  vocal  register  is  de-  ammonium  carbonate  had  been  added  cou" 

fined  by  Garcia  as  '^a  series  of  consecutive  and  tained  before  injection  '0442  per  cent,  of  urea, 

homogeneous  sounds,  rising  from  the  grave  to  after  the  injection  '0812  per  cent. ;  in  another 

the  acute,  produced  by  the  development  of  the  experiment  the  increase  was  from  *0588  to 

same  mechanical  principle,  the  nature  of  which  *125S  per  cent.,  the  solid  matter  in  these  cases 

essentially  differs  from  any  other  series  of  having  only  slightly  increased.    Blood  without 

sounds  equally  consecutive  and  homogeneous  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  was  then 

produced  by  another  mechanical  principle."  passed  through  the  liver  of  a  hungry  dog,  and 

Garcia  and  Madame  Seller  divide  the  registers  through  that  of  one  killed  during  the  process 

into  the  chest  and  the  head  register,  with  the  of  digestion.    No  perceptible  increase  m  urea 

falsetto  interposed  between  them.     Madame  was  noticeable  in  the  former  case,  while  in  the 

Seller  makes  a  further  division,  and  physio-  latter  the  content  of  urea  rose  from  "0499  to 

logically  describes  the  registers  as  follows:  '0686,  showing  that  the  liver  is  able  to  produce 

a.  The  first  chest-register,  in  which  the  whole  urea  from  some  substance  formed  in  digestion, 

glottis  is  moved  by  loose  vibrations;  h.  The  The  method  of  the  formation  of  urea  from 

second  chest-register,  in  which  the  vocal  liga-  ammonium  carbonate.  Von  Schroeder  holds  to 

ments  alone  act ;  c.  The  first  falsetto,  in  which  be  by  the  loss  of  water, 

the  edges  alone  of  the  vocal  cords  vibrate,  but  Further  light  has  been  thrown  upon  tiie 

the  whole  glottis  is  in  action ;  d.  The  second  formation  of  urea  in  the  body  by  the  researches 

falsetto,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  of  E.  Salkowski  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of 

only  are  used,  and  the  vocal  ligaments  alone  several  amido  acids.    The  sodium  salt  of  me- 

are  in  action ;  and,  e.  The  head-tones,  in  which  tamido-benzoic  acid  was  given  to  rabbits  and 

the  edges  alone  are  vibrating  while  the  liga-  dogs  in  quantities  oftwo  to  ten  grammes  a  day. 

ments  are  partially  dosed  posteriorly.    Prof.  In  the  urine  of  the  rabbits  6  per  cent,  was  ob- 
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tained  as  nramido-benzoio  acid,  and  in  tbat  of  tbe  '*  Blood  *' ;  Gaskell  on  the  *'  Fnnction  of 
the  dogs  nearly  20  per  cent.  Thus  is  rendered  tbe  Cardiac  Tissae  " ;  Hnddicombe  on  ^^  Respi- 
probaUe  another  example  of  a  synthesis  by  the  ration  " ;  Bndwin  on  tbe  **  Supposed  Poison- 
addition  of  cyanic  acid  within  the  animal  body,  ons  Alkaloid  in  Human  Saliva  '^  (in  which  he 
since  nnder  the  conditions  which  there  prevail  contradicts  some  conclusions  of  Gaatier) ;  Gar- 
no  other  mode  of  formation  for  aramido  adds  rod  and  Cook  on  '^  Uric  Add  " ;  Stone  on 
is  yet  known.  To  ascertain  in  which  organ  the  *'  Influence  of  High  Temperature  on  the 
uramido-benzoic  acid  is  formed,  Salkowski  ex-  Electrical  Resistance  of  the  Human  Body  ^ ; 
perimented  upon  a  rabbit  from  which  the  kid-  L.  Brunton  on  the  '^  Nature  of  Inhibition,  and 
neya  had  been  extirpated,  and  found  the  acid  the  Action  of  Drugs  on  it  '* ;  Poulton  on  the 
in  the  blood,  liver,  and  muscles.  Ligaturing  ^'Origin  of  Taste-Bulbs";  Stone  on  ^*  Singing, 
the  ureters  caused  no  increase  in  the  amount  Speaking,  and  Stammering  " ;  Brown  on  *^Pho- 
of  acid  found.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  tography  of  the  Larynx  and  Soft  Palate " ; 
uramido-benzoic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  kid-  Blomfield,  Dowdeswell.  and  Wiltshire,  on  the 
neys,  and,  since  Von  Schroeder  has  found  that  **  Reproductive  Organs  " ;  Ringer  on  the  *^  £f- 
ammonium  carbonate  is  converted  into  urea  in  fects  of  Dilution  and  Concentration  on  the 
tbe  Uver,  it  is  probable  that  the  former  process  Action  of  Poisons  " ;  Lauder  Brunton  on  the 
is  also  carried  on  there.  "  Temperature-Modifications  of  the  Action  of 

FkyMoglMl  litentutt — The  yearns  list  of  Drugs";  Dowdeswell  on  the  "  Action  of  Pa- 
new  publications  is  not  distinguished  by  the  paine  with  reference  to  tbe  Occurrence  of  HI- 
presence  of  any  book  of  great  importance  in  cro-Organisms  in  the  Blood  '* :  Ringer  and 
physiology.  A  considerable  number  of  vol-  Sainsbury  on  the  "  Action  of  Cnloral.  Opium, 
umes  and  papers  have  appeared,  particularly  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and  Barium  Chloride  " ; 
in  Grermany,  where  this  work  has  been  most  Williams  on  *^  Experiments  upon  Bacteria 
industriou^y  carried  on,  embodying  the  results  with  Disinfectants  " ;  Klein  and  Ray  Lankester 
of  special  studies,  but  little  is  to  be  found  in  on  '*  Bacteria  " ;  Crooke  on  *^  Bacilli  in  Scarlet 
them  that  adds  materially  to  our  knowledge  Fever  " ;  and  by  Cheyne,  West,  Gibbes,  Smith, 
of  general  principles,  or  points  to  any  startling  Williams,  Green,  and  Dreshfield,  on  the  ^'  Ba- 
discovery.  cillus   of  Tubercle."     New   a^aratns    have 

Among  the  American  publications  of  more  been  described  by  Shenstone,  Vacher,  Glaze- 
general  interest  are  Brubaker's  "Text-Book  brook,  Thelfall,  and  Warner, 
of  Physiology  " ;  a  translation,  by  Meade  Smith,  The  German  list  includes  four  hundred  and 
of  L.  Hermann's  "  Experimental  Pbarmacolo-  thirteen  titles,  and  a  small  number  of  papers 
gy " ;  and  Dr.  Gradle^s  (Chicago)  treatise  on  in  French  are  registered. 
"  Bacteria  and  the  Gterm-Theory  of  Disease.^*  PITA*  The  pita-plant  differs  from  an  aloe 
Mallet  has  published  a  paper  on  the  "Deter-  'proper  (the  European  aloe  belongs  to  the  lily 
mination  of  Organic  Matter  in  Potable  Water."  family),  and  also  from  the  cactus,  with  both 
White  has  discussed  the  question,  "Is  the  Blood  of  which  it  has  been  confounded.  Richard 
a  Living  Fluid  f "  R.  8.  Henry  has  reported  Whiteing  speaks  of  the  planters  of  Mauritius 
upon  his  new  studies  in  the  "  Crystallization  of  cultivating  it  for  its  valuable  fiber,  and  names 
Hsdmoglobin."  Chittenden  and  Ely  have  in-  it  a  species  of  &\oe  (Aloe  Hezieana);  and  Dr. 
vestigated  the  "  Alkalinity  and  Diastatic  Ac-  Trowbridge,  United  States  consul  at  Vera 
tion  of  Human  Saliva."  We  notice  also  mono-  Cruz  in  1880,  said,  in  speaking  of  a  variety  of 
graphs,  all  embodying  the  results  of  experi-  this  plant,  if  not  actually  the  same  species: 
mentation,  by  M.  L.  Holbrook  on  the  "Ter-  "There  is  a  species  of  cactus  here  commonly 
mination  of  Nerves  in  the  Liver  " ;  Minor  on  called  *  pita,'  some  of  the  fibers  of  which  are 
"  A  Case  of  Color-Blindness  for  Green  "  ;  sixteen  feet  long.  It  is  strong  and  silky,  and 
Muybridge  on  tbe  "  Attitude  of  Animals  in  Lo-  capable  of  being  drawn  into  threads,  from 
comotion";  Mitchell  and  Reichert  on  the  which  gossamer  webs  might  be  woven.  In 
"  Venom  of  Serpents " ;  and  Sternberg  on  the  fact,  a  few  months  ago,  a  Vera  Cruzan  sent 
"  Germicide  Value  of  Certain  Therapeutic  some  of  the  fiber  to  England,  and  had  a  few 
Agents,  and  on  the  Micrococcus  of  Gonorrhceal  handkerchiefs  made,  which  were  extremely 
Pus."  beautiful,  and  appeared  more  like  silver  tissue 

The  English  list  fhmishes  a  fourth  edition  than  linen,  and  were  quite  strong."    Pita  is 

of  Dr.  Michael  Foster's  "  Text-Book  " ;  a  trans-  generally  known  as  the  American    aloe  or 

lation,  by  McAlister,  of  Ziegler's  "Text-Book  agave-plant  (Agtwe  Amerieana).    It  belongs  to 

of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis";  the  amaryllis  family,  and  has  been  put  to  a 

Coats's  "  Manual  of  Pathology  " ;  Klein's  "  His-  great  variety  of  uses  in  Southern  Mexico  and 

tology  " ;  Malley's  "  Microphotography  " ;  stud-  5ie  several  republics  of  Central  America.    The 

ies  by  Wells   on  "  Indian    Snake-Poisons " ;  dried  flower-stems  have  been  extensively  util- 

Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warrington  on  the  chem-  ized  to  make  thatched  roofs  for  tropical  houses, 

istry  of  the  "  Fairy  Rings  " ;  Pavy,  Johnson,  tibe  strength  of  the  fiber  giving  to  such  roofing 

Rolfe,  and  Oliver,  on  "  Urinary  Tests  and  Tests  a  wonderful  durability.    The  sap  of  the  leaves 

for  Albumen  " ;  Elsberg,  Bower,  and  Gardiner,  of  one  species  of  the  American  aloe  (coarser 

on  "  Protoplasm  " ;  Geddes  on  the  "  Cell  The-  than  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  art!- 

ory  " ;  Harris,  Norris,  and  Ray  Lankester,  on  de)  becomes,  when  fermented,  the  well-known 


Heiican  drinic,  pulgiu,  and,  when  diatllled,  the    tbe  threads  of  rilk  Bpnn  bj  the  Bilk-worm. 

jileasaot  bat  deceptiTe  vino  meteal.    The  nber.    The  writer  of  this  was  shotrn  the  two  under 

which  ii  the  most  valaable  and  wonderfal    a  powerful  microscope  at  Lyons,  Franoe,  and 

qnalitj  of  the  pita-plant,  baa  t>een  estensivel;    heard  many  eiclamatioDB  of  BuroriHe  bj  mann- 

osed  bythenatiFeafor8hoe-Btringa.hainiiiackB,    lactarers  at  the  unexpected  result;  and  in  dia- 

Aod  cordage.    It  extends  the  entire  length  of    covering  also  that  pita-fiber  did  not  loae  its 

Btrength  when  reduced  to  tbe  floss  state.    Ex* 

perimenta  have  been  made  in  weaving  thia 

fiber  when  fioaaed,  with  cotton,  wool,  or  mlk; 

and  it  has  been  fonnd  that  this  can  be  done 

advantageooal;  with  each  of  them.    As  the 

tita-fiber  posseasea  a  silky  gloas  of  its  own,  it 
as   been  thought  bj   manatactarera  that  it 
would  be  fonnd  valuable  to  mix  *ith  silk,  es- 
pedallf  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  fabrica 
where  weight,  strength,  dnrability,  and  flniab 
are  required.    It  is  the  strongest  vegetable 
fiber  known.    Conipaniea  have  been  organtied 
in  New  York  recently  to  reduce  this  pita-plant 
into  fiber,  and  to  introduce  machinery  to  thia 
end.    One  company  has  pat  np  a  factory  dar- 
ing the  paat  year  on  Blactc  river,  Hondnrsa,  a 
abort  diatance  from  the  port  of  Iliriona.    Near 
this  point  and  along  this  river  are  eitennve 
fields  of  pita.    The  company's  works  comprise 
a  aaw-miiL  ahopa,  other  boiidinga,  steam-power, 
and  a  small  ateam-tug  on  the  river  to  tow  pita 
to  tbe  factory,  and  it  is  now  testing  vanona 
machinea,  recently  invented.     A  wide  field 
aeems  here  to  open  itself  to  tbe  inventor. 
the  leaf,  and  has  been  extracted  by  first  pound-    Years  of  patient  work  of  inventive  braiua  were 
ing  the  leaf  on  a  rock,  then  exposing  it  to  the    required  before  proper  machinery  was  per- 
raya  of  the  Bun,  whereby  the  bark  of  the  lenf    fected  to  produce  raml-fiber  from  the  stalk ; 
bMame  ommhled,  and  a  second  pounding,  fol-    and  some  waiting  may  still  be  necessary  before 
lowed  by  combing,  produced  the  dean  fiber,    a  practical  machine  shall  be  completed,  capable 
TMh  prooeas  is  neceasarily  alow  and  expensive,  .  of  rednclng  the  green  leaf  of  the  pita- plant  to 
whiob  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  nse  made    a  marketable  product. 

of  this  fiber  has  been  entirely  confined  to  the        POBCDiinr.    This  name  is  said  to  have  been 
tropioal  oonntriea  prodadng  iL  given  by  Gnropeans  to  the  finest  wares  of 

The  pita-plant  of  Central  America  seems  to  China,  from  tbe  resemblance  of  their  fine  pel- 
yield  a  finer  fiber  than  that  of  Mexico ;  but  iahed  Bnrfaoes  to  that  of  the  nni valve-shell 
there  is  a  marked  difference,  in  this  particular,  which  bears  tlie  name  of  portellana;  and  the 
in  localities  on  the  aame  parallel.  In  the  low-  shell  itself  derived  its  appellation  from  the 
landd  of  Honduras  and  Nicartwua,  where  pita  curved  or  gibbous  ahape  of  ita  upper  surface, 
grows  moat  luxuriantly,  the  leaf  ia  straight,  which  was  thonght  to  resemble  the  raised  back 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  width,  having  no  of  o-porctlla,  or  little  hog — aa  we  should  say, 
middle  atalk,  and  from  a  few  feet  to  eighteen  pig.  Other  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
feet  in  length.  In  ita  growth  there,  it  monopo-  name  have  been  given,  as.  for  example,  from 
lizes  the  soil,  taking  exclusive  possession — ex-  Count  Portoellani,  the  French  embassador, 
oepting,  of  course,  tbe  tropical  foreat-trees.  who  was  so  much  interested  in  ceramtos ;  or 
From  the  fact  that  this  plant  baa,  aa  yet,  re-  by  a  corrnption  of  pour  cent  aa  ("  for  a  hun- 
oeived  no  systematic  cultivation  or  catting,  it  dred  years  "),  tbe  Chinese  claiming  that  the 
ia  impossible  to  determine  the  eiaot  annual  dough  or  paste  waa  suffered  to  ferment  for  a 
yield;  bnt,  from  the  best  soarces  which  pre-  hundred  yeara  before  it  was  molded.  But  the 
sent  themselves,  thia  yield  (b?  cutting  the  first  seems  the  most  probable  derivation, 
leaves  three  or  four  times  a  year,  ao  aa  to  We  Bhall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
bring  np  an  average  of  six  feet  in  length)  will  that  clnsa  of  ceramic  wares  known  under  tbe 
be  from  three  to  five  tons  of  clean  fiber  per  general  name  of  porcelain,  and  to  these  mainly 
acre.  The  territory  occupied  by  this  plant  is  as  produced  in  the  United  States, 
exceedingly  extensive.  Along  some  of  the  Thebestwriterson  ceraraicsdivideporcelain 
water-courses,  and  extending  back  from  them,  into  two  claases,  "  hard  "  and  "  soft " ;  or  per- 
ainele  tracts  of  1,000  acres  con  be  fonnd.  haps,  more  exactly,  "  natural "  and  "  artificial." 

Tbe  ornde  fiber  is  equal  in  valne  to  Uanila  Bothkindaareapokcnof  astranalncent,  thongh 
hemp,  when  applied  to  liketiaes;  bnt  in  fine-  the  trauBluoenee  in  the  thicker  wares  ia  not 
neas,  strengtb,  and  durability,  it  is  superior,  very  obviotis,  except  aa  distinguishing  it  from 
The  ultimate  fiber  is  even  finer  than  ttiat  of    the  dull  opacity  of  the  wares  having  an  earth- 


640  POBOELAIN. 

en  body.    Natural  or  hard  porcelain  is  made  gile.    The  glaze  is  also  alkaline,  and  is  com* 

of  pure  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  silica  usnallj  from  posed  of  feldspar,  carbonate  of  lime,  borax, 

the  finest  powdered  quartz ;  no  trace  of  iron  and  white-lead.    Sometimes  silica  and  pearl- 

or  other  metals  is  permitted  in  its  composition,  ash  (bicarbonate  of  potassa)  are  added  to  the 

The  glaze  is  of  the  same  materials  as  the  body,  ingredients  of  the  body,  to  make  it  still  more 

though  in  different  proportions,  and  with  the  alkaline.    The  alkaline  glaze  may  be  ei^er 

possible  addition  of  a  little  Ume  or  chalk  to  colored  or  colorless.      To  the  former  class 

make  it  flow  more  readily.    The  finest  and  belong  some  of  the  alkaline  wares  of  Persia, 

best  qualities  of  this  natural  or  hard  por-  China,  and  of  Deck  and  Haviland — to  the  lat- 

celain  owe  their  perfection  and  comparative  ter  those  of  Persia,  China,  St.Cloud,  Tournay, 

indestrnctibleness  to  the  methods  of  baking  8dyres,  and  Haviland.    The  old  Sevres  statu- 

or  firing.    All  glazed  fictile  wares  require  two  ettes  in  biscuit- ware  also  belong  to  this  class  of 

bakings  or  burnings,  and,  if  decorated  after  alkaline  pastes. 

glazing,  a  third,  to  fuse  and  fix  the  metallic  The  second  subdivision  of  artificial  porce- 

colors.    In  the  production  of  hard  porcelain,  lains  includes  those  having  a  body  of  calca- 

the  first  baking,  by  which  the  molded  material  reous  or  chalky  ptiste  in  which  chalk  and  lime 

is  brought  into  the  condition  of  biscuit- ware,  take  the  place  of  bone,  and  are  combined 

is  conducted  in  the  upper  story  of  the  great  either  with  kaolin  or  feldspar.    The  glaze  of 

kilns,  where  the  heat  is  not  so  intense  as  in  these  is  boracic  and  colorless.    This  includes 

the  lower  story,  and  seldom  reaches  more  than  English  china,  the  Miuton,   Worcester,  and 

1,800°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  ^ase  of  the  thinner  Copeland^wares. 

wares   is   even  less.    The  biscuit- ware  thus  A  third  subdivision  is  Parian  wares,  not 

produced  is  porous,  somewhat  friable,  and  can  glazed.    The  paste  is  mainly  f eld  spathic,  but  its 

be  turned  perfectly  smooth  in  a  lathe.    When  exact  composition  is  variable,  and  in  some  cases 

ready  for  the  glaze,  which  is  an  impalpable  secret.    The  paste  for  Parian  wares  is  stiffer 

powder,  kept  suspended  in  a  large  tub  or  vat  and  more  solid  before  baking  than  that  of  the 

of  water  by  constant  stirring,  it  is  plunged  glazed  wares  generally,  and  is  always  cast  in 

into  it,  and,  from  its  porosity,  absorbs  the  molds.    The  Parian  figures  and  statuettes  of 

water,  leaving  the  glaze  in  a  fine,  pasty  pow-  Copeland,  and  those  of  Minton  and  the  Wor- 

der  on  the  surface.    It  is  dried  in  the  air,  and  cester  potteries,  England,  are  included  in  this 

then   carefully  packed  in   the   seggars   and  subdivision. 

placed  in  the  lower  story  of  the  kiln,  where  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  not  only  is  there 
it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  from  4^500°  to  this  radical  difference  in  the  composition,  both 
5,000^,  the  later  stages  of  the  baking  being  of  the  body  and  glaze  of  the  artificial  or  soft 
carefully  watched,  and  the  temperature  reduced  porcelain,  from  that  of  the  natural  or  hard 
at  the  point  where  the  glazing  be^s  to  fiow  porcelain,  but  there  is  a  difference,  as  marked 
freely,  and  the  body  is  so  far  vitrified  that  and  as  important,  in  the  methods  of  baking 
body  and  glaze  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  or  burning  them.  All  of  the  soft  porcelain 
The  porcelain  is  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  and  wares  are  baked  at  a  very  intense  heat  the 
is  not  taken  from  the  seggars  under  four  or  first  time.  The  temperature  of  the  biscuit- 
five  days.  When  taken  out,  it  is  pure  white,  wares  is  raised  to  4,000°  Fahr.,  or  higher,  and 
translucent,  not  readily  frangible,  and,  when  they  are  cooled  gradually  for  several  days, 
broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  is  found  to  be  per-  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  intense  heat  are 
fectly  homogeneous  in  its  composition,  so  various :  where  the  body  contains  a  large  per- 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  glaze  centage  of  bone,  the  burning  must  be  carried 
ends  and  the  body  begins,  and  there  is  no  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  destroy  all 
danger  of  chipping,  crazing,  or  cracking  of  traces  of  animal  tissue  in  the  bone,  and  reduce 
the  glaze,  or  absorption  of  grease  or  acids,  it  to  a  pure  phosphate  of  lime.  When  thus 
The  glazed  porcelain  and  biscuit-wares  of  thoroughly  burned,  the  body,  though  profess- 
China,  Japan,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Bdvres,  and  edly  infusible,  is  carried  almost  to  the  point  of 
Limoges,  and  of  the  Union  Porcelain  Works  vitrification.  In  the  case  of  Parian  wares,  they 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  belong  to  this  class  of  nat-  become  so  hard  and  dense  that  they  can  be 
nral  or  hard  porcelain.  rubbed,  polished,  or  turned  in  the  lathe,  till 
The  soft  or  artificial  porcelain  differs  f^om  they  acquire  a  marble  or  ivory-like  surface, 
this  in  very  many  particulars.  Miss  Toung,  With  those  wares  which  are  to  be  glazed,  there 
in  her  work  on  '^  The  Ceramic  Art,"  makes  is  the  still  more  potent  reason  that  the  alkaline 
three  subdivisions  of  artificial  porcelain,  some  and  boracic  glazes  will  become  vitrified  at  a 
of  them  of  great  beauty,  but  all  fragile  and  much  lower  temperature  than  that  to  which 
possessing  qualities  which,  for  most  purposes,  the  body  has  been  subjected.  This  is  still  truer 
render  them  undesirable.  The  first  subaivis-  of  all  the  plumbiferous  or  lead  glazes,  which, 
ion  has  the  body  of  alkaline  paste — some  kao-  however,  are  not  used  to  any  considerable  ex- 
lin,  but,  mingled  with  it  and  the  feldspar,  is  tent  in  the  true  soft  porcelains,  or  j7<f^  («nJrM, 
very  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  bone  ground  of  Europe. 

fine ;  the  phosphoric  acid  from  which,  combin-  When  these  wares  are  glazed,  they  are  sub- 

ing  with  the  other  ingredients,  makes  the  paste  jected  to  a  heat  varying  from  800  to  1,200  Fahr., 

alkaline,  and,  when  baked,  translucent  but  fra-  and  the  glaze  flows  over  the  wares,  forming  a 


Irilliaiit  ^au  oovering  for  it,  bat  one  not  bo- 
roogeoeons  with  th«  body,  and  liable  to  crackle, 
craze,  or  chip  off;  on  being  gnbjected  to  amod- 
erately  liigh  heat,  or  inteose  cold,  the  expan- 
sion and  oontraction  of  the  hody  and  glaze 
being  different.  For  man;  purposes  of  fictile 
art,  Uiese  wares  are  very  beautifoi ;  they  maj 
be  made  so  thin  and  delicate,  and  the  glazing 
•o  brilliant,  that  they  will  resemble  the  fineet 
translncent  and  egg-shell  porcelains  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  when  artisticalljr  deoorat«d 
they  bave  on  exi^nisite  effect;  but  they  are 
Tery  fragile,  and,  if  exposed  to  great  changes 
of  teraperatnre,  their  beanty  ia  destroyed. 

Below  these  in  quality,  and-not  meritiDgthe 
name  of  porcelain,  either  natoral  or  artittciot, 
are  the  great  variety  oifaiencM,  with  the  body 
earthen,  of  a  white  or  colored  clay  (not  kaolin 
or  fi?ldspar),  and  a  transparent  glaze,  naually 
largely  plombiferons,  though  sometdniee  alka- 
line, which  may  be  either  oolorless  or  colored. 
Still  below  these  wore^  havingan  earthen  body 
with  a  non-Utrified  break,  ore  those  which 
have  an  opaqae  glaze,  or  rather  enamel,  nsnally 
of  some  of  the  Mlts  of  tin,  and  either  colored 
or  colorless.  To  these  two  latter  classei  belong 
the  Henri  II  faience,  the  Wedgwood- wares, 
and  the  Meakin,  Cecil,  Montereao,  Poliasy,  and 
Nnrernberg  faiences,  and  Minton's  mqjolica. 
These  all  have  lead  or  alonniferons  glazes. 

The  faiences  of  Persia,  of  China  end  Japan, 
and  of  Deck,  have  all  a  colorless  alkaline  glaze, 
while  the  Limoges  faiences  of  Haviland,  Brac- 
qnemond,  and  Ohaplet,  are  colored,  though  siitl 
alkaline.  Theopaqoeearthen-body  wares,  with 
an  opaqne  stanniferous  glaze,  inclnde  the  Delia 
Robbia,  Rovigo,  Fontano,  Ron  en,  Monstiers, 
Nevera,  Delft,  Ulysses  de  Blols,  and  St.  Clem- 
ent wares,  all  of  which  have  had  in  their  day, 
and  some  of  them  still  retun,  ahigh  reputation. 

These  faiences,  Wedgwood,  and  Delft  wares, 
only  concern  ns  in  the  present  article  from  the 
development  of  porcelain  manntactare  from 
these  lower  grades  of  pottery  wares,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  country. 

Porcelain,  in  the  trne  meaning  of  the  term, 
originated  in  China.  There  is  conclnsive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  manufactured  there  at  least 
1,800  years  ago.  From  China  it  was  intro- 
dnoed  into  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  into  Japan  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  abont  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  artificial  or  soft 
porcelain,  pAU  Undre,  was  the  first  to  be  pro- 
duced there.  It  is  said  that  a  Yenctian  potter 
made  porcel^n  about  1520 ;  but  no  specimens 
o(  it  are  now  known.  The  first  success  of 
which  there  are  snbstantlal  evidences  was  at 
Florence  in  1B80.  In  16T1  Dr.  Dwight,  of 
Fulbam,  England,  made  an  independent  discov- 
ery of  tbe  process,  and  maon  factored  it  there. 
In  1693  M.  Ohicanneao  made  a  similar  inde- 
pendent discovery  st  8L  Cloud,  France.  These 
and  many  other  maanfactnrers  in  Europe  mode 
pnl;  soft  porcelain,  using  white  clay,  bone,  etc, 
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for  the  body.  Kaolin  waa  as  yet  an  unknown 
earth.  About  the  year  1709  a  bed  of  kaolin 
was  accidentally  discovered  at  or  near  the 
village  of  Aue,  near  Schneeherg,  in  Saxony. 

John  Frederick  B&ttger,  or  Bcttcher,  acheni- 
ist^B  assistant  at  Berlin,  had  fallen  noder  the 
suspicion  of  the  government  as  an  alchemiat, 
and,  about  1706,  took  refuge  in  Saxony,  nnder 
tbe  protection  of  the  Elector  Augustus  II.  The 


Elector  qoestioned  him,  and,  being  sntisfied, 
placed  him  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemut,  who 

wasendeavoringtodiscoverthe  " Pbilosopher'a 
Stone."     Here   Batter  snn'rised    himself  by 

Crodnoing  something  akin  to  Chinese  porce- 
lia ;  and  the  Elector  gave  him  every  facility  for 
prosecutinghisexperimentstotbateod.  Hewoa 
established  at  first  at  Meissen,  then  at  EOnig- 
Btein,  and  finally  at  Dresden.  His  first  results 
were  comparatively  mde;  then  be  sncceeded 
in  prodncing  a  reddish  stone-ware,  and  after- 
ward a  dull-white  porcelain.  At  this  ttme, 
Hans  Schnorr,  a  wealthy  iron-founder,  while 
riding  near  Schneeherg,  notices]  that  his  horse 
lifted  his  feet  with  great  difficulty.  On  exam- 
ination he  found  that  he  was  passing  through 
a  bed  of  clay,  which  waa  very  white  and  pecul- 
iarly adhesive.  At  that  time  hair-powder  was 
tn  great  demnnd.  and  was  very  dear.  Herr 
Schnorr  conceived  the  idea  that  this  clay  might 
bo  made  profitable,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  it. 
lie  tried  the  experiment,  and  was  successfoL 


In  doe  time,  the  new  hair-powder  came  under  tur;  two  and  ponibly  three  places  in  England 
the  notice  of  Bdttger.  He  found  it  was  en  — Pljmouth,  Briatol,  and  perhaps  Lowestoft— 
earth,  and  at  once  tried  it  in  hia  laboratory,  where  hard  porcelain  was  made  for  a  few 
It  was  kaolin,  and  he  bad  discovered  the  ma-  jearH.  There  are  none  now  in  the  United 
terial  for  making  hard  poroelain.  Kingdom,  thoagh  on  ezoeptional  ware  from 

Kaolin  of  inferior  quality  was  discovered  at    Belleek,  Loogb  £me,  Fermanagh  conntj,  Ira- 
Alencon  abont  ITeo,  and  a  bard  porcelain    land,  approachea  more  nearly  to  the  e§rg-BheU 
made  from  it,  which  waa  not  pure  id  color,    china  of  the  East  than  any  other  prodnced  in 
In  1766  the  wife  of  a  anrgeon  found  a  bed  of    the  British  lalea.    The  so-called  china  or  por- 
celain of  Great  Britain  is  either  artifiolal  por- 
celain, in  which  bone  largely  predominates,  or 
wares  of  cheaper  white  or  colored  claya,  mixed 
with    bone,  known   there  as  granite,  Wedg- 
wood, Btaflord shire,  etc.,  which  in  their  finer 
speoim ens  and  tasteful  decoration  belong  to  the 
class  known  aafaltnet  on  the  Continent 

!□  this  oonntry  the  first  demand  ia  for  arti- 
cles of  domestic  ware  which,  while  in  grace- 
fol  forms,  shall  be  plain  and  serviceable. 

We  have  but  one  manufactory  of  hard  por- 
celain, the  Union  Porcelain  Works,  at  Green- 
point,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Thei«  works  only  date 
fi'om  18QS,  in  their  present  development  and 
ownership.  There  had  been  three  or  four  pre- 
vious attempts  at  its  manufacture :  one  in  Phil- 
f^^  adelphia,  about  1T70  ;    one  by  WiUiun  Ellis 

Tucker  and  bis  several  partners,  between  1820 
kI>ecuUarly«oftearth,of  remarkablewhiteness,    and  1838,  also  in  Philadelphia;  one  in  Jersey 
near  St.  Yrieix.     Bhe  was  poor  and  eeonomi-    City,  and  several  smalt  establishments  for  niak- 
cai,  and  thought,  from  its  soft,  oily  feel,  that  it    ing  porcelain  hardware  in  Greenpoint,  Long 
might  answer  all  the  parposee  of  soap.    Her    Island,  between   1848  and  1863.     These  all 
husband  sent  a  sample  to  a  obemtat,  and  it  was    failed,  and  Tbomas  C.  Smith,  an  architect  and 
soon  decided  to  be  kaolin.    The  manufacture    builder,  of  New  York  city,  was  almost  driven 
of  hard  porceUn  waa  begnn  at  Sdvrva  in  17SB,     into  the  bnsiness,  in  1868,  by  the  failure  of  the 
and  both  the  kaolin  and  petuntse  (quartz  and    last  of  tbem,  to  which  he  bad  loaned  large 
feldspar)  were  supplied  from  tlie  quarries  of    sums.     The  disasters  of  the  eorher  years  of  die 
St.  Yrieii.    Sixty  years  later,  in  183S,  the  snr-    civil  war  had  made  them  banknijit,  and  Mr. 
geon'a  widow,  Madame  Daroet,  who  had  made    Smith,  their  principal  creditor,  had  gone  to 
this  great  discovery,  and  whoae  life  had  been    Europe  for  his  health,  when  be  received  intel- 
spent  in  poverty,  received  a  small  pension  from    ligence,  at  abont  tbe  same  time,  of  their  fiiil- 
Lonia  XVIII.     There  are  porcelain    factories 
elsewhere  in  France,  but  those  of  Sevres  and 
Limoges  still  retain  the  pre-eminence  they  have 
held  BO  long.    Host  of  the  pieces  produced  at 
these  great  establishmenta  ore  decorated.    Ar- 
tificial porcelain  is  not  now  made  extensively 
in  France,  but  in  its  place,  Palissy,  and,  in  oar 
own  time,  Haviland,  at  Limoges,  have  by  their 
genius  raised  faitnu,  a  ware  of  inferior  mate- 
rial, to  a  place  beside  the  fineat  of  natural  por- 
celain.    This  has  been  accomplished  by  tbe 
careful  working  of  their  material,  the  beanty 
and  grace  of  the  designs,  and  the  high  art  mani- 
fested in  tbe  ornamentation,  the  decorations 
being  generally  beneath  the  fXazd  or  enamel. 

Ift  Germany,  hard  poroelain  is  made  at  Meis- 
aen  and  Berlin,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  Pia.s. 

at  Dresden  and  other  points  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties.   It  is  also  produced,  of  excellent  quality    nre  and  of  the  disastrous  second  battle  of  Bull 
and  great  beanty,  in  Vienna.  Run,  tbe  darkest  honr  in  the  long  struggle  fur 

Italy  and  most  of  the  other  European  states,  the  Union.  In  spite  of  thia,  be  resolved  to  nn- 
thongh  they  formerly  made  some  hard  poroe-  der take  the  poroelain  manufacture;  and  after 
lain,  now  content  themselves  either  with  pdtt  a  close  examination  of  the  Sevres  manufactory, 
tendre,  or  oflener  with  f<Aene«  and  majotiea,  and  an  equally  careful  investigation  of  the  Staf- 
some  of  their  wares  being  of  great  beauty.  fordshire  potteries,  he  decided  that  he  would 

There  were  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  last  cen-    only  moke  bard  porcelain.    His  large  fortune, 
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acquired  by  more  than  twenty  yeara  of  arfo-  fifty  or  riity  establishraents,  the  creater  part 
OQH  toil,  WHS  freely  expended,  and  the  result,  manafactore  what  is  koown  aa  wEit«  granite- 
after  twenty  years  of  hard  woric,  faaa  baen  a  ware,  thoa^h  some  add  to  tliis  cream- colored 
great  racoeM.  After  two  years  of  experiment,  warea.  Thia  was  an  advance  on  their  ori^nal 
and  man^  disheartening  failures,  he  Bucoeeded,  prudnot  which  was  known  as  "  C.  C.  ware." 
in  ises,  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  plain  Several  of  the  Trenton  potteriea  have,  within 
white  ware,  while  he  contiuiied  his  maoufao-  the  past  few  years,  made  a  still  further  ad- 
tnre  of  articles  of  porcelain  hardware,  which  at  vance,  to  what  they  call  ''  opaqae  poroeldu," 
first  broujijht  him  some  profit,  when  everything  which  is  really  analogous  to  the  llnglisb  and 
olae  invoked  loss.  In  1866  he  began  to  deco-  French /afene*.  Thebodyisof  white  clay,  with 
rat«  bis  wares,  employing  one  Englisli  and  some  kaolin,  and  perhaps  feldspar  also,  bnt  la 
one  Qerman  artist.  His  flrat  Btt«nipts  in  this  never  a  pure  kaolin,  feluspsr,  and  quartz  body. 
Ime  were  not  a  pronounced  anccess;  bat  he  The  glaang  is  claimed  to  be  feldspathio,  but 
avoided  the  too  common  error  of  copying  for-  containing  some  borax,  and  perhaps  also  lead. 
eign  designa.  All  his  deeigna  and  decorations  Following  the  example  of  the  great  mastera  of 
are  original,  and  this  is  true  also,  so  far  as  pos-  /a\enee  in  Enrope,  toey  have  made  the  designa 
aihle,  of  the  forms  of  his  warea.  for  these  wares  very  beautiful,  and  have  deco- 

We  give  illastrations  of  one  of  the  vaaes    rated  them  with  great  artistic  skill.    Of  their 
and  a  few  of  the  plaqnes  and  plates  made  at    class,  they  are  very  fine  esamples,  bnt  thej  aro 
these  works.    Fig.  1,  "  The  Century  Vnao,"    fragile,  and,  from  the  inherent  fault  of  their 
was  made  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.    The    baking  and  glazing,  are  not  homogeneous,  and 
engraving  givea  only  one  aide,  and  bnt  a  par-     are  liable  to  chip  and  crate.     This  liability  ia 
tiol  view  of  its  symbolic  designs,  which  com-    of  less  consequence  in  fancy  pieoea,  and  those 
pass  the  century's  history.     Fig.  3  is  a  plate     which  are  only  designed  as  specimens  of  high 
with  the  design  of  a  windmill,  painted  by  Mr.    art;  bnt  in  household  wares  it  is  a  very  aerloua 
J.  U.  Falconer.    Figa.  8  and  4  are  more  char-    objection,  and  one  which  they  are  etrnggling 
aoteriatio  of  the  Qreenpotot  Porcelain  Works,    to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  overcome.    One 
tbedeBignBbeingfromaotaalflowers,andmade    of  the  Trenton  companies,  the  Etrurian  Pot- 
tery Company,  haa  devoted  aeveral  of  its  kilns 
to  the  pnjdnction  of  Parian  wares,  and  what  it 
calls  ivory  porcelwn.    The  latter  has  a  hard, 
semi-tranalnoent  body,  and  a  clear,  smooth, 
boracic  glaze.    The  body  probably  contains 
•ome  kaolin  and  feldspar,  and  perhaps  also  bone. 
It  is  an  approach  to  the  English  pdte  tendrt, 
bnt  does  not  reach  it.    The  Parian  ia  cast  in 
molds,  and  has  a  hard  surface,  not  glazed. 

The  Greenwood  Potter;  Company,  of  the 
same  city,  are  manafactnring  an  article  which 
they  call  "porcelun,"  or  "American  china." 
It  is  probably  a  near  approach  to  the  Englidi 
and  Viennese  soil  porcelain,  bnt  is  not  qoite 
eqnal  to  it.  They  are  now  suffering  from  tha 
intense  competition  of  the  Viennese  manofao- 
tnrers,  who  have  thrown  upon  our  market* 
a  soft  porcelain,  which  is  of  exoellent  qnalitj 
and  of  fabulous  cheapness, 
by  their  own  artists,  The  Union  Porcelain  P«l)  PIOBIMTHW  OF  UfXICM.  B»- 
workj  now  cover  abont  two  acres,  and  each    tween  1879  and  1881  nearly  all  the  govem- 

Sa  new  buildings  and  new  kilns  are  required,  meats  of  oontinental  Europe  restricted  oroom- 
ey  employ  more  than  300  hands,  and  pay  pletely  interdicted  the  importation  of  American 
very  liberal  wages.  The  other  fine  pottery-  nog-meat.  The  first  action  of  the  kind  was 
wares  made  in  this  country  are  not  easily  claa-  tikea  by  the  Italian  Qovemment.  In  oonse- 
aified.  In  the  number  of  its  pottery  establish-  quence  of  alleged  frequent  discoveries  of  triohi- 
raenta,  of  all  sorts,  Ohio  exceeds  any  other  n»  in  pork  coming  from  Cincinnati,  the  sani- 
State,  reporting,  in  the  census  of  1880,  179  t»T  department  of  that  government  issued  an 
raannfaotories  of  earthen  and  stone  ware;*  order  on  Feb.  20,  1979,  prohibiting  all  pork 
but  New  Jeraey,  which  had  bnt  49  potteries,  importa  from  the  United  Statea,  The  pro- 
exoeeded  it  in  the  value  of  ita  product  by  near-  hibition  was  extended  on  May  6,  1878,  to  all 
Ij  $600,000.  The  best  products  of  the  Tren-  foreign  pork.  Abont  September,  1879,  the 
ton  (N.  J.),  Cincinnati  and  East  Liverpool  (0.),  Council  General  of  Public  Health  in  Hnngary 
and  Chelsea,  East  Boston,  and  Cambridge  caused  a  similar  interdict  to  be  issned  in  that 
(Ua.'>s.)potteriesdemandsomenotice.   Oftheae    country.     At  the  same  lame  the  Austrian  and 

■ — — — Hungarian  governments  consulted  with  regard 

^<"''  "^  ^  "".1 ''!'""  25?  i::;?°lSr,*",iI"«'  "l  to  making  the  prohibition  of  American  pork, 
jbnDiMtd  pcriwuu  tu*.  cn  the  ground  of  the  prevalence  of  tnchinta 
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in  the  United  States,  general  tbroDghont  the  after  the  issne  of  the  last  decree,  thej  yielded 
Austro- Hungarian  Empire.    Bj  an  imperial  de-  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  Imperial  Government 
oree,  promulgated  Jan.  25, 1880,  Germany  pro-  and  adopted  the  same  measure  of  total  exclu- 
bibited  the  importation  of  chopped  pork  and  sion.    By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
sausages.    On  Feb.  18,  1881,  the  French  Gov-  Navigation  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  no  Ameri- 
ernment,  on  the  ground  of  the  detection  of  can  pork  is  alloved  to  be  landed,  except,  un- 
trichiniB  in  pork  from  the  United  States,  issued  der  strict  supervision,  for  re-export,  or  as  pro- 
an-  order,  on  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  visions  for  vesseb  lying  in  the  harbor.    The 
Committee  of  Public  Health,  forbidding  im-  ordinance  was  enacted  April  21, 1888. 
ports  of  salt  pork  from  America.    The  Govern-        The  question  of  trichinosis  in  American  pork 
ments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  were  actuated  by  was  first  raised  in  Germany  in  1878,  and  a 
the  French  report  and  prohibitory  decree  to  medical  commission  was  appointed  to  investi- 
adopt  a  like  measure.    The  Austro-Hungarian  gate  the  subject  and  advise  the  Government 
authorities,  which  had  the  question  under  con-  whether  it  was  necessary  to  subject  imports 
sideration  since  1879,  issued  on  March  10, 1881,  of  swine^s  meat  to  microscopical  examination, 
the  most  stringent  interdict  yet  adopted,  pro-  The  importation  of  American  pork  at  that  time 
hibiting  the  importation  of  pig-fiesh,  lard,  sau-  was  enormous.    American  hams  were  pur- 
sages,  and  all  pork  products  from  the  United  chased  in  large  quantities  and  subjected  to  a 
States.    The  Swiss  and  Belgian  governments  process  of  preparation,  principally  at  Gtkters- 
were  petitioned  to  enact  prohibitory  regulft-  iohej  and  then  sold  as  Westphalian  hams.    The 
tions  for  hygienic  reasons,  but  they  refrained  medical  experts  reported  that  twenty  instances 
from  such  action.  4An  agitation  was  started  in  of  trichinosis  in  American  pork  had  been  discov- 
England  against  American  pork  early  in  1880,  ered,  twelve  in  hams,  at  Bremen.    The  board 
caused  by  reports  from  British  consuls  with  advised  microscopical  inspection.    The  reason 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  hog-cholera  in  the  why  the  German  Government  directed  its  at- 
United  States,  the  slaughter  of  diseased  ani-  tention  at  that  time  to  American  pork  was  be- 
mals,  etc    The  excitement  led  to  no  prohibi-  cause  it  had  recently  perfected  its  system  of 
tory  legislation,  but  imports  of  live  hogs  and  dfdcial  inspection  of  pork,  as  well  os  meats  of 
pork  products  were  checked  for  a  time.  other  kinds,  and  other  articles  of  food.    The 
The  action  of  foreign  governments  in  pro-  danger  from  trichinosis  in  that  country  is  great- 
hibiting  American  pork  imports  was  based  er,  and  deaths  from  the  disease  more  frequent, 
originally  on  sanitary  grounds.    The  impres-  than  elsewhere,  because  the  habit  of  eatins 
sion  that  trichinosis  was  exceptionally  preva-  smoked  hams  and  sausages  in  an  uncooked 
lent  in  the  United  States  was  at  first  general,  state  is  common  there.    The  absence  of  offi- 
The   pork-producers  in  European   countries,  cial  inspection  in  the  United  States  was  com- 
from  interested  commercial  motives,  put  forth  plained  of,  and  the  sale  of  immense  quantities 
every  effort  to  spread  and  confirm  this  belief,  of  imported  meat,  which   was  subiected  to 
Reports  from  consular  officers  and  American  no  examination  where  it  was  slaughtered  of 
authorities  regarding  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  kind  deemed  necessary  in  Germany,  and 
the  lack  of  official  inspection  in  the  pork-pack-  could  not  be  easily  or  thoroughly  examined 
ing  establishments,  the  dishonesty  of  packers,  there,  was  anomalous,  and  excited  fear  and 
who  were  accused  of   killing   diseased  and  misgiving.    The  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
.maimed  hogs,  and  even  of  packing  those  which  trade  in  American  pork  products  was  a  subject 
died  from  natural  causes,  were  assiduously  cir-  of  dread  of  a  commercial  character  as  weU, 
culated.    The  influence  of  this  powerful  class  and  already  affected  prejudicially  the  interests 
was  exerted  to  induce  the  governments  to  adopt  of  a  class  which  has  become  more  potent  in 
or  maintain  prohibitory  measures.    The  ques-  German  politics  of  late  years.    One  of  the  feat- 
tion,   therefore,   soon  assumed   a   protective  ures  of  Prince  Bismarck^s  economical  policy  i» 
commercial  aspect,  and  the  later  decrees  were  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  land- 
framed  in  this  sense,  though  not  avowedly  so.  owning  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes 
Thus  the  Government  of  Germany,  on  Feb.  21,  of  the  community.    The  great  landed  proprie- 
1883,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  descrip-  tors  of  Pomerania  and  SUesia  have  distilleries 
tions  of  swine-meat,  including  hams  and  bacon,  on  their  estates,  and  fatten  hogs  with  the  malt- 
which  were  exempted  from  the  interdict  of  mash.    At  first  there  was  no  thought  of  de- 
June  25, 1880.    Canned  hog  products  are  like-  priving  the  people  of  the  towns  of  so  corn- 
wise  excluded,  although  in  their  preparation  mon,  cheap,  and  important  an  article  of  food 
they  are  subjected  for  several  hours  to  a  tem-  as  American  pork;  but  the  *^ sanitary"  theory 
perature  above   the   boiling-point.     The  re-  was  taken  up  eagerly  by  the  interested  class; 
strictive  measures  interfere  with  the  trade  with  petitions  came  in  from  the  agricultural  socie* 
other  countries  which  use  the  German  railways,  ties  by  hundreds,  and  finally,  as  in  other  simi- 
since  the  transportation  across  German  terri-  lar  matters,  the  wishes  of  the  agricultural  class 
tory  of  pork  in  transit  and  in  bond  is  also  for-  prevailed.    Thus  the  importation  of  live  cattle 
bidden,  although  ample  provisions  exist  for  the  had  been  interdicted — from  Rnssia  on  the 
security  of  such  traffic.    The  authorities  of  the  ground  of  rinderpest,  from  Holland  on  that  of 
free  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  un-  pneumonia  and  ti)e  epizo6tio,  from  Austria- 
willing  to  adopt  the  restrictive  measures,  but,  Hungary  on  account  of  cases  of  rinderpest  in 
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Kun^BTj  and  Galtcia.  The  acts  were  passed  of  American  bog  products  into  Germany  and 
by  the  Bundesrath  in  yirttie  of  powers  con-  France,  declaring  it  to  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ferred  on  it  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  emment  to  act  promptly  and  with  energy, 
against  the  introduction  or  spread  of  disease,  since  those  governments  had  shown,  by  de- 
The  liberal  parties,  representing  tbe  industrial  dining  to  send  agents  to  test  the  bealthfulness 
and  commercial  classes  and  tbe  consumers  of  of  those  products,  that  the  pretended  sanitary 
American  pork,  warmly  opposed  the  restrictive  reasons  were  not  genuine.  Secretary  Freling- 
measures.  These  would  never  have  been  passed  hnysen,  in  a  communication  to  the  President 
by  the  Reichstag,  bat  tbe  latter  has  no  power  in  response  to  the  request  to  lay  before  Con- 
to  rescind  them,  as  tbe  Bundesratb  has  au-  gress  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  subject,  reo- 
thority  to  make  sanitary  regulations.  ommended  that  no  retaliatory  or  other  legisla- 
The  United  States  Government,  in  view  of  tive  action  should  be  taken  pending  the  report 
tbe  interdiction  of  American  bog-flesh  by  £u-  of  tbe  commission,  stating  that  when  the  Gov- 
ropean  conntries,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  emment  should  be  in  possession  of  tbe  proofs 
qnestion  of  the  alleged  perniciousness  of  Amer-  that  American  pork  was  not  iigurious  to  health, 
loan  pork.  The  Department  of  State  ordered  it  could  call  upon  foreign  governments  to  re- 
an  inquiry  in  March,  1881,  which  was  conduct-  move  the  restrictions,  as  incompatible  with  tbe 
ed  by  Michael  Soanlon,  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  provisions  of  commercial  treaties. 
Statistics  of  tbe  State  Department.  The  inves-  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  controversy  is 
ligation  covered  trichinosis,  hog-cholera,  and  a  coldness  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
other  diseases  of  swine,  methods  of  prepara-  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Minister  Sar- 
tion  for  the  market,  etc.  The  asserted  preva-  gent,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  the  State  De- 
lence  of  bog-cbolera  was  disproved,  and  it  was  partment  at  Washington,  explained  tbe  pro- 
ahown  that  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  tectionist  motives  of  the  pork  edict  The  letter 
any  but  healtby  animals  from  being  brought  to  was  published  with  the  other  documents  of  tbe 
the  packing-houses.  Tbe  existence  of  trichinas  State  Department,  and  reproduced  in  the  "  New 
was  detected  in  a  nnmber  of  instances,  bnt  the  York  Handelszeitung,"  from  which  it  was  re- 
proportion  was  sbown  to  be  smaller  than  in  published  in  the  "  North  German  Gazette/* 
other  countries.  The  statistics  of  disease  in  which  is  a  personal  organ  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
tbe  pork-consuming  districts  of  the  Western  witb  ofiFensive  comments  based  on  the  pretend- 
States,  as  comparea  with  those  of  the  rnral  ed  supposition  that  Mr.  Sargent  contributed 
districts  of  Central  Europe,  where  none  but  tbe  letter  to  the  newspaper.  From  that  time 
native  pork  is  consumed,  show  a  mncb  greater  the  American  minister  was  tbe  object  of  con- 
immunity  from  tricbinosis.  The  report  and  tinned  attacks  by  tbe  semi-official  press,  and 
tbe  representations  based  upon  it  had  no  effect  bis  social  and  official  relations  in  Berlin  were 
on  the  action  of  Germany  and  the  other  Euro-  made  so  unpleasant  that  in  March,  1884,  be  re- 
pean  countries.     Upon  tbe  announcement,  in  signed. 

f'ebrnary,  1888,  that  the  Imperial  Government  In  France  tbe  objections  to  American  pork 
was  about  to  submit  to  tbe  Legislature  meas-  were,  as  in  Germany,  founded  on  tbe  absence 
nres  for  the  total  exclusion  of  American  pork,  of  tbe  safeguards  against  trichinosis  prescribed 
the  American  Government  determined  on  a  by  law  for  native  pork  products.  The  discus- 
more  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject,  sion  passed  through  several  phases.  After  the 
in  the  hope  of  averting  such  action,  and  an-  promulgation  of  the  restrictive  edict  a  strong 
nounced  to  the  German  Government  its  inten-  opposition  was  aroused  to  the  exclusion  of 
tion  to  appoint  a  competent  commission  for  the  these  cheap  food  imports.  There  had  been 
purpose,  inviting  it  at  the  same  time  to  send  ex-  no  case  of  trichinosis  from  eating  American 
perts  to  inquire  into  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  pork  within  a  long  period.  Men  of  science 
supposed  danger  to  health  of  American  pork,  pronounced  the  meat  innocuous.  Politicians 
either  jointly  with  the  commission  or  inde-  exerted  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
pendently.  The  German  Government  declined  suming  public  to  have  the  interdict  recalled, 
the  invitation,  giving  as  the  reason  that  in  a  On  the  other  hand,  the  producing  interest  was 
matter  of  domestic  sanitary  legislation  it  could  as  important  and  politically  active  as  in  Ger- 
not  enter  into  an  arrangement  which  would  many.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  parasite 
imply  an  obligation  to  accept  and  be  bound  by  is  destroyed  by  cooking,  and  that  therefore, 
a  state  of  facts  existing  outside  of  its  jnrisdic-  since  the  custom  of  eating  partly  cooked  pork 
tion.  The  commission  was  appointed.  It  was  was  far  less  prevalent  than  in  Germany,  the 
composed  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  repre-  danger  was  slight,  oven  from  trichinosed  meat, 
sentmg  tbe  New  York  Board  of  Trade ;  £.  W.  Various  schemes  of  microscopic  examination 
Blatchford,  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of  were  considered,  but  they  were  all  condemned 
Trade ;  F.  D.  Curtis  and  Prof.  D.  E.  Salmon,  as  troublesome  and  costly  impediments  to  com- 
nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul-  merce  and  insufficient  safeguards  against  trichi- 
ture  ;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  nosis.  At  length,  in  November,  1883,  the  Gov- 
as  chairman.  The  House  of  Representatives  emment  repealed  the  prolnbition.  The  subject 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  President  was  then  taken  up  ana  warmly  discussed  in  the 
to  furnish  all  documents  and  information  re-  Chamber.  M.  Paul  Bert  repeated  tbe  sanitary 
lating  to  tbe  restriction  upon  the  importation  arguments,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  the  dis- 
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ease  would  be  commnDicated  to  FreDoh  hogs  to  swiae  slaoghtered  for  local  consumption, 
through  eating  rats  infected  by  American  ])ork.  All  the  experts  agree  that  trichinosis  can  onlj 
The  Chamber  passed  bj  a  decided  migority  a  result  from  uncooked  meat  This  is  denied  by 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  German  scientists,  who  assert  that,  in  the  or- 
prohibitive  regulation.  The  Government,  in  dinary  processes  of  cooking,  the  temperature 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  restored  the  in-  does  not  rise  in  the  center  of  a  large  piece  of 
terdiction  on  Jan.  20,  1884.  In  1888  Portugal  meat  to  the  point  at  which  life  is  destroyed, 
followed  the  other  Continental  countries  in  ex-  The  danger  from  trichinosis,  it  is  suggested  in 
eluding  American  pork.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  the  reports  of  the  commissions,  should  so  en- 
and  Italy,  the  prohibition  was  maintained.  lighten  the  German  and  other  European  peo- 
Trlehinosii  !■  iHiricM  Swfaiet  —  The  various  pies  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
expert  examinations  which  have  been  made  eating  raw  pork.  None  of  the  reports  recom- 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  have  re-  mend  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  govern- 
vealed  the  fact  that  a  greater  or  less  percent-  ment  inspection  in  the  packing-houses, 
age  of  American  hogs  are  affected  with  trichi-  Prtpasei  Bctillatory  Lei^fllatlMt — It  has  been 
nosis.  Prof.  Dettmers,  who  was  commissioned  suggested,  by  legislators  and  by  consular  offi- 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  conduct  an  cers  abroad,  that  the  proper  way  to  meet  the 
investigation  in  Chicago,  found  among  several  restrictions  placed  on  the  importation  of  Amer- 
hundred  hogs  about  4  per  cent,  infected,  but  lean  pig-meat,  is  to  place  retaliatory  restric- 
Bupposed  that  researches  on  a  large  scale  would  tions  on  imports  from  the  countries  which 
reduce  the  proportion  to  2  per  cent.  The  per-  refuse  to  receive  this  American  product.  It 
centage  in  European  countries  is  said  to  be  has  been  proposed  to  place  discretionary  power 
much  higher.  Microscopic  examinations  of  a  in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  impose  tem- 
thorough  character  had  not  been  made  previ-  porary  restrictions  to  meet  the  case.  It  has 
ously  to  the  appointment  of  the  last  commis-  been  also  suggested  that  restrictions  could  be 
sion.  The  investigators  consulted  the  statistics  made  on  similar  sanitary  grounds.  The  wines 
of  mortality,  and  found  that  the  disease  was  of  France,  which  are  notoriously  sophisticated, 
very  rarely  communicated  to  human  beings  in  would  be  almost  entirely  excluded  by  a  regu- 
the  United  States.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton  re-  lation  allowing  none  but  pure,  natural  wine 
ported  that  amon^  284,858  cases  of  disease  to  pass  the  custom-house.  The  value  of  French 
treated  by  the  Manne  Hospital  Service  in  ten  wines  imported  in  1888  was  $5,295,856. 
years,  there  was  not  one  of  trichinosis.  In  Perk  PniicdM  af  the  IJilted  States. — Accord- 
Cincinnati  no  well-authenticated  case  of  the  ing  to  the  census,  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms 
malady  has  been  known.  In  the  District  of  in  the  United  States  increased  from  25,184,569 
Columbia  no  case  is  recorded.  In  Boston,  in  1870,  to  47,681,700  in  1880.  The  net  weight 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  among  of  hogs  slaughtered  annually  is  estimated  by 
850,072  deaths  during  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  Agricult- 
six  resulted  from  trichinn  —  three  in  New  ural  Department,  at  5,250,000,000  pounds, 
York  and  three  in  Philadelphia.  Thenum-  which  is  the  equivalent  of  4^5,000,000  pounds 
ber  of  live  hogs  received  in  those  cities  dur-  of  cured  meats  and  lard.  The  estimated  num- 
ing  that  period  was  14,701,286,  nearly  all  of  ber  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  in  1882  was 
which  were  consumed  there.  The  late  Dr.  48,270,086,  valued  at  $291,951,221.  Iowa 
W.  0.  W.  Glazier  prepared  a  report  on  the  stands  first  in  the  raising  of  hogs,  the  number 
natural  history  of  trichina  and  the  nathology  on  the  farms  of  that  State  being  returned  as 
of  trichinosis,  which  was  transmitted  to  Con-  5,107,445 ;  Illinois  coming  next  with  8,970,- 
gress  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  Decem-  764;  Missouri  next,  with  8,892,920;  Indiana 
ber,  1880.  He  showed  that  the  disease  existed  next,  «vith  2,724,888 ;  Ohio  next,  with  2,714,- 
in  Germany  and  France  in  1880,  which  was  112;  and  then  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Texas,  and 
long  before  it  was  known  in  the  United  States,  Kentucky,  with  nearly  2,000,000  each,  equaled 
and  before  American  hog  products  were  ex-  in  weight  and  value  of  the  product  by  Ne- 
ported  to  Europe.    He  and  the  more  recent  braska  and  Wisconsin. 

mvestigators  express  doubts  as  to  whether  any       The  total  number  of  swine  in  all  countries 

of  the  cases  of  trichinosis  in  France  and  Ger-  is  estimated  at  91,964,000,  of  which  number 

many  are  traceable  to  the  use  of  American  47  per  cent,  are  in  the  United  States.    The 

pork.    The  conclusion  Lb  drawn  from  the  fact  number  in  Germany  in  1880  was  returned  as 

that  the  more  recent  cases  in  those  countries  7,824,000;  in  Austria*  Hungary,  6,995,000;  in 

were  caused  by  freshly-killed  native  pork,  that  France,  5,801,000. 

the  noxious  power  of  the  parasite  is  destroyed  In  many  States  the  quantity  of  pork  pro- 
by  the  processes  of  salting,  smoking,  etc.,  and  duced  is  not  sufficient  for  their  own  demand, 
by  the  time  which  elapses  before  American  It  is  estimated  that  98  per  cent  of  the  exports 
pork  reaches  the  consumer.  Cases  which  late-  of  pork  and  lard  consist  of  the  surplus  prod- 
ly  occurred  at  Ermersleben  were  ascribed  at  nets  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken- 
first  to  American  pork,  but  it  was  proved  that  tucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
:they  resulted  from  eating  native  pig-meat  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
freshly  slaughtered.  The  methods  of  official  The  number  of  hogs  packed  for  commercial 
.inspection  can  not  be  applied  in  rural  districts  purposes  during  the  year  ended  March  1, 1888, 
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,  was  0,842,090,  of  wbioh  4,222,780,  or  45  per 
cent.,  were  slaaghtered  and  prepared  at  Chi- 
cago, 818,884  at  Kansas  Citj,  682,180  at  St 
Louis,  607,816  at  Cincinnati,  406,610  at  Mil- 
waakee,  888,417  at  Indianapolis,  827,168  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  218,886  at  Cleveland. 

The  supply  of  pork  depends  on  the  com- 
orop,  ana  conseqnentlj  varies  greatlj.  The 
failure  of  the  corn-crop  in  1881  made  pork 
verj  high  in  1882.  The  supply  of  com  has 
been  below  the  average  since  that  year.  The 
hostile  foreign  legislation  has  therefore  not 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  low  prices 
for  swine  products.  The  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  during  the  period  of  diminishMl 
oorn  supply  and  high  prices  for  pork,  reduced 
the  stock  considerably.  When  there  is  a  super- 
abundant corn-crop,  the  price  of  hogs  rises,  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  stock  purposes  to 
use  np  the  surplus  com,  while  immediately 


after  a  crop  failure  large  nnmbers  are  killed 
off.  The  average  value  of  hogs  in  1884  is  $5.67, 
against  (6.76  in  1888. 

ExperiB  sf  iaerioui  Vnk  PredrndB.— The  ex- 
portation of  hog  prodncts  from  the  United 
States  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  export  commerce,  and  for  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  countries.  In  1881,  the  year  of 
greatest  exportation,  the  vaine  of  pork  exports 
was  only  exceeded  by  breadstuffs  and  cotton. 
The  exports  average  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  product.  The  supply  is  exceedingly 
variable,  while  the  home  demand  is  firm  and 
constant,  and  increases  with  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  West.  The  foreign  trade 
consequently,  while  showing  a  remarkable 
development,  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  pork  exports 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  were  each  fiscal  year 
as  follow : 


18». 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1876. 
18T6. 

isn, 

1878. 
187». 
1880. 
188t. 
1888. 
1888. 


49,898,189 
88,»6a,8M 
71,448,854 
24«,2<I8,148 
880,881,787 
847,409i,400 
8&Q,2d8.549 
897,780,178 
460,007,148 
008,814301 
789,848.078 
708,778,108 
748,844.045 
488,098,640 
840,908,670 


S7,482,0e0 
8,198,118 
8,196,688 
91,196.009 
85,099,187 
88,888,908 
98,619,618 
89,664,406 
49,018»419 
01,709,063 
01,074,488 
00,987,898 
61,161,905 
46,67^774 
88,10^909 


Pbtk. 


Pttoalk 
94,488,889 
94,689,881 
89,900,700 
07,160,018 
84,147,461 
70,489,879 
06,109,881 
04,195,118 
89,671,684 
71,989,205 
84,401,676 
95,949,780 
107,9*23,086 
80,447,4^8 
69,116,809 


$8,499,998 
8,958,187 
4,808,890 
4,192,808 
0,007,065 
6,808,719 
6,671,495 
6,744,099 
8,996,414 
4,918,657 
4,807,068 
0,980,909 
8,272,280 
7,201,270 
8,199,268 


huA, 


Pooada. 

41,887,045 

$7,448,948 

85,808,580 

0,988397 

80,067,997 

10,568,090 

199,601,660 

90,177,619 

98a084,907 

91,945,815 

8e^097,471 

19,808,019 

166,809,898 

99,900,529 

166,400,889 

89,429,485 

984,741,288 

9^562,665 

842,766,254 

80,029,188 

886,608,686 

92,856,878 

874,979,886 

97,920367 

878,142,496 

85.226,575 

950367,740 

28,975,909 

924,718,474 

86,618,048 

To«ia  mlM. 


$18,848,886 
15309,647 
99,992,098 
45,426,519 
61,274,987 
58300,689 
67,184,680 
67,887,968 
81371,491 
86,687,858 
78,788,674 
84,(i88,949 

104,660,065 
82,852,946 
70,966,268 


The  average  prices  of  mess-pork  per  barrel, 
and  lard  per  100  pounds,  at  Chicago^  were  for 
the  past  six  calendar  years  as  follow : 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1889. 
1888. 


on  the  preservation  of  the  foreign  trade,  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  prices 
in  years  of  abundant  production,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  success  of  hog-growers, 
depend  on  the  same  condition. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  ho^  products  to 
the  principal  foreign  countries  in  the  years 
ending  June  80,  1881, 1882,  and  1888,  was  as 
follows : 


The  percentage  which  the  exports  of  pork 
prodncts  constituted  of  the  total  quantity 
packed  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  West, 
not  including  the  hogs  slaughtered  on  farms, 
in  villages,  and  by  city  butchers  for  local  oon- 
snmption,  was  for  the  years  ending  October 
8l8t,  from  1878  to  1888  inclusive,  as  follow : 


oonimuKS. 


TEAR. 

Folk,  MBOBy  SDB 

Ufd. 

ToUlpork 

1878 

60*80 
54-90 
0610 
01-19 
8709 
84-80 

94-67 
80-86 
97  50 
88-55 

n-RS 

79-82 

08-67 

1879 

1881) .'... 

60-40 
62-19 

18SI 

07-64 

1889 

45*84 

18S8 

OrMt  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Oernuny 

Bridsh  North   American 

poaaeaalona 

Fnnoe 

Caba  

Belgtnm 

Denmark 

Nethertonda 

Sweden  and  Norway 

All  other 

Total 


1881. 


Dellan. 
08,128,087 
11,982,657 

4,984,0U 
10,554,708 
8,184,481 
7,860,488 
1,484,211 
1,404,486 
661,719 
5,015,244 


104,660,065 


1888. 


1888. 


Doltan.         Dollait. 

08,7183^6   40,991319 

6,681,908,    6,444,400 


0.989,619 
8,768,096 
8,186,997 
8,080,428 
1328,905 
848388 
067,278 
4,664,029 


4,808,998 
4,168,551; 
2,281,996 
4,226^755 
915,608 
770348 

I 
•  •  ■  •  ■  • 

6386,891 


82,862,946   70366368 


In  the  exports  are  included  those  manu- 
factured in  Eastern  cities,  in  the  product  only 
the  ont-tnm  of  the  Western  paoking-honses. 
From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  the 
pork-packing  industry  of  the  West  is  dependent 


The  largest  exports  of  bacon  are  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, amonntinff  to  over  $88,000,000  in  1881  and 
1882  and  nearly  $27,000,000  in  1888.  The  ex- 
ports to  Germany  amounted  to  $2,982,862  in 
1881,  then  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  high 

{)rice8  to  $296,856  in  1882,  and  rose  again,  part- 
y  stimulated  by  the  prospective  exclnsion,  to 
$1,874,482.    These  figures  do  not  take  account 
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of  the  connderable  proportion  of  the  German 
imports  of  pork  produces  which  are  brought  by 
way  of  Antwerp.  The  Belgian  imports,  in  which 
the:3e  are  indnded,  are  given  as  $4,588,807  in 
1881,  $1,696,150  in  1882,  and  $1,239,123  in 
1883.  The  largest  exportation  of  hams  is  also 
to  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  $5,853,920  in 
1881,  $3,516,799  in  1882,  and  $4,670,603  in 
1883.  Oaba  and  the  other  West  India  islands 
and  countries  of  South  America,  with  British 
North  America,  take  most  of  the  remaining 
ham  exports,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  exports  of  bacon.  The  value  of  the  hams 
exported  to  Germany  is  given  as  $172,655  in 
1881,  $44,024  in  1882,  and  $94,851  in  1888 ;  of 
the  exports  to  Belgium  as  $348,348  in  1881, 
$83,472  in  1882,  and  $59,384  in  1883.  The 
exports  of  salt  pork  are  also  mainly  to  Great 
Britam,  Canada,  and  tropical  American  coun- 
tries. Lard  has  not  been  interdicted  in  any 
country.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1883 
amounted  to  $7,941,629 ;  to  Germany,  $4,867,- 
142 ;  to  France,  $3,727,926;  to  Cuba,  $2,471,- 
774;  to  Belgium,  $1,723,355 ;  to  British  North 
America,  $1,444)177.  The  exports  of  bacon 
and  hams  to  France  and  Germany  were  very 
large  and  were  increasing  before  the  trade  was 
interrupted  by  their  inhibition.  The  effect  of 
the  restriction  was  to  arrest  almost  entirely 
the  exportation  of  bacon  and  hams  to  France, 
which  decreased  in  value  from  $4,855,932  in 
1881  to  $445,719  in  1882,  and  $29,246  in  1883. 
The  falling  off  in  the  value  of  lard  exported 
to  France,  showing  the  natural  effect  of  the 
diminution  of  the  supply,  was  from  $5,567,080 
in  1881,  to  $3,699,876  in  1882,  and  $8,727,926 
in  1883.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  bacon, 
hams,  and  pork  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
from  1869  to  1883  inclusive,  to  France  and 
Germany,  showing  the  growth  of  the  trade 
and  the  effect  of  tlie  restrictive  measures,  was 
as  follows : 


TEAR. 


1869. 
1S70. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1S74. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
18S2. 
1888. 


IVaoM. 


Gmnoaaj, 


S31,7S9 

$806,528 

7,14« 

in,on 

267,804 

221,869 

1,160,737 

1,708,576 

1,982,604 

0,596.884 

9S5,4S0 

8,071,788 

454,717 

2,458,222 

485.M5 

2,0M,187 

2,056,^0 

2,404,7!^4 

4,208,991 

2,251,169 

8.SS8,873 

2,108,998 

8,95:3.2.'^9 

1.865.8.58 

4,9b7,678 

8,263,725 

4r»8,675 

432,426 

40,100 

1,577,808 

POETiS,  FITZ-JOHBr,  CASE  OF.   See  page  236. 

POETO  RI€0,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
possession  of  Spain.  It  is  about  100  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  40  from  north  to  south ; 
area,  8,596  S(juare  miles.  The  highest  peak  in 
the  island  is  3,678  feet  In  1883  the  census 
showed  a  population  of  731,648 ;  369,064  being 
males  and  362,594  females.  The  island  was 
a  penal  colony  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
descendants  of  convicts  have  settled  on  the 


mountain  plateau  and  fertile  savannas,  form- 
ing a  hardy,  laborious  population  of  agricult- 
urists called  ^' Jibaros,"  whose  industry  facili- 
tated the  extinction  of  slavery  ten  years  ago. 
The  number  of  slaves  was  then  about  60,000, 
and  of  the  colored  population  about  75,000. 

Under  the  present  liberal  policy  the  island 
can,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  its  favorable  geo- 
graphical position,  hardly  fail  to  advance 
morally  and  materially.  At  the  Geographical 
Oongress  which  met  at  Madrid,  in  1888,  a 
member,  Mr.  Ricart,  drew  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  importance  of  the  Mona 
passage  between  Porto  Kico  and  St.  Domingo, 
in  connection  with  the  future  Panama  Canal, 
recommending  the  Government  to  extend  to 
St.  John's,  Porto  Kico,  the  capital,  with  an 
excellent  harbor,  all  sorts  of  franchises,  fortify 
the  island  of  Mona,  and  build  on  it  a  light- 
house and  telegraph  station. 

The  most  populous  cities  are :  Ponce,  a  port 
on  the  south  coast,  with  37,545  inhabitants; 
San  German,  in  the  interior,  80,146;  Maya- 
guez,  a  port  on  the  west  coast,  26,446 ;  Are- 
cibo,  a  port  on  the  north  coast,  25,754 ;  Utu- 
ado,  24,912;  St  John's  or  San  Juan,  fortified, 
on  the  north  coast,  23,414;  and  Yauco,  22,720. 

The  Captain- General  of  Porto  Rico  is  the 
Marquis  Don  *M.  de  la  Vega  de  Inclan.  The 
American  Consul  at  St.  John's  is  £.  Conroy. 

floaan. — The  budget  of  the  colony,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1883~'84,  estimated  the  income  and 
outlay  as  follows : 

REVENUE. 

TtMB $611,956 

Custom-hoiues 2,699,020 

MoDopoMes. 288,700 

iBoomefrom  Btate  property 86,000 

Sundry  Itema 882,100 

ToUl |8,8flB,n« 

EXPENDITUBE. 

Genenl  outlays $l,156|9St 

Department  of  Justice 870,668 

War...  1,218,948 

*•             Finance 888,169 

"             the  Nary 74,996 

'•             Admlniatntlon 5S8.415 

**             Public  WorkB 888,240 

ToUl $3,988,547 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies  proposed  in 
1883  that  the  treasury  notes  issued  to  indem- 
nify planters  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves  through 
emancipation,  be  converted  into  bonds  to  be 
gradually  extinguished  at  long  intervals  through 
the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund ;  that  the  mu- 
nicipal taxes  on  real  estate,  and  the  rural  taxes 
on  farms  and  plantations,  be  reduced ;  that  the 
floating  debt  be  kept  within  a  certain  limit,  the 
greatest  economy  observed,  and  monetary  cir- 
culation reformed.  The  home  Government,  by 
decree  of  July  6,  1883,  Article  VIII,  made  pro- 
visions for  the  conversion  of  the  treasury  notes 
above  alluded  to,  under  authority  from  the 
Cortes,  the  same  law  ordering  the  enlargement 
of  the  capital,  St.  John^s. 

EdicattOB. — Under  the  provisions  of  a  decree 
issued  by  the  home  Government,  Aug.  9, 1882, 
the  budget  of  the  island  is  in  future  to  embrace 
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the  disbnrsement  of  the  annual  amonnt  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  support  of  a  professional 
school,  which  will  be  opened  in  the  capital. 

ML — ^The  soil  of  Porto  Rico  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  more  sugar  to  the  acre  can  be  pro- 
duced there  than  in  most  West  India  islands. 
The  climate,  though  warm,  is  healthful,  but 
there  is  an  occasional  hurricane,  like  the  one 
of  Sept.  7, 1883,  which  caused  great  devastation 
and  extensive  inundations. 

lUcgnpfes. — The  total  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  1880  was  473  miles. 

Tke  PMce  ExUMtlM*— On  Dec.  1, 1883,  an  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  exhibition  was  opened 
at  Ponce,  a  most  valuable  display  being  made, 
especially  of  everything  relating  to  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  tobacco.  American  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  were  largely  repre- 
sented at  the  show. 

A  OMtnl  Sigar-Heaser— On  May  4,  1883,  a 
meeting  was  held  of  shareholders  in  a  new 
central  sugar-house,  to  be  founded  in  the  fer- 
tile Vega  de  Yabucoa.  The  system  to  which 
preference  has  been  given  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  is  that  of  Fowler.  The  estimate  of  cost 
is  $326,407 ;  estimate  of  gross  proceeds,  $478,- 
630.  From  the  latter  amonnt  the  cost  of  cane 
will  have  to  be  deducted  and  credited  to  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  company,  $204,- 
760,  and  the  cost  of  working  the  cane  in  the 
mill  and  reducing  it  to  sugar,  $69,670,  together 
$274,320.  This  would  leave  net  proceeds  of 
one  crop^s  operations  of  the  sugar-house  to  the 
amount  of  $204,210.  Deducting  finally  from 
these  proceeds  the  interest  on  capital  and  sal- 
aries to  manager,  engineer,  clerks,  etc.,  $58,- 
805,  there  would  remain  $146,406,  equal  to 
about  65  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  $226,000  set 
aside  for  the  starting  of  the  mill. 

CiMUierelal  Treaty.— Under  date  of  Jan.  4, 
1884,  it  was  telegraphed  from  Madrid  that  a 
commercial  arrangement  would  soon  be  con- 
cluded between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
by  which  Spain  would  agree  to  apply  the  so- 
called  '^  thirty-column  '^  tariff  to  imports  from 
America  into  Onba  and  Porto  Rico,  which 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  suppression  of  the 
flag  and  differential  duties.  Spun  would  aJso 
agree  to  abrogate  the  special  duties  on  live  fish 
into  Cuba  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  to  suppress 
the  consular  and  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  leav- 
ing the  United  States  for  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico. 
The  United  States  would  abolish  the  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  imports  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  closing  stipulation  of  the  agreement  con- 
tains a  passage  much  more  important  than  the 
immediate  reductions.  It  is  thus  summarized 
by  the  State  Department :  **  Both  governments 
bind  themselves  to  begin  at  once  negotiations 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  complete  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  Ouba  and  rorto  Rico." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  arrangement  we 
have  referred  to,  the  changes  in  the  duties 
levied  npon  American  products  imported  into 


these  islands  are  as  follow,  the  Quantity  to 
which  the  duty  applies  being  in  eacli  case  112 
pounds,  excepting  flour,  where  the  quantity  is 
220  pounds,  and  rough  white-pine  lumber, 
where  the  quantity  is  1,000  superficial  feet: 
Apples,  old  duty,  $1.46,  new,  $1.18;  bacon, 
old,  $3.82,  new,  $2.82 ;  beans,  old,  $1.12,  new, 
82  cents;  butter,  old,  $6.66,  new,  $6.19;  cod- 
fish, old,  $1.09,  new,  81  cents;  calico,  old, 
$21.21,  new,  $16.92 ;  cotton  duck,  old,  $12.31, 
new,  $9.10;  flour,  old,  $6.61,  new,  $4.69 ;  lard, 
old,  $4.44,  new,  $3.32 ;  petroleum,  old,  $2.91, 
new,  $2.18;  potatoes,  old,  64  cents,  new,  46; 
hams,  old,  $3.82 ;  new,  $2.82 ;  rice,  old,  $1.91, 
new,  $1.46 ;  straw  paper,  old,  $1.12,  new,  80 
cents;  rough  white-pine  lumber,  old,  $6.65, 
new,  $6.19.  The  duties  thus  designated  as 
new  are  those  which  for  upward  of  20  years 
have  been  imposed  upon  these  goods  imported 
into  Cuba  or  Porto  I^ico  in  Spanish  bottoms. 

P^rt  RcgilatlMS. — A  short  time  before  the 
home  Government  adopted  a  liberal  policy,  the 
local  authority  in  Porto  Rico  acted  in  a  spirit 

Srecisely  the  reverse,  and  on  Nov.  11,  1883,  a 
ecree  went  into  efi'ect  that  vessels  arriving 
shall  pay  $1.26  per  1,000  kilos,  gross  weight, 
on  all  cargo  landed  (instead  of  $1  as  formeriy), 
and  $1  per  1,000  kilos  on  all  cargo  loaded  out- 
ward, whether  vessel  arrives  with  cargo  or  in 
ballast,  which  is  a  new  tax,  and  is  equal  to 
about  7  cents  per  100  pounds  on  a  cargo  of 
sugar.  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  charges 
in  Porto  Rico  have  been  moaerate,  but  this 
makes  them  more  than  they  are  in  Cuba. 

CsBBcne. — The  peninsular  and  foreign  trade 
movement  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  years  1881 
and  1882  is  given  as  follows: 


Import. 

Expwt. 

1891 

$12,0fT.648 
14(81^504 

112.980.087 

1688 

10,688,884 

The  American  trade  with    Porto  Rico  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

FISOALTXAB. 


ISSO. 
1881. 
1882. 
18S8. 


Iiupurt  frMn 

Fiofte  Rko  Into  Ik* 

Halted  StetM, 


$5,449,886 
8.860.109 
6,716,874 
6,477,498 


Domeitk  txpoti 

tnm  tlMUaitiid 

States  to  Porto  Rico. 


$1,969,284 
1,712,782 
1,838,214 
2,116,499 


The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1888  were :  sugar,  83,940,670 pounds; 
and  molasses,  5,448,821  gallons. 

In  1882  there  entered  Porto  Rican  ports 
1,686  vessels;  aggregate  tonnage,  1,114,840; 
sailed,  1,602  vessels;  aggregate  tonnage,  992,- 
687. 

PMTVCIIL,  a  monarchy  in  southern  Europe. 
The  fundamental  law  is  the  charter  granted  in 
1826  by  Dom  Pedro  IV,  and  revised  in  1862 
by  the  Cortes.  The  representative  assembly 
consists  of  two  chambers,  that  of  the  Peers, 
who  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  King  and 
number  160,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  has  consisted  since  1878  of  149  mem- 
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bers.  The  latter  are  elected  directly  by  all 
citizens  possessing  a  net  income  of  $110.  Tlie 
Cortes  assembles  at  stated  periods  without  the 
intervention  of  the  sovereign,  who  has  no  veto 
on  a  law  passed  again  after  he  has  sent  it  back 
nnsigned.  New  elections  are  held  every  four 
years.  All  laws  relating  to  the  army  and  to 
general  taxation  mast  originate  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Depaties. 

The  reigning  King  is  Luis  I,  born  Oct.  81, 
1838,  the  son  of  Qneen  Maria  II  and  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saze-Cobnrg.  He  saoceeded  his 
brother,  Pedro  V,  Nov.  11,  1861. 

The  Cabinet  resigned  in  October,  and  was 
reconstitnted  on  the  2Sd  of  that  month  as  fol- 
lows :  Senhor  Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello,  Premier 
and  Minister  of  War;  Senhor  Baijova  Freitaa, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  vice  Senhor  Ribeiro  da 
Fonseca ;  Senhor  Barboza  Bnoage,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  vice  Senhor  Serpa  Pimentel ; 
Senhor  Lopo-Vaz,  Minister  of  Justice,  vice  Dr. 
Marques deVillena;  Senhor  Hintz  Ribeiro,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  ties  Senhor  de  Fontes  Pereira 
de  Mello;  Senhor  Penhiro  Chagas,  Minister  of 
Marine,  vtM  Senhor  de  MeUo  Gouvea;  Senhor 
Aguiar,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  vice  Senhor 
Hintz  Ribeiro. 

Ami  mi  PepilillM. — ^The  area  of  continental 
Portugal,  which  is  divided  into  six  provinces, 
is  86,610  square  miles.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  Jan.  1,  1878,  was  4,160,815.  The 
Azores  are  966  square  miles  in  area,  and  have 
a  population  of  269,800 ;  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo,  with  an  area  of  817  square  miles,  con- 
tain 180j684  inhabitants.  The  total  population 
of  the  kingdom  was  4,660,699,  of  which  num- 
ber 2,175,829  were  of  the  male  and  2,874,870 
of  the  female  sex.  The  only  cities  containing 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  were  Lisbon, 
with  246,843,  including  the  suburbs  of  Belem 
(80,029  inhabitants)  and  Olivaes  (28,910  inhab- 
itants) ;  and  Oporto,  with  a  population  of  105,- 
838.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1876  was 
88,096 ;  births,  168,597 ;  deaths,  106,673. 

CalsriWi — The  transmarine  possessions  of 
Portugal  in  Africa  and  Asia  have  an  aggregate 
area  of  709,469  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  8,806,247  inhabitants.  The  Cape 
Verd  islands  contain  1,660  square  miles,  and 
had  in  1879  a  population  of  99,817.  Stations 
in  Senegambia,  Bissao,  and  other  parts  of  Guin- 
ea were  reported  in  1878  as  covering  26  square 
miles  and  havinga  population  of  9,282.  Princess 
and  St.  Thomases  islands  are  464  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  had  in  1878-79  a  population  of  20,- 
981.  AJuda  is  18  miles  in  extent,  with  4,500 
inhabitants.  The  possessions  in  Asia  are  the 
colonies  in  India  of  Goa,  Salsette,  Bardes,  etc., 
which  were  reported  in  1881  as  embracing 
1,447  square  miles,  and  containing  419,998  in- 
habitants, and  of  Damao  and  the  isle  of  Diu, 
158  sanare  miles  in  extent  and  containing  61,- 
474  inhabitants ;  Macao  and  dependencies,  cov- 
ering 28  square  miles  and  containing  68,086 
inhabitants ;  and  Timor  and  Cambing,  contain- 
ing 6,627  square  miles  and  about  800,000  in- 


habitanta.  The  principal  possessions  of  Portn- 
gal  in  extent  are  in  equatorial  and  southern 
Africa.  The  area  of  the  dominions  on  the  east 
coast  of  Angola,  Ambriz,  Benguela,  and  Mos- 
samedes  is  given  as  812,609  square  miles,  and 
the  subject  population  as  about  2,000,000 ;  the 
area  of  Mozambique  and  dependency,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  as  882,683  square 
miles,  and  the  population  as  860,000.  The  de- 
pendence of  Mozambique  on  the  mother-coun- 
try is  very  incomplete.  The  natives  treat  their 
white  rulers  with  slight  respect.  When  one 
of  the  frequent  uprisings  takes  place,  the  Por- 
tuguese retire  within  the  fortifications  and 
wait  until  the  disturbance  subsides.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  government  and  develop- 
ment of  the  colony  are  not  covered  by  the 
receipts,  although  a  duty  of  from  10  to  80  per 
cent.,  which  it  is  intended  to  increase  to  from 
80  to  60  per  cent,  is  coUected  on  imports,  and 
an  average  duty  of  2  per  cent,  on  exports,  be- 
sides taxes  on  sales,  an  income-tax  of  10  per 
cent,  municipal  taxes^  etc  The  complex  and 
oppressive  burdens  are  a  hindrance  to  com- 
merce. The  chief  exports  are  millet,  gum- 
elastic,  ivory  in  small  quantities,  wax,  and  tor- 
toise-shell. All  these  come  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  island  of  Mozambique  produces 
nothing  but  bread-fruit  trees  and  a  few  palms. 
The  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods,  pearls, 
brass  utensils,  powder,  fire-arms,  etc. 

C&mmtnu — ^The  total  imports  in  1882  were 
of  the  value  of  24,875,000  milreis,  against  23,- 
601,000  in  1881,  and  84,948,000  in  1880;  total 
exports,  17,488,000  milreis  in  1882,  18,688,000 
in  1881,  and  24,716,000  in  1880. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  countries  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

Brtril 

France 

United  States 

Bpaln 

Oermanj 

Sweden  and  Norway . . . , 
Portuffuese  poaseMUoof 
Other  cooDtrlea 


Total. 


Inperta. 


Vllrdi. 
1^288,(IOO 
2,140,000 
i,140,000 
5.298,000 
2,086,000 
1,8<M,0U0 
1,812,000 
66«,000 
2,814,000 


84,948,000 


MOfdk 

10,768,00(1 

^964,0Q0 

1,474,000 

700.000 
1,778,000 
1,182,000 

447,000 

751,000 
1,667,000 


24,710,000 


The  principal  classes  of  merchandise  in  1880 
were  of  the  following  values : 


COMMODimS. 


Oreala 

Fmtta,  etc 

Colonial  prodaoe 

Winea.  etc 

AnlmaJa  and  animal  prodneta  . . . . 

Mineral  prodacts 

Metals 

Hides,  leather,  etc 

Timber,  etc 

Glass  and  pottery 

Textile  materials  and  macnfact- 


ores 

Mlscetlaaeoos  manafactures. 
Drugs,  etc 


Total. 


Mtlfib. 

e,ooo,ooo 

879,000 
8,258,000 

478,000 
4,511,000 
2,192,000 
4,544,000 
2,887,000 
1,057,000 

818,000 

^788,000 

8,249,000 

897,000 


84,948,000 


400,000 
8.868,000 

799,000 
9,088,000 
8,440,000 
2,104,000 

846,000 

415.000 

8,165,000 

27,000 

804,000 
609,000 
419,000 


24,716,000 
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The  exports  of  wine  to  Great  Britain  coosti-  deficit  in  1667-*68  was  5,811,560  milreia.    It 

tate  aboat  one  fifth  of  the  total  quantity  im-  was  reduced  to  1,156,000  milreis  in  1879-'80. 

ported  into  that  country.  The  Minister  of  Finance  in  1880  declared  that 

The  moyement  of  shipping  in  1880  was  as  there  was  no  control  over  the  public  purse, 

follows :  sail  tonnage  entered,  7,881,000  cubic  that  the  balances  shown  in  the  budget  for  the 

metres,  of  which  2,258,000  cubic  metres  were  previous  six  years  had  been  fictitious,  and  that 

under  foreign  colors ;  cleared,  7,637,000  cubic  the  appropriations  had  invariably  been  exceed- 

metres;  steam  tonnage  entered,  8,278,000  cubic  ed,  sometimes  without  the  authorization  of  a 

metres,  of  which  2,407,000  cubic  metres  were  special  law.    During  those  years  over  £9,000,* 

under  foreign  colors;  cleared,  8,110,000  cubic  000  had  been  obtained  by  loans, 

metres.    The  Portuguese  tonnage  entered  in-  The  public  debt  on  June  80,  1881,  amounted 

eluded  sailing-vessels  of  247,000,  and  steamers  to  430,879,800  milreis,  not  including  the  old 

of  778,000  metric  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.  debt,  of  which  1,927,399  milreis  remained  to 

The  merchant  marine  in  1881  consisted  of  be  converted  in  1879,  consisting  mainly  of  pa- 

41  steamers,  of  14,092  cubic  metres,  and  412  per  currency.    Of  the  new  debt,  232,929,349 

sailing-vessds,  of  88,829  cubic  metres.  milreis  represented  the  internal  loans,  bearing 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1882  interest  at  8  per  cent.    The  foreign  debt  at 

was  1,673  kilometres,  or  1,045  miles.     The  that  date  consisted  of  sterling  loans  to  the 

length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  beginning  of  amount  of  £43,908,900,  or  197,950,050  milreis. 

1881  was  4.869  kilometres,  or  2,715  miles;  In  1882  a  new  loan  of  £5,189,000  was  issued, 

length  of  wires,  10,889  kilometres,  or  6,770  There  is  also  a  large  floating  debt,  estimated  as 

miles ;  number  of  telegrams  dispatched  in  1880,  high  as  £4,000,000.    In  1882  there  were  de- 

1,121,884,  of  which  428,937  were  domestic,  faults  in  the  interest  of  the  new  debt  amount- 

The  post-office  forwarded  20,338,171  letters  and  ing  to  2,978,469  milreis  on  the  internal,  and 

15,276,552  packets  and  newspapers  in  1881.  8,139,689  milreis  on  the  external  loans. 

Aniy  aid  Navy. — The  army  is  raised  partly  by  PtHtlcal  SttiallMb — The  republican  a^^tation 

conscription  and  partly  by  enlistment    The  in  Spain  excited  in  Portugal  the  chronic  dis- 

effective  is  fixed  annufdly  by  the  Oortes.    It  content  and  hostility  to  the  King,  to  a  degree 

was  nominally  78,200  on  the  war  footing  in  which  rendered  the  political  situation  critical 

1882.    The  actual  strength  in  that  year  was  and  grave.    The  Progressist  party  accuse  the 

reported  as  26,059  men  under  arms.  King  of  repeated  breaches  of  the  Constitution 

The  navy  in  1883  consisted  of  31  steamers,  in  keeping  the  Conservatives  in  office.    The 

with  94  guns,  and  16  sailing-vessels.    The  only  Republican  party  in  Portugal  is  exceedingly 

efficient  vessels  were  the  V  asco  do  Gama,  an  numerous  and  energetic.    The  Congo  question 

iron-clad  ram  with  10-inch  plates  and  two  18-  was  made  a  ground  of  attacks  on  the  Fontes 

ton  and  three  smaller  guns,  and  two  corvettes,  ministry  by  the  Republicans  and  Radicals,  as 

naances. — ^The  revenue  for  ten  ^ears  has  the  Delagoa  Bay  negotiations  were  in  1881. 

averaged  $25,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  $28,-  The  changes  in  the  ministry  in  October,  though 

750,000.    The  budget  for  1882-^83  estimates  attributed  officially  to  differences  of  opinion  in 

the  yield  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  relation  to  the  Lisbon  municipal  elections,  were 

as  follows,  in  milreis  (one  milreis  =  $1.08) :  rather  due  to  the  general  dissatisfaction.    The 

souiicxs  or  REVKKUB.                              Amomt  "^^  mombers  of  the  Cabinet  were  more  liberal 

Laadux 8,158,000  in  their  tendencies  than  their  predeoessora. 

mh«r  direct  tmww... HliSS  A  revolt  of  peasants  occurred  at  Oouero  in 

n!g!g;j%tSff5  ^^  .......................  ^MTfl^TOO  October.    It  had  its  origin  in  religious  fenati- 

RaUtomU,  tftc 8.578,884  cism,  and  was  only  suppressed  with  difficulty 

^^ISSSIS^;^^                                  tJislSo  by  troops  sent  from  Lisbon. 

jvxiraoni  iu»7  nmupi                                               ^_^^uuw  gtf«t|grtf  BlghtS  iVCT  the  COig^The  PortU- 

To*»* 8»,«64,oi8  ^ese  have  shown  an  ambition  in  recent  years 

The  expenditures  are  stated  in  the  budget  as  ^  renew  their  ancient  acHvity  in  Africa,  and 

follow  *  share  m  the  labors  and  the  fruits  of  the  com^ 

mercial  development  of  the  interior.  Portugal's 

^reAjrcira  of  KxrexDrruRB.                       a«j«i.  ^jj^^g  ^  ^.j,^  ^^g^  ^^^  between  5^  12'  and  8* 

Foratgndebt 5^51,455  south  latitude  are  recognized  m  treaties  with 

Minuoyof  iiii«K».. S-IS'?!?  Great  Britain  and  France.  These  limits  include 

WoSupSdJuiti^::;::;:;:;::::^  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.    The  activity  of  the 

**       War 4,509,980  French  in  these  regions  excited  the  jeslousy  of 

-       riH^^AHai'n''^ ^'Jwlss  the  Portuguese.    When  the  French  occupied 

PabUc  Worka  .!!".!!'.'.!!'.'.!'.!!!!'.'.'.   8,787^084  Ponta  Negra,  the  captain  of  the  Portuguese 

Total  ordto           ndit  re                        g^^A^gg  war-vcssel  Beugo,  Stationed  in  those  waters, 

liiraoitiimuy  ex^nditww. .V.V.'.; '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.',  A^'Tts  protested,  under  the  supposition  that  the  an- 

— nexed  district  was  within  the  territory  claimed 

'^***^ 83,276,811  |jy  Portugal    He  sent  a  dispatch  home  aaking 

There  has  been  no  budget  for  thirty  years  for  re-enforcements.    The  feeling  aroused  in 

without  a  deficit.    The  revenue  during  the  Portugal  by  the  French  annexation  tendencies 

same  period  increased  about  60  per  cent.    The  shown  in  these  regions  was  allayed  when  the 
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English  Goyernment  manifested  a  disposition 
to  oppose  the  establishment  of  French  power 
over  the  Oongo  month.  In  November  Cbi  Lo- 
ango,  as  far  as  the  river  Lnisa,  which  lies 
north  of  5°  12',  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Portagaese,  with  the  object,  as  was  said,  of 
having  a  river  bonndarj,  which  wonld  clearly 
define  the  limits  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
Portugal.  The  Lnisa  flows  ten  miles  south  of 
the  new  French  station  of  Ponta  Negra.  The 
entire  territory,  from  the  Massibi  river  to  Mo- 
lembo,  was  subsequently  taken  possession  of»  in 
virtue  of  a  treaty  which  was  signed  September 
29th  with  the  Gacongo  chiefs. 

POSTAGE.    See  page  185. 

POTTEK,  Heu7  Codaan,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 
1835.  He  is  a  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Nott,  President  of  Union  College.  Uis  edu- 
cation was  obtained  cbiefly  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  on  leaving  this  in- 
stitution he  entered  upon  mercantile  life.  Not 
long  after  he  relinquished  business,  studied  for 
the  ministry  under  his  father's  direction,  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  at 
Alexandria,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1857. 
He  received  deacon's  orders  at  his  father's 
hands  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia,  May 
27, 1867,  and  priest's  orders  in  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburg,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bowman  (As- 
sistant Bishop  of  Pennsylvania),  Oct  15, 1858. 
His  first  pastoral  work  was  as  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.  In  May,  1850,  he 
became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  N. 
Y.  In  1862  he  was  elected  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cincinnati ;  in  1868  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. — all  of  which  he  de- 
clined. But,  after  seven  years'  service  in  Troy, 
he  accepted,  in  1866,  the  place  of  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  In 
May,  1868,  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  which  oflSce  he  filled  with  singular 
success  for  fifteen  years.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Iowa,  but  declined.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College 
in  1865,  and  LL.  D.  from  the  same  college  in 
1880.  He  was  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops from  1865  to  1888,  and  also  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, in  the  domestic  department. 

In  1883,  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  having  called 
for  an  assistant,  the  convention,  which  met  in 
September  of  that  year,  acceded  to  his  plea  of 
age  and  infirmity,  and  with  promptness  and 
unanimity  elected  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  the 
aged  bishop's  nephew,  to  the  office  of  Assist- 
ant Bishop  of  New  York.  He  was  consecrated 
in  Grace  Church,  Oct.  20,  1888,  a  very  large 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy  being  present 
and  taking  part  in  the  solemn  services.  By 
formal  instruments,  soon  after  executed,  the 
bishop  made  oyer  the  entire  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  of  the  diocese  into 


the  assistant's  hands.  The  new  bishop's  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  clergy  and  laity  and  witii 
every  good  work,  and  his  signal  success  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  a  large  and  important 
parish  in  New  York  city,  indicated  a  future  of 
nonor  and  usefulness  to  the  Church. 

Bishop  Potter's  published  works  include: 
**  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses,  at  Home  and 
Abroad :  A  History  of  their  Rise  and  Growth 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  together 
with  Rules  for  their  Organization  and  Govern- 
ment" (1872);  "The  Gates  of  the  East:  A 
Winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria  "  (1876) ;  and  "  Ser- 
mons of  the  City  "  (1880). 

nESVTTERIlHS.  L  Pitsbyterlai  Chirdi  tii 
the  United  States  tf  Aneriea.— The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  (Northern) 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1888;  to  which  are  added, 
for  comparison,  the  statistics  for  1881  (in  which 
year  the  synods  were  consolidated)  and  1882 : 


Bynods 

IroBbyterlct 

CandidBtea 

Licentlatea 

Ministers 

Elders 

Deacons 

Churches 

Churches  organiaed 

Communicants 

Added  on  examination 

Baptisms  of  adults 

Baptisms  of  iniknts 

Members  of  Sunday-schools. 


1881. 

1888. 

8S 

28 

1T7 

180 

622 

628 

801 

801 

fi,08« 

M48 

16,601 

16,684 

4^6 

6,648 

6,608 

6,744 

90 

188 

681,401 

692,128 

86^44 

29,889 

8,174 

9,6T8 

17,4S» 

19,026 

688,664 

664,061 

28 

182 
678 
282 

6,218 
1^966 

6,876 

166 

600,696 

82,182 

10,89T 

17,728 

668,766 


The  several  boards  and  permanent  commit- 
tees  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  con- 
cerning their  financial  condition  and  the  prog- 
ress of  their  work,  of  which  the  following  sum- 
maries give  the  principal  facts : 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


For  home  missions . . . . 
For  fdMreign  missions . . . 

For  education 

For  pablicatton 

For  church  erection . . . 

For  relief  ftind 

For  ftvedmen 

For  snetentation , 

For  Qenemi  Assembly. 

Congregational 

Hisoeilaneous 


Total 8,674,291 


1881. 

1888. 

Dalian. 

Dolkn. 

468,098 

467,626 

476,626 

466,219 

190,799 

192,970 

88,016 

48.609 

168,281 

189,620 

68,464 

66,022 

69,097 

70,882 

21,670 

20,687 

48,028 

44.2R8 

6,888,579  6,862,640 

617,744 

929,910 

8,674,291 

9,268,897 

1883. 

DoDan. 

682,860 

601.678 

167,264 

89.179 

160.891 

76,249 

84,012 

21,275 

46,H7 

7,189,904 

888,444 

9,661,498 


Board  of  Home  Miuions. — Heceipts,  $604,- 
T95,  or  $81,406  more  than  the  receipts  of  the 
previons  year.  The  report  of  the  board  calls 
attention  to  the  growing  importance  of  its 
work  in  the  Eastern  States,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  changes  of  population 
by  the  removal  of  old  inhabitants,  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  and  the  starting  of  new  kinds  of 
industries  and  of  new  manufacturing  centers, 
nearly  as  great  a  demand  for  missionaries  ex- 
ists as  in  frontier  regions.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  missionaries  and  188  mission- 
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wrj  teacben  had  been  under  commission,  and  missionaries,  18,656  oommanicants,  and  21,258 

136  oharcbes  and  279  Sunday-schools  had  been  pnpils  in  day  and  boarding  schools, 

organized  daring  the  year.    The  whole  num-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 

ber  of  church-members  was  78,669,  with  a  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met  at 

total  of  125,977  in  congregations,  and  the  nam-  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  17th.    The  Rev. 

ber  of  members  in  1,777  Sunday-schools  was  £.  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator. 

120,986.    Special  attention  was  given  to  the  Fraternal  delegates  from  the  Southern  Ohurch 

maintenance  of  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory,  were  reoeiyed  for  the  first  time  since  that 

among  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari-  Church  was  organized  during  the  excitement 

zona  and  in  Alaska,  among  the  Mexican  popu-  incident  to  the  questions  iuTolved  in  the  civil 

lations  in  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Cali-  war.    A  final  motion  was  passed  in  respect  to 

fornia,  and  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  with  the 

Idaho.    Six  new  colleges  had  been  organized  Southern  Church  by  the  adoption  of  the  report 

in  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  and  the  Territories,  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had 

Board  of  Education, — ^The  receipts,  $78,499,  been  referred,  to  the  effect  that  *'  fraternal  re« 

exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $9,474,  lations  have  been  happily  established  between 

while  the  permanent  fund  had  been  increased  the  two  Assemblies  on  the  basis  of  a  with- 

by  $10,000.    Four  hundred  and  eighty-six  can-  drawal  of  all  imputations  which  may  have 

didates  had  been  aided  in  sums  of  $100  or  $120  been  made  officially  from  either  side  against 

each ;  among  them  were  thirty-five  Germans,  the  Christian  character  of  the  other,  and  no 

three  Bulgarians,  sixty-eight  colored  students,  further  action  is  necessary.** 

eleven  Indians,  one  Spaniard,  one  Welshman,  A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  a  simi- 

and  one  Hindoo.  lar  committee,  should  one  be  appointed  by  the 

Board  of  Publication, — Receipts,  $281,124 ;  Southern  Assembly,  to  agree  upon  plans  of 
expenditures,  $252,442;  amount  of  sales,  $195,-  comity  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
420.  The  publications  included  448,750  copies  bodies  in  regard  to  theological  and  collegiate 
of  books  and  tracts,  and  11,947,819  of  period!-  education,  missions  among  the  freedmen,  the 
oals  and  reports.  The  sum  of  $49,988  had  occupation  of  territory,  and  other  subjects  on 
been  received,  and  $42,077  had  been  expend-  which  questions  may  arise.  •  The  following  re- 
ed, for  missionary  work.  port  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  current 

Board  of  Church  Erection, — Receipts,  $109,-  rationalistic  and  scientific  methods  of  examin- 
068.  Appropriations  of  $104,594  had  been  ing  and  criticising  the  Scriptures : 
made  to  215  churches  and  missions,  being  an  The  General  Assembly  ftels  eoDstrainod  to  express 
average  of  $486  to  each  church.  A  book  of  itself  clearly  and  deoidedly  on  the  rationalistic  treat- 
fifty-one  designs  for  churches  and  chapels  had  ^^^^  of  ^«  Holy  Scriptures  by  Protestant  teachers  in 
been  oublished  Europe,  whose  works  are  introduced  into  our  country 

Dj    ^z>'f^      D       •*      AtfxB  Kan    V  and  whose  evil  influence  is  felt  in  our  Church.    Our 

Board  of  tUluf,—  Receipts,  $105,566,  be-  «  Confession  of  Faith  "  (Chap.  I.  sec.  2),  after  giving 
sides  $23,374  bequeathed  to  the  permanent  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
fund  ;  amount  of  permanent  fund,  $800,410 ;  ments,  adds,  ^*  All  which  are  fiven  by  inspiration  of 
number  of  beneficiaries,  486.  ^  to  be  the  rule  of  f^th  and  lite."    The  denial  of 

J2a/>«/7  /»f  uu»i^^»  Am.  vl^mmA^^^      T?/^A:«xf  o  ^^  authenticity  or  truthfulness  of  the  Holy  Scnptures 

*  .^^.  ^^  iriwan#/«>r  /^««imiw.--.RMemt8,  -^  ^  denial  of  their  inspiration,  and  any  t^hii^  that 

$108,741 ;  amount  of   Lndowment  and  Per-  sugsosts  suoh  denial  should  be  not  only  carefully 

manent  Funds,  $14,120;  number  of  mission-  avoided  but  studiously  repelled.  The  Assembly  would 

aries  and  teaoners,  197:  number  of  churches  not  discourage  the  ftill  use  of  all  light  in  critical  study, 

nndAr  thft  ftiirft  of  th«  hoard    \*t%    of  whinh  nor  does  it  assume  that  any  erponeons  teaching  is  wel- 

unaer  tne  care  or  i^  Doara,  1 78,  or  wniou  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^j^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Church,  but 
four  had  been  organized  during  the  year ;  num-  jt  would  warn  all  pastow  and  teachera  of  the  danger 
ber  of  communicants,  12,828 ;  number  of  Sun-  to  young  and  inexperienced  minds  in  the  free  use  of 
day-schools,  166,  with  10,771  scholars.  Nine  crude  theories  and  unproved  speculations  on  the  part 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons  had  been  added  2f  religious  histructors,  and  would  remind  them  of 
to  the  clmrches  on  examination,  and  1,359  per-  ?^tS?n^e^itffi&^^ 
sons  bad  been  baptized,  i  he  board  maintained  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  a^inst  the  unsano- 
60  schools,  with  which  were  connected  124  tifiedleaminff  by  which  an  unbelieving  world  tliroo^h 
teachers  and  6,995  pupils.  Five  of  the  schools  nominally  Christian  channels  assaults  the  Church  of 
were  of  the  grade  of  academies  or  above  it,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  Presbyteric. 
Including  a  theological  department,  and  re-  of  theu- special  responsibility  as  guardians  of  the  faith, 
turned  1,856  students.  and  that  m  view  of  the  apprehensions  excited  through- 
Board  of  Foreign  Misiiont, — ^Receipts,  $656,-  out  the  Church  by  the  rationalii^tic  handling  of  the 
337 ;  expenditures,  $669,620.  The  missions  are  Ti^^.^J  ^^'  *^  *.*  incumbent  upon  Uiem  to  see  to  it 
«nong  ten  Indian  tribe,  of  the  Unit^  States^  S'^^^eTSd'Srr.Zlftr^^'Z'- 
m  Mexico,  truatemala.  ^  tne  United  btates  of  igter  ot  our  Church  was  promulcrating  theories  of  dan- 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Chili,  West  Africa,  India,  gerous  tendencv  or  oontra-confesaional  doctrine  oon- 
8iam  (Laos*),  China,  among  the  Chinese  in  Cali-  cerning  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
fornia,  and  in  Japan,  Persia,  and  Syria.  They  A  new  board  was  established,  to  have  in 
returned  in  all  159  American  ministers,  92  or-  charge  the  interests  of  higher  education  as  con- 
dained  and  188  licentiate  native  ministers,  286  nected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to 
Jlmerican  male  and  female  and  585  native  lay  be  called  ^^  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for 
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CoUeges  and  Academies.**  Its  f  anctions  were  obtaining  honses  of  worship,  to  the  amount  or 
defined  to  be,  to  obtain  annual  offerings  from  $5,550.  Appropriations  of  $15,190  had  been 
the  churches  for  the  cause ;  to  co-operate  with  made  in  the  support  of  20  evangelists;  while 
local  agencies  in  determining  sites  for  new  in-  reports  from  various  presbyteries  (in  no  case 
stitutions ;  to  decide  what  institutions  shall  be  including  the  whole  number  aided)  showed 
aided ;  to  assign  to  such  institutions  special  that  through  the  evangelists  62  churches  had 
fields  open  to  their  appeals;  and  to  discour-  been  organized,  940 members  had  been  received 
age  all  independent  appeals  to  the  Ohurch  at  into  the  Church,  817  destitute  points  had  been 
large.  Every  institution  hereafter  established  supplied,  and  21  Sunday-schools  had  been  or- 
must,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  the  ganized.  Appropriations  had  been  made  from 
board,  either  be  organically  connected  with  the  colored  evangelistic  fund  for  11  ministers 
the  Church,  or  must,  by  charter  provision,  per-  and  two  church  buildings ;  while  the  Presbj- 
petually  have  two  thirds  of  its  Board  of  Con-  teries  co-operating  with  the  fund  reported  as 
trol  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  in  under  their  care  12  ministers  and  licentiates, 
the  case  of  institutions  already  established  and  28  churches,  12  candidates,  and  23  Sundav- 
not  covered  by  these  stated  provisions,  appro-  schools.  Twenty-three  ministers  and  the  fain- 
priations  for  endowments  must  be  so  made  ilies  of  76  deceased  ministers  had  been  aided  by 
that  the  funds  shall  revert  to  the  board  when-  the  invalid  fund,  from  appropriations  amount - 
ever  those  institutions  shall  pass  from  Presby-  ing  to  $9,196.  Payments  of  $8,700  had  been 
terian  control  A  report  on  the  revision  of  made  from  the  relief  ftind  to  the  families  of  18 
the  ''  Book  of  Discipline  *'  was  considered,  the  deceased  ministers.  The  receipts  of  the  Tus- 
proposed  amendments  being  acted  upon  in  de-  caloosa  Institute  for  the  training  of  colored  min- 
tail,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  tne  Assem-  isters  had  been  $8,178. 
bly  on  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre^^by terian 
to  be  put  into  shape.  Among  the  amendments  Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  Lexington, 
adopted  were  provisions  that  ministers,  elders,  Ky.,  May  17th.  The  Rev.  Theodorio  ^or, 
and  deacons  suspended  for  immoral  conduct  D.  D.,  of  East  Hanover,  Ya.,  was  chosen  mod- 
shall  not  be  restored,  and  that  withdrawing  erator.  The  most  important  business  trans- 
members  joining '  another  church  shall  be  acted  by  the  body  was  that  relative  to  the  res- 
dropped  from  the  rolls  without  action,  unless  torationoffratemal  relations  with  the  Northern 
charges  have  been  presented  and  then  prose-  Presbyterian  Church,  the  subject  being  taken 
outed.  A  declaration  was  adopted  that  toe  ex-  up  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  General  As- 
termination  of  the  trafSc  in  intoxicating  liquors  semblies  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  previous  year, 
by  the  '*  power  of  the  Christian  conscience,  and  carried  out  to  a  conclusion.  Delegates 
public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,"  were  in  attendance  from  the  Korthem  Gen- 
would  be  rejoiced  over  by  Uie  Assembly.  A  eral  Assembly,  bringing  a  fraternal  letter,  in 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  cues-  which  were  the  woi^ : 
tion  of  a  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  the  you  may  not  have  said  veiy  much  that  was  offemdva 
erection  of  a  hall  for  the  General  Assembly.  to  those  on  our  side ;  vou  may  cave  thought,  you  proba- 
IL  Pnskyterlaa  Chirdi  la  tke  United  SUtMs—  bly  did  think,  many  Wd  things.  We  did  not  aak  yoa 
The  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  (Southern)  *?  ^grct  or  withdraw  any tW.    You  studied  to  do 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  as  ^TJ^ST  ^.^  ^t  ?nJ^-  wU^S^^XJi^'llI 

^       4.  J  A    au    /^           1  A          1-1    •     "»#        •  o^n  aocora,  espressed  resret  for  ana  witndntwal  of 

presented  to  the  General  Assembly  m  May,  is  the  offensive  word.  In  your  magnanimity  you  got  the 
as  follows :  Synods,  18 ;  presbyteries,  67 ;  min-  start  of  us  and  did  this  noble  thing, 
isters,  1,070 ;  candidates,  199 ;  licentiates,  46;  m,*^  ui^  «  j. 
churches,  2,040 ;  churches  organized,  46 ;  rul-  The  fraternal  delegates  were  afterward  given 
ing  elders,  6,290:  deacons,  4,220;  communi-  »"  <>?cial  reception  m  their  own  persons  by 
cants,  127,017;  added  on  examination,  6,688;  ^?®  Assembly,  when  addresses  appropriate  to 
adults  baptized,  1,719;  infants  baptized,  4,485 ;  *"«  occasion  were  deb vered  by  them  and  by 
baptized  non.communicant»,  88,474;  teachers  the  moderator.  Afterward  a  dispatch  was  re- 
in Sunday-schools,  7,706 ;  pupils  in  Sunday-  c«>'«d.  ^''T  the  Northern  General  Assembly 
schools,  78,725 ;  contributions  for  all  purposes,  reporting  that  it  had  resolved,  upon  the  recom- 
$1  269  416                                          i     Mr       1  mendation  of  its  committee  to  whom  the  aub- 

The'exeijutive  committees  of  the  various  ject  had  been  referred,  that  "fraternal  rd 

missionary  and  benevolent  enterprises  made  ^">°»  ^*'\ng  been  happily  established  between 

reports  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  ^}^^  ^^^  Assemblies  on  the  basis  of  the  with- 

the  condition  of  the  trusts  under  their  care,  of  ^S^^^^  ?/  ^  imputations  officially  made  from 

which  the  condensed  summaries  are  as  follow :  either  side  against  the  Christian  character  of 

The  receipts  for  publication  during  the  finan-  y^^  other,  no  further  action  of  this  Assembly 

cial  year  had  been  $8,584.    The  total  receipts  '«  necessary."    The  final  action  of  Uie  Aseem- 

for  home  missions  had  been  $67,278,  or  $18,-  ^^y  "Pon  the  subject  took  the  shape  of  a  reso- 

462  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  l"**on  directing  that— 

The  sum  of  $23,846  had  been  paid  from  the  The  usual  method  of  correspondence  by  letter  be- 

jnstentation  fund  :  178  n^inirter.,  serving  l«-  ^^^^'^^.t^^f^T^riLtZ^'r^''^ 

tween  400  and  600  churches,  had  been  aided  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and  the  General 

in  support ;  and  86  churches  had  been  aided  in  Aasembly  of  the  Pruabyterlau  Church  in  the  United 
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SUteeof  America;  with  &ecx<»ptioi^  however,  that        The  Board  of  Publication  reported  to  the 

delegates  be  appointed  hy  this  Assembly  to  thcae  General  Agsembly  that  its  receipts  for  the  year 

bodies  at  their  next  ensuing  sessions  m  1888  and  1884  t  Ti  \T^rikKafrah  \1a  J*-  ™!*^  j**  akT^ 

respectively,  to  convey  oSr  most  ooidial  Christian  5^  ^^J^  $66,760,  and  its  expenditures  $54,- 

fratemal  salutations;  these  delegates  beinff instructed  o68,  and  that  its  assets  were  yalned  at  $107,- 

to  state  to  them  this  method  of  oorresponaence  here-  894.    By  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly, 

after  by  letter  as  adopted  bv  this  body,  with  the  hope  this  board  was  given  the  appointment  of  the 

r.^'.ar'ofXp'^^^^riJ.^ffi  8«nd«y^ool  committee  .^d  foil  charge  of 

this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  for  an  expression  ^"^  bUDday-sonool  literature  Of  the  Church, 
of  their  opinion  on  the  mode  of  correspondence  for  the        The  Board  of  Education  had  received  $5, 1 86, 

future.  and  returned  $18,000  of  assets.    It  had  given 

An  overture  was  presented  from  the  Presbj-  assistance  during  the  year  to  14  students, 
tery  of  Upper  Missouri,  asking  the  Assembly       The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  had  re- 

to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like  ceived  $6,460,  and  had  disbursed  to  beneficia- 

committee   of   the  Northern  Assembly  "to  ries,  $2,900;  and  returned  an  endowment  fund 

bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  two  of  $80,000.    It  had  24  beneficiaries  receiving 

branches  of  the  Ohnrch,  and,  if  practicable,  quarterly  aid. 

open  the  way  for  organic  nnion,  or  for  such  a  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Freedmen^s 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  field  as  may  place  Missions— $16,767 — had  been  sufficient  to  meet 
it  nnder  several  Provincial  Assemblies."  The  all  the  expenses  of  its  work  during  the  year. 
Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  82,  declared  it  and  to  pay  $4,876  of  its  indebtedness.  It  still 
inexpedient  to  appoint  such  a  committee.  A  owed  $6,600.  The  board  returned  an  aggre- 
committee  appointed  by  the  previous  General  gate  enrollment  of  1,197  pupils  in  all  its  schools 
Aissembly  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re-  and  1,200  in  its  Sunday-schools.  Seventy- 
moving  some  of  the  higher  qualifications  re-  five  of  its  students  had  taught  during  the  year 
quired  as  tests  of  the  competency  of  candi-  in  the  public  schools.  Special  reports  were 
dates  for  the  ministry,  including  acquaintance  made  of  the  schoob  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. — where 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  made  a  an  orphanage  for  girls  had  been  established — 
report  adverse  to  any  lowering  of  the  standard,  and  Chase  City,  Norfolk,  and  Bluestone,  Va. 
The  whole  snbjeot  was  considered  by  the  As-  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  ForeiKU  Mis- 
sembly  in  debate,  and  its  decision  was  embod-  sions  for  the  year  had  been  $102,976.  It  made 
led  in  a  resolution  that —  report  concerning  the  missions  in  Egypt  and 

The  proposed  change  is  not  necessary  even  to  ef-  *^  India,  in  connection  with  which  were  re- 
fect the  object  coAemplated,  i.  e.,  to  open  the  way  to  turned  88  principal  and  subordinate  stations ; 
the  ministry  for  men,  otherwise  aualifled,  who  hisve  17  ordained  foreign  missionaries,  with  48  wom- 

It  shouli  be  an  open  question,  isTeft  to  the  iiscretion  ^^"^  200  other  native  laborers ;  22  churches, 

and  decision  of  the  presbytery.     The  presbyteries  with  1,909  communicants;  61  Sunday-schools, 

already  possess  the  constitutional  powers  m  question,  with  2,666  scholars ;  98  mission-schools,  with 

both  lor  licensure  and  for  ordination.  4^531  pupils;    and  467  baptisms  during  the 

The  previous  General  Assembly  having  in-  year.  The  increase  of  communicants  during 
yited  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  pres-  the  year  was  482,  showing  an  increase  of  28 
byteries  upon  overtures  seeking  the  removal  for  every  ordained  foreign  missionary.  The 
from  the  Oonfession  of  Faith  of  the  clauses  native  converts  had  contributed  for  all  pur- 
prohibiting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  poses  $11,610,  or  an  average  of  $2.68  for  each 
sister,  answers  were  received  from  fifty-five  communicant  in  India,  and  of  $8.47  for  each 
presbyteries,f6rty-threeof  which,  or  more  than  one  in  Egypt  The  board  was  instructed  to 
two  thirds  of  the  presbyteries  in  the  Ohnrch,  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  a  mis^on 
had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  on  the  upper  Nile,  and,  *'  if  the  way  be  clear, 
change.  The  Assembly  decided  to  take  the  to  undertake  the  work.** 
requisite  constitutional  steps  for  having  the  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
prohibitory  clauses  stricken  out.  A  memorial  byterian  Ohurch  in  North  America  met  in 
asking  the  Assembly  to  organize  the  colored  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  24th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
churches  into  a  General  Assembly  was  an-  H.  McMillan,  of  Allegheny  City,  was  chosen 
swered  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that  the  moderator.  The  subject  of  allowing  the  use 
matter  was  premature.  of  instrumental  music  in  the  services  of  wor- 

IIL  Halted  Pnsbyterlaa  Chardi  In  Hcrfh  Anerlca.  ship  again  received  attention,  a  considerable 

— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  number  of  memorials  having  been  introduced 

reports  of  this  Church  as  presented  to  the  Gen-  asking  for  such  modification  of  the  action  of 

eral  Assembly  in  May :  Number  of  synods,  9 ;  the  previous  General  Assembly  as  should  pre- 

of  presbyteries,  60 ;  of  ministers,  780,  of  whom  vent  its  being  construed  into  a  permission  to 

626  were  pastors  and  206  without  charge;  of  employ  instruments.    The  memorial,  most  nu- 

licentiates,  48 ;  of  theological  students,  62 ;  of  merously  signed,  which  was  regarded  by  the 

congregations,  889 ;  of  members,  86,443  ;    of  committee  to  whom  the  number  were  referred 

baptisms,  707  of  adults  and  8,699  of  infants;  as  definitely  expressing  what  was  expressed  or 

of  Sunday-schools,  823,  with  8,643  officers  and  implied  in  all  the  others,  asked  the  General 

teachers,  and  77,300  pupils.  Assembly  ^'  to  declare  explicitly  that  in  none  of 
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the  congregations  tinder  the  care  of  the  Asaem-  "with  lenewed  eameetneBs  on  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
hly  can  instrumental  masic  be  lawfully  used  In  *<>«  "^  sessions  and  people  of  the  whole  Chuidi. 
worship  until  the  Church  shall  have  decided  by  A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  a  pas- 
constitutional  enactment  that  such  music  in  toral  letter  to  the  people  of  the  Ohurch — 
worship  is  divinely  authorized  and  prescribed."  Setdng  forth  the  true  state  of  the  question  as  set- 
The  papers  were  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  tied  by  we  Church,  and  urging  njxm  tnem  the  respect 
Bills  and  Overtures,  which  made  a  report  cov-  due  the  authority  of  the  Chur^  and  to  each  other  aa 
ering  the  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  Christian  brethren. 

action  of  the  preceding  General  Assembly,  and  The  party  opposed  to  the  permission  of  in- 
respecting  the  nature — as  to  whether  it  is  a  strumental  music,  who  were  represented  by  a 
matter  of  binding  obligation  or  not— of  the  minority  report  of  the  committee  recommend- 
subject  of  the  action.  Concerning  the  bearing  ing  the  direct  submission  to  the  presbyteries 
of  the  action  of  the  previous  Assembly,  the  of  a  permissive  overture,  recorded  a  protest 
report  said  the  language  in  its  resolution —  against  this  action.     The  quarter-centennial 

Must  be  understood  in  harmony  with  the  declara-  ?,°.^:!^,Zn  ""ph^^^                     ?lv^^lF^'1^ 

tion  in  the  resolution  itaelf,  "  that  there  i«  no  suffi-  Presbyterian  Church  (which    took    place  m 

cient  Bible  authority  for  an  absolutely  exclusive  rule  1883)  was  celebrated  with  appropnate  ezer- 

on  the  subject,"  and  also  in  harmony  with  the  entire  cises  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly.   The 

action  of  which  that  resolution  was  but  a  part,  in  committee  which  had  in  hand  during  the  year 

which  the  prohibitory  law  was  declared  t»  be  re-  ^he  collection  of  memorial  funds  reported  that 


leaves  the  subject  without  the  law  repealed.  jects.    A  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Assem- 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  in  which  the  J'y /o"*  ^«  division  of  the  undesignated  contri- 

memorialists  opposed  tolerance  of  instrumental  outions,  amountmg  to  $89,532,  among  the  be- 

music  with  argumenU  drawn  from  the  decla-  nf'^olent  boards  and  educational  institutions  of 

ration  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the  effect  *"®  Church.  ^  ^  ,  ^ ^.  w   . 

that  God  must  be  worshiped  in  the  way  ap-  ,  Ceayeatlsii  tf  OppeneitB  te  IirtniMtel  Mote.— 

pointed  in  his  Word,  the  committee  urged—  ^  convention  of  members  of  the  Church  op- 

^,  posed  to  the  use  of  mstmmental  music  met  m 

That  the  question  u  not  of  the  oorrectoess  of  the  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  August  14th.    It  was  at- 

pnnciple  so  enunciated,  but  of  the  correctness  of  the  ^^^JIa  v^  atq^i^iJ^.^*^?  ^1a«S/.«i  ««^  i««  ;« 

applicition  that  is  macle  m  this  case.    To  an  ordi-  *?^f«d  ^y  *^8  delegates,  dericd  and  lay,  m- 

nance  of  worship,  or  anything  appomted  in  it,  it  Is  eluding  woman-delegates,  who  took  full  part 

clearly  applicable.    Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  deliberations.     6en.  James  A.  Ekin, 

for  example,  must  be  observed  by  the  exclusive  use  o  U.  S.  A.,  was  chosen  president.    Essays  were 

the  convention, 
musical  insiru- 


placed  unier  such  restrictions.    In  n^jjard  to  the  ordi-  ments  from  the  "  History  of  United  Presby- 

nance  of  praise,  no  intelligent  Christian  looks  for  the  terianism  ^'  and  the  **  History  of  the  Introduc- 

appointment  of  the  partidular  tunes  to  be  sung,  or  tion  of  Music  into  the  Reformed  Churches." 

the  particular  means  by  which  the  key-note  may  be  rp.  ^  ^r.«o*;^-  »«<>  -lo^x  o.^.^^^  y^«  ^.^.,«.^<.  ^# 

fom&,  or  for  the  use  Jf  musical  noteJ  as  a  help  in  The  question  was  also  arffued  on  grounds  of 

singing,  or  the  employment  of  trained  singers  to  lead  i>ivme  authority  and  of  tne  traditions  of  the 

in  the  praUe  service.    Such  are  amonff  the  things  Church ;  and  the  action  of  the  General  Assem- 

oonfessedly  left  to  "  Christian  prudence."  bly  in  admitting  instrumental  music  was  fur- 

th??m\™m2Zf  »?.!f^l°JiI^pi  ""^L^ff  *her  declared  invalid,  because,  it  was  alleged,  it 

tne  in^itrumentai  accompaniment  Delomr,  the  essen- ^  i ._     •  i  *•         ^  ^v  aja  x*         Va 

tials  or  the  incidentals  of  worship  ?    That  is  the  very  ^^  ^^en  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 

core  of  the  question  decided  in  tne  repeal  of  our  pro-  was  based  upon  unconstitutional  returns  of 

hibitory  law.    That  law  was  what  mav  be  saia  to  votes.    The  convention,  declaring  that  by  the 

^ISJ^"^  our  statutory  application  of  the  principle  action  of  the  General  Assembly  a  crisis  had 


one  to  which  tiiat  general  principle  did  not  properly  rights  of  conscience  in  the  Church,  resolved : 

apply ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  nothing  in  tiio  That  whether  the  rule  in  our  directory  waa  repealed 

prdmanoe  of  prawe  or  any  other  Bible  authority  to  or  not,  we  assert  that,  even  without  such  rule,  the 

justiiy  such  prohibition     That  IS  the  recorded  judg-  Constitution  of  the  Church,  its  Expression  of  Faith, 

ment  of  the  Church.    While  that  judgment  stancTs,  Catechism,  Testimony,  Book  of  Worehip,  unwritten 

how  can  we  consistently  declare,  a^  asked  m  this  me-  y^^   ^nd  ancient  usage,  preclude  the  use  of  musical 

monal,  that  under  the  principle  cited  the  prohibitory  instruments  in  wowBip  m  tiie  United  Presbyterian 

u  ^  *?u  ®??^  *H^^  operative  I    And  if  we  did,  of  church,  and  that  they  always  have  been  and  still  are 

what  authority  or  force  would  such  a  declaration  be  I  unlawful,  and  their  intrusion  on  unwilling  parties  is 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  »  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 

and  with  it  the  resolutions :  ^ThZ\  standini?  as  we  do  on  the  Constitution  and 

1.  That  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  on  this  sub-  laws  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  adopted 
ject  be  reaffirmed  as  explained  in  this  report.  at  the  time  of  the  union,  we  claim  for  oureelves  the 

2.  That  its  admonitory  resolution,  advising  and  en-  liberty  of  conscience  guaranteed  by  that  solemn  com> 
joining  apiinst  all  action  on  this  subject  offensive  to  pact,  and  we  propose  to  remain  steadfast  and  main- 
fellow- worshipers  or  disturbing  of  the  peace  of  con-  tain  our  rights  and  libertich  in  the  Church  by  oU 
gregations,  be  emphatically  reaffirmed,  and  uiged  legitimate  means. 
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Th«t,  wHhom  dariMntiiig  tnm  the  jiwi  rapeet  that       TL  Cmfeerlni    FMtftiiiai    Clii^  —  The 

iff®  J8l  ^tQ«»^«»*  AjMmbly  M  the  •upcinor  ooort  gummaiy  of  the  statietios  of  thie  Church  for 

of  the  Church,  we  neTeithelese  obuxn  that  our  obedi-  ,qqo  i~f.  a!ii™L  "*"*"*»«■  "*  •"»  v»uuj^wj  xwr 

enoe  and  submiaaioii  are  due  to  it  only  aa  ita  dedaiona  •^'*^  "  ■■  I0U0W8 . 

are  in  aoooidaaoe  with  ih»  mind  of  Chriat,  aa  ex-  gvnodi 9T 

pfeaeedintheatandardaof  theChuroh.  m^rtarlM 116 

Other  reeolations  looked  to  secaring  from    ^^^^ii^'.'/////////////////////////////,,',','/,     Ijm 
the  General  Assembly  a  revisal  of  its  action    Biimigeid«n/////////.'.V.'.V. '.'.'.*.'.'/.'.*.'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.!'/.     9^0 

and  the  adoption  of  proper  steps  "for  ascer-  SSSS.::::::::::;::::::::::::;::;::::::;;::::;  ul^ 

tainmg  m  a  constitotional  way  the  sense  of  the    Added  on  profettioo 8,818 

Ohnron  on  the  lawfulness  of  using  instmmental    ^^*^^p?™* ^ifi 

w/v«.Vt«Y  t>  loflmt  baptlMna 1,408 

WOrsnip.  Offloen  and  taeehen  In  BnndAy-tchoola 8,888 

IT.  BefenMi  Pnsbjtiriai  Chnch,  Synod.— The    Bnnday-ecbooi  trnpUt 6^ft4t 

Srnodof  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church    Toui  contritatlona 1417,988 

(0.  S.)  returned  for  1888  112  ministens  80  of  The  receipU  of  the  Board  of  Publication  for 
whom  were  pastors ;  and  124  congregations,  40  the  year  haa  been  more  than  $56,000.  It  was 
of  which  had  a  membership  varying  from  80  free  from  the  debt  under  whidi  it  bad  suffered 
to  60.  An  iucrease  of  five  ministers  and  an  for  a  long  time,  and  contemplated  the  publica- 
increase  of  129  members  were  reported.  The  tion  of  works  by  denominational  authors, 
following  statistics  were  returned  of  the  mis-  The  Board  of  Misaions  reported  that  its  re- 
aion  at  Latakieh,  Syria:  Communicants (includ-  ceipts  for  the  year  had  beei)  $88,642,  or  60 
ing  the  four  ministers  and  the  teachers),  188 ;  per  cent,  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previ- 
schools,  27,  with  enrollments  of  648  pupils.  ons  year.  The  board  returned  property  to  the 
The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  value  of  $81,687,  while  its  liabilities  were 
Church  met  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  May  2dd.  small.  The  Japaiiese  mission  bad  enjoyed 
A  question  was  started  at  the  opening  of  the  great  prosperity,  and  a  very  large  relative  in- 
session  by  the  moderator's  reading  of  the  open-    crease  of  members. 

ing  sermon,  whether  reading  of  sermons  was  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  had  received 
proper.  A  motion  was  made  to  disapprove  $6,288  during  the  year,  and  $10,141  since  its 
the  sermon  on  this  account.  It  was  alleged  in  organization  three  years  before.  It  had  three 
support  of  the  motion  that  reading  sermons  missionaries  in  Japan,  conducted  a  girls'  school 
was  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  Covenant-  in  that  country,  and  was  about  to  found  an  or- 
er  Church,  and  that  to  allow  this  innovation    phanage  at  Osaka. 

to  remain  unchallenged  would  be  to  establish  The  fifty-third  General  Assembly  of  thn 
a  dangerous  precedent.  The  subject  was  dis-  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Nash- 
posed  of  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  declar-  ville,  Tenn.,  May  17th.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Mc- 
ing  that  '*  the  reading  of  certain  discourses  on  Olnmphy,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
special  subjects  before  this  court  shall  not  be  verslty,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  most  im- 
construed  as  a  precedent  for  reading  sermons  portant  topic  considered  was  the  report  upon 
in  ordinary- ministrations."  A  proposition  look-  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
ing  to  the  abolition  of  tokens  or  tickets  for  Government  transmitting  the  votes  of  the 
communion  was  considered,  and  was  met  by  presbyteries  on  the  revi^  Confession  which 
the  adoption  of  a  paper  advising  all  the  people  nad  been  submitted  by  the  preceding  General 
of  the  Church  '*  to  observe  the  custom  as  here-  Assembly  to  them  (see  *^  Presbyterians,"  sec- 
tofore,  until  such  time  as  the  Church,  in  its  tion  ^^  Cumberland  Presbyterians,"  in  ^  Annual 
wisdom,  may  deem  it  proper  to  dispense  with  Cyclopasdia  "for  1882).  The  result  of  the  vot- 
it"  A  question  concerning  the  intermarriage  ing  was  recorded  as  follows :  1.  As  to  the  In- 
of  converts  with  non-Christians,  which  had  traduction,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechism; 
given  trouble  in  the  Latakieh  mission,  Syria,  presbyteries  approving,  09,  of  which  61  were 
was  answered  with  the  advice  that  **  such  recorded  as  approving  unanimously;  presby- 
questions  must  be  determined  by  the  oonstitu-  teries  disapproving,  8 ;  presbyteries  not  report* 
tional  and  statute  law  of  the  Churdi:  and  in  ing,  6 ;  presbyteries  snomitting  memorials,  4. 
determining  particular  cases,  there  as  liere,  all  2.  As  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  disci- 
the  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account."  pline :  Presbyteries  approving,  104,  of  which 
The  Presbytery  of  Vermont  was  organized,  66  approved  unanimously;  disapproving,  8; 
with  five  congregations.  not   reporting,   6 ;  submitting   memorials,  4. 

T.  liHwsd  PNAyterlaa  dnreh,  CteMral  Syi-  The  report  of  the  committee  was  coucnrred  in, 
•i. — ^The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres-  whereby  the  Confession  as  revised  was  declared 
byterian  Church  (N.  S.)  met  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  the  Confession  of  the  Church.  Numerous 
Pa.,  May  28d.  The  value  of  the  endowment  memorials  and  propositions  suggesting  amend- 
fund  of  the  Theological  Seminary  was  report-  ments  to  the  Confession  were  sent  in,  to  which 
ed  at  $88,964,  while  the  receipts  of  the  institu-  the  Assembly  answered  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tion  had  been  $2,740,  and  its  expenditures  that  the  subject  had  been  so  recently  acted 
$2,781.  The  management  of  the  seminary  upon  by  the  presbyteries,  and  their  action  ap« 
was  criticised  in  the  debates.  The  Treasurer  of  proving  the  revised  Confession  had  been  so 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  a  bal-  nearly  unanimous,  it  seemed  unwise  to  attempt 
ance  on  hand  of  $2,220.  at  this  time  to  determine  what,  if  any,  proposi- 
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tions  to  amend,  coming  from  individnalB,  were    Covenant  with  Man,  Christ  the  Me^ator,  Free-Wai, 


it  expedient  to  act  adversely  npon  all  propo-  Ueven.  Christian  Ajteurance,  the  Law  of  God,  Chria- 
sitioDS  coming  from  individoaJs,  believing  it  tian  Lioerty,  BeligiouB  Wonhip,  8abbatb-Day,  Law- 
more  desirable  to  await  expressions  from  the  JjJ  Oaths  and  Vows,  Civil  Government,  Mamage  and 

pr««byterie^if  any  of  the...  shoald  de«pe  to  SSIS;  tp^ST'tl-e  ttS  ES^rcTu^S?  SSl 

make  suggestions.    A  committee  which  had  thority,  Church  Courts,  Death  and  the  Ecsurrectioti, 

been  appointed  by  the  previous  General  As-  and  the  Judgment 

sembly  to  consider  the  subject  of  nnion  with  It  ia  well  known  to  the  relk^ons  world  that  our 

the- General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  S?'^^'*.°^^'^^JSi-^'^f^uir«^J^^^ 

^^^^^^A  *k«*  u  -,«»  «^*  K.»fl*  4^  n~^  .«<x^^«i  the  Westnunster   Coniession  of  Faith  and  Shorter 

reported  that  it  was  not  best  to  urge  positive  Catechiam,  expressing  our  undenrtanding  of  the  teach- 

action  now,  while  the  Oonf  ession  of  Faith  was  inm  of  God's  WordT 

undergoing  revision  ;  and  that  there  was  a  r^ow,  dear  brethren,  if  the  difference  between  our 
growing  feeling  in  some  parts  of  the  Church  in  ?J^™«^<»  ^^^5^*^?  •P*^  ^^  ^^  the  Westminster 
favor  of  the  union  suggested,  and  a  strong  de-  Conf«wio^  ?f  ^""^J!,  "»«>'^,°*  ?5/"  ^®''* 
sh^  in  eVery  part  of  Tohurch  for  a  doser  ^^'^^  ^  yo«^  ^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
fellowship  with  the  Lutheran,  and,  in  fact,  A  memorial  was  presented  asking  that  steps 
with  all  evangelical  churches.  The  prevail-  be  taken  toward  a  reunion  with  the  Cumber- 
ing impression  among  the  members  of  the  bind  Presbyterian  Church  (colored) ;  to  which 
committees  of  the  two  churches,  as  represented  the  Assembly  replied  that  as  the  organization 
in  the  minutes  of  correspondence  adopted  as  a  of  the  colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
part  of  the  committees'  report,  appeared  to  be  had  been  made  at  the  request  of  a  convention 
m  favor  of  a  closer  and  more  hearty /rat^mal  of  colored  ministers,  it  would  not  be  equitable, 
uuion  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  while  they  were  free  to  move  io  such  a  matter, 
evangelical  Lutheran  churches;  but  the  dif-  for  the  present  Assembly  to  move  first.  More- 
ficidties  in  the  way  of  &rganie  union  at  present  over,  the  experience  of  those  churches  tbat 
existing  were  deemed  to  be  insurmountable,  had  most  largely  succeeded  among  the  colored 
Unless  there  existed  a  perfectly  unanimous  people  justified  the  conviction  that  a  greater 
consent  on  the  pai*t  of  all  the  churches,  on  each  success  could  be  reached  by  an  independent 
side,  the  union  would  produce  an  additional  organization.  The  memorial  was  not  granted, 
number  of  factions,  if  either  body  seemed  to  but  the  sympathy  of  the  Assembly  was  tend- 
be  '^in  a  condition  of  gospel  fp^aoe  that  quail-  ered  and  all  assistance  in  its  power  was  prom- 
fies  them  for  organic  union  into  one  body.''  ised  to  aid  and  encourage  the  colored  breth- 
It  was  also  held  **  that  as  matters  in  Christen-  ren  in  their  work,  especially  in  that  of  an  edu- 
dom  now  stand,  denominationalism  is  far  more  cational  character.  Attention  was  called  to 
desirable  than  ecclesiastical  concentration ;  that  the  increasing  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
no  one  existing  denomination  is  worthy  of  the  prompt  discipline  was  recommended  to  be  ad- 
high  honor  of  absorbing  into  itself  all  the  ministered  to  all  church-members  offending  in 
others."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  this  matter.  The  Assembly's  Board  of  Trus- 
up  a  paper  explaining  the  doctrinal  status  tees  reported  that  a  bequest  of  $17,000  from 
of  the  denomination,  to  be  presented  to  the  John  P.  Finley,  and  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from 
council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  which  was  John  A.  Dougherty,  were  available.  The  money 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ministerial  educa- 
1884.  Its  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  tion.  A  fraternal  letter  was  received  from  the 
Assembly,  embodies  the  following  statement :  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  in  which  was  a 
7b  the  General  JVeebyUrian  AlUanee,  in  eeseian  at  clause  congratulating  the  Assembly  upon  the 
JSeffad^  Ireland^  1884.  success  of  its  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Dbar  BRETHBBir  iH  THx  LoRo !  Wc  of  the  Cumber-  Faith,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  *'*  West- 
land  Presbyterian  Church  hi  the  United  States  of  minsterism '— to  borrow  the  somewhat  novel 
Amenoa  rejoice  witii  you  that  God,  by  hia  gncioua  ^  expressive  term  of  the  revisers— baa  been 

Erovidenoe,  seems  to  mdicate  that  it  la  pleasing  to  ""** .    *:  vv    .i^    v*     •  •      ^^        -Tl^  Vi    ^^ 

Im  that  the  various  familiea  of  the  Presbyterian  ehmmated  by  the  Revising  Committee." 

Church  should  oome  to^cether  for  fraternal  counsel  as  TIL  FMbytsrlan  dintli  In  Cauia. — The  fol- 

to  the  interests  of  hUkinffdom.  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

Claiming  to  be  one  of  tfiese  families  which  God  has  q^jj^^^Yi  as  they  were  presented  to  the  General 

reised  up  for  the  spread  of  the  frospel  of  h is  dear  Son,      . , ,    .    •  •'_  ^    xr™K^«  ^*  ^^.^^..^i  ^x.^^.,^ 

and  havSig  apprcvSd  the  Cons&utUn  of  the  Allianci  Assembly  in  June :  Number  of  pastond  charges, 

(see  Minutes  of  our  General  Assembly,  1881,  page  84 ;  799 ;  of  congregations  and  stations,  1,011 ;  of 


and  1882.  page  18),  we  send  brethren  bearing  oommis-    churches,  stations,  and  mission-stations  sup- 
ons  with  the  signature  of  our  Moderator  and  Clerk,    pU^d  by  pastors,  1,714 :  of  families  connected 
A^^Zi'%r^>^i.ff^A^Zi    ^thtJchurch;  69,^7;  of  coron,nnic<««. 


ment,  that  by  reference  thereto  you  may  decide  wheth-  119,608 ;  of  sittings  in  churches,  850,482 ;  totol 

er  we  oome  within  the  pale  or  the  consensus  of  the  amount  of  stipends  paid,  $558,898;  total  amount 

doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  ,„  ^  ,         ^  raised  for  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  $1 67,884 ; 

In  our  ConfeMion  of  Faith  you  will  find  our  doc-  ^^  jQ^j^n,^  ^f  ^^  Church,  $1,422,783. 

tnnes  stated  m  the  following  order:  »«,  ^  n^^^x^^^  ^^  tj^»»  irLatJi^i  ^^^^^^ 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Decrees  The  Committee  on  Home  Missions  reported 

of  God,  Creation,  Providence,  the  Fall  of  Man,  God's  to  the  General  Assembly  that  its  receipts  for 
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the  jear  had  been  |48,401,  and  that  it  had  a  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  Maj  24th.    The 

balance  in  its  treasnrj  of  $1)406.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rankine,  of  Som,  was  chosen 

The  Board  of  French  Evangelization  had  re-  moderator.   The  Oommittee  of  Presbjterial  Sa- 

ceived  $82,606.    It  had  thirteen  schools,  with  perintendence  reported  that  the  entire  nnm- 

19  teachers  and  638  pupils.  ber  in  the  roll  of  communicants  oonld  not  be 

The  Foreign  Mission  Oommittee,  Western  less  than  680,292,  or  14,506  more  than  were 

section,  had  recelTed  |40,111.    A  favorable  returned  in  1878.    The  whole  namber  of  per- 

report  was  made  of  the  mission  among  the  In-  sons  in  Sunday-schools  was   261,000.     The 

dians   in  the  Northwestern  Territories,  and  Oommittee  on  Ohristian  Liberality  reported 

those  people  were  represented  as  making  satis-  tJiat  the  entire  amount  of  contributions  for 

factory  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  There  1882  to  the  funds  and  schemes  of  the  Ohnrch 

were  connected  with  these  missions  26  chapels  had  been  £886,061,  or  £44,698  more  than  the 

and  as  many  native  agents,  and  140  converts  contributions  for  1881.    The  Endowment  Oom- 

had  been  gained  during  the  year.   The  Eastern  mittee  reported  the  exDcnditure  during  the  year 

section  of  the  committee  had  supported  a  mis-  of  £88,000  in  the  endowment  of  11  pariflhes, 

sion  in  Trinidad  at  an  expense  of  $18,000,  of  making  the  whole  number  of  828  parishes  en- 

which  $8,000  had  been  contributed  from  Oan-  dowed  and  erected  since  its  commencement, 

ada.    A  mission  in  India  was  prosperous ;  and,  The  Oommittee  of  the  Aged  and  Infirra  Minis- 

in  the  New  Hebrides,  88  teachers  were  em-  ters'  Fund  reported  the  capital  of  the  fund  at 

ployed,  and  195  communicants  were  enrolled,  the  end  of  1882  to  be  £10,772.    The  income 

The  amount  of  the  aged  and  infirm  minis-  of  the   Home-Mission  Oommittee  had   been 

ters*  fund  (Western  section)  was  $8,692,  and  £9,604.    The  committee  had  assisted  50  mis- 

^he  number  of  beneficiaries  on  its  roll  was  82.  sion  stations  and  71  mission  churches,  con- 

The  receipts  of  the  Eastern  section  of  the  fhnd  nected  with  which  were  11,727  communicants 

had  been  $2,812.  and  22,180  attendants ;  it  had  also  aided  in 

The  widows'  and  orphans*  fund,  of  which  the  building  or  enlarging  of  22  churches,  in 

four  separate  accounts  are  kept,  amounted  in  which  9,176  additional  sittings  were  provided, 

all  to  $265,580.  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Oommittee 

This  Ohurch  sustains  six  theological  schools  had  been  £25,022,  and  its  expenditure  £28,- 

and  coUeges,  as  follow :  Presbyterian  Oollege  828.    The  Jewish  Mission  Oommittee  returned 

(theological),  Halifax,  N.  S»  8  professors,  15  an  income  of  £5,892,  and  reported  2,288  pu- 

students  in  1882;  Morrin  Oollege,  Quebec,  6  pils  in  its  11  schools.     An  overture  having 

Srofessors,  51  students ;  Presbyterian  Oollege,  been  presented,  calling  attention  to  the  ab- 
[ontreal,  8  professors,  7  lecturers,  72  students;  sence  of  a  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
Queen's  Oollege  and  University,  Kingston,  7  mission  of  ministers  from  other  churches,  a 
professors,  2  lecturers,  202  students :  Knox  motion  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  As- 
OoUege  (theological),  Toronto,  6  professors  and  sembiy  instruct  the  committee  on  the  recep- 
teachers,  87  students;  Manitoba  Oollege,  Win-  tion  of  such  ministers  to  see  that  applicants 
nipeg,  6  instructors,  65  students.  furnish  evidence  that  they  had  received  such 
The  (General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ordination  as  was  required  by  the  Oonfes- 
Ohorch  in  Oanada  met  in  London,  Got.,  June  sion  of  Faith  and  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
18th.  The  Rev.  John  A.  King,  D.  D.,  was  Ohurch.  The  overture  and  resolution  were 
chosen  moderator.  Action  was  taken  naming  rejected.  Respecting  the  clause  in  the  Univer- 
$750,  with  a  manse,  as  the  amount  which  the  sities  (Scotland)  Bill  pending  before  Parlia- 
Ohurch  should  aim  to  secure  as  the  minimum  ment,  which  provides  for  the  abolition  of  tests 
stipend  of  ministers  in  pastoral  charge.  The  in  the  case  of  the  theological  chairs,  the  As- 
pnncipleof  the  ^^Soott*' liquor  act  of  1878  was  sembiy  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  176  to  52,  to 
approved  **  as  an  important  means  of  limiting  petition  against  the  clause,  while  it  still  ex- 
the  liquor-traffic  and  educating  the  people  for  pressed  w^lingness  "  to  give  favorable  consid- 
total  prohibition  *' ;  members  were  advised  to  eration  to  any  modification  of  the  existing  con- 
encourage  the  establishing  of  coffee-houses  and  dition  of  appointment  to  theological  chairs, 
temperance  hotels,  and  ministers  to  preach  on  which  would  still  leave  satisfactory  security 
temperance  on  some  suitable  day.  A  remon-  that  the  theological  teaching  in  the  universi- 
stranoe  was  ordered  addressed  to  the  managers  ties  shall  continue  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
of  railroads  against  the  desecration  of  the  Sab-  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Scotland." 
bath  on  their  lines ;  and  the  Assembly's  com-  The  Temperance  Oommittee  reported  the  num- 
mittee  was  authorized  to  correspond  with  simi-  ber  of  members  in  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland  As- 
lar  committees  of  other  churches  with  a  view  sociations  to  be  4,000,  with  7,600  children  in 
to  united  action  for  enforcing  the  existing  Sab-  Bands  of  Hope,  and  said  it  was  evident  that 
bath  laws.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  **•  the  temperance  platform  of  the  Ohurch  of 
was  mentioned  that  six  Presbyterian  young  Scotland  roust  not  be  more  narrow  than  the 
men  had  recovered  damages  for  wrongful  dis-  terms  of  communion  in  the  Ohurch,"  and  that 
missal  because  they  would  not  work  for  con-  it  had  been  its  aim  '^  to  unite  all  the  members  of 
tractors  on  one  of  the  railroads  on  Sunday.  the  Ohurch  against  the  evils  of  drunkenness." 
Tin.  Chirdi  ef  Seetlaiid  (MaMtoked).— The  IX.  Free  Chnch  efScvOaad.— The  General  As- 
General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Ohnrch  sembiy  of  the  Free  Ohurch  of  Scotland  met  in 
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Edinburgh,  May  24th.    An  important  debate  such  ministers  in  the  event  of  their  continaed 

took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  instru-  disobedience,  in  aocordaDce  with  the  laws  of 

mental  music  in  worship,  respecting  which  the  Church  on  contumacy.     An  amendment 

three  motions  were  presented.    The  tirst  was  was  offered  to  the  resolution,  to  the  effect  that, 

contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  the  grav- 

which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  brought  itj  of  the  issues  involved,  the  Assembly  decline 

forward  by  Dr.  Adam,  and  was  to  the  effect  to  appoint  a  commission  to  proceed  in  the 

that  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  is  matter,  or  to  take  any  steps  which  wUl  involve 

not  contrary  to  Scripture  or  to  confessional  discipline  or  a  rending  of  the  Church.    After 

law,  and  that  liberty  in  the  matter  should  be  an  active  debate,  the  amendment  was  adopted 

granted  to  the  congregations.    The  second  mo-  by  a  vote  of  820  to  809  votes  for  the  original 

tion  was  by  Principal  Rainey,  and  embodied  resolution. 

the  substance  of  the  former  resolution;  with  XILPNikytorianChiirclifaifiBglaikU — Tlie Synod 

the  additional  recommendation,  in  deference  to  of  this  Church  embraces,  according  to  the  sta- 

numerous  protestations,  that  all  congregations  tistical  reports  submitted  to  it  at  its  meeting 

and  churcn  courts  should  carefully  consider  in  June,  1888,  279  congregations,  with  67,402 

the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony.     The  members.    The  total  revenue  of  the  synod  for 

third  resolution  was  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  the  year  was  £286,662,  and  the  property  held 

and  advised  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  by  the  Church  was  valued  at  £1,244,000,  less 

with  the  accompanying  documents,  be  given  to  £107,400  of  indebtedness.          ' 

the  Church  for  consideration,  and  that,  in  the  The  contributions  of  tbe  Church  during  the 

mean  time,  the  As«sembly  take  no  action.    A  year  for  foreign  missions  had  been  £8,600. 

protest  was  lodged  by  Dr.  Begg  on  behalf  of  The  missions  were  chiefly  in  China,  and  re- 

himself  and  his  friends,  who  supported  Sir  Hen-  turned  19  ordained  European  missionaries,  five 

ry  Moncrieff  ^s  resolution,  to  the  effect  that,  in  medical  missionaries,  five  woman-missionaries, 

taking  part  in  the  debate,  they  did  not  concede  besides  wives  of  missionaries,  and  a  staff  of 

that  it  was  competent  for  the  Church  to  sane-  native  evangelists,  with  2,670  communicants, 

tion  in  any  form  the  use  of  organs  in  praise.  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

The  resolution  of  Dr.  Rainey  prevailed  by  a  England  met  in  London,  May  8d.    The  Rev. 

vote  of  890  to  269.    An  expression  was  adopt-  Dr.  Edmond  was  chosen  moderator.   The  prin- 

ed,  by  a  decided  majority,  m  favor  of  relieving  cipal  subject  considered  was  that  of  the  modi- 

the  deacons  from  the  obligation  to  sign  the  flcation  of  the  creed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 

**  Confession  of  Faith.'*  it  more  intelligible  to  the  people  of  the  present 

X*  VbIM  Presbyteriam  ChirA  of  Scotiandi — ^The  time.  A  motion  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
number  of  congregations  on  the  roll  of  tbe  the  synod,  *' recognizing  the  gravity  of  the 
synod  of  this  Church  for  1882  was  661.  Tiie  matters  thus  brought  under  its  notice,"  and 
statistical  reports  showed  an  increase  of  1,742  *^  while  affirming  its  unabated  adherence  to  the 
in  the  total  membership.  The  total  income  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
the  Church  had  been  £877,717.  The  available  sion,*'  consider  (1)  what  changes  may  be  made 
income  of  the  foreign  mission  fund  had  been  in  the  existing  formulas,  by  which  office-bear- 
£81,269,  and  the  expenditures  on  its  account  era  affirm  their  adherence  to  the  Confession ; 
£86,694.  The  missions — in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  (2)  the  desirability  of  preparing  an  explana- 
Old  Calabar,  Caffraria,  Spain,  India,  China,  tory  declaration;  and  (8)  whether,  with  a  view 
and  Japan — ^returned  60  ordained  European  to  secure  some  briefer  and  more  available 
and  17  ordained  native  missionaries,  a  total  of  compendium  of  fundamental  doctrine,  the 
487  educated  agents,  and  71  stations  and  166  Church  might  not  approach  the  Pan-Prssby- 
out-stations,  with  10,808  communicants,  and  terian  Council  to  meet  in  Belfast  next  year, 
12,624  pupils  in  199  schools.  Tbe  synod,  at  by  memorial  or  otherwise,  suggesting  the  draw- 
its  annual  meeting,  reiterated  its  declarations  ing  up  of  a  digest  of  doctrine  designed  to  em- 
in  favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  State  bod^  the  "Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Con- 
Church,  affirming  the  spiritual  independence  fessions,"  on  which  the  said  Council  is  based, 
of  the  Church  and  tbe  sola  headship  of  Christ.  The  union  thanksgiving  fund,  which  the  synod 
Interest  was  expressed  in  the  movement  for  had  been  collecting  for  several  years  in  com- 
the  union  of  the  United  Presbytery  of  Caffra-  memoration  of  the  union  of  the  different 
ria,  South  Africa,  with  the  Free  Church  Pres-  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in 
bytery,  and  the  proposed  basis  of  the  union  England,by  which  the  Church  had  been  formed, 
was  approved.  now  amounted  to  £144,147. 

XI.  FTMkyteriaa  Chirdi  ta  Irslind.— Tlie  re-  FRfSIDiairS  MEB8A6E.    See  page  167. 

ports  of  this  Church  show  a  decrease  of  486  in  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  province  of  the 

ihe  number  of  communicants.  The  total  income  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  southern  part  of 

of  the  Church  for  the  year  was  £746,046.  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  separated  from  New 

In  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  were  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumber- 

offered  condemning  the  ministers  of  those  con«  land  strait.    Area,  about  2,000  square  miles, 

gregations  which  continue  to  use  instruments  Capital,  Charlottetown. 

in  public  worship,  and  directing  the  appoint-  Sell  aid  CHuatei — ^The  soil  is  good,  and  two 

ment  of  a  commission  with  power  to  deal  with  thirds  of  the  exports  are  agricultural  products. 
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Nearly  the  whole  island  is  tinder  cnltivation.  or  civil  anthoritj  has  dnly  presented.    The 

The  climate  is  agreeable,  especially  in  summer.  Scriptures  contain  many  proofs  of  the  exoes* 

The  ranges  of  the  thermometer  are  not  ez-  sive  nse  of  wine,  even  among  the  chosen  peo- 

treme,  owing  to  its  insalar  character.    Very  pie.    Oonfhcius  gave  sage  advice  against  alike 

little  wheat  is  grown,  bnt  this  is  owing  to  the  nse  thereof  in  China,  almost  500  years  before 

extreme  moistnre  of  the  atmosphere.  Ohrist.    Herodotus,  writing  about  the  same 

Tsww  ami  Piitk-~Gharlottetown,  the  capi-  time,  referred  to  a  liqnor  drawn  from  barley, 
tal,  on  Hillsboro  Bay,  is  the  largest  town  on  by  fermentation,  as  in  common  nse  among  the 
the  island ;  its  population  is  11,484 ;  Summer-  Egyptians.  Pliny  speaks  of  106  kinds  of  wine 
»ide,  2,858,  is  connected  with  Shediac,  N.  B.,  used  In  Rome.  Tacitus,  describing  the  man- 
by  a  ferry ;  Georgetown,  at  the  western  ex-  ners  and  customs  of  the  Germans  in  his  day, 
tremity  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of  1,200,  notices  their  drunken  broils  from  the  excessive 
and  is  also  a  packet-station.  The  minor  ports  use  of  beer.  The  ancient  Britons  produced 
are  Alberton,  Princetown,  and  Souris.  from  grain  **  a  pleasant,  warming,  and  strength- 

iBdistrks. — ^The. agricultural  exports  in  1882  ening  beverage,"  which  they  cidied  eurmi^  and 
amounted  to  $1,021,844,  of  which  $680,185  of  which  they  drank  lavishly.  Every  people, 
was  oats,  and  $868,911  potatoes.  Vegetables  of  historical  account,  have  had  their  favorite 
valued  at  $18,767,  and  hay  at  $6,d20^ake  up  strong  drink,  fermented  or  distilled, 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder.  These  ex-  The  earliest  forms  and  applications  of  pro- 
ports  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  hlbition  were  ecclesiastical  and  personal,  and 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  were  imposed  mainly  upon  liquor  -  drinking 

The  export  value  of  products  of  the  fisher-  rather  than  upon  liquor  -  vending.     Ancient 

ies  was  $541,585.    Of  this,  $420,480  is  on  ao-  Scripture  tells  of  Nazarite  and  Rechabite,  who 

count  oflobsters.  shipped  chiefly  to  Great  Bnt-  were  forbidden  to  use  wine  or  strong  drink, 

ain ;    $81,855  of  mackerel,  shipped    to  the  The  Indian  Vedas,  though  allowing  wine  as  an 

United  States,  and  $12,264  of  codfish.    The  oblation  to  the  gods,  forbade  its  use  as  a  bever- 

product  of  animals  amounts  to  $181,981,  of  age;  and  Sukracharaga,  a  high-priest  of  the 

which  $86,927  was  eggs,  to  the  United  States ;  Assurus,  declared  the  most  rigia  prohibitory 

$14,409,  sheep;  $9,696,  cattle;  and  $18,722,  law.     Buddhist  and   Brahman  monks   were 

butter.    Beef,  pork,  hides,  and  horses  make  bound  to  abstain   wholly  from  intoxicating 

up  the  remainder.    The  manufactures  include  drinks ;  and  on  all  the  foUowers  of  Buddha 

ships,  $107,867;  leather,  $4,256;  and  starch,  abstinence  therefrom    was  rigidly  enjoined. 

$2,680.    The  entire  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Intoxicating  wine  was  forbidden  in  Egypt,  both 

Island  manufactures  amounted  only  to  $118,-  to  priest  and  king;  and  from  the  accession  of 

930.     The  product  of   the  forest    exported  Menes  to  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  600  b.  o., 

amounted  only  to  $20,098,  chiefly  lumber.  a  period  embracing  twenty-five  dynasties,  total 

.EdacatlML— The  schools  are  free.    The  educa-  abstinence  from  intoxicants  was  taught  and 

tion  department  has  been  under  the  control  of  practiced  by  them.    The  Egyptian  priests  ob- 

a  chief  superintendent  since  1877,  and  there  is  a  served  personal  prohibition  even  down  to  the 

Provincial  Board  of  Education.   The  salaries  of  time  of  Nero.    Mohammed  said,  "  Of  the  fruit 

teachers  are  paid  chiefly  from  provincial  funds,  of  the  grape  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor. 

They  range,  m  the  case  of  first-class  teachers,  and  also  good  nourishment'* — ^the  former  he 

from  $800  to  $1,000  for  male  teachers.    Fe-  interdicted,  the  latter  he  allowed, 

male  teachers  holding  first-class  certificates  re-  The  first  civil  law  against  the  manufacture 

ceive  on  an  average  $360  per  annum.    There  of  intoxicating  liquor,  of  which  there  is  any 

were  468  teachers   employed  in  the  public  record,  was  promulgated  in  China,  1100  b.  o. 

schools  in  1882 — ^256  males  and  212  females.  It  was  an  imperial  edict  called '*  The  Announce- 

The  attendance  in  the  same  year  was  21,269.  ment  against  Drunkenness,''  and  directed  that 

The  total  expenditure  for  education  in  1882  *'the  people"  who  drank  should  be  put  to 

was  $180,446.96,  of  which  $98,476.48  was  paid  death.    A  little  of  the  spirit  of  it  abides  in  one 

for  teachers'  salaries.    There  were  60  teachers  of  the  present  Chinese  enactments,  which  says, 

in  training  in  the  normal  department  of  the  '^  A  man  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits 

Prince  of  Wales  College  at  the  close  of  1882,  outrages  against  the  laws,  shall  be  exiled  to  a 

and  88  non-professional  students.    These  in-  desert  country,  there  to  remain  in  servitude." 

stitutions  were  united  in  1879,  in  which  year  Among  the  ancient  Mexicans  intemperance  was 

the  college  was  also  thrown  open  for  ladies,  accounted  a  grievous  crime,  and  was  punished 

Tlie  Roman  Catholics  maintain  St.  Dunstan's  with  the  severest  penalties.  Charlemagne  tried 

College  for  the  higher  education  of  members  by  imperial  edicts  to  stop  the  drinldng  habits 

of  that  denomination.  of  the  early  Germans.    According  to  Lecky, 

nOHUHTIOBr.    The  idea  of  prohibiting  the  one  of  the  safeguards  established  to  preserve 

use  of  or  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor,  in  some  female  purity  in  Rome  was  an  enactment  for- 

forra  or  to  some  degree,  is  as  old  almost  as  bidding  women  even  to  taste  the  Juice  of  the 

that  kind  of  liquor  itself.  grape ;  and  this  law,  ingrafting  itself  upon 

Early  HMsry. — Intemperance,  from  the  earli-  early  domestic  education,  became,  by  habit 

est  days  of  history,  has  periodically  required  and  tradition,  so  incorporated  with  the  mor- 

aome  check  upon  its  progress,  which  rehgious  al  sense  of  the  people,  that   its   violation 
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was  considered  monstrous,  and  Gato  conld  at  her  window  or  above  her  door/^  or  be  sob- 
speak  '^  of  any  shameful  act  '^  on  the  part  of  ject  to  fine.  AJe-drinking  increased  rapidlj, 
a  wife,  *'  such  as  drinking  wine  or  commit-  and  in  a.  d.  728  pnblic  b^tbs  were  erected, 
ting  adultery.*'  Outo  further  says  that  his  wherein  to  sell  the  popular  drink.  In  the  lat- 
countrymen  were  accustomed  to  kiss  their  ter  part  of  the  tentn  century  Sang  Edgar  put 
wives,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  down  all  ale-houses,  except  one  in  each  bor- 
they  had  been  drinking ;  and  Pliny,  who  as-  ough  or  small  town.  The  price  of  ale  was 
cribes  to  Romulus  the  authorship  of  this  pro-  regulated  by  the  Norman  kings,  and  by  statute 
hibitory  law  as  applied  to  women,  mentions  (a.d.  1272)  it  was  ordered  that  a  brewer  should 
two  instances  in  which  offending  wives  were  sell  two  gallons  for  one  penny,  in  cities,  and 
put  to  death  for  their  transgressions.  Later,  three  or  four  for  that  price  in  the  country. 
Dcneca  made  bitter  complaint  of  the  drinking  In  the  reign  of  Edwaod  I  (▲.  d.  1285)  it  was 
habits  of  women  ;  and  the  prohibition  had  enacted  that  taverns  should  not  be  open  for 
grown  quite  obsolete  in  the  time  of  TertuUian.  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  after  the  tolling  of 
In  the  early  days  of  Borne,  wine  was  also  for-  the  curfew ;  and  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  III 
bidden  to  men  until  their  thirtieth  year.  but  three  taverns  were  allowed  in  the  metrop- 
According  to  Hector  Bodtius,  the  sellers  of  olis.  Hop  plantations  were  established  in  1552, 
strong  drink,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Scottish  and  were  accorded  special  privileges  in  the 
history,  were  looked  upon  as  public  enemies,  fifth  year  of  Edward  Vl:  and  in  1649  the  city 
who,  for  profit,  enticed  men  to  a  vicious  life ;  of  London  petitioned  Parliament  against  "hop- 
and  Argadus,  administrator  of  the  realm,  a.  d.  pers,*'  urging  that  *'  this  wicked  weed  would 
160,  confiscated  their  goods,  pulled  down  spoU  the  drink  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
their  houses,  and  banished  them.  At  a  later  people."  In  1552  power  was  given  to  justices 
period,  when  the  evils  of  drink  had  revived,  of  the  peace  to  abolish  ale-houses,  and  it  was 
Gonstantine  II  re-enacted  this  law  (a.  d.  861),  orderea  that  none  should  be  opened  without 
adding  the  penalty  of  death,  ^*  in  case  the  ta-  license ;  two  years  later  taverns  for  the  sale  of 
vernier  refused  to  depart,  or  resisted  the  ezecu-  wine  were  limited  by  act  of  Parliament  to  a 
tion  of  the  decree."  In  the  reign  of  Philip  certain  number  in  the  different  cities,  London 
and  Mary  an  act  was  passed  suppressing  in  being  allowed  forty,  and  none  was  permitted 
Ireland  the  traffic  in  buucann,  a  spirit  distilled  to  be  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ;  and  in 
from  fermented  black  oats,  its  manufacture  1648  a  tax  was  laid  upon  home-made  ale  and 
being  regarded  as  a  sinful  and  dangerous  de-  beer,  which  was  then  first  called  an  excise-tax. 
struotion  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  same  statute  imposed  an  excise  of  two- 
Bet  ween  the  fifth  and  the  nfteenth  centu-  pence  a  gallon  upon  <mua  «tto,  or  strong  wa- 
ries,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  bore  absolute  ters,  distilled  within  the  Commonwealth,  which 
sway  over  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  revenue  was  granted  Charles  II,  and  continued 
many  laws,  enactments,  decrees,  canons,  ana  to  his  successors,  with  various  modifications, 
pastorals  were  leveled  at  intemperance.  One  until  1830,  and  since  then  upon  nearly  all  alco- 
of  the  canons  enacted  by  the  bisnops,  in  synod  holic  liquors.  In  1689  the  importation  of  spir- 
assembled  by  St.  David,  a.  d.  569,  affirmed  its  was  prohibited,  and  distillation,  not  known 
that  ^*-  he  who  forces  another  to  get  drunk,  out  in  Europe  until  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
of  hospitality,  must  do  penance,  as  if  he  had  thrown  open  to  all  English  subjects.  At  once 
got  drunk  himself."  Under  St.  Dunstan  it  the  increase  of  distilled  liquors  became  enor- 
was  ordered  that  no  drinking  should  be  al-  mous,  their  consumption  kept  equal  pace,  and 
lowed  in  the  church.  Soon  after  (a.  d.  970)  within  fifty  years  drunkenness  was  an  ac- 
a  canon  was  passed  forbidding  priests  to  drink  knowledged  national  curse.  Gin  took  the 
in  taverns  like  laymen.  Still  later  (a.  d.  1215)  place  of  ale  everywhere,  to  an  alarming  ex- 
the  clergy,  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  were  tent ;  and  a  common  advertisement  among  the 
strictly  forbidden  to  frequent  taverns.  retailers  of  it  was,  ^^  Drunk  for  a  penny — dead- 
The  brewing  and  selling  of  ale  and  mead  be-  drunk  for  twopence.  Clean  straw  for  noth- 
came  a  considerable  business  in  Scotland  and  ing."  Lecky  says  that  this  fact  of  gin-drink- 
England  at  a  very  early  day,  but  from  the  ing,  small  as  it  appears  in  English  history,  was 
first  it  was  regulated,  restricted,  or  partiidly  probably  the  most  momentous  of  the  eight- 
prohibited  by  Government.  The  earliest  re-  eenth  century.  It  brought  on  an  era  of  fright- 
corded  excise  was  a  tax  of  fourpence,  paid  in  f ul  intemperance,  which  vigorous  parliament- 
Scotland  for  a  yearly  license  to  brew  and  sell  ary  measures  did  not  terminate.  Between 
ale;  and  prohibition  was  linked  with  it  by  the  1684  and  1786  the  distillation  of  spirits  rose 
one  licensed  being  forbidden  to  carry  the  ale  f^om  half  a  mTllion  gallons  to  5,894,000  gal- 
into  another  town  for  sale.  All  pnblic  offi-  Ions,  and  this  increase  was  scarcely  checked 
cials  were  prohibited  from  brewing  for  sale;  by  imposing  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon 
and  public  tasters  were  appointed,  to  test  and  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  by  prohibiting 
appraise  the  ale  sold,  most  of  which  was  their  sale  in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons, 
brewed  by  women.  Any  woman  might  brew  without  paying  £50  a  year  tax,  in  the  latter 
who  should  pay  the  tax ;  but  she  must  brew  the  year  named.  The  law  was  not  enforced,  but 
whole  year  through  or  forfeit  her  permit:  and  fearful  riots  followed  its  attempted  enforoe- 
she  must  *'  put  her  ale-wand  outside  her  house,  ment    Crime  and  immorality  of  all  deecrip- 
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tioQs  multiplied.    In  1761  the  oonsumption  of  1700,  the  College  of  PliysioimiB  in  Philadel- 

Srits  bad  reached  over  11,000,000  gallons,  phia  memorialized  Congress,  declaring  ''that 

en  more  stringent  measures  were  tri^,  with  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  spirits,  in  any  case 

marked  effect    Distillers  were  prohibited,  un-  whateyer,  is  wholly  unnecessary,"  and  asking 

der  a  peualty  of  £10,  from  either  retailing  Congress  '*  to  impose  such  heavy  duties  upon 

spirituous  li(]Uors  themselyes,  or  seDing  them  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be,  effectual  to  re- 

to  unlicensed  dealers ;   debts  contracted  for  strain  their  intemperate  use  in  our  country." 

liquors,  not  amounting  to  twenty  shillings  at  In  1794  Dr.  Bush's  '^ Medical  Inquiries"  at- 

a  time,  were  made  irrecoverable  by  law ;  li-  taoked  the  common  professional  belief  in  the 

censes  were  greatly  limited ;  the  penalties  for  virtue  of  alcohol  as  diet,  and  in  its  prophylao- 

unlicensed  selling  were  much  increased :  for  a  tic  power  as  medicine ;  and,  as  a  consequence 

second  offense  the  offender  might  be  impris-  of  tne  agitation  which  followed,  the  first  tem- 

oned  and  whipped,  and  for  the  third  he  was  perance  society  of  modern  times  was  organized 

liable  to  transportation.    But  in  spite  of  all  April  18,  1808,  in  Moreau,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y., 

this  the  traffic  did  not  remarkably  diminish.  entitled  *'  The  Union  Temperate  Society  of 

!■  the  United  States* — In  this  ooimtry,  the  Moreau  and  Northumberlana."  Like  the  Maa- 
worst  forms  of  liquor-selling  were  prohibited  sachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppresnon  of  In- 
in  colonial  times;  and  partitu  prohibition  early  temperance,  formed  in  1818,  it  did  not  aim  at 
prevaOed.  Id  the  town  records  of  East  Hamp-  total  abstinence,  but  to  discountenance  '*  the 
ton,  Long  Island,  is  an  order  of  a  town-meet-  too  tree  use  of  ardent  spirit."  Feb.  18,  1826, 
ing,  '*  That  no  man  shall  sell  any  liquor  but  the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organ- 
such  as  are  deputed  Uiereto  by  the  town  " ;  ized  in  Boston,  and  in  a  manifesto,  issued  the 
and  in  1666  the  authorities  interfered  between  foUowing  month,  its  Executive  Committee 
the  neighboring  Indians  and  their  drink  with  declared  for  the  total  prohibition  of  distilled 
prohibitory  provisions.  As  given  by  Bancroft,  liquors.  Temperance  societies  were  formed  all 
the  summary  of  a  new  Constitution  for  Vir-  over  the  country,  numbering  above  7,000  in 
ginia,  under  date  of  1676.  has  a  prohibitory  five  years,  with  a  membership  of  1,250,000.  A 
clause  as  follows:  '^The  sale  of  wines  and  ar-  Congressional  Temperance  Society  was  among 
dent  spirits  was  absolutely  prohibited  (if  not  in  these.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  everywhere, 
Jamestown,  yet  otherwise)  throughout  the  culminatiog  in  the  Washington  movement  of 
w  hole  country."  1 840,  which  carried  total  abstinence  on  a  strong 

Distillation  began  in  Boston  in  1700,  with  tide  of  popular  feeling  from  State  to  State.    It 

the  making  of  New  England  rum  from  West  was  prohibition  of  the  individual  by  the  Indi- 

ludia  molasses ;  and  four  years  later  whisky-  vidual.    No  longer  could  it  be  said,  as  forty 

making,  from  rye,  began  in  Western  Pennsyl-  years  before,  that  Americana  were  the  most 

vania.     In  less  than  100  years  there  were  drunken  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  be- 

40,000  distilleries  in  the  United  States,  and  cause  of  national  revenue  sought  from  spirits, 

the  results  thereof  had  excited  sober  concern,  to  pay  a  national  debt  resulting  from  war. 

On  Feb.  27, 1777,  the  following  resolution  was  The  Uwmt  (|Msttat — But  while  thousands 

passed  by  the  first  Oontinentaf  Congress,  then  pledged  themselves   to  abstain  from   strong 

sitting  in  Philadelphia:  drink,  and  pledged  men  were  enthusiastically 

Ji^v€d,  That  it  be  reoommended  to  the  Boveral  r^V^g  into  organizations,  the  dram-shop  held 

L^latores  in  the  United  States  immediately  to  pass  plaoe  as  a  necessary  evil,  recognized  as  such, 

lawB  the  most  effectual  for  puttinff  an  immediate  stop  and  legalized.    No-license  did  not  compel  gen- 

to  the  pemidoua  practiw  of  dtttilUnK  grain,  by  wh^^^  eral  consideration  till  1882,  and  was  adopted 

the  most  extenaive  evils  are  hkely  to  be  derived,  if  ^^       ^^  ^          ^  ^^         't^    city  of  New 

not  qmokly  prevented.  w.w  i/««  www  ouu  >^v>^>     x«w  w«j  w*  *  vy 

^       ^  ^  York  largely  reduced  the  number  of  retail 

There  is  no  proof  that  this  recommendation  licenses  in  1819,  and  next  year  the  mayor  tea- 
bore  fruit,  though  in  1788  the  Le^slature  of  tified  to  an  improved  condition  of  morals  there, 
New  York  passed  an  act  **  to  lay  a  duty  on  and  imputed  the  same  '*  to  the  suppression  of 
strong  liquors,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  so  many  of  these  poison-shops,  where  a  man 
inns  and  taverns."  It  provided  that  the  Com-  might  buy  rum  enough  to  make  himself  beastly 
missioners  of  Excise  should  not  grant  permits  drunk  for  six  cents."  The  era  of  no-license 
to  any  person  to  sell  strong  drink  and  spiritu-  fairly  overlapped  on  the  era  of  organization, 
ous  liquors,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  tav-  the  former  beginning  a  decade  before  the  lat- 
ent, unless  it  should  appear  to  them  that  such  ter  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  Dr.  Lyman 
an  inn  or  tavern  was  necessary  for  the  accom-  Beeoher,  in  his  famous  sermons  on  '^  The  Na- 
modation  of  travelers.  Good  character,  and  a  ture  and  Remedy  for  Intemperance"  (1826), 
recognizance  not  to  keep  a  disorderly  house,  had  proclidmed  a  national  remedy  needfdl, 
were  also  required.  April  7,  1801,  a  more  '^the  banishment  of  ardent  spirits  from  the 
stringent  bill  passed  the  same  bo<ly,  which  list  of  lawful  articles  of  commerce."  Dr.  Jus- 
prohibited  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  re-  tin  Edwards,  in  a  report  of  the  American  Tem- 
tail,  or  to  be  drunk  in  the  house  of  the  seller ;  perance  Society  (1888),  had  said,  '^  The  point 
restrained  and  limited  the  power  of  Coramis-  to  be  decided  is,  shall  the  sale  of  ardent  apir- 
sioners  of  Excise ;  and  made  each  violation  of  its,  as  a  drink,  be  treated  in  legislation  as  a 
its  proviaionB  a  misdemeanor.    In  December,  vurtne,  or  a  vice  I "    In  1838  the  question  was 
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pablic] J  debated  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  apparatus  as  in  its  principle."  Delaware  fol- 
*^  What  right  have  legislators  to  pass  laws  lowed  with  a  similar  law  in  1847 ;  bat  this  was 
which  enable  men  legally  to  injure  their  fellow-  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
men,  to  increase  their  taxes,  and  expose  their  was  then  declared  nnconstitutiona]  by  the  8a- 
ohildren  to  temptation,  draokenness,  and  rn-  preme  Oonrt,  becaose  of  such  sabmission.  In 
in  ?  "  '*  The  law  which  licenses  the  sale  of  1840  the  temperance  men  of  Maine,  under  the 
ardent  spirits,"  sud  Judge  Piatt,  in  the  same  leadership  of  Neal  Dow,  carried  the  elections, 
yesr,  ^^  is  an  impediment  to  the  temperance  and  on  June  2,  1861,  by  a  TOte  of  two  to  one, 
reformation ;  .  .  .  and  when  the  public  safety  the  first  prohibitory  law  was  superseded  by 
shall  be  thought  to  require  it,  dram-shops  wiU  the  **  Maine  law,"  as  it  was  soon  denominated,  * 
be  uidictable,  at  common  law,  as  public  nui*  drafted  by  Mr.  Dow.  He  declared  confiacation 
sances."  No -license  appears  to  have  been  of  the  liquor  as  the  practical  correlative  of  the 
successfully  established  m  the  old  colony  of  principle  of  prohibition,  and  this  law  embodied 
Massachusetts  in  1882;  only  two  criminals  *' search  ana  seizure"  provisions  which  ren- 
were  tried  in  Barnstable  and  Dukes  oonnt^es  dered  it  effective.  Under  it  the  first  seizure 
throughout  1835,  or  the  larger  part  of  that  was  made  at  Bangor,  July  4th  of  the  year  the 
year.  Georgia  took  it  up  in  1884,  and  expelled  law  passed,  and  a  second  followed  in  Portland 
the  traffic  from  two  counties.  Massachusetts  shortly  after,  where  $2,000  worth  of  liquor  was 
extended  it  through  two  additional  counties,  destroyed  in  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  peo- 
and  in  numerous  towns  of  that  State  licenses  pie.  In  May,  1866,  the  Maine  law  caused  a 
were  withheld.  Connecticut  caught  the  no-  mob  in  Portland,  the  military  were  called  out, 
license  enthusiasm  in  1844,  and  elected  com-  and  one  of  the  rioters  was  killed  and  several 
missioners  accordingly  in  200  out  of  220  towns,  wounded.  At  tlie  next  election  the  Prohibition 
A  year  later,  four  nfbhs  of  the  towns  of  New  party  failed  to  secure  its  necessary  plurality 
Tork  voted  strongly  for  no-license ;  and  it  was  of  vote&  and  in  1866  a  Democratic  Legislatore 
recorded  of  Massachusetts  that  from  more  than  repealed  the  prohibitory  law,  and  substituted 
100  towns  the  traffic  was  entirely  removed.  a  stringent  license  law  in  place  of  it;  but  after 
Slate  PlriUMtfsn  ky  Slatats. — Local  prohibi-  two  years'  experience  with  increased  crime, 
tion,  by  towns  and  municipalities,  led  natu-  pauperism,  and  disorder,  Maine  re-enacted  pro- 
rally  to  the  thought  of  State  prohibition  under  bibition  by  a  legislative  measure  submitted  to 
gen  end  law.  Maine  began  the  agitation  con-  the  people,  and  ratified  by  a  minority  vote  of 
ceming  it,  and  the  first  legislative,  attack  on  22,962.  The  only  subseqnent  change  in  that 
the  liquor  traffic  was  made  in  the  Maine  Legis-  law  has  been  to  render  it  more  rigorous, 
lature  in  1887,  when  Gen.  James  Appleton  Following  the  lead  of  Maine  and  partially 
presented  a  memorial  demanding  the  abolition  patterning  after  the  Maine  l&w,  prohibition 
of  all  license  laws,  and  the  entire  prohibition  was  enacted  in  Minnesota  (1852),  Rhode  Island 
of  liquor-selling  ^'except  for  medicine  and  the  (1862),  Massachusetts  (1862),  Vermont  (1862), 
arts.''  A  prohibitory  oill,  according  with  this  Michigan  (1868),  Connecticut  (1864),  Indiana 
demand,  was  defeated.  In  1888  Tennessee  en-  (1866),  Delaware  (re-enacted  1866),  Iowa 
acted  a  law  which  prohibited  the  retailing  of  (1866),  Nebraska  (1866),  New  Tork  (1866), 
drink  in  quantities  less  than  one  quart ;  and  New  Hampshire  (1866),  and  IDinois  (1866;. 
the  same  year  a  convention  of  400  delegates.  Of  the  fourteen  Legislatures  which  thus  en- 
in  Massachusetts,  organized  a  total-abstinence  acted  prohibition  in  four  years,  eight  were 
State  Temperance  Society,  and  presented  to  Democratic,  four  'Whig,  and  two  American; 
the  Legislature  a  petition  asking:  '^Is  it  right  two  of  the  Democratic  and  one  of  the  Whig 
to  ^ve  authority  to  sell  insanity  and  deal  out  having  anti-Nebraska  members  on  the  domi- 
Hure  destruction  ?  If  it  is  right,  why  should  nant  side.  In  only  two  of  these  States  has  the 
any  be  forbidden  to  do  it?  If  not  right,  why  prohibitory  law  stood  until  now— Vermont  and 
should  any  be  permitted  to  do  it?"  The  Le-  New  Hampshire.  In  six  it  was  declared  un- 
gislative  committee  recommended  prohibition ;  constitutional — ^Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Mas- 
and  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  sachusetts,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  New  Tork. 

Sirits  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  ^lons.  In  Connecticut  it  was  repealed.  In  Iowa  a 
ississippi  enacted  the  one-gallon  law  in  1889 ;  "  wine-and-beer  clause  "  afterward  rendered  it 
and  Illinois  granted  power  to  towns  and  conn-  largely  inoperative.  In  Illinois  it  failed  of  ap- 
ties  to  suppress  the  retail  traffic,  on  petition  proval  by  the  people.  It  was  announced  m 
signed  by  a  minority  of  the  male  inhabitants.  1866  that  prohibition  had  driven  the  open 
The  next  five  years  might  be  called  the  local-  liquor-traffic  out  of  three  fourths  of  Massacnu- 
option  era,  since  many  of  the  States  made  lo-  setts;  and  in  the  dty  of  Lowell,  in  one  year, 
cal  prohibition  possible  by  popular  vote.  As  it  caused  a  diminution  of  77  per  cent  in  the 
local  option  appeared  democratic  in  idea,  it  mot  recorded  cases  of  drunkenness.  In  Connecticut 
with  comparatively  little  legislative  opposition.  Gov.  Dutton  said,  '*  The  home  of  the  peaceful 
Maine,  first  to  attack  the  liquor-traffic  by  citizen  was  never  before  so  secure";  and  the 
legislative  memorial,  passefl  the  first  general  Mayor  of  Providence,  after  three  months  of  the 
prohibitory  law  in  1846,  which  year  ended  the  law  in  Rhode  Island^  published  statistics  show- 
local-option  era.  This  law  failed,  as  has  been  ing  that  the  commitments  had  been  reduced 
said,  *'  because  it  was  not  as  thorough  in  its  nearly  60  per  cent.    In  Vermont  the  State's 
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fttlornej  of  Chittenden  county,  writing  from  Temperance  Convention,  held  in  Cleveland, 
liarllngton,  said,  '*Tbe  \aw  has  pat  an  end  to  Ohio,  July  29  and  80, 1868,  accepted  the  is- 
(Irunkonness  and  crime  almo8t  entirely/'  In  sue,  and  resolved.  *Uhat  temperance,  having 
New  Hampshire  several  cuanties  reported  its  political  as  well  as  moral  aspects  and  da- 
(1856)  their  jails  tenantless.  In  New  York,  ties,  demands  the  persistent  use  of  the  ballot 
where  the  opposition  was  greatest,  the  law  was  for  its  promotion,^'  and  the  convention,  in  the 
declared  by  Gov.  Clark  to  havA  been  generally  same  resolution,  urged  **  the  friends  of  the 
obeyed  outside  the  great  cities ;  and  in  Al-  cause  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who 
bany,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Utics,  and  Roches-  denies  the  application  of  the  just  powers  of 
tor,  the  police  committals  for  offenses  other  the  civil  government  to  the  suppression  of  the 
than  drankenness,  in  six  months  only,  were  liquor-tramc."  and  exhorted  ^^the  friends  of 
decreased  1,910.  New  York  had  prohibition  temperance,  by  every  practical  method  in  their 
but  a  short  time  before  its  unconstitutionality  several  localities,  to  secure  righteous  political 
was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  not  be-  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause/' 
cause  of  its  principle,  but  because  the  act  did  A  NatlMal  MtTtMnt— The  idea  of  a  national 
''  not  express  itself  with  sufficient  speoificness  Prohibition  party  was  broached  during  the 
and  discrimination";  and  in  1867  a  hcenselaw  session  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of 
was  enacted,  prohibitory  as  to  s^ing  to  In-  Good  Templars,  held  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  May 
dians,  minors,  and  habitual  drunkards,  also  as  25,  1869,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
to  seUing  on  Sunday.  With  some  modifica-  issue  the  call.  Pursuant  thereto,  nearly  500 
tions,  rendering  it  no  less  prohibitive  in  char-  delegates,  representing  twenty  States,  assem- 
acter  but  more  easy  of  evasion,  it  has  con  tin-  bled  in  Chicago,  September  1st  of  the  same 
aed  until  now.  year,  organized  the  National  Prohibition  Re- 
The  prohibition  era  ended  in  1S56,  when  form  party,  and  adopted  an  address  by  Gerrit 
slavery  came  to  the  front,  as  a  great  moral  Smith.  The  first  nominating  convention  of 
and  political  question,  and  overshadowed  tem-  that  party  was  held  at  Columbu^  Ohio,  Feb. 
perance.  Special  work  to  secure  the  enact-  22,  1872,  adopted  a  comprehensive  platform, 
ment  of  prohibitory  laws  ceased  in  )855,  and  and  nominated  for  President,  James  Black,  of 
active  effort  to  hold  these  laws  and  secure  Pennsylvania ;  for  Vice-President,  John  Rus- 
their  enforcement  lasted  but  a  year  or  two  sell,  of  Michigan.  State  organizations  auxil- 
lonser  in  most  of  the  States.  Five  years  of  iary  followed  the  Chicago  Convention,  begin- 
anti-slavery  agitation  fallowed  the  decade  of  ning  with  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  the  nomination 
anti-liquor  agitation,  and  four  years  of  civil  there  of  th*e  first  distinctively  Prohibition  tick- 
war  spread  the  drink-habit  disastrously.  Li-  et,  for  which  679  votes  were  cast.  la  1870 
cense  nad  become  the  prevailing  State  policy,  the  party *s  vote,  in  fire  States,  was  17,401; 
with  such  partial  prohibition  as  the  traffic  a  year  later  it  reached  17,127  in  six  States; 
would  permit.  The  distilling  and  brewing  in-  in  1872,  the  presidential  ticket  received  5,508 
terests  nad  swelled  to  enormous  proportions,  from  six  States ;  the  next  year  six  States  gave 
During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  revenue  22,787;  in  1874  ten  States  counted  46,025; 
to  Government  from  distilled  and  fermented  and  the  next  year  twelve  States  gave  51,986, 
liquors  multiplied  almost  fourfold.  Intemper-  Pennsylvania  leading  with  18,244,  followed  by 
auce  was  more  general  than  at  any  tiin)  be-  New  York  with  11,108,  Rhode  Island  with 
fore  in  two  generations.  Anti-liquor  agitation  8,724,  and  Massachusetts  with  9,124.  The 
began  again,  both  reformative  and  political,  second  national  nominating  convention  of  the 
incited  largely  by  the  beer-brewers,  who  ivere  party  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  17, 
resolved  upon  removing  all  restrictions  from  1876,  with  an  attendance  of  about  100  dele- 
fermented  liauors,  and  doing  away  in  particu-  «itea.  from  twelve  States.  It  nominated  for 
lar  with  Sanaay  prohibition.  At  the  seventh  President,  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky ;  for 
Beer-Brewers'  Congress,  held  in  Chicago,  June  Vice-President,  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio ; 
6,  1867,  they  declared  **  the  action  and  influ-  and  they  received  9,757  votes  in  seventeen 
ence  of  the  Temperance  party  "  in  *^  direct  op-  States,  while  the  State  tickets,  in  ten  States, 
position  to  the  principles  of  individual  freedom  received  26,014.  In  1877  seven  States  polled 
and  political  equality,*'  and —  55,779,  considerably  more  than  have  been  re- 

Buolv^,  that  we  wUl  use  all  moans  to  sUy  the  ^^^  «°<^'  with  the  exception  of  1882,  when 

5ro{?rem  of  thU  fonatioal  party,  and  to  securo  our  in-  t^he  aggregate,  m  thirteen  States,  reached  98,- 

ividual  rights  as  dtizens,  and  that  we  will  aiutain  768,  New  Tork  leading  with  25,768.    The  na- 

no  candidate,  of  whatever  party,  in  any  election,  who  tional  ticket,  in  1880 — Neal  Dow  and  Henry 

U  in  any  way  diapoaed  toward  the  total-ahetinence  a.  Thompson— had  but  10,805.    Twenty  of  the 

^"*®*  States  have  had  Prohibition  tickets,  one  year 

There  was  at  this  time  no  Prohibition  party,  or  more,  since  the  party  was  first  organized, 

national  or  State ;  there  had  been  none ;  and  The  largest  vote  cast  by  any  of  them  was  that 

the  ^*  Temperance  narty  "  here  referred  to  was  of  New  York  in  1882.     But,  small  as  these 

but  the  unorganized  mass  of  temperance  voters,  figures  appear,  prohibition  has  entered  largely 

in  botii  political  parties,  who  carried  their  prin-  into  State  and  national  politics  since  1870. 

I'iples  into  the  elections  as  opportunity  offered.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 

These  men,  represented  in  the  Sixth  National  have  pronounced  upon  it.    In  their  Natibnal 
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Conyention  of  1872,  at  Philadelifhia,  it  was  open  tight  for  State  oonstitntioxud  prohibition, 

declared:  For  five  years  previous  the  work  of  moral 

The  Bepnhlioan  party  proposes  to  respect  the  rights  temperance  reform  had  there  beeo  vigoronaly 

reserved  hy  the  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  carried  on,  with  prohibition  as  the  ultimate 

the  powers  delegated  by  them  to  the  btote  and  to  the  ^^^  anntrht     Th*  anvai-nnr   T/>}iii  P  fif    T^»*- 

Fedwal  Govei^ent.     It  disapprovea  of  a  resort  to  ®"°  8oaglit.     llie  ixovernor,  John  F.  St.  John, 

unconstitutional  kws  for  the  purpose  of  removmg  ^^    a  Kepublican   Prohibitionist     In    1879 

evils  by  interference  with  rights  not  surrendered  by  many  restnotive  bills  were  before  the  Legisla- 

the  people  to  either  State  or  national  Qovenyncnt.  tare,  and  these  finally  gave  way  to  an  amend- 

Mr.  Herman  Raster,  who  wrote  this,  avowed  ment  adding  section  10  to  Article  XV,  as  fol- 

it  to  mean  ^*  the  disooantenancing  of  all  so-  lows : 

called  temperance  (prohibitory)  and  Sanday  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intozlcatmg  liquoiv 
laws.^'  The  Democratic  party,  nationally  at  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  this  State,  except  for 
St.  Louis  in  1876,  and  at  Oinoinnati  in  1880,  as  me<li<»li  "cientiflc,  and  mechanical  purpoees. 
also  by  State  conventions  in  many  States,  de-  This  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  March 
clared  its  opposition  to  all  ^*  sumptuary  laws."  5,  1880,  with  barely  a  two-third  vote  in  the 
In  1875  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  lower  House,  and  went  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
States  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  inqni-  tion  on  the  2d  of  November.  Gov.  St  John 
ry  ^*  in  reference  to  the  question  of  revenue  led  the  amendment  campaign,  and  had  tiie  oo- 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  operation  of  many  able  and  active  workers, 
and  fermented  liquors,  and  the  effect  of  the  organizers,  and  lecturers,  from  other  States, 
use  of  such  liquors  upon  the  morals  and  wel-  The  liquor-manufacturers  organized  secretly, 
fare  of  the  people" ;  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  stay 
House  of  Representatives.  The  same  measure  the  temperance  tides.  Prohibition  was  adopt- 
has  passed  the  Senate  four  times  since,  with  ed  constitutionally  by  a  majority  of  7,998  in 
uniform  failure  in  the  House ;  and  the  beer  in-  a  total  vote  of  176,606,  and  enforcing  stat- 
terest  has  kept  an  attorney  in  Washington  to  utes  were  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  The  Re- 
insure its  defeat.  publican  party  renominated  Gov.  St  John,  in 

ProhtMttoa  by  CsHtttitlMal  AaoiibMat-— On  1882,  for  a  third  gubernatorial  term,  by  al- 
Dec.  27,  1876,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  most  the  entire  vote  of  the  nominating  con- 
Hampshire,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep-  vention ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by 
resentatives  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  about  the  majority  which  prohibition  had  re- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  hj^  prohibit-  ceived,  though  his  opponent.  Gov.  Glick,  did 
ing,  *^from  and  after  the  year  of* our  Lord  not  have  so  large  a  vote  as  had  been  recorded 
1900,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  al-  against  prohibition.  A  prohibition  Le^sla- 
coholio  intoxicating  Uqnors,^'  providing  that  tnre  was  elected,  which  refused  to  submit  the 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1890,  the  same  anti-prohibition  amendment  offered.  The  de« 
should  have  been  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  feat  of  Gov.  8t.  John  was  everywhere  account- 
the  States,  and  supported  the  measure  in  a  ed  the  defeat  of  the  principle  be  had  advo- 
speech  covering  the  entire  question.  Mr.  Bla;r  cated,  and  open  organization  went  forward  to 
has  since  kept  this  national  amendment  before  nullify  the  law.  In  all  the  larger  dties  and 
the  Senate.  towns  it  was  for  two  years  overridden,  though 

State  constitutional  prohibitory  amend-  partially  successful  throngh  the  State  at  large, 
ments  came  to  be  consiaered  soon  after  the  but  in  the  autumn  of  1888  those  officials  who 
national  amendment  was  first  proposed.  The  had  favored  the  defiance  of  law  were  deposed. 
Woman's  Crusade  (1878~'74),  purely  moral  and  prosecutions  against  violators  were  pressed 
spiritual  in  its  agencies,  persuasive  in  its  ef-  with  unusual  rigor,  and  both  open  and  secret 
forts,  and  marvelous  in  its  immediate  results,  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
had  not  permanently  checked  intemperance,  the  State  almost  entirely  ceased.  This  new 
The  Reform  Club  movement,  with  all  its  blue-  impulse  began  with  a  monster  temperance  con- 
ribbon  enthusiasm,  did  not  close  the  saloons,  vention  at  Topeka,  Jan.  9, 1888,  where  1,241 
or  hold  in  total-abstinence  ranks  a  large  per-  delegates  assembled,  and  was  continued 
centage  of  the  men  swept  into  it.  The  Wom-  through  the  efforts  of  the  Kansas  State  Tem- 
an's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  aUied  there-  perance  Union.  At  the  election  the  next  au- 
with,  was  almost  powerless  in  presence  of  tumn  the  enforcement  of  prohibitory  law  was 
a  legalized  traffic,  potent  in  politics  and  pro-  made  an  issue  in  three  fourths  of  the  counties 
tected  by  law.  The  Prohibition  party  was  ill  of  the  State,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  sheriffs 
organized  where  it  existed,  of  meager  member*  were  chosen  duly  pledged  to  perform  their  en- 
ship,  and  only  stood  as  a  weak  protest  against  tire  dnty.  In  Topeka,  the  capital  city,  was 
^a  mighty  power.  How  to  apply  the  ballot,  made  the  most  bitter  fight  of  the  liquor  inter- 
*  under  existing  political  conditions,  and  make  est.  The  city  was  proceeded  against,  and  a 
it  effective  for  prohibition,  was  a  problem  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
which  the  amendment  plan  appeared  to  solve,  city  could  not  derive  a  revenue  from  the  sa- 
lt took  the  question  out  of  party  politics,  and  loons.  A  case  being  made  against  the  mayor, 
separated  it  from  the  entanglements  of  party  the  same  court  decided  that  the  State  must 
necessities. '  It  arrayed  men  on  one  siae  or  proceed  against  him  by  criminal  information 
the  other  of  a  direct  issue.    Kansas  began  the  m  the  court  below.    He  resigned  on  plea  of 
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ill  health,  a  prohihitionUt  waa  elected  hj  492  party  had  declared  for  license,  bnt  was  chiefly 

majority,  and  all  the  saloons  were  closed.  antagonizing  the  high-tax  law ;  the  Repabli- 

iowa^s    Legislature   finally    submitted    an  can  party  openly  supported  the  Scott  law,  and 

amendment  to  popular  vote,  June  27,  1882,  it  gave  no  help  to  prohibition.    Tet  for  the  third 

haying  been  proposed  and  approved  by  the  time  in  thirty-three  years  the  people  of  Ohio, 

Legislature  previous.    There  was  a  prohibitory  through  a  majority  of  those  voting  upon  it, 

law  on  the  statute-books  of  that  State,  but  its  declared  themselves  agaiost  license  and  in  favor 

^^  wine  and  beer  ^'  clause  gave  practical  exemp-  of  prohibition ;  but  the  prohibitory  amendment 

tion  to  the  entire  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  was   lost.    It  received,  as  counted  and   re- 

On  its  face,  however,  the  prohibitory  amend-  turned,  828,188  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  721,810 

ment  had  sole  reference  to  wine  and  beer ;  and  cast  for  the  several  State  tickets,  and  a  majority 

about  88  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  Iowa  were  of  this  total  was  required  for  its  passage.    The 

foreign-bom.    The  contest  here  was  carried  license  amendment  had  less  than  100,000,  and 

forward  chiefly  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem-  besides  these  only  about  100,000  voted  against 

perance  Union,  which  perfected  an  organiza-  the  second  amendment    Of  the  88  counties  in 

tion  in  every  county,  made  a  thorough  canvass  the  State,  88  gave  an  aggregate  majority  for 

of  the  State,  introduced  a  constitutional  cate-  prohibition  of  4,815,  and  46  of  these  gave  indi- 

chism  amouff  the  children,  and  in  four  months  vidnal  miyorities. 

accomplished  an  educational  work  as  effective       In  Indiana  a  prohibitory  amendment  passed 

in  its  influences  as  it  was  surprising  in  its  ex-  the  Legislature  of  1882,  hut  was  deteated  in 

tent.    The  ablest  temperance  speakers  were  the  Senate  of  1888,  because  of  an  alleged  error 

on  the  platform,  in  the  polpit,  and  on  street  in  the  legislative  record.    Id  Connecticut  such 

comers,  night  and  day.    The  literature  of  pro-  an  amendment  passed  the  House  in  1882  by 

hibition  was  scattered  broadcast^  but  with  unu-  140  to  20,  but  was  beaten  in  1883  by  116  to  88. 

sual  discrimination.    The  total  vote  was  281,-  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1881,  it  passed  the  House 

113,  and  prohibition   won  by  a  m^ority  of  by  109  to  59,  but  failed  in  the  Senate;  in  1888, 

29,759.    A  test  case  being  made  up  against  it,  being  reintroduced,  it  was  amended  in  com- 

the  amendment  was  declared  unconstitutional  mittee  by  a  compensation  clause,  for  the  bene- 

by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  of  a  fit  of  all  persons  whose  property-rights  the 

clerical  error  in  the  records  of  the  Legislature,  amendment  might  impair,  and  was  killed  by  a 

by  which  it  was  originally  passed.    (See  Iowa,  vote  of  151  to  27.     Wisconsin  lost  the  amend- 

page  445.)    Thus  nullified  in  its  constitutional  ment  bill  in  1881,  by  lack  of  the  necessary  two 

embodiment,  the  principle  was  taken  by  those  thirds,  though  the  vote  stood  51  for  to  89 

who  supported  it  directly  into  the  political  can-  against  in  the  House ;  in  1888  the  House  vote 

vass  of  1883,  the  RepubUcan  party  approving  was  against  it.    New  Jersey^s  upper  House 

and  the  Democratic  opposing,  and  was  made  adopted  the  amendment  in  18188,  by  11  to  10, 

the  leading  isdue.    ^^  A  school-house  on  every  but  the  lower  House  defeated  it  by  29  to  27. 

hill-top,  and  no  saloon  in  the  valleys,"  became  Michigan,  in  1881,  gave,  in  the  House,  68  for, 

the  Republican  rallying-cry,  and  again  prohi-  88  against ;  in  the  &nate,  21  for,  to  10  against ; 

bition  won.    A  bill  rescinding  the  '^  wine  and  but  in  1888  there  was  not  the  necessary  two 

beer  "  exemption  of  the  existing  prohibitory  thirds  in  favor.    Maine  legislatively  adopted 

law  was  promptly  passed.  the  amendment  last  winter  by  91  to  80,  and 

Ohio  followed  in  the  work  for  constitutional  22  to  2,  in  the  two  houses ;  it  is  now  (1884) 
prohibition.  After  passing  the  Scott  higli-  before  the  people.  Massachusetts  defeated  it 
tax  law,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1888  by  115  to  88;  New  York  (1883),  by  54  to  42, 
adopted  two  forms  of  amendment^  or  two  and  18  to  18 ;  Nebraska  (1882),  by  lack  of  two 
amendments,  one  for  prohibition,  the  other  for  thirds;  Illinois  (1882),  by  21  to  16  in  the  Sen- 
license.  Under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood,  ate,  66  for  to  51  against  in  the  House;  Mis- 
no  license  laws  could  be  enacted,  but  there  souri  (1888),  by  68  to  59;  West  Virginia,  by 
might  be,  or  there  was,  free  trade  in  liquors*  lack  of  two  thirds;  Texas  gave  it  a  majority 
except  as  covered  by  a  tax,  while  there  might  of  both  houses  in  1881,  but  lost  it  the  next 
also  be  prohibitory  enactments  if  the  Legisla-  year;  the  Arkansas  House  gave  it  66  to  17  in 
ture  so  desired.  Both  amendments  were  sub-  1881,  but  the  Senate  did  not  concur ;  Minne- 
mitted  at  the  regular  election  ensuing,  October  sota  lost  it  by  49  to  88 ;  and  Oregon  pas!«ed  it 
5th.  They  were  confusing  in  their  antagonistic  in  1888  by  52  to  6  in  the  House  and  18  to  10 
provisions,  and  the  temperance  people  appeared  in  the  Senate,  thus  remitting  it  to  another  Le- 
for  a  short  time  in  doubt  as  to  what  position  gislature.  Prohibition  by  constitutional  amend- 
should  be  assumed.  Then  they  organized  for  ment  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  temperance- 
the  second,  or  prohibitory  amendment,  and  in  workers  in  nearly  all  the  States, 
opposition  to  the  first.  Here,  as  in  Iowa,  the  Local  OptlM^ — ^Local  prohibition  by  local  op- 
Woman^s  Christian  Temperance  Union  led  the  tion  exists  in  sixteen  of  the  thirty-five  towns 
campaign ;  but  a  Constitutional  Amendment  in  Rhode  Island ;  in  about  half  the  towns  of 
Association,  composed  mainly  of  voters,  helped  Connecticut;  in  portions  of  five  counties  in 
to  bear  its  burdens.  Of  necessity  the  question  New  Jersey  and  in  one  entire,  as  idso  in  two 
became  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  party  or  three  large  towns ;  in  fourteen  out  of  twen- 
straggle  then  in  progress.    The  Democratic  ty-three  counties  of  Maryland,  where  vigorous 
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local-option  campaigns  have  been  carried  on ;  because  of  the  vigilant  Government-detectire 
in  large  areas  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  in  service  it  was  believed  that  this  number  repre- 
about  half  of  West  Virginia;  in  many  conn-  sented  all  who  were  in  any  manner  engaged  in 
ties  of  Texas,  of  North  Carolina  and  South  the  traffic.  All  these  were  secret  dealers,  save 
Carolina;  in  forty-two  counties  of  Georgia;  the  druggists  and  the  dealers  in  seventeen  cities 
and  in  several  counties  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  large  towns.  Counting  the  druggists  as 
and  Kentucky.  Tennessee  has  local  prohibi-  dealers,  there  was  one  dealer  to  about  600  in- 
tion  very  largely  through  her  four-mile  law,  habitants ;  in  New  York  there  is  one  to  every 
which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  within  four  180,  and  the  average  number  in  the  Northern 
miles  of  a  chartered  institution  of  learning,  license  States  is  one  to  210.  The  internal  rev- 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  about  one  enne  collected  in  1882,  on  the  manufacture  and 
hundred  towns  have  surrendered  their  char-  sale  of  liquors,  was  four  cents  and  three  miDs 
ters,  so  as  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  pereanita;  throughout  the  entire  Union  it  av- 
law.  Arkansas  has  a  similar  three-mile  limi-  eraged  $1.71  per  capita.  There  were  156  deal- 
tation,  applied  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  ers  in  Portland  in  1888,  most  of  them  secret 
women  also  voting.  Potter  county,  Pa.,  has  In  the  14  cities,  with  a  population  of  177,868, 
had  prohibition  many  years  by  special  law.  there  were  496  persons,  mcluding  druggists, 
The  towns  of  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  Greeley,  Col. ;  who  paid  United  States  tax,  or  one  to  800  in- 
PuUman,  111. ;  Bavaria,  111. ;  St  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  habitants.  In  60  license  cities  of  other  States 
and  Millville,  N.  J.,  have  absolute  prohibition,  there  was  one  dealer  to  166  inhabitants.  In 
the  first  three  bv  provision  in  title-deeds.  The  470  towns  and  plantations  in  the  State  there 
entire  Indian  Territory  has  it  by  authority  of  were  but  220  dealers,  or  one  to  about  every 
the  United  States  Government  (declared  in  2,000  inhabitants.  In  865  towns  and  planta- 
1834,  in  a  law  *'for  the  protection  of  the  In-  tions  not  a  single  dealer  was  found.  In  two 
dian  tribes^'),  and  the  Cherokee  nation  also  by  cities  and  fifteen  towns  the  law  is  not  en- 
their  own  constitution  and  laws.  forced,  and  these  reported  179  dealers ;  while 

Higli  liesue. — ^High-license  laws,  considered  in  12  cities  and  142  towns,  where  the  law  is 

prohibitory  in  effect,  prevail  in  several  of  the  enforced,  478  secret  or  suspected  places  were 

States.    In  Arkansas,  besides  the  three-mile  reported,  making  in  tiiese  places,  all  told,  one 

limitation,  which  refers  to  a  church  as  well  as  dealer  to  over  1,000  inhabitants.    Actual  ar- 

a  school-house,  the  State  fee  is  $800,  and  most  rests  in  60  licensed  cities  show  an  average 

counties  re<^ulre  from  $800  to  $1600  additional,  number  of  27  to  every  thousand  population ; 

In  Missoun  the  lowest  fee  is  $660,  and  this  in  the  fourteen  cities  of  Maine,  during  the 

may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  any  town,  municipal  year  ending  in  1888,  the  average 

Illinois  has  a  fee  of  $160  for  ale  and  beer,  and  number  was  17  to  every  1,000;  in  all  the 

$600  for  distilled  liquors,  and  every  city,  coun-  cities,  except  Bangor  and  Portland,  it  was  10 

ty,  town,  or  village  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  per  thousand ;  and  in  Lewiston  and  Auburn  it 

intoxicants  entirely,  by  majority  vote.    Michi-  was  but  three.    The  State  at  large  has  one 

gan  levies  $200  tax  on  eacn  wholesale  and  re-  high  criminal  to  every  1,600  inhabitants ;  New 

tail  dealer  in  malt-licjuors,  and  $500  on  each  York,  one  to  690. 

wholesale  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors.  In  Ne-  A  multitude  of  senators,  governors,  judges, 
braska  the  fee  is  $1,000,  and  every  man  want-  and  other  officials  have  testified  that  the  law 
ing  license  must  have  the  approbation  of  thirty  is  a  success,  despite  its  confessed  non-enforce- 
freeliolders,  his  petition  must  be  published  two  ment  in  certain  places.  Said  Judge  Davis, 
weeks  in  the  newspaper  of  largest  local  circu-  *^  The  Maine  law  even  now  is  enforced  far 
lation,  and  if  any  objection  be  made  to  him  he  more  than  the  license  laws  ever  were.'^  In  a 
is  debarred;  he  must  also  give  $5,000  bonds,  letter  written  in  1882,  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
and  must  support  all  paupers,  widows,  and  said :  "  Intemperance  has  steadily  decreased  in 
orphans,  and  pay  the  expense  of  all  prosecu-  this  State,  since  the  first  enactment  of  the  pro- 
tions,  civil  and  criminal,  which  may  be  justly  hibitory  law,  until  now  it  can  be  said  with 
attributable  to  the  traffic.  Minnesota  has  a  truth  that  there  is  no  equal  number  of  people 
law  quite  similar.  Sunday  prohibition  exists  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  among  whom  so 
by  statute  in  every  State  where  restrictive  small  an  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  con- 
laws  have  been  enacted,  but  in  all  the  large  sumed  as  among  the  660,000  inhabitants  of 
cities  of  all  the  license  States  it  is  but  spas-  Maine.'^  Perhaps  the  most  impartial  testimo- 
modically  enforced,  as  a  rule,  though  generally  ny  given  was  furnished  in  1881,  by  two  special 
observed  by  dealers  in  the  smaller  towns.  reporters  sent  by  the  **  Toronto  Globe."    One 

EActs  af  Eiftrerawit — ^As  to  the  general  en-  of  these  was  a  prohibitionist  and  the  other  was 
forcement  of  prohibition  law,  opinions  differ,  opposed  to  prohibition.  The  latter  found  that 
Maine,  where  it  has  been  longest  in  operation,  *^  in  the  cities  the  law  has  been  a  partial  fail- 
is  usually  cited  to  prove  its  failure  or  success,  nre,  so  far  as  uprooting  the  traffic  or  even  the 
From  the  State  and  Government  records  these  suppression  of  open  bars  is  concerned ;  that 
figures  are  gleaned:  There  are  no  distilleries  this  failure  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
or  breweries  in  Maine.  In  1888  the  United  quoting  exceptional  places  or  periods  as  typi- 
States  tax  of  $25  was  paid  by  818  persons  in  cal  of  the  whole  State,  and  by  the  ingenious 
the  State,  including  nearly  200  druggists,  and  perversion    of  statistics ;   that  in  the   rural 
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portions  of  the  State,  the  Maine  law  has  sap-  prisonment ;   and  all  licensed  plaoes,  in  the 

pressed  open  drinking,  and   reduced   secret  metropolitan   district  of   England,    must  be 

drinking  to  a  minimum,  and  may,  therefore,  be  closed  from  midnight  on  Saturday  until  1  p.  m« 

considered  as  effective  as  any  other  measure  Sunday,  and  from  8  till  6  that  afternoon,  then 

on  the  statute-book;  that  the  class  of  liquor-  from  11  at  night  until  5  a.m.  Monday, 
sellers  who  defy  the  law  are  the  same  class       Ireland  has  a  similar  Sunday-closing  law, 

of  men  who,  under  a  license  system,  would  sell  which  first  took  effect  in  1878,  save  in  the 

liquor  without  license.*'  cities  of  Dublin,  Oork,  Waterford,  Belfast,  and 

CtMttlitieMdtty. — ^Theoonstitutionality  of  pro-  Limerick ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  are  great 
hibition  has  been  repeatedly  considered  by  the  centers  of  population,  the  law  reduced  by  $15,- 
oourts.  In  January,  1847,  the  cases  of  Thur-  000,000  per  annum,  for  four  years,  the  con- 
low  M.  Massachusetts,  Fletcher  v§.  Rhode  Isl-  sumption  of  beer  and  spirits ;  and,  contrasting 
and,  and  Pierce  m.  New  Hampshire  came  up  1877  with  1882,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the 
for  hearing  before  the  United  States  Supreme  arrests  for  drunkenness,  throughout  Ireland, 
bench.    In  these  cases  license  had  been  denied,  of  over  20,000. 

and  the  decision  covered  two  points — ^the  ex-        In  the  JJominion  of  Canada,  imder  the  act 

tent  to  which  licenses  might  be  conceded,  and  of  1878,  every  county  or  city  may  petition  the 

the  right  to  prohibit  unlicensed  sale.    Chief-  Secretary  of  State,  and  have  a  vote  of  the 

Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  Judgment,  said :  electors  taken  as  to  whether  the  liauor-traffio 

'^  Although  a  State  is  bound  to  receive  and  per-  shall  be  prohibited  or  not,  and  if  tne  major- 

mit  the  sale,  by  the  importer,  of  any  article  of  ity  favors  prohibition  it  must  stand  until  that 

merchandise  which  Congress  authorizes  to  be  vote  has  been  repealed.    In  Ontario  all  licensed 

imported,  it  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  market  places  must  be  closed  from  7  p.  m.  Saturday  till 

for  it,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  passage  of  any  6  a.  m.  Monday ;  and  the  council  of  any  mu- 

law  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  nicipality  may  pass  a  local  prohibitory  by-law, 

to  guard  the  health  or  morals  of  its  citizens,  or  tnirty  electors  may  propose  such  a  by-law, 

although  such  law  may  discourage  im porta-  and  demand  a  poll  to  determine  its  adoption, 
tioo,  or  diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer,        Sweden  staited  a  temperance  movement  in 

orlessen  the  revenue  of  the  Government.    And  1835,  which  resulted  in  the  Gothenburg  plan 

if  any  State  deem  the  retail  and  internal  traffic  of  license,  in  1858,  whereby  every  individual 

in  ardent  spirits  ii^urious  to  citizens,  and  cal-  is  prohibited  from  deriving  any  private  gain 

culated  to  produce  idleness,  vice,  or  debauch-  from  the  sale  of  spirits,  or  having  any  interest 

ery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  in  extending  their  consumption.    Licenses  are 

United  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  sold  by  auction  to  a  company  organized  for  the 

restraining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  purpose,  which  pays  over  the  profits  of  all  sales 

altogether  if  it  thinks  proper.*^  Justice  Mol^n  to  the  town  or  provincial  treasuries  to  apply  in 

concurred,  saying  that  **  m  the  exercise  of  that  reduction  of  taxes.    In  ten  years,  it  is  claimed, 

great  and  comprehensive  police  power  which  this  system  reduced  drunkenness  40  per  cent, 

lies  at  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity ''  the  By  a  permissive  bill,  also  in  operation  now  in 

State  may  ^^  prohibit  the  sale,^'  and  ^'  every-  Sweden,  the  local  authorities  may  prohibit  the 

thing  prejudicial  to  the  health  or  morals  of  a  traffic  altogether. 

city  may  be  removed.*'     Justice  Grier  said,        Russia  has  the  Gothenburg  plan  for  the  na- 

'^  Police  laws  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  tion  at  larse,  and  limits  the  traffic  to  one  dealer 

protection  of  public  welfare  must  of  necessity  in  each  village,  with  privileges  equidly  restrict- 

naye  full  and  free  operation,  according  to  the  ed ;  while  any  commune  can  enforce  total  pro- 

exiffency  that   requires   their   interference/'  hibition  at  pleasure. 

Said  Justice  Catron,  also  concurring,  ^^  I  ad-       Several  towns  and  counties  in  Great  Britain 

mit,  as  inevitable,  that  if  the  State  has  the  pow-  maintain  prohibition.     Saltaire  has  not  had 

er  of  restraint  by  license  to  any  extent,  she  has  a  drinking-place  in  many  years.    Bessbrook, 

the  discretionary  power  to  Judge  of  its  limits  Ireland,  has  4,000  inhabitants,  with  no  poor- 

and  may  go  the  length  of  prohibiting  it  alto-  house,  no  pawn-shop,  no  police-station.    In 

gether."  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  there  are  61  square 

The  State  courts  which  have  declared  uncon-  miles  of  land  and  10,000  people,  without  a  pub- 
stitutional  the  prohibitory  laws  passed  on  by  lie-house  or  (in  1870)  a  policeman.  In  1,456 
them,  have  done  so,  without  exception,  on  some  parishes  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  con- 
technical  ground  and  not  as  regards  the  prin-  taining  over  280,000  inhabitants,  and  in  80  in 
ciple.  In  Kansas  a  plea  was  made  that  the  the  province  of  York,  no  public-house  or  beer- 
amendment  contravened  the  fourteenth  amend-  shop  is  permitted.  On  nu merous  private  estates 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibition  prevails;  and  there  are  large  areas 
which  provided  that  no  State  should  pass  any  m  the  new  portions  of  Liverpool  and  London 
law  which  would  abridge  the  privileges  and  where,  by  title-deed  provisions,  the  sale  of 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  liquor  is  forever  prohibited.  One  of  these 
but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  otherwise.  tracts,  in  the  south  of  Liverpool,  is  one  and  a 

111  Fenlgi  CMDtrlci^In  Great  Britain,  pro-  half  by  two  miles  in  extent,  and  has  50,000 

hibition  has  made  considerable  progress.  Sales  people.     The  annual  death-rate  ranges  there 

without  license  are  punishable  by  fine  or  im-  between  10  and  12  per  1,000,  while  Liverpool, 
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as  a  city,  is  reckoned  as  havioff  the  largest 
death-rate  in  the  United  Kingdoin,  ranging 
from  26  to  85  per  1,000  annaalJy. 

Tke  AigOMirti. — Adyooates  of  prohibition 
base  their  argaments  on  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number;  the  duty  of  Qovemroent 
to  conserve  general  welfare;  the  right  of  the 
State  to  exact  obedience  by  the  citizen;  the 
known  tendency  of  intoxicating  liqnors  to  pro- 
dace  immorality,  vice,  and  crime ;  their  certain 
source  of  taxation,  and  their  enormous  national 
waste.  Human  brotherhood,  Christian  sen- 
timent, moral  need,  and  progressive  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  held,  demand  tne  suppression  of  a 
traffic  which  cares  for  none  of  these  considera- 
tions, but  debases  manhood,  debars  Christian- 
ity, and  defiles  the  State.  With  John  Stuart 
Mill,  prohibitionists  believe  that  "to  tax  stim- 
ulants, for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  is  a  measure  dif- 
fering only  in  degree  from  their  entire  prohi- 
bition " ;  and  the  claim  of  '*  personal  liberty," 
as  opposed  to  prohibitory  law,  they  meet  with 
a  further  declaration  by  Mr.  Mill  that  "the 
liberty  of  one  man  ends,  however  profitable  it 
may  be  to  himself,  when  it  interteres  with  the 
well-being  of  another." 

PBOTESTAMT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  III  THE 
mVITED  STATES.  This  Church  is  in  commun- 
ion with  the  Church  of  England  (whence  it 
derives  its  origin),  and  with  bM  the  branches 
of  the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  British 
Empire  and  elsewhere.  Its  position  aud  growth 
in  tne  United  States  are  of  more  than  o^inary 
interest  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
counts  just  one  hundred  years  of  life,  as  a 
church  existing  of  and  by  itself  in  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  and  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  our  country^s  laws  and  regulations  in 
regard  to  religions  bodies  of  every  aescription. 
The  year  1883  is  further  noteworthy  in  Epis- 
copal Church  affairs,  because  of  the  earnest 
and  zealous  effort  put  forth  and  carried  out  to 
completion,  in  order  to  give  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  greater  enrichment  and  fullness  to  the 
public  services  of  the  Church.  The  sources  of 
information  from  which  this  article  is  drawn 
are,  the  Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1888,  Pott's  "  Church  Almanac,"  and  Whitta- 
ker's  **  Protectant  Episcopal  Almanac."  The 
following  table  presents  a  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  Church  progress  from  1880  to  1883 : 

Kambar  of  dioceses 4S 

Kamberof  mtssiooaiyjarlsdlettoiis 15 

Bishops «? 

CaDdldfttes  for  orders 40t 

Desoons  ordained 4<K) 

Priests  ordslned 8S0 

Whole  oomber  of  clergy R,6*2T 

Knmber  of  parishes 2,749 

Missions 1,807 

Corner-stones  kid 140 

Gharches  consecrated 811 

Kumber  of  churches  and  diapels 8,789 

Free  chnrches  and  chapels 1 ,8^7 

Bectories J,1W 

Families 12».»«1 

Baptisms  (Inflmt  and  adult) ]84,om 

ronflrmatlons 7A.W0 

Marriages ftt,8«B 


Burials , 77.885 

OoouniuleaDta. ...864,190 

Bnnday-sebool  teadiers. 8^900 

Bunday-sehool  sehokn. 814^10 

Choreh  boapltals 4S 

Church  orpnan  asylnms 48 

Choreh  homes .        89 

Aoademloand  eoOegtate InstitnttoDS 118 

Thaologloal  and  other  InstitntioDs 79 

Commoalon  alms i61M8S  84 

OifeHngs  Ibr  diocesan  missions IfiSSjOTS  89 

OffBrings  for  domestio  mlsstons 8649.468  04 

Offerings  for  forel^  missions 1857,778  46 

Total  of  chariuble  offerings  and  income $9,487,480  04 

Total  offerings  for  reUgiooa  poiposes. ^8^19,781  08 

PB0GBE8B  BT  DIOOBES. 


DIOCESES. 


Alabama. 

Albany 

Arkansas 

California 

Central  New  York 
Central  Pennsylrania 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Easton 

Florida 

Fond  dn  Lao 

ueorvia. ....     ••.... 

IlHn<^ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

Loniaiaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoon 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewToriL 

North  OsroUna 

Norths  New  Jersey. 

Ohio 

PennsylTsnia. 

Pittoboiv 

Oulncy 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

Springfield 

Tennessee 

Texasw 

Vermont. 

Vlnrinia 

West  Virfflnia 

Weatem  Miehiiratt. . . 
Western  New  York. 
Wisconsin 

Mimionary  JurU- 
dicUofu, 

Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming  

Dakota 

Idaho  and  Utah 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
lona 

Niobrara. 

Northern  ralllbmla 

Northern  Texas. . . . 

Oregon 

Washington. 

Western  Texas 

CapePahnaa 

Japan 

Shanghai 

Total 


CUttj. 

IMAm 

B^ltiBBW. 

97 

48 

847 

1S8 

144 

4.905 

15 

18 

850 

60 

45 

1,881 

96 

111 

8,881 

90 

166 

8,5M 

184 

166 

5^ 

90 

86 

811 

86 

eo 

1,168 

80 

48 

960 

26 

88 

995 

88 

54 

1,588 

08 

81 

8,710 

84 

46 

1,169 

59 

70 

1,856 

80 

81 

628 

86 

46 

14170 

107 

100 

5,984 

88 

51 

1,897 

97 

85 

888 

175 

196 

7,467 

179 

149 

6398 

08 

106 

8«540 

79 

109 

9,484 

96 

47 

918 

60 

85 

1,685 

86 

85 

979 

82 

84 

474 

91 

115 

8,908 

8i8 

909 

15.808 

70 

119 

9,997 

84 

75 

4,608 

74 

100 

9,410 

900 

147 

10.000 

56 

74 

9,598 

98 

46 

781 

47 

49 

9.295 

49 

88 

1,689 

49 

57 

1,868 

48 

41 

1,118 

89 

57 

1,208 

18 

89 

1,069 

84 

47 

866 

161 

xcns 

4,745 

24 

88 

667 

28 

48 

985 

106 

104 

8.098 

n 

99 

1,519 

89 

80 

1,927 

90 

19 

117 

12 

9 

695 

7 

14 

880 

7 

14 

516 

7 

7 

71 

14 

97 

1^ 

11 

17 

496 

10 

1ft 

498 

19 

26 

688 

10 

U 

811 

18 

20 

482 

14 

16 

922 

8 

11 

95 

IS 

19 

285 

8,627 

9,988 

184,080 

CoBir* 


681 

9,892 


1,900 

9.447 

9.146 

8,189 

844 

429 

847 

480 

916 

1,488 

668 

649 

426 

981 

8,886 

1,197 

454 

4.454 

8,288 

9,097 

1,451 

667 

1,105 

495 

880 

1,665 

8,989 

1,188 

9,495 

1,619 

5.688 

1,889 

486 

1,168 

897 

1,(190 

786 

898 

460 

668 

9,797 

686 

602 

9.111 

1,096 


407 
86 
181 
171 
182 

H 

801 
901 
910 
941 
104 
2.W 
42 
t8 
106 


8,784 

18.018 
1,188 
4,600 

12,648 
7.466 

91.044 
9.101 
9.668 
1,649 
9,890 
4,768 
7,418 
8,884 
4.947 
2,048 
4,888 

16JB27 
8,946 
9J0O 

99,806 

19,989 
8,479 
5,605 
2,401 
6«885 
2,040 
9.062 
8,861 

86,rr6 
6L82S 
9,278 
7,259 

97.746 
6,906 
1,986 
6,996 
6;097 
^661 
2,129 
8,947 
9,400 
8^ 

14,166 
2485 
8,111 

10,609 
4,780 


9,111 

1,995 

798 

686 

809 


794 

604 

1,184 

8d9 

409 
1,104 
408 
108 
947 
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OENEBAL  COMPABISON. 


DATI. 


1790 
ISOO 
1810 
1880, 
1380 
1S40, 
1860. 
1900, 
1870 
1880 


7 
8 
9 

18 
80 
85 
89 
88 
40 
48 


NonAv  of  cktgy. 


190 

810,  Increue  10p«rceiit.... 

818,       »*  8       •      .... 

881,       *"         60 

684,  "*  60 
1,060,  -  100 
1,6S9,  •*  60 
8,160,  *"  80 
8,688,  "  40 
8,488,       **         81 


a 
u 

u 
a 
»• 

u 
u 


NoBbvof 


11,978. 


87,704 , 

146«688.  IncreMO  66  tm  oest. , 
88000O,  *•  60  •*  .. 
844,780,       »»       66       **      . 


8,989,814 

6308.488 

7,888^ 

9,688,888 

18,866,680 

17,060,468 

88,191,878 

81,448,881 

88,686371 

60,168i,686 


ne  deicnl  CMTCitlM.  —  This  body,  which 
is  the  Bapreme  legislature  in  the  Episcopal 
Chnroh,  meets  trienDially  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time.  It  assembled  this 
year  in  Philadelphia,  October  8d,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  until  October  26th,  inclusive. 
There  were  about  fifty  bishops  present,  and 
also  clerical  and  lay  deputies  from  forty-eight 
dioceses  and  two  missionary  jurisdictions.  The 
Convention  consists  of  two  houses,  which  hold 
sessions  as  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies;  but  concurrent  action  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington)  is  necessary  to  valid  legis- 
lation. In  addition  to  regular  business  re- 
quiring attention,  such  as  action  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  Canons, 
reports  of  standing  and  special  committees, 
the  state  of  the  church,  etc.,  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  to  church  people  at  large  was  Uie 
very  full  and  able  report,  and  its  free  and 
careful  discussion,  of  the  joint  committee  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  appointed  three 
years  ago.  The  entire  proceedings  are  pre- 
sented in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion," as  a  supplemental  journaL 

Dsaifltie  aid  Fenlgi  ntslMb— The  Boaf  d  of 
Missions  consists  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  It  holds  its  sessions 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  General  Con- 
vention. The  Board  of  Managers  consists  of 
the  bishops,  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and 
fifteen  laymen  appointed  triennially.  This 
boanl  is  charged  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  during  the  interval  between 
the  triennial  meeting  and  divides  its  work 
between  a  Domestic  Committee  and  a  Foreign 
Committee,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

DoMMtic  lfiwkm«.— «ept.  1,  1882,  to  Sept 
1, 1883.  Missionaries  (18  missionary  Jurisdic- 
tions and  25  dioceses) ;  bishops,  14 ;  other  cler- 
gymen (white,  colored,  Indian),  425 ;  teachers, 
other  helpers,  etc.,  45 ;  total,  484.  The  finan- 
cial condition  was  as  follows : 

GbUeetloM,  IflgadM,  etc $878,088  61 

KxpenditoTM  (thtrtaen  mlflsionaiy  Jaiisdiotions 

ADd  twenty-Bine  diooMes) 166,886  16 

Miwione  among  Indtaos  sod  colored 61.440  48 

Offloe  and  other  ezpeoBet K846  98 

GMhinbenk 81,060  10 

Total $878,068  61 

Foreign  J/fMkmi.— Sept.  1,  1882,  to  Sept. 
1,  1888.    Missionary  bishops,  8 ;  other  clergy 


(white  and  native),  87 ;  teachers,  helpers,  eto., 
154;  total,  194.  The  financial  condition  was 
as  follows: 

ColkictionB,  legadea,  general  ftxnd $148^1  96 

8peclala,etc 16,868  66 

Ireaaory  OTerdzawo 8,711  84 

Total $168,641  84 

The  Wbmah*s  Atunliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions renders  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  all  the 
departments,  by  means  of  parochiaJ,  city,  coun- 
ty, and  diocesan  associations  of  ladies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  preparing 
and  forwarding  boxes,  and  otherwise  helping 
on  the  missions  of  the  church. 

Moneir  raised  for  dooiettic,  foreign,  freedmen,  and 

Indian  mliatona $47,027  T6 

Bozea  for  the  aame  (1,640  In  number),  Talne 100,619  18 

Total $167,846  88 

The  American  Church  Himanary  Society 
(also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has 
employed  during  the  year,  in  17  dioceses  and 
missionary  jurisdictions,  40  missionaries.  1  he 
financial  condition  was  as  follows : 

Receipts  fhym  pailabea,  etc $18,644  88 

Kecetpta  for  foreign  mlaalonB 861  08 

Balance  In  hand  Sept  1, 18S8 8,894  10 

Total $16,799  41 

Bozea  of  clothing  sent  to  mlaalooarlea 88 

Boxee  of  clothing,  Tahie $8,988  88 

The  iodety  haa  also  In  legadea,  aecniltlea,  etc, 

over $81,000  00 

7%e  Meaaiean  League^  in  aid  of  church  work 
in  Mexico,  reports  that  during  the  past  tiiree 
years  (Sept.  1,  1880,  to  Sept  1,  1888)  it  has 
contributed,  in  both  general  and  special, 
through  the  Foreign  Committee,  $54,968.89. 
The  interest  in  this  work  is  much  abated, 
owing  to  various  charges  and  ill  rumors  in 
regard  to  Bishop  Riley's  doings,  as  well  as  a 
general  ** muddle"  in  Mexican  church  affairs. 
The  whole  subject  was  brought  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  ha  October, 
but  no  satisfactory  result  was  reached. 

The  American  Church  Building  Fund  Com- 
mistionj  established  in  1880,  is  doing  a  good 
work.  The  object  proposed  was  to  create  a 
fund  of  $1,000,000  t<>  aid  in  building  new 
churches  in  any  diocese  or  missionary  juris- 
diction, and,  if  possible,  to  gather  this  sum 
within  three  years.  Although  the  commission 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  that  grand 
result,  it  has  gotten  well  under  way,  and  looks 
forvrard  with  confidence  as  to  nltimate  success. 
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A  large  nnmber  of  applicationfl  for  loans  and  was  ostentations  and  onseemlj  in  the  honse  of 
gifts  was  received,  and  to  the  extent  of  ability  God  has  given  place  to  that  which  is  classicflJ, 
help  was  granted.  The  treasurer  reports  (from  dignified,  and  cbnrchly.  And  whereas,  only 
Jan.  1, 1^1,  to  Sept  1, 1888)  that  loans  were  forty  years  ago,  there  was  bat  a  single  paaish 
made  to  eight  churches,  amounting  to  $8,400,  in  all  the  land  which  had  the  Eucharist  week- 
and  gifts  amounting  to  $416.20.  Receipts  dnr-  ly,  there  are  now  some  three  hundred  parishes 
ing  the  same  period,  $50,471.77.  where  it  is  celebrated  as  the  centrid  act  of  di- 
Ths  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  vine  worship,  at  least  on  every  Lord^s  day. 
among  the  Jewe  (auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis-  The  enriched  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
sions)  reports  steady  though  not  rapid  prog-  the  new  Leotionary,  is  hailed  with  general  de- 
r%BS.  During  the  year  eight  new  missionaries  light,  as  not  the  least  among  the  increased  in- 
were  appointed,  and  three  new  missionary  strumentalities  for  pulling  down  the  strong- 
schools  and  t^^  new  industrial  schools  were  holds  of  sin,  Satan,  and  death,  and  as  com- 
established.  Three  new  mission-houses  have  mending  our  branch  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
been  secured.  Aid  has  been  given  to  the  par-  blessed  Lord  as  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the 
ish  clergy  of  towns  and  villages  in  local  work  composite  character  of  the  American  people.*' 
among  the  Jews,  through  thirty-six  dioceses  PIJBCEU^  Johi  Bapttat,  a  Roman  CathoUc 
and  ten  missionary  jurisdictions.  Total  num-  prelate  in  the  United  States,  born  in  Mallow, 
her  of  workers  has  been  228,  the  Jews  being  Ireland,  Feb.  26,  1800;  died  in  the  Ursuline 
reached  in  202  cities  and  towns.  Convent  at  St.  Martin's,  .Ohio,  July  4,  1888. 
RMoipts,  etc.  (from  April  1, 1888,  to  Sept.  1, 1888).  $29,909  20  He  received  a  fair  education,  and  in  his  eight- 

_ tion  by  the  faculty  of  Asbury  College,  Balti- 

Total ..$29,90990  more,  he  was  granted  a  certificate,  and  he 

taieni  ComUtlM  ef  €kn«kAftln« — During  the  soon  after  obtained  a  place  as  private  teacher 

year  1888  two  bishops  have  died,  viz.,  Bishops  in  a  family  in  Queen  Anne  county.    In  June, 

Talbot  and  Pinkney  (see  OBrrvABiEs,  Amebi-  1820,  he  entered  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  at 

OAv),  also  sixty  others  of  the  olergy.     Five  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 

of  the  clergy  have  been  raised  to  the  Episco-  there  for  three  years. 

pate,  viz.,  ll.  M.  Thompson,  Assistant  Bbhop  In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  received  from 

of  Mississippi ;  D.  B.  Knickerbacker,  Bishop  of  Archbishop  Marechal,  of  Bultimore,  the  four 

Ii^diana;  U.  C.  Potter,  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

York ;  A.  M.  Randolph,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Early  in  1824  Mr.  Purcell  sailed  for  France, 

Virginia;  and  W.  D.  Walker,  Missionary  Bishop  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  seminary  of  St. 

for  l^orthem  Dakota.    The  Committee  of  the  Snlpice,  at  Paris  and  Issy.    He  was  raised  to 

General  Convention  on  the  State  of  the  Church  the  priesthood,  in  Kotre  Dame  Church,  wiUi 

note  the  great  deficiency  in  numbers  of  candi-  three  hundred  others,  on  May  21,  1826.    On 

dates  for  orders,  and  attribute  this  deficiency  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  next  year, 

to  various  causes,  such  as  the  length  of  time  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 

required  and  the  great  expense  incurred  in  se-  phy  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.     He  also 

curing  proper  education  for  the  ministry ;  the  aided  Dr.  Brut6  in  teaching  theology,  and  at 

frequent  parochial  changes ;  and  the  lack  of  the  same  time  attended  to  the  regular  duties 

provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity.  of  priest  in  the  neighboring  congregation.    In 

The  Church  Temperance  Society  is  spoken  of  1829  he  became  president  of  the  college,  which 

in  high  terms,  and  earnest  hope  is  expressed  oflice  he  held  for  four  years, 

that  it  may  be  an  efficient  helper  in  ^^  checking  Father  Purcell  had  been  a  priest  for  little 

the  ravages  of  that  sin  which,  while  not  so  more  than  seven  years,  when,  by  pontifical 

general  in  America  as  in  some  localities  abroad,  bull,  in  May,  1888,  he  was  appointed  Bishop 

has,  it  can  be  averred  without  extravagance  of  of  Cincinnati.     He  was  consecrated  to  this 

speech,  consigned  more  to  premature  graves  office  in  Baltimore  Cathedral,  October  18th, 

than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined."  and  installed  in  the  Cathedral  Church  in  Cin- 

As  iUnstrating   the  present  spirit  of   the  cinnati,  Nov.  1^  1888.    At  this  date  there  was 

Church,  the  committee's  report  calls  attention  only  one  churcn  of  his  denomination  in  Cin- 

to  the  fact  that  *^  cathedrals,  church  schools  cinnati,  and  his  diocese  covered  the  whole 

and  coUeges,  hospitals  and  homes,  have  grown  State  of  Ohio.    His  labors,  consequently,  were 

apace  in  number  and  efficiency.    Dioceses  have  arduous  and  incessant.    He  obtained  relief  as 

been  subdivided  into  districts  for  more  effective  to  episcopal  work  proper  by  having  Cleveland 

missionary  work  in  their  own  borders,  bring-  diocese  set  off  in  1847,  and  the  diocese  of 

ing  clergy  and  laity  of  common  centers  into  Columbus  in  1868.    He  was  very  active  and 

more  frequent  counsel  as  fellow-helpers.    Dea-  industrious  in  founding  churches  in  nearly 

conesses  and  sisterhoods  have  been  multiplied,  every  considerable  town  in  the  State,  as  well 

to  do  what  only  holy  women  with  a  distinctive  as  in  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 

dress  and  under  diocesan  direction  can  do.  orphan  asylums,  protectories,  colleges,  gymna- 

Guilds,  in  many  leading  parishes,  have  set  all  slums,  convents,  houses  of  education  and  re- 

their  membership  to  active  parochial  work,  ligious  houses,  hospitals  and  free  schools,  and 

Church  music  has  made  progress ;  so  that  what  various  religious  onlers.    In  Cincinnati  and  its 
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immediate  sabnrbs  there  are  now  over  thirty  thirty  years  ago,  were  almost  illegrible  from  age. 

Roman  Oatholic  oharohes.  In  the  eight  years  1871-78  he  had  paid  about 

In  1839  Bishop  Poroell  was  made  assistant  $580,000  in  interest,  and  before  the  beginning 
prelate  at  the  pontifical  throne,  and  in  1850  of  that  period  he  is  supposed  to  have  paid  in 
he  was  promoted  to  the  arohbishoprio  of  the  the  same  way  $1,600,000. 
province  of  Oindnnati.  Being  in  Rome,  in  The  former  assignment  having  been  unsatis- 
1851,  he  received  the  pallium  from  the  Pope^s  factory  to  some  of  the  creditors,  Archbishop 
own  hands.  The  Vatican  Council  was  held  jn  Puroell  made  a  personal  assignment  of  his 
1869-70,  and  Archbishop  Puroell  was  one  of  property,  March  18,  1879.  Three  days  later 
the  American  prelates  who  were  present  and  the  trustees  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
took  part  in  its  discussions  and  proceedings,  property  made  their  report.  They  found  that 
On  the  special  point  of  the  defining  of  the  there  were  8,485  creditors,  presenting  claims  to 
Pope's  infallibility  and  making  it  an  article  of  the  amount  of  $3,672^71.57.  Besides  this,  the 
faith,  he  was  constrained  to  record  his  vote  Very  Rev.  Edward  rurcell  individually  owed 
against  it.  On  two  occasions  the  archbishop  $117,000  and  $85,000,  the  latter  being  secured 
showed  himself  to  be  a  very  able  debater  and  by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate.  They  were  at  a 
an  effective  public  speaker.  The  one  was  in  loss,  they  said,  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  all 
1887,  when  he  held  a  diaousaion  for  seven  days  this  property.  They  saw  no  reason  to  suspect 
with  Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  the  sect  dishonesty  or  intentional  fraud,  but  they  thought 
of  Disciples,  or  Caqipbellite  Baptists.  The  that  bad  investments,  shrinkages,  misplaced 
discussion  was  published  and  widely  cirou-  confidence  and  nnbusiness-like  management 
lated.  The  other  occasion  was  later,  when,  at  had  caused  the  trouble.  The  archbishop  there- 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,'he  encountered  upon  published  a  letter,  saying  that  the  indebt- 
an  infidel  orator,  named  Vickers,  and  defended  edness  of  the  diocese  did  not  exceed  $1,000,- 
Christianity.  This  discussion  also  was  pub-  000  in  equity.  A  large  part  of  the  debt,  he 
lished  under  the  title,  ^^  The  Roman  Clergy  and  affirmed,  was  accumulated  through  paying  in- 
Free  Thought "  (1870).  Other  publications  of  terest.  For  twenty  years,  he  further  declared. 
Archbishop  Purcell's  were  Lectures  and  Pas-  he  had  supported  the  Diocesan  Seminary  with- 
toral  Letters;  an  introduction  to  the  American  out  taking  a  collection.  He  had  bought  a 
edition  of  EenelmH.Digby*s  ^^  Mores  Catholioi,  church  library  of  16,000  volumes,  and  bad 
or  Ages  of  Faith  "  (8  vols.,  1847) ;  Diocesan  brought  many  priests  from  Europe.  His  broth- 
Statutes,  Acts,  and  Decrees  of  Three  Provincial  er  Edward,  he  said,  had  never  put  a  dollar  of 
Councils  held  in  Cincinnati ;  and  a  series  of  the  church  money  to  his  own  use.  He  freely 
school-books  for  use  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  acknowledged  that  he  was  honestly  indebted  to 
in  bis  diocese.  his  8,000  creditors,  and  thanked  the  people 

The  latter  years  of  this  prelate  were  much  for  their  offers  of  assistance.    Up  to  October, 

disturbed  by  financial  difficulties.    Like  some  1879,  the  amount  collected  toward  defraying 

other  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  America,  this  vast  debt  was  not  more  than  $75,600 — ^not 

Archbishop  Pnrcell  permitted  his  brother,  the  enough,  in  fact,  to  pay  the  interest  since  the 

vicar-general,  to  receive  money  on  deposit,  at  assignment.     Early   in    1888   the  debt   still 

interest.    Through  bad  management  and  care-  amounted  to  $8,500,000.    The  litigation  grow- 

lessness,  though  with  no  purpose  of  dishonesty  ing  out  of  the  receiving  of  moneys  on  deposit 

or  fraud,  his  diocese  was  found  to  be  a  loser  by  Very  Rev.  Edward  Purcell,  vicar-general  and 

to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000.    In  December,  brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  at  laat  decided 

1878,  the  archbishop  assumed  the  whole  re-  by  the  court,  which  gave  tne  case  a  long  and  pa- 

sponsibility  for  these  transactions  and  made  tient  hearing.    The  archbishop,  having  on  his 

a  public  statement,  saying  that  he  was  very  brother^s  insolvency,  assumed  his  liabilities, 

deeply  in  debt,  and  unable  to  meet  the  de-  the  question  arose,  what  property  became  lia- 

mands  upon  him.  A  large  number  of  suits  was  ble  by  this  assumption  of  the  debt.    The  cred- 

brought  against  him,  and  he  made  an  assign-  itors  claimed  everything  that  stood  in  his  name, 

ment  of  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  The  court  (Smith,  Justice)  held  that  property 

his  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Purcell,  who  in  acquired  and  improved  by  him  as  bishop,  with 

turn  assigned  the  property  to  John  6.  Mannix,  means  acqtured  by  him  in  that  capacity,  was 

an  attorney,  for  tne  benefit  of  the  creditors,  liable  for  such  a  debt ;   but  that  churches. 

The  property  assigned  included  the  archbish-  schools,  etc.,  erected  by  congregations  from 

op's  residence,  the  old  St.  John's  Hospital  their  own  means,  were  not  liable,  although  by 

building,  the  cathedral  school,  and  some  land  a  rule  of  the  Church  the  legal  title  of  the  realty 

on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.    Most  of  the  ac-  was  in  such  bishop,  and  that  such  congrega- 

counts  with  the  depositors,  it  was  found,  had  tions  were  liable  to  the  creditors  only  to  the 

been  kept  on  loose  bits  of  paper,  many  of  which  extent  of  loans  or  advances  made  to  them  by 

were  lost,  and  some,  having  been  made  over  the  bishop. 

VOL.  xxm. — 48    A 
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QVEBECi  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Can-  88°.    It  is  not  alone  the  general  temperature 

ada.   Area,  188,000 square  miles;  population  in  that  renders  the  northern  and  northeastern 

1881,  1,859,027.  portions  of  the  province  comparatively  worth- 

The   Pseptot  —  The   inhabitants  are  chiefly  less,  but  also  the  certainty  of  early  and  late 

French  Boman  Oatholics,  though  many  English  frosts  destroyiug  the  crops.     The  maxim  urn 

and  Scotch  Protestants  occupy  the  counties  east  summer  heat  is  as  great  as  Toronto V    The 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  along  the  United  States  means  for  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 

border.   These  are  termed ''  The  Eastern  Town-  respectively,  are  58°,  68°,  61°,  55°. 

ships,"  and  are  much  in  advance  of  the  dis-  CXtiM  and  PeitSt — The  important  cities  and 

tricts  farmed  by  the  French.    Many  of  the  townsofQuebec,  with  their  population  in  round 

French  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  Scottish  numbers,  are :  Montreal,  140,000 ;  Quebec,  62,- 

soldiers,  who,  seeking  service  in  the  armies  of  000 ;  Three  Rivers,  9,000 ;  Levis,  8,000 ;  Sher- 

France  before  and  during  the  reigns  of  William  brooke,  8.000 ;  Holl,  8,000 ;  St.  Henri,  6,000 ; 

III  and  Anne  in  England,  were  disbanded  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  6,000 ;  Sorel,  6,000 ;  Bt  Hya- 

settled  in  the  province.     Such  names  as  De  cinthe,  5,000. 

Bamsay,  De  Murray,  D^ Alexandre,  and  De  Na-  The  ports  are  Quebec,  Montreal,  Three  Bir- 

pier,  are  still  common  among  the  French  of  ers,  Sorel,  and  Bimouski,  all  on  the  St.  Law- 

these   districts.     The  prevailing  language  is  rence,  and  accessible  for  ocean-vessels  of  all 

French,  though  in  Quebec  and   in  Montreal  sizes.    Gasp6  and  New  Carlisle  are  on  the 

both  tongues  are  familiar  to  the  people.  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ohaleur  gulfs. 

The  original  tenures,  or  large  farms,  which.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  province  is 
as  a  rule,  were  located  lUong  the  rivers,  have  carried  on  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
been  divided  and  subdivided  for  generations,  Intiglrlai — In  Quebec,  as  in  Ontario,  the  chief 
each  subdivision  still  retaining  a  frontage  on  industry  is  farming.  Unlike  Ontario,  the  graz- 
the  river  or  highway,  until  now  it  is  not  uncom-  ing  products  in  Quebec  are  in  excess  of  the 
mon  to  see  a  farm  only  a  few  rods  wide  and  agricultural ;  the  exports  of  animals  and  their 
over  a  mile  long.  As  the  French  Canadian  produce  in  1882  being  $10,694,581,  and  of  agri- 
builds  his  cottage  in  the  most  picturesque  spot  cultural  products  only  $9,551,745.  Of  the  for- 
along  the  river-bank,  the  scene  presented  is  in  mer,  $8,875,818  were  shipped  to  Great  Brit- 
many  instances  very  animating,  closely  resem-  ain,  and  $1,728,602  to  the  United  States ;  and 
blingone  long,  straggling  village.  In  some  of  of  tbe  latter,  $6,445,440  went  to  British  ports, 
the  more  remote  localities  tbe  parish  priest  is  and  $2,021,847  to  American.  Peas,  wheat, 
still  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  in  more  than  flour,  oats,  hay,  rye,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
spiritual  matters.    He  directs  their  voting  at  agricultural  products. 

elections,  controls  tlieir  conduct  at  fairs  and  on  The  products  of  the  forest  rank  next  in  im- 

market-days,  and  even  has  the  grain  garnered  portance,  the  exports  amounting  to  $9,280,288. 

in  his  bams.    Tithes,  in  Quebec  Province,  or  Of  this,  $7,184,286  went  to  Great  Britain,  and 

any  rates  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  Boman  $1,409,824  to  the  United  States. 

Catholic  Church  on  the  property  of  Boman  The  exported  manufactures  amounted  only 

Catholics,  no  matter  whether  leased  by  a  Prot-  to  $1,247,147.     These  were  chiefly  leather, 

eetant  or  not,  are  collectable  by  law.  woolens,  wooden-ware,  ships,  and  soap.    To 

Sen  aid  Cliaato.— On  the  whole,  the  soil  of  Great   Britain  were  sent  $705,880 ;    to  tbe 

Quebec  is  not  good.    The  Eastern  Townships,  United  States,  $869,806 ;  and  to  Newfound- 

and  some  districts  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  land,  $108,008. 

and  along  the  Ottawa,  are  good,  especially  for  The  export  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Quebec 
grazing ;  but  as  a  grain-growing  province  it  is  was  $778,785 ;  but  there  is  a  large  home  con- 
not  a  success,  compared  with  Ontario.  sumption  of  Quebec  fish.    Indeed  very  nlany 

The  cold  currents  from  the  Arctic  regions,  residents  along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and 
entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  through  the  the  gulf  earn  their  livelihood  in  this  manner, 
strait  of  Belle  Isle,  preserve  a  continuous  fri-  depending  almost  entirely  on  fish  for  food, 
gid  temperature  along  the  nortiiem  shore  of  Mining  \b  in  its  infancy  in  Quebec.  The  ex- 
the  gulf.  This  infiuences  the  climate  of  the  ports  were  valued  at  $519,200,  chiefly  gold- 
surrounding  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  bearing  quartz,  copper-ore,  and  phosphates. 
A  scheme  is  proposed  to  bridge  or  embank  Educatlw* — The  educational  aepartment  of 
the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  from  Newfoundland  to  Quebec  ispresided  over  by  asuperintendent,  who 
the  mainland,  and  thus  force  the  cold  currents  is  the  executive  officer  of  a  Council  of  Public 
along  the  east  coast  of  that  island.  By  this  Instruction.  This  council  is  appointed  by  the 
plan,  it  is  also  claimed,  winter  navigation  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  iscomposed  of  six  teen 
the  St.  Lawrence  gulf  and  river,  as  far  as  Que-  Boman  Catholics  and  eight  Protestants.  In  all 
bee,  would  be  rendered  comparatively  ea9y.  matters  specially  affecting  their  own  schools, 
At  Quebec,  in  latitude  46^49',  longitude  71°  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  commis- 
16',  the  mean  annual  temperature  rarely  exceeds  sioners  act  independently.    Each  municipality 
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selects  a  board  of  five  commissionera,  who  ap- 

point  the  teachers  and  have  a  general  over-  institutionb. 

sight.    The  schools  are  open  to  children  from 

five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  commls-    chsiSa  ooftogei 

sioners  have  power  to  charge  a  fee,  if  they  deem  industrial  oSEgM.'. '.!'.*. '.'.'.'. 

it  proper,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four-    Academies  for  boys. 

teen.    ITie  estates  of  the  Jesuits  form  a  ftind,  t[^r^JSi!^,:::::::\\ 

which  must  be  increased  each  year  by  a  suffi-    Normal  seboois 

cient  grant  from  public  moneys  to  raise  the 

amount  to  $88,000.    The  annual  grant  amounts  There  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  institutions 

to  $155,894,  and  the  total  sum  raised  for  edn-  for  superior  education  259,818  volumes, 

cational  purposes  is  $2,000,000.    The  value  of  There  are  in  the  province  1,010  school  mu- 

the  buildings  used  for  superior  education  in  the  nidpalities  and  4,089  school-houses,  with  a  re- 

pro^ince,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  con-  gistered  attendance  of  235,574  pupils,  and  an 

neotion  with  them,  are :  average  attendance  of  180,870. 

R 

SAILWAY8,  ELBCRIC*    Bo  long  as  we  were  now  manipulated.    All  the  wheels  of  a  train 

confined  to  the  direct  generation  of  electric  can  thus  be  utilized  as  drivers,  and  hence  great 

currents  from  chemical  action  in  a  battery,  any  weight  is  not  necessary  to  give  sufficient  adhe- 

attempt  to  utilize  electricity  in  industrial  oper-  sion.    The  permanent  way  can  therefore  be 

ations  involving  large  power  would  have  been  much  lighter,  and  consequently  less  costly, 

hopeless.  But  the  development  of  the  mechani-  while  the  wear  and  teso*  would  be  greatly  re- 

oal  generation  of  electricity  has  rendered  feasi-  duced.    On  account  of  the  diminished  weight 

ble  the  use  of  this  agent  as  a  motive  power  in  a  of  trains  a  collision  would  be  a  much  less  seri- 

great  variety  of  cases.  ous  matter  than  at  present.    We  may  not  only 

By  means  of  the  modem  dynamo  we  can  obtain  with  the  electric  railway  lessened  dam- 
convert  mechanical  into  electric  energy  upon  age  in  case  of  collision,  but  we  can  by  a  prop- 
the  largest  scale,  and  by  reversing  the  process  er  construction,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  ren- 
we  can  obtain  from  this  electrical  energy  der  collision  impossible, 
mechanical  power.  The  dynamo  supplies  us  Electricity  may  be  wplied  to  the  propulnon 
with  electric  currents  if  we  rotate  its  armature,  of  cars  in  two  quite  different  ways.  In  one 
or  this  will  revolve  if  we  pass  electric  currents  case  the  current  is  supplied  to  the  electro- 
into  it  Since  the  generating  dynamo  may  be  motors  from  storage-batteries  carried  by  the 
at  one  place,  and  the  motor  which  is  operated  cars.  This  method  requires  no  change  in  the 
by  the  currents  supplied  by  it  at  another,  we  ordinary  road-bed,  and  would  not  necessarily 
are  not  limited  to  using  the  power  at  or  very  introduce  new  methods  of  operating  railways, 
near  its  place  of  production.  As  the  distance  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  operation 
between  the  two  may  be  very  considerable,  and  of  cars  in  the  streets  of  cities,  but  its  adoption 
the  loss  in  conveyance  small^  this  arrangement  is  hardly  feasible  to-day,  as  the  storage-battery 
gives  us  a  means  of  transmitting  and  utilizing  upon  which  it  depends  has  not  yet  reached  a 
power  not  heretofore  possessed,  and  one  which  sufficiently  perfect  condition  to  make  it  eco- 
oan  hardly  fail  of  t>eing  of  the  utmost  industri-  nomical.  In  the  second  case  the  current  is  snp- 
al  importance.  Among  the  applications  of  elec-  plied  to  the  motors  on  moving  trains  from  sta- 
tricity  as  a  motive  power  none  promises  to  be  tions  along  the  line  of  the  road  thrdugh  prop- 
more  important  thim  its  use  in  the  propulsion  erly  placed  conductors.  This  method  requires 
of  railway-oars.  Aside  from  the  advantages  a  construction  of  the  road  throughout  with 
due  to  the  absence  of  smoke  and  cinders,  this  reference  to  the  electrical  conditions  which 
mode  of  propulsion  possesses  distinct  advan-  properly  constitute  it  an  electric  railway, 
tages  on  the  score  of  economy  and  greater  Several  different  forms  of  the  electrical  rail- 
safety.  With  the  present  system  of  railway-  way  are  possible,  depending  upon  the  method 
travel  a  number  of  cars  linked  together  are  by  which  the  current  is  conducted  to  the 
drawn  by  a  locomotive  which  must  be  heavy  motors.  By  one  method  the  two  rails  are  nsed 
to  obtain  sufficient  adhesion  to  tlie  rails  to  as  conductors,  the  current  going  out  by  one 
move  its  load.  In  consequence  of  this  great  rail  and  returning  by  the  other.  It  passes  to 
weight  of  the  motor,  the  whole  equipment  of  the  electro-motors  tibrough  the  wheels  of  the 
the  road — trails,  road-bed,  bridges  etc. — ^mnst  train,  those  on  opposite  sides  being  insulated 
be  of  great  strength.  In  the  case  of  electric  from  each  other.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
propulsion  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any-  this  construction  is  that  of  insulating  the  out- 
thing  corresponding  to  a  locomotive ;  each  going  rail  perfectly  enough  to  avoid  a  large 
oar  can  be  provided  with  its  own  electro-  loss  by  leakage.  It  is  impracticable  in  cities, 
motor,  and  all  of  these  can  be  operated  togeth-  on  account  of  the  danger  arising  from  touch- 
er from  a  cab  at  the  head  of  the  train  with  the  ing  both  rails  at  once,  and  thereby  diverting  a 
same  ease  with  which  continuous  brakes  are  portion  of  the  current  through  the  person  or 
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animal  forming  a  croea-circnit  to  the  conduct-  Wbere  liigb  speeds  are  required,  the  third  r^ 
oi-s.  As,  for  the  economical  working  of  an  eleo-  mast  be  placed  so  that  there  may  be  rigid  con- 
trio  railwa;,  cnrrents  of  high  tension  are  neoea-  nection  between  it  and  the  muving  car,  tbe 
Barj,  this  danger  would  be  too  great  in  such  corrent  then  being  taken  off  b;  means  of  a 
sitnatiODS  to  tolerate  sath  a  disposition  of  the  rolling  or  other  suitable  metallic  contact, 
condactors.  In  the  ordinary  railway  this  feat-  SI— eai  Sallwaf. — The  first  electric  railway 
nre  would  be  of  little  oonseqaence,  as  the  was  oonstnicted  by  tbe  firm  of  Siemens  and 
track  is  not  exposed  to  tbe  public  except  at  Halske,  of  Bertio,  at  the  exhibition  In  that  city 
tbe  crossing  of  roads,  aud  this  can  be  readily  in  18T9.  The  line  was  ot  two-foot  gange  and 
provided  tor.  The  leakage  would  be,  however,  2,700  feet  long.  The  current  was  conveyed  to 
in  this  case  prohibitory  of  the  use  of  these  rails  the  car,  which  was  of  safficient  size  to  carry 
in  this  way,  Profeaaaora  Ayrton  and  Perry  twenty  passengers,  by  a  third  rwl  placed  in 
have  modified  the  two-rail  system  in  snch  a  the  center  of  tbe  track  and  supported  npon 
way  as  to  overcome  the  diflScully  from  leak-  insulating  wooden  blocks.  The  great  ancceas 
age,  as  we  shall  see  below  in  considering  tbeir  of  this  experimental  line  led  these  oonstrnotors 
construction.  Other  inventors  have  essayed  to  build  soon  afterward  tbe  Licbterfelde  line, 
to  overcome  it  by  the  nse  ot  a  third  rail  or  near  Berlin,  for  actual  traffic.  This  was  con~ 
condnctor  for  tbe  outgoing  cnrrent,  ntilizing  structed  on  the  two -rail  system,  both  rails 
both  rails  for  its  return.  This  conductor  may  beins  placed  npon  iuaalating  sleepers.  The 
be  placed  midway  between  tbe  rails,  bnt  ele-  gange  is  three  feet  and  the  length  abont  a  mile 
vated  above  them,  as  used  by  I^iemens,  or  sank  and  a  half.  It  is  worked  by  two  dynamo-ma- 
in a  central  trough,  as  in  the  Edison  and  Field  chines  developing  a  total  of  IS  horse-power, 
system,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  posts  at  one  and  haa  been  in  operation  since  May,  19S1. 
side  of  tbe  raild,  the  connection  then  being  Another  line  of  about  tbe  same  lenglb  has  also 
mode  between  it  and  tbe  car  by  a  fiexible  con-  been  built  between  Cbarlottenbnrg  and  Span- 
ductor.  Tbe  contact  between  this  latter  and  daner  Bock,  while  a  shorter  one  has  been  con- 
die  suspended  wire  is  made  by  means  of  a  lit-  atructed  in  Eostverloren  Park,  near  Aroster- 
tle  traveling  carriage  or  trolly.  This  method  dam.  A  short  line,  something  leas  than  half 
of  receiving  the  current  would  evidently  not  a  mile  in  length,  has  also  been  pnt  iu  opera- 
do  for  rapidly  moving  trains,  tbongh  perfect-  tion  by  tbe  same  firm  at  the  Zimfcmode  col- 
ly feasible  for  street  and  snburban  railways,  liery  in  Baiony.    Tbe  rwls  are  not  used  in  this 
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sase  for  the  oondaction  of  the  cnrrent,  as  they  soends  by  gravity.    The  course  of  the  cnrreot 
are  very  roughly  laid,  and  have  to  be  shifted  from  the  coodacting  rail  through  the  car  to  the 
from  time  to  time.    The  electric  conductors  return  rails  is  to  a  switch  worked  by  a  lever, 
are  therefore  placed  along  the  roof  of  the  by  which  resistance-coils  can  be  placed  in  or 
mine.  They  consist  of  inverted  T-iron  rails,  on  out  of  circuit,  then  through  the  electro-motor 
which  contact -carriages  freely  slide.    These  to  the  wheels  by  which  it  reaches  the  rails, 
are  connected  with  the  motor  by  flexible  wires.  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  electro-motor 
The  engine,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consists  of  a  car-  is  reversed  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
riage  eight  feet  long  by  two  feet  seven  inches  brushes  on  tibe  commutator.    The  motor  is 
wide,  which  weighs  one  and  one  third  tons,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  car,  beneath  the 
The  electro-motor  is  placed  on  it  lengthwise,  floor,  and  is  connected  with  the  axle  of  one 
the  connection  between  it  and  the  wheels  being  pair  of  wheels  by  gearine.    The  reversing  and 
paade  through  the  medium  of  bevel-gearing.  It  brake  levers  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
is  reversible,  and  handles  for  making  and  break-  car.  so  that  it  can  be  operated  from  either 
ing  the  current,  and  the  brake  levers,  are  placed  ena.    The  raik  of  the  permanent  way  are  laid 
at  each  end,  so  that  the  driver  always  faces  in  in  the  usual  manner,  and  connected  together 
the  direction  in  which  the  engine  is  moving,  by  fish-plates,  these  being  supplemented  by 
The  engine  is  capable  of  devek)ping  sufllcient  strips  of  copper  to  insure  good  electrical  con- 
power  to  enable  it  to  draw  a  loaa  of  eight  tons  tact.    The  lengths  of  the  conducting  rail  are 
at.a  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  also  Joined  in  this  manner.    The  resistance  of 
This  road  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  the  line,  conductor,  and  return  rails,  is  but  '28 
1882,  and  has  fully  realized  the  anticipation  of  ohm  per  mile.    The  loss  due  to  resistance  does 
the  constructors  and  the  owners  of  the  mines,  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  when  four  cars  are  run- 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1881,  Sir  William  ning,  each  requiring  four  horse-power.    The 
Siemens  had  in  operation  a  road  about  1,600  insulation  is  from  500  to  1,000  ohms  per  mile, 
feet  in  length,  and  of  the  ordinary  gauge,  4  and  the  loss  from  leaksge  is  under  5  per  cent, 
feet  8i  inches.    In  this  case  the  electric  con-  when  four  cars  are  running.    It  is  intended  to 
dnctors  were  suspended  overhead,  and  con-  operate  the  generating  dynamo  by  means  of 
sisted  of  tubes  provided  with  longitudinal  slits,  water-power,  but  at  present  an  ordinary  port- 
for  the  passage  of  flexible  conductors,  which  able  agricultural  engine  of  25  horse-power  is 
were  connected  with  metallic  bolts  sliding  in  used  for  this  purpose.    This  is  not  particularly 
the  tubes.  Fully  95,000  passengers  were  con-  economical,  but  tests  made  have  shown  that 
veyed  over  this  line  in  seven  weeks.     The  even  with  it  the  road  can  be  operated  more 
longest  electric  railway  which  has  yet  been  economically  than  with  a  steam  tramway-en- 
bnilt  is  that  oonstmoted  by  the  London  firm  gine.    The  tests  were  for  a  travel  of  812  miles, 
of  Siemens  Brothers,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  each  train  having  the  same  passenger  capacity, 
between  Portmsh  and  Bushmills,  a  distance  of  They  showed  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
six  miles.    The  line  is  a  single-track  one  of  road  by  means  of  the  locomotive  was  some- 
three-foot  gauge,  and  is  laid  at  one  side  of  the  thing  over  £8  ($40),  and  that  by  electricity  a 
country  road,  following  its  grades,  which  are  little  less  than  £6  ($80),  giving  a  saving  by  the 
heavy,  being  in  some  parts  as  steep  as  1  in  85,  use  of  the  latter  of  25  per  cent 
and  carves  which  are  often  sharp.    The  sys-  FUmm  mi  FMd  Bailway. — Mr.  Edison  was  one 
tem  employed  is  the  three-raU  one,  but  the  of  the  first  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  electric 
conductor,  instead  of  being  between  the  rails,  railway.    While  still  occupied  in  designing  his 
is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  road-bed,  22  inches  system  of  incandescent  electric  lighting,  he  put 
from  the  inner  rail,  and  17  inches  above  the  in  operation  at  Menlo  Park  an  experimental 
ground.    It  consists  of  a  T-iron  rail  weighing  line.    On  this  the  cnrrent  was  conveyed  to  the 
19  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  is  carried  upon  electro-motor  through  one  rail,  and  returned 
wooden  posts  boiled  in  pitch  to  render  them  by  the  other.   The  electro-motor  was  monnted 
better  insulators.    The  current  is  taken  by  the  upon  a  separate  car,  as  in  some  of  the  Siemens 
car  from  the  conductor  by  means  of  two  steel  roads.    The  use  of  the  two-rail  system  was 
springs,  one  at  each  end,  and,  as  the  rail  is  of  simply  experimental,  the  design  being  in  actual 
iron,  the  wear  is  very  slight.    When  the  rail-  construction  to  use  three  rails,  the  conductor 
way  crosses  roads,  the  conductor  is  carried  un-  being  placed  between  the  two  rails  in  a  sunken 
derground.    These  gaps,  when  not  too  wide,  trough.    This  is  covered  over,  so  as  to  leave 
are  readily  bridged  over  by  the  car,  as  the  for-  only  a  narrow  slit,  through  which  the  arm  car- 
ward  spring  makes  contact  with  the  rail  at  the  rying  the  contact  can  move  freely.    In  the 
farther  side  of  the  cross-road  before  the  rear  early  part  of  the  year  the  interests  of  Mr.  Edi- 
spring  leaves  the  rail.    When  the.  gap  is  too  son  were  combined  with  those  of  Mr.  Stephem 
wide  to  allow  this,  the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  D.  Field,  who  has  patented  a  number  of  feat- 
engineer,  and  the  car  is  carried  across  it  by  its  ures  pertaining  to  an  electric  railway  «ystem, 
momentum.    There  are  five  points  on  the  line  and  the  company  controlling  these  combined 
at  which  the  up  and  down  cars  pass  each  other,  interests  exhibited  their  system  at  the  Chicago 
These  are  situated  on  inclines,  and  are  arranged  Exhibition  of  Railway  Applianeea. 
BO  that  the  car  ascending  the  hill  is  in  contact  The  track  was  laid  in  the  gallery  of  the  main 
with  the  conductor,  while  the  down  car  de-  exhibition  building,  and  was  of  the  form  shown 
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in  ^.  3.  The  cnrrent  was  oonrejed  to  the  tniles  ui  hour,  -  This  could  eamij  be  exceeded, 
motor  tbrongh  a  thh^  rail  placed  betweea  the  bat  the  ineeoaiitr  of  the  gallery  in  which  the 
two  others,  which  waa  not,  however,  eonk,  as  track  was  \tiA  prohibited  anjtbing  above  this, 
it  wooM  have  been  in  a  permanent  surface  kjitm  aal  Peirf*!  laUwaT.  —  Realizing  the 
Btractare.  The  contact  between  this  rail  and  diffiooltj  of  insnlatiog  the  traad  rails  in  a  snf- 
the  car  was  made  by  stiff  wire  brashes  press-  fiuientty  perfect  maaaer  to  prevent  oodne  loss 
bjr  leakage  in  long  lines,  and  jet  deuring  to 
retain  the  advantages  of  the  two-rail  sfstem. 
Professors  Ajrton  and  Perry  set  thflmselvesto 
work  to  modify  the  latter  fjttem  eo  as  to  an- 
swer all  the  req  aire  men  ts.  This  they  have 
aooomplished  in  a  remarkably  simple  manner, 
by  the  employment  of  an  auxiliary  oondoctor 
mnning  along  one  of  the  rails,  between  which 
and  the  rail  electric  connectitm  can  be  made 
Batomatically  by  the  moving  train.  The  road 
is  tbas  divided  electrically  mto  sections,  only 
those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
train  at  each  moment,  as  it  sweeps  al<»ig, 
Iteing  in  cironit.  The  whole  of  the  tread-rul 
from  which  the  current  Is  taken  hy  the  wheels 
of  the  moving  oar  is  well  insalated  from  the 
sroond,  and  the  successive  sections  into  which 
it  is  divided  are  also  insulated  from  each  other. 
The  auxiliary  oondaotor  is  in  the  form  of  ■ 
cable,  and  can  therefore  be  very  perfectly  in- 
sulated, as  can  also  the  oonnections  by  which 
It  m^es  contsct  with  the  sections  of  the  tread- 
rail.  Any  leakage  that  occars  can  therefore 
take  place  only  from  these  short  sections,  and 
will  consequently  be  ineoDsidersble.  Contact 
between  the  cable  and  the  tread-rail  may  be 
mode  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  these 
consists  in  providing  e  short  length  of  rail, 
placed  so  as  to  be  depressed  by  the  wheels  of 
the  moving  car,  end  resting  upon  a  eormgated 
steel  disk,  which  forms  the  top  of  the  box  con- 
toning  the  exposed  contact  of  the  cable.  The 
flexibility  of  the  disk  allows  a  pin  carried  by 
it  to  make  contact  with  a  snitable  cooitncting- 
piece  permanently  connected  with  the  cable. 
The  box,  which  may  he  of  cast-iron,  is 
made  tight,  so  that  it  is  always  dry 
within,  where  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  condnctor  is.  This  box  may  be 
bolted  to  B  sleeper  at  the  side  of  the 
rail  or  sank  in  the  gronnd,  as  occanou 
may  require.  The  cable  may  be  simply 
insulated  with  gutta-percha  or  rubber, 
or  it  may  be  carried  in  a  metal  tube 
filled  with  paraffine. 

The  insntstion  obtained  by  this  mode 
of  constraction  is  but  one  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  that  not  the  most  important. 
Its  great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  thst 
CsnBirO.  toy  it  provides  an  automatic  block  system, 
which  absolutely  prevents  a  following 
train  from  ranninglnto  the  one  ahead — 
a  block  (hat  is  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  operation,  and  is  not  depend- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  rait,  which  were  on  the  entnpon  the  vigilance  of  engine-driver  or  si^al- 
end  of  a  lever  reaching  down  from  the  car.  '  man.  To  obtain  this  result  the  above-described 
The  road  was  in  operation  from  the  Mb  to  arrangement  is  modified  somewhat.  The  road 
the  28d  of  June,  and  made  in  this  time  1,668  is  divided  Into  a  number  of  sections  or  blocks, 
trip^  and  earned  2fl,S0G  paaMOgers.  The  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  By  the  movement 
apeed  at  which  the  trains  were  mn  was  eight    of  the  train  the  cnrrent  is  put  on  the  eection 
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irhioh  it  is  entering  and  tnrned  off  iVom  the  possible  to  adapt  it  to  passenger  serrioe.    He 

<me  wtiich  it  is  leaving.    The  train  tbas  always  aoes  not  regard  it  as  a  tmbstitute  for  the  ordi- 

pnta  between  itself  and  a  following  train  a  nary  surface  road,  but  as  affording  a  means  for 

complete  section,  which  can  not  be  supplied  the  cheajn  transportation  of  freight  through 

with  current  until  the  forward  train  h&s  en-  districts  m  which  the  traffic  would  not  be  suf* 

tered  the  next  section.    Any  foUowing  train  ficient  to  warrant  the  building  of  the  more 

entering  this  blocked  section  is  quickly  palled  costly  surface  line.    In  conjunction  with  Pro- 

np,  both  because  it  is  deprived  of  current,  and  feasors  Ayrton  and  Perrv  the  system  has  been 

because  it  is  powerfully  oraked  by  the  electro-  worked  out  in  a  practical  form,  and  an  ezperi- 

motor,  which  by  the  conditions  of  the  block  mental  line  ha»  been  built  at  Weston,  England, 

becomes  at  once  a  generator  on  a  short  circuit.  The  self-governing  motors  of  these  latter  in- 

In  leaving  this  section  the  preceding  train  not  ventors  as  well  as  their  automatic  block  system 

only  cuts  off  the  supply  of  electricity  to  it  in  have  been  adopted.    These  motors  are  espe- 

suoh  a  way  that  it  can  not  be  turned  on  again  dally  applicable  to  such  a  line,  as  they  are  of 

by  any  foUowing  train  until  the  first  is  in  the  small  weight  in  proportion  to  the  power  devel- 

second  section  ahead,  but  it  connects  the  two  oped,  a  motor  weighing  only  96  pounds  being 

rails  electrically  together.    There  is  therefore  capable  of  giving  one  and  a  half  horse-power, 
a  complete  metallic  circuit,  of  practically  no       The  cables  are  attached  to  the  supporting 

resbtance,  established  between  the  terminals  posts,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of 

of  the  electro-motor  of  the  following  train  thetrains,bymeans(»f  saddles  placed  at  ttieez- 

when  it  runs  on  the  blocked  section.    The  tremities  of  cross-arms.     These  saddle^  are 

motor,  being  in  motion  from  the  supply  of  curved  in  a  vertical  plane  so  as  to  avoid  an 

cnrrent  in  the  nreceding  section,  is  thus  in-  abrupt  change  of  direction  or  comers  in  the 

stantly  converted  into  a  dynamo  working  on  a  cable  roadway. 

short  circuit,  and  the  current  generated  by  it       Two  modes  of  constructing  such  lines  have 

brings  it  to  a  stop.    The  great  merit  of  this  beenderised,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which 

system  of  blocking  is,  that  it  depends  upon  the  the  current  is  applied,  which  the  inventors 

essential  conditions  of  the  working  of  the  line,  term  the  **  series  ^^  and  ^*  cross-over  parallel  '* 

and  not  upon  special  mechanism,  which  may  systems.    In  the  former  the  line  is  divided  into 

get  out  of  order.    So  long  as  the  Hue  is  in  a  number  of  successive  sections,  the  electric 

working  order  the  sections  will  be  successively  connection  between  which  can  be  broken  by  a 

blocked  by  the  movement  of  a  train,  but  when  passing  train,  and  restored  again  automatically 

it  is  not  in  order  trains  can  not  move,  and  hence  as  the  train  moves  on.    The  trains  must  be 

idl  danger  of  collision  between  following  trains  slightly  longer  than  a  section,  so  as  to  avoid  the 

is  absolutely  prevented.     Ayrton  and  Perry  possibility  of  their  running  on  to  a  section  and 

have  also  perfected,  for  use  with  their  system,  oeing  deprived  of  power.    With  this  construo- 

a  motor  which  is  automatically  governed,  so  tion,  when  a  train  is  partly  on  one  and  partly 

that  the  speed  is  constant  whatever  the  load.  on  the  succeeding  section,  the  direct  cotinec- 

Nphenjiet — ^The  facility  with  which  electric  tion  between  the  sections  is  broken,  and  the 
power  can  be  divided  and  applied  at  any  de-  current  has  therefore  to  pass  through  the 
sired  point,  and  the  possibility  it  gives  of  con-  electro-motor.  As  the  train  moves  on,  it  opens 
trolling  a  line  of  moving  vehicles  from  the  the  connection  between  the  section  it  is  on  and 
point  at  which  the  current  is  generated  instead  that  immediately  ahead,  and  closes  the  con- 
of  from  the  train,  has  led  Prof.  Fleeming  Jen-  neotion  with  the  section  just  left.  In  this  way 
kin  to  design  a  system  of  afirial  transportation  the  motor  of  the  train  is  always  supplied  with 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  telpherage,  cnrrent  by  the  use  of  a  single  conductor.  All 
The  road  consists  of  a  light  conducting  rail,  the  trains  on  the  line  are  thus  arranged  on  the 
which  may  be  a  round  steel  rod,  or  a  wire  line  like  a  string  of  arc-lamps,  the  current  go- 
rope,  strung  along  on  poles  at  a  sufficient  dis-  ing  through  the  motor  of  each  train  in  succes- 
tance  above  the  ground  to  clear  obstacles,  sion.  One  half  of  the  length  of  the  line  oon- 
The  vehicles  for  this  form  of  railway  consist  of  stitutes  the  *'  up  "  and  the  other  half  the 
suspended  buckets,  or  '^  skips "  as  they  are  '^  down  "  line.  The  engraving.  Fig.  8,  shows 
called,  connected  together  by  wooden  strips.  this  form  of  line,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 

A  number  of  such  vehicles,  provided  with  an  that  it  is  a  very  simple  affair.  In  the  other 
electro  motor  in  a  separate  frame  at  the  head  form,  the  ^*  cross-over  parallel,"  two  conduct- 
of  the  string  of  carriages,  03nstitute  a  train,  ors  are  used,  but  as  one  of  them  may  be  the  up 
As  the  load  is  distributed  over  a  considerable  and  the  other  the  down  line  there  is  no  disad- 
distance,  the  supporting  rail  or  cable  can  be  vantage  in  the  arrangement.  The  two  con- 
light,  and  the  whole  structure  may  be  com-  ductors  are  arranged  so  that  there  are  two  cir- 
paratively  inexpensive.  There  is  no  need  of  cuits,  one  the  outgoing,  the  other  the  return, 
grading  or  of  bridges,  the  line  being  strung  only  the  first  of  which  needs  to  be  insulated, 
across  country  with  the  same  facility  as  an  These  circuits  are  not,  however,  disposed  so 
ordinary  telegraph  line,  and  with  no  more  in-  that  each  rail  forms  one  circuit,  but  each  of  the 
terference  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  ground,  two  circuits  crosses  from  one  rail  to  the  other. 
Prof.  Jenkin  has  designed  the  road  primarily  so  that  alternate  sections  of  a  rail  are  portions, 
for  the  transportation  of  freight^  but  it  seems  the  one  of  the  outgoing,  the  other  of  the  return 
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Fio.  S^Skiibi  TeUUMm  Luii. 

eironit  A  train  itaadiag  partlv  on  each  tec-  enc«  bo  far  Eained  warrants  blm  in  stating  tliat 
tion  ironld  therefore  form  a  bridge  acrou  a  with  a  line  haTing  rails  one  inch  in  diameter 
simple  multiple-are  drcnit,  'precieelj  as  an  in-  there  can  be  convened  a  naefnl  load  of  1,500 
oaDdescent  lamp  does.  Ttmcroesing  OTer  from  ponnds  on  each  alternate  span  of  130  feet, 
one  side  to  t)ie  other  is  dane^st  the  sapporting  which  is  equivalent  to  16^  tons  p«r  mile. 
posts,  at  which  points  the  ontgding  condnotor  Moving  at  five  miles  an  boor,  this  correq>onds 
iDQst  be  tboroDghly  ioanlated,  A  number  of  to  the  oonvefance  of  92^  tone  per  hoar,  and, 
thedetailsof  thesjstem  have  jet  t«  be  worked  working  20  bonra  a  day,  to  the  transport  of 
ont,  and  very  probably  the  final  forms  will  not  1,SQ0  tons  S  mile  a  dsy.  The  carriages,  he  says, 
be  reaohed  without  ooBstderaUle  'experiment-  ran  as  smoothly  as  bicycles,  the  grip  of  die 
Ing  with  aotnally  working  lines.  The  expert-  locomotive  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there 
mental  line  which  has  been  constmoted  at  is  no  difficQlty  in  insolation  even  with  rery 
Weston  is  arranged  on  theimiltipie-Hresystem.  high-tension  cnrrents.  At  present  it  is  not 
Different  forms  of  rail,  sqnare  and  round  st«el  proposed  to  work  the  lines  from  one  station 
rods,  and  wire  ropes,  are  "being  itried  with  a  for  a  great«r  distance  than  five  miles  each 
view  of  determining  the  be«t  form.  The  line  way,  so  that  a  station  will  bo  reqnfred  every 
Is  Bopported  on  posM  CO  feet  apart,  and  di-  ten  miles.  A  large  nnmber  of  radiatinK  line* 
video  electrically  into  sections  dt  130  feet,  can  of  conrse  be  worked  from  one  station, 
the  alternate  ones  of  each  rail  being  insnlated.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elec- 
The  train  is  of  the  same  length  as  a  section,  trie  railway  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  ready 
and  oonsists  of  seven  bnckets,  each  of  which  for  commercial  development  While  mnch, 
weighs  one  half  of  a  hnndred-weight,  and  doohtless,  remains  to  he  done  in  working  ont 
can  carry  a  load  of  two  and  a  half  hundred-  the  details  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  eqnip- 
weight.  The  locomotive  wetgbe  the  same  as  ment,  the  main  features  of  a  snocessful  system 
a  loaded  hncket,  so  the  total  weight  of  a  train  have  been  determined.  No  new  electrical  dia- 
ls a  trifle  over  a  gross  ton.  The  motor  is  coveries  are  necessary  to  the  practical  reali- 
connected  to  the  driving-wheels  by  frearing  zation  of  this  mode  of  propusion,  and  the 
of  a  special  kind  which  has  very  little  frio-  problems  which  will  be  encountered  in  actual 
tion.  One  pole  of  the  motor  is  oonnected  by  a  construction  are  not  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
wire  with  the  leading  wheel  and  the  other  with  enKineer.  The  essential  pieccB  of  apparatus 
the  last  wheel  of  the  train,  the  other  wheels  whioli  will  have  to  be  usea  in  such  a  systeni — 
being  inaolated  from  earh  other,  so  that  the  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  the  dynamo 
train  alwaya  forms  a  bridge  from  an  insulated  and  electro-motor — are  all  in  a  commercial 
toanuninBulatedsection,  and  the  current  passes  shape.  The  construction  of  a  anitable  road- 
through  the  motor.  Exhaustive  tests  of  the  way  apparently  presents  no  insurmountable 
capability  of  such  a  road  have  not  yet  be«n  difficulties.  From  an  engineering  point  of 
made,  bat  Prof.  Jenkin  says  that  the  expert-  view,  therefore,  ths  system  is  perfectly  feasible. 
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but  whether  it  is  so  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  logical  students.    The  contributions  of  the  na- 

operation  is  yet  undetermined,  thoa{;h  the  ex-  tive  ohnrohes  amounted  to  $2,768 ;  receipts  of 

perience  had  with  the  Siemens  lines  ffoes  to  the  Woman's  Board  of  Miseions,  $10,919. 

show  that  it  is.    Prof.  Ayrton  claims  that  the  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

cheapening  of  railway  transportation  is  one  of  in  America  met  in  its  seventy-seventh  annual 

the  chief  recommendations  of  the  electric  sys-  session  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  6th.    The  Rev. 

tein.    If  further  experience  shows  that  this  William  R.  Duryea,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  presi- 

belief  is  well  fonndea,  there  can  be  no  question  dent.    Certain  changes  iu  the  form  for  the  ad- 

of  the  great  future  which  awaits  this  system  ministration  of  baptism  to  adults  were  asked 

of  railway  operation.    It  is  universally  applica-  for  by  the  Classis    of  Ponghkeepsie,  whose 

ble ;  as  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  great  memorial  on  the  subject  had  been  before  two 

trunk  line  as  that  of  city  and  suburban  roads,  previous  sessions  of  the  Synod,  and  had  been 

Its  first  field  of  operation  is  of  course  the  latter,  referred  by  the  former  Synod  to  a  upecial  com- 

but,  if  successful  here,  its  extension  to  the  mittee  to  consider  and  report  upon.    The  me- 

general  railroad  system  of  a  country  is  simply  morial  was  supported  by  a  petition  from  the 

a  matter  of  time^^ elders  of  Trinity  Ohurcli,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 

RBraiKBD  CHIJBCHI&   h  lefcfsd  Chtrdi  li  asking  that  '*  some  action  be  taken  looking 

Hiitou — ^The  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  toward  the  harmonization  of  the  authorized 

church,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  (General  forms  for  admission  into  church-membership 

Synod  in  June,  1888,  is  as  follows:  Number  of  of  those  not  baptized  in  infancy,  and  of  those 

particular  synods,  4 ;  of  classes,  88 ;  of  church-  who  were  then  baptized,'*  and  *^  that  if  any 

es,  616 ;  of  ministers,  669 ;  of  candidates,  8 ;  of  changes  be  made,  they  be  made  in  favor  of  the 

families,  44,606 ;  of  oommunicanta,  80,166;  of  latter  form  (that  for  those  baptized  in  infon- 

baptisma,  8,988  of  infants  and  940  of  adults;  cy),  which  embodies  the  essential  faith  of  the 

of  baptized  non-communioanta,  29,699 ;  of  cate-  church.''    The  action  of  the  Synod  on  the  sub- 

ohumens,  28,696 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  697,  with  ject  was  as  follows : 

84,696  scholars.     Amount  of  contribuUons:  ^^^^^  ^hat  after  the  sentence  "You  aro  sin- 

For  religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  $224,-  oerely  to  give  answer  before  God  and  hLi  Chupch,»» 

144 ;  for  congregational  purposes,  $878,820.  in  "the  form  for  the  adminiatration  of  holy  baptism 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  G«n-  to  adult  penons,^'  shall  bo  inserted  a  mark  of  refer- 

er.l  Synod  th«  »»• 'f^'PtfJ^' *•  ^^^"^^^  •"S^Tt^^SJ'^f .iS^r/t"f°tSTo^^Cukc 

sive  of  mterest  from  in  vested  funds,  had  been  reception  into  flill  communion  of  those  who  have  been 

$7,616 ;  and  that  $7,622  had  been  paid  mto  the  bapfixed  in  Infancy  may  at  the  option  of  mlnlaten  and 

Treasury  of  the  General  Synod  for  investmenty  elders  be  used  in  piaoe  of  those  contained  in  this  form." 

and  to  found  scholarships.    The  debt  of  the  (The  form  for  the  admission  to  membeijhip  b,  so  far 

board  was  $6,166,  havibg  decreased  $1,000.  -^^e  is  concerned,  the  aooeptanoe  of  the  Apostles* 

Sixty-six  young  men  had  been  aided  in  preoar-  igo^W,  That  a  maxk  of  reference  be  inserted  after 

ing  for  the  ministry,  thirteen  of  whom  had  the  word  "ffood*' in  the  second  question  of  the  form 

finished  their  studies  and  been  licensed.    Aid  for  the  adminiiitrBtion  of  holy  baptism  to  adult  per- 

had  also  been  given  to  parochial  schools  con-  •^jft  "f«"Sn»  ^  *t?  foUowing  explanirtory  note : 

nectedwithsefenofthr^urches.  thlTd'^L^^  folTn^Ti'el^^^^ 

Ihe  income  or  the  Board  or  Domestic  Mis-  those  woria  which  proceed  ttom  a  true  faith  and  are 

sions,  including  interest  from  invested  funds,  performed  aooordinff  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  his  glorv 

had  been  $39,224,  and  its  expenditures  $26,-  "«f«^'"r5®^^*  Cat.  xndii.  Lord's  Day,  quwt.  91. 

m     The  bo«d  .tap  reported  the  n«eipt  of  thi^JySl'a'.TOS^e.^o^^'S^^J 

$6,829  on  account  of  its  church-buUdmg  fund,  fonn,  referring  to  the  following  explanatory  note : 

with  an  expenditure  of  $16,210,  or  enough  to  The  artidoa  spoken  of  are  the  Articles  of  the  Apos- 

absorb  the  balance  to  its  credit  on  the  general  tW  Creed.  See  Held.  Cat,  vli.  Lord's  Day,  quest  28, 

account,  and  leave  it  in  debt  $1,000.    Seventy  S™^  ^®,?™l^/2r  "  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 

*^i^mi^^mi^  i..^  K.^n  ^«»»i^«rLi  .«.  TT  ^im^^^^  SuDper,"  snd  "  the  pubuc  reception  into  full  commun- 

minionanes  had  been  employed  at  77  missions,  ^^^^f  ^\^^  ^^o  have  been  baptized  in  infancy." 

with  which  were  connected  4,469  members  of  Jtaolved,  That  the  Board  of  Publication  be  directed 

the  church ;  88  Sunday-schools  had  been  con-  to  have  the  plates  of  the  revised  Litur^  amended  in 

ducted,  having  an  average  attendance  of  7,609  accordance  with  this  action,  wid  to  incorporate  these 

persons ;  and  446  persons  had  been  received  g^^JJ*^"  ^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^  ^^^^^  hereafter 
on  confession  of  faith. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  The  Synod  had  been  repeatedly  asked  to 

sions  had  been  $66,206.    The  missions,  which  adopt  expressions  disapproving  the  connection 

are  in  Ohina  (the  Amoy  mission),  India  (the  of  members  of  the  church  with  the  Masonic  or 

Arcot  mission),  and  Japan,  returned  12  sta-  other  secret,  oath-bound  societies,  and  in  re- 

tions,  128  out-stations,  18  missionaries,  28  as-  spouse  to  such  requests  had,  at  a  previous  meet- 

nstant  missionaries,  18  native  ministers,  166  ing,  declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 

oatechista  or  preachers,  assistant  catechists,  subject,  but  recommended  that  the  matter  be 

readers,  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  col-  relegated  to  the  conscience  of  the  Individ  u^ 

porteurs,  and  Bible-women,  87  churches,  2,848  church-member  and  to  the  spiritual  governors 

communicants,  6  academies  with  144  scholars,  of  the  individual  church.     This  action  was  re- 

96  day-schools  with  2,028  pupils,  and  18  iheo-  affirmed,  with  the  an^gestipn  to  membera  of 
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the  church  that,  *'  oat  of  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  missionary  jnrisdiction  of  the  Pacific ; 

that  membership  in  Masonic  and  similar  orders  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Synod  of  Canada;  and 

gives  offense  to  many  Christian  consciences,  Bishop  Sngden,  of  the  Synod  of  Great  Britain, 

and  has  become  a  fraitfol  source  of  injnrions  The  Synod  of  Great  Britain  asked  to  be  allowed 

agitation  and  division  in  the  church',  they,  in  an  organization  independent  in  administration 

accordance  with  the  law  of  Christian  love,  re-  and  government,  and  this  was  granted.    A  gift 

frain  from  connection  with  such  societies."    A  of  160  acres  of  land  near  the  city  limits  of 

few  churches  in  the  West  which  had  withdrawn  Chicago,  for  a  theological  seminary,  condi- 

from  connection  with  the  Synod  during  the  agi-  tioned  upon  the  Council  raising  $20,000,  was 

tation  of  this  subject,  were  invited,  in  view  of  accepted,  and  a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  pro- 

the  present  action,  to  return.    A  resolution  posed  institution  was  organized.    A   report 

adopted  by  the  Synod  called  attention  to  the  from  the  General  Committee  recommending  a 

fact  that  as  the  Sunday-school  is  one  of  the  suspension  of  the  publication  of  the  amended 

religious  services  of  the  church,  it  is  under  the  Prayer*Book  was  approved,  and  a  revision  of 

same  supervision  of  the  consistory  as  are  all  the  Prayer-Book  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 

the  other  religious  services.    The  title  of  the  tee  on  Doctrine  and  Worship. 

^^  Adsessor "  of  the   Synod  was  changed  to  The  observance  of  Dec.  2, 1868,  as  the  tenth 

'*  Vice-President,*'  and  that  of  **  Quaestor '' of  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Re- 

the  Classis  to  *^  Treasurer."  formed  Episcopd  Church,  was  commended  to 

II.  RefenMd  Ckuch  (Gonuui)  In  the  United  the  churches.  The  subject  of  restoring  the 
8tat«b — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sta-  use  of  the  service  for  the  fourth  of  July  from 
tistics  of  this  church,  as  they  are  given  in  the  the  Prayer-Book  of  1785  was  referred  to  the 
^^  Almanac  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Committee  on  Doctrine  and  Worship. 
United  States  "  for  1884 :  Number  of  synods,  EEFORH  DT  THE  CIYIL  SEKTICEi  An  act  *'  to 
7;  of  classes,  51 ;  of  ministers,  767;  of  con-  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the 
gregations,  1,482;  of  members,  166,578;  of  United  States,'*  which  had  been  prepared  by 
unconfirmed  members,  101,309;  of  persons  the  Civil  -  Service  Reform  League  and  intro- 
who  communed,  188,435 ;  of  baptisms,  18,481  duced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 
of  infants  and  1,168  of  adults;  of  Sunday-  became  a  law  on  the  16th  of  January  (see  Con- 
schools,  1,844,  with  107,856  scholars;  of  stn-  gbess,  page  188).  The  national  example  was 
dents  for  the  ministry,  128.  Amount  of  con-  followed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
tributions:  For  benevolent  purposes,  $188,901 ;  York,  which  in  May  passed  a  similar  act  appli- 
for  congregational  purposes,  $74^,749.  The  lit-  cable  to  the  State  service,  with  authority  for 
erary  and  theological  institutions  of  the  denom-  its  extension  to  municipal  service  in  cities  of 
ination  comprise  17  colleges,  collegiate  insti-  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  in  the  discretion  of 
tutes,  seminaries,  and  academies.  Tne  period!-  their  mayors.  (See  Nbw  York,  page  566.) 
cals  include  16  weekly,  semi-monthly,  monthly.  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  na- 
and  quarterly  periodicals  in  the  English  Ian-  tional  act,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  before 
guage,  and  6  in  the  German  language.  Four  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  March.  They 
orphan  homes  are  supported.  Home  missions  were  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York ;  Leroy 
are  conducted  by  the  Joint  Board  of  the  East-  B.  Thoman,  of  Ohio ;  and  John  M.  Gregory,  ot 
em,  Pittsburg,  and  Potomac  Synods,  and  by  Illinois.  Their  first  meetingwas  held  in  Wash- 
the  separate  boards  of  the  German  Synod  of  ington,  March  9th.  SilasW.Burt,  of  NewYork, 
the  East,  the  Ohio  Synod,  and  the  Synod  of  who  had  lately  been  superseded  in  the  ofiGice 
the  Northwest.  The  general  foreign  mission  of  naval  officer  of  that  port,  was  named  for 
is  in  Japan,  with  the  principal  station  at  Tokio,  chief  examiner  some  days  before,  but  had  de- 
conducted  by  two  missionaries  and  their  wives,  dined  the  appointment ;  Edward  O.  Graves, 

REFOEHED  EPISOOPAL  CHURCH.  The  ninth  Chief  of  the  Redemption  Bureau  of  the  Treas- 
General  Council  of  the  {Reformed  Episcopal  nry  Department,  also  declined  the  place.  Dr. 
Church  met  in  Baltimore,Md.,May  28d.  Bishop  B.  Randolph  Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  after- 
Latan6  presided.  A  statistical  report  was  pre-  ward  named  by  the  President,  on  the  recom- 
sented,  showing  that  the  number  of  oommn-  mendation  of  the  commissioners,  but  the  selec- 
nicants  of  the  Church  was  6,198 ;  number  tion  occasioned  so  much  criticism  that,  after 
of  baptisms  during  the  year,  928 ;  number  of  some  delay  and  hesitation,  Mr.  Keim  was  in- 
confirmations,  519;  number  of  Sunday-school  duced  to  withdraw.  Charles  Lyman,  a  clerk  in 
pupils,  10,607;  amount  of  collections,  $182,-  the  Treasury  Department,  was  then  appointed 
588 ;  value  of  church  property,  $614,500.  The  to  the  office.  W.  Woods  White  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  General  Council  reported  that  secretary  of  the  commission,  on  recomraenda- 
his  receipts  had  been  $26,857,  and  that  he  had  tion  of  Dr.  Gregory,  but  a  statement  having 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $687.  Reports  of  the  been  publicly  made  that  the  selection  was  in- 
condition  of  the  several  Synods  were  made  by  fiuenced  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  give 
Bishop  Stevens,  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Gregory^s  son  a  business  advantage  in  con- 
the  South ;  Bishop  Latan6,  of  the  Synod  of  nection  with  Mr.  White's  private  affurs,  the 
the  South ;  Bishop  Cheney,  Bishop  Nicholson,  latter  promptly  resigned,  with  an  indignant  de- 
Bishop  Fallows,  of  the  missionary  jurisdiction  nial  that  his  appointment  and  acceptance  had 
of  the  West  and  Northwest;  Bishop  Cridge,  been  influenced  by  any  such  consideration. 
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On  June  6th  William  S.  Roalhao,  of  North  f*— I*  The  genenl  examiiuitioiis  under  the  flnt 

Carolina,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  com-  r'HfJ^'^f. «» JpradmiMion  tothe  service,  ehall  be 

-l!  «:^-.       T«  ^u^  «.«-«  ♦«.««  ♦kl  ^^^^i^^^^  limited  to  the  tollowmg  sabjeote:  1.  Penmaiuhip, 

missioa.     In  the  mean  time  the  commission  copying,  orthography,  aSi  letter-writing.    2.  Aritf' 

had  prepared  the  rales  for  appomtments  m  the  metic,  timdamental  rulee,  fivotions,  and  pereentaire. 

civil  service,  which,  after  some  slight  modifica-  S.  Interest,  diaooont,  and  elements  of  book-keeping 

tions,  were  approved  hy  the  President  on  the  ^nd  of  aopoants.    4.  Elements  of  the  English  Ian- 

7th  of  May.    f  hey  were  «  foUow :  l^n^J^J^^S^^^,  '^S^^^i 

1.  No  person  in  said  servioe  shall  nse  his  official  of  the  United  States,    ll.  Jnollcicnoy  in  each  of  these 

authority  or  inflaenoe  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  subjects  shall  bo  credited  in  grading  the  standing  of 

anv  person  or  body,  or  to  interfere  with  any  election,  the  persons  examined  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  a 

S.  Xfo  person  in  the  public  service  shall  for  that  knowledge  of  such  subjects  m  the  branch  or  part  of 

reason  be  under  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  any  the  service  which  the  applicant  seeks  to  enter,  itl.  But 

KDlitlcal  fhnd  or  to  render  any  political  servioe,  and  no  one  iihall  be  entitled  to  be  certified  for  appointment 

e  will  not  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced  for  whose  standing  upon  a  just  grading  in  the  general  ez- 

reftising  to  do  so.  amination  shaU  be  less  than  66  per  cent,  of  oompieto 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  collectors,  postmasters,  profioiencv  in  the  first  three  subjects,  or  less  than  60 
assistant  treasurers,  naval  officers,  surveyors,  ap-  per  cent,  m  the  last  two  subjecte  mentioned  in  this 
praisers,  and  custodians  of  public  bnildinffs,  at  places  rule,  and  that  measure  of  proilciency  shall  be  deemed 
where  examinations  are  to  be  held,  to  aUow  and  ar-  adequate.    IV.  But  for  places  in  which  a  lower  do- 

E range  for  the  reasonable  use  of  suitable  rooms  in  the  "  -^---"'  -  — *"  --«—  -*-  .^-.— 
uuic  buildings  in  their  charge  respectively,  and  for 
eating,  lighting,  and  furnishing  the  same  for  thepur-  and  orthography. 
XHwes  of  examinations,  and  all  other  executive  officers  metic ;  but  no  person  shall  be  certified  under  this  ex- 
shall,  in  all  leml  and  proper  ways,  fiunlitate  such  ex-  amination  of  a  less  grsding  than  65  per  cent,  on  each 
aminations  and  the  execution  of  these  rules.  sul^eot.  V.  And  the  commission  may  also  hold  ex- 
4. — I.  All  offlciala  connected  with  any  office  where,  aminadona  of  a  higher  grade,  or  upon  additional  or 
or  for  which,  any  examination  is  to  take  place,  will  give  special  subjects^  to  test  the  capacity  and  fitness  which 
the  Civil-Service  Oommission  and  the  chief  examiner  may  be  needed  m  any  spedar place  or  branch  of  the 
such  information  as  may  be  reasonably  requested  to  servioe. 

enable  the  oommiasion  to  select  competent  and  trust-  8.  No  ouettion  in  any  examination^  or  proceeding 
worthy  examiners ;  and  the  examinations  by  those  se-  by  or  under  the  commission  or  exammers,  shall  cau 
lected  aa  examiners,  and  the  work  incident  thereto,  for  the  expression  or  disclosure  of  any  political  or  re- 
will  bo  rezarded  aa  a  part  of  the  public  business  to  be  lijpous  opinion  or  affiliation,  nor,  if  known,  ahall  any 
Serformod  at  eveiy  such  office.  II.  It  shall  be  the  discrimination  be  made  by  reason  thereof;  and  the 
nty  of  every^  executive  officer  to  promptly  inform  the  commission  and  iU  exammers  shall  discountenance 
commission  in  writing  of  the  removal  or  discharge  all  diadcsures  before  either  of  them  of  such  opinion 
ftom  the  public  service  of  any  examiner  in  his  office,  by  or  concerning  any  applicanta  for  examination,  or 
or  of  the  inability  or  reAisal  of  any  such  examiner  to  by  or  concerning  any  one  whose  name  la  on  any  regis* 
longer  act  Ui  that  capacitv.  ter  awaiting  appointment. 

6.  There  shall  be  three  oranchesofthe  service,  das-  9.  All  refl[ular  applications  for  the  competitive  ex- 
sified  by  the  Civil-Service  Act,  not  including  laborers  aminations  Tor  admissbn  to  the  classified  service  mwt 


paranent  m  waanington  snaii  oe  aesignaiea  *'  rne  caucus  ror  examination  must  be  addressed  as  follows: 
Departmental  Service  at  Washington.''  il.  Those  L  If  for  the  daasifiod  servioe  in  any  department  at 
olaoaified  under  any  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  Washington,  to  the  United  States  Civil-Service  Corn- 
appraiser  in  any  customs  distriot  shall  be  designated  mission,  Washington,  D.  C.  II.  If  for  the  classified 
**  The  Classified  Customs  Service.*'  III.  Those  claasi-  postal  service,  to  the  postmaster  under  whom  servioe 
fled  under  any  postmaster  at  any  post-office,  including  is  sought.  III.  If  for  the  classified  customs  service, 
that  at  Washington,  shall  be  designated  ^^  The  Class!-  to  the  head  of  either  cantoms  office  in  the  customa 
fied  Postal  Service.*'  IV.  The  several  customs  dis-  district  in  which  service  is  sought.  All  officers  r^ 
trictd  now  haviuflr  the  classified  service  herein  referred  ceiving  such  applications  will  indone  thereon  the  date 
to,  being  those  where  the  officials  are  as  many  as  fifty,  of  the  reception  thereof,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
are  the^  following :  New  York  city,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  proper  examining  boud  of  the  district  or  office  where 
Mass. ;  Philodelphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Bal-  service  is  sought,  or,  if  in  Washington,  to  the  Civil- 
timore,  Md. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Bur-  Service  Commission. 

iington,  Vt ;  Portland,  Me. :  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Port  Hu-        10.  Every  examining  board  shall  keep  such  records, 

ron,  Mich.     V.  The  several  poet-offices  now  having  and  such  papers  on  file,  and  make  such  reporta  as  the 

the  chk«sifled  servioe  herein  referred  to,  being  those  commbsion  shall  require,  and  any  sidd  paper  or  record, 


anapolis,  Ind.  3  Kansas  City^  Mo. ;  Loubville,  Ky. ;  11.  Every  application,  in  order  to  entitle  the  appli- 
Milwaukoe,  Wis. ;  Newark,  N.  J. :  New  Orleans,  La. ;  cant  to  appear  for  examination,  or  to  be  examined. 
New  York  dty,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Pittsburg,  must  state  under  oath  the  fiiots  on  the  following  sub- 
Pa.  ;  Provideuce,  R.  I. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  St.  Louis,  jects,  as  may  bo  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Mo. ;  San  Francisco.  CaL ;  Washington,  D.  C.  ooramisMon :  I.  Name,  residence,  and  post-office  ad- 
6. — I.  There  shall  be  open  competitive  examina-  dress.  II.  Citizenship.  III.  Age.  IV.  Place  of  birth, 
tionsfor  testing  the  fitness  of  applicanta  for  admission  V.  Health  and  copadty  for  tiie  public  service.  VL 
to  the  service,  which  examinations  shall  be  practical  Right  of  preference  by  reason  of  military  or  naval  ser- 
in their  character,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  shall  relate  vice.  VIL  Previous  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
to  those  matters  which  will  fairly  test  the  relative  car  vice.  VIII.  Business  or  employment  ana  residence 
pacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined  to  dis-  for  the  last  five  years.  IX.  Education  and  such  other 
charge  the  duties  of  the  branch  of  the  service  which  fiurto  as  the  ooiiimission  may  reasonably  require,  aa 
they  seek  to  enter.  II.  There  shall  also  be  competi-  showing  fitness  for  the  public  service.  The  applicant 
tive  examinations  of  a  suitable  character  to  test  the  must  also  affirm  his  qualification  under  section  8  of 
fitness  of  persons  for  pnnnotion  in  the  service.  the  Civil-Service  Act,  which  is  as  followi :  **  That  no 
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87.  To  detennine  standing  in  any  tabject,  mark  its  departmental  aervioe  were  on  file.    Examini^ 

answer  in  proportion  to  ite  oomptetencM  andaoounwy.  tiooa  were  held  in  otber  parte  of  tlie  conntry 

tt  ^ti7-"to~Kl  '^;.eS'^t  ^uljTbf  by  boards  made  np  from  ^he  ranks  of  officS 

the  number  of  the  questions ;  the  quotient  will  be  tlia  in  the  omces  to  wmcn  the  law  applied,  toe 

proper  standing  in  the  subject.  chief  examiner  or  one  of  the  commissioners 

28.  To  give  to  each  ot  the  live  subjects  named  supervising  the  work  in  all  cases.  Examina- 
in  c  ause  1  of  rule  7  the  value  due  to  their  respect-  j-j^^g  ^  j^  j^  ^  different  States  for  ap- 
ive  unportanoe  m  the  service,  it  is  determined  that  ,.  .  -  ,  .  TV  «**«  ^-'iw^^xvt  -^f- 
they  slwU  be  counted,  in  making  up  the  general  aver-  piwants  for  places  m  the  service  at  Washmg- 
age,  when  perfect, as  follows:  1.  Orthography,  pen-  ton,  under  the  role  that  assigned  a  certain 
manship,  and  copying,  100.  8.  Arithmetic— funda-  quota  of  places  in  the  departments  to  the  sev- 
mental  rules,  fractioiw,  and  peroentage,  100.  S.  In-  ©ral  States.  The  system  was  coDsidered  to  be 
r^SfJSon^lltr^ftX^  fairly  m  operation  at  the  end  of  the  y^r,  but 
letter-writing,  and  the  proper  construction  of  sen-  opposition  to  it  had  not  wholly  subsided,  and 
tences,  60.  6.  Elements  oi^the  histoiy,  gepgmphv,  there  were  intimations  of  an  effort  to  be  made 
and  Government  of  the  United  States,  60.    It  will  be  for  the  repeal  of  the  Civil-Service  Act. 

seen  that  the  total  credits  for  a  perfect  examinatioD  in  Under  th«  not  nsinAd  hv  tha  T^oialntiirA  nf 

the  five  subjects  will  amount  tT^OO.    Dividing  this  *v  !^  o,  f  ^"^  5?  J  4^^         legislature  or 

by  4.  being  the  number  of  hundreds,  will  give  100,  *"«  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^O''^*  commissioners  were 

which  is  the  highest  attaimible  general  averaoe.  promptly  appointed  and  confirmed,  as  follow : 

29.  To  determine  the  averaffe  standing  or  any  ap-  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Ithaca,  President  of 
plioant,  add  to  his  total  standing  in  the  first  three  Cornell  University :  Augustus  Schoonmaker,  of 

divter,mby*?Xtu'ot^^^^^^  Kinjgton;  and  Henry  a!^^ 

standing.           ^     »        -^                                -^  j|j.^  White  felt  compelled  to  dechne  the  ofSce, 

80.  lio  applicant  the  average  of  whose  credits  on  and  tlie  Hon.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  was 
the  fint  three  subjects  is  less  than  65  will  be  placed  appointed  in  his  place,  and  was  made  Preai- 
on  the  registers  ot-persoM  eligible  to  ap^^  ^e^t  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  At  the 
All  above  that  will  be  placed  on  the  register  m  the  or-  «^  .  ^^^^t^^  ^«  ir.^,  qi  „*  fl;i«„  w  vt„^  ^c 
der  of  their  average  standing.  ^^^  meeting,  on  May  Slst,  Silas  W.  Burt,  of 

81.  The  average  standing  of  persons  examined  in  the  New  York,  was  chosen  for  chief  examiner, 
two  subjects  under  clause  4,  rule  7,  will  be  found  He  promptly  accepted  the  place,  though  he  had 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  their  credits  bv  2.    The  aver-  declined  a  similar  one  uoder  the  National  Ckim- 

^aphS^rjU^^  ''  ""  '"'''^  '^^  •'^^'^'  ^^^2^'    ^^^^'  ?1^^»  of  Kio^n,  wasse- 

'^                 ^  lected  for  secretary  of  the  commission.  The  first 

Blank  forms  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  work  of  that  body  was  a  general  inquiry  into 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  civil  service,  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  public 
In  filling  out  the  form  of  application,  the  appli-  service,  with  a  view  to  the  classification  required 
cant  was  required  to  state  his  name  and  ad-  by  the  act  of  May  4th.  The  classification  was 
dress,  his  residence  and  ocoapation,  the  place  completed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
and  date  of  his  birth,  his  citizenship  qualifi-  September  8d.  The  commission  decided  to  re- 
cations,  his  residence,  and  his  principal  occupa-  organize  in  the  classification  the  special  de- 
tion  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  date  partments  of  the  public  service  by  bringing 
of  his  examination.  He  must  also,  if  he  has  into  a  single  class  the  clerks,  wherever  em- 
ever  before  been  examined  for  or  in  the  civil  ployed,  into  another  the  experts  not  attached 
service,  state  when  and  where  he  served,  if  to  aoy  great  adminbtrative  institutions,  and 
ever,  and  how  long,  and  why  he  left  the  ser-  into  another  the  non-experts  not  in  such  insti- 
vice.  If  he  claimed  preference  by  reason  of  tutions.  The  last  four  classes  represent  all 
military  or  naval  service,  he  must  state  when  those  other  than  the  deputies  and  clerks  em- 
he  served,  under  what  commander,  and  wheth-  ployed  on  the  public  works  and  in  the  correct- 
or he  could  produce  an  honorable  discharge,  ive  and  charitable  institutions.  The  grades, 
The  applicant  must  also  tell  what  has  been  his  particularly  in  the  first  subdivisitm  of  the  first 
education,  and  in  what  school,  academy,  or  class,  were  arranged  to  provide  for  a  systematic 
college  it  was  obtained;  also  what  special  ex-  method  of  promotion.  In  the  second  division 
perience  or  capacity  he  has  which  he  thinks  of  the  first  class  were  assembled  most  of  the 
may  be  useful  in  the  public  service,  and  positions  which,  presumptively,  should  be  filled 
whether  he  uses  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess,  without  examination : 

or  has  any  physical  disqualification  for  the  ^      ,*«...       jj^*         ^        j 

eervioe.    AU  if  these  stJ^ente  mart  l«  made  ^S^i.^^eS^1n«1^?KS^^^ 

under  oath,  and  accompanied  by  vouchers  as  and  other  persons  of  whatever  designation  rendering 

to  character,  signed  by  not  less  than  three  or  services  similar  to  those  of  clerks  in  any  branch  m 

more  than  five  citizens  of  good  character  and  the  State  service.  Subdivision  1:  First  grade— clerks 

standing.     Applications  must  be  sent  by  mail  and  like  employes  receiving  an  annual  o^^ 

.     .,      ® ,^'^.        ^  .^  .1     ,^^^1  V J.*'  of  $1,000;  second  grade — clerks  and  like  employes 

to  the  commission  or  to  the  local  boards.  recei^^g  an  annual  «)mpenBation  of  $1,000  or  more, 

Examinations  were  conducted  in  the  vanous  but  less  than  $1,200 ;  third  grade— clerks  and  like 

cities  during  the  summer,  the  chief  examiner  employes  receiving  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,200 

or  one  of  the  commissioners  acting  with  the  <>' ??.^»  hut  less  than  $1,500;  fourth  grade— clerks 

local  board  in  each  caae.    The  first  examina-  ^V;^Trtj^,^SJf  Sn^T^lNJ^flKhlSSS 

tion  at  Washington  began  on  July  12th,  when  ^derks  and  like  employes  receiving  an  annuftloom- 

three  hundred  applications  for  places  in  the  pensation  of  $l,800  or  more,  but  less  than  $2,000; 
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tixth  mde— clerks  asd  like  employes  raoeiviiur  tn  anaual  oompenBationof  lew  tlum  $500;  Moond  grade, 

annual  coDipenaation  of  $2,000  or  more,  but  less  tbon  such  persons  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $500  or 

$8,600;  seventh    mde — clerks  and  like  employes  more. 

reoeivingr  an  annual  compensation  of  $2,600  or  more.  Clat$  VIL  All  persons  employed  in  asylums  for 

Subdivision  2.  Deputies  and  assistants  of  principal  idiots,  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  in  deaf  and  dumb, 

officers  or  heads  ofdeDartments,  the  derk  ana  reporter  and  in  other  similar  institutions,  and  by  the  Commis- 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  secretaries  of  State  boards  sioners  of  Emigration,  excejn  those  included  in  Class 

and  commissions  (but  not  assistant  secretaries,  they  I  and  laborers.     Subdivision  1.  Superintendents  of 

beinz  rated  as  clerks),  the  chief  examiner  of  the  civil  insane  asylums.    Subdivision  2.  Superintendents  of 

servfoe,  treasurers  of  asylums,  same  and  fish  protect-  asylums  other  than  those  for  tlie  insane.    Subdivis- 

ors.  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings.  ion  8.  Assistant  physicians  and  psthologii^ts  in  in- 

Ulau  I  J.  All  persons  of  special  qualifications  (ex-  sane  asylums.    SubdiviAlon  4.  Physicians  other  than 

cept  those  employed  in  the  Department  of  Puolio  those  in  insane  asvlums.    Subdivitiion  6.  Stewards  of 

Works,  the  salt-works,  leformatorios^  asylums,  and  asylums.    Subdivision  6.  Engineers  and  expert  me- 

other  cnaritable  and  corrective  institutions),  including  chanios  and  tradesmen.    Subdivitiion  7.  First  grade, 

directors  or  curators  of  museums,  gcoloffists,  botanists,  teachem   receiving  an  annual  compensation  of  less 

and  entomologists   and   their  respective  assistants,  than  $500;  secondgrade,  teachers  receiving  an  annual 

librarians  aud  their  assistants,  civil  engineers  and  compensation  of  $500  or  more.    Subdivision  8.  First 

surveyors,  chemists,  sanitary  experts,  principals,  pro-  grade,  attendants,  nurses,  and  orderlies ;  second  ipule, 

feasors,  and  teachers  in  normal  schools,  inspectors  ot  supervisors  of  asylums  and  wards.     Subdivision  9. 

quarantine  hospitals,  medical  superintendent  of  emi-  Superintendents  employed  in   asylums  and  1>y  the 

grants.  Commissioneni  of  Emigration.    Fint  ^rede.  all  such 

Clam  III,  All  persons  engaged  in  duties  other  than  persons  receiving  an  annual  compensation  or  less  than 

those  of  clerks  in  the  courts  and  public  offices  and  $500 ;  second  grade,  all  such  persons  receiving  an  an- 

buildings  at  .Albany  and  the  State  arsenals,  except  as  nual  compensation  of  $500  or  more, 

laborers,  and  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  In  the  above  classification  the  inclusion  of  any  spc- 

Subdivision  1.  Court  criera  and  attendants,  court  and  cified  official  in  any  class,  subdivision,  or  grade,  shall 

other  manhals.    Subdivision  8.  Superintendents  and  not  apply  to  any  person  acting  as,  or  termed  as,  a  dep- 

assbtant  superintendents  in  charge  of  public  build-  uty^  or  assistant  of  such  official,  nor  to  any  persona 

ings  under  the  General  Superintendent.    Subdivision  acting  for  such  official,  in  case  of  absence,  vacancv  in 

8.  Keepen  and  janitors  ofpublic  buildings,  arsenals,  office,  or  otherwise.    The  term  **  deputy"  or  "as- 

bureaus,  etc,  office  messengera,  orderUes  in  publio  si/itant"  is  not  recognized  in  this  classification  unless 

buildings,  watchmen,  firemen,  portcra,  and  porter-  such  designation  is  authorised  by  law.    When  any 

esses.    Subdivision  4.  Steam-engineen  and  all  other  person  receives  a  oompensation  rated,  not  by  the  year, 

persons  engaged  in  expert  meohahioal  dutiea  in  public  nut  by  the  day,  week,  or  month,  the  classification  of 

buildings  or  arsenals.  such  person,  when  dependent  upon  compensation. 

Clam  JV,  All  persons  employed  in  the  Department  will  be  based  on  his  or  her  equivalent  snnual  com- 
of  Public  Works  other  than  the  assistant  superin-  pensation.  This  classification  is  not  intended  to  de- 
tendents,  collectors  of  statistics,  and  clerks  (who  are  termine  nor  suggest  any  method  of  appointment  to, 
included  in  Class  I),  and  excepting  Uborcn*.  Subdi-  or  examination  for,  an^  class,  subdivbion,  or  frrsde. 
vision  1.  Superintendents  of  repain.  Subdivision  2.  The  subdivisions  are  mtended  to  mark  the  distinct 
Inspectora  of  boats  and  cargoes.  Subdivision  8.  First  kinds  of  qualification  necessary  in  each  class,  and  the 
graae,  rodmen  and  levelers ;  second  grade,  assistant  grades  in  the  subdivisions  are  designed  as  steps  for 
en^ncen  below  the  rank  of  residents :  third  grade,  advancement  hj  formal  promotion.  The  omission  in 
resident  engineen ;  fourth  grade,  division  engineera.  the  above  classification  of  any  official  designation  or 
Subdivision  4.  All  othen  emploved  in  said  depart-  appellation  of  a  position  in  the  service  will  not  exclude 
ment  not  otherwise  classified :  firet  ffrode.  all  Uioae  such  position  fVom  the  classification,  as  it  will  be  corn- 
receiving  an  aimual  compensation  of  less  tnan  $500 ;  prisea  in  the  class  to  whioh  it  belongs  by  the  geneial 
Mcond  grade,  all  those  receiving  an  annual  oompenaa-  specification  of  such  dass. 

cL$  V,  Au"i»rao!is  employed  in  the  Onondaga  ^  ^^  Babmitting  to  the  Goveraor  the  rules  of 


,      -J  ^  '    J           1    •      »  i     ^     1.  *  in  wi%7  luanguration  of  a  new  system  radically 

visora  of  aqueducts  andreservoira;  second  grade,  chief  ^i,««^««  *i,^  ,«^fi»y*;io  ^4?  ..«««rvinfrwnA«fo  ^^  fkl 

engineer.^Subdivision  2.  Firat  ^rade,  a^ista^t  in-  cpa?»in«  the  methods  of  appointments  to  the 

spectora  of  salt  or  of  barreU;  s^nd  grade,  receiv-  civil  service  some  features  must  necessarily  be 

en  and  inspectora  of  salt  or  of  barrels ;  third  grade,  experimental.    The  commission  has,  therefore, 

chief  inspe(^r  of  salt  and  chief  inspector  of  barrels,  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  the  application  of 

8u^^ion8.  All  otiiere  employed  and  not  otherwise  ^1,^  gygtem  in  a  measure  progressive  rather 

OUm  VL  All  persons  employed  in  prisons  and  re-  than  final  at  the  outset.    Any  modifications 

formatoiies^xoept  those  included  in  Class  I.    Suh-  required  can  be  made  as  they  shall  become  ap- 

division  1.  Wardens  and  agents  of  prisons,  superin-  parent  by  experience.^*  The  rules  do  not  in  the 

tendents  of  reformatories.  Subdivision  2.  Physidans,  general  principles  yary  materially  from  those 

t^ri^JSL^'^^r^^  f  *^^  ^f  o4^  Commission..  They  provide 
prisons  receiving  an  annual  oompensation  of  $900  or  for  appointments  and  promotions  m  the  van- 
less  ;  third  grade,  keepera  of  prisons  receiving  an  an-  ous  grades  of  the  service  as  established  by  the 
nual  compensation  greater  than  $900 ;  fourth  ffrade,  classification  given  above.  These  are  arranged 
tiie  principal  keepers.  Subdivision  4,  Steam-dngineera  i^  fl^^  gchedales,  designated  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

S^;fc?S;ri^^te^n5  The  fi«t  includes  the>itions  ii  subdivision 

en  in  reformatories  receiving  an  annual  oompensation  2  of  Class  I,  and  appointments  may  be  made 

of  less  than  $500 ;  second  grade,  teaoben  rooeivinff  an  to  these  without  examination,  though  exami« 

annual  compensation  of  $500  or  more,  but  less  than  nations  may  be  held  at  the  request  of  the  ap- 

SCi«5^J?»flM&orSro';.'^a.1Sar^^  V^^^-?  f  «r.  •«<'.*«  oo-mifon  must  L 

other  persons  employed  in  prisons  and  reformatories  notified  of  all  appointments  withm  five  days 

except  laborera ;  fint  grade,  such  persons  receiving  an  after  they  are  made.    Schedule  B  includes  the 
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three  grades  of  Babdivitsion  1,  Class  I:  office 
messengers  and  court  orderlies  in  subaivision 
Sy  Class  III ;  sabdivision  2  of  Class  IV ;  first' 
grade  of  subdivision  8  and  first  grade  of  sub- 
division 5  of  Class  VI ;  and  first  grade  of  sab- 
division  7,  Class  VII.  For  tbei<e  places  ap- 
pointments must  be  made  by  selection  from 
those  persons  graded  highest  as  the  result  of 
open  competitive  examinations.  Methods  of 
application  and  general  directions  as  to  ex- 
aminations and  appointments  are  given  in  the 
rules.  Schedale  C  includes  clerks  in  State- 
Prisons  under  Class  I,  persons  of  special  qualifi- 
cations in  Class  II;  and  a  variety  of  positions  re- 
quiring special  training  or  technical  knowledge 
as  engineers,  inspector,  superintendents,  phy- 
sicians, etc.,  under  various  classes.  For  these 
places  the  appointing  ofiloer  may  select  in  each 
case  from  the  three  persons  graded  highest  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examination,  or  the 
one  graded  highest  of  three  persons  named  to 
the  commission  for  competitive  examination ; 
or  a  person  named  by  himself  who  upon  a  non- 
competitive examination  shall  be  certified  by 
the  commission  as  qualified.  Bchednle  D  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  employments  neither  cler- 
ical nor  requiring  technicid  knowledge,  such  as 
Janitors,  steam-engineers,  mechanics,  etc.,  not 
including  laborers.  These  are  to  be  filled  by 
persons  designated  as  qualified  after  non-oom- 

Eetitive  examinations.  Schedule  E  includes 
igher  grades  of  clerks,  inspectors,  prison- 
keepers,  teachers,  etc.,  whose  places  when  va- 
cant are  to  be  filled  by  promotion  of  those  in 
lower  grades  after  an  examination  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  required  for  an  original 
appointment  to  the  same  positions.  Among 
the  rules  of  the  service  are  the  following : 

No  person  in  the  publlo  lervioe  is,  for  that  reason, 
under  any  obligation  to  oontribute  to  any  political 
ftmd  or  purpose,  or  to  render  any  political  servioe.  and 
no  person  shall  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced 
for  reflisin^  so  to  do. 

No  person  in  the  publio  servioe  has  the  riirht  to  use 
his  omoial  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  politi- 
cal action  of  any  person  or  body. 

In  the  selection,  nomination,  or  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  fill  positions  in  Schedules  B,  C,  and  D,  or  pro- 
motion of  penoDS  to  positions  in  Schedule  £,  no  re- 
gard shall  DC  paid  to  the  partisan  {wlitical  opinions, 
affiliation,  or  action  of  any  person  so  selected,  nomi- 
nated, appointed,  or  promoted. 

No  question  in  any  examination  or  proceedinff,  by 
or  under  the  commi^fiion  or  examiners,  shall  cui  for 
the  expression  or  disclosure  of  any  partisan  political 
opinion  or  affiliation  of  any  person  whatever,  nor  shall 
any  dii^rimination  be  made  by  reason  thereof;  and 
the  commission  and  its  exammers  shall  discounte- 
nance all  disclosure  before  either  of  tiiem,  of  such 
partisan  opinion  or  affiliation  by  or  concerning  any 
applicants  for  cxaminattouj  or  by  or  concerning  any 
person  on  any  register  awaiting  appointment  or  em- 
plovmcnt. 

£very  oriprinal  appointment  or  employment  In  the 
civil  service  shall  be  for  a  probationary  t^rm  of  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  tne  conduct  and 
capacity  of  the  person  appointed  or  employed  shall 
have  been  found  satisfactory,  the  probationer  shall  be 
absolutely  appointed  or  employea,  but  otherwise  his 
employment  shall  cease. 

Every  officer  under  whom  any  probationer  shall 


serve  during  any  part  of  such  probation  shall  carefbl- 
ly  observe  Uie  quali^  and  value  of  the  servioe  ren- 
dered by  such  probationer,  and  shall  report  in  writing, 
to  the  pro|Mr  wpointing  officer,  the  facts  observed  by 
him,  snowing  the  oharscter  and  qualiflcations  of  such 
probationer  and  of  the  service  performed  by  him ; 
and  such  reports  shall  be  preserved  on  file. 

Complete  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
examinations  and  the  making  and  grading  of 
applicants  were  prepared.  Subjects  for  exam- 
inations under  the  dififerent  schedules  of  the 
servioe  were  divided  into  obligatory  and  op- 
tional, and  the  relative  weight  of  each  was 
designated,  so  that  a  general  average  for  all 
could  be  readily  computed.  The  following 
schemes  for  open  competitive  examinations 
for  places  in  Bchednle  B  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  and  application  of  the  system : 

Chrkikipt,  po»itton9  m  cotUetan  of  canal  da^butia 
(Class  I,  Subdivision  I,  Grades  1  and  8). 

Cleruhip$.  poiU%on$  at  intptelart  of  eanal  eargota 
(Class  iy,^ubdivision  U). 

Age  not  less  than  twen^-one  yean,  nor  more  than 
forty-flve  years. 

OBUOATORT  8UBJICT8. 

1.  Writing  ftom  dictstion '....  1 

8.  Copying  ttom  manuscript 1 

S.  Handwrlttng S 

4.  BpelHoff S 

ft.  Alithmetle,  vta. :  Namerstfon,  addition  of  oohunns, 

frsettons,  reduction  of  weights  and  ooeasnres. ....  8 

Total 10 


OFTIOHAL  SUBJICTS. 

Elements  of  book-keeping. 
Type- writing. 

Bpedsl  qnaliflcstlon  for  anj  department  of  the  dvil  i 
spedfled  bj  the  spplksnt 

Clerk$hqn  and  Uht  potiUont  (Class  I,  Subdivision  I, 
Grade  S). 

Age  not  leas  than  twenty-one  years  nor  more  than 
forty-five  yeara. 

Rdallv* 
OBLIGATORY  SUBJCCTS.  wd^te. 

1.  Writing  from  dictation S 

8.  Copvlng  from  manuscript 8 

8.  Handwriting 4 

4.  Spelling 8 

ft.  Arithmetic,  addition  in  columns  (perpendioalar  and 
boriiontal);  frtctlons,  reduottoa,  proportion.  In- 
terest and  discount 4 

6.  Geography  and  histonr  of  New  York 1 

7.  Constltntlonof  NewYorkSUte..: 1 

8.  Giving  abetrsets  from  documents 8 

Total __» 

OFTIOVAL  BITBJECTS. 

English  oomposition  or  letter-Writing. 
Book-keeping. 
Hborthand-writing. 
Type- writing. 
Forel^  longaagOB. 

Special  qnallflcstion  for  sny  department  of  the  dvil  senrlos 
spediBod  bj  the  appUotnt 

Ofiee  mtuengan  and  orderlies  in  public  buildings 
(Class  m,  part  of  Subdivision  III). 

Age  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  nor  more  than 
for^-flve  years. 

(hiards  in  prisons  (Class  IV,  Subdivision  III, 
Grade  1). 

Age  not  less  than  twonty-flve  years  nor  more  than 
forty  years. 
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1  Writiaff  ftom  dietetton  '"^'^'J  schedules  were  to  he  filed  with  the  Examining 

i  HMtSwtWag 4  Board,  accompanied  hy  the  following  papers: 

••?pSP"**^ U"\Ji'\l'AJi:^'"\::^':i"       ^        l-  The  sffldavit  of  the  •ppUosntthst  he  is  eighteen 

*•  ^.^^fiX^'SJdiiriSS*  ^^^^'^  •ttbt«ctlon,  of  age ;  that  he  is  a^Sien  of  the  United^States 

mnlUpUcatlamaixldivtsioa ^  tid  a  reaSeit  of  the  city  of  New  York,  rtatmg  the 

Total 10  Street  and  nnmher  of  hia  reaidence.  the  extent,  plaoe, 

=  and  nature  of  his  ednostion,  andof  hia  husineaa  train- 
Candidates  for  the  positions  of  offlee-mesaenger  *"?  '"^,5?^?'*^  ,  v-  ^  vi  v  i.  j 
or  oiderly  most  be  in  approved  phyaieal  eondi^m  >  A  hat  of  the  opti«ial  anhjects  upon  which  he  de- 
for  aotire  duties.  AppU<JihU  for  pwition  of  prison-  «^  *«  ^, .^^f^'^^?.^ W  i  '^^  *  st^ment  whether 
guard,  in  addition  to  the  other  lequbements  n>ecifl-  »Sf  h  apphcatlon  is  limited  to  any  particular  office  or 
oaUy  named  in  Bule  X,  must  ftimiah  aatiiAetory  <*®^?  the  awvice. 

voucheis  that  they  are  not  irascible  or  passionate,  and  ^J'  i**®  ^^^S'^^ii  "**  *?*A'*^™7t,°®'JP®;® 

are  of  a  kind  and  humane  dispoeitlonrThey  must  ft"  fj®  rynUMe  oUisens  of  the  city  .of  N*'^.  York, 

be  not  leas  than  Ave  feet  nine  i^i^ee  in  statoie  when  that  they  have  been  peraonally  M^oamted  with  the 

unahod,  and  before  being  admitted  io  aervioe  must  »PPli<»nt  for  at  least  one  year,  and  helieve  Wm  to  be 

paa.  a  physical  exammatSn  by  the  priaon  phyaician.  ^^  "^^  ^S^^^Siu^^ 

The  first  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed  to  enter,  and  that  eachraoh  dtisen  is  willUig  that  such 

at  Albany,  on  the  85th  of  December.     It  con-  oertificate  should  be  published  for  pnUio  information. 

sisted  of  Hiram  E.  Sickles,  oflicial  reporter  of       All  examinations  were  to  be  in  writing,  on 

the  Court  of  Appeals ;  James  E.  Morrison,  Dep-  the  following  snlgects : 
nty  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Wil- 
lis E.  Merriman,  a  clerk  in  the  Comptroller's  obuoatoet. 
office ;  Richard  Q.  Milks,  a  book-keeper  in  the      J;  ^^^J^SSS  ^  "^  '"'^^ 
Treasurer's  office ;  and  John  G.  Clifford,  a  clerk      s.  tiag&Smeaiag  (as  ahdwii  la  pravioas  soi^ect). 
in  the  Insurance  Department.   The  law  respect-      ^  Ajjthmetk,  tI^  :  Additkni,  tab^wstioiL  moitipiioatioB, 

:.«  ^^•;:.v^4:«.:«.^  ««»:«>.*:^«a  ^^a  *^.^  .^iLi  «.#  ■""!  division,  as  appHed  to  whole  iiiimben  and  JhiettoBt. 
ing  competitive  examinations  and  the  rules  of        ^  Abstraetlnff  or  dli«atlng  rotnniB  into  Mmmariea. 

the  commission  were  to  apply  to  appointments       &  Qaeattona  ralathv  to  the  d^  of  New  Tork. 
made  after  Jan.  4^  1884.  omoaAL. 

The  applicaUon  of  the  provisions  of  the  law       ^^  ^^^^  ,^^  maniMortpt  and  indexing. 

to  cities  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  was        8.  ArTuuiMtlc  applM,  rla. :  Practieal  proMema  In  propor- 

left  to  the  dtacretlon  <»f  mayors,  b««t  before  the  ^  £SSS?r4^4SrJiSSl53nK{b  H«r  To* 

close  01  the  year  steps  had  been  taxen  m  both  dty  aUkln;  grammatical  correetaeM,  cleanieis,  and  hnjitj 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  the  introduction  of  ®'/^J|^"*°  '^^  oonaidorad. 
competitive  examinations.    Mayor  Seth  Low,      KTory  apJS&t  most  be  enmined  m  the  aiz  obMgatorj 

of  Brooklyn,  was  the  first  to  take  the  matter  up,  "i^y;^  '^  °^y  ^  emnhied  ftirther  in  soeh  of  the  optioiiai 

and,  after  consultation  with  the  commission,  w«i««*a  aa  he  may  ieiect. 


mayor  and  heads  of  executive  departments  l  ^  x^ew  York  city  data,  l.— Total,  10.    Esohaubject 

having  first  had  a  conference  with  the  State  wUl  be  marked  upon  a  aoale  of  100,  which  represents 

Commisaon  in  September.     The  service  was  the  higheat  poeaiCle  attidnment. 

dassified  under  fo,^  schedules,  as  follow :  i.^t'S±i:^^^th?s2^^^^^^ 

Sohedule  A  includes  all  deputiea  of  offloen  and  be  recorded  in  the  aame  way.    The  aggregate  raaults 

commiaaioners  duly  authoiiaMl  to  act  for  their  prin-  of  each  examination  will  be  entered  upon  a  register  of 

dpala,  perBona  occupying  a  atriotly  confldentisl  poai«  eligible  candidates.    The  name  of  no  peraon  can  be 

tion,  and  atenographera.  entered  iipon  the  eliffible  liat  whoae  general  standing 

Schedule  B  moludea  derka,   copyiats^  racordera,  on  the  obfigatory  aubjecta  ia  leaa  than  70. 
book-keepers,  and  othera  rendering  dericsl  aervices        tri.^  .  i  •      i.v  ▲      v  ai.     v^  ;i 

not  aiMMsllly  included  in  Sohedulelu  The  rules  require  that  whenever  the  head 

Schedule  C  includea  all  penona  not  Uborers  or  day-  of  an  office  or  department  certifies  a  vacancy 

workmen  who  are  not  incmdod  in  Schedulea  A  and  B.  coming  under  the  head  of  Schedule  B  to  the 

Schedule  D  includea  peraona  employed  as  kborera  Board  of  Examiners,  he  shall  signify  whether 

or  day-workers.  ^j^^  position  to  be  filled  is  a  minor  clerkship, 

Anpointments  to  positions  in  Schedule  A  or  whether  any  of  the  special  qualifications 

could  be  made  without  examination,  but  the  denoted  by  the  optional  subjects  are  essentiali 

appointing  officer  was  required  to  file  with  the  and  if  so,  which  ones.    If  a  minor  clerkship  be 

Examining  Board,  within  ^ve  days  after  mak-  certified,  the  names  of  the  five  persona  having 

ing  such  appointment,  a  formal  notification  set-  the  highest  standing  on  obligatory  subjects 

ting  forth  the  full  name  of  such  appointee,  date  will  be  returned  bv  die  board  to  the  appoint- 

and  place  of  birth,  length  of  residence  in  the  ing  officer,  who  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  ap- 

city  of  New  York,  nature  of  previous  employ-  pointing  one  of  the  five  so  certified  to  him, 

ment,  date  of  beginning  of  service  and  term  and  shall  notify  the  board  of  the  appointment, 

for  which  appointed,  salary,  the  name  of  the  If  the  appointing  officer  signifies  that  attain- 

person  in  whose  place  the  new  man  is  appoint-  ment  in  one  or  more  of  the  optional  subjects 

ed,  and  such  other  statistical  information  as  is  essential,  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  re- 

the  bosrd  may  deem,  proper  for  registration.  turn  to  him  the  names  of  the  five  oandidatea 
VOL.  xxxn.— 44    A 
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whose  standings  on  the  sabject  in  question  are  ed  by  Oscar  J.  Rathbnn ;  Secretary  of  State, 

the  highest  (not  being  below  the  minimum  of  Joshoa  M.  Addeman :  General  Treasurer,  Sam- 

70),  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  ap-  uel  Clark ;  State  Auditor  and  Insurance  Com- 

pointmentof  one  of  these  fiye;  but  the  Exam-  missioner,  Samuel  H.  Cross;  Railroad  Com- 

ming  Board  may  at  any  time  hold  a  competi-  missioner,  Henry  Staples ;  Attorney-General, 

tive  examination  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  this  tdnd  Samuel  P.    Colt ;    Adjutant  -  General,  Elisha 

if  in  their  judgment  the  eligible  list  does  not  Dyer,  Jr. ;   Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 

contain  five  well  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  T.  B.  Stockwell.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court: 

position.     No  candidate  on  the  eligible  list  Chief-Justice,  Thomas  Durfee ;  Associate  Jua- 

shall  be  certified  more  than  five  times  to  the  tices.  Pardon  K  Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson, 

same  appointing  ofilcer,  except  at  the  latter^s  John  H.  Stiness,  and  George  M.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

request,  nor  shall  the  name  of  any  person  re-  Ugtalatlfs  BssrfeM.— The  Legislature  of  1882- 

main  on  the  eligible  list  more  than  one  year  '88,  consisting  of  80  Republicans  and  6  Demo- 

from  the  date  of  examination.    In  determining  orats  in  the  Senate  and  68  Repoblicans  and  9 

the  special  qualifications  required  for  any  poei-  Democrats  m  the  House,  convened  in  Provi- 

tion,  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  required  dence  for  its  second  session  on  the  80tb  (»f 

to  consalt  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  January  and  adjourned  on  the  18th  of  ApriL 

the  position  is  to  be  filled.  Among  the  bills  passed  were  the  following: 

The  following  are  also  among  the  regulations  Amendmenta  to  the  act  for  the  TOt|prcMion  of  in- 
adopted  by  the  mayor :  tempenmoe ;  in  relation  to  truant  children,  and  of  the 

All  original  appohitments  to  or  employment  in  po-  •tendance  of  oUldren  in  the  puhUo  aohooU ;  making 

aitions  under  Sohedulea  B  and  C  shall  be  proviaioia,  appropnatoon  of  $16,000  for  the  completion  of  the 

and  auoh  proviMonal  eervioe  shall  not  oonfinue  longer  ,™«  Bcform  School  bmldinga  and  grounda :  eaUb- 

than  six  montha,  during  which  period  the  person  ao  k?™«  *}>«  nor&ern  boundary-lme  of  the  State  of 

appointed  or  employed  may  at  any  time  be  peiempto-  Knode  laland,  between  Bbode  Island  and  Maaaacha- 

rfiy  diachaiged  ftim  aemoe.    I<  during  tlitpenod,  !^  v*?u'™5?^?®"i*°£j?"**«^*'i^*5??i^^ 

Dd 

of 

jUgible  for  one  year  for  ap-  chapter  168  of  the  Public  Statutes,  «  Of  Mamage" ; 

pointment  upon  the  municipal  service  in  any  depart-  *?^»°?°i™«^^  ^'  ?.?*?.  ?  .?^  ?•  ^^^!5  Statutea. 

mont.  **  Of  the  Bevenue  of  the  State  " :  Sconoir  1.  A  tax  of 

No  recommendation  or  question  under  the  authority  twelve  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  rata- 

of  these  rules  shall  relate  to  the  political  opiniona  or  blejproperty  of  the  aever^  towns,  as  herein  set  forth, 

affiliations  of  any  penons  whatever.  "ball  be  annually  assessed,  ooUected,  and  Pf  »d  hy  tbe 

No  one  dismissed  ftom  the  service  for  misconduct  "t^o"!  *?^  to  the  General  Treasiner,  one  half  there- 

shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  in  any  other  capacity  <>/  <«  <»  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  and  one  half 

in  any  department  of  the  municipal  service  within  thereof  on  or  before  Dec  16  m  eaeh  year. 

''^^  y**^  On  March  SOth  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Directions  were  given  by  Mayor  Edson  that,  Court  gave  their  unanimous  answer  to  a  reso- 
as  soon  as  practicable  before  Feb.  1,  1884,  the  lotion  of  the  Seoate  requesting  their  opinion 
service  in  the  several  departments  shidl  be  in  regard  to  the  legal  competency  of  the  Gen- 
organized  by  the  systematic  dassification  by  eral  Assembly  to  call  a  convention  for  the  re- 
grades  of  the  positions  in  each  department,  so  vision  of  the  State  Constitution.  They  are  of 
that  positions  of  the  same  responsibility,  and  opinion  that  such  power  does  not  exist,  and 
requiring  the  same  degrees  of  capacity,  witihin  that  the  only  legal  mode  in  which  changes  can 
certain  limits,  shall  be  placed  at  the  name  rate  be  effected  in  the  Constitution  is  the  mode 
of  compensation;  '^and  the  relative  rates  of  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  itself  for  its 
compensation  for  the  several  grades  of  posi-  amendment.  The  provision  for  amendment  in 
tion  shall  be  proportioned  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Constitution  is  singularly  explicit.  The 
the  relative  responsibility  and  character  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  first  to  pass  the  two 
duties  properly  devolved  npon  snob  positions,  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  by  a  mi\)ority 
provided  tnat  in  such  adjustment  a  proper  al-  of  the  members  elected.  It  is  then  to  be  pub- 
lowance  may  be  made  for  previous  length  of  lii>hed  with  the  vote  thereon  in  the  newspapers, 
service.  Such  classification  will  be  considered  and  otherwise  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
in  no  sense  as  promoting  or  degrading  the  per-  people ;  it  is  then  to  pass  the  Assembly  elected 
sons  occupying  such  positions  as  may  be  in-  iifter  such  publication  by  a  majority  of  both 
creased  or  reduced  in  compensation,  but  as  re-  houses ;  and,  finally,  it  is  to  be  submitted  to 
organization  of  the  service  with  reference  to  the  approval  of  the  electors,  and,  if  it  be  ap- 
tbe  absolute  importance  of  the  duties  in  each  proy^  by  three  fifths  of  the  electors  voting 
position  and  its  relation  in  such  regard  to  other  (and  not  otherwise)^  it  is  to  become  incorpo- 
positions.*'  rated  in  the  Constitution. 
KETENIJE IHD  TARIFF.  See  Conobbss,  p.  198.  The  Legislature  of  1888-^84  convened  in  New- 
EHODE  ISLAND.  State  GerenuMst— The  fol-  port  on  May  29th,  and  acyonmed  on  June  1st, 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  to  meet  in  Providence  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
Governor,  Alfred  H.  Littlefield,  succeeded,  January,  1884.  State  and  county  officers  were 
May  29th,  by  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  Republicans ;  elected,  and  a  few  acts  were  passed. 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Henry  H.  Fay,  succeed-  Ftauutess. — The  receipts  from  all  sources  from 
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Jan.  1, 1888,  to  Deo.  81, 1888,  were  1930,488.-  sam  of  197,011.80  represents  the  actual  cost  to 

48 ;    balance  in  the  treaanrj*   Jan.   1,  1888,  the  State  of  supporting  the  State-Prison,  the 

$824,919.44;    payments  for  the  fiscal  year,  Providence  Ooanty  Jail,  the  Sockanoaset  School 

$889,985.96;  balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  for  Boys,  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls,  the 

1884,  $865,416.91.    The  receipts  were  from  State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  the 

the  following  sources :  State  Almshouse,  and  the  State  Asylum  for  the 

Btsto  uxM  and  other  tazat $682,114  25  Incurable  Insane. 

Liqaor-ueeniM 7i,(fn  88  The  number  of  inmates  in  each  of  the  de- 

8iSirLbw£!!*" 10L757  0O  Pftrtments,  December  Slst,   was  as  follows: 

Btato  iDstitatioot^  Cmuton  V.V.V.'.V.V. '.'.'.!           njte»  M  State-Prison,  95 ;  Providence  County  Jail,  174 ; 

acfcwoiftmd....        .    ..     .  .USS?!?  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  178 ;  Oaklawn 

fi232lS^^":!.^^^                             'S:8tJJi  School  for  GirU,  87;  State  Workhouse  and 

Honse  of  Correction,  240;  State  Almshouse, 

'^^^ $980,488  48  200;  State  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane, 

The  payments  were  for  the  following  pur-  800.    Total,  1,219. 

poses :  According  to  the  practice  under  the  present 

PriDohwi  tad  intorart  of  Bteto  debt  and  itiikiiig  statute,  insane  paupers  not  regarded  as  incur- 

gjjjj^- ^^tS  S  *^^®  "^  "®°^  ^^^  treatment  to  the  Butier  Hos- 

ThacoQrt^ttdtheeMaiidtiii^                     '  P^tal,  the  State  aiding  in  their  snpport  to  the 

ud  dependeDt  penoBi 86M29  88  extent  of  $120  a  year,  whether  they  have  or 

Sl^SSTpi^i;;;::::::::::::::::::'':  "•  iSSS  have  not  legai  settiemenu  in  the  town.  Dur- 

PanhaM  of  luid  and  ereettoo  of  bniidiofft 8T,686  85  ing  the  year  the  State  paid  the  Butier  Hospital 

AU  other  •zpeoiM T8,684  8$  $3^591.71,  and  all  the  towns,  $5,905.62. 

Totd $888,985  98  The  Stete  School  for  the  Deaf  hassatisfao- 


May 

was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  sinking  luuu.  ^x^^  „«<.^..«^  „«.  oi^  .^.^Uaf  ia  :«.  iqaq 

The  amount  of  the  State  debt  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  the  average  was  21%  against  18  m  1882. 

#1  AIR  Krv*     TK^  v^!«^  laslttitltis  ftr  flaftagfc— The  amount  of  de- 

lluw^eJtoL^^      outstandmg,  Jan.  1,  .^^  ^^  ^^  profitTSThand  December  81st 

1UJJ4,  were  as  lollow .  ^^  $52,445,884.48,  an  increase  of  $1,787,457.- 

ISSSSSSJiY^Si::::::::::::::::::::    sJSliS  «»•.  The  number  of  depositors  was  120,^2, 

Bonde  itsned  Apriii^  186a 11,000  00  an  increase  of  8,010.   The  average  amount  due 

BoDdt  uened  Jaiy  1. 18« Sl^^  $!!  each  depodtor  was  $416.07.    There  has  been 

Sonde  lieoed  Aug.  1,1804 ^sa^ooow  ^  gratifying  increase  of  the  number  of  smaU 

Totii $1,410,000  00  depositors,  as  the  number  of  those  hairing  less 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  outstand-  ^^  WOO  deposited  has  increased  6,796. 

ing  bonds  the  General  Treasurer  is  required  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 

to  pay  annually,  in  January,  $100,000  into  the  sapport  of  tiie  insane  poor  at  Butler  Hospital 

sinking  fund.  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  education  of  mdigent  deaf,  dumb, 

EiacatlM^The  Commissioner  of  Education  idiotic,  and  blind  persons,  for  the  year  1888. 

reports  the  following   statistics   reUting   to  lMTfi«$.-On  this  subject  tiie  Governor  says : 

schools :  The  State  of  Bhode  Islaiid  has  acquired  a  reputation 

OhUdrea  from  0re  to  flfteen  reen  ennmented..          86,899  ^  regard  to  divorcee  as  unenvUble  as  it  has  in  the 

CUIdreii  etteodliiff  public  eelioole 8«!l09  matter  of  illiteracy.    The  proportion  of  divorces  to 

ChUdreDsttendiBff  ett  other  eebools 7,880  marriages  is  constantly  inoreasiiiff.     In  1888  there 

Children  Bot  attending  eehool 14,610  waa  one  divorce  to  eveiT  9*7  marnages.    And  when 

Children  ettendlng  eehool  leee  then  the  Ume  re-  we  consider  that  probably  one  third  of  our  Dopulation 

qulwdtw  law-vis^  twdve  weeks 8.M1  are  adherenU  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chunsh,  fc  Which 

A^!!i»!lil!^I^Jih^ Qmn.  aaUSI  dlvoroes  srB  not  reoognijed  for  any  cause,  the  proDor- 

sSSKSSftSJetw^^  tion  of  divorces^mes  al«oluV»tart^ 

Averege  number  beloi^ing 8l,6T9  the  ten  years  ending  Dec  81, 1882,  there  were  2,824 

Avenge  ettendanoe 88^38  applications  for  divoroo  in  the  State,  of  which  2,201 

Hamber  of  teeebere  regnlsrijr  employed 929  were  granted.    The  large  majority  of  tliese  divorces 

Amoont  paid  teeehers •*l*'2S  IS  were  granted  without  opposition,  and  therefore  upon 

SiSifSClyi;;;:; ila'^  n  « /wrf*  depositions,  which  are  practically  only  such 

teSA't^Su;;;  bnlM^^^^                    ''''**  "•  de^tlons  of  mto^tod  narti«  as  would  make  a 

0tc !T7V7...... .7.?....rr...7r.    181985  70  jpriiiki/a«ecase.    Though  the  law  provides  that  no 

IL* * divorce  shall  be  granted  IT  it  shall  appear  that  there 

State  Iistltaltou. — ^The  appropriation  for  the  is  collusion  between  the  parties,  yet  it  is  a  well-known 
Board  of  Oharities  and  Oorrections  for  the  year  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  actual  col- 
was  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  re-  >"i2P»  ^<»;«*>  \*  "»y  ^^  ^JiT^^^  ^  '  «*  attention 
«»^«To7  #/*J  i«i*I^*  y^^*A  «#  SnmofA.  .»^  —1^  ^f  of  the  court.  About  one  fifth  of  the  applications  al- 
oeived  for  labor,  board  of  inmates,  and  sale  of  ,^  ^^^^     as  a  cause  for  divorce,  an/ yet  I  am  in- 

ine  product  of  tne  farm  and  workshop,  wbich  formed  by  the  Attorney-General  that  no  prosecution 

amounted  to  $52,608.50.     An  appropriation  of  for  adultery  was  ever  known  to  him  based  on  e^i- 

$28,158.55  was  also  made  to  meet  the  defi-  denoe  brought  out  in  a  divorce  case.   In  ftoL  a  divorce 

dency  of  1883.    The  board  drew  from  the  ^'^  ft^  ?"^  ^°V^?  ^  grantwi  upon  evidence  that 

«pir.n«J^»i«l  «^  ^#  •o'r  ni  1  «A  ««  -aSutI,:  V^  ^ould  not  warrant  for  a  moment  the  holding  of  a  ner- 

treasury  the  sum  of  $97,011.80  in  addition  to  ^^^  ^^j^ .  criminal  charge  for  the  commisSon  of  tiie 

the  amounts  received  by  them  as  above.    This  crime.    Our  statute  practically  Uonli  the  causes  of 
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divoroe  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  is  eo  much 
more  ikvonblo  to  easy  divorces  that  instances  are  not 
rare  of  persons  coming  to  the  State  and  remaining  the 
time  required  to  obtain  standing  in  our  courts. 

Ballrtidbt — The  following  are  statiatics  of  the 
railroads  of  the  State  for  the  year: 

Whole  Dumber  of  oorpontloDB  (Indudiiur  Ai>> 
ponaug,  operated  by  the  New  Ytak,  Provi- 
aeooe,  and  Boston,  and  no  leparate  aooonnt 

keptj 18 

ToUl  amount  of  oapltal  stock $89,654,170  86 

Toul  amount  of  Indebtedness 80,778,468  28 

Totalreceipts 18,094,819  S6 

Total  expenses 19,954,886  46 

Total  net  earnings 1,689,984  84 

Totol  net  sorplns 8,665,968  84 

Total  number  of  passengers 89,671,480 

Total  tons  of  merchandise 4.560,814 

Total  miles  oftrack  In  this  State ^^^^v 

Totsl  number  of  looomotlTes . , So! 

Total  number  of  pasaengeivoarB  owned (sS5 

Total  number  of  all  other  cars  owned 7,82(l| 

Compared  with  previous  year  the  result  is : 

Totsl  cspltsl  stoek,  iMersoseef $8,886,800  00 

Total  Indebtedness,  iMCTMsitf 4,648,718  95 

Total  nHMipts,  <ncrM«Mf 600,68S  80 

Total  expenses,  <iMr«asetf 1,816,900  89 

Total  net  earnings,  dsersassd 481,95164 

Total  surplus,  deoreosed 60,88116 

Total  number  of  passengers,  increased 8,886.889 

Total  tons  of  merehandtse.  deernued 698,9774 

Total  miles  of  traok  in  this  State,  <ncrsa«s...  6-^M/^ 

PtfUkaL — ^The  Repnblioan  State  Conyention 
met  in  Providence  on  March  16th,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
Angastns  O.  Bourn,  of  Bristol;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Osoar  J.  Bathbun,  of  Woonsocket ; 
Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Addeman,  of  Provi- 
dence; Attorney- General,  S.  P.  Oolt,  of  Bris- 
tol ;  General  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark,  of  Un- 
ooln. 

On  the  same  day  a  convention  of  Independ- 
ents in  Providence  nominated  William  Sprague 
for  Governor,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
conference  on  the  other  nominations. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  the 
same  city,  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  having 
nominated  Mr.  Sprague  for  Governor,  in  con- 
ference with  the  Independent  committee,  agreed 
upon  the  following  ticket  for  State  officers: 
For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  H.  George, 
of  Providence ;  Secretary  of  State,  Warren  R. 
Perce,  of  Providence ;  Attorney-General,  Wil- 
lard  Sayles,  of  Providence ;  General  Treasurer, 
James  B.  Oottrell,  of  Newport  Z.  O.  Slocum 
was  substituted  for  Mr.  George. 

The  election,  on  the  4th  of  April,  resulted  In 
the  Buccei«9  of  the  Republican  ticket.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  vote : 


IndSfMBdMlt 


Governor 

Lleutenant-Oovemor 
Beeretary  of  State  . . . 

Attorney-General 

TVeasurer 


«^««. 

»««.. 

18.088 
18,179 
18,967 
18,629 
18,267 

10,901 
10,914 
10,166 
9,906 
10,174 

726 
690 
678 
628 
674 


The  Legislature  chosen  has  80  Republicans 
and  7  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  60  Repub- 
licans and  17  Democrats  in  the  House. 

RITUiL  MDUEE  CISC  See  AtrsTBiA-HvN- 
GABT,  page  47. 
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important  event  of  the  year  was  the  seizure  by 
the  Italian  Government  of  the  property  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  ThJa  body, 
one  of  the  committees  of  cardinals  to  which 
the  various  departments  of  the  Catholic  Church  ' 
are  confided,  controls  funds  and  property  given 
for  missionary  purposes  in  all  countries.  The 
Italian  Government  undertook  to  seize  and 
sell  this  property,  and  give  tiie  Propaganda  a 
credit  for  the  amount  in  the  Italian  debtpay- 
ing  a  yearly  interest  Against  this  the  Prop- 
aganda appealed;  the  case  was  tried  in  the 
Italian  courts,  and  finally  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  which  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
has  under  its  charge  a  great  missionary  college, 
and  a  printing -office  established  in  1626,  in 
which  religious  works  in  a  great  number  of 
languages  are  printed*  It  has  also  a  musenm, 
founded  early  in  this  century  by  Cardinal  Ste- 
phen Borgia,  and  has  a  rich  collection  of  early 
maps,  and  geographical,  ethnological,  and  lin- 
guistic contributions  from  missions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  by  a  circular  to  bishops  in  mis- 
sionary countries.  Oct  20,  1882,  appealed  for 
further  contributions  to  this  great  ccMlection. 

Among  the  other  notable  events  was  the 
opening  of  a  college  in  Rome  for  Armenian 
theological  students,  under  the  direction  of 
Cardinal  Hassoun,  who  belongs  to  that  rite. 
It  had  been  established  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  by 
his  brief  of  March  1. 

On  May  80,  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  a  con- 
stitution in  regard  to  the  Third  Order  of  St 
Francis,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  em- 
bracing persons  living  in  the  world,  even  in 
the  marriage  state.  The  Pope  revised  and 
amended  the  rule  of  the  order,  and  recom- 
mended it  highly  to  the  faithful. 

On  August  17  the  Pope  addressed  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Cardinals  de  Luca,  Pitra. 
and  Hergenroether,  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  Vatican  Library  would  henceforth  be 
at  the  service  of  those  who  were  prosecuting 
historical  labors.  Under  this  policy,  the  Vati- 
can archives  had  already  been  examined  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  Government,  and  copies 
obtained  of  documents  supplementing  what 
was  already  known  of  various  important  events. 

On  September  12  the  Pope  issued  an  en- 
cyclical to  stimulate  Catholics  throughout  the 
world  to  resort  to  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary, 
to  which,  in  Catholic  annals,  the  victories  of 
Lepanto  and  Vienna,  which  saved  Christen- 
dom, are  especially  ascribed. 

On  October  7  he  received  in  St  Peter^s  a 
great  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
replied  to  the  address  by  Count  Vianoino. 

The  venerable  Father  Beckz,  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age, 
sought  to  retire,  or  be  aided  in  his  duties.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  order,  a  co- 
adjutor to  the  General  was  elected  by  the  pro- 
curators of  the  various  provinces  assembled  in 
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general  congregation.     The  choice  devoWed  Catholic  churches.    This  elicited  from  Cardi- 

on  Father  Anderledy,  who  had  for  a  time  been  nal  Simeoni  a  circalar  letter  to  the  bishops,  in 

a  missionary  in  the  United  States.  which  he  said : 

No  new  promotions  of  cardinals  were  made  it  is  not  forbidden  to  collect  money  to  better  the 

during  1888,  and  several  members  of  the  8a-  oondition  of  the  Iriah  people,  but,  aoooi'ding  to  the 

cred  College  died:   Cardinal  Ignatius  Moraes  oportoUo  Mmmande, ooDecdoitt  are  to  be  pootively 

Cardoso,  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  (Feb.  24) ;  Cardi-  condemned  which  are  avowedly  mtended  to  inflame 

x/cM^ov^,  A  owiwvu  N^^» wru  \^^*''  «/i  y~*"  Btill  more  the  paaeions  of  men.  so  that  leaders  may 

nal  Deschamp^  Archbishop  of  Meohlm  (Sept  easily  abuse  thSmto  fonn  wUd  plots  agauist  the  laws. 

29) ;  Cardinal  Henry  Mary  Gaston  de  Bonne*  But  meet  especiaUv  are  they  to  keep  idoof  ttam  such 

chose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen  (Oct.  28).  movements,  when  it  distinctlv  appears  that  they  tend 

Iiclaii.~On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1888  to  exdte  hatred,  to  asaaU  the  cia»cter  of  eminent  men, 

T>^rv^  T  ^^  YTTT  ^AAm^^^ji  ^X.  n»*^i.«..i  i/^n^w^  "od  utter  no  condemnation  of  crimes  and  assassma- 

Pope  Leo  XII I  addressed  to  CardiniU  McCabe,  ^j^ns  with  which  wicked  men  dishonor  themselves : 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  important  brief  in  and  most  of  all  when  it  is  put  forth  that  raal  love  of 

regard  to  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  country  is  to  be  gau^^ed  by  the  amount  of  money  oon- 

gaid :  tributed  or  refused,  so  that  men  are  driven  by  a  kind 

rrn.      jt.       ..      #      M       I  ^                 V        V  of  force  or  fear  to  take  part  in  them. 

The  adnerents  of  evil  societies,  as  we  have  been  '^ 

grieved  to  observe  durinff  the  past  months,  do  not  Gonuuiy* — The  situation  of  the  Catholic 
oease  to  put  their  trust  in  deeds  of  crime  to  excite  the  Church  in  Germany  began,  to  improTe  during 
S;^e"«uintt<J22^^^^  l«f  Negotiations  were  carried  on  at  Rome, 
to  lead  their  fellow-countrymen,  not  to  safety,  but  to  "\?  JO™®  concessions  were  made.  A  Catholic 
destruction.  Hence  the  ikithftil  people  should  be  relief  act,  nutigating  to  some  extent  the  sever- 
firmly  persuaded,  as  we  have  already  reminded  them,  ity  of  the  FalK  laws,  passed  the  lower  house 
that  the  standara  of  utility  and  honestv  is  one  and  the  of  the  Pn            -    - 


ifTerin^ 

means,  it  is 'not  allowable  to  make  use  of  the  i>rotGo-  archdiocese  of  t^osen,  171  parishes,  contain- 

^i^''**a,''""?lf®'"Ili'°^**^H^  ing  800,000  Catholics,  were  without  parish 
allots  to  the  virtuous  the  emoyments  of  the  fruits  of  ^5^^«  I^a  iok  ^#  ♦».J«.  „uk^»4.  ^i<.«<«^  T^  <>»« 
patience  and  well-doing, butsubjecto  the  evil-disposed,  PP®? ^.  ">?  ^^^  of  them  without  dergy  of  any 
after  their  fruitless  labors,  to  heavy  punishment  fh>m  Kind ;  m  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne,  286  par- 
God  and  men.  While  we  thus  speak  from  our  ear-  ishes  oat  of  818  were  deprived  of  priests;  in 
nest  desire  for  the  relief,  peace,  and  hanpinws  of  Ire-  the  diocese  of  MOnster,  187  were  vacant 
land,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you,  our  beloved  son,  and  ^j^  g^y^  ^  ^  enabled  bishops  to  perform 
your  venerable  ooUeafues  m  united  counsels  and  *^"^*w"«»  -a.x.v  ouavivu  ^»<i»v|^  w.^*  v*-* 
brotherly  love,  wUl  continue  to  keep  your  faithftil  peo-  cpiMopal  acts,  even  out  of  their  own  dioceses, 

Ele  entirely  apart  fh>m  those  who.  led  away  blindly  and  to  appoint  vicars,  chaplains,  eta,  m  vacant 

y  their  own  passions,  think  that  tney  can  serve  their  parishes.     The  celebration  of  mass  by  priests 

country  by  rt»eping  themselves  in  cnme,  by  drawing  ^^^  authorized  by  the  Government  was  no 

S'i^Srn^^^XSrTutftr^^  longer  a  cricninal.}iren«.,  and 

beloved  son,  timt  you  have  lately  so  effectively  dis-  peal  to  the  Mmister  of  Public  Worship  was 

charged  this  priestly  aeal  when,  in  view  of  the  snaras  granted. 

and  dangers  prepared  for  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire-  The  organization  of  the  Catholics  in  Germa- 

to  rigiUint  care,  and  consSted  at  once  for  their  salvar  Government,  continued  active,  as  was  shown 

tion  and  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  your  country,  by  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  at  Dftssel- 

These  grave  duties  of  the  pastoral  oiBce  and  the  pub-  dorf,  in  Prussian  Bhineland,  in  September. 

!??  i"!f^  ^  *S  ^i^  ^^^^  imper^vely  deno^d  iyiMe.^The  course  of  the  Government  of 

Sfho^tiS^XWe&^f'SS^^^  the  I^nch  Repub^^^^^ 

and  checking  pubUo  disturbancea.  to  the  Cathoho  Church,  which  was  that  of  the 

For  the  proper  exercise  of  this  salutary  influence  of  vast  mt\|ority  of  its  citizens.    Seminarians  in 

the  sacred  ministry— especially  when  the  question  of  their  theological  coarse  were  made  subject  to 

iS£u!S;d"S2X^tf^^  conscription,  and  compeUed  to  «^e  in  Uie 

phm  if,  adhering  stricUy  to  the  decrees  you  have  al-  ^^^'^  cl^gy  were  naade  subject  to  be  de- 

ready  made  regarding  the  junior  clergy,  you  would  pnved  of  their  stipends  at  will ;  religions  in- 

^ve  leave  to  attend  such  meetings  only  to  those  eocle-  structions  and  emblems  were  removed  from 

siastias  in  whose  wisdom  you  have  special  confidence,  ^^^  ichools,  and  books  of  morality,  written  by 

whose  mature  age  and  experience  have  rendered  them  .»^-,^^j   ?«fl*iaia    wam    {nff/wlnnl^       Tn    tha 

conspicuous  for  prudencT  wisdom,  and  weight,  and  *^owed  infideli^  were   introduowL      In   the 

whoire,  therefore,  best  atle  to  guide  an  edited  as-  Mtme  spint  the  Mumcipal  Council  m  Paris  sup- 

sembly  to  what  is  right  and  honest,  to  meet  the  Mit^  pressed  the  chaplaincies  in  the  hospitals,  closed 

cies  of  the  evil-disposed,  to  ffuard  the  cause  of  justice,  the  chapels,  and  forbade  visits  by  the  clergy, 

and  be  the  best  defender  of  the  most  judicious  courses,  unless  in  cases  where  they  were  specially  sum- 

The  exhortations  of  the  Holy  See  were  re-  moned  by  the  patients.    This  was  done  against 

newed  bj  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  other  the  protest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.    In 

members  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  their  pasto-  June  Pope  Leo  XIII  addressed  a  letter  to 

ral  letters.    In  the  course  of  timd  the  Pamell  Prendent  Gr^vj,  personally  urging  him   to 

testimoniid  tand  was  started,  and  collections  exert  his  influence  to  secure  a  more  just  and 

were  made  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  equitable  policy.    The  French  Cabinet  decided 
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that  the  Premdent  should  answer  the  letter  year  the  laws  making  seminarians  amenable  to 

personally,  not  ofScially.  militarj  serrice  were  to  some  extent  a  dead 

Mgluk — Belgiam,  imitating  the  policy  of  letter. 

France,  adopted  a  line  of  proceeding  to  dimin-  fturiat — ^The  negotiations  which  Pope  Leo 

ish  the  infinenoe  of  the  CatholiaChnroh.    Re*  XIII  had  conducted  with  the  Emperor  1^, 

ligfons  teaching  was  suppressed  in  the  schools,  early  in  1868,  to  a  greater  prosperity  for  the 

and  (Jane  26,  1888)  a  law  was  passed  making  Catholic  Church  in   the  Russian  domioions 

theological  students  liable  to  conscription.  The  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  many  years.    With  the 

Catholic  party  established  schools  of  their  own  consent  of  the  Kussian  Goyemment,  the  Pope 

in  which  the  pupils  increased  from  580,880  in  appointed  twelve  bishops  to  sees  which  had 

1880  to  622,487  m  1882.  long  been  vacant    Numbers  of  priests  w%re 

A  curious  case  in  the  Belgian  and  American  allowed  to  return  from  exile.    Toe  Catholic 

courts  resulted,  Aagnst   14,  in  the  acquittal  Metropolitan    of   Rusua,    Mgr.    Fialkowtski, 

of  Canon  Bernard,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Archbishop  of  Mohilev,  died  on  Feb.  11. 

America  for  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  dio-  IJilM  fitatesi — ^The  Catholic  Church  in  the 

cese  of  Toumai.    llie  bishop  of  that  see,  Mgr.  United  States,  at  the  close  of  1888,  had  18 

Dupont,  becoming  more  or  less  insane,  was  archbishops,  57  bishops,    6,885   priests,  and 

removed  by  the  Pope,  who  appointed  Bisho(»  6,618  churches — an  increase  of  289  priests  and 

Rousseanx  to  the  management  of  the  diocese.  872  churches  since  1882.    The  total  number  of 

Bishop  Dupont,  however,  endeavored  to  gain  Catholics  is  uncertain,  the  estimates  being,  as 

possession  of  the  diocesan  funds,  and  the  Gov-  far  as  statistics  can  be  depended  on,  below  the 

emment  claimed  that  the  funds  really  belonged  real  population,  which,  judging  by  the  ratio 

to  the  state.    Canon  Bernard,  acting  under  of  births  and  deaths,  must  exceed  7,600,000. 

orders  to  remove  the  funds,  brought  them  to  In  Vermont,  of  7,850  children  born,  2,087 

the  United  States.    As  there  had  been  no  mis-  were  baptized  in  Catholic  churches ;  the  ratio 

appropriation,  his  innocence  was  recognized.  of  births  to  population  is  1  to  45*2,  but  the 

Louise  Lateau,  the  sdgmatica  of  Boisd'Haine,  Catholic  population  is  estimated  at  o^ly  86,- 
died  there  on  August  24.  She  was  born  000,  when  probably  50,000  would  be  nearer 
Jan.  80,  1850,  and  from  childhood  was  noted  the  truth.  Of  90,980  births  in  Ohio,  16,216 
for  her  piety  and  charity,  especially  in  the  were  baptized  in  Catholic  churches, 
cholerarseason  of  1866.  She  was  prostrated  A  provincial  council,  called  at  New  York, 
by  a  lingering  malady  the  following  year,  met  on  September  28.  Besides  the  cardinal, 
and  the  stigmata,  or  wounds  like  those  of  who  presided  as  Archbishop  of  New  York,  it 
Christ,  began  to  appear  in  1868,  that  in  the  side  was  attended  by  seven  bisnops  of  New  York 
being  the  fir»t.  She  was  also  declared  to  have  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Coadjutor  Arch- 
lived  without  food  fh>m  1871.  Her  case  ex-  bishop  of  New  York.  The  decrees  of  the 
cited  much  attention,  and  for  a  considerable  Council  were  transmitted  to  Rome  for  ap- 
period  her  symptoms  were  examined  by  raedi-  proval.  About  the  same  time  the  Pope  called 
cal  men  of  all  opinions.  By  Catholics  gener-  the  various  archbishops  of  the  United  States 
ally  the  facts  were  accepted  as  well  established,  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  matters  to  be  treated  in 
and  she  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  record-  a  Plenary  Council  of  the  whole  Church  in  the 
ed  to  have  received  the  stigmata,  St.  Francis  United  States,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in 
of  Assisi  being  the  first.  Others,  however,  im-  1884.  As  several  of  the  archbishops  were 
peached  the  evidence  and  denied  the  &cts.  unable  from  ill  health  to  go,  bishops  rrom  the 

A  congress,  theological  and  devotional,  was  provinces  represented  them  and  vacant  sees, 

held  at  IJ6ge,  Belgium,  June  5-10, 1888,  called  Many  sessions  of  the  American  archbishops 

the  Congress  of  Eucharistical  Works.  and  bishops  were  held,  and  various  points  re- 

SwItieAukL — Early  in  the  year  ao  attempt  lating  to  the  adaptation  of  the  law  goveminff 

was  made  to  give  the  Catholic  cantons  repre-  the  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the  general 

sentation  in  the  Federal  Council,  from  which  law  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  position  of  af- 

they  had  been  excluded  for  thirty  years,  but  fairs  in  this  country,  were  finally  settled  upon, 

the  project  failed.    The  position  of  tlie  Catho-  The  celebrations   in   the  year   showed   a 

lie  Church, however,  was  improving ;  Mgr.  Mer-  strange  contrast.    The  Jesuits  celebrated  April 

milled.  Bishop  of  Laasanne  and  Geneva,  who  17,  the  260th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a 

had  long  been  in  exile,  was  permitted  to  re-  mission  of  their  order  in  Maryland,  at  the  very 

turn.    The  Old  Catholic  body,  though  support-  outset  of  its  colonization;  and  Chicago,  now 

ed  by  the  Government,  had  not  gained  ground,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  celebrated  the  50th 

and  was  unable  to  retain  the  Church  of  St  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Catholic 

Joseph,  which  bad  been  taken  from  the  Cath-  church,  May  27;  and  the  first  resident  priest 

olics,  who  accordindy  recovered  it.  at  Chicago,  Rev.  J.  M.  J.  St.  Cyr,  almost  wit- 

Antrla-Hngary.— The  year  was  marked  by  nessed  the  celebration,  dying  Feb.  21. 

a  great  national  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Several  cases  touching  the  Catholic  Church 

John  Nepomucene,  at  ^ague,  in  May,  and  by  were  before  the  courts  in  1888.    In  March, 

the  religious  and  national  celebration  in  Aus-  Chief-Justice  Morton,  of  the  Supreme  Court 

trian  Poland  of  John  Sobieski*s  victory  over  of  Massachusetts,  decided  that  a  bequest  of 

the  Turks  at  Vienna  in  1688.     During  the  money  to  have  masses  said  for  the  soul  of  the 
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testator  was  ya]id ;  bat  in  another  case  in  New  At  Oolombo,  in  Ceylon,  on  Easter-dajr,  the 

York  in  Jane,  Judge  Freeman,  of  an  inferior  Baddhists,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fanatic  boDze, 

ooort,  held  sach  a  bequest  invalid.  got  up  a  procession  near  the  Oatholic  cathe- 

Ohorohes  for  colored  Oatholics  were  dedi-  oral,  bearing  a  cracified  monkey,  grotesqne 

oated  daring  the  year  ia  Baltimore  and  New  figures  in  derision  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 

York,  and  a  Colored  Home  for  the  Aged  at  other  emblems  intended  to  provoke  the  Chris- 

Loaisvilte,  Ey.  tians.     A  bloody  riot  ensned.     The  trouble 

CMtdi* — The  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  spread,  and  several  Catholic  churches  in  the 

and  a^acent  provinces,  in  1883,  had  5  arch-  rural  districts  were  burned  or  pulled  down, 

bishops,  25  bishops,  2,082  priests,  and  1,609  BOOMAHU,  a  kingdom  of  £astem  Europe^ 

churones,  with  a  iM>pnlation  of  2,082,895.  formerly  a  province  of  Turkey.    Absolute  in- 

The  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne  at  Beaupr6  was  dependence  was  proclaimed  May  22,  1877,  and 

IncreaMd  greatly  from  aU  parts  of  Canada.  was  recognized  by  the  powers  at  the  Congress 

A  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  the  of  Berlin,  June  18, 1878.    The  principality  of 

establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  University  Boumonia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom* March 

Laval,  of  Quebec,  in  Montreal.    Bishop  Con-  26, 1881.    The  Constitution  was  elaborated  by 

roy,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  made  prog-  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  1866.    It  ddegates 

ress  in  adjusting  the  questions  r^arding  the  the  legislative  power  to   the  Senate,  of  70 

suooursal  Medical  College  of  Laval  University  members,  and  toe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of 

and  the  H5tel  Dieu.  Montreal,  but  new  diffi-  146  members.    Every  citizen  who  pays  taxes 

cnlties  arose,   which  even  injunctions   from  is  a  voter.    The  electoral  colleges  are  four  in 

Cardinal  Simeoni  failed  to  remove.    A  new  number^oorresponding  to  four  classes  of  voters, 

apostolic  delegate,  Mgr.  Henry  Smeulder,  was  The  King,  Carol  I,  the  son  of  Prince  Ho- 

tent  out  and  made  his  solenm  entry  into  the  hen£ollern*Sigmaringen,  was  born  April  20, 

Basilica,  Quebec,  Oct.  22, 1888.   The  questions  1889.    He  was  elected  Prince  of  Ronmania  in 

at  issue  were  still  undecided.  1866,  after  the  abdication  of  Couza,  who  was 

Ckll*  —  The  Spanish-American  republics  elected  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
claim  the  right  of  patronage  ffranted  by  Pope  in  1859,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  Alex- 
Julius  II  to  Philip  U,  and  under  it  assume  the  ander  John  I  upon  their  union  into  the  Prin- 
right  of  nominating  bishops.  This  has  led  to  cipality  of  Boumania  in  1861.  The  executive 
frequent  vacancies,  as  the  candidates  presented  authority  is  exercised  by  a  council  of  seven, 
are  not  always  such  as  any  Pope  can  con-  Aiea  nd  PepilallsB. — The  area,  as  fixed  by 
soientiously  appoint  In  Chili  the  Government  the  Treatv  of  Berlin,  is  about  49,979  square 
nominated  Mgr.  Tafaro  for  the  archbishopric  of  miles.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is 
Santiago ;  the  Pope  declined  to  appoint  him,  known  only  by  estimates.  The  official  esti- 
and  finally  sent  Mgr.  del  Mate  as  delegate  to  mate  of  the  total  population  in  1882  was 
OhUi,  to  endeavor  to  a^jnst  the  difficulty ;  but  5,876,000.  In  Boumania,  as  it  was  before  the 
the  Chilian  Cabinet  almost  immediately  sent  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  estimated  population  of 
him  hu  passports.  5,078,000  souls  included  772,700  strangers. 

Aialndiar— The  Catholic  Church  in  Australia  About  4,529,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bon- 

sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Arch-  mania  proper  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 

bishop  B<^r  Bede  Vaughan,  of  Sydney,  who  Church,  114,200  are  Boman  Catholics,  400,- 

died  suddenly  while  in  England,  Aug.  18,  1883.  000  Hebrews,  18,800  Protestants,  8,000  Ar- 

IMga  MlarieMi — The  Catholic  missions  In  menians,  and  2,000  Mohammedans.    The  capi- 

Anam  and  China  were  involved  in  great  dan-  tal,  Bucharest,  contains  221,000  inhabitants ; 

ger  by  the  French  operations  in  Anam,  as  Jassy,  90,000;  Galatz,  80,000.    The  number  of 

they  led  to  a  general  exasperation  against  all  marriages  in  1882  was,  exclusive  of  the  Do- 

Christaans  supposed  to    be   connected    with  brudja,  44, 242;  births,  191, 658;  deaths,  184, 627. 

France.    The  Kev.  M.  B^chet,  of  the  Semi-  Csm—wSi    The  imports  increased  from  82,- 

nary  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  raris,  was  de-  927,228  lei  (the  leu  is  the  equivalent  of  a 

capitated,  May  1st,  in  the  province  of  Thang  franc)  in  1871  to  256,886,416  lei  in  1880,  274,- 

Hoa,  Tonquin.    The  Abb6  Terraase  was  put  to  757,458  in  1881,  and  268,850,921  lei  in  1882 ; 

death  at  innnansen,  China,  and  about  70  na-  the  exports  from  177,682,788  lei  in  1871  to 

tive  Christians  were  driven  from  their  homes  218,918,878  in  1880, 206,518,817  in  1881,  and 

and  put  to  death.    The  church  in  Anam  con-  244,780,199  lei  in  1882.    The  commerce  with 

tain^  six  vicariates  apostolic,  with  896  priests  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  1881  was  in 

and  501,228  Christians,  exclusive  of  the  part  round  numbers  as  follows,  in  lei : 
under  French  rule,  which  contained  98  priests 


and  65,242  Christians.  oouirraiis. 

In  Madagascar  Father  Gaston  de  Batz  and 


Brother  Martin  Brutail  were  starved  to  death  Q^SktSSS^: 

at  Mananzary,  July  28  and  29.  o«niMa7.... /.'.'. 

The  revolt  of  £1  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan  broke    ^^ 

up  idl  the  Catholic  missions,  and  the  clergy  fell  ouMroMmtriM.'.' 

into  his  hands,  but  no  details  of  their  fate  have 

been  obtained.  
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TI16  yalnes  of  the  prmdpal  olasaes  of  imports 
and  exports  were  as  follow : 


OF 


CerMli 

Antnudft 

BldM,  leather,  and  memiffaflhiw. 
Timber  and  manaflictarea  of  wood 
Textile  materiala  and  mannftrt- 

nrea 

If  etala  and  manofMStorea  thereof. 

Vegetobleoila 

Allotharartlelea 


Total. 


6,eoo,ooo 

^000,000 

s«,M)a,ooo 

18»M0,000 

98^400,000 

48,000,000 

0,800,000 

80,400,000 


874,400,000 


157,800,000 

18,800,000 

1,800,000 

8,900,000 

7,100,000 
700,000 


17,400,000 


808,000,000 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Dannbian 
ports  2n  1880  was  19,876,  of  2,969,848  tons; 
namber  cleared,  1 8 j564— tonnage,  8,174,181. 

€8BHntl8all8B8i — Railroads  have  oontribnted 
greatly  to  the  development  of  Ronmanian  com- 
merce and  indastry.  The  first  line  was  built 
in  1869,  to  connect  Bucharest  with  the  Dan- 
ube at  Ginrgevo.  On  July  1,  1882,  there 
were  914  miles  completed  and  668  miles  in  the 
coarse  of  construction.  Nearly  the  entire  net- 
work was  constracted  by  the  state.  The  cost 
was  876,450,000  lei ;  gross  receipts  in  1881, 
222800,745  lei ;  expenses,  16,854,441  lei. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1882  was 
4,622  kilometres;  length  of  wires,  9,640  kilo- 
metres; messages  sent  in  1882,  1,218,908;  re- 
oejpts,  4,076,921  lei;  expenses,  8,669,549  lei. 

The  post-office  forwarded  16,482,1128  letters, 
newspapers,  and  packets,  in  1882. 

Tkt  Armj* — By  the  law  of  1868,  last  modified 
by  the  act  of  Jnne  8,  1882,  the  military  forces 
are  composed  of  the  permanent  army  and  its 
reserve  and  the  territorial  army  and  its  re- 
serve, constituting  the  active  army,  the  militia, 
and  the  civic  guard  in  the  urban,  and  the  levy 
in  mass  for  the  rural  communes.  All  Rou- 
manians are  obliged  to  serve  three  years  in  the 
active  and  five  in  the  reserve  permanent  array, 
or  the  same  period  in  the  territorial  army ;  or, 
if  legally  exempt,  are  enrolled  in  the  militia, 
togetiier  with  those  who  have  completed  their 
term  of  service,  until  they  have  passed  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  their  age,  from  which  time 
of  life  they  are  inscribed  for  ten  more  years  in 
the  civic  guard,  or  lecSeenmane,  The  effective 
of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is  19,- 
812  ofacers  and  men,  with  2,945  horses  and 
180  pieces  of  artillery.  The  strength  of  the 
territorial  army  is  about  100,000  men,  with 
90  cannon.  There  is  a  naval  force  of  four 
dispatch  -  boats,  three  gunboats,  a  torpedo- 
boat,  and  eight  launches  for  the  Danube  po- 
lice. 

Ftauuicc8. — The  capitation-tax  of  nine  lei,  or 
francs,  with  a  higher  rate  for  merchants,  was 
reduced  to  three  francs  per  head  of  the  peasant 
population  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882.  The 
state  derives  the  chief  part  of  its  re  venae  from 
this  source,  from  its  valuable  domains  and 
salt-mines,  and  from  tobacco  and  salt  monopo- 
lies. 

The  budget  for  1882-^88  states  the  revenues 
as  follow : 


DirMttuea 9&,]9Q,M8 

Indirect  tazea 81,888,080 

Doinaina 18,481,680 

Iflnlatriec 17,988,089 

MlaeeUaneona 7417JM9 

Tithe  of  direct  tazea  for  ooUeetloiL 9,019j008 

Total  roTenne 199,887/M4 

The  following  were  the  main  heads  of  the 
budget  of  expenditures : 

IXFIHDiriTRXS.  trf. ' 

PobHedebt 4^408^ 

WarMlniatnr 98^401888 

liiniatirofFtaiaoee 18,758J»97 

If Iniatrj  of  the  loterfor 9,706,900 

Wonhlpand  Inatraetioii 1M81,800 

PuhUoWocka 8,70Sl908 

Mlnlatryof  Jnatioe 4^8,488 

Foreign  AflMra 1,600,001 

Goondl  of  If  inlttera 88,680 

Beaerre  Aind 1;874,880 

Total 199,897/M4 

The  public  debt  has  been  contracted  siaoe 
1864.  Two  thirds  of  the  borrowed  sums  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
A  sinking  And  exists  for  the  redemption  of  all 
loans  between  1888  and  1968.  The  principal 
loans  bear  interest  at  5  and  6  per  cent.  The 
nominal  amount  of  the  debt,  April  1,1888,  was 
593,191,006  lei.  About  one  third  was  held  in 
the  country,  and  the  rest  mainly  in  Qermany. 

The  Dunle  QMMBr— The  form  in  which  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Danubian  Oommission  was 
prolonged  was  an  infringement  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Roumania.  In  the  Berlin  Treatv, 
as  well  as  in  the  previous  ones,  the  principle 
of  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  sovereign  riverain 
states  was  not  denied.  InternationiU  law  fur- 
thermore universally  intrusts  to  the  immediate 
riparian  states  the  administration  of  regulations 
for  international  rivers.  Tet  at  the  London 
conference  which,  in  February,  extended  the 
powers  of  the  commission  for  the  minimum 
term  of  eighteen  years,  and  extended  its  jnris- 
diction  to  Galatz,  Roumania  was  offered  only 
a  deliberative  voice,  while  Austria  was  by  a 
fiction  granted  the  privileges  of  a  riverain 
state  for  a  stretch  of  1,221  kilometres  where 
it  is  none.  This  result,  compromising  the 
rights  of  Roumania  and  humiliating  to  na- 
tional feeling,  she  has  striven  for  years  to 
prevent.  When'  it  was  finally  accomplisbed, 
the  anti- German  feeling  in  Roumania  rose 
to  a  dangerous  pitch.  G^n.  Brialmont,  the 
distinguished  Belgian  engineer  oflScer,  was 
summoned  to  Roumania  to  plan  a  system  of 
fortifications  for  the  frontier  and  the  capitd. 
Senator  Gradisteano,  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  of  Stephen  the  Great  at 
Jassy,  uttered  belligerent  threats  against  Aus- 
tria. The  difiSculties  of  this  young  and  striving 
nation,  situated  within  the  circle  of  the  East- 
ern maelstrom,  and  in  danger  of  being  swept 
away  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  mighty  pow- 
ers on  either  side,  suggests  in  critical  emer- 
gencies desperate  action,  to  which  the  hot 
and  eager  temperament  of  the  Roumanian  peo- 
ple is  prone.  Obliged  to  maintain  an  army 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war, 
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AQ  army  whose  effioienoj  and  bniTery  is  tions.  Their  eoonomioal  dependence  upon 
proved,  and  which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  German  capital  is  a  source  of  uneasiness  and 
coontrjr  severely — although  they  have  thus  fear  to  theKoamanians.  A  sign  of  this  feeling 
far  expanded  since  the  Rossian  war  under  this  is  the  recent  action  of  the  legislature  in  en- 
burden  and  that  of  a  heavy  debt  for  railroads  handng  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  to  hold 
which  do  not  yet  pay  interest  and  expenses —  land,  etc.,  instead  of  sweeping  them  away,  so 
the  Roumanians  have  a  chance  of  not  only  as  to  promote  the  inflow  of  Qerman  capital, 
maintaining,  but  of  improving,  their  position  Their  sensitiveness,  on  account  of  the  ezpan- 
by  precipitating  the  conflict  between  Russia  sion  of  German  energy  and  culture,  is  as  great 
and  Austria.  Whichever  side  they  aid  with  as  that  of  any  of  the  Slav  p&uplade$  of  the 
their  formidable  military  resources,  there  is  a  Balkans.  A  Roumanian  Gk>vemment  could  not 
large  piece  of  ^^  unredeemed  '^  Ronmanian  soil  venture  to  show  too  great  complaisance  to 
to  be  annexed  as  the  fruit  of  victory.  There  Austria.  To  the  Germans  an  independent 
are  between  8,000,000  and  4,000,000  Rouma-  Roumania  is  a  bastion  to  shield  the  ^^  civilizing 
nians  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  Hungary  and  mission  ^  of  tiie  German  race  in  the  Orient,  a 
Russia.  The  district  which  could  be  claimed  dam  against  the  ^^  Slavic  deluge'*;  while  to  the 
on  the  ground  of  nationality  in  Transylvania  Russians  it  is  an  obstacle  In  their  path  to  Oon- 
and  Northwestern  Hungary  is  the  most  ex-  stantinople,  to  be  eventnaUy  erased  from  the 
tensive  and  valuable.  The  Roumanians  of  Bes  map. 

sarabia,  however,  are  related  to  the  country  Fsllttad  FutlMb  —  The  Red,  or  Democratic 
by  a  closer  tie.  They  were  faithftil  subjects  party,  which  has  guided  the  state  during  a 
of  King  Carol  nntil  separated  by  the  Treaty  period  of  remarkable  development  and  prog- 
of  Berlin.  That  experience  stands  in  the  way  ress,  has  governed  for  many  years  without  an 
of  an  alliance  with  Russia.  When  no  power  organised  and  permanent  political  opposition, 
would  aid  Roumania  in  maintaining  the  neu-  Rosetti's  electoral  reform  prolect  raises  the  old 
trality  of  her  soil,  she  was  obliged  to  become  class  conflict,  and  produces  dissension  in  the 
the  partner  of  Russia  in  a  cosdy  war.  The  dominant  party.  The  Reds,  inspired  with  the 
important  services  rendered  by  the  Roumanian  ideas  of  French  liberalism,  emancipated  the 
troops  at  Plevna  helped  to  turn  the  scale  of  serfs  and  expropriated  the  landlords.  The 
victory.  Tet  they  were  requited  by  the  an-  Whites,  or  Conservatives,  overthrew  the  Gkiv- 
nexation  to  Russia  of  the  province  ot  Bessa-  ernment,  drove  out  the  reforming  Hoepodar, 
rabia.  The  Dobm^ja  and  its  ports,  and  the  Colonel  Couza,  and  set  a  German  prince  on  the 
decree  of  independence,  are  not  considered  in  throne ;  but,  as  they  could  not  undo  the  great 
Roumania  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  reform,  they  had  to  resign  the  helm  again  into 
of  Bessarabia.  Of  the  two  ports,  Knsten^je  the  hands  of  the  Reds.  They  only  succeeded 
alone  wiU  be  utilized,  and  to  render  that  one  in  making  a  better  bargain  for  their  lands, 
available,  flve  years  more  of  time  and  the  Rosetti  was  the  man  of  ideas,  but  Bratiano  and 
expenditure  of  20,000,000  francs  in  the  con-  other  practical  statesmen  took  the  direction  of 
struotion  of  a  bridge  and  harbor  will  be  re-  the  Government  The  Boyar  families  were 
quired.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Kilia  branch  many  of  them  won  over,  while  Cogelniceano 
of  the  Danube  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  and  the  men  who  were  identified  with  Prince 
International  Commission  was  a  fresh  warning  Oouza's  revolutionary  reforms  were  left  oat. 
of  the  danger  from  the  side  of  Russia.  (See  The  Reds  thus  became  merged  in  the  Kational- 
Danubb,  Eitbopban  CoMMiBSioir  OF  The.)  Liberal  party.  The  excluded  Radicals  were  an 
More  sleepless  and  constant,  however,  than  insignificant  group.  The  Conservative  Oppo- 
jealoasy  of  Russia,  is  the  mistrust  of  German  sition,  though  few  in  number,  were  politically 
influence  and  Austria,  because  the  policy  of  powerful  until  they  melted  away  to  a  small 
the  King  and  of  the  present  Gk>vemment  lays  remnant  The  qnalifled  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
them  open  to  attacks,  on  the  ground  of  sub-  ernment  of  Rosetti's  project,  revived  the  con- 
servience  to  German  interests.  The  King,  as  flict  between  democratic  and  oligarchic  ele- 
a  Hohenzollern,  had  difficulty  in  winning  the  ments.  His  plan  is  to  abolish  the  distinct  eleo- 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  maintained  his  toral  colleges,  and  have  the  great  proprietors 
position  by  sinking  his  nationality,  and  taking  with  incomes  of  over  800  ducats  net^  the  inter- 
the  lead  in  Roumanian  national  tendencies  and  mediate  class,  with  100  ducats  of  income  from 
aspirations.  His  present  advisers  have  gained  real  property,  and  the  indirect  peasant  voters, 
the  confidence  of  the  country  by  the  tact  and  elect  their  candidates  to  the  Chamber  together, 
devotion  with  which  they  have  served  the  The  question  was  not  decided  by  the  general 
cause  of  national  independence,  but  their  atti-  election  to  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  took 
tnde  toward  the  German  powers  is  sometimes  place  in  May.  The  regular  Opposition  won 
called  in  question.  French  political  influence  only  18  of  the  145  seats  in  the  Cnamber,  while 
has  vanished  from  Roumania,  but  French  the  Gk>vemment  obtained  more  than  the  neces- 
thought  is  not  extinct  The  Germans  have  sary  two-third  minority  in  the  Senate.  This 
pursued  their  commercial  expansion  in  Ron-  and  the  other  internal  reforms  which  the  Con- 
mania  more  actively  than  in  any  other  part  stituent  Assembly  have  to  consider,  were 
of  the  East,  attracted  by  the  richness  of  the  obscured  by  the  conflicts  and  intrigues  to  which 
country,  and  by  its  social  and  political  condi-  the  understanding  arrived    at  betwetti    the 
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Aastrian  and  RonmaDian  cabinets  gave  rise,  to  aaggest  alteratfocs  and  amendments.  A 
The  Old  CoDtervativefi,  who  lean  toward  a  second  great  ooonoil  is  the  directing  Senate, 
Russian  oonDcction  as  tlie  means  of  preserv-  which  is  the  highest  oonrt  of  judicature,  be- 
ing the  class  priyileges  of  the  great  families,  sides  exercising  a  control  over  the  other  tribn- 
uttered  covert  threats  of  revolution  and  de-  nals  of  the  empire.  It  is  divided  faito  eight 
thronement.  A  pretender,  Prince  Bibesco,  sections,  each  of  which  acts  as  the  court  of 
has  laid  plans  to  contest  the  succession  to  the  final  resort  in  a  particular  branch  of  the  law. 
throne  with  the  King^s  brother  or  nephew,  A  third  great  governing  body  is  the  Holy  Syn- 
who  are  his  constitutional  successors,  as  he  od,  directing  ecclesiastical  affairs.  All  its  de- 
has  no  male  issue.  The  Young  Conservatives  cidions  must  be  rati6ed  by  the  Emperor, 
approved  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  divided  into  eleven 
1  he  group  which  calls  itself  the  Pure  Liberals,  departments.  The  Minister  of  the  Imoerial 
accused  tne  ministers  of  reducing  the  country  Household  is  Gen.  Count  Vorontzoff  Dasnkoff, 
to  vassalage  under  Austria  and  Germany,  and  who  succeeded  Count  A dlerberg  in  1871.  The 
submitting  to  the  dictation  of  Prince  Bismarclc.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  Nicholas  de 
Ecfiwa  Leglriatisia — ^The  Legislature  which  Giers,  who  was  the  practical  head  of  the  depart- 
reassembled  in  November,  is  intrusted  with  ment  for  some  years  before  the  retirement  of 
the  revision  of  three  articles  of  the  Consti-  Prince  Gortohakoff  in  March,  1882.  The  Min- 
tution.  One  of  the  projected  reforms  is  an  ister  of  War  is  Gen.  Vannovski,  appointed  in 
alteration  in  the  militia  i^stem,  which  pro-  March,  1881.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 
vokes  no  opposition.  On  Bosetti's  scheme  to  Count  Tolstoy,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Ignatieff 
extend  suffrage  and  unite  the  three  classes  of  in  June,  1882.  Baron  Nicolai  took  the  place 
electors,  tlie  Government  party  is  divided,  of  Count  Tolstoy  as  Minister  of  Public  Instmo- 
The  third  change  is  reactionary.  It  is  to  ex-  tlon.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  M.  Buoge, 
tend  to  thirty-two  years  the  period  during  successor  to  Count  Abaza.  The  Minister  of 
which  the  peasantry  are  not  allowed  to  seU  Domains  is  M.  Ostrovski.  The  Minister  of  the 
their  lands.  The  Liberal  opponents  of  the  Navy,  which  is  under  the  command  of  the  Ad- 
Govemment,  who  receive  support  and  encour-  mind-General,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  Yice- 
agement  from  Russia  as  well  as  the  Conserva-  Admiral  Chestakoff.  The  Minister  of  Public 
tives,  make  this  obnoxious  proposal  the  ground  Works  is  Yice-Admiral  C.  Possiet,  appointed 
of  a  popular  agitation.  The  people  are  invited  in  1874.  All  the  ministers  and  chiefs  of  supe- 
to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  rior  administrations  are  members  of  the  Corn- 
Servians  and  Bulgarians,  who  enjoy  more  mittee  of  Ministers,  which  is  presided  over  by 
Solitical  liberty  and  individual  rights  than  the  Secretary  of  State  Rentem. 
bvernment  is  ready  to  accord  to  them.  The  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Can- 
emancipated  serfs  are  taught  to  believe  that  casus  is  Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff.  The 
they  should  have  receivea  their  farms  as  a  chief  of  the  first  section  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
gift,  instead  of  paying  a  heavy  price  to  the  for-  cil  is  Secretary  of  State  Taneieff;  of  the  aeo- 
mer  serf- proprietors.  The  idea  of  a  natural  ond,  Marcus.  The  adjunct  in  charge  of  the 
ownership  in  the  soil  is  a  logical  outgrowth  third  section  is  Secretary  of  State  Delianoff. 
of  the  condition  of  being  bound  to  the  land.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  the  £mpire  is 
Personal  liberty  without  land,  therefore,  seems  the  Grand  Duke  Michael ;  the  heads  of  the 
to  them  a  delusion,  particularly  since  the  three  departments  are  Prince  Ourousoff,  M. 
quantity  of  land  apportioned  to  them,  and  the  Titoff,  and  Admiral  Metline.  The  head  of  the 
conditions  of  payment  and  amount  of  the  re-  Ministry  of  Justice  is  Secretary  of  State  Nabo- 
muneration  exacted  by  the  proprietors,  were  koff.  The  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  Id- 
such  as  to  deprive  their  liberation  of  its  vir-  dore.  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  St.  Peters- 
tue  to  a  considerable  extent  The  peasantry,  bni^,  and  Finland  ;  the  Procurator-General 
therefore,  now  clamor  against  the  sale  of  the  M.  Pobedonostzeff.  The  Comptroller-General 
public  lands^  and  demand  that  they  should  be  of  the  Empire  is  Secretary  of  State  Solski. 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  The  agita-  irea  and  Pipilatiii.— The  area  of  the  Russian 
tion  reached  such  a  height  in  the  autumn  that  Empire  is  21,702,280  «}nare  kilometres,  or  8,- 
whole  communes  refusM  to  pay  to  the  Govern-  887,816  square  miles.  The  total  population,  ac- 
ment  the  annual  quota  of  the  purchase-money  cording  to  the  latest  estimates,  is  100,372,662. 
for  their  farms.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  popula- 
RUSSIAyan  empire  in  eastern  Europe.    The  tion  ofthe  main  political  divisions  of  the  empire: 

law-making,  executive,  and  Judicial  authority    

is  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  downions. 
who  is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church. 


'The  government  of  the  country  is  under  the    5™"i*'»'^J>~if'-; 

supreme  direction  of  the  Emperor's  private  oJjSd^Si^j  5l?ntai*d . 

Cabinet.    Subordinated  to  the  Imperial  Cabi-    CraoMot 

net  is  the  Council  of  the  Emperor,  divided  into  Jj^^^^  **"!*^: ! '. 

a  legislative,  an  administrative,  and  a  financial  c«ntnaAriA.* .*........!.' 

department,  the  functions  of  which  are  to  su- 
perintend the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  Rmston  Empire  .... 


4,888,718 
1«T,810 
8Ta,(H» 
479,666 
827,068 
12.4M,109 

8,017,760 


21,708,280 


75,781,8ft8  cm 
7,S4^419  rso) 

«,oei,6is  rsi) 

«,087,089  080) 

906,000 
8,M7,9€ar80) 
^O7^6M060) 


100,872,062 
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Cnropeaa  Rnssia  is  divided  politieally  into 
fourteen  general  gOTemments,  or  viceroyaltiea, 
and  flftj-one  goyemments.  The  governors- 
general  have  discretionary  powers  in  all  affairs, 
civil  and  militarf.  Geographically  and  ethno- 
graphicaily  it  is  divided  into  Great  Russia,  con- 
taining 880,798  square  miles  and  a  population 
in  1879  of  26,864,757  souk ;  Little  Russia,  con- 
taining 80,226  square  miles  and  8,806,895  in- 
habitants; Eastern  Russia,  containing  646,470 
square  miles  and  17,218,607  inhabitants ;  South 
Russia,  containing  168,881  square  miles  and 
6,867,949  inhabitants;  Western  Russia,  con- 
tainii^  161,897  square  miles  and  11,608,248 
inhabitants;  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  con- 
taining 57,267  square  miles  and  8,748,856  in- 
habitants. The  government  of  Poland,  which 
was  formerly  separate,  was  finally  merged  in 
that  of  Russia  by  a  ukase  issued  Feb.  28, 1868. 
Various  provinces  have  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  customs.  The  Baltic  provinces  en- 
joy particular  rights,  but  these  have  been  much 
modified  lately.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 
preserves  its  separate  government  and  repre- 
sentative institutions. 

The  average  denrity  of  the  population  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  including  Poland  and  Fin- 
land, is  forty  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  that 
of  Asiatic  Russia  two  to  the  square  mile ;  that 
of  the  entire  empire  twelve  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  official  returns  for  1867-70  the 
natural  increment  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire is  about  781,000  per  annum. 

The  Slav  population  of  European  Russia  is 
divided  into  three  groups — ^the  Great  Russians, 
or  Veliko-Russ ;  the  Little  Russians,  or  Malo- 
Rnss ;  and  the  White  Russians,  or  B^lo-Russ. 
The  Great  Russians,  inhabiting   the  central 

Jirovioces,  number  about  85,000,000  souls.  The 
kittle  Russians,  some  11,000,000  in  number, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  nopulation  of  Pol- 
tava, Kharkov,  Chernigov,  Kiev.  Volbynia,  Po- 
dolsk, Ekaterinoslav,  and  Taurioa.  The  White 
Russians,  numbering  about  8,000,000,  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  provinces  of  Mohilev,  Minsk, 
Vitebsk,  and  Groano. 

The  area  in  square  kilometres  and  estimated 
population  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Asia  in 
1880  were  as  follow : 


to  the  decree  of  March  8, 1861,  was  estimated 
to  be  22,000,000.  The  number  of  owners  was 
109,840.  The  peasants  paid  for  the  lands  al- 
lotted to  them  on  a  scale  by  which  the  value 
of  their  previous  labor  was  capitalized  at  6  per 
cent,  interest.  Of  the  capital  sum  20  per  cent 
was  paid  down  by  the  peasant  and  80  per  cent, 
advanced  by  the  Government,  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  by  the  peasant  in  forty-nine  an- 
nual installments.  Of  the  cultivable  land  of 
Russia  proper  about  5  per  cent,  is  held  by  for- 
mer serfiL  and  15i  per  cent,  by  crown  peas- 
ants, while  84^  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  state, 
20  per  cent,  to  nobles  and  other  great  proprie- 
tors, and  20  per  cent,  is  the  property  of  other 
owners  or  is  unsurveyed,  and  the  remaining 
5  per  cent  town  lands  and  mining  property. 
The  movement  of  population  is  reported  for 

1880  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Siberia,  and  for 

1881  in  Finland,  as  follows: 


DOMIKIONS. 


Enropean  BoHla. 

I'ofaind 

Flnfauid 

Siberia 


72A,427 
62,771 
14^88 


8,678,071 
8H0S1 
74,468 
180,802 


2,684,828 
188,514 
68,777 
181,798 


bbthi. 


998,248 

104,507 

20,692 

49,008 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  which 
contained  at  the  latest  returns  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants : 


OOTERNMBfTt. 

CTmtak 

Tuigsl 

AkmoUnsk 

Bemlpftbtliiak 

Rew  territory  on  tiie  Black  Irtyah 

Bomlreteheask 

BoMlaB  part  of  UL 

Fei^gBoa. 

Zamftban 

BjrrDarte 

Amn  Daria 

CentialAaU 


8,017,760 


866,402 

626,882 

688,666 

890,075 

64^889 

466,825 

487,678 

626,880 

24,167 

••■••• 

402,202 

686,945 

11,288 

70,000 

72,684 

808,000 

60,980 

851,897 

489,960 

1,109,542 

106,686 

222,200 

^075,686 


The  number  of  crown  peasants  liberated  by 
the  late  Emperor  was  22,225,075.  The  num- 
ber of  serfii  belonging  to  nobles  and  other  pri- 
vate owners  who  were  emancipated  according 


8t  Peterabonr  aSSO). 861,920 

M06GOW  (1882) 760,867 

War«awaS82) 406,261 

OdeMa(1882) 217,000 

Blga(18dl) 168,844 

KiohlnaT  (1880) 180,000 

KJeTaW4>.... 127JMW 

BaratoT  (1890) 109,588 

KharkoT  (1879) 102,068 

Roman  Oatholics  are  most  numerous  in  the 
formerly  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  the 

Srovinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  Mohammedans  in 
outhem  Rus^  while  the  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  vil- 
lages of  the  western  and  southwestern  frontier 
districts. 

Btotadsi* — ^The  empire  is  divided  into  nine 
educational  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  cu- 
rator is  appointed.  There  are  nine  universi- 
ties, attended  in  1878  by  6,250  students.  There 
were  in  1876  24,456  elementary  schools,  with 
1,019,488  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
normal  schools  in  1877  was  4,596 ;  the  number 
in  the  lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  other  secondary 
schools  was  88,400.  In  the  budget  for  1882, 
18,080,867  rubles  were  appropriated  for  public 
education.  In  1860  only  2  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  for  the  army  could  read  and  write;  in 
1870, 11  percent.  In  Finland  all  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  of  adult  age  are  able  to  read,  if 
not  to  write. 

fSMiimi — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  the  export  commerce  in  ten  yearai 
giving  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported 
each  year  to  Europe  and  the  West,  to  Finland, 
and  to  Asiatic  countries,  in  millions  of  rubles 
and  tenths  of  millions: 
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The  foliowiog  table  ihowa  th«  extent  of  the 
coiomerce  in  18S1  with  each  of  the  principal 
foreign  oonntries: 
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The  gold-mining  tndnstrj,  vbich  prodaces 
aboQt  40,000,000  rabies  a  jear,  Is  believed  to 
be  capable  of  great  improTemeDt.  AUarial 
ininea  in  the  Altai  moantaina  prodnoed  fl,T89,- 
825  rabies  of  gold  b  1883.  It  was  fonnerlf 
neoeBsary  to  import  the  enlphnr  from  abroad, 
but  rich  enlphnr-mines  hare  been  disaorered 
on  Lake  Baskanjak,  and  near  Kazan.  Yaln- 
able  line-mines  have  been  foand  near  Ehoil- 
Jent.  in  Torkistfln.  The  notion  that  the  gold 
prodactlon  of  Rnssia  is  diminiahisg  is  contrary 
to  the  fact?.  The  aggregate  product  of  the 
crown  works  for  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  qaartz-mining  down  to  1S69, 
was  84,660  kili^rammes,  of  the  volne  of  100,- 
000,000  rubles,  of  which  the  coat  of  working 
was  G6, 000,000  rabies,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
44,000,000.  In  the  private  works  148,813  ti- 
Ic^n'ommee  were  taken  oat,  yielding  33,000,000 
rablea  in  royalties  to  the  Government,  and  78,- 
000,000  rnblea  in  net  profile  to  the  privaM 
owners.  The  prodaction  has  steadily  increased, 
particularly  dnce  the  transfer  of  OovemmeDt 


works  to  private  individnola.     In  18B8  tli« 
namber  of  minea  and  diggings  in  Bibnia  was 


the  ontpnt  26,8TS  kilogmmmee.    In  ISTT  the 

Soantity  got  out  was  SS,000  Idlogrammes,  uid 
ie  number  of  persons  employed  66,187.  The 
mining  industry  in  the  Altai  is  on.  the  decline, 
althongh  the  depoMts  of  gold  and  argentiferoDs 
lead-ore  are  as  far  from  i>eing  eihanated  as 
they  are  in  the  Ura].  In  the  caurse  of  the  hno- 
dred  years  from  174Gto  184S  there  were  mined 
1,282,000  kilogrammea  of  silver,  and  84,866  of 
gold,  of  the  total  valne  of  188,000,000  rablea. 
Now  mostof  the  mines  are  flooded  with  water, 
and  the  mining  knthoHties  recoil  from  the  ex- 
pense of  placing  them  again  in  working  order. 
The  platinam  prodoct  of  the  Ural  is  oompara- 
tively  small,  amounting  in  the  year  1876  to 
1,6S0  kilogrammes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
platinum  is  exported,  since  the  Government 
gave  np  minting  coins  of  this  metal.  Bicb  sil- 
ver, lend,  and  copper  mines  have  been  discov- 


they  remain  almost  entirely  nnworlced.  lathe 
iron-faraoces  of  the  Ural  the  product  has  in- 
creased in  ten  years.  Abont  1870  it  already 
amounted  to  820,000,000  kilo^amraes,  or  two 
thirds  of  the  total  product  of  Rusda,  valaed  at 
C0,000,000  rubles.  The  coi>per-mines  of  the 
Urol  are  exceedingly  prodnotive.  The  graphite 
mines  of  the  Sajan  mountains  are  hemming 
exhausted,  and  the  most  valnabte  deposits  have 
already  given  ont.  The  demand  for  tliis  sab- 
atance  is  greater  since  its  employment  for  ern- 
ciblee.  Rich  tieda  were  discovered  near  t)ie 
lower  Yenisei,  between  18S0  and  1662.  By 
the  sea-ronte,  discovered  by  NordenskiCId,  the 
product  of  the  new  mines,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  transported  by  land  throagh  West 
Siberia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Petchoro,  can  now 
be  conveniently  got  to  market.  The  prodnct 
of  Siberian  tnrs  of  the  more  valuable  sorts  has 
greatly  declined.  The  number  of  ermine-pelts 
ofi['ered  at  the  annual  fair  at  Irbit  declined  from 
106,000  in  1660  to  66.000  in  1860,  and  24,000 
in  1670.  Sable-pelts  decreased  in  like  pro- 
portionfrom4S,600tolO,800aiid6,160.  Bqnir- 
rel-skina,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from 
8,4S0,000in  1860  to  4,175,000  in  1670.  The 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Rnssian  far-trade 
is  supposed  to  be  the  imperfect  manner  of 

Srepaiing  and  coloring  the  fhr.  The  sliins  of 
iberian  water-fowl  are  exported  in  large  num- 
bers. Siberia  has  become  the  chief  sonrce  of 
the  ivory-supply.  The  tnslm  of  the  mammoth 
are  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  African  ele- 
phant. There  have  been  exhumed  sltogellier 
about  22,000  mammoth-skeletons.  The  carved 
and  polished  objects  in  diorite,  porphyry,  and 
other  metal-colored  stones,  are  manufactured 
at  Kolivan  in  the  Altai,  and  Ekaterinenburg 
in  the  Ural,  where  very  low  wages  are  paid, 
but  their  costis  greatly  enhanced  by  the  trans- 
port in  sledges  over  the  Ural  mountains. 
The  rook-oil  of  the  Canoasas  has  already  be- 
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gan  to  compete  with  the  American.    In  1882  Jannary  1,  1888,  is  reported  as  21,457  versta, 

the  new  indnstry  suffered  from  a  crisis  throagh  or  14,804  miles.    The  aggregate  capital  of  the 

O7erprodaction.    The  quantity  of  naphtha  pro-  railroads  amounted  in  1878  to  1,450,288,196 

dnced  in  the  Baku  district  daring  that  year  was  rubles,  about  two  thirds  in  bonds  and  one 

58,000,000  poods  (1  pood  :=  86  pounds).  There  third  in  stock.    Over  two  thirds  of  the  bonds 

were  shipped  by  sea  12,668,645  poods  of  petro*  are  held  by  the  Government,  representing  near- 

leum,  and  500,000  poods  went  by  rail  to  Tiflis  ly  one  half  of  the  whole  railroad  property  of 

and  Batoum.    There  were  exported,  besides  the  country. 

naphtha,  Tesiduum  to  the  extent  of  17,842,946  The  project  of  a  great  Siberian  railroad  was 

poods,  1,267,580  poods  of  crude  naphtha,  488,-  declared  most  urgent  by  a  special  commission 

027  poods  of  lubricating  oil,  and  7,242  poods  which  sat  in  1870.    Seven  lines  are  projected 

of  benzine.    In  1888  the  yield  of  the  wells  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  Don  to  connect  them 

reached  an  unprecedented  figure,  and  a  great  with  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the 

quantity  went  to  waste  for  lack  of  reservoirs,  existing  trunk  lines.    Their  total  length  is  1,- 

The  producers,  crippled  by  speculation,  place  784  miles. 

their  chief  hope  in  the  railroad  recently  begun  In  1880-'81  a  military  railroad  was  built 
between  Baku  and  Tiflis,  although  the  heavy  from  Michaelovsk,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  EizU- 
grade  rising  to  the  Suram  pass,  4,000  feet  Arvat,  and  a  tramway  from  that  point  to 
above  the  sea,  precludes  extensive  shipments  Beurma,  near  Bami,  within  200  miles  of  As- 
and  low  rates.  The  present  mode  of  trans-  trabad  and  260  of  Sarakhs,  on  the  northwest 
portaticm  is  tedious  and  costly.  The  oil  is  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The  Russian  Gh>vem- 
loaded  in  vessels  in  the  excellent  harbor  of  ment  has  long  entertained  the  sdieme  of  build- 
Baku  ;  but,  within  120  miles  of  Astrakhan,  it  ing  a  nulroad  through  Oentral  Asia,  to  com- 
is  transshipped  to  lighters,  and  again  reloaded  pete  with  the  sea-route  for  a  part  of  the  India 
in  the  river-boats  of  the  Volga  at  Astrakhan.  trafiSo,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  commerce  of 
The  town  of  Baku,  which  before  1872  was  the  countries  it  will  traverse.  Tbe  route  from 
only  known  as  the  place  where  the  worshipers  Orenburg  via  Tashkend,  Samarcand,  and  Cabul 
of  the  "eternal  fire"  assembled,  has  grown  to  Peshawer,  on  the  Indus,  was  given  up,  on 
into  an  important  place,  although  the  country  account  of  the  unproductive  nature  of  the 
around  is  absolutely  sterile,  the  water  is  saline  country,  in  favor  of  a  line  through  the  Cau- 
and  bitter,  and  the  protracted  heat  of  summer  casus. '  Gen.  Anenkoff^s  project  of  a  mixed 
and  the  rude  storms  of  winter  render  it  un-  land  and  water  line  with  a  ferry  for  railroad- 
wholesome  and  uncomfortable.  trains  across  the  Caspian,  from  Baku  to  Eizil- 

Deposits  of  phosphorite,  about  a  foot  in  Arvat,  was  preferred  to  the  route  fh>m  Tlflis 

depth,  extend  over  20,000  square  versts  in  through  Persia,  passing    through  Tiflis,  Ta- 

Smolensk,   Orel,  Kursl^  Voron^e,   Tambov,  breez,  Teheran,  and  Candahar,  and  ending  at 

Penza,  Nijni  -  Novgorod,  and  Simbirsk.    The  Thikarpur,  on  the  Indus.    The  length  of  the 

existence  of  this  valuable  manure  has  been  route  choAcn  from  Paris,  via  Warsaw,  Mos- 

known  for  twenty  years,  but  it  has  only  re-  cow,  Vladikavkas,  Baku,  Kizil-Arvat,  Herat, 

oently  been  exploited  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  and  Candahar,  to  Shikarpnr,  is  8,000  kUome- 

export  to  England  and  other  countries.    It  tres;  the  time  required  for  the  journey  sixteen, 

then  came  into  use  in  Russia,  and  is  found  to  and  eventually  twelve  days.    The  length  of 

have  valuable  qualities,  especially  in  the  culti-  railroad  to  be  constructed  to  connect  the  £u- 

▼ation  of  the  beet-root.  ropean  with  the  Indian  net-work  by  this  route 

JfavlgatliB* — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered  is  only  2,000  kilometres.  The  line  already  con- 
at  Russian  ports  in  1881  was  12,801,  of  which  structed  from  Michaelovsk  to  Eizil  -  Arvat 
7,859  were  with  cargoes;  the  total  number  passes  through  the  most  difficult  and  inhos- 
deared  was  12,818,  of  which  10,442  were  with  pitable  portion  of  the  region.  To  extend  the 
cargoes.  Among  those  entered  there  were  5,-  line  to  Astrabad,  Sarakhs,  and  Cabul,  or  to 
615  steamers,  among  those  cleared  5,598.  The  Herat  and  Candahar,  and  join  the  Indian  sys- 
numl>er  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  was  tem  of  railroads,  involves  no  question  but  tihat 
6,209 ;  at  southern  ports,  4,978 ;  at  the  White  of  the  political  susceptibilities  of  Great  Britain. 
Sea  ports,  768 ;  at  Caspian  ports,  856.  Of  the  PMti  and  WegnirihSr— Hie  number  of  letters, 
total  number  entered,  2,822  carried  the  Russian  newspapers,  and  parcels  forwarded  through 
flag,  2,509  the  English,  1,888  the  German,  1,-  the  post-office  in  1881  was  221,992,520  by  the 
488  the  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  1,884  the  internal  service,  and  25,016,496  by  the  inter- 
Turkish,  881  the  Greek,  586  the  Danish,  691  national  service.  The  number  of  post-offices 
the  Austrian,  and  576  the  Dutch.  The  entries  in  1881  was  4,521 ;  of  employes,  15,405. 
of  coasting  vessels  numbered  46,604,  of  which  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
17,806  were  of  steamers.  1881  was  56,840  miles;  length  of  wires,  168,- 

The  mercantile  marine  consisted  in  1878  of  8S0  miles ;  the  length  of  other  lines,  4,856 

8,643  sailing-vessels,  of  808,280  tons,  and  259  miles ;  the  number  of  domestic  paid  dispatches 

steamers,  of  about  74,824  tons.  in  1881,  7,202,980 ;  the  number  of  intemation- 

MsHrsaiii — ^The  total  length  of  railways  on  al  dispatches  sent,  534,188 ;  the  receipts  in 

the  1st  of  January,  1878,  was  reported  as  20,-  1881,  88,518,218  francs ;  expenditures  for  ser- 

417  versts,  or  18,611  miles.    Tne  length  on  vice,  15,059,388  francs;  for  maintenance  and 
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materials,  9,619,528  francs;  for  tbe  construe-  possessed  no  fortifications.    Another  line  of 

tion  of  new  lines,  8.487,482  francs.    The  an-  four  large  forts  is  planned  seven  kilometres 

naal  sarplas  of  receipts  is  bj  imperial  decree  from  Praga,  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of 

devoted  to  tbe  extension  of  the  lines.  the  river.    Ivangorod,  on  the  Weichsel  railwaj 

Tlie  Amy. — The  military  forces  of  the  era-  h'ne,  is  to  be  fortified.  Fortifications  at  Kovno 
pire  are  divided  into  the  active  and  the  territo-  on  the  river  Kiemen,  and  on  the  KOnigsberg 
rial  armies.  The  active  army  is  composed  of  and  Wilna  railroad,  are  in  process  of  rapid  con- 
the  regular  troops,  recruited  by  annual  con-  stmction.  The  irritation  caused  by  stationing 
scription ;  the  reserve,  consisting  of  men  on  cavalry  regiments  In  Poland  led  to  their  recall 
furlough,  who  are  destined  to  complete  the  later  in  the  year,  in  earnest  of  the  pacific  as- 
army  on  a  war  footing ;  the  Cossack  irregular  surances  of  M.  de  Giers. 
cavalry ;  and  troops  made  up  of  foreign  ele-  Tlie  Navy. — Rnsfda  maintains  a  fleet  in  the 
ments.  The  territorial  army  is  recruited  from  Baltic,  one  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  smaller  nav^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  male  population  capable  forces  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
of  bearing  arms,  between  twenty  and  forty  and  in  the  waters  of  Siberia.  The  Baltic 
years  of  age.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes,  division  comprised,  in  1882,  27  ironclads, 
The  first  comprises  the  men  who  have  escaped  including  the  two  under  construction,  car- 
the  coDBcription  after  four  drawings,  and  of  rying  282  guns;  88  other  steamers,  carrying 
those  who  have  completed  their  time  of  ser-  276  guns ;  69  transports,  8  snil-ships,  and  95 
vice  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve.  This  torpedo-vessels.  The  Black  Sea  division  con- 
class  can  be  turned  into  the  active  army  if  the  sisted  of  4  ironclads,  with  14  guns;  27  armed 
reserve  is  insufficient  The  second  class  is  to  steamers,  with  105  guns;  69  unarmed  steamers, 
be  called  out  solely  for  the  defense  of  the  and  14  torpedo-vessels.  The  Caspian  fleet 
country.  Service  in  the  regular  army  lasts  six  comprised  12  armed  and  4  unarmed  steam- 
years,  and  in  the  reserve  nine  years.  There  ers;  the  Aral  fieet,  6  steamers,  with  18  guns; 
is  no  immunity  from  service  by  substitation.  the  Siberian  fleet,  8  armed  steamers,  with  42 
Young  men  of  a  certain  degree  of  education  ^ms;  18  other  steamers,  and  0  torpedo- vessels, 
are  accepted  as  volunteers  at  the  age  of  six-  The  ironclad  navy  consists  of  1  mastless  double- 
teen  or  upward,  and  after  a  short  service  nn-  turret  vessel,  the  Peter  the  Great,  with  14-inch 
dergo  an  examination  which  releases  them  for  armor  and  4  40-ton  guns  of  12-inch  calibre :  12 
service  except  in  the  reserve,  or  pass  a  high-  sea-going  cruisers,  plated  with  from  4^  to  7 
er  examination  as  candidates  for  officers*  com-  inches  of  metal ;  16  battery-ships  and  monitors 
missions.  The  Cossack  levies  are  regulated  by  for  coast-defense  ;  and  2  circular  monitors  of 
special  treaties.  Many  tribes  of  diminutive  the  type  designed  by  Admiral  Popoff.  The 
stature  and  unwarlike  disposition  are  excused,  crews  are  recruited  by  conscription,  but  partly 
An  average  levy  of  one  in  260  males  makes  a  by  enlistment  also.  The  period  of  service  is 
force  of  about  100,000  men.  The  Don  Cos-  nine  years,  seven  active  ana  two  in  the  reserve, 
sacks  and  some  of  toe  other  tribes,  numbering  FliaiMM* — The  Russian  budget  is  modeled 
from  600,000  to  700,000  souls,  are  all  bound  to  after  the  financial  accounts  of  the  French  Em- 
render  military  service,  and  to  furnish  their  pire.  The  revenues  are  classified  as  ordinary 
own  horses  and  equipments,  and  provision  receipts,  extraordinary  receipts,  and  recetta 
themselves  while  remaining  within  the  borders  d*orare.  The  latter  are  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
of  their  own  country.  In  return  they  are  ex-  tain  sources  of  revenue,  and  are  balanced  by 
empt  from  all  taxes,  and  receive  an  annual  trib-  equal  sums  on  the  other  side  of  the  accounts, 
ute  from  the  Emperor,  paid  to  the  tribe.  The  extraordinary  receipts  consist  principally 

The  strength  of  the  regular  army  on  the  of  sums  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  subsidiz- 

peace  footing  is  660,025    men,   with  67,961  ing  railroads  and  for  other  works  of  general 

norses;  on  the  war  footing,  1,970,208  men,  utility.    There  have  occurred  large  annual  defi- 

with  224,788  horses.    The  Cossacks  number  cits  for  more  than  half  a  century,  occaaoned 

51,946  men.  with  88,707  horses,  on  the  peace  partly  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  but 

footing,  and  146,825  men,  with  188,086  horses,  mainly  by  war  expenditures.    The  war  expen- 

on  the  war  footing.   The  other  irregular  troops  ditures  for  the  four  years  1876-'80  were  1,075,- 

number  5,776  men  on  the  pence  footing,  and  896,658  rubles.    (The  slver  ruble  is  the  legal 

6,881  on  the  war  footing.    Other  bodies  bring  unit  of  account,  and  is  worth  78*4  cents ;  the 

the  peace  effective  of  the  active  army  up  to  circulating  medium  is  paper  money,  wliich  is 

about  770,000,  and  the  war  effective  to  2,200,-  exchanged  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  20  per 

000  men.    With  the  territorial  militia  the  full  cent,  and  over.)    The  closed  accounts  for  1881 

strength  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire  state  the  amount  of  the  onlinary  receipts  aa 

in  time  of  war  is  about  8,000,000  men.  651,754,009  rubles,  and  the  ordinary  expend!- 

Fortification  works,  strategic  railroad  con-  tures  as  782,418,150  rubles,  supplemented  by 

struction,  and  the  massing  of  detached  regi-  extraordinary   military  expenditures   Of  the 

ments  on  the  German  frontier,  excited  the  bus-  amount  of  29,980,687  rubles;  leaving  a  defi- 

picions  of  the  Germans  in  1888.    A  semicircle  ciency  of  110,689,828  rubles.  To  cover  this,  the 

of  six  forts  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  proceeds  of  various  loans,  to  the  amount  of 

seven  kilometres  from  the  city,  Was  begun  for  112,679,027  rubles,  were  applied,  leaving  a  bal- 

the  protection  of  Warsaw,  which  has  hitherto  ance  in  tbe  treasury  of  2,089,199  rubles.'    The 
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receipts  in  1881  from  the  varions  soorees  were  The  pablicdebt  has  aooamQlated  since  1850. 

of  the  following  amonnts :  The  loans  were  contracted  in  England,  Holland, 

80T7RCB  or  xiTiNui.                          lUibks.  France,  and  Qermanj,  and  the  proceeds  applied 

Laod  and  po!i  taz«8 114,460,000  partly  to  oover  the  annual  deficits  and  partly 

^vdJng  UMDMt oSSS'mS  ^°  ***®  construction  of  railroads.    Before  that 

T^S»V//////V/////////.*V.V..'.;.*;*..*;."!;;'.;!  ^;^'ooo  7^^  the  Interest-beanng  debt  was  smell,  al- 

BMt-root  ■agar '....'..'......'.....'.*.'.'.'*    8,60fi,ooo  thoogh  large  amounts  of  inconyertible  paper 

gS£jJ*--; mJS'ooo  c°"'eno3r  were  in  forced  circulation  since  the 

B«g1stntira!y///////.'.'.'.*.V/.'//.'.y.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.!!'.'.    »jio]ooo  time  of  Oatharine  XL    A  loan  of  £6,400,000 

g»;y^;:— *'S?'SX  was  issued  in  1860  for  the  railroad  between  St. 

SS3Pta2?.itui«:::::::.::.: v^ooS  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  aloan  of  £12,000,000 

giifhways... 171,000  Sterling  in  1859,  oneof  £8,000,000  sterling  in 

g!S::^';;.?S;.!?'^^-  — • ^SS  mo,  and  a  fourth  for  £15,000,000  sterling  in 

Mint s,ffi7,ooo  1802.    These  were  followed  by  other  foreign 

|^j*^*JJ ^asw'ooe  ^P*"""    Lwrge  sums  were  raised  also  by  domes- 

KaSS3iiof*i«iutoy/.////y////////.y. '.'/.'.'.'.    a^ooo  ^0  loans.    The  total  amount  of  the  debt  in 

J*«*»tt  .  ..   i4,4ji,ooo  September,  1878,  was  estimated  to  be  2,450,- 

Fm3d?miiiV::::::::;:::::::;;;:::::;:;;::  twk^  000,000  ruwes,  including  two  intemai  loans, 

Balea  of  domains 4,7401,000  called  the  Eastern  loans,  issued  after  the  com- 

eSJwftaSdS"*''*^ i8.4i«'ooo  ™encement  of  the  Turkish  War.    The  total 

Baeeipta  appUwbJe  to  nU^'d«bV/. ''.'*.'. '.'/.'.'.*.  i\e92|ooo  amount  on  Jan.  1,  1882,  was  stated  to  be  8,- 

Ropaynwau    !'I*}X!*  061,180,190  rubles,  including  646,042,680  ru- 

siKtottttattST!*!!?^.::::;:^                      i^ooo  Wes  of  paper  notes.    This  sum  did  not  include 

Baiee s,ft9«,ooo  railroad  bonds  and  the  debt  repayable  by  the 

xlwmniTraoeiptB "'^Sooo  P****^^^  ^OT  their  lands,  amounting  together 

Aoddrat^nccipts .'  * .'                               .*  i8,a'»,ooo  to  680,655,049  rubles.    The  amount  of  paper 

Biidfet  d*ofdr« 9i,9t»,0O9  money  in  circulation  was  reported  to  be  716,- 

Totai 651,704,000  51^,126  rubles,  of  which  171,472,496  rubles 

rp.               ,.*         .    Vooi      J     at!      ^  •  were  protected  by  a  reserve.    A  new  foreign 

The  expenditures  m  1881  under  the  various  j^^  cf  60,000,000  rubles  was  raised  in  1888. 

heads  were  as  follow :  q^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  yj^^  1^^^  ^^^  ^ 

^^,  ™™)iTiiBa8.                                     fbMm.  withdraw  from  circulation  60,000,000  paper 

SSrii^cbi;;;^;;;;;;;::::::- :;::::::::;:^  ^^i^Z  ">wes.  on  the  ground  that  it  would  dfsturb 

HotySynod 10,171^000  commercial  values,  the  Finance  Minister  re- 

iSEE^^SSl'^* ^tltf'XS  d»c«d  ^^^  «"  ^  80,000,000  rubies.     By  a 

war!^.::^;;.::;:::;::::;;::;;;;^^^^^^^^^     wSisnioS  nkase,  dated  Nov.  28, 1888, 80,000,000  mwes 

II*^»« ^KHJS!  were  devoted  to  railroad  construction. 

^^*"**°^ iW7«,ooo  n..«^_,xhe   Constitution   of   the   Grand 


Domalna 19,887,000 

Interior ^'^^-^J?  Duchy  of  Finland  was  confirmed  at  the  Diet  of 

S^iiteS^" SilSXoo  Borga,  and  by  proclamations  issued  by  each  sue 

Justice. .'..*.'.'.'.   10,847,000  ocssive  Emperor. 

g^twi ^Mf>mo       The  Governor-General  18  General  Count  Hei- 

Traniwuowiaiy,;'/.'.'.*.*/.*//.'.'/.'.'/.;**.'.. '.'.*.!.;!!    8,5i;ooo  <J®"»  appointed  in  June,  1881 ;  the  Minister  for 

' —  Finland,  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  Baron  T.  Bruun. 

™^ T«Moa,oo#       xhe  population  on  Dec.  81, 1880,  was  2,081,- 

The  budget  for  1882  gives  the  total  ordinary  612,  of  whom  1,019,187  were  of  the  male  and 

revenue  as  666,717,870  rubles,   the   reeettei  1,062,426  of  the  female  sex.     In  respect  of 

d^ffrdre  as  22,166,068  rubles,  and  the  extraor-  religion  it  was  divided  into  2,040,686  Luther* 

dinary  receipts  as  88,121,674  rubles;   total,  ans,  88,767  Greek  Orthodox,  and  2,820  Roman 

762,004,612  rubles.    The  ordinary  expenditures  Catholics.    The  population  of  Helsingfors,  the 

are  set  down  as  668,696,161  rubles,  the  depemeg  oapital,  was  44,684  in  1881. 
d^ordre  as  22,166,068  rubles,  the  anticipated       The  total  foreign  commerce  in  1882  was  in 

deficiency  in  the  receipts  as  8,500,000  rubles,  value  167,100,000  gold  marks  of  imports  and 

and  the  extraordinary  expenditures  as  72,744,-  119,800,000  marks  of  exports  (the  Finnish  mark 

298  rubles;  total,  762,004,612  rubles.  is  equivalent  to  a  franc,  or  19*8  cents).    The 

In  the  budget  for  1888  the  ordinary  receipts  imports  from  Russia  amounted  to  71,700,000 

are  estimated  at  707,678,007  rubles,  the  reeetUt  marks,  the  exports  to  Russia  to  64,600,000 

d^ordre  at  6,974,681,  the  extraordinary  receipts  marks ;  the  imports  from  Germany  to  42,600,- 

at  62,467,886  rubles,  and  the  balance  in  the  000  marks,  the  exports  to  Germany  to  8,800,- 

treasury  at  2,500,000  rubles ;  total,  778,606,428  000  marks ;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to 

rubles.    The  ordinary  expenditures  are  esti-  16,900,000  marks,  exports  to  Great  Britain  to 

mated  at  702,871,492  rubles,  the  dSpetues  d^or-  24,400,000 ;    the  imports  from  Sweden  and 

dre  at  6,974,681,  the  extraordinary  expend!-  Norway  to  18,700,000  marks,  exports  to  Swe- 

tures  at  68,669,860  rubles,  and  the  anticipated  den  and  Norway,  7,800,000.  The  United  States 

deficits  in  the  receipts  at  6,600,000 ;  total,  778,-  received  none  of  the  exports,  but  furnished  2,- 

606,428  rubles.  200,000  marks  of  the  imports. 
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The  leogth  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1882  an  armed  sentry.     It  was  forbidden  to  ose  the 

was  782  miles,  all  except  20  mUes  the  property  windows  and  balconies  in  the  streets  through 

of  the  state.  which  the  Emperor  wonld  pass,  to  view  the 

The  number  of  letters  transmitted  through  procession.    The  owners  and  occupants  were 

the  post-oiBce  in  1881  was  0,249,982,  of  news-  required  to  give  guarantees  that  they  would  not 

papers  7,790,489.    The  receipts  were  687,400  let  them  out  for  the  purpose,  or  admit  any  per- 

marks ;  expenditures,  685,486  marks.  son  into  their  houses. 

The  reyenue  of  the  €k)Temment  is  set  down  The  sum  appropriated    from  the  imperial 

in  the  budget  for  1888  as  88,019,185  marks.  treasury  for  the  festivities  was  six  millions 

The  pnbUc  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  and  a  half  of  rubles.  The  Moscow  author- 
amounted  to  70,085,789  marks,  including  a  ities  also  voted  large  sums  for  the  purpose, 
loan  of  8,100,000  Grerman  marks  issued  in  De-  Besides  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  corona- 
cember,  1882.  through  the  Bank  of  Finland  tion  and  the  courtly  entertainments,  popular 
and  Rothschild  &  Bon,  of  Fraukfort,  at  4  per  pageants  were  prepared  and  arrangements 
cent  interest  made  for  feastinga  million  people  on  the  Kho- 

The  Senate  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  dynsky  plain.     The  collection  of  booths  and 

has  lately  received  the  additional  powers  to  barracks  and  of  theatres  in  which  free  exhibi- 

make  over  land  to  purchasers  who  are  not  tions  were  given,  erected  there,  resembled  a 

Finns,  to  establish  all  kinds  of  economical,  city.    Electric  lights,  arc  and  incandescent, 

scientific,,  and  literary  associations,  to  raise  were  placed  on  the  public  buildings  of  Moscow, 

public  buildings,  to  grant  concessions  for  tram-  and  so  disposed  as  to  bring  out  their  archi- 

ways,  etc.,  and  to  r^uce  the  customs  tariff  of  tectural  outlines  in  a  grand  illuminatiun.    More 

the  duchy.     The  central  authwity  does  not,  than  12,000  men  from  regiments  whose  loyalty 

however,  give  the  Finnish  state  the  right  to  was  unquestioned  were  in  the  city,  and  40,000 

issue  passports  to  Finns  for  going  abroad  or  to  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity, 

naturalixe  foreigners.  The  Ozar  and  Czarina  left  St  Petersburg  on 

Cswatlm  if  tte  EtaqMrsr. — ^From  the  begin-  the  20th  of  May.    Their  formal  entry  into  Mos- 

ning  of  the  year  the  approaching  ceremony  of  cow  took  place  on  the  22d.    It  was  not  until 

the  coronation  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  offi-  the  middle  of  the  month  that  the  date  of  the 

cial  circles  and  of  the  general  public,  to  the  ex-  coronation.  May  27th,  was  officially  announoed. 

elusion  of  dl  other  subjeots.    It  was  a  subject  Every  country  was  represMited  by  some  royal 

of  anxiety  to  the  loyal  classes,  among  whom  personage  or  dignitary  of  state :  England  by 

the  feeling  of  gratification  over  the  end  of  the  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinbuiigh ;  6er- 

anarchic  interregnum,  which  would  be  signal-  many  by  Prince  Albrecht  Hohenzollem ;  Aus- 

ized  by  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor  duly  tria  by  the  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig ;  Italy  by 

crowned  and  anointed  as  the  head  of  the  na-  Prince  Amadeus ;  France  by  M.  Waddington ; 

tion,  was  tempered  by  dread  of  the  threatened  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Moutpensier ;  Denmark 

blow  of  the  Nihilists.    Such  was  the  fear  of  and  Greece  by  Prince  Waldemar  and  Queen 

regiddal  plots,  that  the  date  of  the  ceremony  Olga,  brother  and  sister  to  the  Ozarina ;  and 

was  not  publicly  announced  until  a  short  time  Norway  and  Sweden  by  Prince  Charles.   Prince 

before  the  event.     On  New- Yearns  day  the  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  Prince  Alexander 

Emperor  expressed  the  intention  of  assuming  of  Bulgaria  were  present  in  person.  The  Khan 

the  imperial  crown  at  an  early  date.    In  Fel^  of  Khiva  came  from  that  distant  dependency, 

ruary  he  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  while  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  sent  his  son.   The 

the  ceremony  would  take  place  in  the  month  Shah  of  Persia  was  represented  by  his  brother, 

of  May.    He  declared  that  he  had  postponed  The  official  entry  was  a  striking  spectacle, 

the  rite  so  long  because  it  was  not  a  fitting  from  the  great  variety  of  races  and  costumes 

time  while  feelings  c^  grief  and  horror  over-  seen  in  the  procession,  a  picture  of  the  ethnic 

whelmed  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  conglomeration  which  constitutes  the  empire 

had  therefore  determined  to  wait  until  the  sen-  of  the  White  Ozar.   The  Emperor,  mountea  on 

timents  excited  by  the  crime,  of  which  his  a  white  charger,  was  clothed  in  the  sheepskin 

father,  the  benefactor  of  his  people,  fell  a  vie-  caftan  and  othw  features  of  the  old  Muscovite 

tim,  had  time  to  subside.  garb  which  he  has  revived  in  the  uniform  of 

On  April  1 1th  the  imperial  regalia  were  carried  his  army.  Ceremonious  adorations  at  the  vari- 
in  state  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  The  ous  shrines  of  the  Holy  City  characterized  this 
preparations  in  the  Kremlin  and  cathedral  and  pageant  The  next  day  the  imperial  standard, 
in  the  city  of  Moscow  occupied  several  months,  which  is  renewed  every  successive  reign,  was 
The  festival  was  planned  on  a  scale  of  unusual  consecrated.  Then  the  Czar  and  Czarina  re- 
splendor  and  magiuficence,  but  the  most  elab-  tired  to  the  Neskotchenaya  summer  palace,  to 
orate  part  of  the  preparations  was  the  un-  pass  the  three  days  before  the  coronation  in 
wonted  and  ominous  po&ce  precautions.  Every  fasting  and  prayer.  The  approaching  solem- 
nook  and  crevice  was  searched  for  explosives,  nity  was  proclaimed  by  heralds  to  the  people, 
the  underground  oavides  and  passages  were  ex-  On  the  26th  devotional  exercises  were  gone 
plored,  and  every  spot  of  earth  soui^ed.  Every  through  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
person  had  a  spy  to  watch  his  coming  and  go-  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  per- 
mg.    Each  gang  of  workmen  was  giuffded  by  formed  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  in  the 
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Ohnreh  of  the  Aasamption,  which  could  only  through  the  Nevsky  Prospect  and  the  principal 

accommodate  the  coart  and  the  state  guests,  streets.    The  distarbanoes  were  renewed  the 

The  coronation,  attended  bj  long  and  oompli-  following  day,  when  the  police  forbade  illn- 

cated  observances,  was  performed  by  the  Ozar  minations  and  ont-of -door  festivities  on  the  re- 

himaelf,  who  received  the  crown  from  the  Met-  tarn  of  the  Ozar.    The  royal  conple  arrived 

ropolitan  of  Novgorod,  placed  it  on  his  head,  secretly  and  returned  to  their  seclusion  in  the 

and  was  anointed  with  holy  oil  by  the  bishop.  Peterhof  palace. 

After  crowning  the  Czarina,  the  Ozar  entered  Ftrcign  Psilcy. — The  Russian  Government  was 
the  sanctuary  and  partook  of  the  sacrament,  in  constrained  by  the  firmness  and  strength  of  the 
token  of  entering  upon  his  functions  as  the  European  league,  formed  by  Prince  Bismarck 
head  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Ohuroh.  The  to  preserve  the  ttatiu  quo  and  uphold  the  de- 
couple then  displayed  themselves  in  robes  and  cisions  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  to  abandon  any 
erowns  before  the  people.  A  mystical  inci-  design  it  had  of  reopening  the  Eastern  quea- 
dent,  which  was  prepared  to  work  upon  the  tion.  The  prospect  of  a  Russo-French  alliance 
superstition  of  the  p€K>ple,  was  the  appearance  faded  from  the  range  of  probabilities.  In  the 
of  a  white  dove  hovering  over  the  Ozar  at  the  Balkan  lands  the  influence  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
moment  of  the  coronation.  man  alliance,  at  least  among  the  governing 

The  festivities  which  followed  the  coronation  circles,  was  supreme.  The  Muscovite  war  party 
lasted  a  week.  The  spectacles  provided  for  the  in  Russia,  which  stood  nearest  to  Alexander 
people  embraced  the  national  drama,  military  III  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  showed  signs 
-pantomimes,  fairy  extravaganzas,  and  harle-  of  activity  and  influence  before  the  coronation, 
aninades,  performed  in  four  great  open-air  but  after  M.deGiers  had  tested  the  consistency 
theatres,  besides  oircua-feata  and  dispuiys  in  of  the  peace  league  the  chances  of  an  aggres- 
an  enormous  hippodrome,  and  a  great  variety  sive  policy  disappeared.  The  journey  of  Min- 
of  minor  shows.  The  m^iks  assembled  from  ister  de  Giers  to  the  European  capitals  was  in 
many  miles  around.  On  the  day  of  the  popu-  itself  an  indication  that  the  Ozar  refased  to  be 
lar  file  there  were  nearly  a  million  persons  on  ruled  by  his  Panslavistic  advisers,  and  desired 
the  grounds.  Baskets  of  meat-pies,  cakes,  and  to  cultivate  peaceful  relations  with  the  Central 
sweetmeats  were  distributed,  and  beer  was  European  powers.  M.  dt  Giers  arrived  in  Yi- 
senred  out  without  stint  About  400,000  peo-  enna  m  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  also  con- 
ple partook  of  the  lavish  feast  The  two  hun-  ferred  with  the  Gherman  Chancellor  at  Varzin. 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  An  imperial  message  to  M.  de  Giers  after  the 
Preobrajensky  Guard  by  Peter  the  Great  was  coronation  was  designed  to  allay  the  distrust 
made  the  occasion  of  a  grand  feast,  presided  of  European  governments.  ^^  The  great  glory 
over  by  the  Emperor,  at  which  the  two  oldest  and  power,^'  he  wrote,  ^*  which,  thanks  to 
regiments  of  the  Russian  army  which  compos^  Providence,  have  been  acquired  by  Russia,  the 
the  Guard,  deputations  from  all  the  other  regi-  extent  of  her  empire,  and  her  numerous  popn- 
ments,  and  the  select  society  of  Moscow  and  lation,  leave  no  room  for  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  visiting  guests  were  regaled  in  the  village  farther  conquests.  My  solicitude  is  exclusively 
of  Preobriuensk.  devoted  to  the  peaceable  development  of  the 

Although  the  glories  of  the  coronation  festi-  country  and  its  prosperity,  to  the  preservation 
▼al  were  designed  to  outshine  if  possible  the  of  its  ^iendly  relations  wiUi  the  powers  on  the 
display  and  munificence  of  former  occasions  of  basis  of  existing  treaties,  and  to  the  miunte- 
the^  kind,  the  essential  character  of  the  great  nance  of  the  dignity  of  the  empire."  In  an- 
national  feast  was  lacking.  The  citizens  of  the  other  circular  the  Czar  expreseea  appreciation 
loyal  city  and  the  faithful  Muscovite  peasantry  of  the  representation  of  foreign  powers  at  the 
were  not  wanting  in  devotion,  bat  their  enthu-  coronation  as  "fresh  pledges  of  concord  which 
siasm  was  chilled  by  the  precautions  which  agree  with  his  own  pacific  intentions."  The 
were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  Panslavist  party  did  not  cease  their  efifbrts  in 
the  Czar.  Wherever  the  imperial  dor^tf  passed  the  Balkan  lands,  but  they  met  with  no  popn- 
a  wide  space  was  cleared  by  the  military.  The  lar  response.  The  question  of  the  union  of 
migiks  were  forbidden  to  toss  their  caps  in  Eastern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria  was  agitated, 
the  air,  lest  they  should  contain  bombs.  Every  Later  in  the  year  the  Bulgarians  themselves 
one  felt  the  restraint  of  the  police  regulations,  evinced  impatience  at  the  interference  of  Rus- 
which  spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  occanon.  sia  in  their  affairs,  and  administered  a  severe 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  riot  or  rebuff  Panslavistic  agitations  are  awkward 
disturbance  in  Moscow.  It  was  mtended  to  for  the  Russian  Government,  for  domestic  rea- 
have  the  return  of  the  Ozar  to  St  Petersburg  sons,  since  the  confirmation  of  the  autocratic 
celebrated  by  an  illumination  and  popular  fes-  principle,  because  the  Russian  people  in  asking 
tivities,  but  the  plan  was  abandonea  and  all  for  political  freedom  are  apt  to  cast  up  to  the 
demonstrations  interdicted.  A  report  of  the  Ozar  and  his  Gk>vemment  the  constitutions  to 
death  of  the  German  Emperor  was  fabricated,  which  they  have  helped  the  Servians  and  the 
to  excuse  the  omission  of  the  projected  state  Bulgarians.  The  visits  of  King  Carol  of  Ron- 
entry.  A  demonstration  of  disloyal  sentiment  mania,  King  Milan  of  Servia,  Prince  Alex- 
oocurred  on  the  evening  of  the  coronation,  ander  of  BiSgaria,  as  well  as  King  George  of 
when  an  immense  mob  of  workmen  ru^ed  Greece  and  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  to  Berlin 
VOL.  xxm.— 45    A 
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and  Vienna  were  a  counter-check  to  the  Pan-  port  was  met  by  a  reactionary  prolect  from 
slavistic  agitations  and  warlike  preparations  in  Count  Tolstoy,  and  then  the  whole  snbject  was 
Russia.  The  only  advantage  in  the  Orient  suffered  to  drop.  One  of  the  few  progressive 
f^ained  by  Russia  during  &e  year  was  the  measures  of  the  year  was  the  introduction  in 
recognition  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  Eilia  the  northwest  provinces  of  the  new  judicial 
branch  of  the  Danube  at  the  London  Confer-  system,  which  nas  been  in  operation  in  the 
ence,  which  point  was  gained  through  the  sup-  rest  of  Russia  for  twenty  years, 
port  afforded  by  the  English  Government.  The  Russian  press  was  shackled  in  1888  as 

Aslatie  Eipautra.— Checked  on  the  European  it  never  had  been  before.  The  papers  were 
side,  the  Russians  showed  the  more  activity  in  allowed  to  publish  neither  information  nor 
Asia.  The  new  commercial  route  across  the  comments  on  important  events,  several  in- 
Hyrcanian  steppe  from  the  Caspian  to  Kun-  flnential  papers  were  suppressed,  and  others 
sn'sd,  is  still  more  important  as  a  military  route,  ceased  their  issues.  Political  thought  and 
The  preoccupation  of  England  with  Egypt  party  life  were  thus  crushed  out  to  a  great 
offered  the  opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  extent,  and  society  was  pervaded  by  dread, 
the  oasis  of  Merv,  an  act  which  was  only  de-  gloom,  and  uncertainty.  The  Liberal  party, 
layed  because  the  late  British  Government  which  is  far  more  numerous  than  the  Con- 
was  prepared  to  make  it  a  caiU9  belli.  The  servative,  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
way  was  made  smooth  by  the  Merv  Turkomans  more  numerous  one  demands  simply  politi- 
themselves,  who  were  prompted  to  send  a  cal  freedom  and  the  introduction  of  repre- 
deputation  to  Gen.  Tchemaieff,  begging  that  sentative  institutions.  The  other  group,  died, 
a  Russian  governor  be  appointed  over  them,  ps  Friends  of  the  People,  think  that  education 
the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  constant  qoar-  and  the  improvement  of  the  economical 
rels  between  factions  among  the  tribes.  condition  of   the  people  should    go   before. 

iBtenal  PMIttcib— The  coronation  was  looked  The  Conservatives  are  also  divided.  Tlie 
forward  to  by  the  upholders  of  the  autocratic  bulk  of  the  party  follow  Katkoff  as  their 
principle  as  a  token  of  the  resurgent  power  ioumalistio  exponent,  and  have  for  political 
and  glory  of  the  czardom — a  signal  for  a  leaders  Coant  Tolstoy,  the  Ministers  of  In- 
triumphant  outburst  of  loyalty,  temporarily  struction  and  Justice,  and  Procurator  Pobo- 
eclipsed  by  revolutionary  delusions,  i^ot  less  donostzeff,  and  thus  control  the  policy  of  the 
disappointed  than  they  were  the  party,  com-    Government.    The  other  group  is  the  Slavo- 

f>osea  of  the  bulk  of  the  educated  class,  who  phile  party,  led  by  Aksakoff,  which  has  a 
ong  for  the  beginning  of  constitutional  life  in  strong  democratic  tendency,  and  wishes  to  re- 
Russia.  The  most  ominous  and  disturbing  turn  to  the  conditions  existing  before  Peter 
sign  in  the  Nihilistic  developments  is  the  ma-  the  Great,  and  extirpate  European  ^*  oiviliza- 
licious  satisfaction  with  which  the  majority    tion "  and  liberalism. 

of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  regard  the  Agrarian  HeaswMi^ — ^Many  concluded  from 
acts  of  the  terrorists.  It  was  confidently  ex-  words  uttered  by  the  Czar  at  Moscow  that  the 
pected  that  the  Emperor  woold  signalize  the  noble  class  would  be  taken  into  special  favor, 
formal  inauguration  of  his  reign  by  proclaim-  a  policy  advocated  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
ing  the  liberties  which  his  father  had  made  up  terior.  Tet  the  predilection  of  the  Czar  for 
his  mind  to  grant.  Even  in  Moscow,  the  the  peasant  class  was  evinced  by  fredi  enaot- 
stronghold  of  autocracy,  the  Czar  was  greeted  ments  for  their  benefit.  The  fidelity  of  the 
with  an  expression  of  the  universal  desire  in  peasantry  is  the  surest  prop  of  the  autocracy, 
the  address  of  the  mayor.  Prof.  Tchicherin,  while  the  revolutionary  and  opposition  parties 
who  boldly  called  upon  him  to  admit  the  are  recruited  exclasirely  from  the  nobility  and 
people  to  participation  in  the  work  of  govern-  other  educated  classes.  The  redemption  pay- 
ment. A  manifesto  was  issued  granting  am-  ments  which  have  weighed  down  the  liberated 
nesty  to  criminals  of  various  classes,  bat  not  peasants  since  the  abolition  of  serfage  were 
to  Nihilist  convicts.  Polish  exiles  who  had  reduced.  The  poll-tax  was  partially  removed. 
not  seen  their  homes  for  twenty  years  were  Another  measure  intended  for  the  improve- 
given  permission  to  return  under  police  sur-  ment  of  their  circumstances  was  the  creation 
veillance.    Taxes  which  people  were  unable    of  a  state  land-bank. 

to  pay  were  remitted.  But  in  the  manifesto  CoauMicial  Psttcy* — Schemes  of  ambition  or 
there  was  no  inkling  or  promise  of  a  charter  improvement  are  a  necessity  to  the  enthusias- 
of  political  liberties.  The  peasantry,  who  have  tic  and  visionary  Russian  mind.  Since  tihe 
been  encouraged  to  expect  special  favor  and  extension  of  Russian  influence  and  power  to 
protection,  were  also  grievously  disappointed  the  southwest  was  effectually  resisted  by  the 
when  the  Czar,  in  answer  to  a  deputation,  de-  German  powers,  attention  was  directed  to  ex- 
clared  that  there  would  be  no  further  derange-  pansion  in  Asia,  to  which  the  present  English 
ment  of  the  vested  rights  of  property  for  the  Government  opposes  no  decided  objectiona. 
benefit  of  the  peasant.  Thefateofthe  Kacanoff  The  extension  of  Russian  manufactures  is  a 
Commission,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  correlative  of  Asiatic  o^onquest.  The  Govem- 
of  local  self-government  and  other  important  ment  was  the  more  inclined  to  favor  the  idea 
reforms,  indicates  the  reluctance  of  Alexander  of  encouraging  industry  and  commerce,  beoause 
III  to  inaugurate  political  ^forms.    Their  re-    the  promises  held  out  to  the  peasantry  of  im- 
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proving  their  condition  were  doomed  to  disap-  which  the  datj  could  he  increaBed,  to  suit  the 
pointment  The  merchants  and  roannfactnrera  varions  clamoring  interests,  without  hindering 
were  called  upon  to  contribute  heavily  to  t^e  other  industries  bj  enhancing  the  cost  of  ma- 
hopeless  attempt  to  lift  up  the  agriculturid  terials  or  implements.  A  duty  on  coed  was  no 
class  to  a  satisfactory  economical  condition,  sooner  imposed,  than  it  was  found  to  act  in 
To  take  the  place  of  the  remitted  arrears  of  this  way,  and  was  again  removed.  While  atten- 
taxes  and  the  abolished  poll-tax,  an  impost  of  tion  was  directed  to  the  East  as  the  proper 
3  per  cent,  on  the  net  income  of  all  commer-  field  for  Russian  trade,  the  notion  of  ousting 
cial  concerns  was  proposed,  whereas  hitherto  the  Austrians  from  the  Bulgarian  market  was 
the  only  special  tax  resting  upon  them  was  the  entertained,  although  Austrian  trade  there  is 
annual  fee  for  their  guild  papers,  or  trading  more  than  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of 
license.  This  proposition,  coming  at  the  time  Russia.  A  lower  tariff  for  Russian  products 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  caused  partly  by  the  entering  Bulgaria,  and  other  privileges  were 
depreciation  of  the  paper  ruble,  prompted  the  obtained.  A  line  of  steamers  was  started  by 
mercantile  class  to  demand  that  a  separate  Prince  Gagarine  to  ply  between  the  Black 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Manu&ctures  be  Sea  and  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Danube.  Po- 
created,  to  look  after  their  interests,  instead  litical  motives  and  military  concomitants  are 
of  trusting  them  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  frequently  connected  with  Rnsoan  commer- 
whose  chief  concern  is  to  fill  the  coffers  of  cial  schemes.  This  steamship  company,  which 
the  state.  They  had  a  candidate  ready  in  is  subsidized  by  the  Grovemment,  has  permis- 
Gen.  Ignatieff,  who,  when  Minister  of  the  In-  sion  to  take  its  officers  and  physicians  from 
terior,  set  on  foot  the  movement  for  the  en-  the  imperial  navy.  A  volunteer  fieet  of 
couragement  of  the  national  industries.  Un-  cruisers  has  lately  been  established,  which  in 
der  his  protection  members  of  the  Panslavist  time  of  peace  are  to  carry  on  trade  between 
party  started  an  association  for  the  advance-  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ports  of  the  Orient, 
ment  of  national  labor  and  industry,  with  The  way  in  which  the  Russian  Government 
local  councils  all  over  the  country,  sending  can  best  further  the  commerce  between  Oen- 
delegates  to  a  general  coundl,  which  assem-  tral  Russia  and  Asia  is  by  improving  the 
bled  in  the  capital.  After  his  retirement  from  means  of  communication.  The  withdrawal  in 
office,  Oount  Ignatieff  was  elected  president  of  1868  of  the  right  of  free  transit  across  the  Oau- 
this  industrial  association.  A  fever  of  com-  casus,  will  have  the  effect  of  excluding  some 
mercial  enterprise  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  foreign  goods  from  Persia,  but  it  was  scarcely 
two  past.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  needed,  since  Russian  products  command  the 
of  Moscow  have  insisted  on  the  recognition  marketl  The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
of  the  destiny  of  Russia  as  a  manufacturing  Russian  trade  are  little  known.  The  transac- 
country.  A  great  industrial  exhibition  was  tions  at  the  annual  fair  of  Nyni-Novgorod 
held  at  Moscow  in  1882,  followed  by  a  series  have  declined  since  the  development  of  Rus- 
of  exhibitions  in  many  other  places.  While  sian  manufacturing  industry.  While  the  aver- 
American  and  Indian  competition  is  likely  to  age  number  of  anuual  visitors  since  1869  was 
deprive  Russia  of  her  importance  as  the  gran-  250,000,  the  number  in  1882  was  only  180,- 
ary  of  Europe,  the  young  industries  of  Mos-  000.  The  fair  of  1883  was  particularly  un- 
cow  and  Central  Russia  are  capable  of  in-  satisfactory.  Gen.  Tchemaiefi,  the  Governor- 
definite  expansion,  because  with  the  Volga  and  General  of  Turkistan,  has  established  a  new 
Caspian  route  they  possess  the  key  to  the  trade  route  to  Turkistan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva, 
trade  of  all  Central  Asia.  The  first  stimulus  Two  principal  caravan  routes  have  heretofore 
to  industrial  production  on  a  large  scale  was  been  used  to  communicato  with  Russian  Cen- 
given  when  English  manufactures  began  to  be  tral  Asia  and  the  khanates.  The  eastern 
imported  into  Persia  through  India.  Moscow,  routo,  2,700  miles  long,  starts  at  Ekaterinen- 
where  the  capital  and  the  intolligenoe  existed,  burg,  traverses  southwest  Siberia  to  Omsk,  fol- 
became  the  manufacturing  center.  The  Rus-  lows  in  a  southeast  direction  the  right  bank  of 
sians  have  traded  with  the  Asiatics  for  oen-  the  Irtish  to  Semipalatinsk,  and  thence  by  a 
turies,  and  consequently  best  understand  how  long  bend  reaches  Chemkent,  lying  directly 
to  suit  their  requirements,  besides  possessing  southwest.  The  western  and  more  frequented 
the  readiest  means  of  access  and  political  con-  route,  though  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
trol  and  preponderance.  For  these  reasons  a  from  robbers,  goes  from  Orenburg  through 
renewal  of  Russian  activity  in  Asia  suggests  Orsk  to  Eazalinsk  on  the  Syr  Daria,  and  fol- 
the  development  of  the  manufacturing  inter-  lows  the  right  bank  to  Chemkent  and  Tash- 
ests.  The  new  German  tariff,  and  more  re-  kend.  The  Journey  requires  about  112  days, 
cently  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Rus-  The  new  routo  is  only  800  miles  long,  and  will 
sian  raw  spirits  through  Germany  to  Spain,  take  not  more  than  83  days.  It  starts  at  the 
which  Prince  Bismarck  inserted  in  the  new  Mertvi,  or  Dead  Bay,  on  the  Caspian,  opposite 
HispanO'German  commercial  treaty,  impelled  Astrakhan,  and  crosses  the  Ust  Yurt  Steppe  to 
the  industrialists  to  call  for  fresh  prol'OCtive  Knngrad,  at  the  delta  of  the  Oxus,  whence  the 
and  retaliatory  measures.  But  the  Russian  journey  is  made  by  water  to  Charjui  or  Ilchig. 
tariff  is  cdready  so  highly  protective  that  the  The  routo  across  the  plateau  has  the  ad  van- 
Government  could  find  hardly  any  article  on  tage  over  the  Orenbu^  routo  of  a  firm  soil, 
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which  permits  of  wa^o  transporti  without  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  were  pardoned.  The  ya- 

tramway  projected  bj  Gen.  Tchemaieff,  and  cant  sees  were  filled,  the  seminaries  placed  under 

that  of  abundant  and  succulent  grass  at  oer-  the  control  of  the  bishops,  sermons  and  pasto- 

tain  seasons,  but  the  disadvantage  of  preca-  rals  were  exempted  from  censorship,  and  the 

rious  wells  of  brackish  water.    This  does  not  rights  of  the  biskope  enlarged  in  other  req)ects. 

apply  to  the  last  third  of  the  road,  which  In  return,  the  Vatican  promised  to  bind  the 

passes  through  a  part  of  the  oasis  of  Khiva,  clergy  to  a  loy^  demeanor,  to  secure  the 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  search  for  a  state  interests  of  Bussia,  and  to  have  Russian 

direct  route  to  Oentral  Asia,  was  the  improve-  taught  in  the  seminaries.    The  language  of  tlie 

ment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  pulpit  is  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the  par- 

Formerly  navigation  was  retarded  by  the  want  ishioners.    A  Polish  Catholic,  Gen.  Gurko,  was 

of  coal,  but  an  excellent  fuel  has  been  found  in  appointed  Governor-General  of  Poland, 

the  refose  of  petroleum-refineries.  RasrilcatlaB  if  the    ficnun   nrtTtoMSt — ^The 

BeDglsii  Legifilatieib — A  relaxation  of  the  de-  confirmation  of  the  autocratic  system,  and  the 
crees  agunst  the  Baskolniks,  or  sectaries,  con-  adoption  of  a  stationary  internal  policy,  con- 
trasts with  the  general  reactionary  tendency  tributed  not  less  than  the  anti-Bussian  politi- 
of  the  Emperor  s  policy.-  He  has  need  of  cal  combinations  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  the 
the  good- will  of  this  great  class,  powerful  in  eclipse  of  Bnssian  influence  and  the  Panalavis- 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers,  which  has  tic  idea  among  the  South  Slavs,  and  left  the 
flourished  under  persecution.  While  numbers  Balkan  Peninsula  open  to  the  intellectual  activ- 
of  Old  Believers  have  embraced  the  Orthodox  ity  and  commercial  facilities  of  the  Germans, 
creed,  the  partly  or  wholly  rationalistic  sects  Within  the  confines  of  the  Bnssian  Empire 
have  gained  thousands  of  recruits  annually  under  Alexander  III,  Muscovite  ideas  have 
among  tJie  peasantry.  The  present  number  of  every  chance  of  prevailing  in  the  conflict  be- 
dissenters  IS  estimated  at  12,000,000.  The  tween  Teutonic  and  Slav  civilization.  German 
ofiScial  estimates  divide  them  into  8,000,000  placemen,  of  the  class  which  since  Peter  the 
with  priests,  8,000,000  without  priests,  about  Great  has  battened  in  the  public  service,  and 
1,000,000  Spiritual  Christians,  and  65,000  en-  with  arrogant  pride  developed  an  oppressive 
thusiasts.  The  latter  category,  comprising  the  and  iJien  method  of  government,  have  made 
Chlistli,  or  flagellants,  the  Skopze,  or  eunuch  way  for  Bussians  who  understand  the  people 
sect,  etc.,  is  on  the  decliue.  The  *^ heretics"  and  can  talk  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
possess  a  rich  literature.  Education  among  The  Bussification  of  the  Baltic  provinces  pre- 
them  is  almost  universal.  The  tendency  of  the  sents  practical  problems  which  are  diflScult  of 
priestless  sects  is  toward  rationalism  and  indif-  solution.  The  autonomous  institutions  of  this 
ferentism  in  religious  belief.  This  makes  them  German  corner  of  Busua  work  well,  and  dis- 
cting the  more  earnestly  to  the  principle  of  in-  closed  few  abuses  to  the  commission  appointed 
tellectual  liberty  and  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  to  examine  into  them.  The  agrarian  question 
Slav  democracy,  corrupted  through  Tartar  is  a  still  more  deUcate  one.  Any  measure  to 
rule  and  aristocratic  institutions  imported  from  relieve  the  Esth  and  Lett  peasantry  from  their 
Europe.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a  power  economical  subjugation  would  be  a  weapon  in 
in  the  state  which  can  not  be  won  over  to  the  the  hands  of  the  Socialists.  The  agitation  in 
support  of  the  existing  order,  aud  which  has  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  continued 
many  points  of  contact  with  Nihilism.  The  through  1888,  and  in  some  places  degenerated 
Mennonites,  who  refuse  to  perform  military  into  agrarian  murder  and  arson.  One  symptom 
service,  are  forced  to  emigrate.  The  Elian  of  of  the  movement  is  the  wholesale  conversion 
Bokhara  has  declined  to  allow  them  to  settle  of  the  peasantry  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
in  his  territory.  Small  colonies  went  to  China  Greek  Catholic  confession.  The  course  of  the 
and  other  parts  of  Asia  during  the  year.  Government  authorities  would  be  simpler  if  the 

Of  a  progressive  nature  also  were  measures  disaffected  people  were  Muscovites,  but  they 
taken  to  conciliate  the  Poles,  especially  the  hesitate  to  aid  and  countenance  the  national 
arrangement  of  a  97kk2tMoie«n^t  with  the  Yati-  Buthenian  movement,  which  was  formerly 
can.  The  terms  of  a  convention  were  settled  rigorously  suppressed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
with  the  Curia  in  the  early  part  of  1888.  The  German  barons.  Here,  as  in  Austria,  the  con- 
subject  was  first  broached  in  1880  by  M.  d*Ou-  flict  of  nationalities  takes  the  form  of  a  battle  of 
bril,  then  embassador  at  Vienna,  who  dis-  languages.  The  Little  Bussian  language  is  a 
cussed  it  with  Cardinal  Jacobini,  Papal  nun-  pure  Slavic  idiom,  while  the  Muscovite  dialect, 
010  to  that  court.  The  n^otiations  were  con-  which  has  been  imposed  by  the  power  of  the 
tinned  by  M.  Mossoloff,  Director  of  Foreign  autocracy  upon  the  Western  Slavs,  is  the  prod- 
Creeds,  but  were  interrupted  in  consequence  net  resulting  from  the  imposition  in  former 
of  the  murder  of  the  Czar.  The  Bussian  Gov-  centuries  of  the  Bussian  language  upon  the 
emment  expressed  a  desire  to  terminate  the  Finno-Tartar  population  of  Great  Bussia.* 
period  of  ecelesiastioal  pressure  by  a  practical      ^^^  ^ ;; ^  ,  ,^    , — T — : TT;;: — 77" 

•^          -         "        *^              -  •  Nestor,  who  wrote  in  the  eloTonth  centozr,  dlsttDgatsfaes 


arrangement,  withont  going  into  qnei^ons  of  ft;¥S^.'S:,::^i*JSrt»MM^^:*^"Sr.^ 

Snnciple.     The    details  were  arranged  by  M.  people  of  KIot.     Olearlns,  »  Oerm«n  tnveler,  who  wrote 

[oMofoff  and  M  de  Giers  at  the  Vafowi.    The  LlLST.ir«5(.IS',:Si".?S?rd*^M^SJ^%^. 

exiled  JDlsnops  of  Wllna  and  Jltomir  and  the  FinnWi.  Hie  Abb«  Chappe  found  the  tame  ndical  difference 
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Iq  1859  permission  for  the  literary  use  of  of  laying  the  mine  nnder  the  Little  Garden 

LittleBussian  was  granted.  A  loxuriant  growth  street,  made  a  noteworthy  declaration  of  the 

of  literature  in  the  anoient  tongae  and  an  aims  and  principles  of  the  Party  of  Terror, 

enthusiastic  revival  of  philological  studies  re-  which  were  not  to  overthrow  all  authority,  hut 

suited.    This  movement  was  hemmed,  hut  not  to  estahlish  a  just  system  of  administration, 

checked,  hy  the  recall  of  the  permission  in  Tlie  seventeen  prisoners  belonged  to  all  ranks 

1876.    The  idiom,  banished  from  the  church,  of  society,  from  the  peasantry  to  the  nobility, 

the  school,  the  theatre,  and  the  book- shop,  and  All  but  one  were  convicted,  and  six  of  them 

persecuted  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  took  refiige  sentenced  to  death,  including  Bogdanovich, 

m  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Austrian  prov-  Telahoff,  who  was  implicated  in  the  attempt 

inoe  of  Qalicia.    Among  the  Ruthenians  of  to  blow  up  the  imperial  train  at  Alezandroff- 

Oalicia  the  Russians  set  agencies  to  work  to  sky  in  1879,  and  Gracheffsky,  who  was  charged 

encourage  the  national  sentiment  which  they  with  being  one  of  the  assassins  of  Alexander 

endeavor  to  crush  out  in  Esthonia  and  Li-  IL    Soon  after  the  trial  a  number  of  officers 

vonia.  of  the  army  were  said  to  have  been  arrested. 

Edacitltul  Meanifs^ — ^The  reform  of  nniver-  At  the  very  end  of  the  year,  Iieut.-OoL  Sudei- 

sity  education  is  nnder   consideration.    The  kin,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  gendarmerie,  the 

indications  are  that  the  changes  will  be  reac-  most  efficient  officer  engaged  in  the  detective 

tionary.    It  is  proposed  to  reintroduce  bodily  work  against  the  Nihilists,  was  murdered  by 

Eunishment  in  the  gymnasia.     An  order  of  sul>ordinates,  who  enticed  him  into  an  empty 

^elyanofF,  issued  in  1882,  allows  students  to  building,  on  the  pretext  of  arresting  a  female 

he  transferred  from  one  university  to  another  Nihilist    The  perpetrator  was  Degajeff^  tUioi 

at  the  discretion  of  the  curators.    The  ecole-  Jablonsky,  formerly  a  captain  on  the  artillery 

siastical  censorship  over  scientifio  hooks  has  staff,  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  mem- 

oeased,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  censors  is  her  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  em- 

contined  to  political  works.    The  universities  ployed  by  Sudeikin  as  a  spy. 

fave  the  authorities  much  trouble  in  the  spring.  latl-SMitlie  IMstiriaBMi.  —  Spasmodic  out- 
'irst  occurred  an  outbreak  of  the  students  at  breaks  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  occurred  during 
Nova  Alexandria,  on  the  Polish  border,  result^  the  year,  and  serious  disturbances  in  Ekate- 
ing  in  the  closing  of  the  college  and  the  ex-  rinoslav,  the  district  of  Southern  Russia  which 
pulsion  of  148  students.  Subsequently  the  is  most  notorious  for  such  excesses.  In  May 
students  at  Kazan  revolted  against  the  uni-  occurred  anti-Semitic  disturbances  in  Rostov, 
versity  authorities,  and  then  those  at  St.  Pe-  where  one  hundred  and  thirty  houses  were 
tersburg.  wrecked  by  rioters,  fifteen  of  whom  were  shot 
HiUnnk — Numerous  arrests,  made  under  the  down  by  the  police.  In  July  the  Jewish  burial- 
administration  of  Oount  Tolstoy,  reduced  the  ground  at  Ostrog  was  violated  and  the  attend- 
number  of  daring  and  desperate  conspirators,  ants  murdered.  In  August  grievous  excesses 
The  coronation  passed  off  witibont  any  terror-  were  committed  in  Ek^rinoslav.  They  be- 
istic  act,  though  various  plots  were  frustrated  gan  on  the  2d  with  the  destruction  of  the 
by  the  police,  to  whose  vigilance  it  was  due  that,  shop  of  a  Jewish  merchant  who  struck  a  peas- 
for  a  long  time  after,  no  political  crime  oo-  ant-woman.  The  riot  then  took  the  usual 
curred.  Tet  the  issue  of  proclamations  from  course.  The  mob  broke  into  one  house  after 
the  secret  press  showed  the  vitslity  of  the  another,  and  with  knives  and  hammers  demol- 
revolutionary  party,  and  hy  many  evidences,  ished  everything.  The  Jews  who  did  not  es- 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public  as  far  cape  in  time  to  the  woods  were  heaten  and 
as  possible,  the  Government  perceived  that  it  maltreated.  Some  of  them  died  of  their  in- 
was  not  less  numerous  or  dangerous  than  be-  juries.  The  military  arrived  immediately  and 
fore.  Arrests  were  made  in  great  numhers,  fired  into  the  moh,  killing  fourteen  and  wound- 
particularly  among  the  students.  The  old  pre-  ing  twenty-eight,  but  without  stopping  the 
fecture  of  police  was  re-established.  The  Holy  work  of  demolition.  This  distnrhanoe  in  Eka- 
Leagne,  formed  to  combat  the  Nihilists  hy  terinoslav  was  characterized  hy  a  new  and  por- 
means  of  their  own  system  of  secret  organiza-  teutons  feature.  The  Jews  were  not  the  only 
tion,  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Government,  objects  of  the  rage  of  the  mob,  hut  the  houses 
and  accomplished  no  results  of  importance,  of  Christians  were  attacked  as  well^  indicating 
In  April  a  great  Nihilist  trial  took  place  at  St.  the  prevalence  of  communistic  sentiments,  and 
Petersburg.    Bogdanovich,  who  was  accused  the  dangerous  discontent  caused  by  the  eco- 

--— — — — 7Tr~:: — ~: — : — i^ tt, r"  nomic  distress  which  exists  in  many  parts  of 

^SSS:Lt^tSr'^rS^^!^::SrB^^^S^St^^  KumU,  p«tiouUrly  fa.  the  sonth.    In  Wem- 

tag  on  to  um  fMten  goTenim«Dt8,  wbw«  fiiiniBh,  wtth  only  her  a  not,  in  which  Jewish  dram-sbops  ana 

u  •dmixture  of  8i.vfe  word.,  i«  tpokra ;  wuie.  In  tho  w«ti.  houses,  and  houses  of  Christians  as  well  were 

0ro  tnd  Bortheni  pftrta  of  th«  Mono  regfon, ih«  lower  chMM  ""»*^"»  €»««  mw«b«jo  ve  v/u*wi»im»  i»  « «««,      v^ ^ 

•tui  ipMk  ft  eompooad  bngiuffo.  Tb»  nombor  of  BtoTiflod  plundered,  broke  out  m  Krivorog,  a  town  m 

'^V*^iiJ^.2^?P•"^°"*•!?.••**™^•*1!*'^'^^^^  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav. 

only  15,000,000  pore  Bomo-SIats.    After  the  time  of  Peter  a°  t«_,;„i,     ^»-v«.--,:-«i«,-.     •«.<^^;i<wi    y*««-   "K«. 

the  Or^rt,  the  Goveranient  begnn  to  oonoeid  and  deny  ^  A   Jewwh    commission,    presided    oyer   by 

the  AftiAttooriffnoftheGrentBnMiasn.  A  protett  of  OMh-  Count  Pahleu,  formerly  MlnlBter  of  Justice, 

5lSl£t2rL'S?2S',S&^rS?^"?i?^i!X^'iS!  P«>PO'*d  in  their  report  methods  tor  abating 

nttion  of  their  aofinign.*'  the  evil  practices  to  which  the  Jews  are  ad- 
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dieted.    Chief  of  these  are  smuggling  at  the  complaint  is  the  avoidance  of  military  service. 

(German  iand  Austrian  frontiers,  and  the  abuses  The  greater  portion  of  Jewish  conscripts  are 

connected  with  the  liquor-traffic.    They^  are  detailed  as  musicians  or  attached  to  the  depart- 

accused  of  seducing  the  peasantrj  to  drink,  ments.    Extremelj  few  distinguish  themselves 

and  getting  awaj  their  earnings.     A  third  by  bravery,  or  rise  to  the  grade  of  officer. 

S 

SALTIDOB,  a  republic  of  Oentral  America.  200;  indigo,  1,470,000  pounds,  worth  $1,470,- 

Area,  18,720  square  kilometres;   population,  200;    bar  silver,  $106,440;   sugar,  8,493,000 

954,785.    The  President  is  Dr.  R.  Zaldivar  y  pounds,  worth  $104,800;  specie,  $55,684;  Pe- 

Lazo  (elected  in  Hay,  1876).    The  Cabinet  is  ruvian  balsam,  hides  and  slona,  etc. 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign       By  decree  of  Sept.  21, 1888,  the  Government 

Affairs  and  Justice,  Sefior  S.  Gallegos;  War  of  Salvador,  desirous  of  stimulating  foreign 

and  Finance,  P.  Melendez ;  Public  Instruction,  trade,  decided  that,  dating  from  October  Ist  in 

D.  Lopez.    The  President  of  the  Senate  was  J.  the  same  year,  the  import  duty  on  all  goods 

Moreno,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  J.  should  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  that,  dating 

Avila.    Capital,  San  Salvador.  from  Jan.  1,  1884,  a  further  duty  reduction  of 

nuuMe* — ^The  revenue  in  1881  was  $3,952,-  10  per  cent,  should  be  made. 
000;  the  outlay,  $8,827,000.  SALVITION  lEHT,  a  religious  band,  claiming 

In  the  budget  for  1882  the  revenue  and  ex-  to  be  converted  men  and  women,  who  are  or- 

penditure  were  estimated  as  follow :  ganized  somewhat  in  military  fashion ;   Uieir 

XMCOMK.  purpose  being  to  make  all  men  listen  to  the 

Fromcattomt $1,947,000  claims  which  God  has  upou  their  time  and ser- 

flgJiVSi^^'**'"^"''^^':;::  *:*::*:::::     *toooo  vioe^and  compel  them  to  yleW  him  his  due, 

PMt-Offioe iiDd  teUgrapbi '.'..'.'.'.  82^000  The  Army  was  originated  in  London,  England, 

Bundry  lumi  of  revenue ^18,000  in  the  year  1866,  by  the  Rev.  William  Booth, 

Xotoi $8,052,000  ^^  present  general-in-chief.    He  was  brought 

*   *  *  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  converted  among 

ciYii-Mat  of  Preeident $15,000  **»«  Methodists,  and  afterward  became  a  travel- 

AMembhr 2s,ooo  ing  preacher  among  them,  and  labored  as  such 

Sj2±n?r^:::::-.:::-.:::::::::::-.::::    ^^  «",  "ei.  ''>'»  ^e  g«Te  hin.«if  np,  with  hi. 

theiDterior 66,000  Wife  (who  IS  the  author  of  Several  works),  to 

••  J5^jJ°JJ*^" iillSo  ®^*"^?®^^<5  work.    They  were  eminently  snc- 

Army 7f!?!?*.*?f.^?'//////.**'.V..V.'.',     Iwlooo  cessful,  and    thousands  were   added  to  the 

PublfcWwlM.^^.;^^. !!;...*.*.'.*;.'.'.'.'.'.'!.**!. .*..*!     S66,ooo  churches,    in  1865  Mr.  Booth  was  led  to  the 

B?b2d^to i^i;,Miai-.iii^^  W  ««rt  of  London,  where  the  ignorance  and  vice 

pnet^Offloe  and  telegraphs 88,000  were  appalling,  and  here  he  gave  hmiself  to  the 

xS^saUncioiii^ue;/::;;:.:::::::::::^      z^Z  work o/ making  these  peonie  hear  a^^ 

Other  expenditure.. !T.... i,807looo  of  God  and  salvation.    The  Salvation  Army 

—  — —  is  the  result.    He  set  out  with  the  purpose  of 

^^^ $8,827,000  getting  his  apostles  of  salvation  out  of  the  gin- 

The  national  debt  amounted,  on  Oct  1, 1881,  mills.    How  far  he  has  succeeded,  this  won- 

to  $566,505 ;  the  floating  debt,  $1,668,124.  derful  Army  is  his  witness. 

BaHroiMb. — ^The  first  line  of  railway,  between       The  present  name  was  adopted  when,  after 

Acigutla  and  Sonsonate,  went  into  operation  eleven  years  of  deliverance  to  captive  sinners, 

in  Julj,  1882 ;  the  line  between  Sonsonate  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  virtually  an  army 

Santa  Ana  (La  Libertad,  the  port)  is  being  of  salvation,  since  which  epoch  it  has  made  its 

built    Engineers  are  surveying  the  line  for  the  most  rapid  advances.    It  has  made  greater 

railroad  from  La  Libertad  to  San  Salvador,  progress  than  any  other  religious  movement 

which  is  about  to  be  constructed  by  English  since  the  Lutheran  reformation.    It  numbers 

capitalists  under  a  concession  from  the  state.  500  corps  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 

Ncgraphs. — There  were  in  operation,  in  1881,  reaches  millions  of   people  by  its  out-door 

about  2,100  miles  of  wire,  toe  service  being  marches  and  meetings.    It  has  divisions  and 

carried  on  in  48  offices.    Number  of  telegrams  divisional  headquarters  in  Sweden,  Switzer- 

sent  in  the  same  year,  188,869;  88,894  were  land,  France,  Germany,  Africa,  India,  Aus- 

private  dispatches  and  54,975  Government  tralia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  the  United 

CMUMTcet — ^There  entered  the  ports  of  Salva-  States.    Sixteen  weekly  papers,  each  known 

dor,  in  1881,  altogether  884  vessels,  of  an  ag-  as  ^*  The  War-Cry,"  are  published  in  these  dif- 

gregate  tonnage  of  418,988,  245  being  steamers,  ferent  countries.    Their  aggregate  circulation 

including  eleven  men-of-war.  is  26,000,000  copies  a  year. 

The  imports  in  1881  were  valued  at  $2,705,-        The  movement  reached  America  in  1880. 

410,  the  exports  at  $4,902,486.  Commissioner  Roilton  and   seven  Hallelujah 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  in  1881  lasses  were  the  first  contingent.    After  a  time 

were  coffee,  1,940,000  pounds,  wortii  $2,909,-  Roilton  was  recalled,  and  Major  Thomas  £. 
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Moore  was  sent  oat  to  take  oommand.    After  The  Salvation  Armj  has  a  regular  s^rstem  of 

severe  fighting  and  persistent  efforts,  it  mus-  government,  and  from  one  central  head  its  an- 

tered  five  corps  and  eleven  officers  in  1882.  thority  reaches  throngh  the  varied  grades  of 

Since  then  its  prospects  have  brightened  con-  office,  controlling  and  directing  all.    It  is  at 

tinnallj.    At  present  there  are  75  corps  and  once  the  most  aggressive  and  the  most  success- 

160  officers.  Of  these,  onlj  eleven  are  English ;  ful  missionary  organization  in  the  world, 

the  rest  are  the  product  of  the  soil.    It  is  op-  The  Army  has  no  political  character  or  aim?, 

erating  in  more  than  thirty  towns  and  cities  of  It  teaches  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect 

the  Dominion  of  Oanada,  and  in  the  chief  cities  for  their  administrators.    Its  great  basinets  is 

of  fourteen  States  of  the  Union.   This  does  not  to  bring  men  to  God,  that  is,  to  fUl  that  is  good 

include  Oalifomia,  which  is  a  separate  com-  and  virtuous.    It  is  an  uncompromising  enemy 

mand.    The  American  headquarters  are  at  the  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink,  and  every  form  of 

Lyceum,  Washington  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ruinous  self-indulgence. 

M^jor  Moore  is  on  the  wing  most  of  his  time,  As  its  object  is  to  conquer  sin,  and  not  to 

in  Oanada  and  the  States,  visiting  the  various  capture  the  righteous,  it  openly  avows  its  ob- 

oorps,  dedicating  barracks,  presenting  colors,  jection  to  receiving  ohuroh-members  into  its 

and  directing  affairs  generally,  besides  writing  ranks.     It  prefers  the  uncared-for ;  hence  it 

for  the  "  War-Ory."  seeks  to  operate  more  especially  upon  the  great 

It  appears  from  their  official  organ  that  the  mass  of  mdiflference  found  among  Catholics 
Army  have  been  subjected  to  more  arrests  and  and  Protestants  alike.  It  seeks  after  souls 
imprisonments  in  this  country  than  in  aU  other  abandoned  by  others,  those  whom  the  isolated 
countries  together.  The  ch&rge  on  the  police  forces  of  religion  have  not  reached,  adapting 
record  is  ^^  disorderly  conduct,"  for  marching  its  invitations  and  means  to  meet  their  tastes, 
in  the  streets.  Yet  they  are  defiant  in  prose-  and  attract  them  to  its  meetings, 
cutions,  claiming  that  ^*  God  has  a  right  to  the  **  The  Salvation  Army,"  says  a  wHter  in  the 
streets."  The  first  necessity  with  them  is,  to  ^*  Barry  Gazette,"  ^*  strives  to  be  temperance 
attract  attention ;  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  society,  church,  Sisters  of  Oharity,  civilizer, 
people,  in  order  to  rescue  them.  This  is  the  and  Ghristianizer,  all  in  one.  By  its  '  knee- 
only  ezplanatioD  necessary  as  to  the  proces-  drill,'  ^  sharp-shooting,^  *  sword-exercise,'  and 
sions,  carrying  of  colors,  and  beating  of  drums.  *  heavy-artillery  meetings ' — as  they  are  pleased 

The  uoiform  consists  of  military  tunic  and  to  call  them — ^it  has  conquered  the  enemy  on 
trousers  of  navy  blue,  sparingly  trimmed  with  all  sides,  and  brought  many  valiant  soldiers 
red  braid,  and  marked  with  the  letter  S  on  the  into  the  service  of  the  Great  Captain.  The 
collar.  Their  head-gear  consists  of  a  military  meetings  haVe  been  crowded  for  months,  and 
helmet  with  flaming  frontal  piece  bearing  the  more  than  rival  the  run  of  the  best  plays. 
words :  *^  Blood  and  fire  I  Prepare  to  meet  thy  Many  who  at  first  go  out  of  curiosity,  are  after- 
God  I  S.  A."  The  women  wear  a  neat  skirt  ward  drawn  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
and  bodice  of  the  same  color  and  trimming,  many  who  go  to  scofif,  remain  to  pray.  Al- 
with  a  *^  poke  "  bonnet  encircled  with  a  red  ready  a  great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
band  bearing  in  gilt  the  inscription,  ^'  The  Sal-  lower  classes,  in  increased  industry,  better  ap- 
vation  Army."  parel,  and  more  orderly  conduct." 

They  believe  they  are  acting  in  accordance  Their  methods,  though  contrary  to  the  gen- 
with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  utilizing  the  end  usage  of  religious  denominations,  are  sim- 
servioes  of  female  speakers ;  that  as  the  devil  pie,  plain,  direct,  and  unique  ,*  yet  none  the 
has  freely  used  this  instrumentality  for  the  de-  less,  they  believe,  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
moralizing  of  men,  they  are  at  liberty  to  em-  tural  teachings.  Their  posters,  placards,  and 
ploy  the  same  agency  for  the  recovery  of  men.  other  advertisements  are  studiously  made  as 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  find  the  female  agency  far  as  possible  from  anything  like  the  usual 
the  most  effective,  especially  among  rough  religious  announcements.  While  they  may 
men.  Sin  and  Satan,  death  and  hell,  are  as  offend  refined  taste  and  the  religious  prejn- 
real  to  them  as  ^*  the  enemy "  is  to  the  men  dices  of  cultured  people,  they  attract  the  very 
who  fight  with  carnal  weapons;  so  also  are  class  they  want  to  reach — gamblers,  drunk- 
the  possibilities  of  victory.  Their  uniform  ards,  harlots,  thieves,  and  neglecters  of  God 
makes  them  realize  this  everywhere  they  go :  generally.  They  study  the  law  of  adaptation, 
it  attracts  attention,  and  serves  as  a  safeguard  A  few  headings  from  ^*  The  War-Cry  "  will 
Against  worldly  conformity.  serve  to  show  the  class  of  people  they  address : 

The  usual  military  titles — general,  colonel,  *^The  Boy  and  the  Broom-stick,"  *'The  Last 

m%|or,  captain,  eta — ^are  conferred  on  the  offi-  Black  Eye,"  *^  Salvation  in  the  Sawdust,"  **  A 

cers  of  various  grades.   When  asked  the  reason  Wakefield  Jail-Bird  to  the  Front." 

of  this,  they  reply :  *'  Because  we  find  them  They  frequently  occupy  old  and  dilapidated 

ready  made  to  our  hand,  they  harmonize  with  buildings,  and  sometimes  the  best  that  a  town 

our  organization,  and  readily  convey  to  the  affords ;  but  such  places  as  the  old  iam-faotory 

minds  of  the  common  people  the  rank  of  the  in  a  populous  neighborhood  suit  them  better, 

officer;  and  because  they  are  considered  to  be  A  place  of  this  description  was  taken  in  a  city, 

leu  objectionable  to  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  public  were  invited  to  ^^  come  and  get 

than  tiiose  used  to  describe  church  officers."  real  jam,  and  see  Jesus."   They  could  taste  be- 
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fore  bnjing,  and  buy  without  money  and  with-  use  the  ezperienoes  of  their  oonyerts,  on  the 

oat  price.    They  name  their  baildinffs  Salya-  principle  that  the  class  they  seek  to  rescne  can 

tion  barracks,  store,  factory,  or  warMionse,  as  best  be  influenced  by  members  of  the  same 

the  case  may  be— anything  to  avoid  the  pre-  class.    They  teach  their  converts  that  they  are 

judice  that  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  minds  responsible  for  the  salvation  of  others,  and  ex- 

of  the  common  pieople  against  churches  and  hort  them  to  put  forth  continuous  and  daily 

religion  generally.    By  adding  the  head  '*  Sal-  efforts  to  this  end. 

yation,"  they  describe  the  nature  and  object  Contributions  are  reoetyed  at  the  serrices 

of  the  meetings  held  there.  of  the  various  stations,  and  the  converts  are 

They  PjU'ado  the  streets  with  banner  and  taught  that  they  must  contribute  to  the  sup- 
music.  Their  songs  of  praise,  instruments  of  port  of  the  work.  Local  treasurers  have  charge 
music,  and  distinct  uniform,  attract  the  crowd  of  the  finances,  and  present  balance-sheets  to 
wherever  they  go.  By  this  means  many  are  their  corps,  and  all  accounts  are  inspected  by 
induced  to  enter  their  *' barracks"  who  for  the  staff.  The  ofiicers  have  no  salary  guaran- 
years  have  never  entered  a  church,  and  sel-  teed,  but  are  instructed  to  trust  in  Ood  for 
dom,  if  ever,  listen  to  the  word  of  God.  They  their  support.  Every  station  makes  a  weekly 
recognize  the  philosophy  of  making  the  people  return  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  attend- 
feel  at  home.  Formality  and  stiffbess  mast  be  ances  and  converts,  so  that  the  material  and 
got  rid  of,  and  the  services  rendered  homely,  spiritual  state  of  the  force  may  always  be  seen 
varied,  and  bright.  They  do  not  adhere  to  any  at  a  glance.  After  the  expenses  of  the  coips 
particular  routine  or  form  of  service ;  but,  as  are  met — such  as  rent  of  ball  and  gas,  officers' 
a  general  rule,  the  leader  announces  a  hymn,  support,  etc. — ^the'  remainder,  if  any,  is  sent  to 
and  reads  and  expounds  it  verse  by  verse  in  the  ^^  war-chest,*'  at  headquarters,  to  become 
the  order  of  singing.  The  singing  is  of  the  the  '^  sinews  of  war "  for  prosecuting  the  work 
heartiest  description.  The  tunes  are  mostly  in  other  fields.  General  Booth  receives  noUi- 
old  Methodist  tunes;  but  even  worldly  airs  do  ing  out  of  the  Army  funds,  being  sustained 
not  come  amiss  to  them.  Many  of  their  songs  from  an  independent  source, 
have  lively  and  inspiriting  choruses  and  re-  M^jor  Moore  says:  ^*In  this  our  America, 
frains,  which  easily  impress  themselves  on  the  after  three  years  of  severe  toil  and  suffering, 
popular  mind.  The  chorus,  with  the  Salvation  the  work  has  taken  a  deep  hold,  notwithstand- 
Army,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  singing.  It  ing  many  unexpected  difficulties.  It  is  confi- 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  sometimes  with  dently  expeotea  to  extend  its  efforts  to  every 
striking  variations.  The  soldiers  are  massed  State  of  the  Union,  and  never  retreat  till  the 
upon  the  platform  facing  the  audience,  and  jndgment-day.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
beat  time  on  their  drums  and  tambourines,  requisite  to  train  officers  for  the  work,  and 
While  singing  the  last  stanza,  they  drop  on  every  city  in  the  United  States  will  have  its 
their  knees.  Their  prayers  are  invariably  snort,  corps  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  question 
and  are  characterized  by  an  apparent  free-and-  of  now  to  reach  the  masses  will  have  been 
easiness  which  seems  to  border  on  undue  fa-  settled  by  reaching  them.'* 
miliarity.  But  they  never  for  a  moment  lay  SANTO  DMINCO^  a  republic  occupying  the 
aside  their  consciousness  that  they  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  of 
immediate  presence  of  God.  After  about  three  that  name,  tiie  western  portion  being  Hay  ti, 
prayers,  interspersed  with  snatches  of  song,  which  see. 

they  rise  from  their  knees.  Then  follows  a  ^«a  aid  FqndatlMi — The  area  of  the  republic 
Bible-lesson,  and  sometimes  a  brief  comment,  of  Santo  Domingo  is  17,827  square  miles.  The 
Their  creed  is  extremely  simple ;  it  is  just  that  population  was  estimated  in  1880  at  800,000, 
which  is  deemed  essential  to  salvation  by  all  but  it  has  since  then  been  considerably  on  the 
orthodox  churches.  They  say  to  their  hear-  increase,  a  strong  current  of  immigration  hav- 
ers: "  You  are  serving  either  God  or  the  devil,  ing  set  in  from  neighboring  islands,  and  many 
It  is  infinitely  blessed  to  serve  God,  and  eter-  settlers  and  planters  arrived  from  the  United 
nally  disastrous  to  serve  Satan."  And  on  this  States.  The  republic  is  divided  into  five 
statement  they  base  their  appeal  for  an  instant  provinces  and  four  maritime  districts.  The 
decision  to  renounce  the  evil  and  choose  the  capital  city  is  Santo  Domingo, 
good;  at  the  same  time  they  declare  that  Christ  Geremwit. — The  President  is  Gen.  Ulysses 
is  present,  ready  to  save  every  one  who  feels  Heureaux,  and  the  Vice-President  Gen.  Gad- 
he  is  a  sinner  and  desires  to  be  saved.  miro  N.  Moya.    The  Cabinet  in  1888  was  com- 

Their  public  speaking  is  enngularly  destitute  posed  of  the  following  ministers:  Interior, 
of  the  controversial  element.  There  is  no  theo-  W .  Figneredo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  S.  Imbert :  Jus- 
logical  discussion,  no  expounding  of  doctrines,  tice.  Public  Works,  and  Instruction,  T.  M^ia ; 
They  never  arg^e  or  dispute.  They  attack  no  Finance  and  Commerce,  E.  G.  Marchana;  and 
system  of  religion.  There  is  nothing  that  can  War  and  Navy,  A.  Woz  y  Gil.  The  United 
possibly  stir  up  resentment  in  any  person  of  States  Consul  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  is 
another  faith.  At  the  close  of  a  meeting,  eon-  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Astwood,  and  the  Dominican 
ners  are  urged  to  come  forward  for  prayer.  Consul-General,  for  the  Union,  at  New  York, 

They  live  and  move  in  the  revival  spirit  all  is  Mr.  J.  Delmonte ;  the  Consul  at  New  York, 

the  year  round.    As  a  preachmg  medium  ^ey  Mr.  H.  BiUini ;  and  at  Boston,  Mr.  £.  M.  Fowle. 
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FtanMr— The  badget  for  1883  estiiDated  the 
inoome  at  $1,600,000,  and  the  oatlaj  at  the 
same  figure. 

In  1869  the  Goyemment  had  contracted  a  6 
per  cent,  loan  in  London  to  the  amount  of 
£757,000,  at  70  per  cent.,  bat  it  has  been  offi- 
ciallj  proved  that  it  never  received  more  than 
£82,000 ;  hence  in  1872  it  repudiated  the  loan, 
and  has  since  stopped  paying  interest  on  it. 
The  home  indebtedness  is  $2,000,000,  and  to 
pay  it  off  a  sinking  fund  has  been  created  by 
means  of  15  per  cent  set  aside  annually  from 
import  duties  collected. 

The  Government  had  decreed  in  1888  the 
levying  of  an  import  duty  of  12  per  cent,  on 
Mexican  silver  coin,  and  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  old  and  mutilated  coin ;  but  as  this 
lav  created  a  scarcity  leading  to  great  incon- 
venience, it  had  to  be  abrogated.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  coin  $4,000,000  silver,  of  the  same 
standard  and  weight  as  the  legal  silver  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  A  National  Bank 
has  been  founded  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domin- 
go, by  authority  of  Congress,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Government. 

Cswurdal  Fadlttlssi— Early  in  May,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  creating  San  Lorenzo  a  free  port. 
This  port  is  to  be  divided  into  two  zones,  the 
one  free,  for  ^^in  tranHtu"  goods,  and  the 
other  for  importation.  This  measure  has  in 
view  the  increase  of  trade  that  is  expected  to 
result  from  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Oanal,  the  bay  of  Saman&  being  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies,  and  very  con- 
venient as  a  port  of  call  and  repair  on  the 
route  to  Panama  from  Europe. 

The  Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  of 
$500,000  to  a  French  company,  which  engages 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  Oyama  river. 

A  port  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  where 
great  activity  is  being  displayed  in  the  way  of 

Sublic  and  private  improvements,  is  San  Pedro 
e  Macoris,  where  the  Clyde  American  steam- 
ers call  and  take  cargo,  principally  sngar. 
Railroads  are  to  connect  the  sugar  region  with 
San  Pedro,  and  a  concession  to  that  effect  has 
been  granted  to  Don  Juan  Serrall^s. 

The  construction  of  the  Saman&  Railroad 
was  pushed  with  vigor  in  1888. 

The  Government  made  arrangements  in  1888, 
with  Baron  Almeda  and  an  English  telegraph 
company,  not  only  to  have  a  cable  laid  con- 
necdng  with  the  one  between  the  West  Indies 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  now  in  operation, 
but  land-lines  all  over  the  republic 

Bdicatlm.— There  were  in  1888,  in  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  two  colleges ;  twenty-one 
schools  of  various  grades ;  a  professional  insti- 
tute where  civil  and  commercial  rights,  politi- 
cal economy,  medicine,  mathematics,  etc.,  are 
taught ;  a  school  for  teaching  natural  history, 
cheoiistry,  botany,  etc.,  and  a  Municipal  Insti- 
tute, where  the  higher  branches  of  education 
can  be  obtained. 

EddbHtas.— A  National  Exhibition  is  to  open 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in  August,  1884. 


The  Government  was  informed  in  1888  that 
Baron  Almeda  and  M.  Collin  de  Parade  had 
carried  out  the  project  of  permanently  exhib- 
iting in  the  French  capital  specimens  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  products. 

S^gart — Sugar  belonging  to  estates  that  suf- 
fered from  the  hurricane  of  September  6th  will 
for  six  months  pay  only  half  the  export  duty. 
Sugar  estates  in  the  districts  of  San  Cristo- 
bal, Monte  Grande,  near  San  Pedro  de  Maco- 
ris, and  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  were  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  in  1883,  and  the 
sngar  industry  was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  a 
remarkable  development.  American  capital 
has  also  been  extensively  invested  in  this  in* 
dustry.  The  machinery  is  imported  fW)m  the 
United  States.  Portable  railways  for  the  con- 
veyance of  cane  and  sugar  were  being  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  estates. 

Ceastiag  8tMUMn» — Messrs.  Mayans  &  Co., 
bankers  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  have 
secured  the  privOege  of  establishing  a  line  of 
steamers  for  service  between  the  ports  of  Bara- 
hona,  Tortuguero  de  Azua,  San  Pedro  de  Maco- 
ris, Saman&,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Monte-Cristi. 

CsuMMSi— Importations  into  the  ports  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata  in  1879 
amounted,  jointly,  to  $1,179,849,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $978,066.  Since  then  the  commercial 
movement  has  expanded  very  much,  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  being  notably  through  the 
ports  of  Saman&,  Azua,  and  Monte-Cristi.  The 
principal  export  articles  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  honey,  wax,  mahogany,  other  cabinet, 
and  especially  dye-woods.  Guano  exportation 
had  very  nearly  ceased  altogether,  but  had  also 
revived. 

In  1881  the  exports  and  imports  were : 


roBTa 

Kzperte. 

Through  Sinto  Domingo. 

Through  Pneito  FUU. . . 

Through  Asna,   Moote- 

Crlfltl,Mid8aiiiaiiA.... 

$76S.271 
T52,861 

248,1M 

$687,261 
686,763 

817,092 

TotiU 

|1,T61.816 

$1,601,075 

'""■  ...••. 

The  American  trade  with  St.  Domingo  has 
been  as  follows: 
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1881. 
1888. 
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Intoth* 
UalUd  StatM, 


$660,408 
024,781 
003,060 

1,417.519 


Expoili  ofdomMlIc 
UbttadSlstM. 

1089,601 
757,500 
904,149 

1,179,200 


The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1888  were  sngar,  27,281,049  pounds; 
and  molasses,  448,687  gallons. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  1881  was  169 ;  aggregate 
tonnage,  79,114;  while  169  left,  measuring 
jointly  76,068  tons.  The  arrivals  at  Puerto 
Plata  in  1882  were  186,  with  62,472  tons  of 
cargo,  of  which  40  were  steamers,  with  60,689 
tons;  87  sailing-vessels,  with  1,788  tons. 
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8EETIA,  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe.  Com-  The  reorganization  ia  oalcnlat^  to  create  an 
plete  independence  w  as  recognized  in  the  Treaty  availahle  war  force  of  1 65,000  men. 
of  Berlin.  The  Gonstitntion  of  1869  reaffirmed  Pttttdcal  Mslb^King  Milan,  having  entered 
saccession  in  the  family  of  Obrenovich,  de-  on  a  career  of  despotic  yiolence  by  dissolving 
Glared  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  to  the  the  Skaptschina  in  1882  and  refusing  to  recpg- 
Asjiembly,  and  vested  the  legislative  power  in  nize  the  ooDstitntional  majority,  did  not  shrink 
the  Sknptschina,  jointly  with  the  sovereign,  from  the  conflict  which  he  invited,  bnt  in  1888 
The  Senate  was  transformed  into  a  Council  of  openly  established  a  military  despotism  in  the 
State,  charged  with  the  elaboration  of  laws,  place  of  parliamentary  government.  The  King 
The  Skuptechina,  which  is  elected  for  three  and  the  Pirotchanatz  ministry  were  not  re- 
years  and  holds  sessions  annually,  consists  of  strained  from  pursuuig  their  pro- Austrian  pol- 
174  members,  of  whom  129  are  elected  by  the  icy  by  the  popular  disapprobation.  The  de- 
people,  every  tax-nay er  having  a  vote,  and  45  cision  of  the  Car^ftrenu  d  quatre  settled  the 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  A  Great  National  route  of  the  railway  to  connect  Western  Ea- 
Assembly,  composed  of  four  times  the  number  rope  with  Oonstantinople,  which  passes  through 
of  the  ordinary,  is  elected  to  decide  on  consti-  Belgrade  and  Nish  (see  Austbia^Hunoabt). 
tutional  questions.  Servia  was  proclaimed  a  The  discord  between  Russia  and  Servia  was 
kingdom,  March  6, 1882.  increased  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  regu- 
The  King,  Milan  I,  is  the  fourth  of  the  dy-  lating  the  relations  between  church  and  the 
nasty.  He  was  bom  in  August,  1854,  and  sue-  state,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
ceeded  his  cousin.  Prince  Michail,  assassinated  tion  ox  a  metropolitan.  The  appointment  of 
June  10, 1868.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  the  primate  had  previously  been  left  to  the 
following  members :  President  of  the  Council  church,  and  thus  controlled  by  the  Emperor 
and  Minister  ot  the  Interior,  K.  Gristich ;  Min-  of  Russia.  The  arbitrary  suspension  of  the 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Bogwichevich  ;  metropolitan  by  King  Milan  in  1882  exasper- 
Minister  of  War,  Col.  Petrovich ;  Minister  of  ated  the  people  and  drove  the  clergy  into  the 
Justice,  G.  Pantelich ;  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  camp  of  the  opposition.  The  Russians  were 
Spasich ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  C.  Protich ;  therefore  the  more  inclined  to  contest  the  ecde- 
liinister  of  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Af-  siastical  question  as  a  means  of  preserving  their 
fairs,  G.  Pantelich,  cid  interim,  political  influence.  The  Synod  elected  the 
Area  and  Popaiattom — The  area  of  Servia  is  Archimandrite  Theodosius  Mraovich  in  April, 
20,850  square  miles,  including  4,250  square  after  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  The  new 
miles  added  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  from  which  metropolitan  was  consecrated  a  few  days  later, 
the  Turkish  population  has  nearly  all  emigrated.  The  Servian  chaplain  in  Moscow,  having  com- 
The  population  returned  by  the  census  of  1878  plied  with  the  request  of  the  Servian  Govem- 
was  1,669,887,  composed  of  850,275  males  and  ment  to  pray  for  the  new  archbishop,  was  ig- 
819,062  females ;  estimated  population  at  the  nominiously  expelled  from  Russia  during  the 
beginning  of  1888,  1,810,606.  The  bulk  of  the  coronation,  by  order  of  the  metropolitan  of 
population  are  of  Serbic  race  and  of  the  Or-  Moscow.  In  August,  King  Milan  visited  Yi- 
thodox  Greek  religion.  There  were  in  1878  enna,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  and 
18,367  Mohammedans,  8,492  Israelites,  4^78  subsequently  attended  the  autumn  mancBUvres 
Roman  Catholics,  and  27,289  gypsies.  Bel-  of  the  German  army  as  the  guest  of  Emperor 
grade,  the  capital,  contained  at  the  beginning  William.  These  friendly  conferences  were  in- 
of  1883  an  estimated  population  of  86,177.  tended  as  a  counter-check  to  Russian  political 
CoBBcrce. — The  chief  trade  is  with  Austria,  activity  in  Montenegro,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
The  largest  article  of  export  is  live  hogs.  The  and  Eastern  Ronmelia.  The  marriage  of  the 
principfd  exports  in  1881  were  of  the  follow-  Servian  pretender,  Peter  Karageorgevich,  to 
ing  quantities :  Hogs,  325,240 ;  cattle,  27,752 ;  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Montenc^^,  in- 
sheep  and  goats,  64,985  ;  grain,  26,523,869  dicated  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Russian 
okes  (the  Turkish  oke  =  2*83  pounds) ;  dried  confidence  in  King  Milan  and  the  prosecution 
prunes,  10,563,201  okes;  wine,  2,460,298  okes.  of  Servian  schemes  without  the  Obrenovichs. 

FluuiMS. — The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  The  Servians  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
from  direct  imposts.  The  budget  for  1882*'83  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty.  They  have 
makes  out  the  receipts  as  34,930,000  dinars,  always  been  conscious  of  their  power,  and  in 
or  francs,  and  the  expenditures  as  34,469,919  former  struggles  with  their  rulers  have  come 
dinars.  The  public  debt  is  over  100,000,000  out  victorious.  Recently  doctrines  of  Euro- 
francs,  incurred  for  the  construction  of  the  pean  radicalism  and  Russian  socialism  have 
Belgrade  and  Vranja  Railroad,  to  repay  the  been  widely  disseminated  among  the  peasantry 
war  requisitions,  and  lesser  sums  to  compen-  by  Belgrade  professors  and  other  Servians  ed- 
sate  the  disinherited  Turkish  proprietors,  and  uoated  at  Paris  and  in  Germany, 
repay  a  war  debt  to  Russia.  The  political  parties  in  Servia  were  the  Con- 
Ike  Arayt — ^The  introduction  of  the  German  servative,  the  Liberal,  and  the  Radical.  The 
military  system  causes  a  considerable  increase  party  at  the  helm  of  government,  the  Conser- 
in  the  national  expenditures.  Before  the  war  vative,  may  be  described  as  the  party  of  the 
with  Turkey  the  military  forces  consisted  of  a  King  and  of  the  Austrians,  and  described  itselt 
militia.    The  standing  army  musters  9,710  men.  as  we  Progressive  party,  because  it  pursued 
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the  policy  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  tempt,  and  prepared  a  constitution,  embodying 

country.    The  King,  in  breaking  with  Russia  democratic  principles  under  monarchical  forms, 

and  accepting  Austrian  domination,  adopted  a  Pashich  and  the  whole  eighteen  members  of 

eourse  wnich  was  inevitable  and  advantageous  the  Radical  committee  were  arrested  in  the 

to  the  country.    The  Pirotchanatz  ministry  dead  of  night  and  thrown  into  prison.    Liberty 

was  appointed  after  the  dismissal  of  Ristich  to  of  the  press  and  of  assembly  was  suspended, 

consummate  the  accommodation  with  the  Haps-  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  various  districts, 

burg  Qovernment.    By  excluding  Servian  hogs  In  Zaizar,  the  principal  seat  of  the  revolt, 

and  other  products,  through  the  operation  of  a  troops  were    speedily  collected.     Wherever 

prohibitory  tariff,  Austria  could  cut  the  Ser-  there  was  a  sign  of  resistance,  soldiers  were 

viau  farmers  off  from  the  only  natural  outlet  quartered  on  the  people.    The  people  of  the 

for  their  produce.    A  favorable  commercial  eastern  and  southeastern  districts  of  the  coun- 

treaty  was  arranged.    The  Servian  concessions  try,  who  are  largely  of  Roumanian  extraction, 

favored  Austrian  manufactures  at  the  expense  were  soon  in  open  rebellion.    At  Oerna  Reka 

of  the  English  trade.    Servia  came  to  terms  on  there  were  8,000  insurgents  in  arms  against  the 

the  railroad  question.  Government.    The  revolt  did  not  become  gen- 

The  popular  Jealousy  at  the  humiliatmg  sub-  eral,  because  the  Servian  people  had  no  strong 

serviency  of  their  Government  to  a  foreign  confidence  in  the  Radical  leaders,  and  were  not 

Eower  was  intense.  The  railroad  convention,  ripe  for  a  political  change.  The  insurrection 
owever  advantageous  from  a  commercial  was  put  down  by  the  military  after  a  few  en- 
point  of  view,  leveled  all  defensive  barriers,  and  counters.  The  Radical  leaders  were  court- 
laid  the  country  open  to  the  ingress  of  an  Aus-  martialed  and  condemned.  Some  of  the  least 
trian  army  at  any  moment.  The  Liberal  party,  influential  were  executed,  others  were  par- 
composed  of  the  followers  of  Ristich,  was  as  doned.  The  revolted  districts  were  not  easily 
weak  in  numbers  as  the  supporters  of  tlie  King,  restored  to  order,  although  the  military  power 
The  Radical  party  was  composed  of  the  liberal  was  employed  with  relentless  severity.  Hun- 
elements  of  the  old  Ristich  party,  reorganized  dreds  of  arrests  were  made,  and  a  large  num- 
by  Pashich,  Tedorovich,  and  other  professors  her  were  executed.  The  new  law  of  conscrip- 
and  jonmalbts,  whose  teachings  indued  it  with  tion  was  passed,  with  the  disarmament  bill,  in 
a  more  advanced  and  democratic  character,  the  spring  session  of  the  Skuptschina.  The 
The  refusal  of  the  King  to  be  controlled  by  the  various  arbitrary  acts  of  Milan,  culminating  in 
result  of  the  last  election  greatly  increased  its  the  sending  home  of  the  Skuptschina,  inspired 
strength.  The  following  of  the  pretender  Kara-  them  with  a  thorough  distrust  and  dislike  of 
georgevich  was  not  large,  and  its  influence  was  the  King,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  alienate 
restricted  by  the  Draconic  laws  against  anti-  them  from  the  popular  Obrenovich  dynasty, 
dynastic  agitation.  The  declared  foreign  pol-  The  increasea  taxes  and  the  oppressive  mili- 
icy  of  the  Radical  party  was  to  cultivate  friend-  tary  conscription  appealed  powerfully  to  t^ose 
ly  relations  with  both  Austria  and  Russia,  who  were  susceptible  only  to  immediate  prac- 
without  entering  into  any  alliance,  tical  grievances,  and  not  conversant  with  ques- 
The  King,  who  was  absent  during  the  au-  tions  of  high  politics  or  capable  of  patriotic 
tumn  elections  on  his  visit  to  Germany,  trusted  enthusiasm.  The  disarmament  of  the  militia 
to  his  ministers  to  secure  the  forty-and-odd  at  this  time  provoked  resistance  because  the 
votes  necessary  for  a  majority.  The  Radicals,  Servians  thought  it  deprived  them  of  the  means 
with  the  dozen  votes  or  so  of  the  Ristich  party,  of  defending  their  national  liberties,  which  was 
had  a  clear  m^ority  as  the  result  of  the  election  the  reason  why  King  Milan  proceeded  so  expe- 
of  September,  which  the  invalidation  of  the  re-  ditiously  to  have  it  carried  into  effect, 
turns  in  certain  districts  failed  to  upset  The  SHERIDAHy  PhlBp  Heirj,  Lieutenant-General 
Assembly  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  Septem-  of  the  United  States  Army,  bom  in  Somerset, 
ber.  The  victorious  party  attempted  to  elect  Perry  oo..  Ohio,  March  6,  1881.  A  few  years 
a  president  by  acclamation,  but  after  a  stormy  at  the  village  school,  followed  by  service  in  the 
scene  were  obliged  to  go  through  the  formality  village  store,  furnished  his  education  and  train- 
of  a  vote.  King  Milan,  determined  to  be  ing  until  a  fortunate  application  to  the  Congress- 
master,  chose  a  desperate  course.  As  Pirot-  man  of  his  district  made  him,  in  1848,  a  cadet 
chiuiatz  and  his  colleages,  who  had  resigned,  at  West  Point.  He  should  have  been  graduated 
were  unwUling  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  in  1862 ;  but  a  year's  suspension,  the  result  of 
will,  he  appointed  a  new  Progressist  ministry  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow-student,  transferred  him 
under  the  presidency  of  Kikola  Oristich.  The  to  the  class  of  1858,  in  which  he  ranked  84th 
Skuptschina  was  at  once  dissolved.  The  King  among  its  52  members.  He  was  appointed  a 
sounded  the  officers  of  the  army  and  made  sure  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  infantry,  July  1, 
of  their  fldolity.  The  disarmament  of  the  mill-  1858 ;  in  the  following  year  was  assigned  to  the 
tia  was  proceeding  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  1st  Infantry,  in  Texas ;  and  on  Nov.  22,  1854, 
enactment.  The  people  in  certain  districts  of  received  his  commission  as  second-lieutenant 
the  mountains  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  of  the  4th  Infantry.  With  the  latter  redment 
This  complication  rendered  the  situation  ex-  he  served  during  the  next  six  years,  in  Wash- 
tremely  critical.  The  Radical  leaders  deemed  ington  Territory  and  Oregon.  In  one  of  Gen. 
the  moment  favorable  for  a  revolutionary  at-  Soott^s  orders  we  find  this  mention  of  him : 
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"  April  28,  1850,  bvt.  Lt.-Ool.  E.  J.  Steptoe,  Roseorans  fell  baok  to  Ohattanooga,  and  tb6 

9th  Infantry,  oommanding  Oos.  A,  E,  F,  and  I,  command  of  his  besieged  army  was  transferred 

same  regiment,  and  detachments  of  Oo.  £,  1st  to  Thomas.    Grant,  arriying  with  re-enforoe- 

Dragoons,  and  Oo.  L,  3d  Artillery,  in  all  200  ments  from  Vicksbnrg.  resolved  to  dislodge 

men,  at  the  Cascades,  W.  T.,   repnlsed  the  Bragg,  who  was  postea  on  Lookont  mountain 

Indians  in  their  attack  of  that  place.    The  and  Ifissionary  Ridge..  Hooker  having  carried 

troops  landed  under  fire,  routing  and  dispers-  Lookout  mountain,  Thomas  assanlted  the  Ridge 

ing  the  enemy  at  every  point.  .  .  .  Second-  November  25th,  with  overwhelming  success. 

Lieutenant  Philip  H.  Shendan,  4th  Infantry,  is  Sheridan's  division  was  the  first  to  cross  the 

especially  mentioned  for  his  gallantry.''  crest,  and  pressed  the  enemy's  rear-guard  until 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  made  promo-  long  after  dark,  capturing  wagons  and  artillery, 

tion  rapid,  both  through  the  resignation  of  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  8heridan*s 

Southern  officers  and  the  creation  of  new  regi-  career  at  the  West,  although  be  continued  to 

ments ;   and  Sheridan,  who  thus   secured  a  serve  through  the  winter  in  East  Tennessee, 

first -lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  on  and  on  January  17th  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish 

March  1,  1861,  received  a  captaincy  in  the  at  Dandridge. 

Thirteenth,  on  the  14th  of  May.    Still,  save       In  the  spring  of  1864^  Grant,  now  lieuten- 

for  six  weeks'  service  as  president  of  a  board  ant-general,   established   his  headquarters  in 

for  auditing  claims  at  St.  Louis,  that  memora-  Virginia.    He  told  Halleck  he  must  have  an 

ble  year  brought  him  little  employment  and  no  energetic  commander  for  the  cavalry  there, 

laurels.    The  day  before  Christmas  he  was  ap-  and  Halleck,  mindful  of  the  result  of  his  for- 

pointed  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  mer  recommendation,  brought  Sheridan  for- 

Onrtis,  commanding  the  Army  of  Southwest  ward   again.      ^'The  very  man!"  answered 

Missouri.  On  being  relieved  from  Onrtis's  staff.  Grant;   and  accordingly  Sheridan,  on  April 

he  reported  to  Gen.  Hdleck,  whom  he  aooom-  4th,  took  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 

panied  in  his  advance  upon  Oorinth,  and  was  Army  of  the  Potomac.    When  the  May  cam- 

Dy  him  recommended  to  tne  Governor  of  Michi-  paign  of  this  army  opened,  he  pioneered  its 

gan,  who  had  applied  for  some  regular  officer  path  to  the  Wilderness,  and  thence  to  Spottsyl- 

to  take  charge  of  the  2d  Michigan  Cavalry,  vania,  skirmishing  on  the  6th  and  6th,  and 

Commissioned  May  25, 1862,  as  colonel  of  this  fighting  a  battle  at  Todd's  Tavern  on  the  7th. 

regiment,  then  near  Corinth,  Sheridan  at  once  Two  days  later  be  made  a  cavalry  expedition 

took  part  with  it  in  Elliot's  raid  against  the  within  the  enemy's  lines  to  the  Chickahominy 

railroad,  which  was  destroyed  at  ]£x>neville.  and  the  James,  dashing  upon  the  outworks  of 

During  June  he  commanded  the  2d  Cavalry  Richmond  itself,  where  he  took  a  hundred 

Brigade  in  several  skirmishes,  and  on  the  1st  prisoners,  and  thence  moving  to  HaxalFs  Land- 

of  July  fought  a  brilliant  battle  at  Booneville.  mg,  from  which  point,  after  resting  three  days, 

His  appointment  as  brigadier-general  of  volun*  be  returned  to  the  army  on  the  24th,  having 

teers  was  dated  from  tibe  action  at  Booneville.  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad-track,  besides 

During  the  autumn  of  1862  Sheridan  was  trains  and  a  great  quantity  of  rations,  and  re- 
transferred  to  Kentucky,  and  there  received  capturing  875  Union  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
commandof  the  Eleventh  Division  of  the  Army  Libby  Prison.  This  expedition  included  re- 
of  the  Ohio,  under  Buell.  Moving  out  from  pulses  of  the  enemy  at  Beaver  Dam,  May  10th, 
Louisville  with  Buell  against  Bragg,  he  took  and  at  Meadow  Bridge  on  the  12th,  and  the 
part,  October  8th,  in  the  hard-fought  battle  at  defeat,  on  the  intervening  day,  of  J.  E.  B. 
Perry ville,  where  he  mancenvred  his  division  Stuart's  cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern,  where  Stu- 
with  conspicuous  skill  and  effect.  Rosecrans  art  was  killed.  Sheridan  was  next  engaged 
succeeded  Buell  in  command  of  what  became  at  Hanovertown  and  Totopotomoy  creek.  May 
known  as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  27th ;  Hawes's  Store,  May  28th ;  Matadequin 
at  the  prolonged  and  bloody  battle  of  Murfrees-  creek.  May  80th ;  Cold  Harbor,  May  81st  and 
boro,  Sheridan,  for  several  hours  in  the  first  June  1st.  On  Jane  6th  he  was  sent  with  two 
day's  fighting,  held  the  key-point,  displaying  divisions  to  cut  the  Yirgmia  Central  Railroad 
superb  tactical  skUl  and  the  greatest  gallantry,  near  Charlottesville,  ana  to  escort  across  to 
All  his  brigade  commanders  were  killed  in  Grant's  army  the  Shenandoah  Valley  forces  of 
this  battle,  and  on  Rosecrans's  reoommenda-  Gen.  Hunter.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  under 
tion  he  was  made  m^jor-general  of  volunteers,  Hampton,  disputed  his  progress  at  Trevillian 
to  date  ftom  Dec.  81, 1862,  the  opening  of  that  Station,  June  1 1th,  but  were  driven  back  after 
deadly  struggle  among  the  cedar-brakes  of  a  severe  battle.  The  next  day,  however, 
Stone  river.  Sheridan,  satisfied  that  neither  Charlottesville 

In  March,  1863,  Sheridan  engaged  in  the  nor  Gordonsville  could  be  reached,  and  hear- 

{mrsnit  of  Van  Dom  to  Columbia  and  Frank-  ing  nothing  of  Hunter,  withdrew  his  forces, 

in,  making  captures  near  Eagleville.  Advanc-  having  broken  the  railroad  at  Trevillian.^  On 

ing  with  Rosecrans's  army  from  Murfreesboro  bis  return  the  enemy's  cavalry  attacked  him  at 

to  Tullahoma,  and   across   the  Cumberland  Tnnstall,  on  the  2l8t,  and  he  skirmished  again 

mountains  and  the  Tennessee,  Sheridan,  on  on  the  24th  at  St.  Mary's  Church.    Toward 

September  19th  and  20th,  distinguished  himself  the  end  of  July  Sheridan  moved  north  of  the 

again  in  the  battle  with  Bragg  at  Chiokamauga.  James,  to  aid  Qen*  Hancock's  operations  al 
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Deep  Bottom,  and  on  the  28th  was  engaged  at  eral  hours,  he  ordered  an  advance,  and  swept 

Darbytown.  the  enemy  from  the  field  in  one  of  the  most 

Meanwhile,  Early  maintained  a  threatening  oTerwhelming  routs  of  the  war.    All  of  the 

position  in  the  Valley.    Grant,  accordingly,  on  lost  Union  guns  were  retaken,  and  24  Oon- 

the  7th  of  August,  put  Qten.  Bheridan  in  com-  federate  guns  and  many  wagons  were  capt- 

roand  of  the  Middle  Militaiy  Division,  with  an  nred.     Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

army  comprising  two  divisions  of  his  own  cav-  him  and  his  troops  for  the  '*  brilliant  series  of 

airy,  the  Sixth  Oorps,  under  Wright,  a  part  of  victories  in  the  Valley,''  and  eq>eoially  the  one 

the  Nineteenth,  under  Emory,  and  the  Army  at  Cedar  creek.    Sheridan  was  appointed  by 

of  West  Virginia,  under  Crook.    Six  weeks  the  President  a  major-general  in  the  regular 

passed  without  result,  as  Early  had  been  r^  army,  "  for  the  personal  gallantry,  military 

enforced,  and  kept  Sheridan  on  the  defensive  skiil^  and  just  confidence  in  the  courage  and 

near  Harper's  Ferry.    But  on  September  19th,  patnotism  of  your  troops,  displayed  by  you 

when  Early's  forces  had  been  dimmisbed,  Sberi-  on  the  19th  day  of  October." 
dan  crossed  the  Opeanon,  and,  in  a  hard  battle,        On  Feb.  27,   1865,  Gen.  Sheridan  moved 

completely  defeated  nim,  sending  him,  as  Sheri-  his  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  up  the  Valley  to 

dan  telen-aphed,  **  whirling  through  Winches-  Waynesboro,  where,  March  2d,  it  overthrew  the 

ter."    The  next  day,  Prudent  Lincoln^  at  remnant  of  Early's  force,  capturing  about  1,500 

Grant's  recommendation,  appointed  Shendan  men.    He  then  destroyed  the  locks  of  the 

a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.    Pur-  James  river  canal,  and  broke  the  railroads 

suing  Early  up  the  Valley  turnpike,  on  the  20th,  toward  GordonsviUe  and  Lynchburg.    Making 

Sheridan  found  him  strongly  posted  on  Fisher's  his  way  toward  Grant's  army,  he  arrived  at 

Hill,  Just  beyond  Strasburg.    Secretly  mov-  White  House,  March  19th. 
ing  Crook's  command  through  the  woods,  he       With  Sheridan's  cavalry  at   his  disposal, 

turned  the  enemy's  left  on  the  22d,  and  drove  Grant  now  began  the  final  campaign.    Croes- 

him  from  his  stronghold,  capturing  16  guns,  ing  the  Peninsula  to  James  river,  March  24th, 

The  losses  of  Sheridan  and  those  of  £arly  were  Sheridan  pansed  to  the  left  of  the  Union  army, 

almost  exactly  equal  in  these  two  battles  com-  and  on  tne  29th  occupied  Dinwiddie  Court- 

bined,  being  about  5,400  each ;  but  Sheridan  House.    Two  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a 

had  also  captured  21  guns  and  many  small-arms,  heavy  force  of  Lee's  infantry  under  Pickett 

Sheridan  continued  the  pursuit  up  the  Valley,  and  Johnson ;  but  the  following  day,  April  1st, 

and  took  post  at  Harrisonburg,  while  Early  being  re-enforced  by  the  fifth  Corps,  under 

withdrew  to  Brown^s  Ghip.    Believing  it  im-  Warren,  Sheridan,  by  a  beautiful  tactical  move- 

Eracticable  or  hazardous  to  proceed  either  to  ment,  entrapped  and  completely  routed  Pickett 
rynchburg  or  Charlottesville,  Sheridan,  with  and  Johnson  at  Five  Forks,  capturing  Uiou- 
Grant's  approval,  withdrew  down  the  Valley,  sands  of  prisoners.  Petersburg  being  assault- 
burning  its  mills,  bams,  and  crops  on  the  ed  the  next  morning,  Lee  abandoned  that  city 
way.  Early  followed  with  his  cavalry^  un-  and  Richmond,  jind  took  to  flight.  The  pur- 
der  Rosser  and  Lomax  to  Tom's  Brook,  near  suit  was  prompt,  with  Sheridan  far  in  the  van, 
Fisher's  Hill,  where  Sheridan's  horsemen,  nn-  constantly  harassing  the  enemy,  and  finally, 
der  Torbert,  turned  and  defeated  them,  Oc-  aided  by  the  Sixth  and  Second  Corps,  captur- 
tober  9th,  capturing  11  cavalry -guns,  and  ing  nearly  all  of  E well's  command,  on  the  6th, 
indeed  almost  *' everything  on  wheels,"  and  at  Sailor's  creek.  Two  days  later,  Sheridan 
driving  them  back  twenty  miles.  Sheridan  i^ain  fought  the  enemy  at  Appomattox  Sta- 
then  passed  through  Strasburg  and  posted  his  tion,  and  on  the  9th  occurred  Lee's  surrender, 
troops  on  the  farther  bank  of  Ceaar  creek.  Later  in  April  Sheridan  conducted  an  expe- 
while  he  himself,  on  the  16th,  went  to  Wash-  dition  into  l)^orth  Carolina,  and  on  June  8d 
ington  in  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Stan*  took  conmiand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
ton,  for  consultation.  Before  sunrise  of  Octo-  Southwest,  at  New  Orleans.  Relieved  by 
ber  19th,  Early,  who  had  been  re-enforced,  President  Johnson,  Aug.  26, 1867,  during  the 
aided  by  a  fog,  surprised  the  left  of  the  Union  reconstruction  troubles  in  Louisiana  (see  *^  An- 
army,  held  by  Crook's  command,  and  uncov-  nual  Cydopsdia"  for  1867,  pp.  451  to  462), 
ered  the  position  also  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  he  was  assigned,  September  12th,  to  the  De- 
capturing  24  guns  and  about  1,400  prisoners,  partment  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  4tb  of  March, 
Gen.  Wright  succeeded  in  retaining  nis  grasp  1869,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
on  the  turnpike  by  moving  the  Sixth  Corps  to  ant-general,  and  on  the  16th  assumed  corn- 
its  western  side  and  the  cavalry  to  its  eastern,  mand  of  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with 
but  the  whole  army,  in  tiie  process,  had  been  headquarters  at  Chicago.  During  the  Franco- 
driven  back  beyond  Middletown.  Sheridan,  German  War  of  1870-'71  he  visited  Europe, 
who  was  at  Winchester,  on  his  return  from  and  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  several  fa- 
Washington,  hearing  the  noise  of  battle,  dashed  mous  engagements.  On  Nov.  1,  1888,  by  di- 
up  the  pike  with  an  escort  of  twenty  men,  rection  of  President  Arthur,  he  assumed  com- 
rallying  the  fugitives  on  the  way,  and,  after  a  mand  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with 
ride  of  a  dozen  miles,  reached  the  army,  which  headquarters  at  Washington,  in  place  of  Gen. 
received  him  with  great  enthusiasm.  Having  Sherman,  who  was  relieved  by  request,  pre- 
fully  prepared  his  forces,  during  a  lull  of  sev-  paratory  to  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
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^  Chiites  WflllaB^  an  English  electri-  purpose  of  demonstrating  his  theories  he  estab- 
oian  and  engineer,  died  in  London,  Koy.  20,  lished  a  private  hospittd  for  women  in  Mont- 
1888,  of  ruptare  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  a  gomerj,  and  supported  it  for  four  jears  at  his 
fall.  He  was  bom  at  Lenthe,  in  Hanoyer,  own  expense.  In  the  course  of  his  ezperi- 
April  4, 1828,  and  was  educated  in  the  gymna-  ments  he  invented  many  new  instruments, 
Slum  at  Ltbeok,  the  Polytechnic  of  Magdeburg,  one  of  which  was  a  speculum  that  still  bears 
and  GOttingen  University.  In  1842  he  entered  his  name.  The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Sims's  treat- 
as  an  apprentice  the  en^ne-works  of  Count  ment  of  the  distressing  ailment  above  named 
Stolberg,  and  the  foUowmg  year  he  went  to  was  the  substitution  of  silver  wire  for  siUcen 
England  to  introduce  the  electroplating  pro-  sutures.  In  after-years  he  extended  the  use  of 
cess  invented  by  his  elder  brother,  Werner  Sie-  metallic  sutures  to  every  department  of  surgery 
mens,  and  improved  by  himself.  Applying  to  where  they  are  employed, 
the  firm  of  Elkington,  he  found  them  engaged  In  1849  Dr.  Sims  was  prostrated  with  a 
in  the  same  process,  but  was  able  to  furnish  serious  illness ;  in  1858  he  began .  to  improve, 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  practical  details.  In  and  after  his  removal  to  New  York  his  health 
1844  he  returned  to  England  to  patent  a  differ-  grew  steadily  better.  During  this  period  he 
ential  governor  for  steam-engines,  invented  by  pondered  over  the  idea  of  establishing  a  wom- 
the  two  brothers.  From  that  time  he  remained  an^s  hospital,  and  in  May.  1854,  soon  after 
in  England,  becoming  naturalized  in  1859.  reaching  New  York,  he  delivered  an  address 

In  conjunction  with  his  brother  he  brought  upon  that  subject.  Much  discussion  ensued, 
out  the  anastatic  printing  process  in  1844,  and  and  unexpected  opposition  followed.  A  pub- 
perfected  the  chronometric  governor  in  1847.  lie  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
He  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  definite  shape  to  his  idea ;  and  Drs.  Delafield, 
dynamical  theory  of  heat.  The  recovery  of  Francis,  Mott,  Stevens,  Green,  and  Sims,  to- 
the  heat  of  the  exhausted  steam  of  an  engine  gether  with  reter  Cooper  and  the  Hon.  £.  C. 
was  made  the  subject  of  experiments.  In  1851  Benedict,  were  appointed  a  committee  for  or- 
he  introduced  the  Siemens  water-meter.  Be-  ganizing  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
tween  1866  and  1861,  with  the  assistance  of  eases  of  women.  From  this  movement  origi- 
his  brother  Frederick,  he  worked  out  the  re-  nated  the  Woman's  Hospital  Association.  A 
generative  gas-furnace,  and  in  1867  he  applied  building  on  Madison  Avenue  was  leased  for 
the  invention  in  the  manufacture  of  open-  three  years,  and  a  temporary  hospital  was 
hearth  steel.  He  experimented  on  the  manu-  opened  in  May,  1855,  with  Dr.  Sims  as  surgeon- 
facture  of  iron  and  steel  direct  from  the  ore,  in-chief.  A  charter  was  procured  in  1857, 
establishing  for  this  purpose  the  experimental  and  in  1858  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
works  at  Birmingham,  nrom  which  samples  of  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  new  hospital, 
steel  were  sent  to  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Soon  after,  the  city  authorities  gave  the  site 
Paris.  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  interested  himself  on  which  the  hospital  now  stands.  Dr.  Sims 
in  telegraphy  as  early  as  1848^  and  in  1858,  in  devoted  himself  with  enthusiastic  energy  to 
connection  with  Werner  Siemens  and  Halske,  this  great  work,  and  was  largely  aided  and 
of  Berlin,  and  with  his  brother  Carl,  he  estab-  encouraged  by  professional  brethren,  as  well 
lished  the  works  which  manufactured  the  Di-  as  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  York.  He 
rect  United  States,  the  Indo  Telegraph,  and  went  abroad  to  study  the  subject,  and  by 
other  cables,  including  the  one  to  be  laid  for  special  invitation  operated  -in  several  of  the 
the  Bennett-Mackay  company  from  Ireland  to  great  hospitals  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  and 
the  United  States  in  1884.  Dublin,  and  received  numerous  decorations. 

Dr.  Siemens  gave  much  attention  to  pure  Dr.  Sims  took  his  family  to  Europe  in  1862, 

science,  and  was  a  prominent  participant  in  and  a  large  part  of  his  time  during  the  next 

the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  six  years  was  spent  there.    In  1870,  while  he 

British  Association,  the  Institution  of  Civil  was  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  Franco-Prussian 

Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  War  broke  out,  and  he  took  charge  of  the 

other  learned  bodies  devoted  to  theoretical  and  Anglo-American   Ambulance  Corps  as   sur- 

practical  science,  and  was  also  a  frequent  con-  geon-in-chief.    He  built  up  a  large  practice, 

tributor  to  the  scientific  press.  more  particularly  in  France  and  Belgium. 

SUNS,  Janes  llarlmi)  an  American  surgeon.  Dr.  Sims  was  an  honorary  member  of  many 

bom  in  Lancaster  district,  S.  C,  Jan.  25, 1818 ;  medical  and  scientific  societies  both  in  Europe 

died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  18,  1888.  and  America.    In  1875  he  was  elected  Presi- 

He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  dent  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


in  1832,  Btadied  medicine,  and  entered  upon  His  more  important  publications  are,  "  Trismus 
practice  in  Charleston.  Thence  he  went  to  Nascentium ^' ;  '* Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery^' 
Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a  full  course  at  (1858) ;  '*  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery  " 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  in  1886  (1866) ;  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Anns- 
he  settled  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  thesia " ;  and  *^  Treatise  on  Ovariotomy."  He 
turned  his  attention  more  especially  to  sur-  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical 
gery.    The  idea  of  curing  vesico-vaginal  fis-  and  surgical  journals. 

tula,  at  that  date  considered  incurable,  origi-  SMITH,  Jaacs  Lawrence,  an  American  chemist 

nated  with  Dr.  Sims  about  1845,  and  for  ue  and  mineralogist,  bom  near  (Jharleston,  S.  C.» 
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Dec.  16,  1818 ;  died  in  Lonisville,  Ey.,  Oct.  12,  Government  reports  an  able  contribution  on 
1888.  He  received  a  classical  education  at  **  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Several  De- 
Charleston  College,  and  then  studied  at  the  partments  of  Industrial  Chemistry.*'  Again, 
University  of  Virginia.  Afterward,  having  at  Vienna,  in  1878,  he  represented  the  United 
chosen  medicine  for  a  profession,  he  received  States,  and  his  report  on  **  Chemicals  and 
bis  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of  South  Chemical  Industries "  supplements  his  excel- 
Carolina.  This  course  he  supplemented  by  lent  work  at  the  earlier  exhibition.  At  the 
three  years'  study  in  Europe.  In  1841  his  Centennial  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1870,  he 
first  memoir,  ^*  On  the  Means  of  detecting  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  department  re- 
Arsenic  in  the  Human  Body,"  marked  him  lating  to  chemical  arts,  and  contributed  a  vidu* 
as  an  investigator  of  the  first  rank.  He  be-  able  paper  on  petroleum  to  the  ofiicial  reports, 
gan  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Charleston,  Of  late  years,  his  attention  was  devoted 
and  at  the  same  time  delivered  an  important  very  largely  to  the  chemistry  of  meteorites, 
series  of  lectures  on  toxicology.  Soon  after,  and  his  collection  of  these  celestial  bodies  is 
he  was  appointed  by  the  State  of  South  Caro-  probably  not  surpassed  in  this  country.  It 
lina  to  assay  the  bullion  then  coming  into  has  recently  become  the  property  of  Harvard 
commerce  from  the  gold-fields  of  Georgia  and  College.  He  was  also  occupied  with  the 
North  and  South  Carolina.  His  attention  was  separation  of  some  of  the  rarer  earths,  and  in 
also  directed  at  the  time  to  the  marl-beds  in  1878  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the  ele- 
the  vicinity  of  Charleston.    His  investigations  ment  mosandrium. 

on  the  value  of  these  deposits  for  agricultural  Prof.  Smith  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 

purposes  were  among  the  earliest  scientific  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad, 

contributions  on  this  sabject.    During  these  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 

years  he  prepared  a  report  on  *^The  Meteo-  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1872 

rological  Conditions,  Character  of  Soils,  and  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  American  As- 

Cnltures,  affecting  the  Gh*owth  of  Cotton."  sociation  for   the  Advancement  of   Science. 

In  1846  Mr.  Buchanan  (afterward  President),  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him 
at  the  request  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  recom-  a  corresponding  member  in  the  department 
mended  Dr.  Smith  as  a  comoetent  auUiority  to  of  Mineralogy.  His  published  papers  were 
suggest  methods  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  very  numerous ;  the  more  important  of  these 
in  the  Turkish  provinces.  On  reaching  the  were  collected  and  published  by  him,  under 
East,  he  found  the  scheme  somewhat  im-  the  title  of  *^  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  Origi- 
practicable,  and  subsequently  accepted  the  ap-  nal  Researches"  (Louisville,  Ey.,  1878). 
pointment  of  mining  engineer  from  the  Sul-  80IFBn>4IIGlfAUU  The  sound-signals  generally 
tan.  In  this  capacity  his  services  were  of  the  used  to  guide  mariners,  especially  during  fogs, 
greatest  value,  and  the  Turkish  Government  are,  with  certain  modifications — sirens,  trump- 
still  derives  an  important  portion  of  its  rev-  ets,  steam-whistles,  bell-boats,  bell-buoys, 
enue  from  his  discoveries  of  ores  and  coal,  whistling-buoys,  bells  struck  by  machinery, 
Chief  among  these  was  that  of  emery,  whose  cannons  fired  by  powder  or  gun-cotton,  rock- 
subsequent  development   in  this   country  is  ets,  and  gongs. 

largely  due  to  the  paoers  published  by  Dr.  Geagb — Gongs  are  somewhat  used  on  light- 
Smith.  ''^  The  Thermal  Waters  of  Asia  Mi-  ships,  especially  in  British  waters.  They  are 
nor"  was  likewise  a  subject  to  which  he  intended  for  use  at  close  quarters.  Leonce 
devoted  much  attention  while  in  the  Turkish  Reynaud,  of  the  French  lighthouse  service,  has 
employ.  given  their  mean  effective  range  as  barely  650 

In  1851  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  yards.    They  are  of  most  use  in  harbors,  short 

He  devised  the  inverted  microscope,  whose  channels,  and  like  places  where  a  long  range 

construction  he  had  superintended  while  in  would  be  unnecessary.    They  have  been  used 

Paris.  His  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Chemis-  but  little  in  United  States  waters.    The  term 

try  in  the  University  of  Virginia  dates  firom  '*  effective  range "  is  used  here  to  signify  the 

this  period.    While  occupying  this  post,  with  actual  distance  at  which,  under  the  most  un- 

the  aid  of  his  assistant,  George  J.  Brush  (now  of  favorable  circumstances,  a  signal  can  generally 

the  Sheffield  Scientific  School),  he  prepared  an  be  heard  on  board  of  a  paddle-wheel  steamer 

extensive  memoir  on  the  '*  Re-examination  of  in  a  heavy  sea-way. 

American  Minerals.*^     It  included  examina-  Gus. — ^The  use  of  guns  is  not  so  great  as  it 

tions,  with  analyses,  of  thirty-feven  species,  once  was.    Instances  are  on  record  in  which 

^*  forming,"  says  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  "  at  that  they  were  quite  serviceable.    Admiral  Sir  A. 

time,  the  most  important  contributions  yet  Milne  said  he  had  often  gone  into  Halifax  har- 

made  by  any  American  chemist"  In  1854-^55  bor,  in  a  dense  fog  like  a  wall,  by  the  sound  of 

he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Sambro  fog-gun.    Bat  in  the  experiments 

the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  made  by  the  **  Trinity  House  "  off  Dangeness 

Louisville,  and  settied  there.     Sabsequently  in  January,  1864,  in  calm  weather,  the  report 

he  became  President  of  the  Lonisville  Gas-  of  an  eigh teen-pounder,  with  three  pounds  of 

Works,  which  he  personally  superintended.  powder,  was  faint  at  four  miles.    Still,  in  the 

In  1867  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Trinity  House  experiments  of  1865,  made  in 

the  Paris  Exposition,  and  furnished  for  the  light  weather  with  a  light  gun,  the  report  was 
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clearly  heard  seven  miles  awaj.  Dr.  Gladstone  and  gons  are  used  as  signals  of  approaching 
records  great  variability  in  the  range  of  gnn-  floods  at  freshet-times  in  various  coantries. 
sound  in  the  Holyhead  experiments.  Prof.  BedLclk — As  a  signal  in  rock  lighthouses, 
Henry  says  that  a  twenty-fonr-pounder  was  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  mount  large 
used  at  Point  Boneta,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Oal.,  pieces  of  apparatus,  tne  use  of  a  gun-cotton 
in  1856-'57,  aud  that,  by  the  help  of  it  alone,  rocket  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Richard  Col- 
vessels  came  into  the  harbor  during  the  fog  at  linson,  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  House.  A 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  which  otherwise  charge  of  gun-cotton  is  inclosed  in  the  head  of 
could  not  have  entered.  The  gun  was  fired  a  rocket,  which  is  projected  to  the  height  of 
every  half -hour,  night  and  day,  during  foggy  perhaps  1,000  feet  when  the  cotton  is  exploded, 
and  thick  weather  in  the  first  year,  except  for  and  the  sound  shea  in  all  directions.  Oompara- 
a  time  when  powder  was  lacking.  During  the  tive  experiments  with  the  howitzer  and  rocket 
second  year  there  were  1,582  discharges.  It  showed  that  the  howitzer  was  beatai  by  a 
was  findly  superseded  by  a  bell-boat,  which  in  rocket  containing  twelve  ounces,  eight  ounces, 
its  turn  was  after  a  time  replaced  by  a  siren,  and  even  four  ounces  of  gun-cotton.  Laige 
A  gun  was  also  used  at  West  Qnoddy  Head,  charges  do  not  show  themselves  so  superior  to 
Maine.  It  was  a  carronade,  five  feet  long,  with  small  charges  as  might  be  expected.  Some  of  the 
a  bore  of  6^  inches,  charged  with  four  pounds  rockets  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
of  powder.  The  gun  was  fired  on  foggy  days  miles.  Tyndall  proposes  to  call  it  theCoUinson 
when  the  Boston  steamer  was  approaching  the  rocket,  and  suggests  that  it  might  be  used  in 
lighthouse  from  St.  Johns,  and  the  firing  was  lighthouses  and  light-ships  as  a  signal  by  naval 
begun  when  the  steamer^s  whistle  was  heard,  vessels. 

often  when  she  was  six  miles  away,  and  was  BeDb — ^Bells  are  in  use  at  every  United  States 
kept  up  as  fast  as  the  gun  could  be  loaded,  light-station,  and  at  many  they  are  run  by 
until  the  steamer  answered  with  its  whistle,  machinery  actuated  by  clock-work,  made  by 
The  report  of  the  gun  was  heard  from  two  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Boston,  who,  at  the  suggestion 
six  miles.  **  This  signal  was  abandoned,^' Prof,  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  has  introduced  an 
Henry  says,  '^  because  of  the  danger  attending  escapement  arritngement  moved  by  a  small 
its  use,  the  length  of  intervals  between  succes-  weight,  while  a  larger  weight  operates  the 
sive  explosions,  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  machinery  which  strikes  the  bell.  These  bells 
sound,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  weigh  from  800  to  8,000  pounds.  There  are 
its  direction  with  accuracy."  In  1872  there  about  125  in  use  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
were  three  fog-guns  on  the  English  coast,  iron  States.  Experiments  made  by  the  engineers 
eighteen-pounders,  carrying  a  three-poxmd  of  the  French  Lighthouse  Establishment,  in 
charge  of  powder,  which  were  fired  at  intervals  1861-^62,  showed  that  the  range^  of  bell-sounds 
of  fifteen  minutes  in  two  places,  and  of  twenty  can  be  increased  with  the  rapidity  of  the  bell- 
minutes  in  the  other.  The  average  duration  strokes,  and  that  the  relative  distances  for  15, 
of  fog  at  these  stations  was  said  to  be  about  25,  and  60  bell-strokes  a  minute  were  in  the 
six  hours,  and,  as  it  not  unfrequently  lasted  ratio  of  1, 1^^,  and  l-^.  The  French  also, 
twenty  hours,  each  gun  required  two  gunners,  with  a  hemispherical  iron  reflector  backed 
who  had  to  undergo  severe  labor,  and  the  risk  with  Portland  cement,  increased  the  bell  range 
of  remissness  and  irregularity  was  considerable,  in  the  ratio  of  147  to  100  over  a  horizontal 
In  1881  the  interval  between  charges  was  re-  arc  of  60",  beyond  which  its  effect  gradually 
duced  to  ten  minutes.  The  Trinity  House,  m  diminished.  The  actual  effective  range  of  the 
its  experiments  at  South  Foreland,  found  that  bell-sound,  whatever  the  bell-size,  is  compar- 
the  short  twenty-four-pound  howitzer  gave  a  atively  short,  and,  like  the  gong,  it  is  used  only 
better  sound  than  the  long  eighteen- pounder,  where  it  needs  to  be  heard  for  diort  distances. 
Tyndall,  who  had  charge  of  the  experiments,  Mr.  Ounningham,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
sums  up  as  to  the  use  of  the  guns  as  fog-signals  Lighthouse  Establishment,  in  a  paper  on  fog- 
by  saying :  signals,  read  in  February,  1868,  says  the  bell  at 

The  duration  of  the  sound  is  bo  short  that,  unless  ^?^}^  weighing  2*  tons,  struck  four  times  a 

the  observer  is  prepared   beforehsnd,  the  aound,  mmute  by  a    60.pound  hammer  fallmg  ten 

throuffh  lack  of  attention,  rather  than  through  its  own  inches,  has  been  heard  only  one  mile  to  wmd- 

powenessneas,  is  liable  to  be  unheard.    Its  liabili^  ward  against  a  light  breeze  during  fog ;  and 

to  be  quenched  by  local  sound  is  so  great  fliat  it  is  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Kingston,  struck  eight 

sometimes  obliterated  by  a  puff  of  wmd  taking  pos-  ".  ^^^r*^  v^a  1v*^«^  t.^*;i  *\.»^  »li^ 

sttiaion  of  the  ears  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,    fe^a-  times  a  minute,  had  been  so  heard  three  mUes 

bility  to  be  quenched  by  an  opposing  wind,  so  as  to  be  away  as  tp  enable  the  steamer  to  make  ner 

practioally  useless  at  a  very  short  distance  to  wind-  harbor  from  that  distance.    Mr.  Beaseley,  C. 

ward,  is  very  remarkable.  .  .  .  StiU,  notwithstand-  £    i^  a  lecture  on  coast  fog-signals.  May  24, 

«Sk  STa  &S^&  '     ^"^  1872,  speaks  of  these  beUs  as  unusually  large, 

^  saying  that  they  and  the  one  at  Ballycottin  are 

The  minute-gun  at  sea  is  known  the  world  the  largest  on  their  coasts,  the  only  others 

over  as  a  signal  of  distress.    The  English  light-  which  compare  with  them  being  those  at  Stark 

ships  fire  guns  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Point  and  South  Stack,  which  weigh  8H  ^^^ 

life-boat  crew  when  shipwrecks  take  place  in  and  41^  cwt.  respectively.    Mr.  Cunningham, 

dghtoftheships,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  boats;  speaking  of  the  fog-bells  at  Bell  Bock  and 
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SkeiTTTore  UghthoDwa,  HkjB  he  doubts  if  either  There  tre  now  84  of  these  whUtling-baoja 
bell  has  been  the  moans  of  saviog  a  siDgle  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Scktea,  which  have 
vessel  from  wreck  dnring  fog,  ukd  he  does  Dot  cost,  with  their  appurtenances,  about  (1,900 
recall  an  instance  of  a  vessel  reporting  that  each.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  proportion 
she  WIS  warned  to  pot  ahoot  in  the  f<^,  or  as  theyarensefalto  tbemariner.thejareobnoz- 
thst  she  ascertained  her  position  in  any  respect  ions  to  the  house-dweller  withio  ear-diot  of 
b;  hearing  the  sound  of  the  bell  in  eitlier  place,  them,  and  that  the  Lighthoose  Board  has  to 
Oen.  Daane,  U.  S.  A.,  aaja  a  bell,  whether  oper-  wei^h  the  petittooa  and  remonstrances  before 
ated  by  hand  or  machinery,  cannot  be  oonrid-  aettmg  these  buoys  off  inhabited  coasts.  Tbey 
ered  an  ellioieat  fog-aignal  on  the  sea-coast.  In  eaa  at  times  be  heard  IE  miles,  and  emit  an 
calm  weather  it  can  not  be  heard  half  the  time  inexpressibly  mournful  and  saddening  sound. 
at  a  greater  distance  than  one  mile,  while  In  The  inspector  of  the  First  Lishthotise  Dis- 
rongh  weather  the  noise  of  the  sarf  will  drown  trict,  Oommander  Hclcing,  eatablished  a  series 
ita  sound  to  seaward  altogether.  The  use  of  of  observations  at  all  the  light- stations  in  the 
bells  is  reouired,  by  the  International  Oode,  on  neighborhood  of  the  buoys,  giving  the  time  of 
ships  of  all  nations,  at  regular  Intervals  during  hearing  it,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the 
fog.  But  Turkish  ships  are  allowed  to  subati-  state  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
tote  the  gong  or  gon,  as  the  use  of  bells  is  Janaarv,  1BT8,  one  of  these  buoys  was  heard 
forbidden  to  the  foUowera  of  Mohammed.  every  day  at  a  station  li  mile  distant,  every 

miitttaK-KMys. — The  whlstling-bnoy  now  in  day  but  two  at  one  Si  miles  distant,  14  times 
nie  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Oonrtenay,  of  at  one  7}  milea  distant,  and  4  times  at  one  8i 
New  YorK.  It  consists  of  an  iron, 
pear-shaped  bolh,  13  feet  across  at 
its  wide^  part,  and  floating  12  feet 
out  of  water.  Inside  the  bulb  is  a 
tnbe  88  inches  across,  extending 
fi'Om  the  top  through  the  bottom 
to  a  depth  of  83  feet,  mto  water 
free  from  wave-motion.  The  tube 
is  open  at  its  lower  end.  but  pro- 
jects, air-tight,  through  toe  top  of 
the  balb,  and  is  closed  with  a  plate 
having  in  it  three  botes,  two  for 
Ifttling  the  air  into  the  tnbe,  and 
one  between  the  others  for  letting 
the  ur  oat  to  work  the  ten-lnoH 
locomotive  whistle  with  which  It  i* 
snrmounted.  These  holes  are  con- 
nected with  three  pipes  which  lead 
down  to  near  the  water  -  level, 
where  they  pass  through  a  dia- 
phragm which  divides  the  outer 
cylinder  into  two  parts.  The  great 
bulb  which  bnoya  np  tie  whole 
mass  rises  and  falls  with  the  motion 
of  the  wavea,  carrying  the  tube  np 
and  down  with  it,  thos  eatabtiahing 
a  piiton-and-cjlinder  movement,  the 

water  in  the  tube  acting  as  an  im-  _,    ,  _-v..^_„    .  m b 

movable  piston,  while  the  tnbe  Itself 

Bctsasamovingcylinder.  Tbustheairadmitted  miles  distant.  It  is  heard  by  the  pilots  of  the 
through  valves,  aa  the  buoy  rises  on  the  wave,  New  York  and  Boston  Bt«tmers  at  a  distance 
into  that  part  of  the  bulb  which  is  above  water,  of  one  flfth  of  a  mile  to  5  miles,  and  has  been 
is  compressed,  and,  as  the  buoy  falls  with  the  frequently  heard  at  a  distance  of  9  miles,  and 
wave.  It  is  further  compressed  and  forced  even,  under  specially  favorable  oircamstanceA, 
through  a  2i-incb  pipe  which  at  Its  apei  cod-    15  miles. 

nects  with  the  whistle.  The  dimensions  of  The  whistling-buoy  Is  also  used  to  some  ez- 
the  whistling-bnoy  have  recentljr  been  much  tent  in  British.  French,  and  German  waters, 
diminished  without  detracting  materislly  from  with  good  resalts.  The  latest  use  to  which  it 
the  volume  of  sound  it  produces.  It  is  now  has  been  put  in  this  country  has  been  to  place 
made  of  fonr  sizes.  The  smallest  in  our  waters  it  oS  the  shoals  of  Cape  fiatteras,  where  a 
has  a  bulb  «x  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  tube  ten  light-ship  was  wanted  but  could  not  live,  and 
feet  in  length,  and  weigha  but  3,000  pounds,  where  it  does  almost  as  well  as  a  light-ship 
The  largest  and  oldest  whistling-buoy  has  a  would  have  done.  It  is  well  anited  for  sneh 
IS-foot  bulb,  a  tnbe  83  feet  long,  and  weighs  broken  and  tnrbnlent  waters,  as  the  rongher 
12,000  ponnda  the  sea  the  louder  its  sound. 

VOL.  xxni.— tt    A 
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i  bell-boBt,  which  is  At  most 

a  cloaiB7  cootiiTance,  liable  to  b«  apMt  in 
bearf  weather,  coBtlf  to  bnild,  hard  to  handle, 
and  diffloolc  to  keep  in  repair,  baa  be«D  super- 
Beded  b;  the  Brown  bell-baoy,  which  was  in- 
veat«d  by  the  officer  of  the  lighthouse  estab- 
lishment whose  name  it  bears.  The  bell  u 
mounted  on  the  bottom  section  of  an  iron  baoy 
6  feet  6  inches  across,  which  is  decked  over 
and  fitted  with  a  framework  of  3-inoh  angle- 
iron  e  feet  high,  to  which  a  SOO-pouod  bel!  is 
rigidlj  attached.  A  radial  grooved  iron  plate 
b  made  fast  to  tbe  frame  under    the    bell 


Fn.  I— BBOim'j  Biu^Bdot. 

and  close  to  it,  on  which  is  laid  a  free  cennon- 
ball.  As  the  buoy  roUs  on  tbe  sea,  this  ball 
rolls  on  the  plate,  striking  some  side  of  the 
bell  at  each  motion  with  sucb  force  as  to  cause 
it  to  tolL  Like  the  whistling-buoj,  tbe  bell- 
hD07  soanda  the  loudest  when  the  sea  is  the 
roDgheat,  but  tbe  bell-bno;  ia  adapted  to  sboal 
water,  where  the  wbiatlin^-bnoj  conld  not 
ride;  and,  if  there  is  any  motion  to  tbe  sea,  the 
bell-bnoy  will  make  somt  sound.  Hence  tbe 
wbistling-bnoj  ia  aaed  in  roadsteads  and  tbe 
open  sea,  while  tbe  bell-buo;  is  preferred  in 
harbors,  riTers,  and  the  like,  where  the  sound- 
range  needed  is  shorter,  and  smoother  water 
Dsnally  obtains.  In  July,  1883,  there  were  24 
of  these  bell-buoys  in  United  States  waters. 


They  cost,  with  their  fitments  and  mooring^ 

about  11,000  each. 

LMMMtlTfr-WfeMkc.— It  appears  from  tbe  evi- 
dence given  in  184G,  before  the  select  commit- 
tee raised  by  tbe  English  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  use  of  the  locomotive- whistle  as  a  fog- 
signal  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Gordon, 
C.  E.,  who  proposed  to  use  air  or  steam  for 
sounding  it,  end  to  place  it  in  the  focns  of  a 
reflector,  or  a  group  of  reflectors,  to  concen- 
trate its  soand  into  a  nowerfnl  phonic  beam. 
It  was  bis  idea  that  tiie  aharpness  or  shrill- 
ness of  the  whistle  constituted  its  chief  ralae. 
And  it  is  conceded  that  Mr.  C.  L.  Deboll,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry,  and  at  Che  in- 
stance of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board, 
first  practically  naed  it  as  B  fog-aifcnal  by  erect- 
ing one  for  use  at  Beaver  Tail  Point,  in  Narra- 
ganaett  Bay.  Tbe  sonnding  of  the  whistle  is 
well  described  by  Price-Edwards,  a  noted  Eng- 
lish lightboase  engineer,  "  as  caased  by  the  vi- 
brntlon  ofthecolomn  of  Bircoutained  within  the 
hell  or  dome,  the  vibration  being  set  up  by  tbe 
impact  of  a  current  of  steam  or  air  at  a  high 
pressure."  It  is  probable  that  the  metal  of  the 
Dell  is  likewise  set  in  vibration  and  gives  to 
tbe  aoand  its  timbre  or  quality.  It  is  noted 
that  the  energy  so  excited  expends  its  chief 
force  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ita  source^ 
and  may  he  rewded,  therefore,  as  to  some  ex- 
tent wasted,  Thesonndof  the  whistle,  more- 
over, is  diffused  equally  on  all  aides.  These 
oharacteristtcs  to  some  extent  explain  tbe  im- 

Sotenoy  of  the  sound  to  penetrate  to  great 
istanoes.  Difilerence  in  pitch  is  obtained  by 
altering  the  distance  between  the  steam  orifice 
and  the  rim  of  tbe  drum.  'When  brought  close 
to  each  other,  say  witbinhalf  aninch,  tliesonnd 
produced  is  very  shrill,  but  it  becomes  deeper  as 
tbe  spaoe  between  the  rim  and  the  steam  or  air 
orifice  is  increased. 

Prof.  Henry  says  the  sound  of  the  whistle  is 
distribnted  horizontally.  It  ia,  however,  much 
stronger  in  the  plane  containing  the  lower  edge 
of  the  bell  than  on  either  side  of  this  plane. 
Thus,  if  the  whistle  is  standing  upright  in  the 
ordinary  pontioo,  its  soand  ia  more  diatiDCt  in 
a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  whistle 
than  above  it  or  below. 

Tbe  steam  fog-whistle  is  tbe  same  in^tni- 
ment  ordinarily  used  on  steamboats  and  loco- 
motives. It  is  from  6  to  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  operated  by  steam  under  a  pressure 
of  from  60  to  100  ponnds.  An  engine  takes 
its  steam  from  the  same  boiler,  and  by  an  an- 
tomatio  arrangement  shuts  off  end  turns  on  the 
steam  by  opening  and  cloidng  its  valves  at  de- 
termined times.  The  machinery  is  simple,  the 
piston -pressure  is  light,  and  the  engine  requires 
no  more  skilled  attention  than  does  an  ordinary 
station-engine. 

"Tbe  experiments  made  by  the  Trinity  House 
In  1878-'T4seem  to  show,"  Price-Edwards  says, 
"  that  tbe  sound  of  the  moat  powerfnl  wbisUe, 
whether  blown  by  eleam  or  not  ur,  was  gen- 
erally inferior  to  the  aonnd  yielded  by  other 
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instruments,**  and  conseqaently  no  steps  were  et,  operated  by  a  caloric -engine,  should  only 

taken  to  extend  their  use  in  Great  Britain,  be  employed  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  at 

where  several  were  then  in  operation.    In  Oa-  stations  where  no  water  can  be  procured,  and 

nadian  waters,  however,  a  better  result  seems  where  from  the  proximity  of  other  signals  it 

to  have  been  obtained,  as  the  Deputy  Minister  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  nature  of.  the 

of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  bis  annual  report  sound/'    Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Daboll 

for  1872,  summarizes  the  action  of  the  whistles  trumpet  is  an  exceptionally  fine  instrument, 

in  use  there,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  producing  a  sound  of  great  penetration  and  of 

have  been  heard  at  distances  varying  with  their  suflScient  power  for  ordinary  practical  use,  but 

diameter  from  8  to  25  miles.  that  to  be  kept  going  it  requhres  skillful  man- 

The  result  of  the  experiments  made  by  Prof,  agement  and  constant  care. 
Henry  and  Gen.  Duane  for  the  United  States  The  SIrea. — The  siren  was  adapted  from  the 
Lighthouse  Board,  reported  in  1874,  goes  to  instrument  invented  by  Gagniard  de  la  Tour, 
show  that  the  steam- whistle  could  be  heard  by  A.  and  F.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Oity 
far  enough  for  practical  uses  in  many  posi-  Progress  Works,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof, 
tions.  Prof.  Henry  found  that  he  oould  near  Henry,  at  the  instance  and  for  the  use  of  the 
a  0-inch  whistle  71  miles  with  a  feeble  op-  United  States  Lighthouse  Establishment,  which 
posing  wind.  Gen.  Duane  heard  the  10-inch  also  adopted  it  for  use  as  a  fog-signal.  The 
whistle  at  Cape  Elizabeth  at  his  boose  in  Port-  siren  of  tne  first  olasa  oonsists  c^  a  huge  trump- 
land,  Maine,  9  miles  distant,  whenever  it  was  et,  somewhat  of  the  size  and  shape  used  by 
in  operation.  He  heard  it  best  during  a  heavy  Daboll,  with  a  wide  mouth  and  a  narrow  throat, 
northeast  snow-storm,  the  wind  blowing  then  and  is  sounded  by  driving  compressed  air  or 
directly  from  him,  and  toward  the  source  of  the  steam  through  a  disk  placed  in  its  throat.  In 
sound.  Gen.  Duane  also  reported  that  '^  there  this  disk  are  twelve  radial  slits;  back  of  the 
are  six  fog- signals  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  these  fixed  disk  is  a  revolving  plate  containing  as 
have  frequently  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  similar  openings.  The  plate  is  rotated 
20  miles,"  .  .  .  which  distance  he  gives  as  the  2,400  times  each  minute,  and  each  revolution 
extreme  limit  of  the  12-inch  steam-whistle.  causes  the  escape  and  interruption  of  twelve 

TrampetBi — ^The  Daboll  trumpet  was  invented  jets  of  air  or  steam  through  the  openings  in 
by  Mr.  0.  L.  Daboll,  of  Gonnecticut,  who  was  the  disk  and  rotating  platei  In  this  way  28,800 
experimenting  to  meet  the  announced  wants  vibrations  are  given  during  each  minute  that 
of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board.  The  the  machine  is  operated ;  and»  as  the  vibrations 
largest  consists  of  a  huge  trumpet  17  feet  long,  are  taken  up  by  tne  trumpet,  an  intense  beam  of 
with  a  throat  8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  flar-  sound  is  projected  from  it.  The  siren  \s  oper- 
ing  mouth  88  inches  across.  In  the  trumpet  ated  under  a  pressure  of  72  pounds  uf  steam, 
is  a  resounding  cavity  and  a  tongue-like  steel  and  can  be  heard,  under  favorable  circam- 
reedlOincheslong,  21  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick  stances,  from  twenty  to  thirty  luiles.  '^Its 
at  its  fixed  end,  and  half  that  at  its  free  end.  density,  quality,  pitch,  and  penetration  render 
Air  is  condensed  in  a  reservoir  and  driven  it  dominant  over  such  other  noises  after  all 
through  the  trumpet  by  hot  air  or  steam  ma-  other  signal-sounds  have  succumbed."  It  is 
chinery  at  a  pressure  of  from  15  to  20  pounds,  made  of  various  sizes  or  classes,  the  number 
and  is  capable  of  making  a  shriek  which  can  of  slits  in  its  throat-disk  diminishing  with  its 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance  for  a  certain  num-  size.  The  dimensions  given  above  are  those 
ber  of  seconds  each  minute,  by  about  one  quar-  of  the  lamst.  (See  engraving  on  page  448, 
ter  of  the  power  expended  in  the  case  of  the  **  Annual  Cyclopffidia"  for  1880.) 
whistle.  In  all  his  experiments  against  and  at  The  experiments  made  by  Gen.  Duane  with 
right  angles  and  at  other  angles  to  the  wind^  these  three  machines  show  that  the  siren  can 
the  trumpet  stood  first  and  the  whistle  cauie  be,  all  other  things  being  equal,  heard  the 
next  in  power.  In  the  trial  of  the  relative  farthest,  the  steam-whistle  stands  next  to  tbe 
power  of  various  instruments  made  by  Gen.  siren,  and  the  trumpet  comes  next  to  the  whis- 
bnane  in  1874,  the  12-inch  whistle  was  re-  tie.  The  machine  which  makes  the  most  noise 
ported  as  exceeding  the  first-class  Daboll  trum-  consumes  the  most  fuel.  From  the  average  of 
pet.  Beaseley  reports  that  the  trumpet  has  the  tests  it  appears  that  the  power  of  the  first- 
done  good  work  at  various  British  stations,  class  siren,  the  12-inch  whistle,  and  first-class 
making  itself  heard  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Daboll  trumpet  are  thus  expressed:  siren  9, 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  lighthouses  of  whistle  7,  trumpet  4;  and  their  relative  ex- 
Canada  says:  **The  expense  for  repairs,  and  penditnre  of  fuel  thus:  siren  9,  whistle  8,  trum- 
the  frequent  stoppages  to  make  these  repairs  pet  1. 

during  the  four  years  they  continued  in  use,  Sound-signals  constitute  so  large  a  factor  in 

made  them  [the  trumpets]  expensive  and  no-  the  safety  of  the  navigator  that  the  scientists 

reliable.    The  frequent  stoppages  during  foggy  attached  to  the  lighthouse  establishments  of 

weather  made  them  sources  of  danger  instead  the  various  countries  have  given  much  atten- 

of  aids  to  navigation.    The  sound  of  these  tion  to  tlieir  production  and  perfection,  notably 

trumpets  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  year  Tyndall  in  England  and  Henry  in  this  country, 

or  so."    Gen.  Duane,  reporting  as  to  his  ex-  The  success  of  the  United  States  has  been  such 

periments  in  1881,  says :  ^*  The  Daboll  trump-  that  other  countries  have  sent  commissions  here 
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to  studj  our  system.    That  sent  bj  England  in  appropriations  for  its  establishment,  and  Con- 

1872,  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Arrow  was  chair-  gress  was  in  each  instance  moved  thereto  bj 

man,  and  Captain  Webb,  R.  N.,  recorder,  re-  the  pressnre  of  public  opinion,  applied  nsuallj 

ported  so  favorably  on  it  that  since  then  *^22  through  the  member  of  Congress  representing 

sirens  have  been  placed  at  the  most  salient  the  particular  district  in  which  the  signal  was 

lighthoases  on  the  British  coasts,  and  16  on  to  be  located.    And  this  pressure  was  occa- 

light-ships  moored  in  position  where  a  guiding  sioned  by  the  fact  that  mariners  have  come  to 

signal  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  passing  navi-  believe  that  thej  could  be  guided  by  sound  as 

gation.*'  certainly  as  by  sight.    The  custom  of  the  mari- 

The  trumpet,  siren,  and  whistle  are  capable  ner  in  coming  to  this  coast  from  beyond  the 

of  such  arrangement  that  the  length  of  blast  seas  is  to  run  his  ship  so  that  on  arrival,  if  after 

and  interval,  and  the  suocession  of  alternation,  dark,  he  shall  see  the  proper  coast-light  in  fair 

are  such  as  to  identify  the  location  of  each,  so  weather,  and,  if  in  thick  weather,  that  he  shall 

that  the  mariner  can  determine  his  position  by  hear  the  proper  fog-signal,  and,  taking  that  as 

the  sounds.  a  point  of  departure,  to  feel  his  way  from  the 

In  this  country  there  were  in  operation  in  coast-light  to  the  harbor-light,  or  from  the  fog- 
July,  1888,  sixty-six  fog-signals  operated  by  signal  on  the  coast  to  the  fog-signal  in  the  har- 
steam  or  hot  air,  and  the  number  is  to  be  in-  bor,  and  tiience  to  his  anchorage  or  his  wharf, 
creased  in  answer  to  the  urgent  demands  of  And  the  custom  of  the  coaster  or  the  sound- 
oommerce.  steamer  is  somewhat  similar. 

Vie  af  Hatiial  Mimb—There  are,  in  various  Abcnattai  if  %tmai» — The  fog-signal  being 

parts  of  the  world,  several  sound-signals  made  found  trustworthy  in  its  usual  performance, 

oy  utilizing  natural  orifices  in  cliffs  through  mariners  relied  on  it,  and  occasional!  j  met  dis- 

whicfa  the  waves  drive  the  air  with  such  force  aster.    But  the  fiiilure  was,  as  a  rule,  ascribed 

and  velocity  as  to  produce  the  sound  required,  to  the  signal-keeper  rather  than  to  the  ngnal. 

One  of  the  most  noted  is  that  on  one  of  the  Still,  the  complaints  set  the  Lighthouse  Board 

Farallon  islands,  forty  miles  off  the  harbor  of  at  work  to  ascertain  the  cause  and,  if  possible, 

San  Francisco,  which  was  constructed  by  Gen.  to  provide  the  remedy.    A  series  of  experi- 

Uartmann  Baohe,  of  the  United  States  Engi-  ments  with  fog^gnals  was  made  bj  Prof, 

neers,  in  1858-'69,  and  of  which  the  following  Henry,  beginning  m  1886  and  continuing  tilt 

is  his  own  description :  the  latter  part  of  1877.    Certain  abnormal 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  work-  phenomena  were  observed  relative  to  the  au- 

tng  party  on  the  ialand  to  make  the  experiment,  long  dition  of  the  sound  the  fog-signsls  made,  and 

ainoe  contemplated,  of  attaching  a  wbiatle  as  a  fog-  finally  examinations  were  made  to  ascertain 

signal  to  the  orifloe  of  a  subterranean  paasa^  open-  ^^  ^^^^jj^.  ^^  ^^^  aberrations  and  the  cause 

intt  out  upon  the  ocean  tnrouffu  wnicn  the  air  is  vio-  ^  .,            ^,       ,         ^        .         s«u*i*x    i.   ^ 

leSuy  dnven  by  the  beatingof  the  waves.    The  lint  of  them.    The  aberrations  in  audibility  had  not 

attempt  failed,  the  masonry  raised  upon  the  rock  to  escaped  the  attention  of  earner  writers, 

which  it  was  attached  being  blown  up  Inr  the  great  The  causes  assigned  for  these  abnormal  phe- 

violence  of  the  wind-current,    A  modifled  plau  with  nomena  of  sound  are  almost  as  various  as  the 

So-^^'^rif ';^^^'S.!'*!  ."^ttU^'mS  write«onthem     Dr.  Derham,  writing ta  1708. 

wort  called  for  1,(XK)  bricks  and  four  barrels  of  cement  seemed  to  consider  them  as  caused  by  vanations 

r,    ,  „                 «  i.v  ^  temperature,  moisture,  and  wind.     Baron 

Prof.  Henry  says  of  this^  ^^^  Humboldt,  and  after  him  Dr.  Dove,  Sir 

On  the  apex  of  this  hole  he  erected  a  chimney  which  j^hn  HerscheL  and  Dr.  Robinson,  held  that 

terminated  in  a  tube  surmounted  by  a  locomotive-whi^  ...  flooftnl«nce  is  anawfirablfi  for  these  nhe- 

tle.    By  this  ammgement  a  loud  sound  was  produced  *®"**  noocuience  18  answeraoie  iw  inese  pne- 

as  often  as  the  wave  entered  the  mouth  of  the  indenta-  nomena,  a  theory  adopted  and  amplmed  by  Dr. 

tton.    The  penetrathig  power  of  the  sound  fVom  this  Tyndall.    Prof.  Henry,  however,  has  presented 

arrangement  woiUd  not  oe  great  if  it  depended  merely  another  and  different  theory,  and  has  worked 

on  the  hydrostatic  P«^««<>£*h«  waves,  sinc^  j^  ^„^  j^  ^  ^^^  ^f  long-continued  and  careful 

under  favorable  circumstances  would  not  be  more  than  ^.^^  .^^^4..  «««^„«i./r#  wu;^u  ^^  ««i*i;«k^ 

that  of  a  column  of  water  twenty  feet  high,  giving  a  expenments,  accounts  of  which  are  published 

pressure  of  about  ten  pounds  to  the  souare  inch.   The  at  length  in  the  reports  of  the  Lightnouse  Board 

effect,  however,  of  the  pcreussion  mi^nt  add  oonidder-  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  its  regu- 

ably  to  this,  though  the  latter  would  be  confined  m  \g^  series,  and  in  a  separate  volume.  He  reached 

^^tr«'^!?.SSrnUnl°w*^  '^n^^t  Jhe  ooPa.lon  that  the  wind,  when  nioving  ^t 

openuion  for  several  years,  it  was  found  not  to  obvi-  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  could  not 

ate  the  necessity  of  producing  sounds  of  ^neater  power,  act  in  perceptible  retardation  of  sound  when  it 

It  is,  however,  founded  on  an  ingenious  idea,  and  may  ^|^  moving  at  the  rate  of  750  or  780  miles  an 

be  susceptible  of  application  in  other  cases.  jj^^^^  ^^^^  ^e  had  accepted  the  idea  that  it  might 

There  is  now  a  first-class  siren  in  duplicate  act  by  defiection.    At  this  time  the  suggestion 

at  this  place.  of  Prof.  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  England,  which 

The  sixty-six  steam  fog-signals  in  the  waters  offered  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  action  of 

of  the  United  States  have  been  established  at  the  wind,  became  known  to  him,  when  it  ^*  was 

a  cost  of  more  than  $600,000,  and  are  main-  immediately  adopted  as  a  working  hypothens 

tained  at  a  yearly  expense  of  about  (100,000.  to  direct  investigation."     Prof.  Stokes^s  ex- 

Tbe  erection  of  each  of  these  signals  was  an-  planation,  which  Tyndall  speaks  of  as  sunest- 

thorized  by  Congress  in  an  act  making  special  ed  by  some  remarkable  observations  of  De  b 
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Boohe,  roaghly  stated,  is  this :  *'  The  several  of  the  atnaospheie  bdng  oonstant-^epends  on  the 

strata  into  which  a  current  of  air  may  be  di-  ^^^^  °*  i^«f.?"i:      ^  a       a       ♦v    .  *    * 

Tideddonotmoye  with thesame  velocity.    The  t^\I^^^^\lJ^fJ^V^^Tt^l 

lowest  stratnm  is  retarded  by  friction  against  tranunission  of  sound  U  that  of  perfect  BtillnesB,  and 

the  earth ;  the  one  immediately  above  by  fric-  uniform  denaity  and  temperature  throughout. 

tion  against  the  lower ;  hence  the  velocity  in-  ^.i?-  But  the  moat  efficient  cause  of  the  loss  of  audi- 

cre«e.  from  the  ground  now-rd."    And  when  a'-^vint^th^ri'S^'^^Sl^^J'^^;.; 

the  direction  of  the  sound  is  perpendicular  to  down  toward  the  earth;  while,  moving  against  the 

the  sound-wave,  as  when  it  is  prqjected  against  wind,  it  ia  refracted  upward  and  passes  over  the  head 

the  wind,  it  will  be  thrown  upward  ahead  of  of  the  observer. 

the  observer;  and  when  it  is  projected  with  *.  Although,  as  a  generid  rule,  ttie  sound  is  heard 

*v^  -.:«^   :*.  -liii  w*  *v.o.»»  ^»nf«»tt.yi  *^^«r^w»A  farther  when  moving  with  the  wind  than  when  mov- 

the  wind.  It  will  be  Jlirown  downward  toward  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  y^^  /^^  instances  the  sound  is  heard 

the  earth.    Froceedmg  on  this  suggestion  of  farthest  against  the  wind,  owing  to  a  dominant  upper 

Prof.  Stokes,  Prof.  Henry  worked  out  by  care-  wind  blowing  at  the  time  in  an  opposite  direction  to 

f  ul  tests,  and  gave  as  the  results  of  his  experi-  that  at  the  aurface  of  the  earth.                     ^    ,  ^ 

ment^  the  o.n-e.  of  the  five  formulated  phc-  .^^WC°llSSS§eSiS  .^^^vrtSd^ 

nomena,  as  loilows :  yet  it  tends  to  spread  so  rapidly  that,  at  the  distance 

1.  The  audibility  of  sound  at  a  distance,  and  its  in*  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  flIU  the  whole  space  of  air  in- 
audibility nearer  toe  source  of  sound.  closed  within  the  circuit  of  the  horizon,  and  is  heard 

2.  The  inaudlblU^  of  a  sound  at  a  given  distance  behind  the  trumpet  nearly  aa  well  as  at  an  equal  dis- 
in  one  direction,  while  a  leaser  sound  is  heard  at  the  tanoe  in  front  of  its  mouth. 

same  distance  In  another  direction.  6.  Neither  fog,  snow,  hail,  nor  nun  materially  inter- 

8.  The  audibility  at  one  time  at  a  distance  of  several  fersa  with  the  tranamission  of  loud  sound. 

miles,  while  at  another  the  sound  can  not  be  heard  at  7.  In  some  cases  sound-shadows  are  produced  by 

more  than  a  fifth  of  the  same  distance.  projecting  portions  of  land,  or  by  buildmsa  situated 

4.  While  the  sound  is  ^nerolly  heard  farther  with  near  the  origin  of  the  sound ;  but  these  shadows  are 

the  wind  than  against  it,  in  some  Instances  the  reverse  dosed  in  by  tlie  spread  of  the  sound-waves,  uid  thus 

is  the  case.  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  sound  being  heard  at  a 

6.  The  sudden  loss  of  a  sound  in  pwasing  from  one  distance  and  afterward  lost  on  a  nearer  approach  to 

locality  to  another  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  distance  the  station. 

from  the  source  of  sound  being  the  same.  8.  It  ft^uently  happens  on  a  vessel  leaving  a  sta- 

Prof.  Henry  explains  these  abnormal  phenom-  ^<>^  »^  ^"^  «>»*°d  is  suddenly  Joet  at  a  pomt  in  its 

^  i.1.^       u  nnu^  «-«♦  ^«.«-  ^p  «K^.«  »i.r.^».^»<.  oourae,  and,  after  remaining  inaudible  some  time,  is 

ena  thus :  **  The  first  four  of  these  phenomena  ^^,^  »i^  ^  ,  neater  distance,  and  then  is  mkw 

find  a  ready  explanation  ...  by  supposing  an  uUy  lost  as  the  distance  is  ftuther  increased.    This  is 

increase  or  diminution  in  the  relative  velocity  attributed  to  the  upward  refraction  of  the  sound-wave, 

of  the  currents  of  wind  in  the  upper  or  lower  which  passes  over  the  head  of  the  observer,  and  con- 

strata  of  air.    The  fifth  is  explained  by  the  in-  ^J^.^-^XJlrST^^^ 

terposition  of  an  obstacle  which  casts,  as  it  ^Aflbe  revened,  and  the  sound  sint  downward  to  the 

were,  a  sound-shadow,  disappearing  at  a  given  earth.    Or  the  efTeot  may  be  considered  as  due  to  a 

distance  by  the  divergence  oi  the  rays  on  each  sound-shadow  produced  by  refraction,  which  is  grad- 

side  of  the  obstacle  into  what  would  be  an  op-  J»"y  «l<»ed  in  at  a  distance  by  the  lateral  spread  of 

. .     1    \..;t^„  )t  the  sound-wave  with  the  earth  on  either  side,  in  a  di- 

iioai  snaoow.                              v    -       ^,     «t    u  rection  which  is  not  aiftoted  by  the  upper  refraction. 

Prof.  Henry  read  a  paper  before  the  Wash-  Another  ezpUuiation  may  be  found  m  the  probable 

ington  Philosophical  Society,  Dec.  11,  1872,  in  eiroumstanoe  of  the  lower  sheet  of  sound-beams  being 

which  he  announced  his  idea  that  its  cause  was  actually  refracted  faito  a  serpentine  or  undulating 

due  to  *»?% ^\fl<^i^°5j^^  t?ri!^Li^5  Sf  «f  ~Sf^e  eristence  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ha. 

of  the  wind,  an  idea  which  he  afterward  devel-  5^^  established,  which  is  exhibited  in  all  states  of  the 

oped  into  what  he  styled  a  good  working  hy-  atmosphere,  during  rain,  snow,  and  dense  fog,  to  which 

pothesis.  has  been  given  the  name  of  aftrial  echo.    It  consists  of 

Prof.  Tyndall,  in  May,  1878,  began  his  series  *  distiiwt  echo,  apparently  from  a  space  near  the  hori- 

M  . ^♦:'L„*;     '   ^„  i-uj  a«>.-;L»*  ^#  *y>^  f^i.  «>u  of  16*  or  aO»  maamuth,  directly  in  the  prolonga- 

of  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  toins-  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  tnmi^    The  loudnMs  of  tSls 

mission  of  sound,  under  the  auspices  of  the  echo  depends  upon  the  loudness  and  quality  of  the 

Trinity  House,  of  England,  in  which  whistles,  original  sound,  and  therefore  it  ia  produced  with  the 

trumpets,  guns,  and  the  siren  were  used,  the  greatest  distinctness  by  the  siren.    It  can  not  be  due 

l^tj^named  instru^^^^^^^^^  Jj^-^^^-^^^^ 

Lighthouse  Board  of  the  United  States  tothe  ^  the  wsvis,  aa  was  flnt  suppowsd,  since  it  is  always 

Trinity  House  for  the  purpose.    President  Wei-  heaid,  except  when  the  wmd  ia  blowing  a  hurri- 

ling  makes  effective  use  of  these  dates  in  set-  cane. 

tling  the  question  of  precedence  aa  between  ^  As  a  provisional  explanation,  the  hypothesis  has 

♦kiJL  anf  Krki-if  lAfl  hccu  sdoptod  that,  in  the  natural  spread  of  the  waves 

tnese  auinorities.         ,,....             xu«  o^  »o«nd,  some  of  the  waves  must  take  suoh  a  curvi- 

Among  Prof.  Henry  *s  last  out-givings  on  this  jinear  course  as  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an 

'subject,  one  which,  it  may  be  said,  occupied  opposite  direction,  and  thus  be  reflected  back  to  the 

much  of  his  attention  even  in  his  last  illness,  etatlon  or  location  of  the  origin  of  the  sound, 

were  those  styled  in  his  last  report  to  the  Light-  Prof.  Tyndall  referred  these  phenomena,  in 

house   Board  **  General  Conclasions,"  which  his  book  on  ^*  Sound,**  to  the  existence  of  acous- 

may  be  thus  briefly  summarized,  his  own  words  tic  clouds  consisting  of  portions  of  the  atmos> 

being  used  as  far  as  possible:  phere  in  a  fibcculent  or  mottled  condition  due 

1.  The  audibility  of  sound  at  a  diaSuioe— the  statiB  tO'tha  uneqpal  distribution  of  heat  or  moisture, 
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which,  ahsorbing  and  reflecting  the  sonnd,  pro-  it  had  been  heard  and  acted  on  by  other  reft- 

duced  an  atmosphere  of  acoodtic  opacity.  sels  much  farther  off  than  the  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  mean  time  Rhip-masters  were  occa-  Then  he  took  the  testimony  of  the  officers  and 

sionally  bringing  their  ships  to  grief  by  placing  passengers  of  the  ill-fated  steamer,  and  fonnd 

too  much  contidence  in  their  hearing  of  the  it  certain  that  they  listened  for  and  expected 

fog-signuls.    Complaint  would  follow  against  to  hear  the  fog-signal;  that  they  practically 

the  signal-keeper,  who  would  be  charged  with  did  not  hear  it,  and  the  effect  on  them  was  the 

having  failed  on  that  partieiilar  occasion  to  same  as  if  it  had  not  been  operated  at  alL 

operate  bis  fog-signaL    Tkerempon  the  matter  Thereupon,  on  Nov.  16,  1880,  ten  days  after 

would  be  investigated  by  a  disinterested  per-  the  wreck,  be  set  the  fog-signal  going,  though 

son,  usually  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  it  would  it  was  on  a  clear,  cold,  sunny  day,  and  ran 

generally  be  made  to  appear  that  the  fault  lay  over  in  a  sail-boat  the  coarse  the  Rhode  Island 

not  in  the  fog-signal,  nor  in  the  signal-keeper,  had  taken,  going  to  the  wreck  itself  and  then 

but  in  the  audition  by  the  mariner  of  the  blast  ran  out  of  the  western  channel  up  by  the  fog- 

the  fog-signal  made.  signal,  through  the  eastern  channel,  by  Castle 

In  fact,  these  investigations  have  shown  the  Hill  and  Fort  Adams,  to  Newport.  The  result 
fallacy  of  the  sailor^x  idea  that  sound  is  always  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  in  which  the  intensity  of 
heard  in  all  directions  from  its  source,  accord-  the  sound  as  heard  from  the  sail-boat  is  granhi- 
ing  to  its  intensity  or  force,  and  according  to  cally  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  track  taken 
the  distance  of  the  hearer  from  it ;  and  tbey  by  the  boat.  Where  the  line  is  widest,  the 
have  also  proved  to  the  sailor,  what  was  be-  sound  had  the  most  volume ;  where  the  line  is 
fore  known  to  the  scientific  world,  that  though  narrowest,  the  sound  was  the  least ;  where  the 
there  may  be  no  lack  in  the  volume  of  the  line  is  broken,  the  sound  could  not  be  heard  at 
sound  emitted  by  the  fog-signal,  there  may  be  all.  The  wind  was  moderate,  from  the  west, 
a  decided  lack  in  the  audition  of  that  sound;  The  observations  began  at  11.25  ▲.  m.  and  oc- 
that  it  may  not  be  heard  at  the  intensity  prop-  cupied  several  hours.  The  result  showed  all 
erly  expected ;  that  it  may  not  be  beard  at  all  the  aberrations  of  audition  named  as  possible 
at  the  place  expected ;  that  it  may  be  heard  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
faintly  where  it  ought  to  be  heard  loudly ;  that  In  the  summer  of  1881,  while  on  a  light- 
it  may  be  heard  loudly  where  it  should  be  house  steamer,  the  writer  experienced  some- 
heard  faintly ;  that  it  could  not  be  heard  at  all  thing  of  the  variations  in  the  audition  of  sound 
at  some  points  within  easy  ear-shot;  and  then  made  by  the  Beaver  Tail  fog-signal,  then  a  ten- 
farther  away  it  could  be  heard  better  than  inch  steam  whistle.  When  the  steamer  left 
near  by ;  that  it  could  be  heard  and  lost  and  the  landing  at  that  lighthouse,  the  fog-signal 
heard  and  lost  again  within  reasonable  hear-  was  to  sound  for  a  given  time  and  to  begin 
ing  distance,  and  all  this  while  the  signal  was  when  the  Bteamer  had  reached  a  point  about 
in  full  blast  and  sounding  continuously.  half  a  mile  distant.    When  that  point  was 

A  resumi  of  certain  of  these  investigations  reached,  we  could  see  from  the  steam-puffs 

made  by  disinterested  officers  of  the  Govern-  coming  from  the  stack-pipe  that  the  signal  was 

ment,  showing  their  method  and  their  results,  being  blown  ;  but  we  could  not  hear  it,  nor 

will  make  these  statements  more  readily  com-  did  we,  as  we  continued  on  our  course,  running 

prehended.  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  for  the  next 

On  the  ni^ht  of  Nov.  6,  1880,  the  steamer  five  minutes.  When  near  Whale  Rock,  slightly 

Rhode  Island  was  wrecked  on  Bonnet  Point,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  signal,  the 

at  the  western  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay,  steamer^s  paddle-wheels  were  stopped,  silence 

when  more  than  $1,000,000  was  lost.    The  was  ordered  fore  and  aft,  and  we  all  listened 

cause  of  the  disaster  was  alleged  to  be  tiie  intently.    The  expert  naval  officers  thought 

failure  of  Beaver  Tail  fog-signal  (then  a  DaboU  they  heard  a  trace  of  the  fog-signal,  but  my 

trumpet)  to  sound  its  blast.    This  signal  was  untrained  ears  failed  to  differentiate  it  from 

on  the  southern  end  of  Conanicut  island,  which  the  moan  of  the  whistling- buoy  near  Whale 

divides  the  entrance  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Rock.    Yet  the  blast  of  the  ten-inch  whistle 

western  entrance  is  but  H  of  a  mile  wide,  with  for  which  we  were  listening  is  often  heard  ten 

rocky  shores.    Bonnet  Point  is  but  If  mile  miles  away,  with  distinctness  and  certainty, 
from  Beaver  Tail.    As  the  fog-signal  was  gen-        Soon  sifter  I  had  another  opportunity  to  ob- 

erally  heard  at  Newport,  five  miles  distant,  serve  the  operations  of  this  signal.    We  left 

and  had  been  heard  ten  miles  away,  it  seemed  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  on  Aug.  6,  1881,  at  4 

almost  self-evident  that  the  fog-signal  keeper  p.  m.,  in  a  dense  fog,  with  a  strong  breeze  from 

had  failed  to  operate  his  machine  when  it  could  the  west-southwest  and  a  heavy  chop  sea. 

not  be  heard  on  a  steamer  at  Bonnet  Point,  or  We  wished  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Beaver 

even  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the  chan-  Tail  fog-sijemal  could  be  heard  dead  to  wind- 

nel  not  a  mile  away  from  the  signal.    But  the  ward,  and  in  the  heaviest  of  fogs.    At  Whale 

Lighthouse  Board,  as  usual,  caused  investiga-  Rock,  one  and  one  third  mile  from  it,  we  did 

tion  to  precede  action.  An  officer  of  the  navy,  not  hear  a  trace  of  it ;  then  the  steamer  was 

detailed  to  look  into  the  matter,  found  copious  headed  directly  for  Beaver  Tail  Point,  and  we 

evidence  that  the  fog-signal  was  in  full  blast  ran  slowly  for  it  by  the  compass  until  the  pilot 

before,  after,  and  during  the  disaster,  and  that  stopped  the  steamer,  declaring  we  were  almost 
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rhit dligraiii  iliowi  th«  result  of  obaanrttlcMis  nutde  by  Lleat-ComiMiidflr  GOudwIck,  U.  8. N^on  Bearer TtU  fog-OgnaH, 
Khode  iBlftod,  made  NoTember  161, 1880.  from  a  Mll-boftt  Tbermometar  at  begtonlng,  68*  Fahr.;  eoding^  87*.  Wlxtd, 
moderate,  ftom  the  west.    Weather,  dear  and  cold,  with  bright  aim.    Time,  begionljig  k  11.1ft  a.  Ji. 


aboard  of  the  signal  itself.  Every  one  strained 
his  ear  to  hear  the  signal,  bat  withoat  snccess ; 
and  we  had  began  to  doabt  of  onr  position 
when,  the  fog  lifting  slightly,  we  saw  the 
breakers  in  altogether  too  close  prozimitr  for 
comfort.  We  passed  the  point  as  closely  as 
was  safe,  and  when  abreast  of  it  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  fog- 
signal  broke  on  as  suddenly  and  with  its  fiill 
power.  We  then  ran  down  the  wind  to  New* 
port,  and  had  the  soand  with  as  all  the  way. 
The  fog  con  tinning  daring  the  next  day,  the 
signal  kept  np  its  sound,  and  we  heard  it  dis- 
tinctly and  continuously  at  our  wharf,  thongh 
five  miles  distant. 

The  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Point  Judith 
has  declared  that  at  a  particular  place  between 
that  point  and  Beaver  Tail  Point  the  paddle- 
strokes  of  a  steamer  become  inaudible  for  a 
moment  or  two,  giving  the  impretision  that  the 
vessel  has  stopped,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  seen  to  be  revolving  and  had  pre- 
viously been  plainly  heard  at  a  longer  distance. 

On  the  night  of  May  12.  1881,  aboat  mid- 
night the  Galatea,  a  propmler  of  over  1,500 
tons  burden,  with  a  full  load  of  passengers  and 
freight,  bound  through  Long  Island  Sound  from 
Providence  to  New  York,  grounded  in  a  dead 
calm  and  a  dense  fog  on  Little  Oull  island, 
one  eighth  of  a  mile  from  and  behind  the  fog- 
signal,  and  got  off  two  days  later  without  dam* 
age.  That  portion  of  the  island  itself  which  is 
above  water  is  but  a  knob,  barely  large  enough 
to  hold  a  circular  platform  abont  one  hundred 


feet  across,  on  which  stand  the  lighthonse  and 
fog-sigoal  building.  Great  Gull  island,  per- 
haps half  a  mile  from  it,  is  the  nearest  land. 
Little  Gull  island  is  so  surrounded  by  deep 
water  that  vessels  can  sail  around  it  It  was 
alleged,  as  is  usnal  in  cases  of  accident  near  a 
fog-signal,  that  the  siren  at  Little  Gull  was 
not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
The  signal  there  was  a  second-class  steam-sireni 
it  was  of  a  similar  instrument  thatTyndall  said 
in  reference  to  his  experiments  for  Trinity 
House :  ^*  What  may  with  certainty  be  af9rmed 
is,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  siren  may  cer- 
tainly be  relied  on  at  a  distance  of  two  miles ; 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  relied 
on  at  a  distance  of  three  miles ;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  at  a  distance  greater  than 
three  miles*^ ;  and  yet  the  Galatea  failed  to  hear 
the  Little  Gall  siren,  and  went  ashore  about 
two  hundred  yards  .from  it,  on  an  under-water 
prolongation  of  the  island  on  which  the  siren 
was  in  full  blast. 

The  Lighthouse  Board  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion. This  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Inspector 
of  the  Lighthouse  District,  a  naval  officer,  who 
reported  that  after  taking  the  sworn  evidence 
of  the  light-keepers  at  Little  GuU  and  the  other 
light-stations  within  hearing  distance,  of  other 
government  officers  who  were  so  located  that 
they  might  have  had  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  of  the  officers  of  vessels  that  were  within 
ear-shot,  including  those  of  the  Galatea,  he 
reached  the  tsonclusion  that  the  fog-signal  was 
sounding  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  that, 
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although  the  fog-signal  was  heard  at  Mystic, 
fifteen  miles  distant  in  another  direction,  and 
altiiongh  it  was  heard  on  a  steam-tng  a  mile 
heyond  the  Galatea,  it  was  heard  fainUy,  if  at 
all,  on  that  vessel ;  and  if  heard  at  all,  was  so 
heard  as  to  he  misleading,  though  the  Galatea 
was  hut  one  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  source 
of  the  sound. 

It  appears  that  this  officer  spent  several  days 
steaming  around  Little  Gull,  while  the  fog- 


Fie.  4. 

Thto  dlasnin  sbowi  the  ramilt  of  fbg-tlfiwl  tests  at  litUs  OnU 
Isluid,  Loag  Island  Soond,  July  11,  1881.  Time,  10  a.  m. 
Wind,K.K;S.;  foree,  1  Barometer,  99*77.  Thermome- 
ter, 61*  Fahr.  weather  at  beffinnlnA  dark,  orereast  with 
aoalls  of  Scottish  mist  from  Ix.K.  &,  It  began  to  olear  at 
MA.K. 

signal  was  in  full  hlast,  in  various  kinds  of 
weather,  and  that  he  found  the  aherrations  in 
audition  here  were  as  numerous  and  even  more 
eooentrio  than  those  hefore  mentioned  as  ex- 


# 


\kuti  r^"^ — i 


Fia.5. 
This  diagram  shows  the  resalt  of  obaerratlons  at  Little  OnU 
Island,  Long  Island  Bonnd,  Jnly  1&,  1881,  beginning  at  6.80 
▲.  M.  Thermometer,  60*  Fahr.  Barometer,  89*80.  Wind, 
W.  N.  W. ;  force,  3,  hanUng  westward  and  Inareaslag  grad- 
ually. 

perienced  at  Beaver  Tail.    The  results  of  his 
ohservations  are  c^ven  in  Figs.  4  and  6,  and  in 


each  oase  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as 
to  humidity,  pressare,  temperature,  and  motion 
are  shown,  as  is  also  the  tidal  condition. 

On  August  8d  the  writer  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  this  fog-signal  and  to  note  its  audihil- 
ity.  The  wind  was  from  the  south  and  very 
light;  the  air  was  damp,  smoky,  hazy,  and,  as 
the  sailors  say,  hung  low ;  the  barometer  stood 
at  29*90 ;  the  tide  was  about  flood.  Our  steam- 
er was  run  for  six  miles  in  the  axis  of  the 
siren^s  trumpet,  which  was  sounded  for  our 
benefit  at  its  full  force.  Note  was  made  every 
third  minute  in  a  scale  of  ten  of  the  intensity 
of  the  sound,  and  it  was  found  that  the  audi- 
tion decreased  normally  with  the  distance  for 
the  first  two  miles;  at  2}  miles  it  had  fallen 
off  one  half;  at  3  miles  it  had  fallen  off  to  one 
tenth  of  its  power ;  at  8}  miles  away  we  could 
hear  but  a  faint  murmur,  and,  when  4  miles 
distant,  we  had  lost  it  completely;  and  yet 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  heard  it  clearly  at  three  times  that 
distance. 

The  next  morning  was  calm,  but  heavy  with 
white  fog;  yet  we  neard  the  Little  Gull  siren 
distinctly,  though  it  was  10^  miles  off,  as  we 
lay  at  our  wha^  in  New  London.  The  steam- 
er ran  out  of  the  harbor,  but  was  compelled 
to  anchor,  so  thick  was  the  fog ;  yet  we  heard 
Little  Gull,  though  7i  miles  off,  at  a  force  of 
six  in  the  scale  of  ten,  and  the  sound  was  so 
distinct  that  we  could  differentiate  it  from  the 
siren  at  the  New  London  light,  which  was 
much  nearer  to  us.  The  steamer  worked  round 
to  inspect  the  neighboring  lights,  and  we  heard 
the  Little  Gull  siren  when  at  North  DumpUng 
light  station,  7  miles  off,  at  a  force  of  six;  at 
Morgan^s  Point  Light,  10  miles  off,  at  a  force 
of  five;  and  we  continued  to  hear  it  at  an  in- 
tensity of  from  five  to  six  as  we  worked  around 
among  the  other  lights,  within  a  compass  of  10 
miles,  till  the  fog  broke  and  the  siren  ceased. 

Opportunity  soon  occurred  for  making?  more 
critical  experiments.  On  a  fine  day  we  ran  out 
to  Little  Gull,  had  the  siren  started  under  full 
steam,  and  then,  following  out  a  pre-arranged 
programme,  ran  around  Little  Gull  island  in 
such  way  as  to  describe  a  rectangle  of  about 
eight  by  ten  miles,  its  longest  side  running  near- 
ly north  and  south.  No  nxed  rate  of  speed  was 
maintained,  but  the  steamer  slowed,  backed,  or 
stopped,  as  was  necessary.  The  atmosphere 
was  what  the  sailors  call  lumpy,  and  Prof. 
Tyndall  calls  non-homogeneous.  Prof.  Henry, 
when  writing  of  a  like  condition,  said,  "As 
the  heat  of  the  sun  increases  during  the  first 
part  of  the  day,  the  temperature  of  the  land 
rises  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  this  excess  of 
the  temperature  produces  upward  currents  of 
air,  disturbing  the  general  flow  of  wind,  both 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  at  an  elevation 
above."  Observations  were  made  and  noted 
in  a  scale  of  ten,  of  the  force  or  intensity  of  the 
sign^'s  sound  as  it  reached  us  at  the  end  of 
each  minute.  The  diagram.  Fig.  6,  shows  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  resulta  for  our  pur- 
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Fw.  61. 

Thi*  diagnun  sbowa  Um  result  of  obMrratfooa  at  Ltttle  Gufl  Uland,  Loorlalaiid  Soaod,  Aug.  9, 1881,  begtamteir  at  10  a. x. 
Tbennoiiiater,  dxy  bnlbi,  78*09*;  wet  bulb,  78*  F.  Baremetcr,  28'77.  wlod  B.  W.,  forae  8.  Clr.  atrat.  clonda  abont  tbe 
boriion. 


poees,  taken  from  the  tabulated  Bohedole  of  oar 
notes. 

At  4  p.  M.  two  of  08  went  in  a  row-boat  to 
Little  Gall,  from  the  steamer  whioh  laj  at 
anchor  half  a  mile  off,  and  verified  the  fact 
that  the  fog-signal  had  been  in  fall  operation 
daring  the  time  of  oar  obsenrations.  It  then 
occnrred  to  as  to  investigate  still  more  doselj 
what  appeared  to  be  a  space,  a  circle  of  sUence, 
in  which,  dariogthe  experimeots  of  the  morn- 
ing, we  had  failed  to  hear  the  signal.  After 
having  had  the  siren  pat  in  fall  operation  again, 
we  piuled  toward  the  nearer  ena  of  Great  Gall 
island,  the  siren  sounding  meantime  with  ear- 
splitting  force.  When  abont  600  yards  away, 
we  soddenly  lost  the  soand  as  completely  as  if 
the  signal  had  stopped.  Polling  toward  the 
steamer,  not  more  than  200  yards,  we  reached 
a  position  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the 
siren's  trnmpet,  when  we  suddenly  heard  the 
•oand  again  at  its  fall  force.    Thas,  in  palling 


500  yards,  we  passed  from  complete  audition 
of  the  siffual  to  absolute  inaudition ;  and  then 
we  passed  back  again  to  complete  audition  bv 
pulling  200  yards  io  another  direction.  All 
this  took  place  within  half  an  hour,  in  open 
water,  always  in  full  view  of  the  signal-sta- 
tion, and  without  any  visible  obstacle  being 
interposed  or  removed.  While  on  the  island 
we  learned  that  one  of  the  light  house  keep- 
ers, who  had  been  on  leave,  hnd  just  returned 
from  Sag  Harbor,  twentv  miles  to  the  south- 
east. He  had  failed  to  hear  the  signal  at  all. 
until  opposite  the  eastern  ead  of  Great  Gull 
island,  and  until  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  siren,  which  was  in  full  operation. 

The  next  morning  our  steamer  anchored 
about  a  mile  north  of  Little  Gull ;  the  wind 
was  light,  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  day  was 
warm  and  beautiful.  As  it  had  been  preceded 
by  a  warm  night,  the  atmosphere  was  homo- 
geneous, and  it  was  expected  that  we  should 
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have  a  day  of  normal  andition  and  barren  of 
oarioos  phenomena.  After  th e  siren  had  began 
its  noise,  we  ran  down  to  a  point  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  ligbthoase,  and  then  steamed  for 
PI  am  island^  ranning  a  little  soath  of  east  for 
six  miles,  when  we  retorned  as  nearly  as  might 
be  on  oar  own  track.  The  results  were  cari- 
oas.  We  lost  half  the  force  of  the  sound  when 
withio  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  siren ;  a  mo- 
ment later  we  had  lost  four  fifths  of  it  Run- 
ning another  half-mile,  we  were  off  the  middle 
of  Great  Gull  island,  and  the  sound  had  in- 
creased to  a  force  of  four ;  in  five  minutes  more 
it  had  dropped  to  three;  from  that  time,  till 
we  reached  the  end  of  our  six-mile  run,  it 
gradually  weakened,  and  it  had  dropped  to  a 
force  of  two  when  we  turned  and  ran  back  to 
our  anchorage.  It  is  especially  curious  that 
the  souud  had  the  same  intensity  at  three  six- 
teenths of  a  mile  from  its  source,  and  at  six 
whole  miles  from  that  point,  while  it  varied 
from  two  to  ten  in  a  scale  of  ten  between  those 
points.  Tlie  results  of  the  trip  are  more  fully 
and  exactly  given  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  7. 
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TtQ,  7. 
HiIb  dlAjpram  shows  ths  resalt  of  obserrstlons  st  Little  Gull 
Island,  Long  Island  Sound,  Ang.  10,  1881,  beginning  at 
10.80  A.  X.  Thermometer,  dry  bnlb,  76*  ;  wet  bolb,  75* 
F.  Barometer.  29-40.  Wind  W.  by  N^  force  8,  and  stsady 
throngboat.  Day  dear  and  baaatUiiL 

Thinking  that  possibly  this  peculiarity  might 
have  been  induced  by  those  differences  of 
temperature  in  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
suggested  by  Tyndall  as  probable  cause  for 
such  phenomena,  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
something  of  these  differences  by  sending  a 
thermometer  to  the  upper  air.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  we  made  a  kite  six  feet  high, 
attached  to  it  a  self -registering  thermometer, 
and  after  several  trials  succeeded  in  getting 
it  up  about  500  feet,  and  in  haaling  it  safely  in 
again  after  it  had  been  up  over  an  hour.  The 
thermometer  had  a  wet  bulb,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  it 
registered  only  half  a  degree  more  of  heat  at 
its  highest  point  than  it  had  registered  in  the 
pilot-house.    The  course  the  kite  took  showed 

Nor.— Figs.  4, 5, 6,  and  7,  were  prepared  from  diagrams 
made  and  sent  the  writer  by  the  eminent  chief  of  the 
French  lighthoase  Service,  Emlle  Allard,  Inspeoteor-O^nd- 
vwX  des  Fonts  et  Chanss^es,  Dirocteor  da  Senrice  Central  des 
Pharos  et  Balises.  M.  Allard  made  them  fh>m  the  diagrams 
In  the  writer^s  paper  on  the  ^*  Aberratioas  of  Andibiuty  of 
Fog-Signals,"  in  which  the  intensity  of  soand  at  each  point 
was  indicated  bv  Arabic  numerals  in  a  scale  of  ten.  The 
writer  sabmlts  Allard^s  diagrams,  because  they  convey  the 
desired  meaning  better  than  do  his  own  diagrams. 


no  difference  between  the  air-currents  alow 
and  aloft. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  observations 
was  laid  before  the  Washington  Philosophical 
Society  on  Oct.  22, 1881,  and  then,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  was  made  the  subject  of 
some  discussion,  an  account  of  which  appeared 
in  its  publications,  and  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form.* 

M.  AlUurd,  Director  of  the  French  Lighthouse 
Service,  in  his  *^M6moire  sur  la  Port^e  des 
Sons  et  sur  les  Garaotdres  &  attribuer  anx 
Signaux  sonores,"  recently  published  by  his 
Government,  records  some  curious  experiments 
with  various  fog-signals  made  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
He  has  compared,  in  tabular  form,  the  results 
of  these  experiments,  and  gives  the  range  of 
sound  of  each  instrument  under  a  variety  of 
conditions,  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
tensity and  pitch  of  the  sound,  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  and  its  angle  of  action 
on  the  phonic  beam.  He  has  established  a 
mathematical  formula  for  the  calculation  of 
the  range  of  the  sound  of  each  instrument, 
under  certdn  given  circnmstances,  in  which 
he  expresses  what  he  styles  the  acoustic  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  by  a  coefficient, 
and  he  has  also  expressed  graphically  the 
set  of  results  obtaine^i,  thus  assisting  largely 
the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

Tillamook  Light  and  Fog-Signal  Station  is  on 
an  isolated  rock  about  hau  a  mile  west  of  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  and  about  20  miles  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Oolumbia  river.  The  signal  is  a 
steam-siren.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  about 
86  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  trumpet* 
which  points  almost  westward,  has  an  elevation 
of  fully  100  feet  (See  engraving  on  page  443, 
**  Annual  Oyclopiedia  "  for  1880.)  Ool.  GiUes- 
pie,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
built  the  tower  and  pnt  in  the  illuminating  and 
fog-signal  apparatus,  tested  the  latter,  steaming 
to  the  west  directly  from  it  on  a  clear  bright 
day,  and  found  that  the  sound  became  practi- 
cally inaudible  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  In 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  6, 1882,  he  wrote : 

My  first  attention  was  colled  to  the  defects  of  audi- 
bilily  by  the  captain  of  the  Shubrick,  who  stated,  in 
May,  1881.  that,  when  anchored  in  a  small  bight  soath 
of  the  xxKsk  near  Ardi  Bock,  and  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant, he  could  hear  the  sound  but  faintly.  On  my 
next  visit  I  directed  the  engineer  to  j^t  up  steam,  and 
when  he  had  a  pressure  of  fifty  ]^undB,  to  whistle, 
and  then  set  the  machinei^  in  motion.  On  receiving 
the  aiffnal,  I  made  a  ciromt  of  the  rock  and  then  pro- 
oeedea  westward  under  slow  bell,  reoordinn^  my  dis- 
tance by  interval  of  sound  at  each  dIa^.  At  two  miles 
the  sound  became  quite  weak,  and  at  the  ne3ct  blast 
no  sound  was  received.  Our  eneine  was  not  stopped 
when  receiving  the  sound,  and  my  station,  waa  aft 
quite  near  the  propeller ;  the  day  was  bright  and  (dear, 
without  any  wind.  The  temperature  was  65°  or  there- 
about; don't  know  the  barometer  reading.  On  re- 
ceiving the  next  sound  the  boat  was  at  rest,  that  is, 

*  Aberrations  of  AadlblHty  of  Foff-Stirnals.  By  Arnold  B. 
Johnson,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Lighthoase  Board.  Washington, 
1882. 
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jtwt  as  Boon  as  the  pnff  was  noticed  the  engine  was  frequently  received  oomplaintst  from  ship-mas- 

Htopwd,  and  we  waited  for  the  sound.    A  very  foint  ^ers  that  they  lost  the  sound  of  the  Whitehead 

roKwas'hS^"^ ""  '""^  ""'"'  "^^  """'"^  "^^  fog.8ignal,  determii?^d  to  ascertain  the  facU  hy 

I  was  then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  rock  to  personal  investigation,  and  in  July,  1877,  ap- 

ezamine  the  machinery  personally^  when  it  struclL  me  proached  Whitehead  from  the  southeast  during 

that  1  ought  to  go  out  to  tlie  estimated  limit  of  the  a  fog.    He  reports  that  he  heard  the  sound  dis- 

''^'^J^J^.^''^r^.T^^:J^J^uSZw  l?l2  ti^ctly  from  six  to  four  mUes,  then  lost  it,  and 
until  we  were  out  seven  mUe8  approximately,  wuen  ij  i.  .i.'  ^m      ..il.  .    '  "- 

the  sound  became  audible  agam-a  dear,  ^sonant  co"ld  hear  nothing  untU  withm  a  quarter  of  a 

sound,  but  low-toned.    We  carried  this  characteristic  mile  of  the  island,  when  the  blast  of  the  whis- 

sound  for  another  four  miles,  when  it  likewise  disap>  tie  burst  forth  in  fall  sound.     The  wind  was 

peared.    The  engineer  atterward  told  me  that  he  car-  tj^^n  against  the  sound. 


i-capUuoa  on  the  iron  vessels  plying  to  San  house  district,  reported  that,  approaching 

Francisco  reported  later  that  they  were  able  to  hear  signal  from  the  southwest,  he  heard  the  sound 

the  '»;j°d.  »t  *  f^{|«^^.^/ «^^^^  S^f '!;?;u*.«^L'S;  a*  a^^ut  six  miles'  distance,  then  lost  it,  and 

pression  is  that  the  clins  of  toe  east  side  are  too  for  ^. ^       .  .         .>        .         . .,     .' « .      «      ^ 

distant  to  affect  the  sound  one  way  or  the  other.    I  <*»<!  ^^t  hear  it  again  until  withm  about  a  quar- 

have  never  heard  an  echo  there,  and  I  believe  that  the  ter  of  a  mile.    The  Wind  was  then  also  against 

distance  is  too  great  to  have  the  noise  of  the  surf  upon  the  sound, 

the  rocky  beach  deaden  the  sound  seaward  of  the  sti^-  Qn  Sept  4,  1877,  Prof.  Henry  made  further 

^^The  ends  of  the  trumpet  aw  bent  toward  the  hori-  efpeHments  at  Whitehead.    The  weather  was 

zon,  tenninatiDg  in  bell-shaped  lipe.    The  sound  is  Clear,  the  wind  west-southwest,  with  a  velocity 

propagated  therefrom  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  pre-  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  remaining  nearly 

vious  experiments  have  shown  that  the  sound  pro-  constant  during  the  day.    The  barmneter  stood 

duoed  is  as  strong  as  if  the  whole  trumpet  lay  hori-  ^t  28*9;  the  thermometer  at  67*  Fahr.  in  the 

**''     ^'  open  air,  and  about  67**  in  the  water.    As  they 

This  is  quoted  as  showing  that  the  sound,  steamed  from  the  station  directly  to  windward, 

which  on  one  occasion  intermitted  at  two  miles  the  sound  slightly  diminished.   When  they  were 

from  its  source,  was  heard  faintly  at  four  miles,  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  mile  distant,  they 

and  then  again  distinctly  at  seven  miles,  and  lost  the  sound  completely,  and  it  continued  in- 

was  carried  out  to  eleven  miles,  when  the  audible  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  was  faintly 

steamer  turned  back  without  ascertaining  how  heard,  and  continued  to  increase  in  loudness 

much  farther  the  sound  might  be  carried.    1  bis  until  they  were  four  miles  off,  when  it  was 

is  deemed  a  peculiar  and  important  instance,  lieard  with  clearness,  but  on  going  on  it  dimin- 

as  there  was  practically  no  land  or  other  thing  ished  gradually.    They  then  went  back  over 

in  front  of  the  source  of  sound,  unless  it  be  an  their  course,  and  observed  the  phenomena  in 

opaque  cloud  from  which  the  sound  could  re-  the  reverse  order.   Experiments  tried  on  three 

bound,  or  which  could  cast  a  sound-shadow  for  other  days  showed  curious  results,  which  dif- 

hundreds  of  miles.  fered  somewhat  from  those  previously  made. 

Some  curious  experiments  have  taken  place  of  which  a  full  report  is  given  in  the  *^  Annaal 

off  Whitehead  Light  and  Fog-Signal  Station,  Report  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  1877,*' 

which  is  in  the  Atlantic  on  a  small  island  about  together  with  Prof.  Henry's  views  as  to  the 

one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  coast  of  Maine,  cause  of  each  observed  phenomenon.    A  full 

The  fog-signal  is  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  account  of  the  matter  is  also  given  in  the  book 

rock,  and  about  seventy-five  feet  above  mean  entitled  ^'  Henry  on  Sonnd." 

tide.    The  phenomena  observed  by  Prof.  Hen-  Col.  G.  E.  Blunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 

ry  consisted  in  great  variation  of  intensity  of  then  engineer  of  the  first  Lighthouse  District, 

sound  while  approaching  and  receding  from  was  also  at  a  later  date  struck  by  the  peculiar- 

the  station.    One  instance  occurred  during  a  ity  in  the  audition  of  the  sound  from  this  sig- 

thick  night-fog  in  1872,  when,  approaching  the  nal.    Writing  from  Portland,  Maine,  on  Sept. 

station  in  the  steamer  City  of  Richmond  at  a  28,  1882,  he  said : 

distance  of  six  miles,  the  fog-signal,  a  ten-inch  The  peculiarities  of  Whitehead  whistle  have  alxeady 

steam-whistle,  was  distinctly  heard  and  con-  been  noted.    Quite  recently  I  have  myself  noted  one 

tinned  to  be  heard  with  increasing  intensity  of  them.    Leavmg  there  fw  Portland,  hi  the  Myrtle, 

unta  within  three  miles,  when  the  sound  sud-  ^^7  <>^^«  S°"^''5  ^'f  ^%  ^  '^^?Hi?'®      • '^* 

uui/u  «f  «vuiM  viiAvv  lUAJvo,  TTuvu  »u«  ovuuu  9MU  having  been  blown  during  fog  part  of  the  previous 

denly  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  was  not  beard  night  for  the  first  time,  with  its  new  characteriatics 

again  until  the  steamer  was  within  a  quarter  (4-seoond  blast  and  26-second  interval),  the  keeper 

of  a  mile  of  the  station,  though  it  was  known  kept  it  going  for  a  short  time  after  the  weather  had 

that  the  dgnal  had  been  sounding  during  the  <^lf.»"d'  .?f  Ij^^^  ^ i^'k  '*  "T  ^^.*«?ii,"T 

»T.^i^  ^i,ZT    TU^  ™««^  »o.  *-/*«»  ?u^  o^^^v  ^-  shine,  with  the  light  air  from  the  southeast.  I  think, 

whole  time.    The  wind  was  from  the  south,  or  Lea^iig  the  HeaJ,  the  whisUe  was  plainly  ieard  for 

almost  opposed  to  the  sound,  but  during  the  two  or  three  miles;  when,  stUl  in  plain  sight,  the 

whole  of  this  time  the  fog-signal  keeper  could  sound  began  to  crow  fainter,  and  at  length  was  quite 

bear  the  sound  of  the  steamer's  six-inch  whis-  hiaudible,  though  it  was  plainW  blowing.    In  a  few 

aIa  mmutes  the  sound  was  agam  faintly  heard,  and,  in- 

^              J]     TT  -ri  Tk*  1  •        TT  a   VT    ^v       •  creasing  in  volume,  soon  came  outinflill  force,  and  so 

Commander  H.  F.  Picking,  U.  8.  N.,  then  m-  continued.    It  was  clearly  deflected  upward,  and  then 

spector  of  the  First  Lighthouse  District,  having  downwaid,  as  1  imagined,  thus : 
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With  Kgatd  to  BDiMr,  it  is  thoDght  br  Bevuen  In  the  nearer  will  tbe  ihape  of  the  onrvs  ippiMch  to  a 

this  TJeiDLtv  thtt  it  i>  bvorable  to  aoiiDd;  cerUdnlf,  drole,  to  whicli  tbe  point  of  origin  of  the  sound,  or 

FortlHid  iCead  trumpet  is  ver;  diidootly  neafd  hen  tba  poiot  of  ptroefHioii,  iriU  be  the  oenter.     (Thia 

during  violeot  aortlieut  enow-Hormi,  irbon  it  Is  «li-  aplioriim  is  >tated  ibetnctlv  ttom  an;  ooiisdenlion 

fsctlf  to  the  leeward.  of  temperatore-raftsctioD  wfaioh,  so  far  as  il  eiista. 

Prof.  Henry  niado  observation  at  &  nnmber  JI^^SSY'  ^"^  ^  """^  the  sliape  of  the  oune  ot 

of  ligbt-statioQB  tor  varioQipnrpoBea  connected  g.  j,^  ft™  j,  eonrfdemtion  of  temperatnre- 

with  the  inTegtigation  of  the  latra  of  sound,  refraction,  ■  sound  will  be  hoLrd  farthest  in  Uw  direo- 

from  bis  report  of  which  it  appears  tbat  lie  Won  of  a  gentle  wind,  hecanw  the  partlon  of  iIm 

DOtod  B  number   of  instances   of  remarkable  fund-wavB  thrown  down  frran  above.  In  this  omb, 

.    ii  _      ,    _i-.p 1 1  *  _  .; 1.  IS  iw^eniorced  by  the  sound  reflected  ftom  the  aoiiBoe, 

aberrations  of  addition  of  several  fog-signals.  ,„j  ^y  a,^  ^„  ^^  oompensats  for  the  Icss^ 

These  are  rooorded  at  lengtb  in  "  Henry  on  friction, 

Sonnd,"   in   tbe    reports   of   the    Lighthouse  8.  Other  thin^  being  ecioal,  the  area  of  audition 

Board  of  18T4-'7B,  and  in  the  reports  oC  the  "iU  be  proportionately  diminished  in  the  one  of 

8„i.h«„i..  j««totio.  for  "'."Ti^rj^  sS'cars'^'Sr.sr^iS.'r'.'  S; 

The  expenmODtS  were  not  eooDDed  to  onr  mu,  of  the  observer. 

own  shores.     Prof.  Tyndall,  vho  stood  in  the  i.  Tbe  aim  of  audition  will  b«  dlmimahed  in  the 

same   relations  with   tbe   British  Lighthonse  caaeofa  aaimdiixiving  with  an  oiei^trongfkvoiing 

Establishment   that  Prof.   Henry   did   to  our  wind,  bcoause^etound-wavBln  thia  ™«  wUlbeso 

_..j  .1 rapidly  and  atronflly  thrown  to  the  (rround  that  the 

own,  reported  thus.  Inlensltr  of  theJoond  will  suffer  iSore  diminution 
With  a  view  to  tha  proteetion  of  llfia  and  property  ,  rw>m  alworption  and  Mellon  than  can  be  supplied  by 
at  sea  in  the  years  1671-71,  this  subject  received  an  the  upward  nflsction  of  the  souad-rayB  oonaiHiiiw 
eihuostive  eumination.  obeervatiooal  and  experi-  with  the  naduai  downward  flexure  of  the  sotuvt 
mental.  The  inveatigaOons  were  conducted  at  the  wavei,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gentlo  favoring  wind, 
expense  of  the  Qavemment,  and  under  tbe  aonpices  g.  gonads  moving  against  ■  gentle  wind  will,  to- 
ol the  Trinity  House.  The  most  ooaflietinK  results  (trii  parilmi,  be  heard  rnrlhor  iban  simiUr  sounds 
were  U  flnt  obtained.  On  the  ]9th  of  May,  18T3,  the  moving  with  an  ovsr^trong  favoring  wind,  tor  n*- 
soimd-ruige  wu  Similes  :  on  tbe  30th  it  was  Similes;  sons  almdv  implied,  because  the  downwaiii  flexurs 
on  the  Sd  of  June,  a  miles ;  on  the  Sd,  mare  than  of  the  souDcl-wavea,  being  eioeaalve  in  the  latter  eaaa, 
9  miles ;  on  the  10th,  9  miles ;  on  the  SSth,  8  miles ;  on  tends  to  ertinguisb  the  conditions  of  audibili^  more 
the  iath,  91  miles;  on  the  let  of  July,  121  miles;  on  npidly  than  is  done  by  the  aUght  upward  refractioD 
the  id,  4  miles;  while  on  the  Sd,  with  a  clear,  calm  in  the  fonner  use. 
atmosphere  and  smooth  sea,  It  wu  less  than  3  miles.  6.  When  sounds  moving  agtinit  the  wind  are  beaid 

Fro,.tb.l.tt.r.™o.i-rftr.mo«i™™orft.  SS'i^Sh'lSUSSlfTSES'.S^A.S 

navy  and  of  the  merohant  manne  servioo,  also  bfoiring  at  the  time  in  a  direction  oppoaite  to  that  at 

from  officers  ofthe  EngUsh,  Bootoh,  and  French  the  surTsoe. 

lighthoose  eetablishments,  it  is  evident  that  pab-  I.  A  sonnd  moving  sminat  the  wind,  and  so  ref^act- 

lio  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject,  and  "^  as  m  the  end  to  6«  Hirown  above  the  he»]  of  tbe 

iiu  »i.™uMuu  3      .-e  "i„i„~  ™.j=  -.1-     .n«i,  observer,  will,  at  tfaepomtof  its  elevation,  leave  an 

that  observations  are  being  made  as  to  snch  ^n,tte;hadow.    But^hS  «»u«lo  riiadow,  at  a  still 

aberrations  simoltaneoasly  m  rarions  parts  of  nirther  ftage,  may  be  filled  in  fay  tbe  lateral  spread  of 

the  world.  the  aound-waves,   or  may  be  extlngiiiahed  by  the 

Dr.  Wellinc,  Pr«Mdent  of  Columbian  Uni-  downward  flexure  ofthe  »ound-wav««,  resulting  ftom 

PhitoBOphiDal  Society,  Nov,  B,  1881,  said :  f„ni  an  upper  stratum  of  stQl  tS.     Dnder  dlese 

Id  a  paper  presented  to  tbe  Royal  Sodcn  In  lETl,  circumstances,  there  will  be  areas  of  ailenae  indoaed 

Prof.  BeVDOlda  abowed  that  the  form  ofthe  sound-  within  araaa  of  audition. 

wave  ia  liable  to  flexure  ftom  change*  in  the  tempeni-  B.  As  sounds  may  be  refracted  cdther  fay  wind,  or 

turs  of  the  atmospbere,  as  well  as  dam  the  unequal  by  chanping  Mmpetalureaj  "'  ■"  ^-^*-  ~-~>>i"— f  !« 

motion  of  tbe  wind.     These  abnormal  phenomona  of  fullows  that,  under  many  m 

sound,  considered  la  connection  with  the  hypothesis  atone  -'       ""                ' 

of  I'roE  Stokes,  as  enlarged  and  applied  by  Prof.  tion. 

Henry,  may  be  reduced  in  the  following  seneraUia-  B.  As  sonnds  movlns  agunst  the  wind  are  liable  to 

tioDB,  wMch,  if  acoorate  in  point  of  logiculform,  and  become  inaudible  (by  being  tilted  over  tbe  headof  tha 

true  ID  point  of  the  facts  to  which  they  are  applied,  observer),  even  before  their  Intenut;  has  been  extin- 

may  be  atatsd  under  the  guise  of  aphorisms,  as  fol-  truished,  we  may  find  in  this  fact  an  explanation  of 

Iowa :  the  statement  made  hv  Beynolds,  tbat  "  on  all  oce^ 

1.  Where  the  condition  of  the  air  is  nearest  that  of  sions  the  effect  of  wind  seems  to  be  rather  against  dl>- 

a  i^m,  the  larger  will  be  the  curve  of  audition,  and  taiwe  than  distlnotoees." 
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10.  As  sonnds  may  he  inaudible  at  curtain  dis*  ordinaxy  ooncluiion  that  they  are  beat  heard  with  the 
tances  and  elevations  without  bein^  wholly  eztin-  observer  to  windward  of  ^e  signal;  and  that  in  light 
fpiished,  it  follows  that  the  oomparaUve  inaudibility  winds  the  signal  is  best  heard  down  the  wind,  or  at 
of  sounds  at  different  times  can  not  slways  be  cited  as  right  angles  with  the  wind. 

an  evidence  of  their  relative  intensities.    The  com-  The  worst  conditions  for  hearing  soond  seem  to  be 

parative  inandibility  may  be  a  function  of  variable  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  clear,  fVoety  mominff  on 

refVaction.  rather  than  ot  variable  intensity.    Hence  which  a  warm  sun  naa  been  ahining  for  two  or  three 

the  law  01  inverse  squares,  though  perfecUy  true  in  hours. 

its  theoretical  application  to  the  measurement  of  the  The  curve  of  audibility  in  a  light  or  moderate  breeze, 

intensity  of  all  sounds,  can  not  alwavs  be  legitimately  in  general,  is  similar  to  that  piotted  by  Prof.  Henry, 

used  to  calculate  backward  from  tne  audibility  of  a  as  m  the  accompanying  diagram. 

aoundy  as  empirically  ascertained  at  a  given  point  and  ^^^^ 

elevation,  to  its  relative  intensity  as  previously  heard  ^^**"    _      "^^^ 

at  the  same  point  and  elevation.  ^^                    ^V 

11.  The  hypothesiB  of  Stokes,  as  applied  by  Henry,  ^                              X 

does  not  exclude  the  hypothesis  or  Humboldt,  but  'V^rul.      t                                   \ 

reduces  the  latter  to  a  vexy  subordinate  and  inappre-  m|       '  ^  I       ^   S!aiLn^              I 


dable  place  in  interpreting  the  abnormal  phenomena 
of  sound. 

12.  The  hypothesis  of  Btokes,  as  applied  by  Henry, 
does  not  exclude  the  reasoning  or  the  experimentid 

Sroofii  by  which  Prof.  Beynoida  demonstratea  that  

^'^T^w  if  ?^P®* w"  JSSJ  '  ^^'T^^  PO^l'".  ?  Fi«.  9,-Thi  Hnnir  Diaobail 
sound,  but  finds  m  that  refraction  an  infiuenoe  which 

S3lJSS?^.J^ri?«3"'^  wmetimea  retard  the  j  ^^  j^  j,  ertablished  that  them  ara  two  great 

refraction  produced  by  wmd.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  phenomena :  non-homogeneity  oT  the 

The  officer  who  made  the  reports  as  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  movement  of  the  wind.    How 

f og-signala  at  Beaver  Tail  and  Little  Gall,  after  this  Utter  acts,  no  one  can  say.  The  theory  of  retarda- 

the  accidente  to  the  steamers  Rhode  Island  tion  of  the  lower  staita^Uie  atmosphere  near  the 

and  Galatea  heretofore  mendoned   was  th^^  K^^^Sl'^iS  ^^^^e^^^^^^^ 

Assistant-Inspector  of  the  Third  Lighthouse  holds  in  cases  when  the  siren  is  heard  from  eighteen 

District,  Lieat.-Gommander  F.  £.  Chad  wick,  to  twenty  miles  to  windward  during  northeastern  gales. 

U.  8.  N. ;  and  it  was  he  who  bad  charge  of  the  ^|,ii^  ^^  mariner  may  easUy  expect  to  hear 

Ughthoaae  steamer  while  the  foregoing  observa-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^he  average  fog-aiinal  normally  ae 

^ons  were   being  made,  after  Capt.  George  ^  ^^^^  ^^    ,^  h^  ^^onld  le  prepared  for 

Brown,  U.8.N.,  the  mspector,  was  called  ebe-  occasional  aberrations  in  audition.    It  is  im- 

where.    In  answer  to^rtain  questions  aa  to  poggible,  at  this  point  in  the  investigations, 

the  ommons  which  had  forced  tliemselves  upon  ^1,5^^  al-e  stUl  in  progress,  to  say  when,  where) 

nim,  ne  said :  o,.  jjow  the  phenomena  will  occur.    But  cer- 

It  seems  to  me  that  navigators  should  understand  tain  suggestions  present  themselves  even  now 

that,  when  attempting  to  pick  up  a  fog-^ignal,  atten-  wnrflhv  nf  AnnaidAnitinn 

tionTmust  be  givm  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  as  wortny  or  consiaerauon.               ,      ^      ., 

that  if  they  are  to  windward  (in  a  moderate  breese)  It  seems  that  the  manner,  in  order  to  pick 

the  chances  are  very  Itfgelv  against  hearing  it,  unless  up  the  sound  of  the  fog-signal  most  quickly, 

dose  to:  that  there  is  nearly  iaways  a  sector  of  about  should,  when  approaching  it  from  the  wind- 

^?2\^i.'^^"1,®^ ^* 'Wi^ ^t^Jf  ^^u  "IS*  ward,  go  aloft ;  and  that  when  approaching  it 

not  be  heard  at  all,  or  in  which  it  is  but  faintly  heard.  .  ^^  ♦  P    i^«,.\j  *^^^  ^^^^^  \.^  XJ^  «-.♦  fl*!,^ 

Thus,  with  tUb  wiid  east>southesst,  so  long  as  they  ^^m  the  leeward,  the  nearer  he  can  get  to  the 

are  bearing  from  the  signal  between  northeast  and  surface  of  the  water  the  sooner  he  will  bear  the 

south,  there  is  a  large  chance  that  the  signal  will  not  sound, 

bo  audible  until  it  is  very  dose.  It  also  appears  that  tliere  are  somethings 

As  they  1^  ^e  «^  ^  ^  «t  nght  angles  with  the  mariner  should  not  do.    He  should  place 

the  wmdT,  the  sound  will  almost  certamly,  m  the  case  •"«  "'«"'^^*   ou^Mlu^Auv^,  ^v.    ^^^  ouv    ««  |/^av« 

of  light  wind,  increase,  and  it  wiU  soon  assume  its  »<>  negative  dependence  on  fog-signals;  that 
normal  volume—being  neard  almost  without  fail  in  is,  he  should  not  assume  that  he  is  out  of  hear- 
ths leeward  eemidrde.  ing  distance  because  he  fails  to  hear  the  sound. 
Fog,  to  my  mind,  and  so  tiur  aa  my  experience  goes,  jj^  ghould  not  assume  that,  because  he  hears  a 

^nS^oSo^^JnS:  •gJnSTSTSeli^'^^  fog-sip^  faintly,  he  is  at  a  great  distance  from 

tances  through  the  densest  fogs,  which  may  be  totally  it.     Neither  should  he  assume  that  he  is  near 

inaudible  in  the  same  directions  and  at  the  same  dis->  it  because  he  hears  the  sound  plainly.      He 

tances  in  the  dearest  stmosphere.    It  is  not  roesnt  bv  ghould  not  assume  that  he  has  reached  a  given 

this  last  statament  that  tiie  fog  ™7  •»>»*  \^^  ■?°n,f  point  on  his  course  because  he  hears  the  fog- 

ss  at  another  time  the  signal  may  be  absolutely  inau-    f. ,    !:. .  . ,  ^  _^^^  ;„*«„«;♦«  .v.*  u^  aia  ^\.Z,^ 

dible  in  a  fog  of  like  dewity,  whire  it  had  before  been  signal  with  the  same  intensity  that  he  did  when 

dearly  heard.    That  fog  hiM  no  great  effect,  can  easily  formerly  at  that  point.    Neither  should  he  as* 

be  understood  when  it  is  known,  as  it  certainly  is  sume  that  he  has  not  reached  this  point  because 

knoira  by  observere,  tiist  even  snow  doesnot  deaden  i,e  fails  to  hear  the  fog-signal  as  loudly  as  be- 

S,"?^\,tSr»^°^'C/.SSd'^£^X  'o^.  or  be<^u.e  he  <io«i  not  hear  |t  at  IL 

thatofa  heavy  northeast  enow-Storm,  due,  supposably,  H«  should  not  assume  that  the  fog-signal  baa 

to  the  homogeneity  produced  by  the  falling  snow.  ceased  sounding,  because  he  fails  to  hear  it  even 

It  seems  to  be  well  establishedby  numerous  observa-  when  within  easy  ear-shot.    He  should  not  as- 

tions  that  onour  own  northern  Atlantic coaste  the  best  ^^^^  that  the  aberrations  of  audibiUty  which 

possible  circumstances  for  hearing  a  fog-signal  are  in  ,^^^.      ^^  .„„  ^^^  x.  „  „:««„i  ,^«*«;«   ♦a  ««- 

r northeast  snow^itonn, and, sofcr  sslheSj obeerva-  ?ettfun  to  any  one  fog-signal  pertain  to  any 

ticns  have  extended,  they  seem  to  point  to  the  extra-  other  log-signal.    He  should  not  expect  to  hear 
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a  fog-signal  as  well  when  the  npper  and  lower  sar  la  Port^  den  Sons  et  but  lea  CancUren  k  attri- 

currents  of  air  run  in  different  direotions ;  that  *>««"• »«  Signaux  Sonores,"  by  EmUe  Allard. 

is,  when  his  upper  saUs  fill  and  his  lower  sails  ^^jj^  CABOUNA.   State  Ctfwm«t^The  fol- 

flap,  or  when  his  lower  sails  fill  and  his  upper  i^^i^g  ^^^^  ^^  state  ofl^oers  during  the  year  : 

sails  flap.    He  should  not  expect  to  hear  the  y^^  Governor,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  Democrat; 

fog-signal  so  well  when  between  him  ^d  it  is  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  0.  Sheppard ;  Sec- 

a  swiftly.flowmg  stream,  especially  when  the  ^etary  of  State,  James  N.  Lipscomb;  Treas- 

tide  and  wind  ran  in  opposite  directions.    He  ^^er,  J.  P.  Richardson;  Comptroller-General, 

should  not  expect  to  hear  it  well  during  a  time  y^  g,  gt^ney :  Attorney-General,  0.  R.  Miles ; 

of  electric  disturbance.    He  should  not  expect  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Asbnry 

to  hoar  a  fog-signal  weU  when  the  sound  must  Ooward ;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  A.  P.  But- 

reach  hira  over  land,  as  over  a  point  or  an  j^r.   Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice, 

island.    And  when  there  is  a  bluff  behind  the  ^^  p^  Simpson ;   Associate  Justices,  Henry 

fog-signal  he  should  be  prepared  for  a  regular  Mclver  and  Samuel  McGowan.    Railroad  Cora- 

interval  m  audition,  such  ^  might  be  produced  missioners,  M.  L.  Bonham,  L.  J.  Walker,  and 

could  the  sound  noochet  from  the  trumpet  as  j)^  p^  Duncan. 

a  ball  may  go  from  a  cannon ;  that  is,  he  might  'i/j^MatlTe  Soriei.— The  Legislature  convened 

hear  It  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  miles  from  ^^  November  27th  and  adjourned  December 

the  signal,  and  lose  it  at  one,  three,  five,  seven,  23^     Among  tlie  acts  that  became  laws  are 

nine,  and  eleven  miles,  or  at  any  other  com-  xi,^  ff.nf.u,in^, 
bination  of  distances,  regular  or  irregular. 

These  deductions,  some  made  by  the  first  To  lindt  the  ages  of  paplU  attending  the  free  public 

physicists  of  the  age,  and  some  drawn  from  the  "^^^^p^l^^titU  the  sale  of  unsound  mesL 

original  investigations  here  noted,  are  submitted  To  amend  the  law  in  regard  to  the  registration  of 

for  consideration,  rather  than  given  as  direc-  electors. 

tions.      They  are  assumed  as  good  working  Providing  the  manner  in  which  Joint  debtors  may 

hypotheses  for  use  in  further  investigations,  separately  compound  their  indebtedhew. 

irun^  i*.  ;-  ^i«;.«^^  4.i,«*  ♦k..«.  ««*  -^ «^«.  «-  4.^  in  relation  to  bonds  heretotore  executed,  or  whidi 

While  It  18  claimed  that  they  are  correct  as  to  ^^  hereafter  be  executed,  to  secure  the>iyment  of 

the  localities  in  wnicn  tney  were  made,  it  seems  the  phosphate  royalty  to  tne  State. 

proper  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  disproved  To  preveat  the  netting  and  trappioff  of  partridges 

by  the  practical  mariners  who  have  given  them  ®*£?Pt  ^7  persons  upon  their  own  lands. 

some  personal  consideration,  and  who  have  tried  ^?  ^"^  ?»'*'«£  co-operation  asscssm^t  00m- 

ovi**«  pvt  en/u»A  wuotu«7^  «t.A^u,  ouu  twum  "^Z^a  "t  ponies  to  oomply  with  the  msonmce  laws  of  the  State, 

to  carry  them  into  general  application.    If  Prof.  J^  ^o  dearly  define  who  shall  be  considered  agents 

TyndalPs  finely  phrased  assertion  that   ^^we  of  insurance  companies. 

know  both  the  reason  and  the  range  of  their  To  declare  the  persons  occupying  offices  in  railroad 

variations  "  may  be  taken  as  a  prediction,  the  ^^^  '^^^  ?i  *^«  SITT"^!?*     1    r  ^  1    r 

♦:.«^  •«««  ♦K-.r.  ^^^A  ».u»»  ♦!,«.  ^I.^n.4.:^^^  ^i To  declare  void  contracts  for  the  sale  of  articles  for 

tiine  may  then  come  when  the  vanations  of  an-  f^^  delivery  made  under  oeitein  drcumstances. 

dition  may  be  corrected  as  we  now  correct  the  To  declare  the  hiw  in  reference  to  the  liability  of 

"variations  of  the  mariner^s  compass.     Until  stookholden  in  corporations. 

then,  it  will  be  well  for  the  mariner,  when  he  To  secure  the  rights  of  persons  having  an  interest 

does  not  get  the  expected  sound  of  the  fog.  '^^^^^^'^/Z^lisu^  tax  of  5  mills,  exdn- 

signal,  or  when  he  does  not  get  it  as  his  sailmg  ^ve  of  the  sohool-tax,  for  the  support  of  the  govem- 

directions  teach  bim  to  expect  it,  to  assume  ment  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Nov.  1,  l§8a.    A 

that  he  may  not  hear  the  warning  that  has  been  tax  for  county  purposes,  of  varving  rate,  is  levied  in 

faithfully  given,  and  then  to  heave  his  lead  and  f^^?  «>^*y-   T**®  Governor  and  Treasurer  are  authoiw 

«/ko/^i^  f/T  tU^  ^fk/i.  «*i^a«ia  «fl/»/i  K«^  *u^  ^«.»#ni  i*«d  to  borrow  as  much  money  as  needed  to  meet  the 

resort  to  the  other  means  used  by  the  careful  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  bonds,  providii  the  amount  shaU  not 

navigator  to  verify  his  position.  exceed  $200,000. 

BIMlegraphyt — ^The  following  authorities  were  An  important  act  was  that  amending  the  ndlroad 

consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper :  1^^*  All  those  sections  of  the  late  law  giving  the  00m- 

^^  _                      ,    ,             , .  ,  ,  mission  power  to  fix  rates  are  repealed.   The  railroads 

^*  Documents   relating  to   Lighthouses,"   vol.   i ;  are  to  submit  their  rates  to  the  commission  for  ap- 

"  Annual  Reports  of  the  Li|?hthouse  Board  " :  Par-  proval  or  modification  before  putting  them  into  effect 

Uamentaiy  Papere,  1864 ;   Stevenson's  "  Lighthouse  If  the  commission  approve,  they  go  mto  effect  almost 

Illumination'*;  Tyndall  on  ^*  Sound*';  ^^Transao-  immediately.   If  the  commission  ^sapprove  and  mod- 


xiiL  and  1816,  vol.  i ;  **  Wirkunifen  aus  der  Feme  " ;  him,  and  he  must  decide  the  case  within  ten  days,  his 

'« Encyclopedia  Metropolitona  '* ;    Smithsonian  Be-  decision  to  be  finaL    The  rates  to  be  submitted  to  the 

ports   and   Miscellaneous    Collections ;    Henry   on  commission  by  the  roads  indude  through  and  joint 

'^  Sound**;  *\Proo6eding8   of^  the  British  Assoda-  rates.    The  sections  against  discximination  remam  in 

assed  for  the  organization  of  boards 
or  Uie  protection  of  the  public  health, 
constitutional  amendment,  to  be  suomittod  to  the 
xxiv,  second  part ;  **  Fhares  Electriques  et  les  Sifuaux    people  in  November,  1884,  was  adopted,  which  pio- 
Sonores,**  par  MM.  Sautter  et  Lemonnier ;  ^*  M&olre    poses  to  limit  the  amount  of  indebtedness  that  maf 
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be  oontraoted  hj  the  eevenl  oounties  to  8  per  cent,  of  repaired,  its  grounds  improved,  and  its  several 

the  assessed  taxable  value.  departments  fairly  equipped.  Its  teaching  force 

FhiifWi — At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  consists  of  a  preddent,  seven  professors,  and 
debt  of  the  State  was  $6,671,825.  During  the  three  tutors.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
past  fiscal  year  a  few  bonds  were  issued  under  for  post-graduate  instruction.  The  catalogue 
special  acts,  and  the  sinking-fund  commission  of  last  year  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  185. 
purchased  and  canceled  $41,207.67  of  defi-  Slate  iMtltvttiM* — The  Institution  for  the  £du- 
ciency  bonds,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  has 
the  debt  to  $6,531,290.68.  The  OomptroUer-  72  pupils,  an  increase  of  10  in  a  year.  A  de- 
General  reports  that  very  little  progress  has  partment  for  the  colored  has  been  established, 
been  made  in  funding  the  old  bonds  under  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
the  act  of  1873  and  its  amendments.  He  esti-  Inm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
mates  that  it  will  require  $348,235  to  meet  the  was  550 ;  the  number  admitted  during  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  during  year  was  239.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
the  fiscal  year  1883-^84.  To  this  amount  must  number  was  608,  of  which  852  were  white 
be  added  $391,878  for  interest  on  the  public  and  251  colored.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
debt,  making  $740,113.  The  proceeds  of  the  number  of  patients  is  from  50  to  60.  The  Gen- 
phosphate  royalty  and  the  probable  surplus  in  era!  Assembly  has  provided  for  the  erection  of 
the  treasury,  estimated  at  $197,251.  will  re-  an  additional  building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
duce  the  amount  to  $542,862,  whicn  can  be  $50,000.  It  will  be  finished  Oct  1, 1884. 
raised  by  a  levy  of  four  mills.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary, 

The  amount  of  property  returned  for  taxa-  Oct.  81,  1888,  was  886,  an  increase  of  72  in  a 

tion  in  1882  was  $146,442,292.    The  amount  year;  55  were  white,  and  841  colored.    The 

returned  for  1883  is :  convicts  are  employed  under  lease,  or  on  pub- 

Besiesute $91481,401  lie  works,  and  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 

BSiSSSpJSSJy*.*:.*.'.'.' ifilw^S  S^'®-    tt  all  were  returned  to  the  prison,  the 

cell-room  would  be  greatly  insufiSoient. 

Total $180,809,804  MucdhMewM,    The  uncertainties  and  disasters 

This  is  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $5,167,012.  attending  the  cultivation  of  rice,  since  1860, 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  sho^  have  reduced  the  average  crop  of  twenty-five 

each  year  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  years  since,  which  was  120,000  to  150,000 

land  held  nominally  by  the  commissioners  of  tierces,  to  about  40,000  or  45,000  tierces.   The 

the  sinking  fund  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  planting  now  is  restricted  to  such  places  as 

EdacaSlMt — There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  nave  escaped  the  action  of  time  and  war. 

schools  during  the  year,  74,157  white  and  98,-  There  are  in  the  State  26  cotton-factories, 

938  colored  pupils,  making  a  total  of  178,095.  which  are  either  in  full  operation  or  expect  to 

This  is  an  increase  of  27,121  over  the  large  en-  be  within  a  very  short  time, 

rollment  for  the  preceding  year.    From  a  com-  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  several  persons 

parison  of  this  enrollment  with  the  data  fur-  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  United  States 

nished  by  the  census  of  1880,  it  appears  that  Court,  charged  with  violation  of  the  congres- 

over  78  per  cent,  of  the  white  cliildren,  and  sional  election  acts.    The  juries,  however,  tailed 

nearly  56  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  to  convict. 

the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  SPAIlf,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe, 

years,  were  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools,  ^nsrmmmL — ^The  reigning  sovereign,  Alfonso 

The  average  length  of  the  school  session  was  XII  (son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabel  II),  was  bom 

four  months.     The  number  of  teachers  em-  Nov.  28,  1857;  proclaimed  Slinff  of  Spain  at 

ployed  was  3,494,  of  whom  2.165  were  white  Madrid,  Dec.  81,  1874;  assumed  the  govern- 

and  1,329  were  colored ;  number  of  schools  in  ment  Jan.  9,  1875 ;  married,  Jan.  23,  1878, 

operation  was  3,269,  an  increase  of  86.  Princess  Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (youngest  daugh- 

Claflin  College,  at  Orangeburg,  was  founded  ter  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier),  who  was 

in  1869,  and  is  designed  for  the  higher  edu-  bom  June  24,  1860,  and  died  June  26,  1878; 

cation  of  colored  youths  of  both  sexes.    Since  married,  Nov.  29, 1879,  the  Archduchess  Maria 

1879  thirty  have  been  graduated.    Attached  to  Christina  of  Austria  (daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 

the  institution  is  a  farm  of  150  acres,  which  is  duke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Austria),  born  July 

cultivated  chiefly  by  the  labor  of  the  students.  21,  1858.    Two  daughters  have  been  born  of 

A  mechanical  department  has  been  added.  The  the  second  union. 

enrollment  of  students  for  the  last  year  was  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  June 

424,  of  whom  80  were  in  the  collegiate  depart-  30,  1876,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 

ment  and  11  in  the  normal  school.  Kingt  ^nd  the  legislative  power  in  the  Cortes 

The  Military  Academy  had  an  enrollment  on  '^  with  the  King."    The  King  is  inviolable,  but 

the  1st  of  October  last  of  155 ;  of  this  number,  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  by  one  of  these 

68,  being  two  from  each  county,  are  main-  all  royal  decrees  must  be  countersigned.    The 

tained  by  the  State.    The  beneficiary  cadets  King  can  not  contract  matrimony  without  the 

are  chosen  by  competitive  examinations.  approval  of  the  Cortes,  nor  can  he  marry  any 

The  South  Carolina  College  is  now  thor-  one  excluded  by  law  from  the  succession  to  the 

oughly  reorganized.    Its  buUdings  have  been  throne.    In  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
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line  of  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Alfonso  Sefior  Rnlz Gomez;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Jns- 

XII,  the  following  order  of  saccession  shall  be  tioe,  Sefior  Navarro  Bodrigo ;  Minister  of  Fi- 

obserTed:  first,  his  sisters;  next,  his  annt  (the  nance,  Sefior  Gidlostra;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

Infanta  Lnisa,  second  daughter  of  King  Fer-  rior,  Seftor  Moret ;    Minister  of  War,  Gen. 

dinand  VII),  and  her  legitimate  descendants;    Lopez  Domingaez;  Minister  of  Marine, ; 

and,  finally,  his  ancles  (the  brothers  of  Ferdi-  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricnltare,  Mar- 

nand  VII).    Should  all  the  lines  become  ex-  quis  Sardoal ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Sefior 

tinct,  "  the  nation  will  elect  its  monarch."  Snarez  Indan.    The  present  Council  of  Minis- 

The  Cortes  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  ters,  formed  on  Jan.  18, 1884,  is  made  np  thus: 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  equal  in  authority.    The  President  of  the  Council,  Sefior  C&novas  del 

senators  are  of  three  dasses :    Senators  *^  by  Castillo ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  J. 

their  own  right";  life-senators  appointed  by  de  Elduayen;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice, 

the  Crown ;  and  senators  elected  by  the  cor-  Sefior  SiWela ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Sefior  Cos- 

porattons  of  the  state  and  by  the  largest  tax-  Gayon ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Romero 

payers.    Senators  *^by  thdr  own  right"  are  y  Bobledo;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Quesaday 

the  sons  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  heir-ap-  Matheus,  Marquis  de  Miravalles ;  Minister  of 

parent  to  the  Crown,  who  have  attained  their  Marine,  Admiral  Topete  y  CarbaUo ;  Minister 

m^ority;  grandees  of  Spain  in  their  own  right  of  Commerce  and  Agricdture,  Sefior  Pidal  y 

and  having  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  Mon ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Count  Tajada 

60,000  pesetas  ($12,000);   captain-generals  in  de  Valdosera.     The  President  of  the  Senate 

the  army;  admirals;  the  Patriarch  of  the  In-  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Habana;  and  the  Vioe- 

dias  and  the  archbishops ;   the  presidents  of  Presidents,  Sefior  T.  Montejo  y  Robledo,  the 

the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Count  de  Torre  Mata,  the  Duke  de  Tetnan,  and 

and  of  the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas  del  reino.    The  Sefior  J.  Moreno  Benitez.    The  President  of 

number  of  senators  of  the  first  two  classes  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  Sefior  Joe6  Posa- 

together  and  of  the  third* class  cannot  exceed  da  Herrera;  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Mar- 

180.     The  elective  senators  must  be  renewed  quis  de  Sardoal,  Sefior  T.  Ruiz  Capedon,  the 

in  one  half  every  five  years,  and  completely  Marquis  de  Valdeterrazo,  and  Sefior  A.  Linares 

whenever  the  King  diaBolves  that  portion  of  Rivas. 

the  legislative  bodies.  The  Chamber  of  Depu-  The  Spanish  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ties  is  composed  of  members  chosen  for  five  ister  Plenipotentiaiy  to  the  United  States  is 
years  by  the  electoral  colleges,  in  the  proper-  Don  Juan  Valera  (accredited  in  1884).  The 
tion  of  one  to  every  60,000  inhabitants.  A  royal  United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
decree  of  Aug.  8,  1878,  grants  to  Cuba  the  ister  Plenipotentiaiy  to  Spain  is  Hon.  John  W. 
privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  Foster.  The  Spanish  Consul-General  at  New 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  free  in-  York  is  Don  M.  8.  Guanes. 
habitants  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  Area  aid  Fepilitlab — Spain,  with  an  area  (in- 
less  than  125  pesetas  ($25)  annually.  Deputies  eluding  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  islands)  of 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  195,774  square  miles,  is  divided  into  forty-nine 
may  be  re-elected  indefinitely.  A  deputy  can  not  provinces,  and  had,  in  June,  1888,  according 
without  resigning  accept  a  pension,  an  office  to  official  statistics,  a  population  of  16,858,781, 
under  the  Government  or  in  the  royal  house-  against  16,625,860  ^inclusive  of  12,170  inhab- 
hold,  or  a  decoration.  Ministers  are  exempt  itants  of  the  Spanisn  possessions  in  Northern 
from  this  law.  Both  houses  sit  every  year.  Africa,  not  figuring  in  the  returns  for  June, 
The  King  has  the  power  to  convoke,  suspend,  1888),  as  given  in  the  census  reports  for  Dec  81, 
or  dissolve  them;  but  in  the  last  case  a  new  1877.  The  excess  of  females  is  commonly  about 
Cortes  must  meet  within  three  months.  The  250,000.  The  mean  density  of  the  population 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Senate  are  is  85  per  square  mile :  the  maximum,  280,  being 
appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among  the  sena^  in  the  province  of  Barcelona ;  and  the  mini- 
tors  only.  mum,  82,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real.    The 

The  Oouncil  of  Ministers  of  Jan.  9,  1888,  number  of  births  registered  in  1882  was  498,- 
was  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  817(6A-per  cent,  illegitimate);  that  of  deaths, 
Council,  Don  Pedro  Mannel  Sagasta,  appointed  485,477 :  surplus,  58,840.  "Die  increase  of 
Feb.  8,  1881 ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affibirs,  Don  population  during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
Antonio  Aguilar,  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Ar-  not  exceeded  75  percent.  From  11,000,000  in 
m\jo;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Don  V.  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  reached  to 
Rimero  Giron;  Minister  of  Finance,  Don  J.  about  18,698,000  in  1828 ;  the  census  of  1846 
Pelayo  Cuesta;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Don  showed  it  to  be  12,168,774;  and  that  of  I860, 
Pio  GuUon;  Minister  of  War,  G^n.  A.  Mar-  15,658,581.  By  comparing  these  last  fignres 
tinez  Campos ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- Ad-  with  those  of  the  census  of  Dec.  81,  1877,  the 
miral  R.  R.  Arias ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  annual  rate  of  progress  for  the  seventeen  years 
Agriculture,  Don  G.  Ghimazo;  Minister  of  the  is  seen  to  have  been  *d5  percent,  approximately. 
Colonies,  Don  Caspar  Nufiez  de  Aroe.  This  The  cities  credited  with  upward  of  60,000  in- 
Cabinet  was  replaced  in  October  by  the  fol-  habitants  in  the  census  returns  of  1877  were : 
lowing:  President  of  the  Council,  Sefior  Po-  Madrid,  897,816;*  Barcelona,  248,948;  Va- 
sada  Herrera ;   Minister  of  "Foreign  Affairs,  ""•  Tb6"mnaicipargovenim«it  of  the  capital  reported  the 
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lenoia,  148,861 ;  Seville,  184,818 ;  Malaga,  116,- 
882 ;  Murcia,  91,805 ;  Saragossa,  84,576 ;  Gra- 
nada, 76,006;  Garthagena,  76,908;  Gadiz,  66,- 
028;  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  64,638;  Palma, 
68,224;  Loroa,  62,984;  Valladolid,  62,206. 

The  colonies,  with  their  areas  and  popula- 
tions (returns  for  1877,  1880),  are  as  follow : 


00ZX)lftI8. 

Am  bi 

Popvlatfoa. 

Amsixoa. 
CaU 

8,9(10 

4e,no 

L581,<84 

Porto  Bloo 

T81,648 

Totol  In  AmeiicA 

i,SS8,883 

Asia. 
FliOlppliia  liliods 

65,100 
906 
480 

&660,080 

fff**lM  IthQ^t ,,,         ,, 

^8«;666 

8,666 

ToUllnAib 

M,425 

6,606,685 

Afbioa  (ChriMXA). 

FoRuuido  Po,  Anftbon,  Corlaoo, 
Elobey,  and  tenitory  of  tten 
Joan 

488 

81,106 

Gnad  total 

118,078 

7,888.128 

—  The  estahliflhed  religion  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  Roman  Gatholic,  whose  olergy 
are^  hy  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  he 
mamtained  hy  the  state.  Protestant  services 
must  he  absolutely  private;  the  number  of 
Protestant  churches  was  reported  at  68  in 
July,  1876.  Of  the  16,626,860  inhabitants  in 
1877,  about  16,605,000  were  Gatholios;  6,220 
Protestants;  9,640 Rationalists;  400  Jews;  800 
Mohammedans ;  200  Buddhista 

EdacattMk— According  to  the  census  of  1846 
but  1,221,001  persons  of  both  sexes  could  read 
and  write,  ana  the  total  number  able  to  read 
and  not  write  was  only  1,898,288.  The  cen- 
sus of  1860  showed  that  8,129,921  (of  whom 
716,906  were  females)  could  read,  but  not 
write;  and  that  some  12,000,000  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write.  The  number  of  primary 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom  in  1878  was 
given  at  29,600,  with  an  attendance  of  1,611,- 
000.  Secondary  or  intermediate  instruction 
is  given  in  68  public  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  767  teachers  and  18,881  pupils.  The 
average  annual  expenditure,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  public  instruction,  does  not  exceed 
$1,260,000. 

ffhuifw.— The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  as  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1884: 


KXPIKDTnTBI. 

Clrllltot 0,800,000 

Cortaa 1,»&8,786 

Natlonaldebt S78,S88,448 

Indemnities S,467,748 

Penaiona,  etc 47.068.446 

Presidency  of  the  CouodI  of  Ministers 1,101,709 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 8,676,870 

**  Justice 64,78(»,21T 

•*  War 128,621,705 

•*  Marine 88,i»6,228 

"  the  Interior 46,106,066 

«  Commerce  and  Agrlcaltare 44.989,71 7 

"  Finance 20,871,981 

EzpensM  of  collecling  direct  tax,  and  of  stamp, 
etc,  department 187,894,060 

Total 601,640,898 

Besides  the  foregoing  estimates  of  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  in  ordinary,  there  was 
for  the  same  year  a  budget  extraordinary, 
comprising : 

fioTenae  eztraordinanr 86,081,060 

Expenditure  extraordinary 80,827,896 

Thus  the  aggregate  estimates  for  the  year 
stand  thus : 

BBVXNUl.  FmXm.  I^HtM. 

Ordinary 802.876.886 

Extraoidlnaiy 86,981,060 

680,807,98C 

tXPINDXTURK. 

Ordinary 801,640,898 

Extraordinaiy 80,827,896 

681.967,794 

Estimated  aorpiaB 7,840,142 

The  revenue  extraordinary  was  calculated 
to  be  made  up  partly  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  national  property  and  partly  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  conversions  of  the  debt. 

Here  follow  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
years  ending  June  80,  1880,  1881,  and  1882, 
respectively : 


1879-*80 

180O>'81 
1881-'82 


PMttai. 

778,47^,888 
791,650.792 
788,000,000 


806,000,940 
886.651,198 
782,660,000 


KIT  CM  U  I. 

Direct  taxes 889,895,000 

Indirect  taxes 162,829,000 

Costoms  receipts 128,808,000 

Beglstratlon,  stamped  paper,  state  monopolies, 

etc 851,890,000 

Yield  of  national  property 18,944JB86 

Treasury  receipts 81,810,000 

•  Total.... 808,876,886 

popnlation  at  476,668  on  Dee.  81, 1888.  The  namber  600,900 
stat#d  for  JuM,  1888,  by  tlie  **  Ahnananh  de  OoClus"  is  exaffw 
geratMl. 

*  ine  peseta  equals  twenty  oniti. 

VOL.  XXIXL — 47     A 


A  balanced  budget,  the  first  for  many  years 
in  Spain,  was  presented  by  Sefior  Camacho  in 
1881.  But  his  fiattering  estimates  were  not 
realized,  and  a  large  deficit,  as  usual,  resulted. 
Convinced  that  improvement  was  hopeless 
under  the  financial  system  followed  by  his 
predecessofs,  that  minister  introduced  a  series 
of  reforms  which  in  a  short  time  placed  the 
Spanish  finances  in  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  which,  it  was  freely 
admitted  even  by  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  present  Government,  would  permanently 
raise  the  standard  of  the  national  credit.  A 
chief  point  of  his  policy  was,  to  avoid  past 
causes  of  deficiencies,  and  to  attain  this  he 
proposed  several  measures  of  administrative 
economy,  to  be  supplemented  by  new  indirect 
taxes.  But  his  most  important  scheme  was 
that  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  national 
debt  into  a  series  of  4  per  cents.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  6  per  cent,  consolidated  due  to 
the  United  States^  the  8  per  cent  to  Denmark, 
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and  the  8  per  oent.  seoarities  and  gnarantees.  one  battalion  of  pablio  order,  two  sectionB  of 
The  entire  capital  of  the  debt  was  reduced  writers  and  orderlies,  one  disciplinary  brigade, 
from  12,800,000,000  pesetas,  as  estimated  for  two  regiments  of  militia,  two  independent  bat- 
Jan.  1, 1881,  to  6,000,000,000.  In  accomplish-  talions,  the  squadrons  of  Santa  Catalina  de 
ing  this  reform,  sanctioned  bj  the  law  of  Dec  Gaaso,  and  two  battalions  of  gaerrillas.  Theae 
9,  1881,  Sefior  Oamacho,  far  from  overlook-  troops  were  officered  by  22  colonels,  41  lieo- 
ing  the  rights  of  the  foreign  holders  of  the  tenant  -  colonels,  124  commandants,  88  cap- 
2  per  cent,  stock,  allowed  them  an  additional  tains,  490  first-lieutenants,  and  481  second- 
2  per  cent,  beyond  the  price  of  60  fixed  for  lieutenants. 

the  interior,  thus  compensating  them  for  loss  Toward  the  end  of  1888,  Gen.  Lopez  Do- 

by  exchange,  and  bringing  up  the  value  slight-  minguez,  Minister  of  War  of  the  Posada-Her- 

ly  in  excess  of  the  difference  which  existed  in  rera  Cabinet,  introduced,  a  bill  into  Congreaa 

their  favor  at  the  time  of  emission.    The  capi-  raising  the  pay  of  all  officers  and  non-coDmiia- 

tal  of  the  debt  as  converted  stood  as  follows:  si oned  officers,  from  sergeants  to  colonels, both 

PMitM.  inclusive.    The  opposition  press  estimated  the 

Foreign  debt  at  4  p«r  cent 8,000,000,000  increase  to  the  budget  from  this  cause  at  12,- 

Bedeemable  home  debt,  at  4  par  cent 1,T60,000,000     nf^ri  aaa  .   --.^  *u^  nftwanAnflra  fftvnrAhIa  tn  the 

PerpetoAi  home  debt,  including  the  railway  ob-  uuu,uuu ,  ana  ine  newspapers  lavorapie  U)  me 

nations,  at  4  per  oent i,250,ooo,ooo    Government,  at  8,000,000.     The  Minister  of 

m^  1       ^^  ^  V*    *  ^           A  «Aiw.AnAiwwv    Finance,  however,  in  reply  to  a  question  put 

Touiconyerteddebt,.t4perc«t ft,ooQ.ooo.ooo    ^^  j^.^  :^  CongreU,  said^  that  there  would  be 

Under  the  reform,  the  annual  service  of  the  no  additional  charge  to  the  budget.   The  skep- 

debt  would  amount  to  237,500,000  pesetaa.  ticism  as  to  this  last  statement  was  great    A 

Not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  the  journalist  suggested,  as  a  possible  explanation 

estimated  amount  of  obligations  incurred  on  of  Gen.  Lopez  Dominguez's  plan,  the  proposed 

behalf  of  Cuba,  260,000,000  pesetas.  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  permanent  or 

Araj.— The  peninsular  army  of  Spain  is  re-  active  army  by  20,000,  in  time  of  peace;  the 
cruited  by  conscription  or  by  enlistment,  every  war  budget  being  maintained  at  the  same  level 
male  Spaniard  having  completed  twenty  years  as  before  the  reduction,  the  saving  might  be 
of  age  being  liable  to  serve  for  a  period  of  applied  to  give  officers  sufficient  pay  to  allow 
twelve  years:  three  in  the  permanent  army,  them  to  live.  One  thing  was,  however,  stated 
three  in  the  first,  and  six  in  the  second  reserve,  as  certain,  namely,  that  no  increase  in  the  ez- 
Immunity  from  service  may,  however,  be  pur-  penses  of  the  War  Department  could  be  sane* 
chased  for  1,600  pesetas.  The  period  of  service  tioned  by  Congress,  unless  extraordinary  re- 
in the  colonial  army  is  eight  years :  four  with  sources  were  provided  to  meet  the  outlay, 
the  colors,  and  four  in  the  reserve.  The  dassi-  Spain,  like  Italy,  spends  16  per  cent,  of  her  rev- 
fication  by  arms  is  as  follows :  enue  on  the  army. 

iNFAiTTRT.  Navyt — The  navy  was,  according  to  official 

00  line  ngimenta  of  9  battalions  each.  reports,  Composed  of  the  following  craft  in 

M  battaHona  of  Ugbt-lnflmtzy  (ca«a€ior«f).  1888* 

140  reaerre  battalions. 
140  depot  tottallons. 

CAVALRT. 
19  regiments  of  lancers. 
10  regiments  of  eaadorea. 
9  regimenta  of  hossars. 
94  regimenta  of  reserve. 
94  depot  squadrons. 

ABnLLEBT. 

6  regiments  and  1  battalion  of  foot 
8  regimenta  of  horse. 
8  regiments  of  mountain. 
6  regiments  of  reserye. 

noNCERS. 

6  regimenta  of  9  battsUons  each. 

ouARDiA  crriL  (police  force). 
15  regimenta,  comprising  780  officers  and  14,700  men. 

COAST  AND  FRONTIER  OVAROS. 
09  companies  of  foot  and  99  sections  of  horse. 

By  a  decree,  under  date  of  July  18, 1888,  the 
strength  of  the  permanent  army  was  fixed  as 
follows  for  the  year  1888-'84:  For  home  ser- 
vice, 114,894,  including  20,000  officers;  for 
Cuba,  26,658 :  for  Porto  Rico,  8,302 ;  for  the 
Philippine  islands,  7,870.  The  infantry  corps 
in  Cuba  in  April,  1888,  was  as  follows :  eight 
line  regiments  with  two  battalions  of  six  com- 
panies each,  eight  battalions  of  light-infantry 
(cazadores)  with  a  like  number  of  companies, 


FIRST  CLASS. 

5  tron-clsd  IMgates 00 

19  screw-frigates 990 

9  paddle-steamera IS 

SECOND  CLASS. 

6  paddle  steamers 19 

10  screw-stesmers 86 

9  screw-transports 4 

THIRD  CLASS. 

1  Iron-cIad  monitor 8 

1  floating  battery 6 

96  screw-steamers ST 

48  screw-guoboats 57 

1  paddle-gunboat 1 

6  paddle  steamers 19 

1  screw-transport 9 

4  sailing-vessels 

194       Total 4^ 

The  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  foregoing 
craft  was  27,986. 

The  navy  was  manned  by  14,000  sailors,  7,- 
088  marine  infantry,  and  a  considerable  corps  of 
marine  artillery,  and  commanded  by  1  admiral, 
80  vice-  and  rear-admirals,  and  644  subaltern 
ofScers  of  varions  grades. 

OsHBcne* — ^The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  quinquennium  1878-^82,  wore 
respectively  of  the  values  expressed  in  the  sub- 
joined table : 
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1878. 
1679. 
ISbO. 

18S1. 
1882. 


Inportt. 


541,188,774 

604,947,481 

7l2,&4<s818 

4»5,:itf4,888* 

6l4,7»0,79e* 


Pa 

479.87B,'207 
028,198,549 
6^2,968,179 
608,090,1 60* 
642^,208* 


In  the  official  returns  the  values  of  the  item 
^  flondriea  "  are  coromonlj  omitted  from  the 
tables  of  imports.  Judging  from  the  amount 
of  import  duties  represented  by  that  item  in 
the  customs  returns  for  1872,  namely,  14,720,- 
000  pesetas,  the  invoice  value  of  the  item  thej 
recorded  must  have  been  approximately  96,- 
800,000,  which  sum,  added  to  the  614,790,798 
given  in  the  foregoing  table,  would  bring  the 
total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion to  711,590,198. 

The  chief  imports  in  1882  were : 


CerMb 94,000,000 

Cotton  and  eottoa  Ikbriea 91,760,000 

OtharM>ri08  61,700,000 

Fermratadliqaon 44,900,000 

Timber 80,000,000 

Machinery 88,000,000 

Sugar 97,000,000 

Iron  and  ironwarea 97,000,000 

Coal 97.800,000 

Anlmalaaod  animal  Ibod 20,000,000 

DnigK,  dyes,  and  cbemicala 98,000,000 

Hides,  Bklna.  etc 16,900,000 

The  principal  ezpotts  were : 


wine  997,000,000 

ICetala  and  mlnerala 190,000,000 

Fnilti 08,700,000 

OUTe-oU 12,700,000 

Ooik-wood  and  oorka 18,900,000 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  quantities 
of  the  various  mineral  products  exported  in 
the  years  1881  and  1882: 


OnfeksllTer 

i'Opper 

Iron , 

MetalHelead 

Zino-ore 

Rio  Tlnto  oopper-ore . 

Iron'Ore 

Other  orea 


1881. 


1888. 


Tou. 

Too*. 

1,779 

1,067 

17,710 

92,708 

87,C08 

40,116 

10&809 

116,189 

8((,604 

90,889 

402.470 

071,449 

8,187.088 

4,021,761 

70327 

70,094 

8,853/190 

4,869,109 

The  values  of  the  exports  to  and  imports 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Uuited  States,  for  each  of  the  years 
1878  and  1882,  were  as  follow : 


per  cent.,  despite  the  fialling  off  in  wine  and  the 
low  price  of  lead  in  1882.  The  imports  from 
England  have  practically  remained  stationary 
in  the  period  here  considered,  although  less 
than  in  1872,  1878,  1874,  and  1875,  and  show- 
ing no  increase  over  1877.  The  exports  to 
France  have  increased  160  per  cent ;  and  the 
imports  18  per  cent.  In  the  exports  to  Ger- 
many a  slight  decline  is  observed,  while  the  in- 
crease in  the  imports  therefrom  is  no  less  than 
540  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgium 
has  remained  practically  without  change;  but 
the  imports  show  an  increase  of  81  per  cent. 
A  considerable  development  is  noticeable  in 
the  general  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
both  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  that 
country  having  increased  about  50  per  cent. 
There  is  a  growing  trade  between  Spain  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  with  wnich  the 
final  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  were 
made  early  in  1888 :  the  imports  from  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  reported  at  the  annual  value 
of  18,000,000  pesetas,  and  the  exports  thereto 
at  8,000,000.  Codfish  is  yearly  imported  from 
Norway  into  Spain  to  the  amount  of  some  12,- 
500,000  pesetas,  or  about  72  per  cent,  of  the 
total  annual  Norwegian  catoh. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Spain 
for  the  month  of  January,  1888,  amounted  to 
57,567,446,  agunst  56,182,978  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1882. 

The  prohibitory  import  duty  on  refined  pe- 
troleum in  Spain  secures  a  monopoly  of  tnat 
article  to  native  refiners.  At  Ferrol,  in  the 
province  of  Gorunna,  a  refinery  yielding  1,000,- 
000  gallons  annually,  has  been  in  operation 
since  1880 ;  and  another  of  longer  standing  has 
proved  very  successftil  in  the  city  of  Corunna. 

A  proposed  Anglo-Spanish  commercial  treaty 
has  met  with  vigorous  opposition  in  the  indus- 
trial centres  of  Catalonia,  while  its  conclusion 
has  been  anxiously  desired  elsewhere  through- 
oat  the  kingdom.  (For  details  concerning  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States,  see 
page  649  of  this  volume.) 

ffiTlgitiSB — The  shipping  movements  at  the 
several  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  as  follow 
for  1879,  since  which  year  no  official  returns 
of  this  class  have  been  published : 


COnOTRHS. 


Germanf 

Creat  Britain.. 

FVaooe 

Itolfftam 

United  Statoe.. 


EzpoKia. 


1878. 


1882. 


6.700.000  6,100,000 
106,000,000  287,200.000 
120,000,000  810,000,000 

7.120.0001  7,000,000 
14,700,000   98,000,000 


iMPcmt. 


1878.        1882. 


12.800.000  82.000,000 
141,200,000  170,700,000 
173.200,000'     

24.700.0001  820^0,000 
60,000,000,  91,000,000 


Ehtxbxd. 

Clsabxd. 

FLAGS. 

VaHdi. 

Teei. 

VmmIi. 

TOB*. 

Spanish 

4,709 
7,166 

918,909 
9,690,061 

0,981 
8,906 

2,206,066 

foreign 

8,980,220 

Totalii 

11,990 

8,614,468':   14.997 

6,191,761 

• 

The  foregoing  figure?,  resulting  from  an 
analysis  of  the  Spanish  Oray-Book,  show  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  to  have  increased  50 


•  Offldal. 


The  merchant  navy  of  Spain,  in  April,  1868, 
comprised  1,674  sailing-craft  representing  a 
total  of  186,164  tons;  and  889  steamers,  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  tonnage  of  804,192,  and 
an  aggregate  of  98,928  horse-power. 

Ballwaji*— The  total  length  of  the  railways 
of  Spain  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  4,942  miles;  1,075 
have  been  bnUt  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfonso. 
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All  the  lines  are  the  property  of  private  com-  their  Majesties  of  Portugal,  wliose  visit  to  their 

panies,  bat  sabsidized  by  the  state.    The  total  cousins  of  Spain,  rather  than  a  mere  return  for 

amount  of  Government  subventions  to  railways  that  of  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Christina  to 

down  to  Deo.  81,  1880,  was  650,000,000  pese-  Lisbon  the  year  previous,  was  intended  as  a  seal 

tas.    The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  railways  of  friendship  between  the  two  families  and  a  re- 

of  Spain  reached  139,218,625  pesetas,  for  1880,  newal  of  coniial  intimacy  between  the  two  conn- 

against  61,318^75  pesetas  working  expenses.  tries.    Not  that  the  Utopian  idea  of  an  Iberio 

Teiegrtplih— The  state  telegraph  Tines  in  1881  union  had  been  revived ;  indeed,  in  exchanging 
were  of  a  total  length  of  10,417  miles.  Of  the  toasts  Dom  Luiz  and  Don  Alfonso  hinted  clear- 
aggregate  of  8,978,804  dispatches,  one  fourth  ly  that  no  alliance,  however  close,  between  the 
were  international,  and  one  fifth  of  the  re-  two  nations  should  interfere  with  the  ''inde- 
mainder,  official.  pendence  or  autonomy  of  either."    Such,  in* 

Post-Mcei — ^The  number  of  letters  and  postal-  deed,  is  the  only  possible  batds  of  an  enduring 

cards  that  passed  through  the  post-office  in  1881  union  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  serving  the 

was  94,962,000 ;  that  of  newspapers,  40,000,-  latter  as  a  shiela  against  any  oppressive  influ- 

000 ;  and  that  of  packets  of  samples,  6,000,000.  ences  that  might  threaten  her,  and  bringing  to 

PbfilpplM  faluik — ^The  chief  export  staples  the  former  an  additional  sense  of  secnritj  in 

of  this  archipelago  are  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  the  friendship  of  her  neighbor, 
cigars,  coffee,  and  dye-woods;  the  first  repre-        Before  the  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 

senting  alone  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  Socialistic  movement  already  alluded  to  had 

value  of   the  export  trade,   which  in  1881  been  completely  lulled,  the  country  was  thrown 

amounted  to  $20,777,000,  against  $26,498,819  suddenly  into  consternation  by  the  announo&- 

in  1880.    The  sugar  shipped  in  1881  was  of  the  ment  that  on  the  night  of  August  4th,  some 

value  of  $12,408,993 ;  and  the  hemp,  raw  and  officers  of  the  reserve,  at  the  head  of  a  handful 

manufactured,  $9,026,404.  of  troops,  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Badajos,  and 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1882  were  that  a  revolutionary  junta  had  proclaimed  the 

reported  at  the  value  of  $11,685,685,  of  which  republic.    No  military  insurrection  had  taken 

$7,128,440  stood  for  unrefined  sugar,  and  $4,-  place  since  the  accession  of  the  present  bov- 

160,165  for  hemp.    The  imports  from  Qreat  ereign,  and  the  incident,  although  alarming, 

Britain  in  the  same  year  were  of  the  value  of  might  have  been  regarded  as  purely  local  ana 

$8,968,976,  about  two  thirds  of  which  were  temporary,  had  it  not  been  immediately  fol- 

for  cotton  fabrics.  lowed  by  an  outburst  in  a  regiment  encampe«l 

Hlstsrical  Sketch* — ^By  the  beginning  of  1888  near  Logroiio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and 
Socialism  had  extended  its  contagion  to  the  tidings  of  disturbance  in  Barcelona.  Bypronipt 
Peninsula,  and  made  its  presence  so  sensibly  action  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
felt  as  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  manifestations  of  sedition  were  effectually  re- 
wearisome  debates  of  the  legislative  halls.  An-  pressed  both  in  the  north  and  the  southwest; 
archy  had  developed  in  the  industrial  centers  out  in  most  minds  a  feeling  of  doubt  remained 
and  throughout  Andalasia,  but  particularly  in  as  to  whether  they  were  not  the  symptoms 
the  provinces  of  Oadiz  and  Seville,  where  the  prematurely  developed  of  a  general  anti- 
tenebrious  society  of  the  Mano  negra  TBlack  monarchical  agitation.  Meantime  the  danger 
Hand)  was  organized  with  tendencies  little  less  seemed  to  have  entirely  passed  away ;  and 
alarming  than  those  of  the  Nihilists  of  other  Don  Alfonso,  in  a  tour  through  some  of  the 
parts  of  Europe.  As  many  as  one  thousand  provinces,  received  from  the  people  as  well  as 
members  of  the  oi^anization  were  detected  from  the  army  unequivocal  proofs  of  unshaken 
and  imprisoned  in  February ;  and  documents  popularity.  An  immediate  result  of  the  trouble, 
found  in  their  possession  showed  the  adherents  however,  was  a  painful  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
of  the  Mano  negra  to  number  eight  or  nine  tween  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  lib- 
thousand  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  eral  members  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  one  hand^ 
Ramifications  were  discovered  in  Portugal  also,  and  the  Minister  of  War  and  his  Mends  on  the 
and  a  band  of  seven  Nihilists  was  seized  in  other,  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  vigorous  policy 
Oporto  in  March,  one  of  these  being  the  editor  of  precaution  or  one  of  conciliation.  Sefior 
of  a  socialistic  journal,  *' 0  Operario."  Despite  Sagasta*s  views  prevailed;  the  state  of  siege 
this  singularly  vitiated  state  of  society,  party  was  discontinued  in  the  centers  of  the  recMit 
wars  and  parliamentary  dissensions  continued  tumults,  and  the  constitutional  guarantees,  for 
with  unabated  intensity ;  and  the  Sagasta  min-  a  time  suspended,  were  restored.  The  breach 
istry  had  to  struggle  hard  to  maintain  its  entity  already  existing  between  the  liberal  portion  of 
between  its  allies  of  the  left  and  ita  more  mod-  the  Cabinet,  represented  by  the  Premier,  and 
erate  allies,  and  escape  entanglement  in  the  the  more  conservative  faction,  represented  by 
conflicts  incessantly  rising  around  it.  Spain  Gkn.  Martinez  Campos,  was  now  widened  b&- 
was  not,  indeed,  free  from  political  crises  yond  remedy,  and  the  inevitable  crisis  was  only 
which  might  well  become  serious  one  day  or  deferred  until  after  the  King's  return  &om 
other;  but  in  May  these  and  other  concerns  of  Germany.  Recreation  was  the  ostensible  ob- 
a  purely  national  character  were  for  a  moment  ject  of  Don  Alfonso*s  visit  to  the  northern 
forgotten,  and  Oastilian  courtesy  was  displayed  courts,  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  in 
in  a  succession  of  splendid  fitet  in  honor  of  such  an  unsettled  condition ;  but  the  inter- 
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raption  of  friendly  relations  with  France  had  Posada  Cabinet,  they  are  anything  but  popular 
like  to  be  a  conspicaous  result  of  the  tour.  As  in  Spain,  particularly  in  the  more  agitated  re- 
the  sovereign  of  a  generous  nation,  allied  be-  gions  of  the  north,  such  as  Catalonia.  While 
aides  to  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  and  to  the  Free-traders  were  planning  a  banquet  in 
most  of  the  royal  houses,  he  was  cordially  re-  honor  of  the  proposers  of  the  preliminary  ar- 
oeived  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  honored  by  the  rangements  for  treaties  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
Emperor  of  Germany  with  the  title  of  colonel  land,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  the  Catalans  were 
of  a  German  regiment  of  cavalry.  That  dis-  ouietly  working  Vith  other  protectionists  to 
tinction,  granted  also  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  dispose  the  Cortes  unfavorably  toward  those 
and  to  most  European  princes,  and  hence  de-  preliminary  arrangements.  It  was  asserted 
void  of  political  significance,  was,  nevertije-  that  the  Fusionist  party  would  not  accept  uni- 
lesfi,  in  this  instance,  the  cause  of  a  distreraing  versal  suffrage,  ^*an  outcome  of  revolutions, 
incident.  On  returning  homeward,  through  which  would  bring  soldiers  to  the  polls,  and 
France,  the  King  was  met  at  Paris  by  the  jeers  enable  the  eaeigiuet  to  work  their  will  by  means 
and  hootings  of  an  infuriated  mob  whom  of  the  ignorant  masses."  They  were  willing 
«*  demagogues  of  the  press  "  had  taught  to  to  accept  the  suffrage  granted  hi  1882  for  the 
regard  the  German  title  as  an  insult  to  the  election  of  provincial  deputies,  which  included 
French  nation.  *^  The  incident,"  says  a  French  all  males  of  Spanish  birth  over  twenty-five 
journalist,  *'  is  profoundly  humiliating,  not  for  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write  and  paid 
the  King  of  Spain,  but  for  our  Government,  an  almost  nominal  amount  of  taxes.  Practi- 
who  did  not  protect  their  guest  from  insult,  cally  this  suffrage  would  only  treble  the  num- 
We  can  only  except  from  this  charge  the  Pres-  her  of  electors.  Thus  the  change  of  ministry 
ident  of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  For-  was  productive  of  no  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eign  Affairs,  who  alone  appear  to  have  done  eral  situation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  nervous 
their  duty."  Satisfaction  was  demanded  and  apprehensions  revived  by  the  Badigoz  and  Lo- 
obtained  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Bat,  grofio  incidents,  after  a  slumber  of  eight  years, 
not  content  with  this,  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  £ad  rather  increased  than  diminished  at  the 
y  Armijo  persistently  demanded  of  France  still  end  of  the  year  under  the  additional  disquiet- 
further  reparation,  regarded  as  unnecessary  by  ing  causes  due  to  the  prolonged  political  crisis 
his  colleague;  and  here  was  a  new  element  of  in  Government  spheres.  The  newspapers  an- 
dissension  in  the  Cabinet,  which,  though  not  nounced  that  precautions  had  been  taken  in 
the  primary,  proved  to  be  the  precipitating  various  parts  to  preserve  order,  and  private 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Sagasta  ministry,  letters  from  bankers  and  merchants  to  the 
The  primary  cause  dated  from  the  reappear-  capital  confirmed  the  alarm  felt  among  the  re- 
ance  of  sedition  in  the  army.  The  King  now  spectable,  peaceful  classes  at  a  course  of  events 
resolved  upon  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi-  indicative  of  the  return  of  elements  of  disor- 
ment,  and  charged  Sefior  Posada-Herrera  with  der  believed  to  have  disappeared  for  a  long 
the  task  of  reconstituting  the  Cabinet,  and  on  time^  if  not  forever.  A  dissolution  appeared 
October  18th  the  new  ministry  was  composed  inevitable.  But  with  whom  would  the  King 
partly  of  tiie  personal  friends  of  Sefior  Posada,  make  it  ?  Sagasta  was  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a 
and  partly  of  those  of  Marshal  Serrano  (the  Conservative.  Posada  Uerrera  headed  a  Cabi- 
leader  of  the  party  now  called  the  Dynastic  net  of  the  Left  without  belon^ng  to  the  Left; 
Left),  including  among  the  latter  Gen.  Lopez  he  was  expected  to  be  conciliatory,  but  he  was 
Domingnez,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ofiS-  powerless  either  for  conciliation  or  domina- 
oers  of  the  army,  and  Sefior  Moret,  one  of  tion.  The  restoration  of  the  Conservatives 
the  most  brilliant  orators  of  tbe  Spfinish  Par-  under  C&novas  del  Castillo  seemed  to  be  a  more 
liament  The  members  of  the  Dynastic  Left  promising  alternative,  and  the  events  of  Jan. 
came  to  power  under  the  banner  of  Posada  18,  1884,  confirmed  its  adoption. 
Herrera  (one  of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  Spain,  Meanwhile  the  Carlists  and  Zorillists  were  at 
formerly  a  Moderate,  later  a  minister  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  was  said  that  although  the 
liberal  Union  with  Gen.  O'Donnell,  and  a  con-  King  could  reckon  on  his  generals,  it  was  not 
servative  by  instinct,  education,  and  tradition),  certain  that  he  could  reckon  on  the  soldiers, 
with  a  programme  embracing,  among  others,  the  question  was  whether  the  latter  '*  would 
such  bold  and  ambitious  reforms  as  the  revis-  raise  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  or  the 
ion  of  the  Constitution,  universal  suffrage,  the  bayonets." 

re-establishment  of  civil  marriage,  and  the  re-  The  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Maria  de  la  Paz 

organization  of  the  army.    It  soon  became  ap-  Juana  de  Borbon  y  Borbon,  the  King^s  sister, 

parent,  however,  that  the  ministry  could  neither  to  the  Prince  Royal,  Ferdinand  Louis,  of  Ba- 

live  nor  carry  out  its  plans  without  the  aid  of  varia,  was  celebrated  on  April  8, 1863,  in  Mad- 

the  late  Sagasta  Cabinet,  and  that  the  majority  rid. 

BO  sincerely  devoted  to  that  statesman's  policy  The  vidt  of  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia, 

and  which  had  so  long  sustained  him  was  far  to  Madrid,  in  December,  was  unattended  by 

from  being  favorable  to  the  revision  of  the  any  "change  in  the  foreign  policyof  Spain." 

Constitution  of  1876  or  the  re-establisbment  STEPHENS,  ikunisr  Haalltra,  an  American 

of  civil  marriage.    And  as  for  the  doctrines  of  statesman,  bom  in  Taliaferro  county,  Georgia, 

iree-trade,  advocated  by  a  few  members  of  the  Feb.  II,  1812;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March 
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4,  188S.     He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a    against  the  Whigs.    In  Febraarj,  1647,  he  sub- 
mere  boj ;  after  which  he  lived  with  his  node,     milled  a  seriea  of  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
till  friends  sent  him  to  a  classical  acsdemj ;    Mexican  War,  which   war  he  charged  ii|M>n 
thenoe  he  went  to  the  State  Uaiversity  at  Ath-    Prewdent  Polk  as  a  violation  of  the  CoDsti- 
ens,  known  as  Franklin  Collese,  where  he  wu    tation,  nndertaken  for  conqnest.    The  House, 
graduated  in  1833.    He  was  admitted  to  the    however,  refased  a  rote  on  the  resolations. 
bar  in  1884.    In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the    He  opposed  the  Clajton  Compromise  in  1848, 
State  Assembly,  though  known  to  be  opposed    despite  onpositiun  and  denunciation  at  home 
to  nnllidcation  doctrines   and  vif^lanoe  com-    andelsewnere.    At  this  time  he  waamnrder- 
mittees.    His  health  broke  down  the  next  fear,    onsly  attacked  b;  a  man  Arom  his  own  State, 
and  was  never  afterward  vigorous.    He  was    and  was  nearly  cat  to  pieces.    In  1850  he  op- 
re-elected  to  the  Legislatnre  in  1897  and  the    posed  the  growing  secession  sentiment  in  the 
three  following  years,  bat  declined  re-election    Booth,  which  made  headway  because  of  the 
in  1841 ;  yet  in  the  year  following  he  was  sent    admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  and 
to  the  State  Senate.    Here  he  was  aotive  and    after  an  active  canvass  in  Georgia  be  carried 
indnstrions  on  the  Hibject  of  Internal  Improve-    the  day  against  the  seces^onists.    The  Geor- 
gia platform  of  18G0  was  the  work 
of  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  a  member.     He  opposed 
Gen.  Taylor's  policy,  and  supported 
the  Kansas-Nebradia  Act  of  18M. 
The  neityearhetookgronnd  against 
the  "Enow-Nothing"  movement, 
and  was  returned  to  Oongress  on 
this  issue  alone.    Some  of  his  noted 
speeches  of  this  date  may  be  named 
here — as,  the  eulogy  on  Andrew 
Pickens  Butler  ;  debate  with  Ztdli- 
coffer,  of  T«)nessee,  on  slavery  in 
the  Territories  ;  on  the  nentralitj 
laws ;    on   impeachment  of  Judge 
Watrons ;  and  fals  last,  on  tbe  ad- 
mission of  Oregon  into  the  UdIod. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  Thirty-fifth 
Oongress,  Mr.  Stephens  declined  be- 
ing a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
in  a  speech  which  be  made  at  Au- 
gasta,  July  2, 1BS9,  he  announced  his 
retirement  from  public  life.  Dur- 
ing the  presidential  canva.<B  of  1860, 
however,  he  sustained  Mr.  Douglas. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  spobe 
out  baldly  against  secession,  and 
begged  the  South  not  to  be  the  a^ 
gresiior.  "  If  the  republic  is  to  go 
,  down,"  said  he,  "  let  na  be  fonnd  to 
the  last  moment  standing  on  the 
deck,  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  waving  over  onr 
beads.  Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North 

their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  respon- 
ments.  He  also  drew  up  tbe  minority  report  sibility  be  upon  them."  But  he  reserved  the 
on  the  state  of  the  repoblio,  and  gained  great-  right  to  "  strike  "  if  Lincoln  should  violate 
lyin  repntation  aa  an  orator  in  the  debates.  tbe  Constitution,  and  professed  himself  to  be 
Mr.  Stephens  was  nominated  for  Congress  perfectly  subservient  to  his  State  and  her  will 
In  1849,  on  the  general  ticket  (there  being  no  in  all  matters.  He  further  proposed  a  con- 
districts  in  Georgia  as  yet).  He  engaged  ar-  venCion  to  oongider  the  qoestion  of  secession, 
dently  in  tbe  canvass,  and  gained  his  election  which  convention  met  two  months  later  (Jan. 
by  a  targe  majority.  He  thereupon  began  ser-  16,  1861),  at  Milledgeville,  and  passed  an  ordi- 
vice  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  which  nance  of  secession,  though  Mr.  Stephens  voted 
lasted  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  then  inter-  against  it  His  idea  waa  with  others  (as  be 
rupted  by  his  course  as  to  secession  for  neariy  sets  forth  in  his  book  on  the  "  War  between 
as  long  a  time.  In  1S44  he  supported  Henry  tbe  States")  that  by  seceding,  or  threatening 
Clay  for  President,  but  he  nrgea  the  admission  to  seoede,  the  South  oould  foroe  better  terms 
of  Texas  into  tiie  Union,  thus  taking  ground  in  tbe  struggle  against  the  free  States  and 
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for  the  oontionance  of  slavery.     He  was  a  declared  neutral,  and  free  to  all  nations.    It 

member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  Mont-  was  opened  for  navigation  Nov.  17, 1869.    The 

gomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  w-as  made  canal  has  a  total  length  of  160  kilometres,  a 

Vice-President  of  the  CoDf ederacy.   On  March  uniform  depth  of  8  metres,  and  a  width  of 

21st  he  made  a  speech  in  Savannah,  in  which  from  68  to  100  metres  at  the  surface  of  the 

be  announced  himself  as  ready  to  do  all  that  water  and  22  metres  at  the  bottom.   The  com- 

was  to  be  done  to  break  np  the  Union  and  se-  pany  is  incorporated  in  France  and  Egypt.    Its 

cure  a  separation  from  the  North  and  West,  president  is  Ferdmand  de  Lesseps. 
A  month  later  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  urged       FbuuMM« — The  capital  outlay,  including  cost 

upon  the  convention  in  Richmond  tnat  the  ven-  of    enlargement,    improvements,    and   loans, 

erable  mother  of  States  should  cast  in  her  lot  amounted  at  the  end  of  1878  to  479,175,688 

with  the  Confederacy.    When  in  the  progress  francs.    The  capital  was  derived  from  the  sale 

of  the  war  it  became  evident  that  the  Confed-  of  shares,  authorized  to  the  amount  of  200,- 

eracy  was  doomed,  Mr.  Stephens  made  vari-  000,000  francs;  from  a  subvention  of  84,000,- 

ous  efforts  to  open  negotiations  looking  to-  000  furnished  by  the  Khedive :  from  first-mort- 

ward  peace  with  the  national  Government.  He  gage  6  per  cent,  bonds  issued,  to  the  amount 

avows,  in  his  book,  that  he  desired  to  give  up  of  100,000,000,  at  60  per  cent,  and  redeemable 

all  opposition  and  return  to  peacefhl  submis-  at  par;  from  120,000  thirty-year  bonds  of  126 

sion,  provided  the  United  States  would  guar-  francs,  at  8  per  cent  interest,  issued  in  1871  at 

antee  absolute  State  sovereignty.    He  was  at  the  price  of  100  francs ;  from  various  oonces- 

the  Hampton  Roads  conference,  where  Preri-  sions,  the  product  of  which  was  about  80,- 

dent  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  met  him  000,000 ;  and  from  sales  of  lands  and  other 

and  two  others,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  J.  A.  sources.    In  1882  there  were  outstanding  897,- 

Campbell,  on  a  gunboat,  Feb.  8,  1866,  and  for  488  of  500-franc  shares;  801,848  obligations  of 

four  hours  discussed  the  whole  situation  and  500  francs;  88,998  delegations  of  500  francs 

the  terms  on  which  peace  would  be  possible.  each,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent. ;  99,990 

After  Lee's  surrender  he  returned  to  his  thirty-year  bonds ;  16,152  8  per  cent.  500-frano 
home  in  Crawfordville,  where  he  was  arrested,  bonds ;  and  400,000  bonds  of  86  francs,  bear- 
May  11th,  and  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  ing  6  per  cent,  interest,  representing  unpaid 
harbor.  After  ^ve  months'  imprisonment  he  share  coupons,  besides  100,000  founders'  shares 
was  dismissed  on  parole,  Oct.  11,  1865.  In  which  participate  in  the  surplus  profits. 
February  of  the  next  year  he  made  a  speech  Of  the  897,488  shares,  176,602  originally  be- 
before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  which  he  longed  to  tlie  Khedive.  Tliey  were  purchased 
favored  the  restoration  policy  of  President  from  him  by  the  British  Government  in  No- 
'  Johnson.  The  same  month  he  was  elected  to  vember,  1876.  The  sum  paid  was  £8,976.582. 
the  United  States  Senate,  but,  as  Georgia  was  The  Khedive  in  1869  assigned  the  dividends  on 
not  yet  readmitted,  he  was  not  permitted  to  these  shares  up  to  1894  to  the  company,  which 
take  his  seat.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  issued  120,000  delegations  entitling  the  holders 
1872,  and  again  in  1874,  1876,  and  1878.  to  these  dividends.    The  company's  charter 

In  a  speech,  Feb.  12,  1878,  on  occasion  of  provides  that,  of  the  net  profits,  when  more 
Conn'ess  receiving  a  painting  of  the  signing  of  than  sufScient  to  pay  the  5  per  cent,  dividend 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by  President  on  the  shares,  71  per  cent,  shall  go  to  the 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Stephens  took  occasion  to  speak  shareholders,  16  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian 
in  hi^h  terms  of  Lincoln,  and  to  say  further  Government,  10  per  cent  to  the  holders  bf 
that,  m  advocating  secession  in  1861,  he  did  founders'  shares,  2  per  cent,  to  form  an  invalid 
not  suppose  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  fund  for  employes,  and  2  per  cent,  to  the  man- 
would  be  permanent.  aging  directors.    The  founders'  share  of  the 

Mr.  Stephens  was  nominated  for  Governor  surplus  profits  in  1881   was   £98,721.     The 

of  Georgia  in  1882,  and  after  an  active  can-  canal  yielded  a  surplus  profit  in  1872  for  the 

vasB,  in  which  he  participated,  was  elected,  and  first  time.    It  amounted  to  2,071,279  francs, 

entered  upon  his  duties,  but,  after  two  months  increased  in  rapid  progression  to  16,048,451 

of  service,  he  broke  down  in  health.    He  was  francs  in  1877,  and  then  fell  off  to  12,830,146 

a  man  of  large  acquirements  and  varied  read-  francs  in  1880,  but  was  much  greater  in  the 

ing,  and  was  noted  for  his  kindness  and  ofiScial  succeeding  two  years.     The  surplus  dividend 

aid  to  struggling  younff  men.  in  1881  paid  to  shareholders  was  18*7  per  cent. 

A  volume  of  speeches  and  letters  by  Mr.  The  receipts  of  the  canal  were  8,998,782  francs 

Stephens  was  published  in  1867.    His  chief  in  1871;  16,407,591   in  1872;  22.897,819    in 

work,  ''A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  1878;  24,859,888  in  1874;  28,886,802  in  1876; 

War  between  the  States,  its  Causes,  Character,  29,974,998  in  1876;  82,774,844  in  1877;  81,- 

and  Results,"  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  in  292,847  in  1878 ;  29,876,867  in  1879:  41,790,- 

1868-'70.  900  in  1880 ;  54,676,000  in  1881 :  and  60,504,- 

SUEZ  CANAL,  THE,  a  tidal  ship-canal  connect-  878  in  1882.    The  total  expenditure  in  1880 

ing  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  was  28,811,808  francs;  in  1881,  28,699,000. 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  belonnng       SUtlstlcSi — ^The  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 

to  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Mari-  sels  passing  through  the  canal  each  year  since 

time  de  Suez.    In  the  acts  of  concession  it  was  1875  were  as  follow : 
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TEAR. 


1876. 
1876. 

1877. 

187S, 

18T9. 

1880 

1331. 

1882, 


Tooaag*. 


2,940,708 
8,072,107 
8,413,949 
8,291,586 
8,286,942 
4,^44,519 
6,794,401 
7,122,126 


Somewhat  more  than  three  foartha  of  the 
shipping  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  the 
ten  years  1870-79  belonged  to  Great  Britain. 

History. — M.  de  Lesseps,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Said  Pasha,  laid  before  him 
the  scheme  for  the  canalization  of  the  isthmus, 
and  received,  Nov.  80,  1864,  a  deed  of  conces- 
sion from  the  Viceroy,  conferring  npon  him 
authority  and  exclusive  power  to  construct  a 
canal.  A  second  act  of  concession,  signed  Jan. 
5, 1850,  defined  more  fully  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  the  company.  The  company 
was  endowed  with  the  absolute  grant  of  a  wide 
strip  of  land  and  the  right  to  claim  patents  for 
any  lands  it  should  reclaim  by  irrigation- works, 
besides  the  use  of  forced  labor  and  other  priv- 
ileges. The  canal  was  to  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ninety-nine  years  after  the  date  of 
completion.  Lord  Palmerston  combated  the 
project,  and  sought  to  have  the  charter  re- 
jected by  the  Sultan.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
opening  of  a  shorter  route  to  the  East  under 
French  auspices,  and  feared  the  establishment 
of  a  French  colony  on  the  isthmus.  British 
shipping  interests  favored  the  longer  and  more 
profitable  route.  The  English  opposition  stim- 
ulated the  subscription  of  French  capital. 
The  Porte  declared  its  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  company  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  Jan.  80, 1866.  All  the  lands  of  the 
company  but  about  ninety  yards  on  each  side 
of  the  canal  were  retroceded,  as  well  as  the 
sweet-water  canal  from  Cairo.  The  question 
of  compensation  for  the  revoked  concessions 
was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  in  accordance  with  whose 
awards  the  Khedive  paid  the  company  80,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  canceled  land-grant,  10,000,- 
000  for  the  sweet- water  canal,  10,000,000  for 
land  and  buildings  near  Cairo,  ana  74,000,000 
to  compensate  for  the  concession  of  forced 
labor.  Til  is  settlement  was  the  cause  of  the 
hypothecation  of  the  Ehedive^s  shares.  The 
Government  spent  81,000,000  in  completing 
the  sweet-water  canal,  and  25,000,000  in  va- 
rious missions  to  Europe  and  on  the  opening 
festivities.  The  charter,  thus  modified,  was 
ratified  by  the  Sultan,  March  19,  1866.  The 
canal  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  200,- 
000,000  francs  for  the  work  of  constroction, 
though  the  total  disbursements,  including  im- 
provements, were  more  than  double  that. 

Military  OperatiMB  la  188S. — Having  secured 
the  safety  of  the  canal  by  means  of  assurances 
to  Arabi  Pasha  that  its  neutrality  would  be 
respected,  M.  de  Lesseps  protested  against  its 


occupation  by  English  troops  in  September, 
1882.  The  British  Government  asserted  that 
the  declaration  of  neutrality  did  not  apply, 
since  it  was  at  war  with  the  do  facto  master  of 
Egypt,  and  also  because  it  had  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Khedive  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
The  concession  documents  recognize  the  power 
of  the  Kiiedive  to  exercise  police  control  over 
the  canal,  and  also  the  right  to  occupy  every 
strategical  point  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  country.  The  military  operations  brought 
in  for  the  company  about  2,000,000  franca. 
The  British  Government  did  not  acknowledge 
the  obligation  to  pay  transit- dues  for  its  mlB- 
tary  transports,  but  paid  them  voluntarily,  in 
recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  thecakal 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

English  SUp«waen.— The  English  steamship 
companies,  during  the  earlier  diplomatio  con- 
troversies over  the  canal,  had  forced  the  com- 
pany to  come  to  their  terms  regarding  the 
measurement  of  tonnage,  etc.  The  English  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  was  assumed  chiefly  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  and  freedom  of  tlie 
canal.  The  ship-owners  thought  to  force  the 
company  to  concede  advantages  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  through  diplomacy  or 
by  direct  treaty  with  the  managers,  if  they 
could  not  oust  the  French  management  alto- 
gether. The  Beaoonsfield  Grovemment  had 
provided  for  the  bringing  of  the  canal  ulti- 
mately under  English  direction  by  purohaa- 
ing  the  Khedive^s  shares,  constituting  44  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  This  menace- to  the 
prospects  of  the  canal  as  a  richly-paying  in- 
vestment, and  the  diversion  of  M.  de  Lesseps^a 
attention  to  other  enterprises,  caused  many 
shares  to  be  turned  out  into  the  speculative 
market,  so  that  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  a 
majority,  with  the  shares  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, could  easily  be  acquired,  if  it  was  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  English  holders.  Yet 
during  the  twenty-five  years  for  which  the 
Khedive  had  alienated  the  dividends  of  his 
shares,  the  voting  proxies  for  those  shares  be- 
longed to  the  holders  of  the  delegation  certifi- 
cates, and  for  that  period,  therefore,  M.  de  Les- 
seps and  his  friends  were  firmly  seated  in  the 
control  of  the  company. 

The  existence  of  politioal  levers  by  which 
the  English  customers  could  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  company,  led  to  constant  friction 
and  complaints  of  the  company's  management, 
of  the  officialism,  the  rigid  regulations,  etc 
The  chief  object  and  main  burden  of  the  com- 
plaints, however,  was  to  compel  the  company 
to  reduce  its  tolls,  fixed  by  statute  at  10  franoa 
a  ton,  and  yield  other  pecuniary  advantages. 
The  ship-owners  demanded  that  the  company 
should  divide  with  them  its  profits,  whicl^ 
under  the  statutes,  would  soon  reach  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  from  20  to  80  per  cent.,  and  thai 
the  transit  dues  be  lowered  to  6  francs  a  ton. 

The  PMtiMl  ef  aa  Alternate  Caialr^When  the 
president  and  directors,  in  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders,  refused  to  accede  to  the  pecuniaiy 
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saorifices  demanded,  the  scheme  was  broached 
of  a  second  competing  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
constrncted  with  English  capital,  and  managed 
in  the  interest  of  iSiglish  navigation.  M.  de 
Leaseps  averred,  in  reply,  his  ezclasive  right. 
Projects  of  a  ship-canaJ  through  Egypt  by 
way  of  Cairo,  and  of  one  throngh  the  Jordan 
▼alley,  failed  to  aroase  practical  interest.  The 
Lesseps  canal  route,  through  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
follows  a  natural  depression,  and  is  the  only 
practicable  one  acroM  the  isthmus,  so  that  a 
second  canal  would  have  to  be  dug  close  be- 
side the  existing  one. 

Pravlstooal  ignsMit  of  the  EigBsb  G^TenMat 
— ^The  English  Government,  having  strong  mo- 
tives to  avoid  giving  fresh  cause  for  irritation 
to  France,  was  the  less  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  chicanes  of  the  steamship-owners,  ani- 
mated by  private  commercial  considerations. 
An  agreement  was  reached  between  it  and  M. 
de  Lesseps,  whereby  it  secured  valuable  con- 
cessions to  the  ship-owners,  and  arranged  for 
the  enlargement  or  duplication  of  the  canal, 
bat  recognized  the  monopoly  of  the  Universal 
Company  in  the  Suez  route,  and  offered  to 
advance  the  £8,000,000  required,  at  8^  per 
cent,  interest.  A  storm  of  reproaches  assailed 
the  Government  for  refraining  from  annulling 
the  franchises  of  the  company  in  the  interest 
of  English  navigation,  wnich  furnished  four 
fifths  of  the  Suez  traffic.  As  enormous  pecuni- 
ary interests  were  involved,  the  subject  was 
fiercely  agitated ;  and  the  Government^  in  the 
face  of  this  opposition,  reluctantly  withdrew 
the  proDosals,  and  suggested  that  M.  de  Les- 
seps and  the  ship-owners  come  to  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves. 

Hm  ShlpHiwMrt'  AgntmmU — Such  an  agree- 
ment was  finally  arrived  at  in  the  beginning 
of  December.  The  company  promised  to  en- 
large the  canal  or  construct  a  second  one,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  a  commission  of 
experts,  one  half  of  whom  should  be  English 
engineers.  In  addition  to  the  three  directors 
nominated  by  the  English  Government,  seven 
new  English  directors  should  be  admitted ;  mak- 
ing ten  Englishmen  on  the  board  to  twenty -two 
Frenchmen.  These  English  directors  are  to 
constitute  an  advisory  board.  The  company 
will  open  an  office  and  receive  dues  in  London, 
and  largely  increase  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  officials.  The  last  sur-tax  of  60  cen- 
times disappears  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  and  pilotage 
dues  July  Ist.  All  expenses  from  groundings 
and  other  accidents,  except  collisions,  or  such 
as  are  due  to  negligence,  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  company.  The  company  reduces  the  tran- 
sit dues  to  9|  francs  after  Jan.  1,  1686,  and 
will  divide  half  the  profits  in  excess  of  18  per 
cent,  with  the  ship-owners,  in  addition  to  the 
abatement  of  60  centimes.  Each  successive 
rise  in  the  profits  is  to  be  divided  in  the  same 
way,  by  reaucing  the  transit  dues  for  the  next 
year  but  one,  that  is,  from  the  1st  of  January 
following  the  report,  by  the  quotient  of  the 
total  tonnage  into  the  moiety  of  the  increment 


of  profit.  Above  25  per  cent,  the  whole  ex- 
cess will  be  divided,  until  the  transit  dues  are 
reduced  to  6  francs  a  ton.  A  reduction  in  the 
tolls  for  ships  in  ballast  to  7^  francs  had  been 
already  made,  Oct.  1, 1883. 

SVGAE*  The  importation  of  crude  sugar 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1888  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  months 
in  1882,  on  account  of  the  proposed  change  in 
the  duties.  On  June  Ist  the  revised  tariff  came 
into  force.    The  new  rate  is  as  follows : 

AU  BUgan  not  above  No.  18  Dutch  etandard  in 
color  shall  pav  duty  on  tlieir  polarisoopic  tent,  as  fol- 
lowa,  viz. :  All  sugan  not  above  No.  18  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color,  all  tank-bottoms,  sirup  of  cane-juice  or 
of  beet-juice,  mclada,  conoentratea  melada,  concrete 
and  ooncentntted  molasses,  testing  by  the  polarisoope 
not  above  76  degrees,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  and  forty- 
hundredths  cent  per  pound;  and  for  every  additional 
degree  or  fraction  of  a  denee  shown  by  the  polari- 
Bcopic  test,  they^  shall  pavTour-hundrcdUis  of  a  cent 
per  pound  additional.  All  aufars  above  No.  13  Dutch 
standard  in  color  shall  be  dasaif  ed  by  the  Dutch 
standard  of  color,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely : 
All  sugar  above  No.  18  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  two  and  seventy-flvo  hundredths  cents  per 
pound.  All  sugar  above  r^o.  18  and  not  above  No.  20 
Dutch  standard,  three  centa  per  pound.  All  sugars 
above  No.  20  Dutoh  standaro,  three  and  flity-hun- 
dredtha  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses,  testing  not  above  56  degrees  by  the  po- 
larisoope, shall  pav  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  ^lon ; 
mc»laMsee  testing  above  56  degrees  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
eight  cents  per  gallon. 

This  act  led  to  examinations  by  the  polari- 
scope,  and  laboratories  were  equipped  at  the 
sugar-importing  ports.  The  method  is  quite 
simple:  18*024  grammes  of  the  raw  substance 
is  brought  into  solution  in  a  graduated  50-cubic 
centimetre  flask.  When  it  is  dissolved,  a  few 
drops  of  lead  acetate  are  added.  Then  the 
solution  is  increased  to  exactly  60  cubic  centi- 
metres by  adding  water,  well  shaken  and  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  is  poured  into  the  polari- 
scope-tube. 

The  receipts  of  sugar  during  1882  and  1888 
were  as  follow : 


IMPOSTED  FBOM 


Cuba 

British  Wfst  India  islands. . . 

Trinidad*  P.  0 

French  West  India  islands .  . 

Porto  Bloo 

Bt.  CroU 

Demerara. 

Central  America 

BallM 

SarinuD 

Mexico 

Uajrti  snd  Ban  Domingo 

BraxU 

Peru ; 

Knrope 

Philippine  Islands 

Jfiva 

China. 

Bingapore 

Otlwr  eoontrles. 


1888. 


Foreign... 
Domeatio. 


Total 


Toat. 

45,T88 
80,048 
82.780 
46,fi2« 

Wi 
69,614 

476 

888 
1,687 

878 

IIJSO 

91.848 

1,187 

45,889 

109,081 

me 

7,A98 

095 

7,709 


980,090 
4,aS6 


9.'4,476 


1889. 


TOBI. 

&0'2,4t0 

28,710 

8.088 

28,649 


l,a:JT 

U,01» 

971 

605 

1,944 

480 

18,017 

81.029 

MM) 

7,204 

70,684 

0.423 

8,i^7 

864 

9,801 


884,1 -» 
0,296 


889,451 
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Of  this  quantity  there  was  received  at — 


1883. 

1882. 

NewYoik 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Ton. 

687,058 

20&,788 

7B.066 

8,619 

TcMM. 

67^880 

190,524 

6^,606 

Baltimvra. 

4,091 

Total 

924,476 

888,401 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  about  18,880 
tons  were  received  at  Portland,  New  Haven, 
and  other  Eastern  ports,  mostly  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  At  New  Orleans  and  other  Soath- 
ern  ports  3,886  tons  were  received  from  Cuba, 
etc.  The  total  receipts  of  cane-sagar  were 
941,742  tons.  The  effect  of  the  new  tariff  is 
felt  in  the  increased  receipts  of  sogars  of  a 
lower  grade.  Large  quantities  of  these  infe- 
rior sugars,  coming  both  from  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies,  are  now  refined  in  this  country ; 
formerly  they  were  sent  to  England.  The  re- 
sult of  this  increased  importation  has  been  the 
lowering  of  the  price ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
market  during  the  year  is  described  as  dull  and 
depressed.  In  January  the  price  of  fair  refin- 
ing sugar  was  6f(  cents ;  this  advanced  to  7A 
cents  in  May.  and  has  since  steadily  declined  tiU 
it  closed  in  December  at  ^i  cents. 

The  low  prices  and  greater  importation  of 
raw  sugar  show  an  increased  consumption  for 
1883  of  86,482  tons  over  that  of  1882,  which, 
on  a  basis  of  a  population  of  55,000,000,  shows 
a  per  capita  consumption  of  47i  pounds  against 
45^  pounds  for  last  year. 

The  crop  of  cane-sugar  produced  in  the  South- 
ern States,  during  the  season  of  1882-*88,  was 
the  largest  obtained  since  the  war.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  yield  was  241,220  hogsheads,  or  135,- 
298  tons,  which,  compared  with  122,982  hogs- 
heads, or  71,373  tons,  shows  an  increase  of 
118,238  hogsheads,  or  63,926  tons,  over  last 
year.  From  the  remaining  Southern  States  the 
product  was  about  7,000  tons,  making  a  total 
of  142,298  tons  of  domestic  cane-sugar.  The 
crop  for  the  season  of  1883-^84  is  estimated  at 
240,000  hogsheads,  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  preceding  season.  At  San  Francisco  the 
importations  of  sugar  have  largely  increased 
during  the  present  year,  as  the  following  fig- 
ures show : 


RKCEIVED  FROM 

1883. 

1889. 

Sandwloh  ialanda. 

Foanda. 

108,342,000 

20,n9S,&62 

4,157,892 

1,982.296 

600 

48,417 

Poandi. 

97,920,670 
l,A2ai56 

Manila. 

China 

940,946 

Central  Amarica .... 

Pern 

1,670,487 

Mezieo 

Total 

180,574,267 

102,060,909 

Beet-Sigart — The  production  of  beet-sugar 
in  this  country  has  of  late  been  very  unsat- 
isfactory. In  1880  there  were  six  factories 
in  active  operation,  while  at  present  but  one 
refinery  is  working,  the  Standard  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Oompany  of  Alvarado^  Gal.     The 


out-put  of  this  establishment  is  given  as  1,200,- 
000  pounds  for  1888,  a^nst  1,000,000  for  the 
previous  year.  The  cufficulty  experienced  by 
those  who  have  attempted  to  produce  sugar 
from  the  beet  in  the  East,  has  been  the  impos- 
sibility of  inducing  farmers  to  cultivate  the 
beet-root  at  prices  which  the  factories  could 
afford  to  pay.  The  beet-crop  in  £urope  w.-is 
unusually  large  during  1882-'88,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  given  by  Licht  as  follows : 

GermaOT 798,124 

France 428,194 

Auatria 478,000 

UoMla S.M)l,<KNI 

Belfflom b2,72a 

HoUand^eto S^OuO 

Total 2,062,000 

As  the  beet-sugar  coming  to  this  country  is 
exported  almost  entirely  through  German  ports, 
it  18  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  where  it 
comes  from,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  surplus 
stock  of  Austria  and  Germany.  The  following 
data  show  the  receipts  of  beet-sugar  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  with  their  corresponding  polari- 
scopic  test,  for  the  last  three  months  of  1888 : 

Oetober 1,007  bags,  tMtiag  91  degreea. 

Noyambar. 16i788  bags,  teatlng  98  degreea. 

Daoember 78,996  baga,  taatlng  94  dagreea. 

The  second  product  oondsted  of — 

Octobar 800  baga,  taating  84  dagreea. 

Norembar 7,701  baga,  teattng  8T  dagreea. 

Decembar 8,694  baga,  tasting  88  dagreea. 

IbpMtagar. — It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  ex- 
cept very  roughly,  the  crop  of  maple-sugar,  not 
only  because  no  data  are  available  concerning 
its  manufacture,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
large  amounts  of  a  spurious  article  are  thrown 
on  the  market  and  openly  sold  as  maple-sugar. 
More  of  this  sugar  is  produced  in  Vermont  £an 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  during 
the  past  year  the  cold  weather  and  heavy 
snows  have  materially  decreased  the  out-pot 
In  1882  the  total  product.  East  and  West,  was 
estimated  at  20,000  tons,  but  in  1888  not  more 
than  18,600  tons  were  manufactured* 

8tiieh-88gar« — ^The  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
sirup  from  starch  derived  from  corn  is  an 
industry  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In 
1863,  at  Buffalo,  F.  W.  Gessling  and  Lyman 
Bradley  began  the  manufacture  of  this  product, 
and  in  1864  the  first  patent  on  this  subject  was 
issued  for  the  process  which  they  devised.  At 
present  the  starch- sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States  gives  employment  to  29  factories,  having 
an  estimated  capital  of  $5,000,000,  consuming 
about  40,000  bushels  of  com  a  day,  and  pro- 
ducing grape-sugar  and  glucose  to  the  annual 
value  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  The  process  of 
making  starch-sugar  consists,  first,  in  separat- 
ing the  starch  from  the  com  by  soaking,  grind- 
ing, straining,  and  settling ;  and  second,  in  con- 
verting the  starch  into  sugar  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this  acid  being  subse- 
quently removed  by  the  action  of  chalk.  To 
make  the  solid  ^'  grape-sugar,"  the  conversion 
is  carried  further  than  to  make  liquid  ^*  gin- 
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cose."    After  clarifying,  the  liquid  is  concen-  microzoa cause  complications,  especially  in  loose 

trated  in  vacanm-pans  and  is  decolorized  with  and  vascular  tissues." 

bone-hlack.      Starch-sugar  is  chiefly  used  in  This  theory — for  it  is  still  a  theory— though 

making  table-sirup,  in  brewing  beer  as  a  sub-  it  met  with  little  favor  in  the  country  where 

stitute  for  malt,  and  in  adulterating  cane-sugar,  it  originated,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  a 

It  is  also  used  to  replace  cane-sugar  in  confec-  distinguished  British  surgeon,  Mr.  Lister,  and 

tionery,  in  canning  fruits,  in  making  fruit- jel-  by  certain  leading  German  surgeons — Volk- 

lies.  and  in  cooking.    Artificial  honey  b  made  mann,  von  Nussbaum,  and  K6nig — and  the 

with  it,  and  so  also  is  vinegar.    In  response  to  practice  based  upon  it  has  added  a  new  word 

a  request  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  to  surgical  literature.      **  Listerisra "  is  the 

Re  venae,  in  regard  to  the  status  of  glacose,  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lister,  based  upon  his  aocept- 

foUowing  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Ka-  ance  of  Pasteur*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  many 

tional  Academy  of  Sciences:  surgical  diseases.    It  consists  in  a  systematic 

That  the  manufacture  of  Bumir  from  Btarch  is  a  long-  endeavor  to  prevent  the  access  of  air,  and 

established  industry,  scienti£:aUy  valuable  and  oom-  therefore  of  germs  contained  in  the  air,  into 

merdally  important.  wounds ;  and  to  destroy  any  germs  which  may 

That  the  procMses  which  it  employs  at  the  present  have  entered.    Carbolic  acid  was  the  germi- 

tune  are  unobjectionable  m  their  character,  and  leave  ^;  j_  „^^„  wks^v*  u«.  ^i^^^a  kx-  «.•«..  -^t;*«^^ 

theproduct  imcontaminatcd.  ®*^f  °P^°  ^"*^"  °^  placed  his  main  rebance. 

That  stareh-sugar  thus  made  and  sent  into  oommeice  A^^  all  wounds  were  immersed  in  it,  and  all 

is  of  exceptional  purity  and  unifonnity  of  composition,  operations  were  performed  in  its  vapor  instead 

and  contains  no  mjunous  substances ;  and  of  in  the  air.    The  most  essential  part  of  every 

J.':L^??J^Al^^tS"\iJS*iSS  "rt""  ""^^^  .pray-appamns,  which 

is  in  nowaymferior  to  cane-8i|ttr  in  healthfcdn^,  should  surround  the  tissues  to  be  operated 

there  being  no  evidence  before  the  committee  that  iipon  With  a  vapor  of  carbolic  acid.     The  sur- 

maize-starch  sugar,  either  in  its  nonnal  condition  or  geon  himself,  his  assistants,  the  instruments 

fermented,  has  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  system,  „ged,  everything  which  could  possibly  convey 

even  when  taken  m  laige  quantiUes.  ^  microscopic  ierm  into  a  wound,  was  thor- 

Soighm-Sigir. — Since  1878,  considerable  in-  oughly  impregnated  with  the  germicide,  and 

terest  has  been  developed  in  the  cultivation  of  after  this  the  wound  was  dressed  with  an 

eorghum  (Sorghum  vutgare)  for  the  prodaction  absolutely  impermeable  complicated  dressing 

of  sugar.  Largely  through  the  influence  exerted  composed  of  many  layers  of  different  materi- 

by  the  Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  als,  each  adding  to  the  wished-for  result — the 

at  Washington,  numerous  experiments  were  avoidance  of  the  entrance  of  air.    When  it 

made,  all  of  which  have  tended  to  demonstrate  became  necei^sary  to  open  a  wound  which  had 

the  practicability  of  obtaining  sugar  from  this  once  been  dressed,  the  same  elaborate  perform- 

Bource.    Only  estimates  of  the  quantity  an-  ance  was  repeated,  and  the  part  could  only  be 

nually  produced  are  available.    The  following  inspected  and  examined  under  a  covering  of 

works  are  in  active   operation:    The  Yates  carbolic  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  a  solution 

County  Sugar  Company,  at  Penn  Tan,  N.  T. ;  or  of  spray.    This  is  what  is  now  understood 

the  refineries  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J. ;  at  Cham-  by  antiseptic  surgery,  by  Listerism,  and  this 

paign,  III. ;  at  Stirling  and  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.  it  is  that  nas  to  so  great  a  degree  modified  the 

At  the  last  four  the  production  during  1888  is  surgery  of  the  day.    The  practical  details  of 

said  to  have  exceeded  200,000  pounds  each,  the  treatment  have  been  modified  from  time 

At  Dundee,  Kinsley,  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  are  to  time;  other  antiseptics,  such  as  the  bichlor- 

works  whose  out-put  was  about  10,000  pounds  ide  of  mercury,  thymol,  and  eucalyptoL  have 

each;  making  a  total  of  830,000  pounds.  been  substituted  for  carbolic  acid;  the  dress- 

SOBGEftTt  iBti8eptta.~Tbe  whole  practice  ings  have  been  changed  in  various  ways,  both 
of  surgery  has  undergone  a  radical  change  by  Mr.  Lister  and  his  followers,  but  the  essen- 
during  the  past  few  years,  because  of  the  in-  tial  features  of  the  treatment  remain, 
flaence  of  tne  germ  theory  of  disease.  This  In  this  article  we  have  to  deal  rather  with 
theory — ^the  theory  of  Pasteur — may  be  briefiy  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  than  with 
stated  as  follows:  *^  Wherever  there  is  de-  Pasteur's  germ  theory  upon  which  it  rests, 
composition  of  an  organic  liquid  or  solid  sub-  Good  practice  may  result  from  false  theory, 
stance,  such  decomposition  is  caused  by  the  and  Mr.  Gamgee  is  not  alone  when  he  says: 
physiological  action  of  living  beings,  the  germs  *^  That  infection  is  always  floating  in  the  at- 
of  which  pullulate  in  the  air.  Wherever  a  mosphere,  ready  to  settle,  in  the  shape  of  im- 
wound  is  made,  air  penetrates,  and,  with  the  palpable  and  implacable  germs,  into  any  breach 
air,  germs,  which  have  the  power  of  develop-  which  may  be  made  in  the  surface  of  a  living 
ing  themselves,  even  in  the  interior  of  blood-  body,  is  an  idea  which  has  never  troubled  me. 
vessels,  where  the  circulation  carries  them.  The  prescription,  inspired  by  that  idea,  to  rub 
Hence  result  inflammations  of  the  lymph  at-  strong  carbolic  acid  into  the  innermost  recesses 
ics  and  of  the  veins,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  etc.  of  a  compound  fracture,  to  pursue  and  kill  the 
The  more  cutting  tne  instrument  with  which  germs ;  the  warning  that  an  antiseptic  dressing 
the  operations  are  performed,  the  more  freely  may  lose  all  its  potency  through  a  nole  no  big- 
are  the  vessels  divided,  the  better  do  the  germs  g^r  than  a  pin's  point,  in  the  investing  Mackin- 
penetrate,  the  more  easily  do  microphytes  and  tosh,  admitting  countless  germs;  that  a  dress- 
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ingmiiBt  be  changed  as  90on  as  a  little  disoharge  teaobings.     He  thinks  that  all  wounds  and 

permeates  it,  lest  a  septic  channel  be  established  injuries  are  now  moch  more  ourefally  treated 

for  the  ubiquitous  and  maleficent  vibrios ;  that  than  thej  were  some  years  since;  and  the 

these  will  settle  down,  as  a  swarm  from  the  effect  of  such  increased  care  must  show  itself 

air,  on  a  granulatiog  sore,  if  the  spray  be  not  in  the  practice  of  those  who  follow  the  old 

kept  in  action  while  it  is  dressed — are  (I  say  methods  of  treatment,  as  well  as  of  those  who 

it  with   the   sincerest   respect)  questionable  have  adopted  the  new  system.    The  question 

propositions."  is,  whether  the  results  of  the  antiseptic  system 

Irrespective  of  the  theory  upon  which  it  are  so  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  other 
was  based,  the  results  of  the  practice  of  anti-  methods  of  treatment  as  to  show  that  it  is 
septic  surgery  were  at  once  subjected  to  a  the  only  system  adapted  for  general  use  in 
rigorous  comparison  with  the  results  of  sur-  hospitals.  The  fractures  occurring  in  8t. 
gery  without  antiseptics,  or  with  modified  an*  George^s  Hospital,  on  which  Mr.  Holmes^s 
tiseptic  treatment,  and  the  discussion  assumed  statistics  were  based,  were  treated  by  no  one 
considerable  ^rimony.  For  many  months  the  method  to  the  exclusion  of  othen«,  his  idea 
various  medical  journals  abounded  in  statistics  having  been  to  give  all  methods  a  fair  trial, 
of  the  treatment  of  wounds  by  the  old  and  the  and  thus  form  an  unbiased  judgment  as  to  the 
new  method.  Mr.  MacGormac  reported  forty-  worth  of  the  antiseptic  methc^  in  particular, 
five  operations  for  the  division  of  various  bones  The  result  was,  that  he  formed  a  strong  gen- 
for  the  removal  of  deformity,  thirty  of  which  eral  impression  that  the  antiseptic  methc^  is 
involved  the  knee-joint,  and  every  one  of  which  superior  to  the  others,  at  any  rate  during  the 
"recovered  in  the  speediest,  easiest,  and  safest  dangerous  period  following  the  injury,  in  which 
manner  possible."  All  his  cases  of  compound  the  occurrence  of  surgical  fever  is  so  common 
fracture  (fracture  combined  with  a  wound  of  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  during  which 
tiie  soft  parts,  allowing  the  entrance  of  air)  erysipelas,  diffuse  inflammation,  sloughing,  ez- 
recovered,  except  one,  and  those  of  the  leg  tensive  suppuration,  and  general  blood-poison- 
almost  as  though  they  had  been  simple ;  and  ing  are  so  common. 

so  on  through  all  the  range  of  migor  surgical  The  views  are  those  of  the  greater  number 

operations.    He  says :  of  the  surgeons  of  to-day.    The  best  results 

Is  there  any  other  method— «ven  that  with  the  *'  sim-  obtained  by  the  strictest  antiseptic  treatment 

plest,  safest,  best  of  antiseptics,"  dean  water— which  may  be  matched  in  individual  cases  by  as  good 

will  permit  the  surgeon  to  view  a  mass  of  dead  Wood  results  obtained  by  ahnost  no  treatment,  but 

lymffm  an  open  wound  being  traMformed  ^y  by  ^^le  whole  there  has  been  a  vast  improve- 

oay  before  his  eyes  mtolivinff  tissue?  If  this  be  true,  *-"«»»  "vx«  »"v/y    ^  v^rau  a  tooi;  uup&vTCT- 

and  I  suppose  its  truth  wUT  not  be  denied ;  if  the  ^^^^  ^^c®  Mr.  Lister  began  to  teach  the  use 

crreat  joints  may  be  opened  with  absolute  impunity  of  the  spray,  though  this  improvement  is  not 

by  Uie  surgeon's  knire ;  if  such  formerly  fatal  in-  entirely  due  to  the  spray.    It  is  found  equally 

juries  as  guMhot  wounds  of  the  knee  my  be  savod  j^  hospitals  where  antiseptic  surgery  as  taught 

amid  the  difficulties  of  an  army  m  the  field;  If  ovan-  t^„  j  *K^  ,  „„  •,^„^«  k^«  «-«««.;il^      T-^r^* 

otomy  be  made  more  suooessM  in  the  hands  of  ex-  p7  ^'?^'  ^^  °®7®'  been  practiced.    True  an- 

perts,  who  operate  on  such  cases  by  hundreds,  and,  tiseptic  surgery  is  mnch  older  than  Mr.  Lister, 

what  is  to  my  thinking  more  important,  the  operation  though  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  debt 

b  rendered  safer  and  more  successful  in  the  hands  of  of  gratitude  the  world  owes  to  him  for  recall- 

SS^Sr.'^dl'aXSd'o'^^ti^At.rZ  ^  f^  inristing  upon  if  r«d  value     Then, 

kinds  in  oomnound  fractures,  not  only  is  the  rUk  of  ^^  ^^  other  antiseptics  more  powerful  than 

life  diminished,  but  the  recovery  of  the  patient  nuu'ked  carbolic  acid  and  impermeable  dressings.     In 

by  a  minimum  of  pain,  fever,  and  suppuration— then  the  words  of  Mr.  Gamgee,  ^^  Life  and  putre- 

again  has  been  accomplished:  for  simprv  which  it  is  fo^tlon  are  not  correlative,  but  antagonistic; 

scarcely  possible  to  characterize ;  and  I  do  not  know  __i   ._  ^,^^^«i.;^«  «„  4.1.^  «,-«*^«  „7ni.^^  — »J 

which  to  admhu  the  more,  the  scientific  mind  that  *°^'  *°  proportion  as  the  surgeon  utiliTOs  and 

has  grasped  a  great  principle  and  applied  it,  or  the  economizes  the  attributes  of  life,  he  will  nnd 

character  of  the  man  who  has  unswervingly  pursued  himself  independent  of  those  changes  which 

the  object  of  his  life,  patiently  perfecting,  one  oy  one,  are   inherent   in   decaying   organic    matter; 

the  means  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in  view.  whether  it  be  in  bagging  wounds  or  boggy 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  glowing  tribute  lands,  Life  is  the  great  antiseptic.    Preserve 

to  Mr.  Lister  and  to  Pasteur  by  one  who  ac*  it,  restore  healthy  function,  control  by  rest^ 

oepts  entirely  the  practice  of  the  former  and  position,  and  pressure,  nervous,  vascular,  and 

the  theory  of  the  latter,  and  there  are  many  muscular  action,  so  as  to  minimize  the  material 

surgeons  who  come  within  this  class.    There  for  and  the  causes  of  discharge,  carry  this  off 

are  many  others,  however,  who  hold  modified  as  it  is  produced,  by  drainage-tubes  and  absorb- 

views.    For  example,  Mr.  Holmes,  arguing  on  ent  dressings,  and  the  repair  of  injuries  pro- 

the  basis  of  162  compound  fractures  treated  to  ceeds,  like  healthy  nutrition,  uninterruptedly 

their  conclusion,  admits  the  great  improve-  and  painlessly."    In  addition  to  these  things, 

ment  observed  in  the  results  of  injuries  and  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  balsamic  prepa- 

operations  since  Mr.  Lister  began  his  attempts  rations,  of  turpentine  and  resinous  gums,  of 

to  secure  the  healing  of  wounds  without  putre-  alcohol,  bark,  and  acids,  have  been  utilized  in 

faction ;  bat  denies  that  this  is  due  entirely  wound- treatment  for  generations, 

to  the  method  itself,  since  it  is  noted  in  the  Thus,  then,  as  a  result  of  theory  and  practice, 

practice  of  those  who  repudiate  Mr.  Lister's  the  surgery  of  to-day  has  reached  a  stage  in 
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which  the  greatest  possible  oare  is  giyen  to  the  and  to  dress  him  in  a  fresh,  clean  gown,  than 
details  of  cleanliness,  the  prevention  of  pntre-  to  tmst  to  his  assertion  that  for  a  certain  nam- 
faction,  the  avoidance  of  any  collection  of  pas  her  of  days  he  has  not  been  exposed  to  putrid 
in  wounds  by  drainage,  and  to  the  securing  intluences.  If  it  were  not  possible  thus  rapid- 
of  absolute  rest  to  injured  parts.  The  extent  ly  and  yet  thoroughly  to  purify  one*s  self,  it 
to  which  absolute  cleanliness  may  be  carried,  would  be  necessary  to  establish  special  stations 
and  the  good  results  of  such  care,  are  shown  and  special  assistants  for  all  patients  whose 
by  the  answer  VollEmann  makes  to  the  question  wounos  were  not  entirely  free  from  any  septic 
whether  a  surgeon  or  obstetrician  is  justified  character;  for  every  surgeon  is  liable  to  be 
in  making  an  autopsy.  His  answer  is  affirma-  called  from  a  foul  wound  or  a  septic  infiamma- 
tive,  but  with  many  restrictions  which  would  tion  to  give  immediate  attention  to  some  case 
have  seemed  ridiculous  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  particularly  susceptible  to  septic  influences, 
evident  that  the  infection-material  which  neces-  At  first  he  felt  great  anxiety  on  this  point ; 
sarily  attaches  to  the  surgeon  in  making  an  au-  the  bad  cases  were  all  isolated,  and  their  dress- 
topsy  can  do  no  good  in  a  wound,  and,  there-  ings  were  postponed  till  the  last,  and,  after  fin- 
fore,  a  general  surgeon  should  not  come  in  ishing,  his  assistant  took  a  bath  and  changed 
contact  with  ulcers,  wounds,  sensitive  mucous  all  his  clothes.  Now  the  only  cases  isolated  are 
membranes,  as  those  of  the  eye,  or  make  vagi-  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and  the  like.  Inhere  be 
nal  examinations  of  pregnant  or  puerperal  wo-  has  a  long  series  of  operations,  he  begins  with 
men,  until  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed  since  tiiose  in  which  the  danger  of  infection  is  great- 
an  autopsy,  or  until  he  has  careMly  disinfected  est,  and  ends  with  those  already  suffering  from 
himself  and  the  instruments  he  employs.  Bince  septic  disease.  First  he  opens  a  peritonsBum, 
1878  no  diseases  arising  from  accidental  wound-  then  removes  a  loose  body  from  the  knee,  then 

guisoning  have  arisen  in  Volkmann^s  clinic,  excises  diseased  Joints,  and  finally  comes  to  the 
ince  that  time  everv  nurse  and  assistant  has  acute  progressive  inflammation, 
submitted  to  carefld  disinfection  before  touch-  Dntaage. — One  of  the  most  potent  inflnences 
ing  any  breach  of  surface,  no  matter  how  tri-  for  evil  in  wounds  is  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
fling.  All  sounds  used  for  exploration,  and  in  sacs  or  poaches  of  the  tissues  which  may 
even  scissors  used  for  cutting  sutures  in  wounds  become  putrid,  and,  by  being  absorbed  into  the 
not  treated  antiseptically,  are  first  disinfected,  circulation  of  the  blood,  produce  general  blood- 
During  this  period  the  slighter  forms  of  phleg-  poisoning  and  death.  This  diflSculty  has  also 
mon  have  entirely  ceas^,  and  erysipelas  is  oeen  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the  adop- 
only  rarely  seen  in  its  so-called  spontaneous  tion  of  a  system  of  drainage  of  wounds  which 
form.  Visitors  going  through  his  wards  and  has  already  been  referred  to.  Small  soft-mb- 
seeing  recent  wounds  on  the  face  treated  by  her  tubes,  with  numerous  perforations  in  the 
the  open  method,  without  any  inflammatory  end,  are  introduced  into  all  the  deeper  parts 
action  being  visible,  have  remarked  that  the  of  woands,  to  allow  of  the  constant  escape  of 
wards  must  be  so  entirely  carbolized  that  all  the  fluids.  When  these  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
wounds  heal  readily ;  or  that  such  cases  show  pose,  or  can  not  be  introduced  into  the  neces- 
what  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  old  sary  parts  of  the  wound,  the  latter  may  be 
method.  Both  conclusions  are  incorrect,  for  enlarged  to  permit  of  their  introduction,  or 
all  the  cases  were  treated  on  tlie  antiseptic  entirely  new  openings  in  the  tissues  may  be 
plan,  the  occlusion  dressing  alone  being  omit-  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  allow  of 
ted.  In  every  case,  in  every  part  of  every  op-  the  free  escape  of  matter.  For  example,  in  a 
eration,  the  causes  of  putrefaction  are  exclud-  bad  fracture  of  the  thigh  by  a  bullet  entering 
ed.  So  thoroughly  are  his  best  nurses  imbued  from  before,  the  patient  must  of  necessity  be 
with  this  idea  that  they  disinfect  the  scissors  placed  ui>on  his  back,  and  all  the  fluids  of  the 
with  which  they  cut  off  the  plaster  bandage  wound  tend  naturally  to  gravitate  toward  the 
fh>m  a  simple  fracture.  His  own  practice  is  to  back  of  the  limb  and  to  form  pockets  and 
use  a  flve-per»cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  pouches  for  themselves,  where  tney  remain 
freely  for  washing.  He  does  not  consider  it  and  undergo  putrefaction.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  changing  the  not  uncommon  to  make  another  opening  in  the 
linen ;  but,  for  operations  and  dressings,  both  back  of  the  thigh,  communicating  with  the  frac- 
he  and  his  assistants  put  on  white  linen  coats,  ture,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discharge.  The 
and  of  these  he  often  uses  three  or  four  for  increased  injury  is  trifling,  and  the  good  can 
himself  of  a  morning.     He  discards  the  old  not  be  estimated. 

cloth  operating-gowns,  and  does  not  approve  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  principles, 

of  the  water>proof  sleeves  ond  aprons.    By  perfect  cleanliness  and  free  drainage,  almost 

this  means  he  is  enabled  to  deliver  his  course  a  revolution  has  occurred  in  surgery  within 

on  operative  surgery  ftom  six  to  eight  o'clock  the  past  few  years.    Operations  are  performed 

in  the  morning,  during  which  his  hands  are  successfully  to-day  which  three  years  ago  it 

constantly  in  the  blood  and  fluids  of  fresh  and  was  considered  necessarily  fatal  to  undertake, 

putrid  subjects,  and  then  occupy  himself  im-  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  wound  of  the  ah- 

mediately  with  operations  on  the  living  and  dominal  cavity  was  looked  upon  as  almost  sure 

with  fresh  wounds,  without  carrying  infection,  to  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  delicate  in- 

He  thinks  it  much  better  to  disinfect  a  visitor  tenial  covering  of  that  cavity  and  of  the  in- 
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testines — the  peritonsBum — and  peritonitis  was  disease  stitched  together ;  if  the  condition  be 

almost  necessarily  fatal.    The  peritonienm  is  found  to  he  entirely  onrelievahle  (for  the  diag- 

now  opened  with  impanitj  whenever  occasion  nosis  of  these  troubles  is  exceedingly  difficult), 

seems  to  justify  it,  and  even  as  a  means  of  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  may  be  closed  and 

diagnosis.    If,  after  the  opening  is  made,  the  the  patient^s  chances  of  recovery  be  none  the 

diagnosis  is  confirmed,  the  operation,  what-  less. 

ever  it  may  be,  is  completed ;  if  the  diagnosis  M.  Eoeberl^  recently  reported  the  most  suo- 
be  not  confirmed,  or  the  condition  be  found  oessful  case  of  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
to be  incurable,  the  wound  is  cleansed  and  testine  that  has  thus  far  been  brought  to  the 
closed,  and  the  patient  is  but  little  worse  notice  of  the  profession.  The  patient  was  a 
than  if  the  abdomen  had  not  been  opened,  girl,  aged  twenty-two  years,  who  had  suffered 
This  discovery  of  the  comparative  impunity  for  a  long  time  with  symptoms  of  intestiiLal 
with  which  the  abdomen  paay  be  explored  has  obstruction,  though  the  symptoms  were  not 
opened  to  the  range  of  the  surgeon  an  entirelj  such  as  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  any  satisfac- 
new  field  of  work.  All  of  the  abdominal  or-  tory  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  pathological 
gans  were  a  few  years  ago  considered  beyond  condition.  As  the  trouble  was  steadily  in- 
the  reach  of  surgical  interference ;  now  almost  creasing  in  severity,  and  the  patient  losing 
every  one  of  them  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  ground  from  suffering  and  malnutrition,  an 
reached  by  the  surgeon's  knife  and  hand ;  and  exploratory  incision  was  made  in  the  median 
entirely  new  surgical  operations,  by  which  line  of  the  abdomen.  Four  cicatricial  contrao- 
many  lives  have  been  saved,  are  the  result,  a  tions  were  discovered  in  the  small  intestine, 
few  of  which  may  be  enumerated.  involving  between  them  about  two  metres  of 

OperattouBpMtheAllHMtaryGauL — Thenum-  the  bowel,  and  the  whole  affected  portion  was 

ber  of  successful  operations  which  may  be  consequently  removed  rather  than  retire  from 

practiced  for  diseases  of  various  parts  of  the  the  operation  and  leave  the  patient  to  certain 

alimentary  canal  has  increased  greatly.    Begin-  death.    The  result  was  a  perfect  success,  and 

ning  with  the  stomach,  it  is  now  not  an  unusual  established  several  points  which  were  before 

thing  to  open  successfully  the  abdomen,  seize  doubtful.     It  proves  among  other  things  that 

the  stomach,  stitch  it  to  the  wall  of  the  abdo-  considerable  portions  of  the  small  intestine 

men,  open  into  it,  and  thus  establish  a  means  may  be  removed  without  interfering  to  any 

of  conveying  food  into  the  system  when  the  appreciable  extent  with  digestion,  and  that, 

natural  channel  of  the  gullet  has  been  occluded  practiced  under  certain  conditions,  the  opera- 

by  disease  at  some  point  between  the  mouth  tion  is  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  legitimate, 

and  the  stomach.    In  this  way  a  person  maj  The  operation  of  excision  has  also  been  ap- 

be  fed  for  any  length  of  time,  as  has  always  plied  to  cancers  of  the  large  intestine,  the  sig- 

been  known ;   but  the  operation  for  opening  moid  flexure,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum, 

the  stomach,  formerly  so  fatal,  has  now  become  This  operation,  to  which  the  name  of  ^^  coleo- 

comparatively  successful.  tomy  "  has  been  applied,  has  now  assumed  a 

By  a  very  similar  operation  a  cancer  of  the  definite  place  in  surgery.  It  dates  from  the 
stomach  may  be  removed,  the  opening  caused  time  of  Key  bard,  of  Lyons,  who  in  1838  re- 
by  its  removal  closed  with  stitches,  the  organ  moved  a  tumor  the  size  of  an  orange  from  the 
returned  to  its  olace,  and  the  abdomen  closed,  sigmoid  flexure  of  a  man  aged  twenty-eight 
with  a  successful  result  It  is  not  an  uncommon  years.  In  this  case  the  tumor  could  be  felt 
thing  for  the  bowel  to  become  closed  at  some  through  the  abdominal  wall,  far  down  on  the 
part  of  its  length  by  disease,  or  to  become  so  left  side,  and  an  incision  was  made  over  it. 
twisted  upon  itself  that  its  caliber  shall  be  oc-  The  tumor  was  drawn  out  through  this  wound 
eluded,  and  the  condition  is  necessarily  fatal  and  excised  with  three  inches  of  the  adjoining 
unless  it  be  remedied.  Only  a  few  years  ago  intestine.  The  two  ends  of  the  bowel  were 
these  cases  were  treated  medicinally,  and  those  stitched  together  and  replaced  within  the  ab- 
whioh  did  not  recover,  either  spontaneously  domen,  and  the  abdominal  wound  was  corn- 
through  the  efforts  of  nature  or  as  a  result  of  pletely  closed.  There  was  considerable  local 
general  treatment,  were  lost.  No  surgeon  trouble  for  a  few  days,  but  on  the  thirty-eighth 
dared  to  cut  into  a  patient's  abdomen,  find  out  day  the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  and  natu* 
by  actual  exploration  with  the  hand  the  exact  ral  passages  were  restored.  The  operation 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  endeavor  to  re-  thus  successfully  inaugurated  in  1833  was  re- 
lieve it  These  operations  have  now  become  vived  in  1877,  with  some  modifications,  espe- 
exceedingly  frequent  If,  from  the  symptoms,  cially  as  to  the  best  point  for  making  the  in- 
the  surgeon  is  led  to  believe  that  the  bowel  has  cision,  and  as  to  the  best  way  of  di:<posinff  of 
become  twisted  upon  itself,  he  opens  the  abdo-  the  cut  ends  of  the  bowel  after  the  removal  of 
men,  first  of  all  to  discover  if  nis  opinion  be  the  disease ;  since  whiclT  time  seven  additional 
correct;  if  correct,  he  gives  what  relief  he  can,  oases  have  been  reported.  There  seems  to  be 
and  often  directly  saves  a  life.  If  the  disease  little  difference  in  the  mortality,  whether  the 
prove  to  be  a  stricture  or  contraction  of  some  ends  of  the  divided  intestine  be  sewed  together, 
portion,  he  may  be  able  to  relieve  the  condition ;  dropped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  tlie 
if  a  cancer  of  the  bowel  be  found,  it  may  be  cut  wound  in  the  abdomen  closed,  or  the  upper 
oat  and  the  two  ends  above  and  below  the  end  be  stitched  to  the  surface  of  the  bodj  al 
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the  seat  of  the  incision  for  the  formation  of  an  relief  of  incurable  disease,  bat  all  the  other 

artificial  anus.    The  latter  is  the  simpler  pro-  organs  contained  within  the  abdominal  cavitj 

cedare,  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel,  have  each  in  their  turn  been  reached  by  the 

being  closed  with  a  ligature,  is  dropped  back  hand  of  the  surgeon, 

into  the  abdomen  and  left  to  nature.  Opcratioiis  vpon  the  Lifer.  —  Abscess  of  the 

A  bullet- wound  of  the  intestines  has  always  liver  was  formerly  very  fatal,  owing  to  the 

been  considered  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  in-  unapproachable  position  of  the  pus,  which, 

juries.    The  following  account  illustrates  the  though  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon,  might 

difference  between  the  surgery  of  tonday  and  at  any  moment  be  discharged  into  uie  abdomi- 

that  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  to  interfere  ac-  nal  cavity  and  cause  death.   A  few  years  since 

tively  in  any  way  with  such  a  case  would  have  it  was  found  that  a  very  fine  hollow  needle 

been  considered  hardly  less  than  criminal.    A  might  be  plunged  into  the  liver  with  compara- 

man  is  shot  in  the  abdomen  between  the  navel  tive  safety ;  that  to  this  an  air-pump  might  be 

and  the  pubes.    He  is  not  seen  by  the  surp^eon  attached,  and  the  abscess  emptied  of  its  oon- 

until  nine  hours  have  passed,  when  the  abdo-  tents  by  suction.    This  was  in  itself  a  great 

men  is  foand  distended  and  painful,  and  a  advance;  but  now,  when  an  abscess  is  sus- 

woand  of  the  intestine  is  distinctly  made  out.  pected,  the  needle  is  boldlv  plunged  into  the 

Opening  of  the  abdomen  gives  the  only  chance  organ  as  a  means  of  exploration.    If  pus  is 

of  saving  the  patient's  life,  and  this  is  done  found,  the  region  over  the  liver  is  cleansed 

with  all  the  modern  antiseptic  precautions,  with  a  disinfecting  solution,  the  needle  is  al- 

The  intestines  are  examined,  and  five  perfora-  lowed  to  remain  as  a  guide,  and  an  incision  is 

tions  of  the  smaller  bowel  and  two  of  the  mes-  made  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the 

entery  are  discovered.    The  edges  of  aJl  the  liver  till  the  pus  is  reached.    The  cavity  of  the 

wounds  are  vivified  with  the  scissors  and  all  abscess  is  next  washed  out  with  a  disinfectant, 

are  sewed  up  with  silk,  rendered  antiseptic  by  a  large  drainage-tube   is   inserted,  and   the 

soaking  in  a  solation  of  phenol.    The  abdomi-  wound  is  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing, 

nal  cavity  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed  of  blood  This  dressing  is  changed  daily.    Each  time  the 

and  fecal  matter,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  tube  is  cleansed  and  replaced,  and  the  abscess 

into  the  lower  end  of  the  wound.    The  patient  is  forced  in  this  way  to  close,  as  an  abscess  in 

died  three  days  after.    At  the  autopsy  it  was  any  other  part  of  the  body  would,  by  a  gradual 

found  that  all  the  wounds  which  had  been  healing  from  the  bottom, 

sewed  up  were  healing  nicely,  but  one  had  fi^teMCtMij* — This  is  another  of  the  great 

escaped  observation  and  had  caused  death.  operations  of  surgery  which  have  become  more 

Henli* — The  operation  for  the  radical  cure  prominent  within  the  past  few  years.  Though 
of  hernia,  or  rupture,  has  attained  considerable  at  first  invariably  fatal,  it  now  numbers  several 
prominence.  In  many  cases,  by  a  compara^  successful  cases.  The  operation  is  seldom  un- 
tively  trivial  operation,  which  consists  in  the  dertaken  except  for  the  cure  of  a  fatal  disease 
injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  irritating  known  as  leucocythssmia,  which  is  marked  by 
fiuid,  like  the  tincture  of  white-oak  bark,  into  a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  by  a 
the  tissue  over  the  canal  through  which  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpus- 
hernia  descends,  an  amount  of  irritation  is  ex-  cles  found  in  the  blood.  The  change  in  the 
cited  just  sufficient  to  cause  an  adhesive  in-  blood  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  change 
flammation  in  the  oanaL  and  thus  close  it.  In  in  the  spleen,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  the 
this  way  a  disease  which  a  few  years  ago  was  spleen  could  be  removed  from  the  body  the 
only  curable  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  surgi-  patient's  life  might  possibly  be  saved.  The 
cal  operation,  and  which  on  this  account  was  operation  is  performed  by  opening  the  abdo- 
simply  treated  with  a  truss,  without  any  ex-  men  from  near  the  end  of  the  breast-bone  to 
pectation  of  a  cure,  is  now  often  radically  the  pubes,  drawing  out  the  enlarged  organ, 
cured.  For  this  discovery,  surgery  is  indebt-  which  sometimes  fills  nearly  the  entire  abdo- 
ed  to  Dr.  Heaton,  of  Boston,  who  practiced  men,  placing  a  ligature  around  the  vessels  that 
it  successfully  but  secretly  during  his  lifetime,  supply  it  with  blood,  and  cutting  it  loose.   Al- 

HMisiTlieUbb — The  exceedingly  common  and  though  never  but  once  successful  in  a  case  of 
troublesome  disease  known  as  hasmorrhoids,  or  leucocythssmia,  it  has  often  been  done  in  cases 
piles,  was  formerly  curable  only  by  operations  of  other  disease  with  a  favorable  result, 
which  removed  the  tumors,  such  as  cutting  VephrstiMij  and  HephicctMij*— -The  number  of 
them  off  with  a  knife,  tying  them  off  with  a  cases  in  which  surgeons  have  cut  into  the  kid- 
ligature,  or  destroying  them  with  powerful  ney,  or  have  taken  out  the  kidney,  is  now  very 
caustics.  This  treatment  also  has  been  radi-  considerable,  while  a  few  years  ago  the  opera- 
cally  changed,  and  an  equally  efficient  method  tion  was  a  rarity.  The  kidney  is  subject  to 
of  cure  by  ii\jections  has  been  discovered,  many  incurable  diseases,  *and  especially  to  the 
which  is  almost  painless,  is  devoid  of  danger,  formation  of  stone  in  its  substance.  Such  a 
and  free  from  the  objections  generally  consid-  stone  can  be  reached  in  no  way  except  by  the 
ered  inseparable  from  a  snrgi^  operation.  knife.    An  incirion  is  made  through  the  loin 

Not  only  has  the  alimentary  canal  for  its  down  to  the  diseased  organ,  and  it  is  laid  open, 

entire  length  thus  been  brought  within  the  If  the  disease  be  calculus,  this  may  be  removed 

range  of  successful  operative  measures  for  the  and  the  kidney  left  in  its  place ;  or,  if  the  kid- 
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nej  be  found  extensively  diseased,  it  maj  itself  erable,  and,  although  only  a  few  have  resalted 

be  removed.    Another  affection  until  lately  in  the  entire  recovery  of  the  patient,  most  of 

considered  beyond  the  reach  of  help  is  what  them  have  been  sufficiently  relieved  to  justify 

is  known  as  floating  kidney,  in  which  the  or-  the  operation.    A  soft  drainage-tube  is  intro- 

gan,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  its  attach-  duced  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  is 

ments,  changes  its  position  from  one  side  of  syringed  out  daily  with  carbolic  acid,  while  the 

the  abdomen  to  the  other,  and  can  easily  be  wound  is  dressed  antiseptically. 

felt  by  the  hands,  first  in  one  place,  then  in  Iitinud  IBuiliiatlMi  of  the  Bedj. — ^The  desire 

another.  Such  a  condition  is  enough  to  render  to  see  within  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  diag- 

the  sufferer^s  life  of  no  value  to  himself,  and  nosis  is  a  very  natural  one  to  the  surgeon,  and 

justifies  almost  any  attempts  at  relief.    Up  to  with  modern  instruments  much  may  be  seen 

a  few  yenrs  ago  nearly  all  such  attempts  ended  which  formerly  could  only  be  guessed  at.  With 

fatally.  Now  they  are  recognized  as  legitimate  the  laryngoscope,  for  example,  the  whole  ac- 

surgical  operations,  and  are  attended  by  a  tion  of  the  larynx,  the  prcnduction  of  sound, 

very  fair  percentage  of  success.  and  morbid  processes  down  to  the  bifurcation 

bttrpatlM  of  the  ISaU-Bfaidier* — Not  at  all  an  of  the  trachea,  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye;  as 
uncommon  afiection,  and  one  which  a  few  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  deeper  parts  of 
years  since  was  entirely  beyond  relief,  is  the  the  eye  may  be  examined.  Milliot,  in  1867,  in- 
formation of  gall-stones  and  their  retention  in  vented  an  instrument  for  lighting  up  the  ab- 
the  gall-bladder,  where  they  cause  an  amount  dominal  cavity  so  that  its  contents  could  be 
of  suffering  and  infiammation  often  leading  to  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall,  but  only 
death.  In  such  cases  the  usual  treatment  now  used  it  on  animals  and  dead  bodies.  His  ex- 
is  to  cut  down  upon  the  disease  and  not  only  periments  led  Lazarewitch  to  apply  the  same 
to  remove  the  calculus,  but  to  remove  the  gall*  thing  to  gynecology.  He,  however,  failed  to 
bladder  •with 'it,  and  such  operations  are  at-  get  light  without  at  the  same  time  getting  an 
tended  by  exceedingly  good  results.  amount  of  heat  which  rendered  the  instrument 

Rapid  lithetrity* — ^The  old  and  well-known  both  useless  and  dangerous.  More  recently 
operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by  Dr.  Nletze,  of  Vienna,  originated  the  idea  of 
seizing  it  with  instruments  especially  designed  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  bladder  by 
for  the  purpose  has  been  signally  modified  by  passing  into  it  a  white-hot  platinum  wire,  and 
Bigelow,  of  Boston.  Formerly  such  an  opera*  the  idea  has  been  practically  carried  out  by 
tion  was  only  completed  after  several  sittings,  Leitner,  the  surgical-instrument  maker  of  that 
and  was  attended  by  great  danger  of  infiam-  city ;  hence  the  name  Nietze  -  Leitner  endo- 
mation  from  the  presence  of  the  sharp  A^-  scope.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  platinum 
ments  resulting  from  the  crushing.  The  opera-  wire  heated  by  electricity,  and  surrounded  by 
tion  is  now  done  at  a  single  sitting,  the  calculus  a  current  of  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  the 
is  completely  crushed,  and  all  the  fragments  tissues.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  though  speak- 
are  removed  before  the  patient  leaves  the  ing  very  cautiously,  says  there  are  some  con- 
table.  This  operation  of  *' rapid  lithotrity,*'  ditions  the  existence  of  which  we  sometimes 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  original  with  Dr.  Bigelow,  suspect,  but  can  not  positively  affirm  to  exist, 
it  having  long  been  known  though  seldom  whose  presence  may  now  be  ascertained  by  this 
practiced.  But  he  has  brought  it  again  into  instrument.  He  refers  to  the  identification  of 
popularity,  and  has  added  to  the  facility  of  its  sacculated  stone  as  the  cause  of  existing  and 
performance  by  the  invention  of  a  new  instru-  unrelieved  symptoms;  to  the  detection  ol 
roent  for  drawing  the  fragments  out  of  the  growths  removable  by  operation ;  and  to  the 
bladder  by  the  force  of  suction,  after  the  crush-  investigation  of  the  nature  of  foreign  bodies 
ing  has  been  completed.  The  operation,  as  other  tihan  calculi  which  have  become  lodged 
now  practiced,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  there.  He  says  he  has  recently  seen  a  fatal 
advancements  in  the  surgery  of  the  bladder.  case  of  vesical  growth  which  might  have  been 

Draliige  of  Cavities  In  the  hmga» — ^To  whom  easily  removed  by  operation ;  and  in  such  a 

belongs  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  bold  case  the  new  endoscope  may  possibly  render 

plan  of  opening  into  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  essential  service. 

consumptive  patients,  and  treating  them  on  OvhoBe-acid  Poisoiiigt — ^The  almost  universal 
general  surgical  principles,  is  a  question  which  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  an  antiseptic  for  the 
will  never  be  decidea.  Probably  many  men  dressing  of  wounds  has  resulted  in  the  knowl- 
have  considered  the  practicability  of  it  without  edge  of  a  peculiar  form  of  poisoning.  It  has 
attempting  it.  Recently  it  has  been  accom-  been  proved  that  too  much  of  the  acid  applied 
plished  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  to  an  open  sore  may  be  absorbed  into  the  cir- 
The  walls  of  such  cavities  are  generally  ad-  cnlation  and  cause  death,  with  high  tempera- 
herent  to  the  chest- wall,  and  may  be  opened  ture,  a  peculiar  dark,  smoky  appearance  of  the 
into  without  any  immediate  danger ;  and  there  urine,  convulsions,  and  symptoms  of  heart- 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  trouble.  The  peculiar  diagnostic  appearance 
the  case  why,  when  such  a  cavity  is  laid  open,  of  the  urine  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  escape 
cleaned  out,  drained,  and  properly  dressed,  it  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  in  the  form 
should  not  heal.  The  number  of  cases  in  of  indicin.  Carbolic  acid,  when  taken  into  the 
which  drainage  has  been  resorted  to  is  consid-  circulation,  is  quickly  eliminated  by  tiie  kid- 
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nejrs,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  irrita-  tached  from  the  sarface  of  the  gelatiD,  and 
tion  and  congestion  of  the  organ.  The  poison-  consisting  entirely  of  the  specific  micrococcns. 
ous  effects  of  the  acid  may  occnr  in  a  certain  Nine  rahbits  were  inoculated  on  the  ears  with 
small  number  of  cases,  in  spite  of  the  best  the  pnre  and  cultivated  organisms.  In  one  the 
management,  and  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of  effect  was  merely  a  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
a  rare  idiosyncrasy  in  those  affected.  Several  perature ;  in  aU  the  others,  after  thirty-six  to 
interesting  cases  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  forty-eight  hours,  the  temperature  rose,  and  a 
statement.  One  in  particular,  from  the  practice  characteristic  erysipelatous  rash  appeared  and 
of  Dr.  Whiteford,  which  shows  the  peculiar  gradually  ei tended  to  the  root  of  tne  ear,  and 
susceptibility  possessed  by  the  members  of  tiience  spread  to  the  head  and  neck.  Within 
some  families,  and  also  the  small  quantity  eight  days  the  disease  had  run  its  course,  and 
which  will  sometimes  sufiSce  to  produce  symp-  the  animal  recovered.  Not  one  of  the  animals 
toms  of  poisoning.  Two  children  of  one  fkmily  died.  The  light-red  color  of  the  affected  part, 
came  under  his  care  suffering  from  ringworm  the  absence  of  oedema  or  suppuration,  and  the 
of  the  scaln.  The  treatment  in  both  cases  was  presence  of  the  micrococci  in  the  lymphatics 
a  two  -  and  -  a-  half  -  per  -  cent,  solution  of  car-  of  the  affected  part  (seen  in  one  case  where  the 
bolic  acid  anplied  in  the  form  of  a  water-dress-  ear  was  amputated  during  the  height  of  the 
ing.  In  botn,  symptoms  of  poisoning  occnrred,  disease),  showed  that  the  affection  was  true 
in  one  case  exceedingly  severe,  and  coming  on  erysipelas,  and  not  septicsomia. 
very  shortly  after  the  first  application,  while  More  valuable  still  to  show  the  etiological 
in  the  other  the  symptoms  were  delayed  for  importance  of  the  micrococci  in  erysipelas  are 
two  days  and  were  altogether  less  severe.  Re-  tiie  inoculations  on  man.  fSuch  a  proceeding 
moval  of  the  acid  removed  all  the  symptoms  in  was  perfectiy  justifiable,  when  it  is  considered 
both  cases.  To  satisfy  bis  miud  that  the  acid  that  many  of  the  older  surgeons  have  quoted 
was  really  at  fault,  and  that  the  symptoms  were  cases  showing  the  curative  and  beneficial  effect 
not  merely  a  coincidence,  he  repeated  the  ex-  of  erysipelas  when  occurring  in  cases  of  a  more 
periment  twice  in  each  case— once  to  the  scalp,  serious  nature,  as  cancer  and  lupus.)  Fehl- 
as  before,  and  again  to  another  part  of  the  eisen  inooulatea  the  pure  and  cultivated  micro- 
body — with  the  result  of  bringing  back  the  coed  in  seven  patients,  all  raffering  from  severe 
urinary  and  gastric  disturbances  and  the  other  and  incurable  disease.  Six  out  of  the  seven 
symptoms  of  carbolic  irritation.  In  none  of  cases  showed,  after  a  period  of  incubation  vary- 
these  applications  did  the  nze  of  the  portion  of  ing  from  16  to  60  hours,  typical  erysipelas,  set- 
the  skin  in  contact  with  the  acid  exceed  that  ting  in  with  chills  and  high  temperature,  and 
of  a  half-dollar.  The  result  of  the  study  of  running  the  characteristic  course.  In  some  the 
these  cases  has  been  to  diminish  the  strength  symptoms  were  very  severe,  in  one  there  was 
of  the  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  as  well  as  the  threatening  collapse,  and  one  was  complicated 
frequency  of  their  application,  and  also  to  with  pleurisy,  which,  however,  soon  subsided, 
substitute  other  substances  which  answer  the  As  regtfds  the  therapeutic  effect,  the  inocula- 

Surpose  even  better  and  are  attended  with  less  tions  are  of  some  interest    One  case  of  lupus 

anger,  such  as  eucalyptus  globulus,  acetate  of  was  almost  entirely  cured.  In  another  case  the 

aluminum,  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  cancerous  tumors  completely  disappeared,  and 

EryripelMi — ^The  proof  of  the  pathogenic  na-  there  had  been  no  recurrence, 

ture  of  the  micrococci  of  erysipelas  has  been  The  effect  of  antiseptics  on  the  vitality  of 

given  by  Fehleisen,  who  has  not  only  found  the  micrococci  was  also  tried.    Two  substances 

tiiem  present  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas  exam-  only  were  experimented  with— carbolic  acid  and 

ined  dorinff  life,  but  also  cultivatea  them,  and  corrosive  sublimate.    A  three-per-cent.  solu- 

with  equal  success  inoculated  the  cultivated  tion  of  the  former  stopped  the  growth  of  the 

organisms  in  animals  and  in  man.    In  small  micrococci  after  a  contact  of  46  seconds,  while 

portions  of  skin  excised  from  the  diseased  part  the  same  effect  was  produced  in  16  seconds 

in  patients  suffering  with  erysipelas  he  found  with  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  the  corrosive 

in  all  cases  numerous  micrococci  arranged  in  sublimate.    The  list  of  diseases  due  to  a  spe- 

chalns.    They  were  especially  abundant  in  the  cific  organism  is  thus  increased  by  one. 

parts  most  recentlv  affected;   and  here  they  SWEDEH  AND  HOBWAT.  two  kingdoms  occu- 

were  found  most  abundantly  in  the  superficial  pying  the  Scandinavian  reninsula  in  Northern 

layer  of  the  corium  and  in  the  subcutaneous  Europe,  united  indissolnbly,  by  the  Riksact  of 

adipose  tissue,  filling  the  lymphatics  and  the  1816,  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.    Sncces- 

lyroph-spaces,   while  the  rest  of  the  tissue  sion  to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of 

showed  a  cell-infiltration.  Contrary  to  the  older  Ponte  Oorvo.    The  throne  is  to  be  filled,  in 

observers,  they  were  never  found  in  the  blood-  case  of  absolute  vacancy,  by  the  joint  action 

vessels.    To  prove  that  their  presence  was  not  of  the  two  Parliaments.    The  common  affairs 

merely  accidental,  Fehleisen  cultivated  some  of  both  kingdoms  are  decided  upon  by  a  Coun- 

small  excised  portions  of  skin  on  gelatin,  after  cil  of  State. 

carefully  disinfecting  the  affected  part,  and  sue-  The  reigning  King  is  Oscar  II,  bom  Jan.  21, 

eeeded,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  in  pro-  1829,  grandson  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  and  the 

dncing  fourteen  generations.    The  cultivated  fourth  sovereign  of  the  line, 

micrococci  formed  a  whitish  film,  easily  do-  SWEDEV.    C«ilttitlrar-The  legislative  pow- 
VOL.  xxiiL— 48    A 
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era  are  vested  in  the  Diet,  subject  to  the  ap-  the  Government  has  urged  upon  the  Diet  the 

proval  of  the  King,  save  in  matters  of  political  necessity    of    army   reorganization,    without 

administration  aud  taxation,  the  former   of  avail,  until  finally  the  question  has  been  al- 

whioh  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sover-  lowed  to  rest.    The  great  land-owners,  who 

eign,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Diet.    The  Diet  control  the  vote  of  the  First  Chamber,  are  not 

consists  of  two  chambers,  both  elective.    The  in  favor  of  a  change,  because  the  charge  of  the 

franchise  is  linuted  by  aproperty  qualification,  militia  at  present  bears  not  so  much  on  them 

irea  and  Ptpilattei. — ^Ttie  area  of  Sweden  is  as  on  the  farming  ciass ;  while  the  Land-men^s 

170,979  square  miles.    The  population  in  1880  party,  who  are  in  the  mtgority  in  the  popular 

was  4,666,668.    The  estimated  population  on  house,  are  averse  to  the  ne^  system  because  it 

Dec.  81, 1882,  was  4,679,116.     The  mean  an-  wouldgreatly  increase  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 

nual  emigration   in   1861-60  was  1,690;  in  pie.    The  financial  returns  for  1888  are  favora- 

1861-70, 12,246 ;  in  1871, 17,460 ;  in  1872,  16,-  ble  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period,  and  allow 

916 ;  in  1878,  18,680 ;  in  1874,  7,791 ;  in  1876,  of  a  reduction  in  the  coffee  duty  instead  of  the 

9,727;  in  1876,  9,418 ;  in  1877,  7,610 ;  in  1878,  accustomed  increase  of  taxation.    In  1888  the 

9,032;  in  1879,  17,637;  in  1880,  42,109;  in  stamp-duties  were  enhanced,  and  the  tax  on 

1881,  46,992.  the  manufacture  of  spirits  increased. 

CtHMKei— The  imports  increased  from  82,-  HOKWAT.  €iiaUlatlea*  —  The  Grundlov  of 
469,000  crowns,  in  1860,  to  288,060,000  in  Nov.  4,  1814,  vests  the  legblative  power  in 
1881;  the  exports  from  86,496,000  to  223,196,-  the  Storthing.  Laws  passed  in  three  Stor- 
000  crowns  (1  crown =26*8  cents).  The  im-  things  can  not  again  be  vetoed.  TheEanghas 
ports  from  the  United  States  in  1881  amounted  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  makes  all 
to  9,820,000  crowns;  exports  to  the  United  civil  appointments.  Since  1869  tiie  sessions  of 
States,  866,000  crowns.  The  staple  articles  of  the  Storthing  have  been  annual  All  property- 
export  are  timber,  pig-iron,  ana  grain.  The  holders  are  electors.  The  members  of  the 
leiuling  imports  are  textile  manufactures,  coal.  Storthing  are  elected  indirectly  every  three 
and  colonial  merchandise,  the  latter  largely  on  years.  After  assembling  they  divide  them- 
the  increase.  selves  into  two  bodies,  three  fourths  forming 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1881  the  Odelsthing,  which  originates  all  bills;  and 

was  8,880  miles,  of  which  the  state  owned  the  other  fourth  the  Lagtbing,  which  approves 

1,866  miles.    The  length  of  telegraph  lines  or  r^ects  them. 

was  7,210  miles ;  of  wires,  18,880  miles.    The       The  executive  authority  is  exercised  in  the 

number  of  letters  and  Journals  carried  by  post  name  of  the  King  by  a  State  Oonncil,  com- 

in  1881  was  68,781,121.  posed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at  least 

The  ArMjf — The  army  is  composed  of  five  seven  councilors.  Two  councilors,  who  are 
classes  of  troops:  men  enlisted  for  three,  four,  changed  annually,  and  one  of  the  ministers, 
and  six  years,  forming  the  guards,  hussars,  ar-  form  a  deputation  residing  near  the  person  of 
tillery,  and  engineers ;  the  Indelta,  who  are  the  King,  at  Stockholm. 
enli:»ted  for  life  and  cantoned  on  the  estates  of  Area  aad  FipilaliMb — ^The  area  of  Norway  is 
the  land-owners ;  the  Gothland  militia,  not  lia-  122,869  square  miles.  The  population  in  1876 
ble  to  service  outside  of  the  island ;  the  con-  was  1,806,900,  as  compared  with  1,701,866  in 
scripted  troops,  who  are  called  out  annually  1866.  The  town  population  in  1876  was  882,- 
for  16  days;  and  the  volunteer  rifie  corps,  in  898^  showing  an  increase  of  24  per  cent, 
1881  numbering  11,066  men.  The  total  agamst  4  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  Emi- 
strength  of  the  army  in  1888  was  182,672  gration  has  assumed  considerable  proportions 
officers  and  men,  with  886  guns  and  6,649  of  late  years,  the  movement  being  almost  ex- 
horses,  clusively  to  the  United  States.    The  number 

FbMMeSi — Theordinary  receipts  of  the  treas-  of  emigrants  in  1871  was  12,276;   in   1872, 

ury  are  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1884  at  18,866;  in  1878,  10,862;   in  1874,  4,601 ;  in 

21,270,000  crowns;  the  balance  carried  over  1876,  4,048;  in  1876,  4,866;  in  1877,  8,206; 

from  former  years,  4,100,000  crowns;  net  re-  in  1878,  4,868;  in  1879,  7,608;  in  1880,  20,- 

ceipts    of   the    Bank    of   Sweden,  1.800,000  212;  in  1881,  26,976;  in  1882,  28,804. 
crowns;    extraordinary   receipts,    62,840,000       CoMBfirce.— The  average  annual  value  of  the 

crowns;  total,  79,010,000  crowns.    The  ordi-  imports  in  the  five  years,  1877-*81,  was  161,- 

nary  expenditures  are  estimated  at  69,186,666  800,000  crowns  (one  crown  s=  26*8  cents) ;  of 

crowns;  extraordinary  expenditures,  8,221,886  the  exports,  102,800,000  crowns.   The  imports 

crowns ;  expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  in  1882  amounted  to  160,476,000  crowns.  The 

debt,  10,240,086  crowns;  balance  carried  over,  imports  from  the  United  States  were  vfdued  at 

1,412,964  crowns;   total,   79,010,000  crowns.  2,669,000  crowns;  the  exports  to  tiie  United 

Not  only  a  large  part  of  the  army,  but  a  great  States  at  166,000  crowns, 
number  of  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  are       The  tonnage  entered  at  Norwegian  ports  in 

paid  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  produce  of  1881  was  1,976,462  tons,  of  which  1,806,960 

certain  public  domains.    The  expenses  of  pub-  wore  Norwegian.    The  merchant  fleet,  which 

lie  instruction  are  mainly  borne  by  the  com-  in  proportion  to  population  is  the  largest  in  the 

muues  and  provinces.  world,  comprisea  in  1881  7,977  sail-vessels,  of 

Ptfltia  and  LegUatlOB.— For  many  years  pa^t  1,620,404  tons,  against  1,007,908  in  1870,  and 
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S59  steftmera,  of  65,627  tons.    The  number  of  reaction  of  feeling  in  favor  of  a  republican 

Bailors  was  60,064.  form  of  government    Tbe  ministers  still  re- 

The  Armj* — The  troops  are  raised  mainly  by  fused  to  occapj  the  seats  placed  for  them  in 
conscription.  The  military  forces  are  divided  the  legislative  hall.  In  April,  on  the  recom- 
into  line  troops,  the  train,  the  militia,  or  Land-  mendation  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 
vaem,  the  civic  guards,  and  the  Landstorm,  or  the  Odelsthing  decided  to  impeach  the  minis- 
final  levy.  All  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  ters  and  Councilors  of  State.  Toward  the 
are  liable  to  conscription.  They  are  called  close  of  the  year  the  tribunal,  composed  of 
out  for  practice  only  about  thirty  days  each  certain  members  of  the  Lagthing  and  of  the 
year,  for  a  period ^f  from  three  to  five  years,  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  consti- 
The  active  force  is  limited  to  750  officers  and  tuteo,  and  the  recalcitrant  ministers  were  sum- 
18,000  men,  which  numbers  can  only  be  ex-  moned  to  stand  their  trial 
oeeded  by  special  act  of  the  Storthing.  SWEDEVBMGIAKS.  See  New  Jbbusalem 
,    flnaMO. — ^The  receipts  in  1682  amounted  to  Ohuhoh. 

89,694,400  crowns  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  BWUZBULANB.  a  federal  republic  in  central 

and   8,687,900   crowns    from   extraordinary  Europe.     Tbe  legislative  and  executive  au- 

Bources.    The  ordinary  expenditures  amount-  thority  of  the  confederacy  is  vested  in  the 

ed  to  89,860,800  crowns ;  the  expenditures  for  State  Council,  composed  of  44  members,  chosen 

railroad  construction  to  6,627,800  crowns.  by  the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  the  National 

The  national  debt  on  June  80,  1882,  amount-  Council  or  Nationalrath,  chosen  by  direct  elec- 
ed  to  106,124,000  crowns,  the  greater  part  tion  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  every  20,000 
bearing  interest  at  4^  per  cent.,  the  last  loan,  inhabitants.  Every  male  citizen  over  twenty 
contracted  in  1880,  at  4  per  cent  The  funds,  years  of  age  is  a  voter.  Clergymen  are  not 
railroad  stock,  ana  other  assets  of  the  state,  eligible.  Both  Chambers  united  form  the  Fed- 
exceeded  the  debt.  eral  Assembly.     The  executive  authority  is 

Pellllcal  Cristat — The  Storthing  passed  twice  delegated  to  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Coun- 

over  the  royal  veto  a  bill  to  compel  the  minis-  oil,  consisting  of  seven  members,  chosen  for 

ters  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  and  to  answer  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.    The 

questions.    The  question  raised  by  the  Radi-  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 

oal  minority  was  that  of  the  responsibility  of  Council  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly 

the  ministers,  which  had  never  before  been  for  one  year,  and  are  not  eligible  for  the  next 

brought  to  a  practical  issue.    The  King  in-  consecutive  term. 

sisted  on  his  appointing  power  and  the  abso-  The  President  of  the  Confederation  for  1888 

lute  right  to  clkoose  his  own   advisers,  and  was  L.  Ruchonnet ;  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  E. 

therefore  denied  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Stor-  Welti    The  other  members  are  Dr.  E.  Schenk. 

thinff  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  executive.  W.  F.  Hertenstein,  B.  Hammer,  N.  Dro^  ana 

Tbe  last  Storthing  was  dissolved  with  an  angry  Dr.  A.  Denoher. 

reproof.    The  new  one  contained  a  largely  in-  Ana  and  Fipilattw*— The  area  of  Switzer- 

creased  Radical  majority.     When  the  otor-  land  is  41,889  square  kilometres,  or  15,992 

thing  was  opened  in  February,  by  the  King  in  square  miles.    The  population,  Dec.  1,  1880, 

person,  the  deputies  showed  an  unbending  was  2,846,102,  against  2,669,188  in  1870.    The 

spirit    The  King  not  only  contests  the  prin-  number  of  Protestants  was  1,667,109,  or  58*6 

ciple  of  ministerial  responsibility,  but  desires  per  cent. ;  of  Catholics,  1,160,782,  or  40*8  per 

to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and,  cent  of  the  total  population ;  there  were  7,878 

in  fact,  deprive  the  Norwegian  people  of  the  Israelites,  and  10,888  of  otiier  creeds.     The 

cherished  right  to  make  their  own  laws.    He  number  of  emigrants  in  1882  was  10,896,  of 

proposes   to   reconstitute   the  Lagthing  and  whom  10,047  settled  in  the  United  States. 

transform  it  into  a  real  Senate,  which  will  act  EdacatlM- — Thenumberof  elementary  schools 

as  a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  chamber.    In  in  Switzerland  is  4,586 ;  the  number  of  pupils 

this  he  has  with  him  the  Conservative  party,  484,080  in  1888 ;  of  teachers,  5,840  males  and 

which  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  towna-  2,525  females.    Of  the  pupils,  218,191  were 

people,  and  largely  of  tne  German  and  other  boys  and  215,889  girls.    Switzerland  expends 

foreign  population  in  the  few  large  towns  of  for  primary  instruction  about  15,000,000  francs 

Norway;  while  he  is  opposed  by  the. entire  a  year,  and  for  new  school-buildings  about 

farming  population,  which  composes  the  lib-  8,000,000. 

era!  party.  The  King  has  persisted  in  select-  Bitlriaifii  PMl%  TetograplHb— The  Swiss  rail- 
ing his  ministers  f^om  the  Conservative  party,  roads  in  1882  had  a  total  length  of  2,571 
and  exasperated  the  people  by  imposing  upon  kilometres,  or  1,594  miles.  The  length  of  tele- 
them  a  Government  at  variance  with  the  sen-  graph  lines  was  6,744  kilometres  at  the  end 
timentof  the  country.  The  point  directly  at  of  1882;  length  of  wires,  16,886  kilometres, 
issue  in  the  coDstitutional  strugffle  between  the  The  post-office  in  1882  forwarded  84,069,486 
King  and  l^e  people  is  the  abc^Tute  veto  which  letters  and  post-canls,  of  which  57,872,718 
he  claims  over  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  were  internal  and  26,196,768  international. 
The  ultra-monarchic  principles  which  he  en-  IIumcs* — ^The  gross  receipts  of  the  Federal 
deavors  to  import  into  the  extremely  liberal  treasury  in  1882  were  48,786,106  francs;  ex- 
Norwegian  Constitution  have  excited  a  strong  penditures,  48,247,797  francs ;   receipts  com- 
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pated  in  the  budget  for  188d.  48,882,000  francs;  Pope,  in  an  encyclical  note,  Nov.  21,  1878, 
expenditure!,  48,674,000  francs ;  the  net  re-  denouooed  the  act  as  iufamons,  wfaereopon  the 
ceiptsofthe  cantons  in  1876,  89,748,726  francs;  Swiss  Government,  Dec.  12,  1878,  broke  oft 
of  the  Confederation,  17,289,788  francs;  total,  diplomatic  intercoorse  with  the  Vatican. 
66,988,459  francs ;  the  net  disbarsements  of  The  Old  Catholic  movement  was  then  in  its 
the  cantons,  44,108,078  francs;  of  the  Con-  most  floarlshiog  stage,  and  the  cantonal  an- 
federation,  18,808,499  francs :  total,  62,406,672  thorities  endowed  the  schismatic  branch  with 
francs.  The  total  assets  of  the  Confederation,  the  diocesan  subsidies,  and  attempted  to  estab- 
Jan.  1, 1888,  were  64,664,610  francs,  and  the  lish  it  as  the  state  church  of  the  Catholic  oon- 
total  debts  86,467,896  francs,  showing  a  sur-  fession  in  1876.  This  Natidnal  Church,  which 
plus  of  18,206,616  francs.  The  total  amount  obtained  the  official  recognition  of  the  Prot- 
of  the  cantonal  debts  in  1877  was  262,798,878,  estant  legislators,  dwindled  awaj,  while  the 
and  of  the  assets  466,267,202  francs,  maJdng  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Catholic  community 
a  reproductive  public  fortune  of  208,478,829  were  stimulated.  The  animosities  of  the  con- 
francs  ;  or,  including  the  surplus  capital  of  the  flict  between  church  and  state  subsided  to  a 
Confederation  at  that  time,  of  208,074,891  considerable  extent  in  Switzerland,  as  in  other 
francs.  lands,  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.    The  re- 

The  Aimj* — ^The  Federal  army  is  composed  of  establishment  of  the  Catholic  anthorities  in 

the  regular  army  (Bundesauazug),  to  which  all  Geneva  was  a  public  necessity.     The  see  of 

are  liable  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  Lausanne  and  Geneva  was  left  vacant  by  the 

thirty-two,  and  the  reserve  ( Land wehr),  which  death  of  the  late  incumbent  in  the  begiiming 

comprises  all  the  male  citizens  between  88  and  of  1888.    T^ie  Pope  first  prepared  the  way  for 

44  years  of  age.    The  effective  of  the  regular  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  by  abol- 

army,  Jan.  1,  1883,  was  114,620;  of  the  re-  ishing  the  office  of  apostolic  vicar,  and  then, 

serve,  90,269  men;  total,  206,176.  in  vindication  of  the  couri«e  of  the  Curia,  ap- 

Bd^ras  CtailcC. — In  1878  Monsimor  Mer-  pointed  Monsignor  Mermillod  Bishop  of  Lan- 
millod,  the  most  active  champion  of  Ultramon-  sanne  and  Geneva,  announcing  that  he  would 
tane  doctrines,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  reside  in  Freyburg,  so  as  to  avoid  the  revival 
and  successful  preachers  in  Switzerland,  per^  of  the  old  controversy.  The  appointment  was 
suaded  the  Pope  to  renew  the  attempts  made  at  first  greeted  with  violent  remonstranoes, 
under  his  predecessors  to  separate  the  united  but  the  Federal  Grovernment  rescinded  the 
sees  of  Lausanne  and  Greneva,  and  erect  Geneva  decree  of  exile,  and  the  autiiorities  of  Yaud, 
into  an  independent  bishopric.  Abb6  Mer-  NeufchAtel,  and  Freyburg  expressed  themselves 
milled  had  built  up  the  fiourishing  church  of  satisfied  with  the  appointment,  though  Geneva 
Notre  Dame,  and  since  1864  officiated  as  aux-  still  objected.  He  came  back  as  the  repre- 
iliary.  for  Geneva,  with  the  title  of  a  bishop  sentative  of  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  surprised 
in  partibus.  The  Federal  Grovemment  refused  his  old  enemies  by  using  his  audiori^  to  re- 
to  sanction  the  creation  of  a  separate  diocese  press  the  political  activity  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  Geneva.  The  Holy  See  then  constituted  it  by  favoring  ibe  liberal  section  of  the  church, 
a  Catholic  vicariate,  and  appointed  Monsignor  There  were  other  difficulties  between  the 
Mermillod  apostolic  vicar.  He  at  once  in-  civil  and  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
stalled  himself  in  the  post,  and  paid  no  atten-  the  diocese  of  Ticino  and  elsewhere.  Tel  far 
tion  to  protestations  of  tne  Federal  Council  more  exciting  was  the  controversy  over  the 
The  Council  then  forbade  him  to  discharge  any  suppression  of  the  missionary  meetings  and  ex- 
ecclesiastical  functions,  and  upon  his  continued  pulsion  of  the  English  Salvationists,  a  question 
disobedience  issued  a  decree  of  banishment,  and  which  agitated  Switzerland  for  many  montiis. 
had  him  conducted  across  the  frontier.    The  (See  Salvation  Abmt.) 

T 

TJElFFt    See  page  129  et  $eq.  Cooper,  T.  J.  Freeman,  Robert  McFarland,  and 

TENNESSEEi    State  CJetwnMHt.— The  follow-  Peter  Tumey. 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Legislative  ScshIm. — ^Tbe  Legislature  convened 

Governor,  William  B.  Bate,  Democrat ;  Score-  on  January  Ist,  and  adjourned  on  March  80th. 

tary  of  State,  D.  A.  Nunn ;  Treasurer  and  In-  Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  following: 
surance  Commissioner,  Atha  Thomas ;  Comp- 


tistics,  and  Mines,  A.  T.  McWhirter;  Register    efflcLent  management  of  publioficfaooU,  and  taxing  dis- 


of  Lands,  W.  S.  Winboum ;  Railroad  Commis-  tricts  where  thwe  is  an  mcoiporoted  avstem  of  publio 

«oners,J.H  Savage,  G.W.Gondon  and  X^  ^^^Ij.Js^nS'^iSlStt 

Turley.     Judiciary,   Supreme  Court:    Chief-  of  such  corporations  and  firms ;  providmg  an  improved 

Justice,  J.  W.  Deaderick;    Associates,  W.  F.  system  for  the  asacasment  and  coUeotion  of  taxes ;  to 
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proyida  for  the  infliction  of  the  death-penalty  in  pri-  ooapons  matuiing  the  Ist  day  of  Joly.  1888^  to  which 
vate ;  to  prevent  the  ownen  of  bilUara,  bagatelle,  or  ■hall  be  added  261  per  cent,  on  bonoa  which  bore  6 
pool  tables  permitting  minors  to  play  thereon ;  to  reg-  per  cent,  when  ori^nall^  iasued  and  ftinded  into  new 
ulate  pool-Belling,  TOok-maldng,  and  oombinationa  coupon  bonda  bearing  intereat  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
npon  turf,  trotting,  and  pacing  raoea ;  to  punish  crimi-  cent,  per  annum,  ana  to  such  part  of  said  State  debt 
nal  abortions ;  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  an  insane  proper  bonda  as  Dore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5i  per  cent, 
hospital  in  the  eastern  division  of  Tennessee ;  to  em-  when  originally  issued  shall  be  added  811  per  cent., 
power  municipal  corporations  and  taxing  districts  to  and  they  shall  oe  funded  into  new  coupon  bonds  bear- 
compromise  and  f\ma  dieir  indebtedness ;  to  provide  ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5i  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
for  the  lease  and  management  of  the  State  reniten-  to  auch  part  of  aaid  State  dent  proper  bonds  as  bore 
tiary ;  to  define  the  measure  of  damages  recoverable  in  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  wnen  originally  is- 
caae  of  the  death  of  a  penon  causea  by  the  wrongful  sued  aball  be  added  M  per  cent,  and  they  shall  be 
act,  &ult,  or  omission  of  another ;  to  provide  for  the  Amded  into  new  coupon  bonda  bearing  intereat  at  the 
regulation  of  railroad  companies  and  persona  operating  rate  of  6  per  oent.  per  annum. 

pointaiwlroadcolBimisaion:toprotectoontraotorBand  year  was  418,822  white  and  142,624  colored; 

taborers  for  work  performed  and  materials  fiimUhed  number  of  schools,  4,727  white,  1,884  colored ; 

for  nulroada;  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  total  6,111,  sixty-nine  of  which  were  under 

notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  to  protect  the  the  control  of  city  boards.     White  pupils  en- 

Btatetherem.  ^U^^  261,297;  colored,  65,984;  total,  827,- 

Dekl  ttaadtfc  The  act  of  1882  providing  for  281 ;  average  diuly  attendance,  white,  144,806 ; 
compromising  and  funding  the  bonded  indebt-  colored,  81,498 — total,  175,804.  Number  of 
edneaa  of  the  State  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  white  male  teachers  employed,  8,762 ;  female, 
was  passed,  based  in  its  terms  upon  the  Demo-  1,518 ;  colored  male,  1,081 ;  colored  female, 
cratio  platform  of  1882.  The  most  important  422 — ^total,  6,788.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
portions  of  this  law,  which  its  friends  hope  will  were $1,206,892.  £x))endi tnres  (of  which  $795,- 
prove  a  final  settlement  of  the  much- vexed  debt  488  was  for  teachers,  and  $57,804  for  school- 
question,  are  the  foUowing:  sites),  $918,868 ;  balance,  $287,529. 

Such  part  of  the  State  debt  proper  aa  now  bears  in-  The  present  school  law,  which  was  passed 

feereat  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  March  6, 1878,  created  a  school  fund,  of  $2,512,- 

tanM  bv  adding  to  the  sumof  tfie  &ce  of  the  exist-  500  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

maturing  the  1st  day  ofJuly,  1888, andfrom  the  total  from  Dec.  19,  1880,  to  Dec.  19,  1882,  was  $1,- 

sumoftbe  face  ofthe  bonds  and  matured  interest  there-  870,224.02,  which,  with   $222,424.89  cash  in 

on,  evidenced  by  the  coupons  attached,  twen^-four  the  treasury,  made  a  total  cash  account  of 

per  cent  will  be  deducted  imd  ^e  r^iainder  f^ded  $2,092,648.41.    The  disbursements  from  Dec. 

m  coupon  bonds,  beanng  interest  at  the  rote  of  SIX  per  To   iqoa  ♦^  t\^  iq    iqqq   w^.^  ^.«i«r  *i  kq^ 

cent  per  annum.     Such  part  of  the  State  debt  proper  ^^^  ^®^i  ^  ^^'  1^'  ^^^y  ^^^  ^°V  $1,584.- 

aa  now  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one  fourth  688.88,  which  left  in  the  treavury  a  cash  bal- 

per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  funded  by  adding  to  the  ance  of  $508,015.08.     The  total  amount  due 

■urn  of  the  face  of  the  existing  bonds  the  matured  in-  by  delinquents,  Dec.  18,  1880,  was  $875,804.- 

S^f'j,;^,°lS8lfv^^^^^  r^?  !>/£•  1  V.«?^.^,^'«26.56,  being  a  reduc. 

attiiohed;Sid,frimthetoialsimofthefeceofthe  tion  of  $80,178.14  m  the  two  years.    The  total 

bonda  and  the  accraed  interest,  twenty-one  per  cent  State  tax  for  1882  on  taxable  property  assessed 

will  be  deducted  and  the  remainder  Amdcd  with  cou-  at  20  cents  on  tlie  dollar  was  $448,849.42 ;  in 

pon  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  rf  five  and  one  iggi  at  80  cents,  it  was  $675,869.58,  making 

fourth  per  cent  per  annnm.     Such  part  of  said  Steto  .  ^^^;*  :„  *.^  li  *oao  ni  a  1  a 

debt  proper  as  now  bears  mtorest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  «  a«fio«  ™  tax  of  $282,010.16. 

cent  per  aimnm  shall  be  ftindedbv  adding  to  the  sum  The  valuation  of  property  m  1882  was  as 

of  the  fitce  of  the  existing  bond  tne  matured  interest  follows : 

person,  including  the  coupons  matured  first  dav  of    Vshw  of  land  in  soes |14«,86T.888 

July,  1888,  evidenced  by  the  coupons  thereto  attached.     Value  of  town  lou 48,725,785 

ana  from  the  total  sum  of  the  taoeof  the  bond  and    Ysloe of  other  taxsblas 2«,54«,g4ft 

the  aoerued  interest  twentv  per  cent  will  be  deducted.  Total  value  of  taxable  property  is  the  Sttte.  $«ai,9«9;6i8 

and  the  remainder  Amded  mto  coupon  bonda  bearmg  -p^.i.  :«  t-««-«-.  ♦k^  a*^*^  T«^«a«,.A«.  u  t 

interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum :  ^^^7  ^  JanaWT  the  btate  Ireasurer,  M.  T. 

Urmded,  luwmer.  That  none  of  the  honda  or  parts  Polk,  fled  from  the  State,  and  npon  investiga- 

of  bonds  heretofore  issued  under  the  previous  ftmding  tion  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  defaulter  to 

acto  for  matured  opupona  sludl  be  ftmded  under  Oiis  ^he  amount  of  $874,864.50. 

Sna  X^^nTti^i!"  the  «»e  d»U  |wj,^^The  toUl  length  of  rA^r^j^ 

BeUfvHhermuuted,  That  such  part  of  the  before-  the  State  is  2,085  miles;  and  their  total  tax- 
recited  public  debt  of  the  Stete  aa  mav  have  been  able  value,  $81,197,200. 
fimded  under  the  act  of  1882,  shall  be  ftmded  under  Caagifstaud  INitrlclit-— The  following  are  the 
thia  a^  upon  the  following  basU:  To  the  sum  of  the  congressional  districts  formed  under  a  law  of 
face  of  each  of  aaid  honds  shall  be  added  the  coupons,  ,  qq2  ^^  ^^^^a^^  :«.  ^  ooo  . 
now  matured,  thereto  attached,  including  the  ooimons  1®®2,  as  amended  m  1888 : 
maturing  the  1st  dav  of  July.  1888,  and  five  sixtns  of  1.  Johnson,  Carter,  Sullivan,  Waahington.  Unicoi, 
auch  totu  amount  of  aaid  bonas  to  be  f^ded  into  cou-  Hawkins,  Greene,   Hamblen,   Hancock,  Claibome, 
pon  bonda,  and  said  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  Cocke,  and  Grainger  countiea. 
of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  except  auch  State  debt  2.  Jeflferson,  Union,  Sevier,  Blount,  Knox,  Loudon, 
proper  bonds  aa  are  designated  in  section  one  of  this  Boane.  Andenon.  Morgan,  Campbell,  and  Scott 
act,  and  funded  under  the  act  of  1882,  which  shall  be  8.  Monroe,  Polk,  Bradlev,  Hamilton,  Meig9,  Rhea, 
ftmded  by  adding  to  the  face  of  each  of  aaid  bonda  Cumberland,  James,  McMinn,  Bledsoe.  Seqnatohic, 
the  matiued  coupons  thereto  attached,  including  the  Marion,  Grundy,  Van  Buren,  white,  and  Warren. 
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4i  Sumner,  WUbod,  Hacnn,  Troiudile,  Smitb,  De  amOQg  vhich  msflM  named  "The  Military  end 

K«lb,  CUj,  JwkiioQ,  Pumflm,  Overton,  f^eDtren,  tnd  Uaval  History  of  the  RebeUion  in  the  United 

6   cinnon,  Co«fee^F«nk1ia.  Linool.,  Moore,  M«^  St^t*"  "/New  York,  1866).     He  wM  pr««idiM 

ehill,  Bedford,  and  Hutheribrd.  i™Be  0*  oie  of  the  crimmnl  ooQrta  o(  Brook- 

fl.  Davidson,  Bobert-ioii,  Cheatham,  Montgomery,  lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  two  terms,  and  dnring  Mr.  Ba- 

Blewart,  Hmnphrevs,  aad  Honntoii.  chanan's  administrstion  he  was  colteetor  of  the 

Leli.TH^"^:-"^'^^^-^             "       '^'''  P''X'?t.Elizabetb,NJ 

8.  lienry,  B«DtoE,  Perry,  Dectnr,  Hardin,  Mo-  Thirty  years  ago  Judge  Tenney  aocepted  a 
Mairy,  Henderson,  Uadison,  uid  Camdl.  place  in  the  eBtftbliebmunt  of  D.  Appleton  & 

9.  Weakley,  GltHOQ.  Crockett,  Haywood,  laadei^  Co.,  New  York.     The  "Annual  Oyclopadia," 
dale,  Dyer,  ObioD,  and  Lake.  issued  by  this  honse  (of  which  the  present  vol- 

10.  rfai^man,  layette,  Sh-aby,  and  Tipton.  „„^  ;,  ^^  twenty-tb^rd  in  coneeontive  order). 
TENIIET,  WDlaM  Jewett,  an  American  joar-    was  begnn  by  him,  and  by  him  edited  year  l>y 

nalist,  born  in  Newport;  R.  I.,  in  1S14;  died  year,  from  its  inception  t«  his  decease.  He 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20,  1888,  His  father  also  did  a  large  amount  of  other  literary  and 
was  the  Rer.  Dr.  C.  J.  Tenney,  pastor  of  the    critical  work. 

orthodox  obarch  in  Newport,  and  bis  mother  Judge  Tenney  was  from  time  to  time  elected 
was  Rnth  Cbanning.  Mr.  Tenney  was  grada-  a  freeholder,  and  was  a  member  of  th6  City 
ated  at  Yale  College  in   1S32,  and  studied    Council  of  EtiEabeth,N.  J.,  for  fourteen  yesrs. 

Me  prepared  the  plan  for  organizing 
the  pnolic-scbool  system,  and  was 

S resident  of  the  board.  Important 
eoisions  also  were  constantly  re- 
ferred to  him. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  seo- 
nnd  wife  was  a  danghter  of  Orestes 
A.  Brownson. 

Jndge  Tenney  was  known  to  hli 
friends  as  a  man  of  great  purity 
and  exoellenoe,  as  well  as  poasessed 
of  dear  intellectual  power.  He  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

TKUS.  State  fismuMa.— Tha 
State  officers  dnring  the  year  were 
the  following:  Oo  rem  or,  John  Ire- 
land, Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Marion  Martin ;  Secretary 
of  State,  J.  W.  Baines ;  Treasurer, 
Frank  R.  Lubbock ;  Comptroller, 
W.  J.  Swaiu;  Attomey-Gener*], 
J.  D.TempletoD;  Commisaioner of 
Lands,  W.  C.  Walsh j  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  H.  P.  Brewster;  Stale 
Engineer,  J.  H.  Britton.  Judiciary, 
Supreme  Court:  Ohief-Justice,  Asa 
B.Willie;  Asaociet<i  Jastioes,  John 
W.  Stayton  and  Charles  S.  West. 

UgMitlTC  fieadMb— The  Legisla- 
tnre  convened  on  Jannary  9tb,  and 
adjourned  on  April  18th.    On  Jan- 
wtuuM  Rwwn  Tiinm.  uary  23d,  Richard  Coke,  Democrat, 

was  re-elected  United  States  Sen- 
medicine  in  Boston,  bnt  turned  hia  attention  ator  without  substantial  opposition.  Of  the 
to  law,  which  he  studied  in  New  Haven,  TOO  bills  introduced,  about  150  became  laws. 
Conn.  Alter  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  session,  the  Gov- 
Tenney  opened  an  office  in  New  York  city;  eruorsaid: 
bnt  soon  after  Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  ,_..., 
the  "Evening  Post,"  in  which  connection  be  we»t«m  Texas,  a 
continued  for  two  years.    He  ■      ■  -         -~^    «-  •!•"  — 

ton's  "Abridgment  of  the  I  ,„,^.„.,„     .„„  ,.^„  ,„  ■_,„.■, 

grass"   (left   anflnished    at  Senator  Benton's    ^imrHwin  fiie" General "g«vw - 

death) ;  edited  the  "  Queens  of  England  "  moneys  expeoded  in  frontier  defense,  will  enable 
(1862);  was  editor  of  "The  MlninirMacaKine,"     Teas  to  recUim  money  she  ahonM  have  had  long 

monthly  (1853);    and  was  a  contributor  to    ^~>,-.  ^'I'^'-T^  *'''l'''S"5''"  ^'T^.^' 

TT      .,    rx  If       1       ,.  \  \a  -       1,      T1  ,         one  hand  to  aatiHiT  a  reasonable  aemana  for  a  sjvteia 

Hunt's  "  Merchants'  Magaane."  He  was  also  of  auperrision  sufflclently  cirtennTe  and  minute  aa 
occupied  with  varlona  other  literary  works,     r^tanla  the  tab  condition  of  road-beds  and  biidgea, 


men  connection  ne  wsmem  leiae,  a  KreBionwrprniBBBraouBiiaBnniur- 
He  completed  Ben-  "S^-  .?!  ^^  ?^  orKaniiing  the  in^oda]  dijtritia,  the 
.  Ti  1,  1  t  r^  ^  dispoaibon  of  biisinese  in  the  oourta  will  be  ir"atly 
8  Debates  of  Con-  f JSi^^d.    The  not  to  facilitate  the  oollections  ol 
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and  as  regarcU  Mr  dealing  with  aliippen;  and  de- 
aigned  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  oyer-reffolatlon 
that  mi^htwork  seriooa  iiyury  alike  to  the  publio  and 
to  legitimate  railroad  businesa.  The  law  regulating 
the  mana^ment  of  the  penitentiaries  waa  amended  bo 
as  to  forbid  the  leasing  of  the  same,  but  authorizea  the 
board  to  hire  oonvicttf  to  planters  for  a  term  of  years 
if  in  their  Judgment  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
,  served.  The  food-adulteration  act  provides  that  no 
peison  sliall  manufacture,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any 
artido  of  food,  wines,  beers,  fermented  or  distiUed 
liquors  or  drugs,  whicn  is  by  him  known  to  be  adul- 
tented)  within  the  meaning  of  this  aot. 

Four  amendments  to  the  Ooostitotioo  were 
passed,  and  directed  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Aogast. 
These  amendments  follow :  The  flrat  providee 
for  the  sale  of  lands  set  apart  for  schoiMs.  The 
second  limits  the  amonnt.of  taxation  by  the 
State  to  86  cents  on  $100,  ezdusiye  of  taxes  to 
iwy  the  pablio  debt  and  for  free  schools ;  and 
by  connttes  and  towns  to  26  cents  on  $100,  ex- 
cept for  debts  incurred  before  the  amendment, 
or  for  permanent  improvements.  The  third 
relates  to  taxes  for  a  free-school  fund.  The 
fourth  regulates  the  terms  of  the  county  courts. 
These  were  ratified  by  the  following  vote : 


ens.  King,  Cottle,  Motley.  Fiord.  Hale,  Lamb,  Bdley, 
Tom  Green,  Peoos,  Presioio,  Childress,  Swisher,  J^eaf 
Bmith,  Donley,  Gray,  Oldham,  Hutchinson,  Lips- 
comb, 8hennan,  Hall,  Castro,  Kendall,  Collingswoith, 
Carson,  Hartley,  Boberts,  Ochiltree,  Dallam,  Greer, 
BrisooCf  Farmer,  Armstrong.  Wheeler^otter,  Moore, 
Hemphill,  Hardeman,  Hanaiord,  and  £1  Paso. 

FtuuMO. — ^Tbe  reduction  of  the  State  debt  in 
the  past  four  years  has  been  $1,746,167.21.  Of 
the  bonds  now  outstanding,  $1,712,200  bear  6 
per  cent,  $1,264,000  are  7  per  cents,  $1,068,- 
000  are  6  per  cents,  and  $2,680  are  4  per  cents. 
The  school  fund,  university  fund,  and  other 
State  special  funds  hold  $2,647,100  of  these 
bonds,  and  Texas  counties  hold  nearly  half  a 
million  more,  leaying  onhr  about  $1,000,000 
beld  by  private  parties.  The  following  table 
shows  the  appropriations  made  by  the  18th 
Legislature,  used  and  to  be  used  during  the 
two  years  from  March  1,  1888,  to  March  1, 
1886,  with  corresponding  appropriations  by 
the  17th  Legislature  for  the  years  beginning 
March  1,  1881,  and  ending  March  1,  1888; 


APPROPRIATIOlfS. 


AMENDMENTS. 

Wm. 

Afdail. 

PlMt 

29,784 
89,43S 
80,&58 
80,610 

fil,OM 

C«600lld 

20,1  ra 

ThW  

20,887 

Foorth 

17,498 

CMigrtMlMal  UMdk — The  new  congressional 
districts  formed  in  1882  are  as  foUow  : 

1.  Harris,  Chambers,  liberty,  Jefferson,  Orange, 
Hardin,  Waller,  Montgomery,  Grimes,  Walker,  Polk, 
Tyler,  Jasper,  iNewton,  San  Jacinto,  BnuEos,  Madison, 
Trinity,  and  Angelina  oountics. 

2.  Bobertson,  Leon,  Houston,  8sn  Aivastine,  Sa- 
bine, Freestone,  Anderson,  Cherokee,  I^fOogdoohes, 
and  Henderson. 

8.  Panola,  Harrison,  Busk.  Oreffff,  Smith,  Wood, 
Van  Zandt,  XTpahur,  Camp,  Hunt.  Snelby,  and  Sains. 

4.  Cass,  Marion,  Bowie.  Bed  Kiver,  Morris,  Titus, 
Franklin,  Lamar,  Delta,  Fannin,  and  Uopkina. 

6.  Grayson,  Collin.  Cooke,  Denton,  wise.  Mon- 
tsgae.  clay,  Bockwall,  Wichita,  Wilbaiger,  Archer, 
and  Baylor. 

6.  Ellis,  Kauftnan,  Dallas,  Tarrant,  Hill,  John- 
son, and  Bosque. 

7.  GaWeston,  Braioria,  Fort  Bend,  Wharton,  Ma^ 
agorda,  Jackson,  Calhoun.  Victoria,  Ooliad,  BeiYi- 
ffio.  Bee,  San  Patricio,  Kuecea,  Duval,  Cameron, 
Hidal^,  Starr,  Zapata,  Endnal,  Webb,  McMullen, 
La  Sf^le,  Dimmit,  Aransas,  Mayeriok,  Zayalla,  De 
Witt,  and  Frio. 

8.  Aufttin,  Lee.  Fayette,  Colorado.  Layaoa,  Gon- 
zales, Caldwell,  Hays,  Guadalupe,  Wilson,  Karnes, 
Live  Oak,  and  Atascosa. 

9.  Washinirton,  Burieson,  Milam,  Bell,  FaUs,  Mo- 
Lennan,  Limestone,  and  Navarro. 

10.  Travis,  Comal,  Blanco,  Bexar,  Medina,  Ban- 
dera, Uvalde,  Kinney,  Edwards,  Kerr,  Kendall,  Gil- 
lespie, Kimble,  Burnet,  Llano,  M.aso&,  Menard,  Lam- 
psJMis^^cCulloch,  Concho,  Coleman,  Bunnels,  Bas- 
trop, Williamson,  Crockett,  and  San  Saba. 

11.  Parker,  Hood,  Somerville,  Coiyeil,  HamQton, 
Brown,  Comanche,  Erath,  Eastland,  ralo  Pinto,  Ste- 

Ehena,  Jack,  Young,  Throckmorton,  Shackleford,  Cal- 
khan,  Tavlor,  Jones,  Haskell,  Knox,  Nolan,  Mitchell, 
Howard^artin,  Andrews,  Gaines,  Dawson,  Borden, 
Scurry,  Fisher,  Stonewall,  Kent.  Garza,  Lynn,  Terry, 
Toakum,  Cochran,  Hockley,  Lubbock,  Crosby,  Diok- 


Ezeeattre  Deuurtment 

Department  or  Btsts , 

Tressniy  Departmeat , 

C<HnptroUsr*s  Department 

Genwal  Land-Omoe 

InsnnuMM  Bureau 

Flab  OommlsafcMi 

A(!MQtaat-General*s  Offloe , 

AttoneT-General's  Offlce , 

DMf  and  Dumb  Aaylom 

lAnattc  Aaykun , 

BUnd  Asylum 

Penatons 

Board  of  Ednoatton 

Bam  Houston  Institute , 

Prairie  View  InaUtnte. 

Bommer  normal  scboola 

Agrlcoltoral  and  Mechanical  Col 

Burver   UniTersltjr    and    school 

Qaarantine 

renltentlarles 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Sinking  Aua 

To  pay  nnlversity  bonds 

To  pay  lehool  bonds 

Capitol  Oommlaaion 

Muoellaneoos 

Jodidafy 

Defldenoles 

Btste  Cemetery 

Leglalatare,  mOmge,  etc 

To  retire  bonds 

State  fewer 

Temporaiy  Capitol 

Total 


IMOr.TTd 


$08,820 

$50,600 

84,170 

894(70 

2T,400 

41,200 

W,400 

119,700 

llMiO 

157,540 

10,400 

88,000 

«,0OO 

10,400 

148,400 

161,700 

22,870 

28,020 

(A880 

180,672 

278,440 

586,960 

88,815 

71,820 

2,800 

92,800 

4,000 

4,000 

40,000 

41,000 

21,787 

25,600 

8,000 

12,000 

Ifi^OOO 

40,000 

4,600 

5,000 

76,000 

105,000 

418JM)0 

210,500 

e2a,4fiO 

488,124 

200,000 

101,506 

242,050 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

562,074 

82,000 

21,750 

90,029 

117,561 

705,801 

779,975 

408,617 

82,680 

8,500 

•  «  •       mm 

140,000 

120,000 

1,120,091 

45,000 

50,000 

$4,551,688 


These  amoants  do  not  include  the  ayailable 
school  fund  deriyed  from  taxation,  either  for 
the  last  term  or  the  ensuing  two  years.  The 
yalnation  for  1884  is  estimated  at  $527,500,000. 

Eftmoftkm* — Texas  has  more  liberally  endowed 
all  the  State  edacational  institutions  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  This  endowment 
amonnts  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  To  this  muy 
be  added  baildings  at  the  Agricnltnral  and  Me- 
chanical College,  some  $200,000,  and  college 
lands,  $12,000;  buildings  and  lands  at  Praine 
View  Normal  School  (for  colored  teachers), 
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$16,000 ;  buildings,  etc.,  at  Sam  Houston  Nor-  •,«  *«t  «i»- 

mai  School,  $10,000;  university  grounds  and  ^SV^^^pSSSi\\::::::::::::::::::::: '^M 

buildings,  $100,000,  and  school-bouses  in  man  j    HidM,  18^18,T46  poandB i,464,4os 

of  the  counties  belonging  to  the  State.    The    c«tUe,T08,6gh«id  (including  the  drive) ^^S^ 

scholastic  census  shows  a  population  of  about  L^mbo- and •Wagiek *.'..'.*                                f ,2a«Jiis 

810,600,  to  which  is  to  be  distributed  about    Giminandhny vm-  •\;v. ^?I!'?JJ 

$1,876,000.  or  about  $4.41  per  capita,  which  SaSiiiS;Si.'^ut^^                                  S;ti|«» 

will  probably  support  a  term  of  6^  months.    B«igar  ud  moiuMt 642^10 

The  change  in  the  Oonstitution  separates  the  ^^^^                                             tiifjoeJM 

school-tax  from  that  for  general  purposes,  and 

will  permit  an  increased  school  revenue.  THBOLOCIICAL    SCDOOLB    6F    TUB   VNTnED 

The  State  University  was  opened  in  the  an-  STATfS.  The  early  New  England  oolonista 
tumn.  The  State,  by  the  last  Constitution,  brought  from  the  Old  World  their  Pnritan 
gave  a  million  acres  of  land  to  the  institution,  doctrines  and  customs.  Many  of  the  first 
which  was  located  in  the  pastoral  regions  of  preachers  had  received  their  training  in  the 
southwest  Texas,  and  which  will  probably  be  l^glish  universities.  When  the  earliest  col- 
leased  and  produce  a  handsome  income.  Also,  leges  were  founded,  the  prime  object  contem- 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  fur-  plated  was  the  fitting  of  young  men  to  preach 
ther  donation  of  a  million  acres  of  land  was  the  gospel,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
made,  which  is  in  Northwest  Texas.  The  uni-  the  colleges  on  this  continent  are  mostly  de- 
versity  permanent  fund  now  comprises  about  nominationaL  No  professors  of  divinity  were 
$689,198.40  in  bonds  and  2,000,000  acres  in  appointed,  nor  were  theological  topics  intro- 
lands.  duced  into  the  courses  of  study ;  but  the  pren- 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  dents  of  the  colleges  were  expected  to  be  able 

endowed  by  act  of  Congress,  has  a  permanent  to  give  timely  and  special  counsel  to  yoong 

fond  in  State  bonds  of  $209,000,  and  enjoys  men  who  might  contemplate  devoting  them- 

annual  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury,  selves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  D  wight, 

supporting  98  State  stadents.    At  the  last  ses-  at  Yale  College,  taught  theology  in  his  Sunday 

sion  of  the  Legislature  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  sermons,  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 

appropriated  to  equip  the  agricultural  and  me-  body  of  divinity.    Rev.  Charles  Backus  (bom 

cnanical  departments.  1749,  died  1808),  while  a  pastor  in  Connecticut, 

The  two  permanent  normal  schools,  one  at  educated  nearly  fifty  theol(»gical  students.  The 

Huntsville  for  white,  and  the  other  at  Prairie  first  actual  experiment  in  public  theological 

View  for  colored  students,  are  liberally  sup-  instruction  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 

ported.    Not  only  are  the  students  provided  M.  Mason,  of  New  York.    Dr.  Maaon  was 

free  tuition,  bnt  their  board  and  lodging  are  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1789,  went 

paid  for  out  of  the  State  treasury.    The  State  to  Edinburgh  to  study  theology,  and  in  1798 

also,  during  one  or  two  months  in  the  sum-  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Church 

mer,  supports  thirty-one  normal  schools  for  in  New  York  city.    He  gathered  ministerial 

whites,  and  eleven  for  colored  teachers.    The  candidates  about  him,  and  for  some    years 

average   attendance    is    about    26    each,    or  gave  them  regular  instruction  in  Greek  and 

about  1,000  teachers  preparing  for  the  public  Hebrew    exegesis,  and  kindred    topics.     At 

schools.  length  he  projected  the  plan  of  a  tneological 

The  PMltaitlarlM.— During  the  year  the  Legis-  seminary,  which  (the  first  on  thia  continent) 

lature  made  a  change  from  the  system  of  leaa-  was  established  in  New  York  in  1804,  Dr.  Ma- 

ing  the  penitentiaries  and  convicts  so  long  in  son  being  its  professor  of  theology.    In  1808 

vogue.    Under  the  new  system  contracts  are  the  Congregationalists  organized  a  theological 

made  for  working  1,600  of  the  2,800  State  con-  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  which  was  the 

victs  in  the  walls  of  the  two  penitentiaries.  first   in    the   United   States  having  a  fully 

BaUnadh — ^The  following  figures  relate  to  equipped  faculty.    In  1812  the  Presbyterians 

the  close  of  1883 :  founded  a  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 

Total  miiat  of  niinMd  (induding  aide-tnokA) «,4«5*24  N.  J.  In  1817  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Total  miles  of  wood  bridges 15407  founded  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in 

JSlSSr^'SrSSr^'tX..:;;:::::::::::      t^  New  York.    Sinoe  the  above  d.te.«,chinrtl- 

Total  number  of  looomutiyea 601  tutious  have  multiplied  rapidly,  and  now  all 

Total  oomber  of  Daaaenger-oan sjj  the  larger  denominations  have  well-organized 

Total  oombor  of  banage,  ezpreaa,  and  mail  oara. . .          Ill  ^l^^i^^.i  «^i»^«i„                                        * 

Total  number  of  Stht-cara.. ^243  th(K)IoglcaI  SChOOlS. 

Touimiiee  of  steel  raiia 2,248  SO  The  regular  ooui-sc  of  stndy  in  all  the  fully 

Total  miiea  of  Iron  laiia 4^-04  organized  theological  sohools  extends  over  a 

There  is  little  prospect  of  railway  construe-  period  of  three  years.    A  few  of  the  semi- 

tion  being  resumed  to  any  very  great  extent  naries  have  recently  added  a  fourth  year,  for 

during  1884.  post-graduate  study.    The  curriculum  is  de- 

Creps  aad  Shipaeilb— The  following  is  an  ex-  signed  for  college  graduates,  but  others  are 

hibit  of  the  amount  and  value  of  State  prod-  admitted  if  their  previous  studies  enable  them 

ucts — ^principally  exports — for  the  year  ending  to  pursue  it  profitably;    Toung  men  who  have 

Aug.  81,  1888 :  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  liberal  culture  are 
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permitted  to  take  a  partial  course,  omitting 
the  advanced  studies,  and  more  difficult  and 
critical  questions.  Among  the  topics  embraced 
in  the  regular  course  are  the  following:  1. 
Biblical  interpretation,  including  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  exegesis  of  parts  of  the 
Greek  Testament  and  history  of  manuscripts. 
2.  Theology,  including  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God, 
origin  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  his  deity,  his  humanity,  his  the- 
anthropio  personality,  the  atonement,  etc.  8. 
Ecclesiastioal  history,  including  study  of  the 
ancient,  medisval,  and  mc^em  Church, 
schisms,  history  and  development  of  doc- 
trines, the  Reformation,  Reformed  Charches, 
etc  In  addition  to  class  recitations  from  text- 
books, the  student  is  expected  to  do  much 
coUateral  reading,  and  to  prepare  essays  npon 
the  subjects  gone  over.  The  professors  of  the 
department  sJso  give  instruction  by  lectures. 
4.  Homiletics,  or  a  study  of  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  and  delivering  sermons.  6.  Prac- 
tical duties  of  the  pastor.  6.  Elocution.  In  ad- 
dition to  instruction  in  breathing  and  voice- 
culture,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  and  to  lect- 
ures on  pulpit  oratory.  7.  Lectureships.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  provision  has  been  made 
in  nearly  all  of  the  larger  institutions  for  a 
course  of  lectures  each  year,  by  men  who  have 
been  successful  as  ministers  and  of  acknowl- 
edged eminence  in  scholarship,  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  preaching,  and  to  the  practical  work 
of  the  pastor. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary, 
from  the  latest  reports  available,  January  1, 
1884,  of  the  theolo^cal  schools  in  the  United 
b'tates : 


DENOMINATION. 


BapUat 

CoDgregationaUBt. . . . 

Chriadaa 

F^ee-wUl  Baptist.... 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

New  Jenuakm 

PreBbyterlan 

Proteitant  Episcopal. 

Beformed 

Bomaa  CatholiD 

Uoitarian 

UoWeraaUst 

Others 


Totals.. 


S-nfaiMl... 

PfeOMHOn. 

19 

67 

11 

68 

6 

11 

S 

T 

19 

49 

17 

M 

1 

..• 

17 

79 

90 

67 

5 

18 

91 

121 

St 

lot 

8 

8 

6 

19 

148 

066 

StndCDU. 


968 

887 

169 

61 

476 

670 

6 

607 

886 

f)6 

1,008 

48 

81 

78 


4,784 


Alahsma 

CaHfoniia 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Qecnijtla 

IIHimU 

Indtam 

Iowa. . . 


SLentoeky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Msssarh  n  Sfltts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.? 

Kebrsska 

New  Jersey 

Kew  York 

North  OaroHna 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tezss.... 

Virginia.. 

Wtooonsln 

District  of  ColoflAbla. 

Totols 


inEy  SriNDABD  AND  COnOPOLTTAir.    The 

subject  of  fixing  upon  auniform  standard  of  time, 
with  which  the  local  time  of  all  places  may  be 
compared,  has  been  discussed  for  many  years. 
The  confusion  which  may  arise  from  the  exist- 
ence of  BO  many  varying  standards  of  time  as 
now  prevail  at  different  meridians  has  long 
been  recognized  by  sailors,  who,  when  they  have 
reached  a  point  half-way  around  the  earth  from 
the  one  wnence  they  started,  are  accustomed 
to  add  a  day  to  their  reckoning,  or  to  subtract 
one,  according  as  they  have  sailed  east  or  west 
The  same  difficulties  exist,  but  lessened  in  a 
degree,  in  all  the  continents  and  in  all  single 
countries  of  considerable  extent.  They  have 
not,  however,  forced  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public  as  matters  de- 
Tnanding  practicied  treatment  until  since  the 
general  extension  of  the  railroad  systems  and 
telegraph  lines.  They  have  been  felt  with  pe- 
culiar force  in  the  United  Btates,  because  of 
the  great  longitudinal  extent  of  the  country, 
which  causes  a  difference  of  four  hours  in  time 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States,  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  railroad  connections. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  stand- 
ards, in  November,  1888,  the  managers  of  the 
several  railroads  in  the  United  States  endeav- 
ored to  conform  to  the  local  time  of  the  most 
important  or  most  central  stations  on  their  re- 
spective lines.  Sometimes  they  used  one  stand- 
ard to  control  the  mnning  of  the  trains  on  one 
part  of  their  line,  and  another  standard  on  an- 
other part  Sometimes  they  had  to  arrange  for 
time-connections  with  other  railroads  running 
by  standards  differing  from  their  own  and  from 
one  another.  It  was  computed  that  there  were 
about  76  different  standnrds  controlling  the 
moving  of  the  trains  in  different  parta  of  the 
country.  A  traveler  going  from  Boston  to 
Washington  would  have  to  set  his  watch  five 
times  in  order  to  keep  correct  time  while  on 
the  journey.  From  Boston  to  Providence  he 
would  be  traveling  on  Boston  time;  from 
Providence  to  New  Jjondon  on  Providence 
time;  from  New  London  to  New  York  on 
New  York  time ;  from  New  York  to  Baltimore 
on  Philadelphia  time;  and  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  on  Washington  time,  wliich  is  24 

^  In  seTeral  schools  t»  well »»  this  the  numher  of  tesobers 
Is  not  irlTen  In  reports, 
t  Including  IMriDlty  at  Harrard,  marked  **iion-«ectarian.** 
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minates  slower  than  Boston  time.  Sometimes 
three  or  foar  standards  of  time  competed  with 
each  other  in  the  same  city,  as  in  Hartford, 
Gonn.,  where  some  of  the  trains  left  on  Boston 
time  and  others  on  New  York  time,  while  the 
local  time  was  used  in  the  city  at  large.  The 
same  emharrassment  had  already  heen  felt, 
though  on  a  mnch  smaller  scale,  in  England ; 
and,  to  remedy  it,  on  Jan.  18,  1848,  dl  the 
clocks  in  the  kingdom  were  set  to  conform  to 
Greenwich  time;  and  they  have  been  regu- 
lated bj  that  stand u^  ever  since. 

The  question  of  introducing  a  uniform  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  was  discussed  for 
several  years  before  a  practicable  plan  was 
found.  It  was  agreed  that  the  adoption  of  a 
single  standard  for  the  whole  United  States 
would  be  impracticable,  because  it  would  in- 
troduce too  many  and  too  great  discrepancies 
between  the  time  by  the  clock  and  the  solar 
time,  and  would  be  repugnant  to  the  habits 
and  convenience  of  the  people.  Four  stand- 
ards were  accordingly  proposed,  so  adjusted  as 
to  be  one  hour  apart,  and  to  differ  by  exact 
hours  from  the  time  at  Greenwich ;  the  effect 
of  which  would  be,  that  the  onlv  difference 
should  be  in  the  numbering  of  the  hours,  while 
the  numbering  of  the  minutes  and  seconds 
should  be  the  same  at  all  places  using  the 
standards  as  well  as  at  all  places  using  Green-, 
wich  time.  The  details  of  a  plan  embracing 
these  principles  were  worked  up  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Allen,  Secretary  of  the  General  and  Southern 
Railway  Time  Oonventions ;  and  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  time  conventions,  held  in  New  York 
and  Ohicago  in  April,  1883,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

1.  That  all  roads  now  using  Boston,  New  York, 
PbUadelphia,  Baltimore,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  or  Wash- 
ington time  as  irtandard,  based  upon  meridians  cast 
of  those  points,  or  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be  governed 
by  the  76th  meridian  or  Eastern  time  (four  minutes 
slower  than  New  York  time). 

2.  That  all  roads  now  using  Columbus,  Savannah, 
Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Jefferson  City,  St.  Paul,  or  Kansas  City  time,  or 
standards  based  upon  meridians  a^aoent  thereto, 
shall  be  run  by  the  90th  meridian  time,  to  be  oallea 
Central  time,  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time  and 
nine  minutes  slower  than  Chicago  time. 

8.  That  west  of  the  above-named  section  the  roads 
shall  be  run  by  the  106th  and  the  120th  meridian 
times,  respectively,  two  and  three  hours  slower  than 
Eastern  time. 

4.  That  all  dhanffes  ftx>m  one  hour  standard  to  an- 
other shall  be  made  at  the  termini  of  roads  or  at  the 
ends  of  divisions. 

This  scheme  was  received  favorably  by  most 
of  the  railroads  whose  time  would  be  regulated 
by  that  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  meridians, 
and  was  put  in  operation  by  the  principal  rail- 
roads  of  the  New  England  States  on  October 
7th,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  by  those  of  the 
other  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
gion on  November  18th.  The  local  time  at 
most  of  the  towns  and  cities  was  also  made  to 
conform  to  the  new  standards,  the  greatest  al- 
teration in  clocks  required  to  do  so  being  about 
half  an  hour.    The  following  table  gives  a  gen- 


eral view  of  the  relations  in  round  minutes  of 
the  standard  meridians  to  Greenwich  and  to 
the  true  local  times  of  the  places  adopting 
them: 


SBcnox. 


Newfonndltod . . . . 
New  Brunswick. . . 

Nora  Scotia. 

Canada 

Maine  1 

to     Y 

Tloridai 
Ohio       I 

▲kbunaf 

Lower  Lakes 

MItslsaippI  vallej. 
Mlasoiul  valley.... 

Upper  Lakes 

Texas 


WmIoT 

win. 


«>-^ 


•  T6* 


W 


BockjMt  reglob.     105*  | 


Pselflc  States 

Britlah  Columbia 


;    |iao* 


wMk 


+  = 


Mb. 

S»*StJoluM,N.P. 
84<f  8tJoh&,N3. 
U-i-UaUtkx^N.S.. 

15-Qnebeo. 

18 -f  Toronto 

16*  Boston. 

8— NewYortt.... 

8-1- Washinicton.. 
19-f  CbarlMtoD... 
4fi-i-  Montffomcry.. 

M4-  Bnilklo 

804- Detroit 

8S .I- Cincinnati.... 

0-1-  NewOrieana. 

l^StLonla 

IS+auPanl 

18^1.  Kansas  City.. 
19-f  Galreston.... 
lO-Chiesgo 

0+DenTer 

88-1.  fialt  Lake  City 

18- San  Diego.... 
10+  San  Frandaoo. 

n-»-01jmpla 

18-I-  Vietoila. 


EaMtem 

t4u.eu 


Oeatral 

tuue. 


Bockj 

'  Moanubi 


iFadfle 
r    time. 


The  belt  of  country  situated  7i**  on  either 
side  of  a  standard  meridian  generally  (with 
such  exceptions  as  the  peculisr  relations  of  oer- 
tain  places  may  make  it  expedient  to  recognize) 
is  expected  to  adopt  the  time  of  that  meridian. 

Related  to  the  subject  of  Standard  time  for 
the  United  States  is  that  of  Cosmopolitan  time, 
or  the  selection  of  a  uniform  meridian  and 
standard  of  time  for  the  whole  world.  A  scheme 
for  an  international  system  of  time-reckoning, 
embodying  this  principle,  was  proposed  inde- 
pendently by  the  Hon.  Sandford  Fleming,  Ohan- 
cellor  of  Queen's  University,  Toronto,  and  Prof. 
Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Service,  and  was  presented  by  President  Bar- 
nard, of  Columbia  College,  to  the  International 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  at  its  meeting  in  Co- 
logne, in  August,  1881.    It  recommended  that 
24  standard  meridians  be  fixed  upon,  distant 
from  each  other  15""  or  one  hour  eacli  in  longi- 
tude, to  which  only  the  arbitrary  local  times 
kept  at  all  places  on  the  earth's  surface  shall 
be  referred ;  that  the  prime  meridian,  by  refer- 
ence to  which  all  the  other  hour  meridians 
shall  be  determined,  be  that  of  180**  or  twelve 
hours  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  a  me- 
ridian which  passes  near  Behring  strait  and 
lies  almost  wholly  on  the  ocean ;  that  the  di- 
urnal change  of  count  in  the  monthly  calendar 
begin  when  it  is  midnight  on  this  prime  meri- 
dian, and  take  place  for  the  several  meridians 
successively ;  that  the  hour  of  the  day  at  each 
place  be  reckoned  by  the  standard  meridian 
nearest  to  it  in  longitude,  it  being  reckoned  as 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  the  moment  the  mean 
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snn  passes  snoh  standard  meridian,  while  the  ble  in  their  ofiBdal  ephemeridea  andalmuiAOi,  in  their 

minute  and  second  shaU  be  the  same  at  aU  gSfSll^ ne^w^^^"^  l?toJld^^ 

times  and  for  all  plwes;  that  the  honrs  of  the  oditioM^of  oTd^^S*,  to  iTwribe  alon«ide  tte  nS^ 

day  be  nnmberea  from  one  to  twenty-four;  bersofthe  old  meridian  what  it  would  be  according 

that  for  special  purposes,  as  with  a  view  to  to  the  new  system.    Then  the  new  system  should  be 

promote  exactness  in  chronology  and  to  facili-  «>2Sd^«<l  without  delay  into  the  Bchools. 

tate  synchronous  observations  in  science,  the  ^^3,  Conferaioe  hopes  that,  if  the  whole  world  is 

uobQ  Djuvui^/uvuo  vu9vtTawvu9  ui  outvuv^,  wi«7  agreed  upon  the  unification  of  longitudes  and  hours 

day  and  the  time  of  the  day,  as  determined  by  in  tocepting  the  Greenwich  meridian  as  the  point  of 
the  prime  meridian,  be  employed  as  a  kind  of  deputure.  Great  Briuin  will  find  in  this  fact  an  ad- 
universal  time-reckoning,  under  the  name  of  ditional  motive  to  take  on  her  side  new  steps  in  favor 
"  Cosmopolitan  Time,"  its  hours  to  be  denoted  ^l  **£  unification  of  weights  and  meMuros,  V  joining 
K,,  Ai^\J:^i^  ««.«K^i-  /-«  v^  *\.^  \^^*^m^  r.f  ^\.^  the  Metncal  Convention  of  May  20, 1876. 
by  distinct  symbols  (as  by  the  letters  of  the  These  resolutions  will  be  mide  known  to  the  gov- 

alphabet),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hours  emments  and  recommended  to  their  favorable  oonsid- 
of  local  time.  The  Government  of  the  United  eration,  with  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  this  Con- 
States  recommended  the  calling  of  an  interna-  foranoe  that  an  international  convention,  consecrating 
tional  conference,  to  perfect  wme  scheme  of  the  unification  of  longitudes  «id  hours,  may  be  con- 
."  .  ""^"JiJr^  iv  i/w*«.wii  ovuMsj  ouuviuv  V*  dud^  as  early  as  possible  by  means  of  a  special 
nnitormity.  The  subject  was  again  considered  conference  -^  ^  -^  <^ 
at  the  seventh  General  Conference  of  the  In-  xOIWllinr,  the  most  populous  province  of  the 
ternational  Geodetic  Assomti^^^  •T^''^^  "^^^  kingdom  of  Anam,  witlb  whicti  it  was  incor- 
in  Rome,  Oct  16  1888,  the  United  States  porited  in  1802.  Anam  is  an  absolute  mon- 
bemg  represented  by  Gen.  Outts^  of  the  Coast  ^^^y.  The  total  area  is  about  440,600  square 
Survey.  A  ^?  "P?f^  '^^  ^^%  ^P^J  ^^^^  kilometres ;  the  total  population  about  21,000,- 
Prof.  Hirsch,  of  the  Observatory  of  Neufo^^  000,  exclusive  of  the  ta^butary  states  of  the 
Switzerland,  and  the  Conference  resolved  that:  j^^^  ^^^  ^^e  independent  Moi  tribes.  The 
The  unification  oflongitudes  and  of  hours  is  desim-  residence  of  the  King  is  Hu^  which  has  50,- 
ble  as  well  hi  the  interest  of  the  sciences  as  in  that  000  inhabitants.    Tonquin  has  a  population  of 

mrJ^nT'the  ua^*:Se^^^^  ]l^^^\  JJie  capital  is  Hanoi   containing 

of  this  reforin  far  surpi»ses  the  sacr&ces  £  labor  and  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,000  are  Chi- 

changes  reouired  of  a  minority  of  civilized  countries,  nese.    The  mass  of  the  people  worship  tutelary 

It  ought.  Uien,  to'Tje  recommended  to  the  govern-  gods.    The  majority  of  the  educated  class  fol- 

ments  of  idl  countries  interested,  to  be  adopted  and  jow  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.    The  Christian 

~5^^S^t^^di^^^  'el^ion  IB  prof««ed  by  about  420,000  persons, 

endintrodttctionof  the  decimal  divSion  of  the  quad-  under  six    Cathohc    bishops.    The  Anamese 

rant  for  geo|praphic  and  geodetic  co-ordination,  and  the  army  musters  about  150,000  men.     The  total 

correspondmg  expressions  for  time,  is  dcsthied  to  re-  commerce  of  tlie  port  of  Haiphong  in  1881 

!!J^^:i"±Si,2"^,Jrt<^  fff  SS^^^^  amounted  to  2,171,428  taels.    The  principal 

sound  appear  to  justify  the  passing  by  the  considera- .  .|ij  i    '  ...           j-  •     i  j            '^  ^ 

tion  thereof  hi  the  great  mwiwireaf  unificaUon  pro-  ©sports  are  silk,  lac,  tm,  medicinal  drags,  cot- 
posed  in  the  first  resolution.  Meanwhile,  to  satisfy  at  ton,  mushrooms,  and  anise-seed  oil.  The  trade 
uie  same  time  important  scientific  considerations,  the  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The 
Conference  recommends  on  this  occasion  the  extension,  French  possessions  in  Farther  India  consist  of 
Se'°C^liZ"'.E'e''aj'Sv°iZr^^^^"5  the8ixp^ncesofUwerOochiB.China,.ceded 
rant,  at  least  for  the  great  numerical  calculations  for  ^^  i?  ranee  in  1862  and  1867,  ana  contammg  1,- 
which  it  presents  incontesuble  advantages,  even  if  it  597,018  inhabitants  in  1880. 
be  desired  to  preserve  the  sexagesimal  division  for  HIstoricai  Eeftew.— -The  political  and  military 
®  nf^^°°"^  °'P*'  navigation,  efe.  po^er  ^f  France  in  Farther  India  dates  from 
^^'^e^'l^S^Z^S^  Wore  the  Revolution  A  French  force  landed 
by  the  middle  of  the  pillars  of  the  meridian  instru-  "^  1  <89,  by  the  aid  of  which,  after  a  ten  years' 
ment  of  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  because  this  war,  Nguyen  Anh,  or  Giacong,  establish ea  him- 
meridian  fulfills,  as  point  of  departure  of  longitudes,  self  upon  tlie  throne.  This  Emperor  did  not 
aU  the  conations  required  by  science,  ^d  because,  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  China,  of  which 
being  already  the  most  extensively  used,  it  offers  «^"'"*'"»^»-6,'°  i«w  jux.,ri»iui,j  w  >;''*7!^  *r.  aX^, 
better  prospeoto  of  being  generally  adopted.  The  '^"^  centuries  before  Anam,  with  Cochm-Chi- 
longitude  should  be  reckoned  tVom  the  meridian  of  na  and  Tonquin,  had  formed  an  integral  part. 
Greenwich,  in  the  sole  direction  of  from  west  to  east.  His  son  and  successor  paid  homage  to  the 

This  Conference  recoffnizM  the  utility  for  certain  Emperor  of  China  in  order  to  escape  through 

wanto  of  science,  and  for  the  Ber\'ice  of  important  i»!„  Z^^^a.^,^^^  i.i>«.  *„*^i««a  ^#  ♦>»«.  V«;««i^«-.-. 

lines  of  communicition,  adopting  a  universal  hour,  to  ^*?  protection  the  tutelage  of  the  missionary 

be  used  together  with  the  local  or  national  time,  which  Pnests,   who   were   the  officions   vehicles  of 

will  necessarily  continue  to  be  used  in  ordinary  life.  French  domination.    In  1825  he  refused  to  re- 

This  Conference  recommends,  as  the  point  of  de-  ceive  a  French  embassy.    Touquin,  which  was 

witii  the  instant  ofmidnightorwith  the  beginning  of  chafed  under  the  foreign  rale,  welcomed  the 

the  civil  day,  under  the  meridian  situated  at  12  hours  missionaries  because  they  were  obnoxious  to 

or  180*  from  Greenwich,  the  universal  hours  to  be  the  Emperor.    This  was  the  occasion  of  a  long 

counted  from  aero  to  24.            ^       ..  .    .      _^  «nd  cruel  persecution  of  the  missionaries  by 

It  LH  desirable  that  those  oonntnos  which,  m  order  ^i,^    At»«.«u«   ^^^\.^^*i^t,      ti»^  i>r^— ^»«   ^^itr 

to  adhere  to  the  unification  of  longitudci  and  of  ^^^  Anamite  authorities,    pe  horrors  only 

hours,  have  to  change  their  meridian,  should  intro-  ceased  upon  the  deatn  of  the  tyrant  m  1841. 

dace  the  new  system  of  longitudes  as  early  as  poasi-  His  successor,  Thieutri,  was  disposed  to  repeat 
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tbe  crimes  of  his  father,  bat  took  warning  from  Tadac,  instead  of  carrying  ont  bis  part  of  the 
the  saocesses  of  English  arms  in  the  o]nam  war.  compact,  embraced  the  ancient  feudatory  reta- 
in 1847  Oommodore  Lapierre  arrived  in  Tn-  tion  to  Ohina,  which  the  Peking  Government 
ron  with  two  war-vessels,  to  demand  the  re-  now  hastened  to  reassert,  in  order  to  escape 
ligioos  freedom  from  the  Anamite  monaroli  tbe  French  protectorate.  The  French  Govern- 
which  the  Emperor  of  China  had  recently  ment  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  treaty, 
granted  by  treaty.  Tbe  French  commander  bat  postponed  tbe  matter  year  after  year,  nn- 
was  warned  during  tbe  negotiations  of  an  in-  til  the  events  in  Egypt  and  the  new  impulses  to 
tended  massacre,  and  prepared  for  combat,  external  activity  sparred  them  to  action. 
Anamite  armed  craft  collected  in  tbe  harbor,  Tbe  absorption  of  Anam  and  Tonqnin  would 
and,  when  they  did  not  depart  upon  Lapierre's  open  the  gates  of  China  under  as  favorable  con- 
warning,  be  opened  fire  and  annihilated  tbe  ditions  as  were  enjoyed  by  English  merchants  in 
whole  fleet.  A  few  months  later  Thieutri^s  Hong-Kong  and  Canton.  The  Alpine  province 
son  succeeded  him,  under  tbe  name  of  Tuduo.  of  Yunnan,  inhabited  by  Chinese  M^anmie- 
On  tbe  pretext  that  the  Christian  priests  in-  dans  and  aboriginal  Mino-tses,  is  bound  by  very 
triffued  with  one  of  the  imperial  princes,  be  loose  political  ties  to  the  CelestUl  Empire, 
ordered  his  officers  to  throw  into  the  water  They  held  out  many  years  against  the  Peking 
every  missionary  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Government  before  their  rebellion  was  sup- 
In  1851  and  1852  many  were  executed.  After  pressed  in  1872.  It  was  this  rebellion  which 
the  termination  of  tbe  Crimean  War,  another  suggested  to  the  Indian  Government,  to  which 
French  vessel  of  war  brought  a  written  mes-  tbe  rebels  appealed  for  assistance,  the  possibU- 
sage,  which  tbe  Emperor  refused  to  receive,  ity  of  reopening  the  great  commercial  route  of 
The.commander  thereupon  bombarded  the  port  antiquity  through  Burmah  to  the  mouth  of  the 
and  landed  troops.  Yet  after  long  procrasti-  Irrawaddy.  The  British  home  authorities,  re- 
nation  the  French  force  sailed  away  without  luctant  to  give  any  encouragement  to  tbe  rebel 
obtaining  any  definite  terms.  This  embold-  King,  Suleiman,  recalled  the  expedition  of  Mi^j. 
ened  Tuduc  to  persist  in  his  perdecntions.  Sladen.  Tbe  second  expedition,  in  1874,  was 
One  of  the  missionaries^  Bishop  PeUerin,  at  driven  back  by  the  Cninese,  after  tbe  in- 
last  moved  Napoleon  III  to  dispatch  another  terpreter  Margary  had  first  been  murdered, 
expedition,  which,  under  the  command  of  Ad-  Tbe  route  has  only  recently  been  explored  by 
miral  Rigault  de  Geoouilly,  arrived  at  Turon  Mr.  Colqubomu  The  rebellion  of  Suleiman 
in  August,  1858.  Tbe  French  took  the  town  first  put,  likewise,  tbe  Red  river  route  into  the 
by  assault,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  it,  but  by  minds  of  the  French,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
the  unwholesome  climate  tbe  force  was  soon  the  last  war  in  Tonquin.  The  French  mer- 
so  reduced  that  it  could  not  hold  the  place,  chant  Dupuis  was  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
The  troops  therefore  re-embarked,  and  in  the  emor  of  Yunnan  to  explore  the  Red  river 
beginning  of  1859  took  Saigon,  in  Cambodia,  with  reference  to  transporting  materials  of 
by  storm.  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  was  war  into  the  disturbed  province.  The  Ton- 
replaced  by  Admiral  Page.  While  the  latter  quin  authorities  forbade  the  transport  of  arms 
was  planning  operations  against  Turon  and  and  ammunition,  Dupuis  appealed  to  his  gov- 
Hu6,  the  former  commander  convinced  Napo-  emment  to  punish  the  Tonquinese,  and  gallant 
leon  of  tbe  importance  of  Saigon  and  its  ois-  young  French  officers  were  eager  for  the  ad- 
trict.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  follow-  venture.  With  an  incredibly  small  force  they 
ing  years  the  French  continued  the  conquest  of  stormed  citadels,  routed  annies  of  the  worth- 
Cambodia,  fortified  and  garrisoned  Saigon,  and  less  Anamese  troops,  and  occupied  tbe  whole 
repelled  the  Anamites  several  times.  On  June  country,  meeting  with  no  formidable  resistance 
5,  1862,  Tuduc  was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  until  they  encountered  the  Black  Flags, 
which  reduced  his  sovereign  rights,  and  ac-  The  inaccessible  reg^ions  in  tbe  interior  of 
cepted  French  protection.  He  would  not  have  China  were  tbe  objective  point  of  the  aggres- 
submitted  to  such  terms  if  the  Tonquinese  had  sive  policy  in  Burmah  of  the  late  British  Gov- 
not  broken  out  in  rebellion  at  that  time.  The  emment.  The  Red  river  has  every  advantage 
leader  of  the  rebel  army  was  Pedro  Phuong,  a  over  the  overland  commercial  route  from  Brit- 
descendant  of  an  ancient  dynastic  &mlly  and  a  ish  Burmah.  It  is  an  uninterrupted  water 
xealous  Catholic.  The  French  availed  them-  route;  the  dis^tanoe  from  tbe  ocean  ia  much 
selves  of  the  difficulties  between  Anam  and  shorter ;  and  it  passes  through  a  country  capa- 
Tonquin  to  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  Tu-  ble  of  a  high  material  development 
due  until,  in  1874,  after  the  campaign  of  1878,  Coatreviny  with  Cliliuu — ^The  treaty  was  con- 
in  which  Francois  Gamier  lost  his  life,  they  eluded  at  Saigon,  March  15,  1874,  between 
extorted  from  him  a  treaty  which  reduced  him  France  and  Tuduc.  The  text  was  oommunl- 
to  vassalage.  It  admitted  the  French  to  three  cated  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  March 
ports  of  Anam,  with  the  right  of  maintaining  25,  1875.  A  protest  was  immediately  (June 
a  garrison,  required  the  King  of  Anam  to  con-  10th)  returned  by  China,  which  declared  that 
form  his  foreign  policy  to  the  wishes  of  France,  it  refused  to  recognize  the  treaty.  In  1880 
and  promised  him  assistance  in  preserving  or-  the  Marquis  Tseng  interrogated  M.  de  Freyci- 
der,  suppressing  piracy,  and  defending  his  land  net  with  reference  to  a  ramored  French  ex- 
ajainst  foreign  attacks.  pedition  to  Tonquin,  and  was  assured  that  no 
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expedition  was  contemplated,  bnt  that  France  tation  which  bad  been  pnt  npon  his  words, 
was  considering  the  question  of  upholding  the  coached  in  the  following  terms :  *^  I  confined 
treaty  of  Saigon.  Subsequently,  upon  the  cir-  myself  to  saying  that  the  French  Government 
culation  of  ^esh  rumors,  the  Chinese  repre-  had  given  orders  for  carrying  out  the  treaty 
sentative  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  of  1874.  I  added  that  the  consequences  of 
succeeding  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  the  influence  I  intended  to  exercise  concerned 
St.  Hillaire,  asking  whether  the  intentions  of  only  the  signatories  of  the  treaty,  and  ^at 
the  French  Government  had  undergone  any  consequently  we  had  no  explanation  to  give  to 
change  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Ton-  the  Chinese  Government."  In  his  reply,  dated 
quin,  '^  whose  prince  has  hitherto  received  June  14,  1882,  the  Marquis  Tseng  protested 
investiture  as  a  vassal  from  the  Emperor  of  against  this  position  in  the  following  language: 
China.^'  The  reply,  of  the  date  of  Sept  27,  ^^  If  a  suzerainty  of  centuries  over  Touquin,  a 
1880,  declared  the  intention  of  France  to  con-  contiguons  frontier  for  thousands  of  2is,  a  nu- 
form  to  the  treaty  of  1874,  which  '^  guaranteed  merous  colony  settled  in  the  country,  commer- 
the  kingdom  of  Anam  its  entire  independ-  cial  interests  whose  extent  yields  to  those  of 
ence  of  all  the  powers,*'  and  "placed  all  the  no  other  country,  and  the  navigation  of  a  river 
European  interests  in  Anam  under  the  pro-  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  southwest  of  China 
tection  of  France."  The  Marquis  Tseng  wrote,  — if,  I  say,  all  these  titles  put  together,  do 
under  the  date  of  Sept  24,  1881,  that  the  Pe-  not  give  the  Imperial  Goyemment  a  right  of 
king  Government  does  not  recognize  the  treaty  being  interested  in  what  happens  in  Tonquin,  I 
of  1874,  or  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Anam  should  be  glad  to  know  what  could  confer  such 
to  change  by  liis  sole  act  China^s  "  nnquestion-  a  right."  This  remained  unanswered,  and  for 
able  rights  of  suzerainty."  M.  Gambetta,  who  many  months  there  was  little  intercourse  with 
succeeded  in  the  ministry,  sent  the  reply,  Jan.  the  European  representative  of  China. 
1,  1882.  He  described  Anam  as  an  "  em-  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  opened  at  Pe- 
pu*e."  "I  can  not,"  he  wrote,  *' allow  you  to  king,  and  in  November,  1882,  M.  Bourse,  the 
protest  against  the  treaty  of  1874.  That  treaty  French  minister,  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  ar- 
was  duly  notified,  and  in  its  reply  of  June  rangement  which,  however,  was  rejected  by 
10,  1875,  your  Government  made  no  protest,  the  French  Government.  On  May  16,  1883, 
Anam  was  mentioned  solely  as  formerly  a  M.  Bourse  was  recalled  to  France,  and  M. 
tributary  of  China,  which  is  merely  of  histori-  Tricon,  embassador  to  Japan,  was  sent  on  a 
cal  interest."  On  this  plea  the  French  minis-  special  mission  to  China,  and  entered  into  ne- 
ter  refused  to  agree  to  a  protest  against  a  gotiations  with  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
treaty  '*  the  time  for  carrying  out  which  has  who  was  proceeding  to  take  command  of  the 
arrived,"  but  declared  that  "  the  Government  Chinese  troops  in  the  four  southern  provinces, 
of  France  cherishes  no  designs  which  can  On  July  4th  M.  Tricon  announced  that  any 
harm  Chinese  interests."  The  Marquis  re-  aid  given  by  China  to  Anam  would  involve  a 
plied  on  Feb.  12,  1882,  after  M.  Gambetta  casus  heUi.  The  Chinese  Government  disa- 
nad  given  place  in  the  Foreign  Qffice  to  M.  vowed  any  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  Chi- 
de Freycinet,  correcting  the  allusion  to  the  nese  sulyects  in  Anam. 
colony  of  Cochin-China,  and  denying  the  con-  About  this  time  the  scene  of  negotiations 
struction  put  upon  the  Chinese  protest  of  June  was  again  transferred  to  Europe.  On  Aug. 
10,  1875,  to  the  treaty  of  Saigon.  The  terms  18, 1888,  the  Marquis  Tseng  declared  the  bases 
used  by  Prince  Kung  in  that  reply,  he  assert-  on  which  China  was  willing  to  treat,  which 
ed,  far  from  referring  to  the  tributary  position  were  the  preservation  of  Chinese  suzerainty 
of  Anam  as  merely  a  question  of  historical  and  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin  by  France,  on 
interest,  "signify  that  Anam  has  been,  and  the  one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  the  Red 
still  is,  a  country  tributary  to  China,  whose  river  to  commerce  on  the  other.  M.  Challe- 
constant  acts  of  submission  still  make  it  a  vas-  mel-Lacour,  in  reply,  August  27th,  denied  the 
sal  state.  *  If  Prince  Kung  did  not  discuss  the  suzerainty,  and  declared  that  the  affairs  of  Ton- 
articles  of  the  treaty,*  he  explains,  4t  was  be-  quin  must  be  settled  with  Anam  alone.  A 
cause  he  refuses  to  recognize  it ;  for  the  Chi-  new  situation  was  now  created  by  the  French 
nese  Government  protested  against  the  treaty  military  successes,  the  change  of  rulers  in 
of  1874  as  soon  as  it  was  submitted  to  it' "  Anam,  and  the  treaty  concluded  at  Hu6,  Au- 
In  April,  1882,  when  rumors  of  the  capture  gust  25th.  The  Chinese  diplomats  protested 
of  Hanoi  reached  the  Chinese  embassador,  that  there  could  be  no  king  in  Anam  withont 
he  sought  explanations  from  M.  de  Freycinet,  investiture  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  that 
who  assured  him  that  the  affair  was  of  no  im-  the  treaty  therefore  pr>sse8sed  no  force  or  va- 
portance,  and  that  what  had  been  done  was  lidity.  Thence  ensued  a  month's  negotiations 
without  the  sanction  of  the  French  Govern-  between  the  Marquis  Tseng  and  MM.  Jules 
ment  This  explanation  was  forwarded  to  the  Ferry  and  Challemel-Lacour,  in  which  Lord 
Peking  Government,  and  on  May  6,  1882,  the  Granville  unofiicially  played  the  part  of  medi- 
Marquis  Tseng  informed  the  French  minister  ator.  On  September  16th  propositions  were 
that  he  had  tranquillized  the  court  at  Peking,  submitted  by  the  French  Government,  agree- 
On  the  81st  of  May  he  received  from  M.  de  ing  to  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  and 
Freycinet  a  dispatch  correcting  the  interpre-  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  town  of  Man 
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Hao,  in  Tannan,  to  foreign  commeroe.    The  Soon  after  Wataong  died,  and  his  followera 

answ^er  of  the  Chineae  Government,  Ootober  divided  into  two  bands.    The  main  bodj  of 

16th,  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  France  was  de-  the  original  Taeping  rebels  were  disposed  to 

termined  to  disregard  the  suzerainty  of  Ohina  settle  down  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to  make 

and  the  integrity  of  Anam,  it  would  accept  a  their  submission  to  the  Chinese  and  Anamese 

neutral  zone  between  the  southern  frontier  of  authorities.    They  adopted  the  yellow  flag  for 

Tonquin  and  the  20th  degree  of  latitude,  and  their  ensign,  and  chose  for  their  chief  Hwang 

make  Kuang  Ho  Khuang,  opposite  Sontay,  a  Tseng  In,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Chi- 

treaty  port.    By  this  arrangement  China  would  nese  territorial  army  of  Ewangsi.  The  smaller 

acouire  possession  of  the  delta  of  the  Songooi  band,  which  retained  the  black  flag,  was  com- 

and  the  control  of  the  route  to  Yunnan,  aban-  posed  of  criminals  and  desperate  characters 

doning  the  other  less  valuable  portions  of  the  who  had  Joined  the  band  of  Watsong  in  the 

kingdom  to  be  annexed  to  French  Cochin-  hope  of  plunder  or  to  escape  from  justice,  and 

China.    The  Chinese  Gk>vernment  offered  to  their  new  leader  was  formerly  the  most  famous 

suppress  piracy,  subdue  the  Black  Flags,  and  brigand  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi.     The 

keep  the  Songcoi  river  open  for  commerce.  principal  settlement  of  the  Black  Ilags  is  at 

M.  Jules  Ferry,  on  Nov.  22,  1888,  declared  Laokai,  on  Red  river;  that  of  the  Yellow 
that  France  was  inclined  to  respect  the  tradi-  Flags  at  Hagiang,  farther  in  the  interior  and 
tional  bond  between  Anam  ana  China,  so  far  east  of  thatplace.  The  Anamese  subsidized 
as  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the  French  pro*  the  Yellow  Flags,  partlyto  act  as  a  check  upon 
tectorate.  He  announced  that  it  was  neces-  the  troublesome  Black  Flags,  and  were  glad  to 
sary  to  occupy  certain  new  positions  in  Ton-  avail  themselves  of  both  in  titieir  conflicts  with 
qnin.  In  a  communication,  dated  November  the  French.  It  was  through  a  want  of  pre- 
24th,  the  Marquis  expressed  regret  that  the  caution  against  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
French  contemplated  the  occupation  of  Hanoi,  Black  Flags  that  Gamier  lost  his  life  in  1878, 
Sontay,  and  Bacninb,  which  did  not  accord  and  through  a  repetition  of  the  same  blunder 
with  the  declarations  of  former  ministers,  who  Rividre  suffered  defeat  and  death  in  1888. 
spoke  only  of  a  protectorate.  M.  Ferry  re-  Both  the  Black  and  Yellow  Flags  have  greatly 
plied,  November  80th,  that  the  object  was  to  increased  in  number  since  they  were  expeUed 
secure  the  protectorate,  and  added :  *^  The  from  Chinese  territory,  the  former  numbering 
plan  of  our  military  campaign  in  Tonquin  has  in  1888  probably  not  fewer  than  6,000  war- 
nut  been  changed,  and  can  not  be  changed,  riors,  ana  the  latter  perhaps  twice  as  many. 
The  responsibility  for  a  conflict  would  rest  Flraach  Military  ExfMOm, — Capt.  Riviere,  a 
upon  China."  naval  officer,  obtained  command  of,the  expedi- 

The  Mad[  Hagib — ^More  formidable  than  the  tion  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
Anamese  army  were  the  irregular  soldiers  treaty  of  1874,  and  embarked  in  Ootober,  1881. 
known  aa  the  Black  and  the  Yellow  Flags.  The  changes  in  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  which  was 
These  troops  were  not  Anamese,  but  Chinese,  directed  successively  by  St.  Hillaire,  Gambetta, 
and  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  they  were  Freycinet,  Duolere,andChallemel-Laoour,  were 
augmented  by  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  the  cause  of  Oapt.  Rividre  being  left  with  his 
Chinese  provinces.  They  are  survivors  of  the  small  force  in  Tonquin  without  support  or  in- 
valorous  Taeping  rebels  who  held  the  military  structions,  to  act  at  his  own  discretion.  The 
power  of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  bay  for  many  worthless  Anamite  militia  offered  no  formida- 
years.  In  1866  the  rebels,  who  had  retired  ble  resistance  to  his  insigniflcuit  band  of  ma- 
before  the  Chinese  troops  into  the  province  of  rines.  He  ascended  to  Hanoi,  and  took  the 
Ewangsi,  were  flnally  driven  across  the  border  citadel  by  assault,  the  Anamite  garrison  being 
into  Tonquin,  and  found  a  secure  retreat  in  driven  out  at  the  first  onset,  in  May,  1882. 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  river  Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  following 
valley.  This  band  of  exiles,  numbering  about  spring,  when  the  Government  at  home  began 
6,000,  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  to  consider  a  forward  movement,  and  the  bos- 
families.  Their  cnief  was  Watsong,  one  of  tile  natives  showed  signs  of  activity.  There 
Taeping  Wang's  principal  lieutenants,  and  many  was  no  declaration  of  war  against  Anam,  nor 
of  them  continued  the  freebooting  practices  any  expressed  intention  of  effecting  political 
into  which  the  rebellion  degenerated  in  its  lat-  changes.  The  declared  object  of  the  expedi- 
ter period.  They  offered  no  further  hostility  tion  was  to  clear  the  Red  river  of  the  Black- 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  but  rather  became  Flag  pirates,  and  keep  it  open  for  European 
the  supporters  and  instruments  of  Chinese  commerce.  A  desultory  warfare  was  carried 
policy  and  influence  in  Anam.  The  Anam-  on  with  the  natives.  The  Black  Flags  were 
ese  troops  were  sent  against  them  several  times,  re-enforced  by  Anamites  and  by  volunteers 
but  were  invariably  defeated.  In  1868  they  from  China,  who  united  to  harass  and  compel 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  right  the  retreat  of  the  hated  foreigners.  Yet,  dur- 
bank  of  the  Red  river  above  the  capital.  With  ing  this  time,  the  official  assumption  was  that 
the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  Viceroy  of  Can-  the  French  had  to  do  simply  with  pirates,  and 
ton,  or  Governor-General  of  the  two  Kwang,  were  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of 
they  were  finally  expelled  from  the  low  country  Anam.  After  many  vacillations,  in  May,  1888, 
and  confined  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  the  French  Government  decided  to  send  a  mill- 
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tary  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  which  wonld  of  a  French  force  before  Hanoi,  and  of  the 

be  Bullicient  to  snbjugate  the  country,  and  death  of  the  commander, 
annoonced  to  China  and  Europe  its  inten-        A  heavy  cannonade  from  the  Anamite  gnns 

tion  practically  to  annex  the  province  of  Ton-  annoyed  the  French  troops  for  several  days. 

qnin.  The  Black  Flags  became  bolder  and  more  dan- 

OmpalgB  of  188S* — ^About  the  same  time  the  geroas,  and  their  commander  sent  a  challenge 

fresh  activity  of  the  hostile  Anamites  drove  in  extravagant  language,  of  the  kind  which  in 

Oommandant  Riviere  to  resume  offensive  op-  usual  in  Chinese  warifisre,  threatening  to  kill 

erations.    He  had  in  vain  appealed  to  the  Gov-  the  French  commandant  with  his  own  hands, 

emment  for  re-enforcements.     The  moment  On  May  19th  Commandant  Riviere  called  out 

was  now  favorable,  and  his  fresh  action  was  his  troops  for  a  sortie  in  force.    Commandant 

an  incitement  to  French  politicians  to  take  up  Berthe  de  Vilers  led  the  column,  consistingof 

the  mooted  scheme  of  the  acquisition  of  Ton-  400  men,  with  sailors  to  draw  the  guns.     The 

quin.    M.  de  Eergaradeo  was  sent  to  Anam  Anamites  fell  back  as  they  took  up  a  position 

as  the  bearer  of  an  ultimatum  of  the  French  in  the  open  and  advanced  with  confidence, 

Gk>vemment  to  the  King  Tuduc,  whereby  he  until  they  reached  the  spot  where  Francois 

would  virtually  resign  the  government  of  his  Oamier  fell.    Here  they  were  brought  up  short 

country  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  ao-  by  a  stockade  concealed  by  bushes,  in  which  a 

cept  the  position  of  a  mediatized  Indian  prince,  strong  force  of  Black  Flags  were  waiting  for 

The  Assembly  was  asked  for  a  vote  of  5,800,-  them.    A  heavy  fusillade  was  opened  upon  the 

000  francs  to  enforce  these  demands.  French  column,  and  before  a  shot  was  fired  in 

The  French  commander  feared  that  the  com-  reply  80  soldiers  fell  dead  or  wounded.  Com- 
munications between  Hanoi  and  the  sea  would  mandant  Rividre  attempted  to  bring  up  his 
be  cut  off  by  the  entrance  into  southern  Ton-  artillery,  and,  while  he  and  Cadet  Moulin  were 
qnin  of  the  bands  on  the  Bodd,  or  chief  arm  of  assisting  the  sailors  with  the  cannon,  they  were 
tne  Red  river,  and  their  occupation  of  the  both  killed.  Commandant  de  Vilers  was  mor- 
country  in  combination  with  forces  from  tally  wounded,  and  two  other  officers  were 
Anam.  Commandant  Rividre  therefore  deter-  killed.  The  soldiers  retreated  precipitately, 
mined  to  occupy  the  fortress  of  Namdinh,  the  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Saigon,  Chef- 
most  important  point  in  the  Bod6  region,  com-  de-BataiUon  Chevalier  was  sent  with  600  regu- 
manding  the  river.  The  city  is  the  capital  of  lar  troops  and  two  gunboats, 
a  rich  province,  and  was  one  of  the  centers  of  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  disaster.  May 
the  hostile  Anamite  and  Mandarin  sentiment  26th,  the  Chamber,  which  had  been  wrangling 
He  requested  the  governor  several  times  to  over  the  appointment  of  a  civil  commissioner, 
pull  down  his  flag  and  admit  a  French  garri-  at  once  passed  the  bill  for  the  expedition, 
son,  but  was  answered :  '^  Why  have  you  come  Transports  were  dispatched  under  the  oom- 
here  ?  If  you  want  to  fight,  let  us  fight ;  oth-  mand  of  Admiral  Courbet,  followed  by  others, 
erwise  stay  away."  On  March  27th  Rivldre  until  in  July  7,000  troops  were  landed  in  Ton- 
embarked,  in  seven  small  steamers  and  gun-  quin,  4,000  of  whom  were  sent  up  to  HanoL 
boats,  a  force  of  800  men  to  attack  Namdinh,  Admiral  Courbet  commanded  the  sesrforces, 
which  was  captured  after  a  bombardment  of  Gen.  Bouet  the  land  troops,  and  Dr.  Hannand 
several  hours.  The  same  day  the  Anamites,  was  appointed  civil  commissioner, 
in  the  absence  of  the  commander  and  a  large  This  triumvirate,  in  communication  with  the 
part  of  the  garrison,  assailed  the  citadel  at  Ha-  authorities  at  home,  planned  an  extensive  oam- 
noi.  Commandant  Rividre  telegraphed  home  paign.  The  French  troops  proceeded  at  once 
for  2,000  more  troops.  to  toke  possession  of  the  delta  of  the  Red  riv- 

On  May  15th  the  vote  of  credit  for  the  Ton-  er.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  city  of 
quin  expedition  came  up  in  the  French  Cham-  Hanoi,  and  the  two  arms  of  the  river  constitute 
her  and  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  M.  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  princi- 
Challemel-Lacour,  in  defending  the  project,  pal  points.  They  already  had  possession  of  Nam- 
characterized  the  objections  of  China  as  purely  dinh  on  the  southern  arm.  They  next  occupied 
platonic,  since  it  was  not  a  military  nation,  without  difficulty  the  seaport  of  Haiphong,  at 
There  would  be  no  conquest  of  Tonquin,  be-  the  mouth  of  the  northern  arm.  Between  the 
cause  the  King  of  Anam  had  no  fighting  latter  and  the  main  position  of  the  French  at 
troops,  but  merely  a  military  demonstration.  Hanoi  the  fortress  of  Haiziuong  remained  in 
The  expeditionary  corps  would  occupy  certain  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  the  country.  On 
points  in  Tonquin  until  Tuduc  showed  a  will-  August  18th,  Col.  Brionval  marched  on  this  po- 
ingness  to  renew  and  revise  the  treaty  in  the  sition,  and  captured  it  without  loss.  About  the 
desired  sense.  The  collection  of  customs  dur-  same  date,  Qen.  Bouet,  the  chief  in  oonmiand, 
ing  the  occupation  would  pay  all  the  costs  of  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  city  of 
the  expedition.  He  represented  that  the  Ton-  Sontay,  on  the  Red  river,  twenty  miles  above 
qnine9e  were  weary  of  the  yoke  of  Anam  and  Hanoi.  While  this  operation  was  being  carried 
would  welcome  the  French  as  deliverers.  Im-  out  from  Hanoi,  Admiral  Courbet  was  expecte<1 
mediately  after  the  Chamber  determined  to  to  gain  possession  of  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
prosecute  the  operations  for  the  enforcement  the  Hu6  river,  with  a  squadron  and  a  division 
of  the  treaty,  news  came  of  the  annihilation  of  land-troops,  and  then  advance  upon  Hu6. 
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Gen.  Bonet  set  oat  from  Hanoi  on  the  even-  The  continued  rising  of  the  waters  necessitated 
ing  of  Aogost  14th,  with  a  force  of  2,000  men  the  abandonment  of  the  oaptared  town  and  a 
and  six  gnns,  advancing  in  three  colamns,  one  of  cessation  of  operations  for  some  weeks, 
which,  commanded  bj  Col.  RevUlon,  followed  On  the  Hn6  River,  in  the  center  of  Anam, 
the  river,  with  the  intention  of  storming  or  the  invaders  met  with  better  success.  The 
flanking  the  works  along  the  bank.  Five  gnu-  forts  at  the  month  of  the  river  were  bombard- 
boats  ascended  the  river  to  support  the  troops,  ed  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  August.  A 
'The  first  intrenchments,  not  four  miles  from  landing  could  not  be  made  on  the  north  bank 
Hanoi,  were  vacated  after  a  few  shells  had  been  on  the  10th,  but  on  the  following  day  it  was 
sent  into  them  from  the  gunboats.  A  second  successfully  accomplished,  in  spite  of  an  ener- 
fortified  position  was  speedily  deserted  by  the  getio  defense  by  the  Anamites  from  behind 
Anamites.  The  third  was  the  town  of  Phou-  the  dunes.  The  fortifications  on  the  southern 
hai,  palisaded  with  stout  bamboo  stakes.  After  bank  were  occupied  without  fighting  on  August 
pouring  in  a  hot  fire  of  shells  from  the  vessels,  21st.  Steamers  took  part  in  the  bombardment, 
Revillon'S  infantry  advanced  to  the  assault,  but  and  delivered  their  fire  to  good  effect.  The 
met  with  such  vigorous  resistance  that  they  landing  force  consisted  of  sailors  from  the  first 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  gunboats  shelled  three  vessels,  two  companies  of  marines,  one 
the  place  again  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  a  of  native  riflemen,  two  batteries  of  native  ar- 
second  attack  was  repelled.  A  third  was  not  tillery-men,  and  100  coolies — in  all  1,050  men, 
more  sucoessf al,  and  Revillon  prepared  for  a  with  15  guns.  The  French  lost  but  a  few 
final  effort  at  the  break  of  day.  wounded,  but  their  shells  caused  severe  losses 

The  middle  column,  under  OoL  Coronat,  had  on  the  other  side,  the  Anamite  dead  number- 
by  this  time  advanced  without  meeting  with  ing  over  600. 

any  resistance,  to  the  village  of  Yenoi,  where  The  fortress  of  Haiziuong  was  captured  An 
it  awaited  the  issue  of  the  detour  undertaken  gust  19th,  by  a  sudden  assault  which  was 
by  the  column  on  the  left,  commanded  by  OoL  so  well  conducted  that  the  Anamites  had  no 
Thier.  The  latter  sent  out  a  detachment  to  time  to  spike  their  guns,  and  fled  in  disorder 
reconnoitre,  which  found  the  road  a  little  dia-  into  the  interior.  This  town  is  the  capital  of 
tance  ahead  closed  by  intrenchments  and  stock-  a  province,  and  has  a  population  of  30,000.  It 
ades.  The  road,  leading  through  bogs  and  was  strongly  fortified  with  palisades,  after  the 
overflowed  fields,  was  so  narrow  that  the  guns  Anamite  manner,  and  occupies  a  command- 
could  not  deploy  properly,  and  the  horses  and  ing  site  on  the  Taibigne  arm  of  Red  river, 
wheels  stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  The  column  After  the  capture  of  the  fortifications  at  the 
advanced  to  the  point  where  the  road  was  mouth  of  the  Hu6  a  truce  was  made,  and  Dr. 
-blocked  by  fortifications,  which  was  at  the  Harmand,  the  civil  commissioner,  with  M.  de 
village  of  Y ong,  beyond  the  spot  where,  on  the  Champeauz,  the  deputy  of  the  Governor  of 
same  narrow  road,  Rividre  had  lost  his  life.  Oochin-Ohina,  went  to  Hu6  in  the  Bayard, 
The  cannon  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  a  thou-  escorted  by  two  small  steamers,  with  a  guard 
aand  paces  from  the  village.  The  artillery  of  90  marines,  to  negotiate  for  peace.  I^-en- 
fire  was  not  answered ;  but  when  the  troops  forcements  were  sent  from  France  to  hold  the 
approached  the  fortifications  they  were  met  positions,  and  a  blockade  was  declared, 
with  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  which  drove  Hie  Treaty  of  Hi& — ^King  Tuduc,  the  deter- 
them  back.  When  the  Anamites  saw  the  mined  enemy  of  the  French,  had  died  in  July, 
French  in  retreat,  they  sallied  in  force  and  and  was  succeeded  by  Vian  Lau,  also  an  ad» 
strove  to  flank  the  retiring  column  on  the  left,  lierent  of  the  war  policy.  But  on  the  capture 
where  were  the  Oochin-Ohina  auxiliaries  and  of  the  Hu6  forts  the  new  King  and  his  court 
Yellow  Flags,  who  had  now  joined  the  French,  fled  in  consternation  into  the  interior,  leaving 
The  situation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  was  the  throne  vacant.  His  rival,  Hiep  Hoa,  or 
at  times  exceedingly  criticaL  The  Anamites  Hiephma,  the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  who 
and  Black  Flags  followed  the  French  a  lonff  was  amenable  to  French  influences,  now  as- 
distance,  though  the  latter  several  times  turned  sumed  the  supreme  power,  and  at  once  sent  a 
front  and  poured  volleys  into  their  pursuers,  request  that  Dr.  Harmand  come  to  Hn6  to 
supported  as  well  as  was  possible  by  the  artil-  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  drawn 
lery.  Thier  reached  Hanoi  by  evening,  and  up  and  signed  August  25th.  The  articles  pro- 
the  middle  column,  after  wAiting  in  vain  for  vided  for  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity ; 
him  to  Join  it,  returned  the  following  day.  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Bin  Thuan  to 

The  assault  of  Revillon  on  the  morning  of  France;  the  recall  of  Anamite  troops  from 

the  16th  was  successful,  and  the  village  and  its  Tonquin,  and  the  transfer  of  the  command  of 

Eagoda  were  flnally  captured  after  fourteen  the  Anamite  army  to  Gen.  Bouet,  who  would 

ours  of  fighting,  with  a  total  loss  to  the  employ  the  troops,  lately  in  the  field  against 

French  of  8  ofiioers  and  14  men  killed  and  the  French,  to  expel  the  Black  Flags  from 

about  50  wounded,  not  counting  the  80  dead  Tonquin;  the  confirmation  of  the  French  pro- 

and  the  wounded  among  the  native  auxiliaries,  tectorate,  established  by  the  treaty  of  1874; 

The  entire  French  force,  with  the  exception  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Quinhon,  Tnron, 

of  a  small  garrison  in  the  pagoda  of  the  capt-  and  Qnangai  to  commerce.    The  treaty  stipu- 

ored  village,  was  back  in  Hanoi  by  the  17th.  lated  furthermore  that  the  French  should  have 
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control  ovor  the  Anamite  finniices  and  ens-  an<I  the  outer  works  were  carried  in  the  even- 

toms,  and  should  permanently  occupy  the  forts  ing  by  the  Algerian  troops,  together  with  the 

at  the  entrance  of  the  harbors  of  Hu6  and  infantry,  marines,  and  sailors.    The  losses  were 

Turon.    In  Tonquin  they  engaged  to  preserve  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  *^New 

order,  establish  good  government,  and  clear  York  Herald'^  to  be  nearer  1,000  than  200 

the  country  of  pirates.    Tbe  right  to  maintain  men,  as  officially  stated.    The  Chinese,  Black 

an  armed  force  there,  and  to  occupy  any  mill  •  Flag,  and  Anamite  garrison  began  to  with- 

tary  positions  that  were  deemed  necessary  for  draw,  but  kept  up  the  defense  until  the  17tby 

these  objects,  was  also  reserved.  when  the  French  entered  the  town.    The  cita- 

On  September  1st,  although  the  country  was  del  was  still  held  by  the  Black  Flags,  who' 

still  inundated,  tbe  French  advanced  within  were  expelled  after  another  fight  on  the  18th. 
twelve  miles  of  Sontay,  to  the  village  of  Pal-       This  victory  severely  crippled  the  French 

Ian,  where  thev  found  tbe  enemy  in  casemated  army,  and  the  Government  prepared  to  send 

forts,  on  which  the  gunboats  produced  no  ef-  a  much  larger  force  than  had  been  deemed 

feet.    After  three  days  of  fighting,  they  car-  necessary   before  testing  the  quality   of  tbe 

ried  tbe  works  by  storm.    Leaving  800  men  Black  Flags   and  the  Chinese  troops.     The 

with  a  gunboat  to  hold  the  position.  Gen.  movement  against  Bachninh   was  postponed 

Bouet  returned  to  Hanoi  to  await  re-enforce-  until  the  next  year.    Re-enforcements  were 

ments  before  marching  upon  Sontay.     The  sent  which  raised  the  strength  of  the  French 

Black  Flags  about  this  time  became  more  ag-  army  to  about  25,000  men,  besides  5,000  or 

gressive,  interrupting  traffic  on  the  Songcoi,  6,000  Cochin-Chinese  auxiliaries.     The  cost 

and  occupying  posts  within  5  miles  of  Hanoi,  of  tbe  new  expedition,  with  the  amount  al- 

Differences  between  Dr.  Harmand  and  Gen.  ready  expended,  was  about  48,000,000  franca. 

Bouet,  who  by  the  terms  of  his  instructions  Additional  credits  to  cover  this  were  Toted 

was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  the  civil  in  December.     Gen.  Millot  was  selected  to 

commissioner,  led  to  the  recall  of  the  military  take  command  of  all  the  forces.    The  auestion 

commander.    Admiral  Courbet  took  command  of  occupying  the  islands  of  Formosa,  Hainan, 

of  the  armed  forces,  and  In  the  middle  of  and  the  Chusan  group,  and  exacting  a  heavy 

October  Dr.  Harmand's  joint  direction  in  stra-  indemnity  from  China,  was  discussed.    At  the 

tegical  matters  was  taken  away.  end  of  December  Hunghoa,  another  important 

Operations  were  then  suspended  until  Octo-  point,  was  captured.  In  the  be^nning^  of 
her.  The  citadel  of  Ninhbinh  was  occupied  with-  December  there  was  another  change  of  rulers 
out  opposition  by  Col.  Badeus  on  October  18th,  in  Anam.  The  King  Hiephma  was  poisoned 
and  Pbunor,  near  the  coast,  on  the  2l8t.  Tbe  by  his  subjects  for  his  submissivenesa  to  the 
pending  negotiations  with  China  were  a  cause  French.  His  successor  was  Hiephoa,  a  youth . 
of  delay  in  tbe  operations.  When  the  advance  of  fifteen,  a  nephew  of  Tuduc.  The  French  * 
upon  Bacninh  was  contemplated  and  the  capture  hastened  to  reduce  the  new  King  to  a  state 
of  Sontay  about  to  be  unaertaken,  the  Marauis  of  subjection.  A  French  garrison  took  posses- 
Tseng  informed  the  French  Government  tnat  sion  of  the  citadel  of  Hu6,  while  the  French 
they  would  come  into  collision  with  the  Chinese  diplomatic  agents,  M.  Champeaux  and  M. 
regular  troops,  and  that  the  Chinese  Govern-  Tricon,  who  had  been  recalled  from  tbe  futile 
ment  was  determined  to  defend  those  points,  mission  to  Peking,  imposed  their  authority 
These  Chinese  garrisons  had  been  in  Tonquin  upon  him  without  reserve.  Although  ^ej 
since  1870  or  earlier.  They  had  been  sent  at  the  held  the  King  in  their  power,  and  had  a  lai^e 
solicitation  of  Tuduc  to  suppress  brigandage,  army  in  Tonquin  in  possession  of  every  strong 
and  had  accomplished  that  task  at  a  cost  to  the  position  in  the  delta,  yet  the  French  were  far 
Imperial  Government  of  a  million  dollars.  The  from  being  masters  of  the  country,  which 
Marquis  broke  off  all  communications  with  tbe  swarmed  with  enemies. 

French  Government  at  this  point  The  French  TDBEBCLE  BiCILLVS.  The  discovery  of  a 
minister  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the  microscopic  organism  supposed  to  hold  a  con- 
attitude  of  the  embassador  was  disavowed  by  stant  causative  relation  to  tubercle  in  the  lung 
his  Grovernment,  but  this  was  promptly  denied  marks  one  of  the  advances  in  medical  science 
in  a  dispatch  from  Peking.  The  French  min-  of  tbe  past  year.  The  bacilli  are  believed  to 
istry  asked  for  a  further  credit  of  9,000,000  be  present  in  all  cases  of  fully-developed  phthi- 
franos  to  strengthen  the  expeditionary  force,  sis,  as  well  aa  in  cases  which  are  still  in  the 
and  continue  the  operations  in  1884,  which  early  stage  and  exhibit  no  physical  signs, 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly.  They  are  not  found  in  chronic,  non-phthisical 

On  November  17th  the  garrison  at  Haimong  pulmonary  affections;  and  the  quantity  prea- 
had  to  sustain  a  severe  attack  by  Black  Flags,  ent  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  intensity 
which  was  only  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  gun-  of  the  morbid  process,  and  hence  has  no  prog- 
boat  Lynx,  that  arrived  unexpectedly.  nostic  value.    Tbe  conditions  necessary  for 

Before  the  middle   of  December  Admiral  the  generation  of  phthisis  are  found  first  in 

Courbet  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  lungs,  and,  aee- 

troops  against  Sontay,  and  fighting  began  on  ond,  in  an  hereditary  or  acquired  prediapod- 

the  14th,  the  fiotilla  assisting.     The  attack  tion  which  favors  the  occurrence  of  congeative 

upon  the  fortifications  began  at  eleven  o'clodc,  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lungs,  par- 
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tiodlarlir  at  the  top,  where  the  drcnlatioa  if  Petenbarg  TJniTereitf  &fter  the  death  of  his 
■taturailj  retarded.  The  OMiitrtence  of  these  father  in  1883,  and,  after  KraduaCion,  went  to 
two  factors  seems  to  be  essentitJ  to  the  pro-  Berlin  in  I6S8  to  stady  hiatorj,  pbilosopby, 
daotioD  of  trae  polmoDsry  phthisis.  The  treat-  and  the  classics.  Ketarning  in  two  jears  to 
ment  of  the  disease  must  regard  both  of  these  St.  Petersburg,  be  was  appointed  to  an  office 
tsotors,  and  bence  tlie  indications  are,  first,  to    in  the  Ministry  of  the  laterior.    lie  pablished 

Sromote  the  general  health,  improve  the  con-  his  first  poem,  "  The  Old  Proprietor,''  in  1841, 
ition  of  the  btood  and  of  the  vessels,  siid  and  oontinned  to  write  noetrj  nntil  1B4S,  but 
exercise  the  respiraton'  functioD,  in  order  to  attached  little  value  to  tnese  prodttctiona.  In 
prevent  stagnation  of  tiie  blood  and  Inflamma-  IMS  appeared  a  dramatic  sketch  in  prose,  and 
Uon  in  theapices  of  the  lungs;  second,  to  pre-  in  1844  hia  first  novel,  "Andrei  KolossoS," 
vent  the  access  of  bacilli,  and  to  destroy  them  which  attracted  little  attention.  Those  which 
bv  antiseptio  applications  when  they  have  once  followed,  however,  were  received  with  avidi- 
eaeoted  an  entrance.  ty.    They  were  published  under  the  initials 

For  the  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacillna  "T.  L."  (Tnrgeniefl-Lotovitoff),  but  the  pseu- 
ander  the  microecope,  two  solutions  are  ne-  donym  was  soon  deciphered  by  curious  Inqnir- 
oessary,  one  of  magenta,  which  colors  the  ba-  ers.  The  first  of  the  sketches  of  serf-life, 
tAMaa,  and  one  of  chrysoldiae,  which  oolor«  the  collected  in  "  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman"  (IS5S>, 
surrounding  substanoes  but  spares  the  baoillns.  appeared  in  the  "  Oontemporary  Review,"  in 
The  formola  for  the  magenta  solution  is  as  fol-  1S47.  The  efi'ect  of  these  natural  and  life-like 
lows:  pictures  of  the  narrow  joys  and  many  snSer- 

ICuula  ciTiUb. IcnminM.  jQni  of  serfdom  was  like  that  prodocecl  in  the 

^^i™ ;■■_: wSSSS:         United  States  by  Mrs.  Siowe's  "Dncle  Tom's 

uutuied'ntir .'...'..'.'.''!! /.1 1'.'. !'.'.'.!  wiruunM.         Cabin."    They  raised  Tnrgenieffto  the  highest 

The  solution  of  ehrysoldine  is  prepared  by  rank  in  Bnssian  authorship,  and  created,  among 
making  a  saturated  solution  of  ohryBoIdiDe  in  the  serf-owning  class,  his  first  political  ane- 
distilled  water,  then  by  adding  a 
crystal  of  thymol  in  a  little  abao- 
lute  alcohol  to  preserve  the  solution. 
It  ii  also  necessary  to  have  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid  (one  part  of 
the  acid  to  two  parts  of  distilled 
water).  A  fraffment  of  tuberculous 
expectoration  is  placed  on  a  glass 
and  allowed  to  dry;  it  is  then  passed 
three  or  four  times  tb  rough  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  and  again  allowed  to  cool. 
A  few  drops  of  the  magenta  soiation 
are  placed  in  a  small  glass,  which  is 
eiBctly  covered  with  the  gloss  hold- 
ing the  sputum,  the  latt«r  being  tn 
contact  with  the  coloring  fluid  with- 
out the  interposition  of  any  air.  It 
is  left  thus  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, and  then  treated  with  the  oi- 
trio  acid,  which  removes  all  the  ool- 
oring-inatter  in  a  few  miuntes.  It 
is  then  washed  in  distilled  water 
and  subjected  tA  ehrysoldine,  which 
colors  the  entire  preparation,  again 
washed  in  distilled  water,  then  treat- 
ed with  absolute  alcohol,  dried,  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The 
bacullns  is  so  highly  colored  as  to  be 
risible  to  the  most  ineiperienced 
with  a  low  magni^lng  power. 

IVMIB.    8e«  page  868. 

imBENIBFF,  Ivai  Ssfgyevl^  a 
Rueaian  novelist,  born  at  Orel,  Nov. 
g,  1S18;  died  at  Bougival,  near  Paris, 

Sept.  8,  18S8.     He  came  of  a  noble  iv&h  snsTBnoa  TTTMiiiiirr. 

and  ancient  family,  was  taught  by 

French  and  German  tutors  on  his  mother's  mies.  The  Emperor  Alexander  declared  that 
estate,  learned  English  in  the  LasarefiT  Insti-  this  book  first  turned  hix  mind  to  the  qQesdon 
tate  at  Moscow,  entered  the  University  there  of  liberation.  The  last  of  these  sketches  ap> 
•t  the  age  of  sixteen,  proceeded  to  the  St,    peared  in  1857.     A  French  translation  waa 
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Eublished  the  same  jear,  and  a  German  trans- 
ition in  1858.  Other  contributions  to  Rassian 
magazines,  tales,  dramas,  and  critical  essays, 
with  an  occasional  article  in  the  Revuedeideux 
mondejL  were  pablisbed  during  this  period.  In 
1852  Turgenieff  drew  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  bureaucracy  by  uttering  some 
aharp,  but  not  illegal,  strictures  on  Knssian 
officialism,  in  a  notice  of  Oogol,  after  the  lat- 
ter^s  death.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  thrown  into  prison,  and  then  banished 
to  his  estate  in  the  distant  Government  of 
Orel.  After  this  decree  was  canceled,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
afterward  Alexander  II,  in  1854,  he  lived 
most  of  the  time  abroad,  first  in  Baden-Baden, 
and  then  in  Paris.  In  1859  appeared  ^^  A  Nest 
of  Nobles,^'  a  novel,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  next  novel,  "  Fathers  and  Sons '' 
(1862),  created  a  sensation  such  as  had  never 
before  been  stirred  up  in  Russia  by  a  literary 
production.  It  depicted,  in  artistic  contrast 
and  with  realistic  candor,  the  conservative  and 
the  radical  phases  of  political  life  in  Russia. 
Both  schools  were  indignant  at  his  analysis  of 
their  feelings  and  motives,  most  of  all  the  hold- 
ers of  advanced  opinions  akin  to  his  own.  The 
epithet  '^NihilisV'  which  he  attached  to  the 
materialistic  and  revolutionary  tendencies,  was 
accepted  by  the  party  of  action  and  caught  up 
by  the  Government,  which  applied  it  to  all 
democratic  and  socialistic  aims.  This  work 
was  translated  into  English  by  Eugene  Schuy- 
ler. It  was  succeeded  by  "Smoke"  (1867),  in 
which  the  author^s  own  views  of  the  future  of 
Russia  were  expounded.  This  widened  the 
breach  made  between  him  and  the  school  of 
thought  with  which  he  most  sympathized  by 
his  objective  delineations.  His  fnend  Nek- 
rassoff,  editor  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review," 
was  fdienated,  and  the  students  of  Russia 
turned  against  him.  While  he  was  branded 
as  a  renegade  by  his  own  party  at  home,  the 
admirers  of  his  genius  multiplied  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  English-speaking  countries. 
In  purity  of  style,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of 
exploring  the  human  soul  and  touching  the 
springs  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  in  minute- 
ness of  observation  and  circumstantial  natu- 
ralism, he  resembled  Balzac,  with  a  satirical 
quality  added,  recalling  the  incisive  humor  of 
Thackeray.  His  principal  subsequent  work 
(1877)  described  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
secret  revolutionary  party.  It  was  translated 
into  Enfflish  under  the  title  "Virgin  Soil." 
Though  he  was  denounced  as  a  reactionist  by 
the  Liberals  of  Russia,  the  Nihilists  claimed 
him  as  a  friend  and  sympathizer.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  public  opinion  turned  again 
in  his  favor.  His  sorrow  at  being  misunder- 
stood and  deserted  by  his  former  friends,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  patriotism,  are  revealed  in 
the  poems  in  prose,  published  under  the  title 
of  "Senilia"  (1888).  His  last  novel,  "Clara 
Hilitch,"  is  a  mystical  romance  of  an  original 
stamp.    A  collection  of  his  earlier  novels  and 


tales  was  issued  in  1856,  and  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  writings  appeared  in  1865,  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  was  reprinted  in  several  edi- 
tionsat  Moscow. 

TVREET,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  fundamental  laws  are  derived  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  Multeka.  When 
not  in  conflict  with  the  sacred  Mohammedan 
laws  the  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute.  The 
Constitution  proclaimed  by  Abdul-Hamid, 
Dec.  28,  1876,  is  modeled  upon  European 
forms  of  government;  but,  like  the  previous 
Constitution  of  Sultan  Abdul-Mecyid,  it  has 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  reigning 
Sultan  is  Abdul-Hamid  II,  bom  Sept.  22,  1842, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  brother  Murad,  Aug.  81,  1876. 

The  executive  and  legislative  authority  is  ex- 
ercised under  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand  Vizier, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  temporal  government, 
and  the  Sheik-uMslam,  who  is  the  chief  inter- 
preter of  the  Koran  and  head  of  the  Ulema,  or 
council  summoned  to  expound  the  laws. 

The  Grand  Vizier  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  is  Said  Pasha ;  the  Sheik- 
ul- Islam,  Ahmed  Essad  Effendi. 

ina  aid  PipilatlM.— The  Treaty  of  Berlin  re- 
duced the  area  of  the  dominions  under  the  rule 
of  the  Sultan  in  Europe  from  188,264  to  56,- 
868  square  miles,  and  the  population  from  8,- 
815,000  to  8,982,000.  The  area  and  estimated 
population  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, including  the  vassal  and  tributary  states, 
are  as  follow : 


OBOORAPHICAL  DIVniONS. 

S^para 

PupolatiMu 

Europe: 
Immediate  poaaeMlooa 

4B,S60 
18,&00 

88.570 

4»90Q,000 
815,951 

1,8S8L440 

Eastern  BoameHa 

lioania,  Hen^oTina,  and  Novl- 
Bazar 

Bulnria. 

l,99b,S98 

Total  Europe 

116,889 

8,881,400 

Aala ; 

729,880 

16bl78.000 

AMoa: 

Tripoli 

EsTpt 

896^ 
Ma2,980 

1,010,000 
18,400,000 

**0/  r'*  •■• •••••• •••• 

Total  Aftlea 

1,601,858 

17,410,000 

Total  Tuiklsb  Empire  .... 

2,898,892 

42,218,400 

The  population  of  Constantinople  is  between 
600.000  and  700,000. 

Fully  half  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, about  17i  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
Asia,  and  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  are  Christians  of  the  vari- 
ous Oriental  ana  Occidental  rites,  and  Jews. 

€aHBfrc8. — ^The  total  imports  in  the  year 
1878-'79  are  reported  as  amounting  to  1,969,- 
498,742  piasters  (1  piaster  =  4*8  cents),  the 
exports  as  889,586,490  piasters ;  the  imports  of 
1879-^80  as  1,981,408,524  piasters,  the  exports 
as  868,209,246  piasters.  The  year  188a-'81 
was  unfortunate  in  every  respect.  The  maior- 
ity  of  the  farming  population  did  not  produoi 
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enough  food  for  their  needs,  and  were  ohliged  power  of  the  Government  was  qnite  exhansted, 

to  borrow  monej  at  high  rates  of  interest,  the  creditors  were  notified  that  only  half  the 

The  importation  of  food-stuffs  amounted  to  8,-  interest  would  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  fol- 

600,000  Turkish  liras  (about  $16,200,000),  the  lowing  year  it  was  announced  that  no  more 

exports  to  600,000  liras.    Another  such  disas-  payments  would  be  made  until  the  internal 

trous  year  would  have  brought  famine,  but  affairs  of  the  empire  were  more  settled.    In 

happily  average  crops  were  obtained  in  1881-  July,  1881,  delegates  from  the  bondholders  met 

*82.    The  totisd  exports  of  1880-'81  amounted  at  Oonstantinople  and  effected  an  arrangement 

to  about  9,800,000  liras  ($41,850,000),  includ-  with  the  Government    The  Council  of  Ad- 

ing  6,958,581  okes  (about  19,715,000  pounds)  ministration,  created  under  this  arrangement, 

of  tobacco,  which  pays  no  export  duties.    The  took  charge  of  the  ceded  revenues  in  March, 

values  of  the  leading  exports  were  as  follow:  1882.    One  fifth  of  the  product  is  to  be  ap- 

raisins,  998,558  liras;  tobacco,  810,000  liras;  plied  to  the  reduction  of  the  capital,  and  four 

raw  silk,  886,500  liras;  opium,  447,618  liras;  fifths  to  be  paid  out  in  interest    The  interest 

valonia,  877,258  liras;  olive-oil,  847,876  liras;  is  never  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  and  when  the 

coffee,  846,852  liras;   cotton,  289,610  liras;  yield  of  the  ceded  revenues  exceeds  5  per  cent, 

figs,  225,285  liras;  sheep  and  goat  skins,  224,-  of  the  debt  in  amount,  the  surplus  is  to  be 

514  liras;  sesame,  205,455  liras ;  soap,  199,474  turned  over  to  the  treasury.    The  quotas  of 

liras ;   wheat,  219,022  liras.    The  export  of  Servia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro,  in 

raisins  to  France  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  the  expenses  of  the  public  debt,  are  to  be  ap- 

has  recently  sprung  up  and  become  the  most  plied  to  amortization. 

important  branch  of  the  export  trade.    Since  The  Gouncil  of  Administration  paid  in  Sep- 

the  rise  of  this  demand  a  large  part  of  the  coast  tember,  1882,  and  March,  1883,  the  semi-an- 

regions  has  been  planted  to  vineyards.  nual  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the 

The  Amy. — The  reform  in  the  military  or-  reduced  amount  of  the  consolioated  debt.    Ar- 

ganization,  approved  by  the  Padistjah  in  April,  rangements  are  made  for  a  tobacco  regie^  to 

1880,  has  made  considerable  progress,  though  begin  operations  in  April,  1884. 

retarded  by  the  lack  of  financial  means  and  BevUsB  if  Csuerdal  TreattaSi  — The  Porte 

the  opposition  of  the  older  officers,  whose  took  the  opportunity  of  the  expiration  of  the 

emoluments  are  threatened  with  diminution,  treaties  of  commerce  with  England,  France, 

The  army  is  divided  into  the  nizam,  or  active  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  to  secure 

army;  the  redif,  or  reserve;  and  the  mustahfiz,  an  augmentation  of  its  revenues  by  increasing 

or  levy  in  mass.    The  duration  of  militai^  ser-  the  customs  duties.    It  proposed  to  abolish  ad 

vice  in  the  three  bans  is  twenty  years,  of  which  valorem  duties  and  substitute  for  them  specific 

six  are  passed  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve,  duties,  adopting  provisionally,  pending  the  ne- 

The  war  effective  of  the  active  army  is  to  be  gotiations,  a  general  ad  valorem  rate  of  8  per 

610,200  men.  with  1,512  guns.     The  actual  cent    The  proposal  was  resisted  resolutely  by 

strength  of  the  nizams  in  1883  was  10,811  offi-  the  interested  governments,  particularly  Great 

cers  and  150,106  men,  with  650  guns.    There  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  British 

is  great  lack  of  horses  and  war  material,  though  Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lancashire 

contracts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  cotton-manufacturers  and  other  English  im- 

and  Sweden  for  rifies,  torpedoes,  etc.  porters,  insisted  on  being  treated,  under  the 

ilMRMSi — The  budget  for  the  year  ended  most-favored-nation  clause,  on  the  same  terms 

March  18, 1881,  makes  the  total  revenue  16,-  with  Germany,  whose  commercial  treaty  has 

155,840  liras,  and  the  expenditure  19,148,768  yet  eight  years  to  run.    Gen.  Wallace,  the 

liras.    A  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  American  minister,  contested  particularly  the 

the  condition  of  the  finances  reports  that  for  increase  in  the  duty  on  petroleum.    The  im- 

1882-^88  the  total  revenue  amounts  to  15,000,-  ports  of  American  petroleum  are  so  larse, 

000  liras,  and  the  expenditures  to  20,840,000  amounting  in  1882  to  400,000  cases,  and  the 

liras.    Estimates  for  1888-^84  make  the  total  demand  for  this  article  so  strong,  that  the 

revenue  16,818,006  liras,  and  the  current  ex-  Turkish  Government  expected  to  derive  from 

penditnresof  the  Government  12,126,001  liras,  this  source  a  large  and  steady  aocesdon  to  its 

leaving  4,187,005   liras   for   the  state  ored-  income.    The  British  Gk>vemment  likewise  ob- 

itors.  Jected  to  the  application  to  British  subjects  of 

The  loans  of  1858,  1860,  1862,  1868-^64^  the  tax  for  trade-licenses,  a  newly-established 

1865, 1869,  1872,  and  1878,  consolidated  at  6  source  of  revenue  and  one  of  those  which  were 

per  cent  interest,  and  the  railroad  debt,  repre-  abandoned  to  the  bondholders, 

sented  by  the  Turkish  lottery  bonds,  amounted  The  InMilam  I^MitlM. — The  Porte  had  thrice 

to  £190,997,980  and  the  defaulted  interest  to  promised  Great  Britain  to  carry  out  adminis- 

£61,808,905.    The  Turkish  Government  began  trative  reforms  in  the  Armenian  vilayets.    Min- 

contraoting  a  foreign  debt  in  1854.    Except  ister  Layard  obtained  the  promise  of  a  gendar- 

the  guaranteed  loan  of  1855,  £5,000,000  in  merie  under  English  officers  to  defend  the  Ar- 

amount,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  the  vari-  menian  Christians  from  the  violence  and  op- 

ous  loans,  bearing  interest  at  6  and  5  per  cent,  pression  of  the  Kurds  and  Circassians.    An 

were  issued  at  a  discount  ranging  from  80  to  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  provided  for  Ar- 

60  per  cent    In  1875,  when  the  borrowing  menian  reforms,  and  the  special  convention  be- 
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tween  England  and  the  Porte,  concluded  prior  Government  renewed  its  efforts  to  secnre  Ar- 
to  the  Berlin  Oongress,  treats  of  the  reform  of  menian  reforms,  and,  before  Lord  Dufferin's  de- 
Turkish  administration  thronghoat  Asia  Minor,  parture  for  Egypt,  representations  were  made 
The  interest  of  England  in  Armenia  is  chiefly  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  Government,  more 
negative.  It  is  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  reluctant  even  than  usual  to  submit  to  foreign 
Russians,  who  crossed  the  Caucasus  in  the  be-  dictation  in  its  internal  affairs,  evaded  action 
ginning  of  the  century  and  established  their  by  the  old  device  of  promising  to  consider  the 
power  in  ancient  Georgia,  and  tiien  acquired  question  of  a  comprehensive  reform  in  all  the 
successively  the  Persian  khanate  of  Erivan,  Asiatic  provinces. 

Turkish  Georgia,  and  after  the  last  war  a  part  Cretan  TtmUm. — ^The  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 

of  Turkish  Armenia.    Ttiey  not  only  have  a  is  always  latent  in  Crete,  owing  to  the  large 

large  army  within  striking  distance,  but  have  degree  of  autonomy  already  extorted  by  insur- 

acquired  great  influence  over  the  Armenians,  rection  and  foreign  pressure,  came  to  an  out- 

Upon  their  approach,  the  Armenian  ouestion  burst  again  in  1888,  as  it  usually  does  after  a 

loomed  up,  ancient  history  was  searcned  for  period  of  prosperity.    The  immediate  cause  of 

records  of  the  kingdom  c>f  Armenia,  grievances  the  ferment  was  a  controversy  over  the  Yacouf 

became  chronic,  and  soon  the  Sultan  had  an  taxes.    About  half  the  real  estate  of  the  island 

*' Asiatic  Bulgaria"  to  reckon  with.    Relying  is  affected  to  the  mosques,  partly  by  the  as- 

on  the  sympathies  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  signment  of  the  revenues  of  certain  villages  by 

English,  a  party  in  Armenia  conceived  that,  if  the  Sultan,  and  partly  by  the  bequest  of  pro- 

they  showed  the  proper  degree  of  spirit  and  prietors.     The  imperial  taxation  was  aban- 

resolution,  their  rival  protectors  would  force  doned  by  the  convention  of  1878,  which  con- 

the  Sultan  to  grant  them  an  independent  gov-  ferred  practical  autonomy  on  the  island,  to  the 

ernment.     The   revolutionary   agitation   ad-  Assembly.    The  Yacouf  taxes  amount  to  about 

yanced  at  the  close  of  1882  to  the  stage  of  in-  one  sixth  of  the  total  obligations  of  the  island, 

surgency,  and  an  attempted  rising  took  place  The  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  revenue  to  tlie 

at  Erzerum.  The  Ottoman  Government,  which  support  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  which  is 

has  really  lived  in  the  best  accord  with  the  professed  by  only  one  fifth  of  the  population, 

Armenians  for  centuries,  proceeded  energeti-  is  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction.    The  Assembly, 

oally  to  crush  the  incipient  revelation.    The  on  June  8,  1 888,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 

leaders  were  put  on  trial  for  high  treason,  that  the  religious  taxes  would  no  longer  be 

Authors  of  revolutionary  songs  and  other  ap-  paid,  distinguishing  the  taxes  from  the  rents 

petds  were  imprisoned  or  banished.    The  trial  from  property  given  to  the  mosques.    Photia- 

lor  treasonable  conspiracy  resulted  in  the  con-  des  Pasha,  the  governor,  was  directed  to  col- 

viction  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  Porte,  deem-  lect  the  taxes,  by  force  if  necessary.    After 

ing  the  sentences  too  severe,  and  moved  by  the  appealing  to  the  people  in  vain,  he  sent  a  body 

intercessions  of  the  foreign  patrons  of  the  Ar-  of  troops  into  Apokorona;    but   the  whole 

menians,  ordered  a  new  trial.    The  Moham-  population  rose  against  the  military  denion- 

medan  brigands  took  license  from  the  new  stration  and  drove  out  the  troops,  and,  when 

condition  of  affairs,  and  committed  many  out-  he  ordered  another  force  into  the  province  of 

rages  on  Armenians  and  Greeks.    The  English  Canea,  the  officers  resigned. 

TJ 

myiTED  SriTiS.    There  were  comparatively  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg.    The 

few  important  official  changes  under  the  United  brevet  title  of  major-general  was  given  him  in 

States  Government  during  the  year.     Post-  1865.    He  took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in 

master-General  Timothy  O.  Howe  died  on  politics  after  the  war,  ond  was  twice  a  candi- 

March  26th,  and  on  April  4th  Judge  Walter  date  for  Congress  against  the  late  M.  C.  Kerr, 

Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  the  but  was  defeated.    Judge  William  C.  Woods, 

vacant  place,  it  having  been  decided  by  the  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  was  appointed 

Attorney-General  that  under  the  law  the  duties  to  succeed  Judge  Gresham  as  United  States  Dis- 

of  the  office  could  be  performed  by  a  person  trict  Judge  on  the  2d  of  May.    Gen.  Green  B. 

temporarily  designated  for  a  period  of  ten  days  Rauro,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 

only.     Mr.  Gresham   was  born  at  Corydon,  nearly  seven  years,  reugned  on  April  28th, 

Ind.,  March  17,  1888.    He  was  graduated  from  and  on  May  21st  Walter  Evans,  of  Kentucky, 

Bloomington  University,  and  entered  upon  the  was  appointed  as  his  successor.    United  States 

practice  of  law  in  his  nati  ve  coun t  y.    He  served  Treasurer  James  Gilfillan  resigned  on  April  1  st^ 

m  the  State  Legislature  prior  to  1861,  and  after  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  A.  U.  Wyman,  was 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  entered  the  mill-  appointed  to  the  place.    Edward  0.  Graves, 

tary  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-  chief  of  the  Redemption  Bureau,  was  made 

eighth  Indiana  Regiment.    He  was  a  brigadier-  Assistant  Treasurer.     Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck, 

general  under  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  cam-  Superintendent  of  the  Assay-Office  in  New 

paignofl868»  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  York,  died  in  Aoril,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 

under  Sherman  before  Atlanta  in  1864,  where  month,  Andrew  Mason,  previously  the  melter 
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and  refiner  in  that  office,  was  advanced  to  the  fonn  the  Qoyemments  to  which  they  are  respeotivelj 

post  of  Superintendent.    On  September  Ist  Mr.  f^T^^^;  *^*  ^^  .action  was  token  by  Mr.  Par- 

karble  retired  from  the  office  of  Commissioner  *"^  ^**^^"^  authontj,  and  haa  not  been  approved, 

of  Patents,  and  Beigamin  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  Ratifications  of  new  trade- mark  and  eztra^ 

was  subsequently  appointed  to  that  office.  dition  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 

Some  slight  political  agitation  was  caused  by  Spain  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  April 

official  changes  in  Kew  York  city  at  the  be-  16Lh.    The  former  was  intended  to  secure  re- 

S'nning  of  March.  Elihn  Root  was  appointed  ciprocal  protection  in  the  exclusive  nse  of 
istriot  Attorney  in  place  of  Stewart  L.  Wood-  trade-marks  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  lat- 
ford,  who  had  sought  a  reappointment.  Naval  ter  increased  the  list  of  crimes  for  which  ex- 
Officer  Silas  L.  Burt  was  superseded  by  Charles  tradition  would  be  granted,  adding  embezzle- 
K.  Graham,  previously  Surveyor  of  the  Port ;  ment,  kidnapping,  extorting  money  or  other 
James  L.  Benedict  was  made  surveyor ;  A.  P.  property  by  threats  of  injury,  false  devices,  etc. 
Ketch um  was  promoted  from  genend  appraiser  A  commercial  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
to  appraiser  of  merchandise ;  and  Andrew  J.  Minister  Foster  at  Madrid,  involving  the  re- 
Perry  was  made  general  appraiser.  moval  of  differential  duties  between  the  United 

Appointments  made  during  the  year  in  the  States  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  (See  page  649.) 

diplomatic  service  were:  Lucius  H.  Foote,  of  Among  the  extensions  of  the  aiplomatic 

California,  Minister  to  Corea;  Seth  Ledyard  relations  of  the  United  States  effectea  during 

Phelps,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Minister  the  year,  was  the  appointment  of  a  minister 

to  Peru ;  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  Minister  reddent  and  consul-general  at  the  capital  of 

to  Spain ;  W.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  Min-  Persia.    Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  was  appointed 

ister  to  Sweden  and  Norway;  Richard  Gibbs,  to  that  post,  and  arrived  at  Teheran  in  June, 

of  New  York,  Minister  to  Bolivia;  Wickham  Treaty  relations  with  Corea  were  perfected  by 

Hoffman,  of  New  York.  Minister  to  Denmark ;  an  exchange  of  ratifications  on  May  16th  at 

8.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Seoul.    An  American  representative  remained 

Persia;  Dwight  T.  Reed,  of  New  York,  Secre-  at  that  capital,  and  a  Corean  embassy  visited 

tary  of  Legation  at  Madrid.  the  United  States  during  the  year  to  learn 

Forelgi  KdatiwM. — In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  something  of  their  institutions  and  promote 

inquiry  from  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  State,  commercial  intercourse.    A  Chinese  eonsnlate 

on  February  27th,  submitted  to  the  President  was  established  in  New  York  in  June,  the  first 

the  following  explanation  regarding  the  action  incumbent  being  Ow  Yang  Ming, 

of  the  American  Minister  to  Peru :  Consular  and  commercial  treaties  with  Ser- 

The  Searetaiy  of  State  has  the  honor  to  report  that  via  and  Rouraania  were  perfected  and  pro- 
he  received  a  dispatch  fW>m  Mr.  Partridge,  who  stated  claimed  during  the  year,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
^t  for  reaaonst^erein  given  the  reprwentativea  of  effected  with  Madagascar.  Notice  of  the  ter- 
fj^^^yl^^in"^^^^  mination  of  the  ^.\^^  of  the  Treaty 
aider,  at  an  informal  meeting  at  Mr.  Partridge's  house,  of  Washington  was  given  by  the  President,  m 
\>y  what  mode  a  solution  of  the  eziatiniBf  difficulties  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  to 
might  be  reached.  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  colleagues  take  effect  July  1, 1886.  The  sending  of  pau- 
aooordiiigly  agreed  on  a  menjonmdum  which  was  to  emigrants  from  Ireland  by  government 
be  sent  by  each  of  the  ministers  to  hts  own  Govern-  *^  z  7  *»»«**«  Aj  1,7^^^  I5v.^txiu*^7u«. 
ment  ss  setting  forth  their  views  and  hopes.  The  aMWtance  was  the  sabject  of  pemonstranoe, 
ministers  state  m  substance  that  they  are  unanimously  and  aasarance  was  received  that  precautions 


Qovemnients  to  address  representations  to  the  Chilian  the  subject  of  correspondence  which  reached 

Government,  and  cause  it  to  understand  that  their  no  definite  result     (See  Pork,  PnoniBiTiON  o» 

wish  IS  to  see  peace  made  on  the  basiM  of  a  cession  of  A  msrioait  ^ 

Tarapac4,  reserving  all  further  conditions  for  farther        iwn**^!  *  «■ ^-.^4-       tv  i        h^    i 

negotiation.    The  mimsters  fVirther  declare  that  they  I^ww    M«f««eitfc— The   general   political 

consider  it  a  duty  to  invite  theur  respective  Govern-  movements  of  the  year  were  without  special 

ments  to  agree  among  themselves  to  take  the  step  in-  importance.    The  National  Committee  of  the 

dioated  at  once  as  an  urgent  necessity.    Upon  the  Republican  party  held  a  meeting  at  Washington 

Mg^^X^^^jLK^^^^  o\Jj?.  l^tK  to  consider  the%a«W  Xe- 
of  absence  which  he  had  requested  wasjgranted.  and  sentation  and  tne  metnoa  or  selecting  dele- 
that  he  was  expected  to  return  to  the  United  states  gates  for  the  next  National  Convention.  Ste- 
by  the  first  steamer.    He  was  further  informed  that  phen  W.  Dorsey,  of  Arkansas,  resigned  the 

was  directed  to  so  inform  tiiose  of  hia  colleagues  who  A.  Martin,  of  Kansas,  was  chosen  m  his  place, 

hod  acted  with  him.    A  telegram  was  at  the  same  Two  propositions  were  offered  for  securing 

time  sent  to  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  in  representation  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 

London,  Paris^  and  Rome,  informing  them  that  Mr.  the  party  in  the  different  States.  One  of  these, 

ISSn'r^ClSi'Siy  ?  "l?'?:SS:S:S^o^  «ffer«d  by  Mr  M«tin  of  Kan«js,  woald  give 

thehr  respective  Governments  to  hitervene  in  the  ^  ®^^  ^^^^  '^^^  delegates-at-lnrge  and  one 

ChiU-Peru  dif&oulties,  and  inatrooting  them  to  in-  for  each  congressional  district,  and  an  additional 
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delegate-at-large  for  every  12,000  votes  cast  of  those  taking  part  in  the  conference,  and 
for  Kepablican  electors  in  1880.  That  submit-  officers  were  chosen,  David  A.  Wells,  of  Con- 
ted  hj  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  gave  necticat,  being  president  The  following  are 
to  each  State  four  delegates-at-large,  with  one  the  material  passages  of  the  address : 
additional  for  every  RepabUcan  senator,  and  American  manufacturem  need  cheaper  materiala 
two  delegates  from  each  congressional  district,  jq  order  to  contend  suoceeaftLlly  in  the  markets  of  the 
with  one  additional  for  each  Kepublican  repre-  world  against  foreign  competitors.  The  protected 
sentative  in  Congress.  These  plans  were  an-  manufM^arers  are  lew  among  the  many,  and  even 
tagonized  with  the  proposition  that  the  old  these  have  wneraJly  been  hin^iirediat^^ 

r*.      .  .        J  ,       i.        Xi  M^ -V  c*«*^  by  so-called  protection.     American  labor,  even  m 

basis  of  four  delegates-at-large  for  each  State,  pJoteoted  indSstries,  is  discovering  that  it  gets  no 

two  delegates  for  each  congressional  district,  higher  wages  by  protection ;  that  it  can  buy  less  with 

and  two  for  each  Territory  and  the  District  of  its  money  and  can  save  less.  The  poorer  a  man  is  the 

Columbia,  be  retained.    This  was  adopted  by  more  the  tariff  hurta  him.    The  higher  wages  whidi 

.vote  of  31  to  17.    The  following  resolution  ^T^ST^SrlSSlX'^'Sredby  «.:",?SS;^^ 

was  adopted  after  some  debate:  the  tariff  restrictions.    While  there  is  absolute  fiee 

Befolved,   That  the   KepubUcans  of  the  various  trade  in  labor,  and  manufacturers  can  import  the 

congressional  districts  shall  have  the  option  of  ohoos-  <^^P  hibor  of  Europe,  the  laborer  is  denied  die  right 

ing  their  delegates  at  separate   conventions   held  to  buy  goods  in  the  cheapest  market    The  Govem- 

within  the  districts,  or  by  subdivision  of  State  con-  mf^t  of  the  United  States  has  no  consUtutional  or 

ventions,  but  aU  dUtrict  delegates  selected  shall  be  o^ef  n«ht  to  impose  taxes  on  the  pwple  except  with 

accredited  by  the  offlcere  of  such  district  conventions.  <^«  ^^^  "^^  ^^*  o^  getting  sufficient  money  in 

the  public  treasury  to  pay  the  pubuc  debt,  provide  for 

It    was    decided    that    State    conventions  the  common  defense,  and  provide  for  tne  general 

should  be  held  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  welfare:  and  aU  tariff  taxes  called  protective,  hud 

than  sixty  days  before  the  National  Conven-  S^f^JT^J?!!^!??^^?^ 

..  _      -.J   au  A  «  A^    i:.«._4^4. ^-. a: We  favor  the  promotion  oi  reciprocity  and  the  repeal 

tion,  and  that  separate  dwtnct  conventions,  ^f  ^^  navigation  kws  which  havl  destroyed^ 

when  held,  shonld  be  within  fifteen  days  prior  merchant  marine.    We  do  not  counsel  the  immediate 

to  the  State  Convention.  The  question  of  hold-  formation  of  a  new  party,  though  we  recognize  that 

ing  the  next  National  Convention  was  decided  mwiyReDublicans  and  many  Democrats  are  losing 

in  favor  of  Chicago,  and  Tuesday,  June  8, 1884,  ^^  ?  ^"^  P"^  P^^  "i^  desire  to  unite  polito- 

«     J    wuivogv,  tuixA  AujDuoj ,  V uu«?  w,  '^'^^  Qg^Wy  fy^  genumc  revenue  reform.    But  in  case  the 

was  fixed  as  the  date.     The  Democratic  Na-  existing  Mities,  in  their  utterances,  in  their  candi- 

tional  Committee  made  no  preparation  daring  dotes,  or  in  designating  their  leaders  in  Congreos,  per- 

the  year  for  the  convention  of  the  party.  sistentiy  oppose  or  evade  reform,  we  advise  revenue 

There  was  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  ^fonnere  to  prepare  for  independent  poUtical  action. 

colored  race  from  various  parts  of  the  country       g^me  time  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 

at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  September.    It  was  char-  December,  an  unusual  contest  was  developed 

actenzed  by  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  arising  ^ver  the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

out  of  antagonistic  feeliug  m  regard  to  declar-  eentatives,  owing  to  different  tendencies  in  the 

ing  m  favor  of  the  adhesion  of  the  race  to  the  Democratic  party  on  the  tariff  question.   Sam- 

Repubhcan  party.  On  the  last  day,  September  ^^i  j^  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  known  to 

27th,  m  address  to  the  people  of  the  country  y^^  ^  advocate  of  the  policy  of  protection  for 

was  adopted,  of  which  the  foUowmg  are  the  American  industry,  and  was  supported  for  the 

most  significant  passages:  speakership  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  more  class-legislation,  opposed  to  reopening  the  question  of  tariff  re- 

We  have  had  enough  of  this.    But  we  do  believe  vision.    He  was  also  understood  to  favor  tixe 

llttf  ^^.iSCJ^^aliZt^iS^'^^n^  i^JS"  abolition  of  all  internal  revenue  taxes.    John 

riffhts  as  citizens  are  notning  more  tnan  cieaa  letters.  ^    /^    f  t       »  tt     a.     i ^  •       ▲    j 

In  the  Soutiiem  States,  almort  witiiout  exception,  tiie  C^.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  was  a  prominent  ad- 

oolorod  people  are  domed  justice  in  the  courts,  denied  vocate  of  a  farther  revision  of  the  tariff  and 

the  fi-uit  of  their  honest  labor,  defrauded  of  tneir  po-  of  the  principle  of  a«tariff  for  revenue,  with 

litical  rights  at  tiie  ballot-box,  shut  out  fijomleammg  ^^jy  g^oh  incidental  protection  as  might  accrue 

trades,  cheated  out  of  their  civil  rights  by  mnkeep-  f^jL  ^„*:«„  «,...««„«/  ,«-;ma^iv  »;fK  «  ^\^r^  «» 

ere  and  common-carrier  companicsTand  feft  by  tfe  from  duties  arranged  primanly  with  a  view  to 

States  to  an  inadequate  opportimity  for  education  and  meeting  the  financial  needs  01  tne  Crovemment. 

general  improvement  He  was  not  favorable  to  an  immediate  repeal 

We  regard  the  labor  question,  education,  and  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes.    Samuel  S.  Cox, 

sound  moral  tnuning  paramount  to  all  other  ques-  ^f  -m-^-^  Ynrlr   whnaA  viawr  on  the  tariff  nnA«u 

tions.    We  believe  t^t  these  questions,  especially  in  ^}  ^^"^  ^  or\»  yfhOB^  V^  li^J^^  r         ^^ 

the  Soutii,  need  recasting,  and  that  tJie  plantation  tion  were  not  materially  different  from  those 

credits  and  mortgage  system  should  be  abolished;  of  Mr.  Carlit^le,  was  also  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 

that  honest  labor  should  be  remunented ;  that  the  but  his  support  rested  largely  on  considerations 

landholders  of  tiie  South  should  recognize  that  this  ^f  locality  and  long  service  in  the  House  of 

«°^,1o*?4lC-"~'^Sa'tSr^  Repi^senitive..     A   cucu  of  Democ«tio 

inciting  them  to  habiu  of  thrift,  by  sssisting  them  to  members  of  the  House  was  held  on  the  eve  of 

acquire  an  interest  in  the  soil,  by  payizLg  them  honest  the  session  of  Congress,  when  on  the  fi.rst  bal- 

wages  for  honest  work,  and  ^  makinflj  them  con-  Jot  Mr.  Carlisle  received  106  votes,  to  62  for 

tented  and  happy  in  tiie  land  of  tiieirnauvity.  Randall,  and  80  for  Cox.     He  was  thereby 

A  National  Free-Trade  Conference  was  held  made  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker, 

at  Detroit.    On  the  last  day,  June  1st,  an  ad-  and  received  the  full  support  of  the  members 

dress  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  demands  of  his  party,  being  elected  over  J.  W.  Keifer, 
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of  Ohio,  tbe  Republican  candidate.  Tliere  had  of  it  by  Qen.  Crook,  of  the  Department  of 
been  some  opposition  to  Mr.  Keifer  among  the  Arizona.  This  band  belonsed  to  a  branch  of 
Repabllcans,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  Apaches  known  as  the  Cniricabuas.  They 
his  withdrawal  before  the  caacns.  crossed  the  frontier  from  Mexico  on  March  21st, 
SecMd  Star»lUate  TrIaL — The  second  trial  of  and  made  a  raid  through  sontbem  Arizona  and 
the  alleged  Star-Route  conspirators  continued  New  Mexico^  running  off  cattle  and  horses  and 
until  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  ended  in  an  plundering  and  terrifying  the  inhabitants.  They 
acquittal.  (For  an  account  of  the  first  trial  and  moved  with  such  rapidity  that  the  troops  in 
beginning  of  the  second,  see  "  Annual  Oyclo-  pursuit  failed  to  come  up  with  them  before 
podia,"  1882,  pp.  753-767.)  Special  incidents  they  had  again  crossed  the  border  and  betaken 
of  the  second  trial  were  the  substitution  of  a  themselves  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra 
plea  of  ^*  guilty"  for  that  of  "  not  gnUty,"  on  Madre  mountains.  One  of  the  number,  Pe-Nal- 
the  part  of  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  and  his  testi-  Fisher,  known  by  the  toM^uet  of  *^  Peaches,*' 
mony  for  the  Government  against  the  other  had  deserted  and  made  his  way  to  the  San 
defendants,  and  the  testimony  of  Thomas  J.  Carlos  Agency,  where  ho  was  seized  and  turned 
Brady,  S.W.Dorsey,  John  W.Dorsey,  and  Har-  over  to  Gen.  Crook.  He  agreed  to  conduct 
vey  M.  Yaile,  in  their  own  behalf.  The  taking  that  officer  to  the  stronghold  of  the  hostile 
of  evidence  closed  April  12th.  Mr.  W.  W.  Ker  savages  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  border-line 
occupied  several  days  in  summing  up  for  the  between  the  Mexican  States  of  Sonora  and 
Government,  finishing  on  April  27th.  He  was  Chihuahua.  Gen.  Crook  concluded  to  trust  him 
followed  by  George  Bliss  on  tbe  same  side,  who  and  accept  his  services.  On  the  1st  of  May  he 
spoke  for  seven  days,  closing  May  8th.  A  ques-  left  San  Bernardino  Springs  with  198  Apache 
tion  arose  as  to  tbe  right  of  the  Government  scouts,  commanded  by  CaptEmmett  Crawford, 
to  two  closing  addresses,  the  plea  of  counsel  Third  Cavalry,  assisted  by  Lients.  C.  B.  Gate- 
being  that  Mr.  Merrick  should  miJce  the  prin-  wood,  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  J.  O.  Mackay,  Third 
cipal  closing  address,  to  be  followed  by  the  Cavalry,  aod  Capt.  A.  R.  Chaffee's  company  of 
Attorney-General  When  the  point  was  dis-  the  Sixth  Cavalry  (42  enlisted  men  and  two  offi- 
cussed,  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  to  cera,  Lieuts.  Frank  West  and  W.  W.  Forsyth). 
Mr.  Merrick  was  read,  in  which  he  argued  in  This  force  was  the  maximum  which  could  be 
favor  of  that  method.  supplied  by  the  use  of  every  available  pack- 
Judge  Wylie  said  the  former  arrangement  animal  in  the  department  They  had  supplies, 
had  been  a  matter  of  agreement  between  ooun-  field  rations  for  60  days,  and  160  rounds  ox 
sal,  and  he  saw  now  no  reason  for  departing  ammunition.  Officers  and  men  carried  only 
from  the  usual  rule.  It  was  the  nniversiu  such  clothing  and  bedding  as  were  absolutely 
practice  in  jury  cases  to  allow  only  one  reply  necessary,  and  instead  of  keeping  up  their  own 
to  the  Government,  and  that  order  would  be  messes  shared  the  food  of  the  packers.    The 

§  reserved  in  this  case.  The  argument  for  the  pack-train  comprised  over  860  animals.  The 
efendants  was  begun  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  May  forced  moved  southeast  down  the  San  Bernar- 
9th.  He  was  followed  by  other  counsel,  the  dino,  through  a  country  that  had  been  oom- 
longest  address  being  made  by  Robert  Ingersoll.  pletely  laid  waste  by  the  Apaches.  Following 
The  final  summing  up  for  the  prosecution  by  Mr.  a  trail  under  the  guidance  of  '^Peaches,"  they 
Merrick  began  on  May  28th,  and  was  finished  entered  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the  night  of  May 
on  June  8th.  The  charge  to  the  jury  was  deliv-  8th.  In  his  report,  Gen.  Crook  said : 
ered  on  June  12th.  In  its  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  law  there  was  no  material  The  ludications  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  had 

variation  fVom  the  charge  on  the  first  trial  now  become  so  marked  ^t  I  concluded  to  keep  the 

^a»«»uiv»  ■•%/•»«»«  v»<Me«  vo   «i*c  1*1  ov  "t^^  pack-trams  back  in  the  Stronghold  guarded  by  Chaf- 

The  jury  retired  on  the  evening  of  June  12th,  fee's  company,  while  the  Ap«jhe  8<»ut8  under  Craw- 

and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  rendered  their  ford  should  scour  Uie  oountiy  in  front  and  on  oar 

verdict,  '*  Not  guilty  as  indicted.*'  flanks.  On  May  15th  the  scouts  discovered  the  camps  of 

On  April  18th,  WUliam  P.  Kellogg  was  indict-  J°?f°*'  "^^^  !:«»  afterward  found  to  be  those  of 

^Ji  A.-  JL^^i'^^ ^^^^»  «.i«:Ia  «  (^»4^^-  ^f  4.1.^  Chato  and  Bonito.    In  accordanoe  with  my  careful 

ed  for  receiving  money  whUe  a  Senator  of  the  instructions,  thcv  would  have  been  surround^  but  for 

United  States  for  services  rendered  m  relation  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  scouts  incautiously  flied  upon 

to  a  Star-Route  contract,  and  Thomas  J.  Brady  a  buck  and  squaw.    The  surDrise  was  complete,  and 

was  indicted  for  receiving  money  while  Second  i^  'he  subsequent  fight,  whixai  lasted  several  hours. 

A^sUnt   Postmi^ter-General,  in  relation  to  S^'^ireSrciU'.^^^^ 

the  same  matter.  Pleas  m  abatement  were  over-  young  boys  takeb  prisonera.   Nine  dead  Indians  were 

ruled  m  July,  as  were  also  motions  to  auash  the  found  afterward  that  had  been  killed  in  the  fight,  the 

indictments.    Postponements  took  place,  and  extremely  ruj^ged  nature  of  the  oountoy,  the  camps 

the  case  did  not  come  to  trial  during  the  year,  being  situated  half-way  up  the  face  of  a  predpitpus 

vhA  A«M«      TYii^wA  •»-ao   «^  «»««AJf«i   «v«.«.^  mountain,  gashed  with  ravines  and  arrDyos,preventiMf 

Tto  Afiaj,— There  was  no  material  cha-nge  exact  Sunt  being  made  without  ext^e  dan^ 

during  the  year  in  the  force  of  the  United  from  the  Indians  who  mi^bt  be  wounded  or  hidden 

States  army,  or  the  manner  of  its  employment,  in  the  rocks.    The  eldest  of  the  captive  girls  said 

On  November  1st  it  consisted  of  2,148  officers  that,  if  permitted,  she  would  go  out  to  her  people  and 

and  38,885  enlisted  men.  The  only  warlike  inci-  ^^«  » iHlf^.  °L*^.1°  T*  '''  next  dity,  as  she 

ii««4.  J#  *.i,^  -A—  —«-  ♦i,^  ^^^^u  ^t  -  u««^  ^t  ^^  "uro  *hey  wanted  to  make  peace.    Her  manner 

dent  of  the  year  was  the  pursuit  of  a  band  of  gatisflod  me  of  her  sincerity,  and  I  allowed  her  to 

Indians  into  Mexico  and  the  capture  of  a  part  leave  the  camp. 
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After  considerable  parley  with  messengers  win.    Lancaster,  aeoond  nte,  10  gona,  Capt.  Edward 

from  the  Indians,  all  the  chiefs  surrendered.  ^-  ^J>^%f  Qumnebaug,  third  rate,  8  gima,  Com- 

Theydesiredtomakepe.ace,andtobeplac.edon  SS±L,»a"ll. I?!^^^ 

the  San  Oarlos  Reservation.    Efforts  to  bring  m  Rear- Admiral  Aaron  K.  Hurfea.    Pensaoola,  second 

the  scattered  warriors  were  bat  partly  snccess-  rate,  23  guns,  Capt.  Henry  Krben;, Hartford,  second 

ful,  and  when  Gen.  Crook  felt  compelled  to  be-  »to»  !•  g^^i  Capt  Charlea  C.  Caipenter;  Lacka- 

gin  his  return  march  on  account  of  his  scanty  "Si^^T^^  ^^'  ?  *^'  n^^*"  ^'^'^Ac  ^~H' 

«*       ,.      v:    T  J     .xv  v;      oo  J  Ai .  .     I  "*"*,■'  Shenandoah,  second  rate,  9  guns,  Capt  Charioe  S. 

supplies,  he  had  with  him  884  Chincahua  In-  Norton  :  IriquoU,  third  latef  7  guns.  Commander 

dians  and  six  Mexican  captives  who  had  been  James  u.  Sands ;  Adama,  thud  nte,  6  guna.  Com- 

found  in  their  possession.    Other  Indians  were  mander  Joseph  B.  Coffhlan ;  Wachusett,  third  rate, 

to  be  sent  in  atter  ward  according  to  agreement  ^  ««"»;» Commander  Alfred  T.  Mah^ ;  On  ward,  fourth 

't.Atv.  TJi^m^w^wrw^rx      tua  Av./.^  ^^Za^^a^i^^  »r.«.  rate,  8  guns,  Lieut. -Commander  Francis  W.  Dickma. 

With  Hieronymo.    'Hie  force  reached  the  sup-  ji^iJ^;^lon,  Acting  Kear-Admiral  John  L.  Davis. 

ply-camp  at  Silver  Spnng^  Arizona,  on  June  Kichmond,Beoondnite,14gunB,Capt  Joseph  8.  Skcr- 

10th,  and  52   warriors  and  278  women  and  rett;  Trenton,  second  rate,  10  guns,  Capt.  Bobert  L. 

children  were  sent  to  the  San  Carlos  Reserva^  Pfaythian ;  Oasipee,  third  nte,  S  jfuns.  Commander 


moned  to.  Washington  for  consultation,,  which  E&co'mSS^^r  &^':To^JISi^  'f^SSS^ 

resulted  m  an  arrangement  lor  retaining  the  fi^rfron,  Commodore  Stephen  B.  Luce.    Minnesota, 

Indians  on  the  reservation  as  prisoners  of  war  first  rate,  24  guns,  Capt.  James  H.  Oillis,  at  New  York ; 

under  the  direct  charge  of  that  officer.  ^^w  Hamnahire,  first  rate,  16  guns,  saila^  Capt  £d- 

The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department,  for  5™^  ^-  ^?^®r*»  ■*  JJe^^«.  K.  I. ;  JanMstown, 
♦>»«  «o^«r  «-^«.  ^^Ai^^  T««A  oftfriT  -,«««  A^in  third  rate,  sails,  12  guns,  Commander  Charles  V.Gnd- 
S?  £.  ^f^.^^^..  80th,  were  $49,-  i^  ^^ ^eV  YTrkilata^ga,  third  rate,  12 guns,  Com- 
791,065,  and  $1,668,161  was  credited  to  the  mander  WUliam  H.  Whiting,  tndninwhip,  at  New 
subsidized  Pacific  Railroads,  for  transportation  York ;  Portomouth,  third  rate,  aaila,  12  guna,  Corn- 
services  rendered  the  War  Department  during  JSF^^^^  William  C.  Wise,  at  Norfolk  for  repair*, 
the  fiscal  year  1888  and  prior  years.  ^^®'*,  were  also  on  special  service,  the  Alarm,  fourth 
o^u  is  *"^"  "y**.  *^  ":*  ''o  ij.  *  TT  »te,  torpedo-ram,  and  the  Dispatch,  fourth  rate,  at 
The  cost  of  mamtammg  the  Soldiers'  Home  Washington ;  the  Michigan,  fourthrate,  at  Erie,  Pk. ; 
was  $189,667.68.  The  number  of  national  the  Pints,  fourth  rate,  on  the  way  to  Ban  Fnndsco ; 
cemeteries  under  the  care  of  the  Quartermas-  Powhatan,  second  rate,  14  guna,  Capt.  Andrew  W. 
ter's  Department  was  88,  in  which  there  were  Johnson,  at  Boston  ;_B^r,  thira  rate,  4  gras. 
Q01  QAO  ;»fA*,»/kn«<>  Tk^  ♦«»«!  *..«mV^.  ^p  Commander  Charles  E.  Clark,  surveying  Central 
821,869  interments.  The  total  number  of  American  coast;  St  Mary»a,achoJ>l^ip,  at  New  York: 
deaths  reported  from  the  army  for  the  year  Talkpooaa,  diaprtch-ve^l,  at  Norfolk  ;Yantio,tWiti 
was  242,  of  which  162  were  from  disease,  and  rate,  4  guna.  Commander  Frank  Wfldes,  at  New 
80  from  wounds,  injuries,  and  accidents.    From  York  Navy- Yard.    The  Colorado,  first  rate,  80  raia, 

the  casualties  of  actual  warfare  there  was  but  S^P'-J^^r"?  \^'''^^  7"  •  receivmg^hip  at 
J  4.U  J  •  *  .  *7  »»A«M  w  w««i «  ^  w>  *'"•  jjew  York :  Franklin,  first  rate,  26  guns,  Capt  Lester 
one  death  and  nine  mjuries.  The  cost  of  med-  a.  Beaidslie,  like  se^ce  at  l/orfolk ;  Wafiaah,  first 
ical  and  hospital  supplies  was  $180,180.78.  rate,  26  guna.  Captain  Fr.  M.  Bunoe,  same  at  Bos- 
There  were  nearly  8,600  desertions  from  the  ton:  Independence,  third  rate, at  Mare  island;  8t 
army  during  the  year.  At  the  national  anno-  ^"^^  ?^"J?'  ^HS"*  '*^£;  ^imf'***2!!l?"8' 
ry,  Springfield,  Mass^,  88.621  small-arms  were  SX^^^SSVTa^Nte^^^^  'f^Jot 
manufactured.  Contracts  were  entered  into  ckds  AJaz,  Catskill,  Leh^h,  Mahopac,  and  Manhat- 
for  making,  converting,  and  testing  rified  can-  tan  were  laid  up  at  Cilr  Point,  Va.,  in  command  of 
non,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  those  for  Commander  D.  W.  Mullen, 
the  larger  steel  f  orgings  in  the  United  States,  and  Authority  was  given  by  an  act  of  Congreaa, 
resort  was  had  to  the  works  of  Great  Britain,  approved  Aug.  5,  1882,  to  strike  from  the  reg- 

Qen.  William  T.  Sherman  retired  from  the  jgter  of  the  navy  such  vessels  as  should  be 

head  of  the  army  on  November  Ist,  and  was  deemed  of  no  further  service  to  the  Govem- 

sucoeeded  by  Lieut-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  ment.    Under  this  authority  47  vessels  were 

Maj^Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  being  transferred  to  go  stricken  from  the  register.   An  act  approved 

the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  Maich  8,  1888,  authorized  tiie  Secretary  of  the 

at  Chicago.  j^^vy  to  dispose  of  such  of  these  vessels  as 

The  llafy.— The  naval  vessels  in  commission  might  be  deemed  expedient,  by  sale  in  accord- 

at  the  beginning  of  1884  were  as  follow  :  g^ce  with  sealed  proposals.    A  circular  was 

Jiorth  Atlantic  jSIo^a,  Bear- Admiral  George  H.  issued  June  2 Ist,  inviting  such  proposals  for 

^^tPS*  Ji^®  TenneMee,  first  rate,  22  guns,  Capt  Jo-  ^j^e  purchase  of  24  of  these  vessels,  their  names, 

b1  R.  wLK  Aufa^^^^^  ^^:  I  fSSS;  clt  locafion,  and  appraised  value  being  as  f oUow : 


tie  Station^  Commodore  Thomas  S.  Phelps.    Brook-  at  Boston.    Blue  I^ght,  $600 ;  and  Florida,  $64,400, 

Ivn,  second  rate,  14  guns,  Capt.  Aaron  w.  Weaver ;  at  New  London,  Conn.    New  Orleans,  $200  (on  the 

Nipsio,  third  rate,  6  guns.  Commander  Henry  B.  See-  stocks),  at  Sackett*s  Harbor.  N.  Y.    Susquehanna, 

ly.  ^ttropMniSta^A,  Beai^ Admiral  Charles  H.  Bald-  $9,000,  at  New  York.    Bnrlingten,  $S,000;  Glance, 
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$400 
$83. 
Belief, 
Shawmut, 

600 ;  and  Sea-weed,  $500,  at  Port  Royal,  S.  0.  dock  and  bnildings,  and  adaptabilitj  to  further 

improTements,  give  it  too  mach  valae  to  be 

Proposals  were  received  nntil    September  rehnqaished.    Sooner  or  later  defensive  works 

24th,  and  the  vessels  were  awarded  to  the  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Boston  must 

highest  responsible  bidders.     The  aggregate  beconstructed,  when  the  yard  will  be  safe  from 

amount  realized  was  $884,758.    Oondemned  attack."    The  discontinuance  of  the  yard  at 

stores  and  supplies  were  also  sold  to  the  amount  New  London,  Oonn.,  was  recommended,  and 

uf  $185,000.    The  other  vessels  stricken  from  the  use  of  the  site  for  a  Naval  Asylum  was  sug- 

the  register  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  gested.    The  commissioners  then  set  forth  and 

value  to  be  sold,  and  were  oondemned  to  be  considered  tiiieadvanta^s  and  disadvantages  of 

broken  up  on  the  stocks.  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard,  and  expressed  the 

The  Advisory  Board  appointed  to  consider  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  sold.    They  rec- 

the  needs  of  the  United  States  Navy,  reoom-  ommended,  however,  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 

mended  the  gradual  substitution  of  new  steel  land,  comprisiuff  about  fifty-eight  acres,  lying 

vessels  for  all  the  old  type  of  wooden  vessels,  to  the  eastward  of  Marine  Barracks,  and  in- 

It  fixed  the  standard  for  the  navy  at  70  vessels,  eluding  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hospital- 

48  for  service  at  sea,  and  27  to  be  held  in  re-  grounds.    The  commissioners  next  review  the 

serve,  and  recommended  that  they  be  built  at  situation,  plant,  and  capability  of  defense  of 

the  rate  of  seven  a  year.    Under  authority  of  the  League  Island  Navy- Yard,  and  say :  ^'  Your 

the  acts  of  Aug.  5,  1882,  and  March  8,  1888,  commissioners  do  not  recommend  tne  sale  of 

proposals  were  invited  for  the  construction  of  this  yard.    Of  all  the  places  on  the  Atlantic 

three  cruisers,  one  dispatch-boat,  and  three  seaboard  the  Delaware  is  the  best  for  iron-ship 

double-turreted  monitors.    The  cruisers  were  building,  and  on  the  Delaware  League  island 

to  be  of  steel,  and  were  intended  to  equal  any-  has  been  selected  by  several  boards  as  the  site 

thing  afloat  in  speed  and  efficiency.    The  Chi-  for  a  navy-yard."     The  commission  advised 

oago  was  to  be  of  4,500  tons,  and  the  Boston  against  the  abandonment  of  the  naval  station 

and  Atlmtic  of  2,500  tons  each.    The  contract  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.    The  recommenda- 

for  the  three  cruisers  and  the  dispatch-boat  tions  with  r^ard  to  the  other  navy-yards  were 

Dolphin  was  awarded  to  John  Roach,  of  Ches-  aa  follow :  Wa$hington  Navy-  Yard, — The  sale 

ter.  Pa.,  the  aggregate  of  his  bids  being  $2,-  of  this  yard  is  niot  recommended.    Pemaeola 

440,000,  and  less  on  each  vessel  than  those  of  Nwoy*  Yard, — ^The  commissioners  do  not  rec- 

any  other  bidder.    The  three  monitors,  Puri-  ommend  the  sale  of  this  yard,  as  it  is  the  only 

tan,  Amphitrite,  and  Terror,  were  launched  on  one  on  the  Gulf.    Norfolk  Naty-  Yard, — The 

the  Delaware  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  commissioners  do  not  recommend  the  sale  of 

a  similar  one,  the  Monadnook,  was  launched  in  this  yard,  because  the  advantages  it  undoubt- 

Oalifomia.    The  contracts  for  the  engines  and  edly  possesses  far  outweigh  its  deflcienoiea. 

fittings  of  the  monitors  require  their  oomple-  Key  WmI  Naval  Station. — ^The  commissioners 

tion  by  July  15, 1884,  and  the  cruisers  must  be  do  not  recommend  the  sale  of  this  station,  be- 

finished  during  that  year.  lieving  that,  in  any  maritime  war,  Key  West 

The  Advisory  Board  recommend  the  imme-  must  be  retained  at  whatever  cost, 

diate  construction  of  three  more  large  cruis-  The  New  London  Navy- Yard  has  been  al- 

ers,  together  with  two  gunboats  of  1,500  tons,  ready  abandoned,  and  that  at  Pensacola  closed, 

and  two  of  750  tons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  The  FmMMIMi — The  revenues  of  the  Post^Of- 

$4,288,000.    They  also  recommend  one  steel  fice  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

ram,  one  oruijing  torpedo-boat,  and  two  har-  80th  were  $45,508,692,  and  the  expenses  $42,- 

bor  torpedo-boats.  816,700.   There  was  an  increase  of  8*6  per  cent 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  in  the  receipts  over  those  of  the  previous  year, 

navy-yards,  with  a  view  to  determining  wheth-  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ending  in 

er  any  of  them  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  1885  are  $47,104,078;  expenditures,  $50,062,- 

what  should  be  done  to  put  the  others  in  a  bet-  189.    The  anticipated  deficiency  is  due  to  the 

ter  state  of  efficiency.    A  report  was  made  to  reduction  of  letter-postage  from  three  to  two 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  December.  cents  per  half-ounce,  which  went  into  effect 

The  commissioners  recommended  the  reten-  October  1st  (see  page  185,  et  »eq.).  The  number 
tion  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard,  as  it  was  of  post-offices  increased  during  the  fiscal  year 
the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Of  that  at  from  46,281  to  47,868,  and  the  number  of  em- 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  they  reported  that  it  af-  ploy6s  in  the  department,  from  65,777  to  69,- 
fords  ample  depth  of  water,  is  rarely  obstructed  020.  The  free-delivery  system  was  in  opera- 
by  ice,  is  in  a  region  where  skilled  labor  can  tion  in  154  offices,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $8,- 
always  be  obtained,  has  a  healthful  climate,  is  178,886.  The  cost  of  inland  mail  transportation 
susceptible  of  defense,  and  has  excellent  plant  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $19,234,899,  an  increase 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  wooden  of  $358,847  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 
ships.    In  view  of  these  advantages  they  did  The  service  on  Star-routes,  which  in  1880  cost 
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$7,821,499  for  76,070,995  miles  of  transportar  increase  of  17,961.  The  average  annual  valixe 
tion,  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $4,789,478  for  77,-  of  pensions  was  $106.18,  and  the  aggregate  an- 
998,782  miles  of  transportation.  At  the  dose  nual  value  of  all  pensions  $82,246,192.^.  The 
of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  998  railway  post-  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal 
office  lines,  against  769  the  previous  year.  The  year  was  $60,064,009.28,  nearly  half  the  sum 
miles  on  which  the  railroad  companies  were  being  for  arrears.  The  total  number  of  claims 
paid  had  increased  from  100,665  to  109,827,  allowed  for  pensions  since  1861  is  610,968, 
and  the  service  upon  the  lines  was  measured  by  and  the  aggregate  amount  paid  during  the  22 
86,180,480  miles.  There  were  6,927  money-  years  is  $621,078,297.60.  (See  page  248,  ^t  m^.) 
order  offices,  at  which  the  aggregate  issues  for  A  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  Pension 
the  year  were  $126,047,288.42;  and  payments,  Bureau  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Wash- 
$120,407,468.88.  The  fees  amounted  to  $1,-  ington,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $400,- 
272,060.60,  affording  a  net  profit  on  the  bosi-  000  has  been  made.  Many  complaints  were 
ness  of  $169,104.84.  The  total  number  of  let-  made  of  the  swindling  practices  of  peusion- 
ters  and  packages  received  at  the  dead-letter  agents  or  attorneys  during  the  year,  and  an 
office  was  4,440,822,  an  increase  of  about  4  per  effort  was  made  by  the  Pension  Commissioner 
cent.  The  number  of  registered  letters  and  to  break  them  up.  The  assistance  of  the  De- 
parcels  was  10,594,716,  on  which  the  fees  partment  of  Justice  was  invoked,  and  the  mat- 
amounted  to  $926,649.71.  The  cost  of  ocean  ter  was  taken  up  by  the  District  Attorney  of 
transportation  of  mails  to  toreiga  ports,  under  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  a  letter  to  the 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  limits  the  com-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announcing  his  pur- 
pensation  to  the  postage  on  the  mails  conveyed,  pose  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
was  $816,622.18,  of  which  $266,621.62  was  for  the  District  Attorney  said : 

transatlantic  service.  »«•.             «,                  ««,.. 

Tu^  T>y..<.4^n»««4.«.  n«.«^.«i  ^^^a^^^A  ^^A  -- .  The  character  of  the  enormous  frauds  which  are  be- 
The  PostmMter-Gener^  confirmed  and  re-  in^  perpetrated  upon  applicantB  for  pensions  bv  certain 
newed  the  orders  of  the  department,  made  m  claim  agents  of  Washin^n  will,  if  the  allegatioiM 
1 879,  forbidding  the  delivery  of  registered  let-  are  sustained  by  the  evidence,  surprise  the  pablk. 
ters  and  tiie  payment  of  money-orders  to  the  The  devices  employed  are  as  numerous  as  the  skill  of 
managers  of  lotteries.  Specific  instructions  dishonest  men  oim  contrive.  Some  of  the  cases  be- 
^^ •  1  xC  -D  ^  i^t'^?wi**w  .*«.w*i*vwiv«o  f^j^  jjjg  ^^  heart-pending  m  their  details.  Maimed 
were  ^ven  to  the  Postmaster  of  New  Orleans  and  decrepit  soldieni,  and  the  poor  widows  and  help- 
not  to  deliver  mail  -matter  to  the  Louisiana  State  less  orphans  of  soldiers,  pay  their  pittance  of  $l ,  $8, 
Lottery,  or  to  M.  A.  Dauphin,  its  president.  $*,  or  f  10  to  agents  who  must  know  their  daima  are 
An  arrangement  having  been  made  for  the  pay-  worthless  and  can  never  be  paid,  and  these  agents 
i»A»«>  rv#  Jv.rv»/v  ^,^^^\^^A  ♦!,.«  ^^i:„^...  ^* -«1  merely  file  a  tormal  application  to  enable  them  to  ool- 
ment  of  money-orders  Mid  the  delivery  of  reg-  i^  ^^^^j  f^^  theit^eluded  clients. 

istered  letters  to  the  New  Orleans  National 

Bank  on  account  of  the  lottery  company,  in-  Several  firms  and  individuals  charged  with 

structions  were  also  issued  forbidding  delivery  the  fraudulent  practices  were  suspended  from 

and  payment  to  the  bank.  The  result  of  this  ao-  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  claims  before  the 

tion  was  a  suit  against  the  Postmaster-General  bureau,  and  others  discontinued  business.    No 

for  $100,000  damages,  brought  by  tiie  lottery  new  regulations  were  adopted  at  the  time,  but 

company,  and  a  suit  against  the  Postmaster  of  in  December  a  number  of  the  agents  accused 

New  Orleans,  brought  by  the  National  Bank,  of  deceiving  and  defrauding  their  clients  were 

for  an  injunction  restraining  him  from  inter-  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District, 

fering  with  mail-matter  addressed  to  the  bank,  BeTme  QmsUmh. — On  June  26th  an  ezecu- 

and  irom  refusing  to  pay  money-orders  payable  tive  order  was  issued  making  important  changes 

to  it  on  account  of  the  lottery  company.    The  in  the  internal  revenue   collection  districts, 

latter  case  was  decided  early  in  January,  1884,  The  total  number  of  districts  was  reduoed  by 

by  Judge  Pardee,  at  New  Orleans,  in  favor  of  oonsolidation  from  126  to  82.     As  a  rule, 

the  bank,  on  the  technical  ground  that  the  where  two  districts  were  consolidated  into  one, 

Postmaster-General  could  not  revive  an  order  the  collector  most  recently  appointed  was  re- 

which  his  predecessor  had  revoked.    He  could  tained,  and  the  other  was  dismissed ;  but  in 

issue  a  new  order  based  on  evidence  presented  some  cases  a  new  collector  was  appointed, 

to  himself,  but  he  could  not  appeal  to  evidence  A  question  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the 

which  his  predecessor  had  discarded,  and  de-  year  as  to  the  date  on  which  the  repeal  of  the 

olare  that  an  order  previously  revoked  was  still  tax  on  the  capital  and  deponts  of  banks  took 

in  force,  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  this  case,  effect.    The  law  had  required  the  payment  of 

FiBMlwSi— On  June  80th  there  were  808,668  these  taxes  half-yearly,  on  the  Ist  of  January 

pensioners  on  the  Government  rolls,  of  whom  and  the  1st  of  July,  and  returns  of  the  average 

198,648  were  army  invalids,  74,874  army  wid-  amount  of  capital  and  of  deposits  for  the  six 

ows,  minor  children,  or  dependent  relatives,  months  preceding  were  required  to  be  made 

2,468  navy  invalids,  1,907  navy  widows,  minor  within  ten  days  of  those  dates.    The  act  of 

children,  or  dependent  relatives,  4,881  survivors  March  6,  1888,  simply  repealed  these  previa- 

of  the  War  of  1812,  and  21,886  widows  of  those  ions,  withoat  designating  any  time  for  the  re- 

who  served  in  the  War  of  1812.    During  the  peal  to  take  effect.     The  Attorney-General 

year  preceding,  88,968  names  had  been  added  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  tax  could  not  be 

to  the  rolls,  and  20,997  dropped,  leaving  a  net  collected  for  any  part  of  the  half-year  already 
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begun  when  the  repealing  act  was  passed,  and 
this  view  was  acted  on. 

]il1w)nlUiicwi» — The  amount  of  pnblio  lands 
disposed  of  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
19,480,082*80  acres,  of  which  889,286.90  were 
Indian   lands,  and    1,999,886*71    acres  were 

grants  to  railroads.  The  receipts  for  lands 
isposed  of  were  $11,718,888.70,  an  increase 
on  1882  of  $8,819,867.66.  There  were  pre-emp- 
tion and  private  entries  of  4,466,666*49  acres; 
timber  -  onltare  entries,  8,110,980*28  acres; 
homestead  entries,  66,666  in  number,  aggre- 
gating 8,171,914*88  acres. 

The  work  of  educating  the  Indians  was  ex- 
tended during  the  year,  and  there  is  now  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  11,000. 

A  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the 
completion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  September.  The  last  spike 
was  driven  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  at  a  point 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
60  miles  west  of  Helena,  Montana,  and  80' 
miles  west  of  the  Grand  Divide,  2,600  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  800  miles  from 
the  Pacific.  The  opening  of  the  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  was  celebrated 
by  the  company,  under  the  direction  of  its 
president,  Henry  Villard,  an  excursion  being 
made  over  the  whole  line  in  September. 


The  President  made  a  trip  to  Florida  in  the 
spring,  leating  Washington  April  6th.  On  the 
80th  of  July  he  left  the  capital  for  a  trip  to 
the  West.  He  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Aug.  Ist,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  by  way  of 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  Pacifio 
Railroad.  He  reached  Chicago  on  his  return 
Sept.  6th,  and  two  days  later  arrived  at  the 
capital,  but  made  no  extended  stay  there  until 
nearly  two  months  later. 

VRITEDOTATfByFIlfANCEBOFTHE.  The  most 
noteworthy  events  in  the  financial  history  of 
the  year  1888  were  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  taxes  and  the  revision  of  the  tariff; 
the  steady  decrease  of  the  pnblio  debt,  involv- 
ing the  redemption  of  the  remainder  of  the  8i 
per  cent,  bonds  and  the  calling  in  of  a  part  of 
the  8  per  cents. ;  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  a  further  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  which 
the  first  revision  seems  to  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  discussion  of  plans  to  avert  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  which  it  is  feared 
may  follow  the  rapid  redemption  of  the  bonds 
most  desirable  as  a  oasis  for  the  bank  circulation. 

Bessl|iti  and  Expcudttveh— The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  calen- 
dar years  1882  and  1888  were: 


Cnitoms , 

Internal  reTenae 

Sales  of  pablte  lands 

Tax  on  national  banks 

Profits  on  eoinag«|  etc 

Cnstomsfeos,  mMS,«te 

Fees    coDSolar,  patent,  and  lands 

Ronayment  of  Interest  by  Paciflo  BallwaT  companies. 

Bmklnic  Aind  Ibr  Pacifle  Ballvraj  oompames 

Deposits  for  SDrreylng  pobUe  Isnds 

Sales  of  Ooremmeot  proper^ 

Sale  of  Post-Ofltoe  proper^  In  New  York  oitj 

Indian  tmst  ftinds 

Donations  for  liquidating  the  pabUo  debt 

Japanese  iDdemnttj  Aind 

Immigrant  Aiud 

BoTenaes  of  the  District  of  Colombia 

MisoeUaneous  soorcss 


1888. 


146,788,168  88 
^7l6,446  46 
9,1<1,188  88 
4,188,898  91 
1,448,678  81 
8,986,848  88 
1,481,868  48 
1,888,850  84 
2,266,808  66 
848366  66 


8,900306  76 
968391  87 

'86340*  00 
1362,660  08 
8,996300  47 


Total  ordlnarj  receipts. 


8409,446,612  26 


1888. 


$208,160389  66 

180,789,986  88 

10,657,811  87 

6,149,868  67 

4,449,466  78 

1,261388  00 

8.479,608  88 

1,6'>8,108  68 

13S6,(I89  46 

667318  66 

418,289  86 

648.694  88 

4,682  14 


1,880368  99 
247,861  60 

1,646,678  88 
8,t>68,864  98 


$870,086,662  88 


ICXPXNDITURKB. 


For  cItII  snd  miscellaneons  expenses 

For  Indians 

Forpensions 

For  the  militaiy  eatablJshment,  fnolodtng  riTer  and  harbor  improrements  and 

For  the  na^  establishment,  Ineladlng  Teasels,  maehlnory,  moA  Improrements 

at  nary-jards 

For  Intersst  on  the  pnblio  debt 


Total  ordlnaiy  expenditures. 
Surplus  rsTenoe 


1888. 


$64,871,480  64 
10,000.099  18 
66,868,891  78 

44,990,967  00 

16,001,608  90 
68,776,410  96 


1883. 


$67.047,4SO  24 

7,148.464  41 

67,772,009  79 

46378,687  64 

16389,466  14 
56.704366  67 


$261,009,448  44 


$165,487,163  62 


$258,670,604  72 
$111316347  60 


The  surplas  revenue  for  1888,  with  $8,624,- 
888.86  drawn  from  the  cash  in  the  treasury, 
and  $1,600  recovered  of  moneys  heretofore 
charged  off  as  nnavailahle,  making  a  total  of 
$115,141,780.86,  was  expended  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  pnhlic  debt. 

There  was  a  falling  off  of  $44,828,926.46  in 
1888,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  in  the  receipts  from  the  following  sources: 


Customs,  $23,625,791.28;  internal  revenue, 
$14,993,221.99;  tax  on  national  banks,  $8,- 
011,274.66;  and  miscellaneous,  $2,698,637.52. 
There  was  an  increase  of  $4,968,865.41  in  the 
receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands,  making  a 
net  decrease  of  $39,360,060.04  in  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Government. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $15,488,625.88  in 
the  expenditures  during  the  year  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  accoQDts :  Oivil  and  miscellaneouB,  in- 
clading  foreign  intercourse,  public  buildings, 
lighthouses,  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $2,175,969.60;  pensions, 
$12,408,117.99;  the  militarj  establishment, 
$576,680.65;  and  the  naval  establishment, 
$327,857.24.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $2,856,- 
614.72  in  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  $8,070,854.88  in  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  making  a  net  increase  in 
the  expenditures  of  $4,561,156.28,  which  add- 
ed to  the  decrease  of  $89,860,060.04  in  the  re- 
ceipts, made  a  falling  off  of  $48,921,216.82  in 
the  surplus  revenues  applicable  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  receipts  from 
customs  and  internal  revenue  bj  quarter-years 
for  1882  and  1888,  shows  in  a  summary  form 
the  reduction  in  the  receipts  from  those  sources 
under  the  act  of  March  8, 1888,  reducing  inter- 
nal revenue  taxes  and  duties  on  imports: 

rusToics. 


RECEIPTS. 


Oastomt 

Interaml  revenae 

Bales  of  pubHe  laods . . . 
Tax  on  national  banka. 
Miaoellanaoiia 


188«. 


1888. 


Total. 


$220,410,780  25  |21i,70Ck4M  93 
14d.4»7Ji95  45    144  J20,i)fl6  96 


4,768,140  87 

8,il5«.794  45 

S2,90ft,»69  76 


7,Mft,864  4S 
9.111,006  66 
21,798.849  77 


$40S,52^850  88  $898,287,581  S5 


BxpBNDrn7iia& 


1888. 


1888. 


Civil  and  mlaoeUaneoaa . 

War 

Naiy 

Indiana 

Pensions 

Intfereat  on  pablte  debt . 


Total. 


Bnrpliia  reTenna. 


$57,219,750  98 
48,570,494  19 
1^089.04«26 
9,786,747  40 
61,84^198  95 
Tl,un,806  79 


$857,961,489  57 


$145,548,810  Tl 


$66,678,028  21 
48,911.889  96 
1^SSS,487  17 
7,862,590  84 
66.012.578  64 
69,160,181  86 


$265,406,187  54 


$188,879,44441 


QUARTER. 

1888. 

1888. 

Pfrst 

$56,58^4S5  88 
58,501,281  79 
64,906,875  71 
48,700,588  01 

$58,711,024  84 

Beoond 

48.886,063  87 
57,402.975  67 

Third 

Fonitb 

48,660,280  68 

Total 

$285,786,180  84 

$202,160,889  66 

INTERNAL   RBVBNDB. 


QUARTER. 

1888. 

1888. 

First 

$80,862,181  98 
40,675.698  47 
87,760,804  58 
86,984,528  81 

$S8J)6a.601  89 

Becond 

86.611.488  67 

Third 

29,662.078  60 

Fourth 

81,152,817  67 

Total 

$146,788,168  88 

$180,789,966  88 

The  receipts  from  customs  in  the  last  half  of 
1888  were  $101,068,256.85,  as  compared  with 
$118,609,413.72  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1882,  a  reduction  of  $12,546,157.87.  This 
falling  off  was  not  entirely  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  rates  of  duty,  but  was  due  in 
part  to  a  decrease  in  importations^  The  re- 
ceipts from  internal  revenue  fell  off  from  $74,- 
745,828.42  in  the  last  six  months  of  1882  to 
$60,814,896.27  in  the  last  half  of  1888,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $18,930,482.15. 

The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  doty  took  effect 
Jaly  1st,  but  the  receipts  for  the  second  quarter 
were  somewhat  affected  by  importers  postpon- 
ing until  July  Ist  the  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house and  entry  for  consumption  of  goods  on 
which  the  rates  were  reduced.  The  opposite 
course  was  pursued  with  goods  on  which  the 
rates  were  increased.  The  repeal  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  on  bank  deposits  and 
capita],  and  the  reduction  in  the  tax  on  to- 
bacco, cigars,  and  cigarettes,  and  in  the  spe- 
cial taxes  on  dealers  in,  and  manufacturers  of, 
tobacco,  took  effect  May  1, 1888,  and  therefore 
affected  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for 
the  second  quarter. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  80,  1882  and  1888 : 


The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  as  com- 
pared with  1882  increased  $8,202,724.05  in 
sales  of  public  lands  and  $154,214.40  in  tax  on 
national  banks;  and  decreased  $5,704,288.82 
in  customs  revenue;  $1,777,226.47  in  internal 
revenue  and  $1,118,146.99  in  miscellaneous; 
making  $5,287,668.88  of  net  decrease.  The 
customs  receipts  were  larger  than  for  any  fiscal 
year  except  1872  and  1882,  when  they  were 
$216,870,286.77  and  $220,410,780.25,  respec- 
tively. The  receipts  from  public  lands  were 
larger  than  in  any  year  since  1856,  when  they 
were  $8,91 7,644.98.  The  net  receipts  were  laraer 
than  in  any  year  since  1870,  except  1882.  The 
expenditures  increased  $11,458,271.28  in  civil 
and  miscellaneous;  $5,840,888.74  in  the  War 
Department;  $251,890.91  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment ;  and  $4,667,879.69  in  pensions;  and  de- 
creased $2,874,157.06  in  the  expenses  on  ac- 
count of  the  Indians  and  $11,917,075.54  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  amounts  received  from  the  various 
sources  of  internal  revenue  during  each  of  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  were : 


SOURCE. 

1888. 

1888. 

BptrltA 

$60,878,409  18 

47,891,988  91 

16,158,920  42 

5,258,458  47 

7,850,497  74 

$74,868,775  20 

Tobaooo 

48,104,248  79 

Fennented  Uqnort 

State  banka  and  banker*. 
Mtfcellaneona 

16,900,616  81 
8,748,994  60 
7,480.760  46 

Total 

$146,528,278  78 

$144,668,844  86 

Tie  Stato  if  tte  T^caiary.— The  condition  of 
the  treasury  on  Dec.  81,  1888,  as  compared 
with  Deo.  80,  1882,  is  thus  shown: 


UABIUTIEB. 


Poat-Oflloe  Department .  

Diabnrsinf  ofBoera 

Fonda  Ibr  retirement  of  bank 

dronlatlon 

Fire  per  cent  redemption  fand. 
Other  ftinda  held  for  apectal  pnr- 


Matored  bonda  and  Intereat. . . . 

Gold  certifleatea 

Silver  certiflcatea 

(^leartng-Hooae  certlfloatea  . . . . 
Balaoca 


Total. 


Dm.  n,  18tt. 


Dellan. 
6,891,189  71 
26,667,480  00 


89,09(^798  10 
14,688,982  88 


6,498,160 
16,882,748 
64,619,840 
72,848,660 

9,595,000 
149,788,040 


6a 
60 
00 


DK^n,  iMt. 


DoOanb. 
8,048,206  87 
88,178,86188 

88,8144(78  66 
14,511,874  ^8 


4,167,481  91 
17,406.228  96 
91,081,990  liO 
00;i00,898,611  00 
00^  14,560,000  00 
08  148»178,166  08 


406,218.728  89  478,788,810  87 
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OoldeotD 

Gold  buUion 

BUndArd  §\\r€r  doUart 

FnctlODAl  sUtot  00(0 

BlW«rbalIU>D 

United  Statei  ootM 

Oold  oerttfloatat 

BUrer  eerdilcitei 

Nftttoaal-bftok  notes 

n.  8.  boodi  tnd  Intereit 

Minor  eoln  and  mlMellueoiii 

Itemi 

Deposits  held  bj  nstionsl-bank 

deposltsrles 


Total. 


Dm.  so,  int. 


DoUm*. 

5L9H1,483 
M,01«,S42 

4,468,lVtf 

8&.luai,(W0 
4.4<»v000 
8,552,080 

28,791,680 


Dae.  SI,  IMS. 


DoUan. 
04  lS2,eo&398  40 
85  M,400,S46  IT 
00119,449.885  00 
20  27.224,180  88 
4,584,878  98 
89,644,248  72 
87,440.780  00 
18.180,890  00 
8,955,620  10 


10 
80 
00 
00 
95 
82 


a,T58,85<45 
18,780,009  05 


400,218,728  88 


1,080,807  77 
18,818,060  88 


478,788,810  87 


The  gross  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
held  by  the  treasary  ran  up  during  the  jear 
from  $171,504,568.89  to  $219,014,789.68.    The 


Sold  belonging  to  the  Goremment,  after  de- 
ucting  the  amount  held  for  the  redemption  of 
gold  certificates  actually  outstanding,  increased 
$23,489,841.24,  from  $181,989,758.89  to  $155,- 
429,599.68.  The  standard  silver  dolkrs  held 
ran  up  from  $94,016,842  to  $119,449,885,  or 
$25,482,548,  while  the  amount  not  represented 
by  oatstanding  silver  certificates  ran  down 
from  $25,578,182  to  $22,781,664.  The  sold 
certificates  actually  outstanding  increased  aur- 
ing  the  year  from  $89,514,810  to  $68,585,140, 
and  the  outstanding  silver  certificates  from 
$68,448,660  to  $96,717,721— adding  $52,844,- 
891  to  the  paper  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Tie  PiUlc  IMC — ^The  changes  during  the  yesr 
1888  in  the  character  and  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  are  shown  below : 


OHARAOTCR  OF  DKBT. 


Bonds  St  44  per  cent. , 

Bonds  St  4  per  eent 

Bondsst84  percent 

Bonds  St  8  per  cent 

Beftindlng  oertlflostes  st  4  per  eent. 
NsT7  pension  ftand  st8  per  eent. . .. 
Interest  seeraed  on  the  sbove  losns . 
Debt  on  wbkh  interest  hss  esssed . . 

Intersst  on  mstnrsd  debt 

Demsnd  sad  legsl-tender  notes 

Clesrlng«Hoose  eertlflestes 

Gold  oerttllestes 

BilTsr  eertUlestes 


Dm.  so,  18Sf. 


Fk»etionsl  eofrenqr 

Unolslmed  Psdflo  KsUwsy  Intersst 


TotsI 

essh  in  the  trsssiixy. 


Net  debt. 


Deerasse  in  the  debt  dutiflr  the  jeer 


$250,000,000  00 

T8«t.95Q,650  00 

99y82e,200  00 

280,508,950  00 

404,750  00 

KOOaoOO  00 

12,087,188  54 

14,887,015  20 

440,814  88 

840,740,811  00 

9,665,000  00 

04,019,840  00 

72,848,600  00 

7,022,074  17 

5^89  90 


$1,920,407,098  81 
818,924,010  47 


$1,607,548,070  84 


Dm.  si,  1881. 


$950,000,000  00 
787,r82,750  OO 


274,987,250  00 

815,150  UO 

14,000,000  00 

11,881,895  22 

^188,795  20 

880,198  78 

840,789,090  00 

14,500,000  00 

91,001,990  00 

109,89B,0]1  00 

0,989.428  81 

4,229  90 


$1,878,415,924  48 
875^)74,200  68 


$1,406,041,728  80 


$109/M1,958  04 


The  decrease  during  the  year  in  the  principal 
of  the  debt  proper,  ezduding  the  yarious  classes 
of  certificates  for  the  redemption  of  which  mon- 
eys are  held  in  the  treasury,  was  as  follows : 

Bonds  St  4  ner  eent $M17,800  00 

Bonds  St  8f  per  eent 107,051,200  00 

"     ■        "  4,918,750  00 

89,600  00 
015  00 

89,045  80 


The  following  table  shows  the  changes  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  denominations  of  United 
States  notes  outstanding : 


DEMOMIirATIOir. 


Bonds  St  8  per  eent. 

Beftmdinir  oerttflostes  st  4  per  cent. 

Demsnd  notes 


Frsotionsl  cnrrencv 

Debt  other  tbsn  shore  on  which  Interest  hss 


1,181,170  00 


TotsL $115;i7l,780  80 

OaUs  were  issued  during  the  year  for  the  re- 
demption of  $45,968,700  in  8^  per  cent  bondn, 
and  $40,614,500  in  8  per  cent,  bonda,  a  total  of 
$86,583,200,  and ''calls '* amounting  to  $107,- 
716,100  fell  due  during  the  year. 

The  only  refunding  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year  was  the  completion 
of  the  conversion  of  the  '*  continued  "  8^  per 
cent,  bonds  into  the  8  per  cent,  bonds  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  July  12,  1882.  These  ex- 
changes continued  until  July  26,  1888,  when  a 
call  was  issued  for  the  redemption  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  outstanding  8|  per  cents. 

The  exehsnfes  msde  prior  to  Dea  80, 1882, 

smoontedto $280J508.950  00 

The  ezehsnges  dnrlng  the  yesr  were 10,017300  00 

Ksking  the  totslsmoontofOpor  cents  Issned 
Ineschsnfelbr84percents 0805,581,980  00 

And  slbctljig  sn  sonnsl  ssrlog  of  Intersst  of    $1,527,900  25 


One  doHsr 

Twodolltrs 

FtTsdollsrs 

Ten  dollars. 

Twenty  dollsn 

Fifty  doUsrs 

One  hundred  dolbtfs. . 
FITS  hundred  doHsrs. 
One  thonssnd  dollars. 
Ftye  thousand  dollars 
Ten  Uioosand  dollars. 


Jaik  1,  IMS. 


Jm.  1,  1S84. 


Dolten. 
97,790,009  80 
90,012,090  90 
09,020,n2  60 
72,907,601  00 
0^700,019  00 
98,999,895  OO' 
84,450,490  OO' 
14,24^500  00 
11,067,500  00 
9390,000  00 

910,000  00 


DollMV. 

80,n8,487  80 
27,080.588  90 
78,079,070  00 
79,628380  00 
88.842,149  00 
92,881,045  00 
88,022,7M)  00 
14;»4.000  0A 
14,587300  00 
240,000  00 
110,000  00 


Total 847,081,010  00,847,081,010  00 

Deduct  for  unknown  denomlna- 

1,000,000  00 


tiona  destroyed. 
Ontstsnding. 


1,000,000  OO 


840,081,010  00840,081,010  00 


The  increase  in  the  notes  of  the  lower  de- 
nominations, which  has  been  going  on  since 
1879,  kept  up  daring  the  year.  The  notes  of 
denominations  less  than  $10  in  circulation 
have  increased  from  about  $90,400,000  to 
about  $181,500,000  in  the  last  four  years  and 
a  half. 

Tie  Hatliwd  Banks. — During  the  year  end- 
ing Nor.  1,  1888,  262  national  banks  were  or- 
ganized with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital 
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of  (28,664,860.  Ciroulftting  notes  ftmonnting 
to  (7,909,190  had  been  issued  to  these  asso- 
ciations to  that  date.  The  namber  of  banks 
organized  was  greater  than  in  anj  jear  since 
1866.  Of  these  new  banks  seven,  with  $1,276,- 
000  capital,  were  organized  in  the  Eastern 
States;  forty,  with  $8,116,200  capital,  in  the 
Middle  States;  fortj-siz,  with  $8,798,660  capi- 
tal, in  the  Sonthem  States ;  one  hundred  and 
thirtj-two,  with  $18,296,600  capital,  in  the 
Western  States;  eleven,  with  $620,000  capital, 
in  the  Pacific  States;  and  twenty-six,  with 
$1,660,000  capital,  in  the  Territories.  Forty 
banks,  with  $7,786,000  capital,  and  $4,187,088 
circulation,  voluntarily  ceased  doing  business 
during  the  year ;  and  two  banks,  with  $260,- 
000  capital,  failed.  The  number  of  banks  in 
operation  Nov.  1,  1888,  was  2,622. 

The  condition  of  the  national  banks,  Dec. 
81,  1883,  is  shown  below,  there  being  2,629 
banks  then  in  operation : 


BMOUBCCS. 

LoftDB  and  diaooimti 

O^erdimfta 

Unltad  8tatM  bondii  to  Mcnre  drcolation . . 

United  Butes  bonds  to  aeeore  deposita 

United  Stotofl  bonda  on  hand 

Other  siocka,  bonda,  and  mortgages 

Dne  fW>Di  approved  reaerre  agents 

Due  iW>m  other  national  banks 

Dae  ftt>m  State  banks  and  bankers 

Beal  estate,  Aimltore,  and  flztnres 

Current  expenses 

PKmfiuDS  paid 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items 


Kzohangea  for  Clearing*  Hooae 

BUla  of  other  national  banka    

Fractional  currency 

Specie,  vlx. : 

Ooklooin |4«.404,r61  08 

Gold  treasnry  certificates..    SS^fiSS^QO  00 
Gold  Clearlng-Uouse  cer- 
tificates     97,048,000  00 

8Uvercoin 8,470,840  08 

BiWertreaauryoertlflcates.     8^,190  00 

L0gBl>tender  notes 

Unitod  States  oertlflcatos  of  deposit  for 

Iegal«tender  notes 

SItc  per  cent  redemption  ftud  with  Treaa- 

.   urer  U.  8 

Doe  from  Treaanrer  other  than  redemption 

tand 


$]JH>8,i28,918  85 

A.368.08T  09 

84d.69ft.800  00 

lfi,84^000  00 

18,160,060  00 

71,600,MI9  08 

126,999,606  98 

77,906,664  28 

19,899,267  91 

49,040,760  86 

4,878,818  44 

8,687.684  98 

17.684,799  78 

184,403,878  68 

28,909,729  00 

427,784  89 


loans  and  discounts  from  $1,226,889,680.22  to 
$1,802,228,212.86. 

The  circulation  shown  to  be  outstanding  bj 
the  books  of  the  national  banks  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  $304,944,181  as  against  $816,- 
280,926  on  Dec.  80,  1882— a  decrease  of  $10,- 
286,794,  caused  by  banks  voluntarily  giving 
np  their  circulation.  The  amount  ontstand- 
ing,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  including  the  not€s 
of  banks  which  have  failed,  gone  into  volun- 
tary liquidation,  or  made  deposits  of  lawful 
money  for  the  retirement  of  their  circulation, 
decreased  during  the  year  from  $862,661,170 
to  $860,482,829.  The  lawful  money  depoe- 
ited  during  the  year  for  the  redemption  of 
the  circulation  of  insolvent,  liquidating,  and 
reducing  banks,  amounted  to  $28,909,888,  and 
the  circulation  redeemed  out  of  the  money  so 
deposited  to  $24,644,924.  The  total  amount 
deposited  on  these  accounts  is  $199,916,962; 
the  total  redeemed,  $160,887,444,  and  the  bal- 
ance on  deposit  in  the  treasury,  Dec.  81, 1888, 
$89,629,608. 

The  national-bank  notes  redeemed  and  as- 
sorted by  tiie  Treasurer,  under  the  act  of  June 
20, 1874,  during  the  years  1882  and  1888,  were 
disposed  of  as  follows: 


188S. 

1883. 

Votes  fit  ibr  drcalation,  aasorted 
and  returned  to  the  banks  which 
iasned  them 

$4,766,400 
88,402,965 

188,782,100 
88,266,492 

Kotea  unfit  for  drenlation,  asaort- 
ed  and  destrojed 

Totil 

$87,169,866 

tU1.04&fl92 

114,276.196  04 
80,569,796  00 

10,810,000  00 

16,287,684  97 

1,678,268  83 


The  increase  during  the  last  year  waa  $28,- 
879,227. 

The  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  circu- 
lation of  national  banks,  on  Dec.  80, 1882,  and 
Dec.  81,  1888,  were : 


CLASSES  or  BONDS. 


iL^gregate $2,446,880,917  49 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock  paid  In $511,887,676  00 

Bnrplus  ftind 144,800,262  18 

Other  undivided  profits •     66,787,946  91 

Katlonal-bank  notes  issued.  $800,699,960  00 
Amount  on  hand 4,76^919  00 

Amount  outstanding. 804,944,181  00 

Btale-bank  notes  outatandlng. 181,121  00 

DWldends  unpaid. 7,0S2,682  28 

IndlTldnal  deposits 1,106,468,008  28 

United  States  deposits 10,026,777  79 

Deposits  of  U.  B.  disbursing  oflioers 8,768.862  04 

Due  to  other  national  banks. 200.867,2S0  06 

Due  to  Stote  banks  and  bankers 84,776,421  60 

Notes  and  bills  redlsoonnted. 8,^48,.^62  67 

BiUs  payable 4,106,297  78 

Aggregate. $2,446,880,917  48 

The  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  national 
banks,  as  shown  by  their  reports,  increased 
during  the  year  from  $484,888,492  to  $611,- 
887,575;  their  individual  deposits  from  $1,- 
066,901,719.86  to  $1,106,468,008.28,  and  their 


Bix  per  cents 

Five  per  cents 

Four  and  one  half  per  cents. 

Four  per  .cents  

Three  and  one  half  per  cents. 
Three  per  cents 


I>w.»,188t. 


18,086.000 
16,000 

8&,91&,600 
106.080,600 

92,800,800 
192.698,700 


tt» 


13,688,000 

'42,661600 

107^12,81)0 

422.000 

198,481,900 


TotsL $860,681,660;  |S47«68S,200 

The  deposits  and  withdrawals  of  XJnited 
States  bonds  during  the  year  were : 


CLASSES  OF  BONDS. 

Dipodtod. 

WlttteM. 

Bix  oer cents 

1224,000 

'9,*68iii6o 

10,070,100 
25,2941200 

$212,000 

Fire  per  cents 

Four  and  one  half  per  cents 

Four  Der  oentsi 

]6lM)0 

a,994.ei« 

8,68S,400 

Three  and  one  half  per  cents 

Three  oer  cents 

»l,87P,rfO 
24,486.000 

Total 

84^181,400  1    $98,174,880 

The  act  of  July  12,  1882,  under  which  the 
8  per  cent  bonds  were  issued,  provided  that 
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those  bonds  should  be  payable  at  the  pleasare  for  tnj  other,  and  would  be  likely  to  prevent  their 

of  the  United  Sutea,  but  should  not  be  called  J^ttdrawal  until  in^urity,tf  onoe  depojited,  and  for 

in  «,d  paid  jolong  «  i«y  bond,  of  the  United  ^'T^lSSS'^tt^ty'l^lSrh.t^^.oS™' 

States  theretofore  issued  bearing  a  higher  rate  been  iasaed. 

of  interest  than  8  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  at  The  contraction  would  also  be  avoided  hj  providing 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  should  be  f^'i'  ^^  removid  of  the  tax  on  circulation,  and  the  in- 
outstanding  and  uncaUed.  The  only  bonds  an-  ^^  2^  ^\i°'^\'^^J''^'^'f!^''^  ^v^  ^'^^  ^  ^^ 
s^ering  to  this  d«K,ription  were  tU  which  ^SeJ^^^'i^L'Lt^b^e'^^^ 
had  been  oontinuea  at  8^  per  cent.  The  *'  call  ^^  postpone  or  prevent  the  contraction  of  national-bank 
for  the  redemption  of  the  last  of  these  bonds  circulation  which  i«  now  imminent,  but  the  Comp- 
having  fallen  due  Nov.  1, 1888,  the  8  per  cent.  <«>*le'"  considere  that,  so  long  as  there  U  a  euffldent 

bonds  by  the  terms  of  the  authorizing  act  be-  S™'''^' ^f,^,S'^^  t^  ^"t^  outotanding,  legiala- 

%         r,         J  «t     II   M  i?     ^u  *    J  tion  should  be  bo  shaped  as  to  oontinuB  them  m  use 

came  redeemable,  and  "calls"  for  the  redemp-  a^,  a  basis  for  nationaTbank  circulation.  ...  A  law 

tion  of  $40,000,000  of  them  were  issued  before  authorizing  increase  of  issue  to  90  or  96  per  cent  upon 

the  close  of  the  year,  of  which  $80,000,000  the  lowest  market  price  during  the  calendar  or  fiscal 

matured  during  the  year.    All  other  classes  of  y«*f  Prii^"*.  ^  ^^  deposit,  together  with  the  re- 

the  United  States  bonds  had  risen  to  so  1^^  ^  d^Ut  o^.^^cS^^'Siruir^'thTf  an^ 

premium,  that  tne  o  per  cent,  bonds  bad  been  4|  per  cents,  to  m^intAin  the  circulation  at  about  its 

very  laraely  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  present  aggrante.  ...  If  considered  desirable,  in 

United  States  by  the  national  banks  as  security  anticipaaon  of  a  gradual  decline  of  premium,  the  pro- 

for  their  circulation,  and  for  public  money  de-  P°"5^>TL!*^^f  ^^^  ^®  *^®^*  ^  circulation  is- 

™;*^  JSru  ♦iT™^  /\#  Ao»T.i*7fl/ kaIt"   iT     A  ^^^  to  b«  reduced  1  per  cent,  yearly,  or  such  per 

posited  with  them.     Of  $874,464,500  in  bonds  centum  that  the  total  amount  outstanding  could  not  at 

on  deposit  for  these  purposes  on  /uly  81, 1888,  any  time  exceed  the  value  of  the  bonilB  on  depoeit, 

$210,856,850  was  in  8  per  cent,  bonds,  being  snd  the  Tressurer  also  could  be  authorized  to  retain 

more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  out-  ^^  mtorwt  unon  bonds  when  necessary  upon  the  re- 

standing.    The  calling  in  of  Unro  amounts  of  quest  of  theComptroller.                        v^  ^    .  * 

Zi        v*^    1    M     "**'j    e  "r  "*  «»»j5"i"vuui«  V4.  rpjj^  proposition  to  convert  the  long  bonds  into 

tliese  bonds  for  redemption,  and  the  certainty  threes,  is  more  desirable  than  the  proiKwition  to  in- 

that  under  the  present  revenue  laws  their  rapid  crease  the  rate  of  circulation,  for  the  reason  already 

retirement  will  continue,  must  have  a  very  se-  referred  to.  that  the  new  three  per  cents,  pavable  in 

rious  effect  on  the  bank  circulation.    The  pre-  ^^^^  !^  1907  would  bear  but  a  compan^vely  small 

^ir^^  -*•»  ♦i.^  A  «.*^i  A±  »v^«  «-»«♦  u^^A^  ;r  «^  premium  in  the  market,  and  that  the  Government 

mium  on  the  4  and  4^  per  cent  bonds  is  so  ^ould  be  enabled  to  use  its  surplus  revenues  to  advan- 

great  as  to  reduce  the  profit  on  circulation  to  ta^.    They  would  be  the  only  bonds  avaUablo  for 

a  very  low  rate.    This  fact,  added  to  the  gen-  circulation,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  be  withdrawn 

eral  dislike  of  bankers  to  carrying  a  large  pre-  fw  «^«  for  Uie  purpose  of  realizlM  the  nwrket  price : 

mium  account,  has  deterred  the  banks  from  ^^  *fe  ^C"^}  ®5  cuc^l^Jon  woul<rbe  s^^cwnt  to  in- 

ui«A^     *u        li  "^•^"'^  *'".'  wBjj-^  xivu.  duce  banks  to  deposit  them  whenever  addiuonal  ar- 

substitutmg  these  bonds  for  their  called  8  per  culation  is  required/ 
cents.    The  only  alternative  is  to  surrender 

their  circulation  by  depositing  the  proceeds  of  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annnal 

their  called  bonds  in  the  treasury  as  a  fund  report  thus  discusses  the  various  measures  of 

for  its  redemption,  and  this  course  is  being  relief  proposed : 

very  generally  pursued.    Various  plans  to  pre-  The  pubUc  mind  isnatunilly  turned  to  the  mqulir : 

vent  the  contraction  of  the  bank  circulation  How  shall  the  national- bank  notes  be  kept  in  circuk- 

have  been  suggested.    The  more  important  of  tion ;  what  shall  be  taken  as  a  safe  foundf^on  there- 

these  are  discussed  in  the  annnal  reports  of  for,  and  yet  be  so  low  in  price  as  that  the  bankfl  can 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp-  »^<>'^  ^,,^"7  *?**i®^^*i;  or  what  can  be  proposed 

4..^if^.  «p  4>Ur.  n^^^^^^  ^^A  i^  *u^  T>.^«:^»^/i.  which  will  give  to  the  banks  safeguard  against  loss  m 

troUer  of  the  Currency,  and  m  tiie  President's  ^king  and*^issuing  cireulating  notes?  Tarn  not  m 

message  to  Congress.  fitvor  of  anything  hut  the  interest-bearing  obligations 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  repeats  of  the  United  States  Qoveniment. .. .  There  are  other 

the  recommendations  made  in  his  report  for  propositions,  the  vertebral  idea  of  which  is  the  crca- 

1882.     After  adverting  to  tiie  facts  motioned  toon  ofa  new  form  of  publw  debt    A^aiible  one  w, 

UrT     iT^       "«Tww«i|5  w  Miv  lAvno  Au«ui,ivu«u  f^^  ^^  Government  to  offer  a  new  bond,  of  its  own 

above,  ne  says :  issue,  at  low  rate  of  interest,  to  run  a  long  period, 

in  exchange  for  ito  4  per  oente.  and  4i  per  cento., 

The  oontnotion  of  the  bank  dreulation  may  be  allowing  such  a  rate  of  premium  upon  the  latter, 

avoided  by  reduction  of  the  redundant  revenue,  and  but  lower  than  that  at  present  ruling,  as  would 

tiiere  b  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  policy.  .  .  .  induoa  the  holden  to  surrender  them  and  toke  the 

The  contraction  of  the  bank  oireulanon  may  also  be  new ;  and  to  make  this  a  security  for  bank  dreulation. 

avoided  by  the  oonveraion  of  the  long  bonds  into  three  I  doubt  not  that  this  is  feasible.    In  that  way,  a  holder 

per  cento.,  by  offering  inducement  to  the  holden  of  of  foun  or  four-and-a-halfi»  could  capitalize  the  pre- 

these  bonds  to  ezohange  them  for  three  per  cento,  to  mium  allowed  on  his  bond,  and  draw  interest  at  the 

mature  in  1907,  the  Ck)vemroent  payiujof  to  the  holdera  new  rate  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  principal,  whereby 

thereof  a  reasonable  amount  fpr  their  difference  in  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  ezohazure,  rather 

value.  .  .  .  The  premium  to  be  paid  to  the  holden  of  than  to  hold,  or,  in  the  present  difficulty  of  desirable 

these  long  bonds  may  be  considerably  reduced  by  reinvestment,  to  sell.   .  .  .  8iiould  this  project  be 

providing  that  the  ciroulaUon  to  be  issued  upon  the  favorably  considered,  details  can  be  fUmished.    Tet  I 

proposed  bonds  when  deposited  by  the  national  banks  am  so  averse  to  recommending  the  creation  of  another 


the  new  bonds  more  valuable  for  this  purpose  than    and  in  other  matten  of  convenience  and  oonfldenoe,  I 
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look  upon  Bucb  projeot  aa  a  dernier  reteoH,  I  rather 
recommend,  and  bo  I  do,  that  the  internal  revenue  tax 
uDon  circulation  be  taken  off  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Tnis  la  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  amounta  to  about 
three  miliiona  and  a  quarter  each  year.  .  .  . 

I  further  recommend  that  thia  Department  be  au- 
thorized to  allow  to  the  banka  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  90  per  cent,  upon  the  avenwe  market 
value,  for  the  twelve  montlia  prior  to  the  depoait,  of 
the  United  Statea  bonda  depoeited  on  aecurit^.  Tnua 
a  bank  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  circulation  upon 
tlio  premium  it  paid  for  bonds,  aa  well  aa  upon  ^le 
par  value  of  them.  .  .  .  For  greater  caution,  there 
may  be  fixed  a  limit  of  value,  above  which  the  valu- 
ation of  them  for  a4juating  a  ratio  shall  not  go.  A 
collateral  advantage,  not  only  to  the  bauka  but  to  tlie 
communitv,  ia  that  an  amount  of  banking  aaaets  laid 
away  in  tne  premium  paid  for  bonds  would  thereby 
be  releaaed  and  brought  Into  active  use.  It  ia  under- 
stood, as  was  before  stated,  that  in  business  circle:) 
United  States  bonds  are  taken  as  a  good  collateral  up 
to  95  per  cent,  of  their  market  value  at  the  time.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  right  reserved,  in  case  of  lowers 
ius  fluctuation  in  market  value,  to  demand  an  increase 
ot  security.  There  should  the  same  power  be  given 
to  this  department,  and  the  difference  of  5  j>er  cent, 
in  the  buaineas  ana  govenunental  mai^n,  will  coun- 
terbalance the  nimbleneas  of  the  individual  creditor, 
greater  than  that  of  the  public  agent,  in  looking  after 
change  in  market  value  and  in  calling  for  further  ae- 
curity. 

The  statements  above  made  show  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  ultimate  loea  to  the  Government  or  note- 
holder, upon  a  circulation  based  upon  the  interest- 
bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  though  taken  aa 
aecurity  at  a  maigin  coming  near  to  the  current  mar- 
ket yafue  thereof. 

The  President's  remarks  and  reoommeDda- 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency  are  as 
follows : 

If  the  revenues  of  the  next  four  years  shall  be  kept 
substantially  commenaurate  with  the  expenses,  the 
volume  of  circulation  will  not  be  likely  to  suiter  any 
material  disturbance. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  shall  be  great  delay 
in  reducing  taxation,  it  will  become  necessaiy  either 
to  substitute  some  other  form  of  currency  in  place  of 
the  national-bank  noten,  or  to  make  important  changea 
in  the  lawa  by  which  their  circulation  ia  now  con- 
trolled. 

In  my  judgment  the  latter  course  is  far  preferable. 
I  commend  to  your  attention  the  veij  interesting  and 
thoughtful  suggestions  upon  this  subject  which  appear 
in  the  Secretiu'y's  report. 

The  objections  which  he  unes  against  the  accept- 
ance of  any  otlier  securitiea  man  tre  obligations  of 
the  Government  itself  as  a  foundation  for  national* 
bonk  circulation,  seem  to  me  insuperable. 

Foraverting  the  threatened  contraction,  two  courses 
have  been  suggested,  either  of  which  is  probably  tbasi- 
ble.  One  is  the  issuance  of  new  bonds,  having  many 
years  to  run,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  ex- 
changeable upon  specifled  terms  for  those  now  out- 
standing. Tne  other  course,  which  comroenda  itself 
to  my  own  judgment  as  the  better,  is  the  enactment 
of  a  law  repealmg  the  tax  on  circulation  and  permit- 
ting the  bulks  to  issue  notes  for  an  amount  equal  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  instead  of  as  now  the 
face  value  of  their  deposited  bonds.  I  agree  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

Bills  designed  to  carry  into  efiTect  these  va- 
rious suggestions  have  been  introduced  into 
both  bouses  of  Congress.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  are  the-  bills  of  Senator  Aldricb 
and  Representative  Potter,  which  provide  for 


issuing  in  lieu  of  the  4  and  4^  per  cents.  2^ 
per  cent,  bonds,  having  an  equal  time  to  run, 
paying  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  a  premium 
on  the  bonds  taken  up  equal  to  the  aggregate 
present  worth  of  the  surrendered  interest,  com- 
puted at  4  per  cent.,  and  for  reducing  the  tax 
on  the  bank  circulation  issued  on  the  new 
bonds  from  1  to  i  per  cent. ;  and  the  bill  of 
Senator  McPherson,  which  provides  simply 
that  banks  may  issue  circulation  equal  in 
amount  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  which 
they  have  deposited  as  security  for  their  notes. 
The  last-mentioned  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1884,  all  propositions  to 
make  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  in  any 
way  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  circulation  to 
be  issued  to  the  banks  having  been  voted 
down. 

Hw  Celiagei — ^The  following  statement  shows 
tbe  coinage  that  was  executed  by  the  various 
mints  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June 
80,  1888 : 


DENOMINATION. 


QOLD  oonr. 

DoQble>6affle« 

Eagle. 

Hilf-eafflai 

Three  OMlaia 

QoftrtAT'eagiea 

Dolkn 

Total  gold 

SILVSX  COIK. 

Dollan 

Half-dollan 

Qoaiter-doUan 

Dimas 

Total  iUver 

xmoa  COIN. 

Flveoents 

Three  oenta 

One  cent 

Total  minor 

Total  coinage.. 


I^SJBOS 

661,179 

85^0T8 

1,555 

4.055 

8,855 


2,407,OK 


28,111,119 

5,519 

16^19 

T,1W19 


85308,076 


20,455,488 

28.619 

40,467,400 


60,951,586 


98,666.684 


ValM. 


Dollart. 

87,586,180  00 

6,611,790  00 

1,7X6,861)  00 

4,665  00 

10,187  SO 

8,855  00 


8^986,987  60 


28,111,119  00 
8,759  50 
4,079  75 
717,511  90 


28,885,470  15 


1,088,774  40 

856  57 

404,674  19 


1,488,807  16 


66,800,704  81 


The  deposits  of  sold  coin  and  bullion  were 
$46,847,106.05;  and  of  silver,  $86,869,834.65. 
Including  redeposits,  the  total  amount  of  bullion 
and  coin  received  and  operated  upon  by  the 
mints  and  assay-offices  was  $87,758,154.05,  of 
which  $49,145,659.16  was  gold,  and  $88,612,- 
594.89  silver.  Of  the  bullion  deposited,  $82,- 
481,642.38  in  gold  bullion,  and  $32,758,487.68 
in  silver  bullion,  were  of  domestic  production. 
The  total  amount  of  silver  doUars  coined  under 
the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  June  30,  1883,  was 
$147,255,899,  and  to  Dec.  31,  1888,  $161,425,- 
119.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $119,449,385  was 
held  by  the  treasury,  and  $41,975,734  was  in 
circulation. 

ExptrtB  and  fanpeits.  — The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  exports  and  import-s  for 
the  fiscal  year  1883  in  the  commerce  of  tho 
United  States  with  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  the  order  of  magnitude : 
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The  fotlowiog  table  shova  bj  artideB  tbe 
value  of  tbe  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  dnring  the  fiscal  ^ears  1663 
and  1B68,  In  the  order  of  their  magnitude 


The  dutiable  nierohandise  imported  inoreosed 
fron)  $C14,oeo,G67  in  the  fiscal  year  1662  to 
$516,876,106  in  16dS,  or  |l,eiS,629,  and  the 
merohaDdise  free  of  dut^  imported  aeoreased 
from|ai0.B7B,00Tinl883  to  $307,604,718  in 
1883,  or  $8,074,269,  making  a  net  falling  ofF  of 
$1,456,660  in  importaUons  from  $724,639,674 
in  1882  to  $738,180,914  in  18^8.  The  exports 
of  domestio  merchandise  inoreased  from  $7G8,- 
238.732  to  $604,233,833,  and  of  foreign  mer- 
chandiM  from  $17,803,625  to  $19,616,770,  mak- 
ing the  total  exports  in  1888,  $328,639,403,  as 
against  $750,542,367  in  1889,  and  inoreaaing 
the  total  foreign  oommeroe  from  $1,476,181,- 
831  in  1882  to  $1,647,020,816  in  1883. 

The  valae  of  theaxporta  of  prodnota  of  agri- 
oniture,  mannfaotiire,  mining,  forestry,  and  the 
fisheries,  daring  tlie  last  flacal  year,  is  shovn 
below: 


smwiBdiniB-ita^i 


not  tlaowiuw  tpnion 

OUaofiUUihli   

WuehH.  mud  nidi  nuMrith. 

HonubolJ  Ubd  pAVHUl  BlIKtl. 


FBODDCn  OF— 

,^ 

FW— LX 

asas*™- 

'lii 

fcM*,8OT 

TIOO 

Unlllf  (iMtadbB  DUDml  oUi). . 

t'40 

fertu;;::::::::::::::::::: 

':!! 

»§M.m^M 

BrtHlH 

Con*.  Mt  Indndliw  eboooliu. 
Oothlna  (auspt  of  lUk.  at 


H*K-iqoon. 

' — -x  ud  munftiitnii 
bwt  Hid  mod,  n 

ot'iniid' 

Onubo,  4Ufpt   from  bndad 


The  Talneof  the  exports  of  agricoltaral  prod- 
Qcle  increased  from  $662,319,819  in  1882  to 
$619,289,449  in  1883,  and  of  mannfactnrei  fl-om 
$108,133,481  to  $111,800,001. 


54  Bfua,  Ubd  miDnfluti 

M  IMIllilt-cMh* 

M  Copper,  ud  DuaafK 
aTjBuii.  SMd  tbrtus 


MiB.fioe 

4.0iU«T 

a,wi,wo 


t,4It,U68 


1.W18.11S 

UtajMS 

1,»18,OT1 


nuts 

tiltu 

IHB,T41 
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fliterad  llir  CtnaqpttM,  uaA  Ihttm  ctt  Tear  ending  Jane  80,  1888 ;  the  dntiea  ool- 

lected*  — The  following  statement  shows  the  leoted  on  each  commodity  or  class  of  com- 

value  of  dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  con-  modities,  and  the  average  ad-valorem  rates 

snmption'^  in  the  United  States  during  the  of  duty: 

DUTIABLE  MEBCHASTDISE  ENTEBED  FOB  OONSUMPTIOH  DdBIKO  THE  YEAB  EJBTDINO  JUKE  SO.  1868. 


1 
8 
8 

4 
5 
6 
T 
8 

10 
11 
li 
18 
14 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
80 
81 
88 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
80 

81 
88 
88 
84 
85 
86 
8T 


40 
41 
48 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
58 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
68 
68 


AanCUES  DUTLABLK. 


Valwa. 


Bngor,  molMMS,  and  confectionery 

Wool,  end  manolkcturM  of. 

Silk,  mannfcctnree  of 

Cotton,  menaflMtares  of 

Flax,  and  manaiaetarM  of 

Btee^  and  mannflnturea  of 

Iron,  and  mannflMStarea  d 

Fmtta,  Including  nata 

Tin,  mannflMstarea  of 

Chemicila,  droga,  and  medidnoa 

Breadatofla  not  otherwiae  apedflod  .... 

Loather,  and  manolhctaraa  of 

Hemp,  Jate,  etc.,  and  manoiketiiree  of. . 

Bplrita  and  winea 

Tx>baooo,  and  manalkctiiras  of. 

Wood,  and  manoJbctnrea  of. 

Earthenware  and  china 

Fmooj  artieke 

DIamonda  (cot),  cameoa,  moaaica,  eta . . 

Olaaa,  and  manofltctorea  of 

Fura,  and  mannSMStnrea  of. 

Embroidarlea 

Bnttona  and  button  mnterlala 

Animalw,  liTlng 

Booka  and  oth^  printed  matter 

Painttnga,  etc,  not  by  American  artiata 

Clocka  and  watehea 

Braida,  plaita,  iiatat  lacea,  trimminga,  etc 

Coal 

Paper,  and  mannfarturea  o^  not  otherwise  apedfled  (except 

ProYlafonai  not  otherwiae  apedfled 

Spicea 

Seeda.  

Flah 

Metala,  and  manafkctnrea  ot  not  otherwiae  apedfled 

Mudcal  inatmmenta  and  atrinn 

Salt 

Palnta  and  colors 

BrlatlM 

Beer,  ale,  uid  porter 

Potatoes 

Hair,  and  monuihctorea  of 

Hay 

Yegetablea,  not  otherwisec  apedfled 

Snc,  and  niannlketares  of 

Hftts,  bonnets,  and  hooda 

Cement 

Mate  and  matting 

Oila,  TCgetable,  meed  or  expressed 

Corsets  and  oorset-dotha 

Marble,  and  mannlkettires  of. 

Jewelry,  not  elaewhere  apedfled 

Brsss,  and  manaihctarsB^  ot 

Oloe 

Bmahea  of  all  kinda 

Picklea,  not  otherwiae  proTlded  fbr 

Gold  and  allTer,  mandnctorea  of. 

Bo«>., 
In&i 
Oila 
Clay. 


-nibber,  manolketnrea  of 


Copper,  and  manalkctarea  of 
Alfc 


other  dutiable  articles. 


Total  dntUble 

Total  flree  of  datr 

Additional  and  discriminating  duty . 


Total. 


191,406,717  67 

51,044^444  88 

88,807,118  87 

88398,848  70 

88,088,891  18 

80,581,568  60 

80,806,848  60 

1M&7,666  79 

16,797,881  76 

16,184,808  94 

18,667,786  88 

18,658,788  46 

18,615^  88 

18,566,869  86 

10,516,806  00 

9,580364  18 

8,608378  68 

7,906,109  48 

7,608,758  51 

7.597.897  48 
5,148,088  66 
4,989,445  87 

4.061.898  00 
4,080,888  51 
8,109,709  66 
8,088,678  84 
8,960,908  04 
8360,788  55 
8,064,151  46 

1364,548  80 

1,657,447  48 

1,688468  88 

1,548396  78 

1,474,958  68 

1,488,445  09 

1,486,851  15 

1,476346  48 

1,884^806  11 

1,198,797  00 

1,146,796  74 

1,091390  08 

1,081388  85 

O543I809 

694,888  58 

808,988  81 

808396  67 

808,894  06 

708,874  76 

684,709  01 

684,074  80 

607,680  88 

508,978  15 

570,666  57 

450361  18 

484,705  74 

869,919  88 

889,670  76 

804,118  77 

888,956  79 

857,140  07 

804,741  89 

191385  08 

7,094,744  05 


$498316388  81 
806,918389  47 


1700329,678  88 


•46,178378  85 

88380,808  58 

19,654346  88 

18,884371  84 

7,584348  87 

8388,115  89 

8.198388  64 

4,606,456  88 

5,075,068  15 

6,066374  18 

8,756,719  88 

8,770347  88 

8366,560  01 

8,741357  96 

7.661,687  64 

1,708,006  80 

8,746,488  74 

a060,088  96 

761,488  41 

4,188,616  58 

1,180374  90 

1,785305  88 

1,160,895  50 

806,164  47 

771308  05 

8O934794 

784.448  11 

706,881  57 

515,087  88 

64^601  84 
407,468  74 
878,685  70 
814388  80 
857378  61 
488317  08 
445,898  19 
705,844  48 
488344  68 
147386  09 
511388  75 
858.544  81 
817,188  78 

95,486  81 
176,068  14 
888,488  87 
880,958  68 
160358  80 
808,795  18 
817,086  68 
848,688  61 
885,876  65 
148,844  58 
188,664  80 

90,078  88 
178,888  87 
189,471  75 
118,707  81 
186,810  68 

91.888  89 

68,888  48 
107310  17 

66,810  16 
8,140,995  99 


$809,658,608  86 
"97^594*6i 


$810,687386  87 


flf  doty. 


50*51 
68-88 
69-01 
87-81 
88*86 
40  87 
40*87 
95*85 
80-81 
87-59 
98-66 
89-80 
80*84 
69*45 
T2*86 
17-87 
48-10 
88-48 
10*01 
55*06 
81*99 
85-00 
88*57 
90*00 
94*81 
10*08 
96-48 
80*00 
94*71 

84-68 

91-94 

51-95 

90-86 

84*87 

98*46 

8000 

47-79 

88-88 

18*86 

44-60 

88-88 

91-96 

10-00 

19-68 

41-40 

4000 

9000 

99-79 

46-81 

85-47 

68-51 

95-60 

88  01 

80*00 

4000 

85-00 

88-48 

44  99 

88*16 

88-87 

58-41 

84*09 

80-18 


48-45 


Of  the  total  duties  collected,  22*02  per  cent 
was  collected  on  sugar,  molasses,  ana  confec- 

*  The  Talue  of  the  merobaDdlse  entered  for  eonaumptton 
amoonted  to  $700,889,678,  and  embraced  both  gpoda  entered 
for  immediate  eonaamptian  on  arrlTal  in  the  tTolted  Btatea, 
and  gooda  withdrawn  from  warehouse  during  the  year  for 
eonaumptton.    The  Talue  of  the  importa  into  the  United 


tionerj;  15*42  per  cent  on  wool  and  manu- 
factures thereof ;  9*87  per  cent,  on  manufactures 

Btntea  amounted  to  $788,180,914,  embracing  gooda  entered 
for  Immediate  eonaumptton  on  arrtral,  goooa  entered  for 
tranaportation  to  interior  porta  without  appniaeoient,  and 
ffooda  entered  for  warehonatng  awaiting  tne  payment  of 
duties. 
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of  silk ;  5*8i  per  cent  on  mannf  aotores  of  oot* 
ton ;  8*91  per  cent,  oo  i^n  and  mannfaotnres 
thereof ;  4  per  cent  on  steel  and  its  mannf  act- 
nres;  and  3*62  per  cent,  on  flax  and  its  manu- 
factures. The  aggregate  aroonnt  of  daties  col- 
lected on  these  seven  commodities  and  classes 
of  commodities  was  $184,557,485.69,  and  64*18 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount. 

The  free  goods  entered  in  the  fiscal  jear 
1882  amounted  to  $210,721,981,  and  the  dutia- 
ble goods  to  $605,491,967,  making  the  total 
entries  $716,218,948,  as  compared  with  $700,* 
829,678  in  1888. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  during  each  of  the  last  two 
tiscai  jears  on  the  six  commodities  yielding  the 
greatest  revenue : 


▲BTICLB. 

1888. 

1888. 

Snffv,  molMMt,  and  confec- 

$4S,19a^S 
89,908^16 

S4,1T8JMT 

i8,ea8.i87 

ia«8ST,10S 
e,T71,488 

|4e.l7S,S1» 
19,65A,MS 

Wool  tad  lU  manoaictiirM.. . 

Iron  and  ttMl,  aiid  thalr  mano- 

flMtOTM 

MaoQflietiirM  of  nilk. . . . . ,  ^  ^ 

MaimlkctnrM  of  cotton 

Wine*  And  •piritt 

lS,S84,8n 

8,741,058 

The  IcdMtlsa  sT  Tuattair— The  report  of  the 
Tariff  Oommisslon,  appointed  under  the  act  of 
May  15, 1882,  with  a  schedule  of  the  changes 
in  the  rates  of  duties  recommended  by  it,  was 
submitted  to  Congress  Dec  4^  1882,  Uie  be- 
ginning of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sey- 
enth  Oongress.  It  was  referred  to  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House.  The 
commission  said  that  the  average  reduction  in 
duties  at  which  it  had  aimed  was  not  less  than 
20  per  cent,  and  that  in  its  opinion  it  would 
reach  25  per  cent  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, on  Jan.  16, 1888,  reported  a^^bill  to  im- 
pose duties  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes.*' 
This  measure  was  based  on  the  commission's 
schedule  of  proposed  duties,  but  made  a  less 
reduction  in  tlie  duties  on  many  important  ar- 
ticles than  that  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion. A  computation  made  on  the  importa- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1882, 
showed  that  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
committee  would  amount  to  $20,855,799.08  on 
$215,895,628.58  duties  collected  in  that  vear, 
or  less  than  10  per  cent  This  bill  was,  how- 
ever, never  completed  by  the  House.  Its  con- 
sideration was  abandoned  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  House  having,  after  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous discussion,  passed  upon  only  45  of  its  140 
pages.  In  the  mean  time  the  same  question 
was  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  A  biU  to 
reduce  internal  revenue  taxation  had  passed 
the  House  at  the  preceding  session,  aim  was 
still  pending  in  the  Senate.  This  bill,  having 
been  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, was  reported  on  January  4th  with  an 
aroenament  embracing  an  entire  revision  of 
the  tariff,  based  like  the  House  bill  on  the  com- 
mission's report  The  reduction  of  revenue 
which  the  bill  would  cause  was  estimated  by 


the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Senator  Mor- 
rill) at  $45,049,000  in  the  duties  on  imports 
and  $84,790,824  on  internal  revenue,  includ- 
ing national-bank  taxes,  making  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $79,889,824.*  This  bUl,  having  been 
exha^istively  debated,  item  by  item,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  amended  in  many  particulars,  passed 
that  body  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  was 
sent  to  tiie  House.  The  House  adopted  an 
amendment  of  its  rules,  declaring  that  it  should 
be  in  order  at  any  time  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session  by  a  majority  vote  to  suspend  the 
rules,  declare  a  disagreement  with  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  ask  for  a  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  bill ;  and  that,  if  that  motion 
should  fail,  the  bill  should  remain  on  the  Speak- 
er's table,  unaAected  by  the  fkilure.  This 
proposition  was  opposed  by  a  minority  of  tlie 
House,  who  desire«l  an  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  concurring  in  the  Senate  amendments, 
which  provided  for  a  greater  reduction  of  du- 
ties than  the  unfinished  House  bill,  and  the 
Democratic  members  generally  refrahaed  from 
voting  on  it  The  House  non-concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  asked  for  a  committee 
of  conference  on  the  27th  of  February.  The 
conference  committee  having  submitted  its  re- 
port the  bill  passed  both  houses  and  became  a 
law,  March  8, 1888.  The  changes  made  by  the 
conference  committee  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  were  mainly  in  the  direction  of  an 
increase  of  rates.  Among  other  changes  the 
duty  on  iron-ore  was  raised  from  50  cents  a 
ton,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  75  cents;  on 
pig-iron  and  wrought  and  cast  scrap-iron,  from 
|6.50  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  to  i^  of  a  cent  a 
pound;  on  steel  railway  bars,  weighing  more 
than  25  pounds  to  the  yard,  from  -A^  of  a  cent 
a  pound  to  $17  a  ton ;  on  iron  or  steel  T-rails, 
weighing  not  over  25  pounds  to  tbe  yard,  from 
-f^io-f^of  &  cent  a  pound ;  on  steel  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  from  80  to  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  on  manufactures  of  metal  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  from  85  to  45  per  cent ; 
on  sugar  above  No.  18  and  not  above  No.  16, 
Dutch  standard,  from  2^  to  2}  cents  a  pound ; 
on  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  from  15  to  25  per 
cent ;  on  salt  in  packages,  from  10  to  12 
cents  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  on  salt  in  bulk, 
from  6  to  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Books 
in  a  foreign  language  were  Uiken  from  the 
free  list  and  made  subject  to  25  per  cent, 
duty.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  explaining  the  conference  report, 
said  that  if  there  should  be  no  greater  importa- 
tions than  in  the  year  before,  the  aggregate 
reduction  of  taxation  under  the  bill  would 
probably  be  more  than  $75,000,000  a  year. 
The  report  of  the  House  conference  commit- 
tee saia  that  tiie  bill  provided  for  an  estimated 
aggregate  reduction  of  $67,000,000,  of  which 
it  was  estimated  that  about  $85,000,000  would 

*  The  bin  WIS  afterward  so  amended,  by  th6  eattlD^  down  of 
the  tax  on  tobacco  In  all  Ito  ftirma  to  one  half  the  former  rate, 
aa  to  increaae  tbe  reduction  in  Internal  revenne  taxes,  Inchid- 
Inff  tbe  tiz  on  the  capital  and  deposits  of  national  banks,  to 
about  $48,«M,00O 
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result  from  the  changes  made  in  the  internal  ton  laces,  embroideries,  etc.,  was  advanced 

revenue  laws^  and  $80,000,000  to  $32,000,000  from  85  to  40  per  c^nt. ;  on  decorated  china 

from  the  catting  down  of  customs  duties.  and  porcelain-ware,  etc.,  from  50  to  60  per 

The  act  as  passed  repealed  the  tax  on  the  cent ;  on  similar  ware  not  decorated,  from  45 

capital  and  deposits  of  banks,  bankers,  and  na-  to  55  per  cent. ;  on  all  earthen,  stone,  uid 

tional  banking  associations ;  the  stamp-tax  on  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed  or   edged,  not 

checks  and  drafts ;  and  the  tax  on  matches,  otherwise  provided  for,  from   40  to  65  per 

perfumery,  medicinal  preparations,  cosmetics,  cent.;  on  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  hosiery, 

and  the  like,  'i'he  tax  on  dealers  in  and  manu-  from  85  to  40  per   cent ;    on  opium,  from 

faoturers  of  tobacco  was  largely  reduced ;  the  $6  to  $10  a  pound ;  on  champagne  and  other 

tax  on  tobacco  was  reduced  trom  16  to  8  cents  sparkling  wines,  from  $6  to  $7  a  dozen  quarts; 

a  pound ;  on  cigars  from  $6  to  $8  a  thousand ;  on  still  wines,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  gallon ; 

and  on  cigarettes  from  $1.75  to  60  cents  a  and  on  paintings  and  statuary,  from  10  to  80 

thousand.     The  following  are  some  of   the  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

more  important  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  The  act  also  repealed  the  provisions  of  law 

made  by  the  bill :  requiring  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 

The  duty  on  sugar  was  reduced  from  rates  place  of  production  to  the  vessel  in  which  ship- 
ranging  from  2^  to  5  cents  a  pound,  to  rates  ment  is  to  be  made  to  the  United  States,  the 
ranging  from  1-^  to  8^  cents  a  pound;  on  value  ofthe  covering  of  the  goods,  commissions, 
clothing  and  combing-wools  valued  at  less  brokerage,  export  duty,  and  other  charges  for 
than  80  cents  a  pound,  from  10  cents  a  pound  putting  up,  preparing,  and  packing  for  trans- 
and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  10  cents  a  portation  or  snipment,  to  be  added  to  the 
pound;  on  carpet- wools,  from  8  and  6  cents  dutiable  value  of  merchandise.  It  further  pro- 
for  different  grades  to  2^  and  5  cents ;  on  vided  for  the  assessment  of  duties  on  all  sn- 
woolen  cloths  and  other  manufactures  of  wool  gars  not  above  No.  18  of  the  Dutch  stand- 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  from  50  cents  ard  in  color,  according  to  their  saccharine 
a  pound  and  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  85  strength  as  shown  by  the  polariscope  test  in- 
cents  a  pound  and  85  and  40  per  cent  ad  stead  of  according  to  their  color  by  the  Dutch 
valorem;  on  ready-made  clothing  and  wear-  stailftard,  as  formerly. 

ing-apparel  of  wool  and  worsted,  from  50  cents  The  reduction  of  revenue  thus  far  has  not 
a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  to  40  cents  a  poimd  come  up  to  the  estimates  of  either  the  Tariff 
and  85  per  cent. ;  on  silk  goods,  from  60  to  50  Commission  or  the  committees  of  conference, 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  hats  of  vegetable  ma-  The  reduction  in  the  receipts  from  customs 
terial,  etc.,  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  and  on  such  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  81^  1888,  as 
hat  materials  from  80  to  20  per  cent ;  on  bar-  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months 
ley,  from  15  to  10  cents  a  bushel;  on  cleaned  of  1882,  was  $12,546,157.87;  in  internal  rev- 
rice,  from  2|-  to  2}  cents  a  pound ;  on  bleached  enue,  $18,980,482.15 ;  and  in  the  tax  on  capital 
cottons  (except  jeans,  etc.),  from  5i  to  8|,  4,  and  deposits  of  national  banks,  $2,971,146.28. 
and  5  cents  a  square  yard  according  to  grade ;  The  total  decrease  is  at  the  rate  of  $58,895,- 
on  finer  and  lighter  cotton  prints  (except  jeans,  471.60  a  year. 

etc.),  from  5|-  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 

cent  ad  valorem  to  5  and  6  cents  a  yard  and  his  annual  report  for  1888^  estimated  that  the 

to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  higher-  aggregate  amount  of  the  reductions  in  internal 

priced  goods ;  on  linens,  etc.,  valued  at  above  revenue  taxes  would  not  be  less  than  $87,000,- 

80  cents  a  yard,  from  40  to  85  per  cent. ;  on  000,  but  that  the  revenue  from  distilled  spirits 

raisins,  from  2^  to  2  cents  a  pound;  on  articles  would  be  so  increased  as  to  make  the  aggre- 

of  fur,  from  85  to  80  per  cent ;  on  jute-butts,  gate  receipts  fur  the  fiscal  year  at  least  $120,- 

f rom  $6  to  $5  a  ton ;  flat  bar- iron  of  medium  000,  or  about  $24,700,000  less  than  for  the 

dimensions,  from  1  to  i<\r  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  fiscal  year  1888.    The  actual  receipts  from  in- 

on  pig-iron,  from  $7  a  ton  to  i^  of  a  cent  a  ternal  revenue  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec. 

pound;  on  wrought  scrap-iron,  from  $8  a  ton  81,  1888,  were  $60,814,896.27,  or  at  the  rate  of 

to  1^  of  a  cent  a  pound;  on  steel  railway-  $121,629,792.54  a  year,  conforming  very  nearly 

bars  or  rails,  from  Ij-  cent  a  pound  to  $17  a  to  the  commissioner's  estimate, 

ton ;  on  calfskins,  from  25  to  20  per  cent ;  The  reduction  in  the  receipts  from  duties  on 

on  musical  instruments,  from  80  to  25  per  imports  for  the  six  months  is  at  the  rate  of  but 

cent ;  on  molasses  not  above  56  degrees,  from  little  more  than  $25,000,000,  or  less  than  12 

6j-  to  4  cents  a  gallon ;  on  tin  plates  or  sheets,  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1883. 

teme  plates  and  tagger^s  tin,  from  1-jV  cent  to  A  computation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 

1  cent  a  pound ;  on  woolen  dress  goods  valued  tics  shows  that  for  the  three  months  ending 

at  not  exceeding  20  cents  a  yard,  from  6  cents  Sept  80,  1888,  as  compared  with  the  oorre- 

a  yard  and  85  per  cent,  to  5  cents  a  yard  and  sponding  three  months  of  1882,  the  reduction 

85  per  cent ;  valued  at  above  20  cents,  from  8  in  the  average  ad-valorem  rates  of  duty  on 

cents  and  40  per  cent  to  7  cents  and  40  per  dutiable  merchandise  was  only  2*12  percent — 

cent.    Considerable  reductions  were  also  made  from  44*20  to  42*08  per  cent    The  reduction 

in  the  chemical  schedule,  and  some  additions  in  the  average  ad-valorem  rate  of  duty  on  both 

were  made  to  the  free  list    The  duty  on  cot-  free  and  dutiable  merchandise  was  from  82*19 
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to  80*48  per  cent.,  or  1*64  per  cent.  The  en- 
tries of  dutiable  merobandise  for  conaumption 
fell  off  daring  tbe  same  period  from  $144,012,- 
940  to  $188,830,848. 

Tbe  failure  of  tbe  tariff  revision  to  produce 
the  expected  reduction  of  revenue,  and  tbe 
plans  for  a  further  reduction  which  had  been 
brought  forward,  were  discussed  by  the  Presi- 
dent m  his  message,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  report  The  following  extracts 
summarize  the  Secretary's  views: 

The  question  recurs :  Shall  we  now  seek  aii^ain  for 
that  reauction  which  was  not  attained^  and  is  it  now 
advisable  to  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  for 
future  years  to  arise  from  duties  on  imports  f  There 
was  general  agreement  that  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  tariff  shomd  be  made.  The  estimates  of  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  and  of  tbe  Senate  committee  show  what 
was  the  contemplated  reduction.  The  actual  results 
so  tax  obtained  indicate  that  the  reduction  labored  for 
has  not  been  effected  by  tbe  new  tariff  act.  It  is  to 
be  considered,  too,  that  the  failure  is  not  to  be  charged 
to  the  increase  of  importations  keeping  up  the  amount 
of  customs  revenue.  The  statistics  of  our  foreign 
commerce  show  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase 
chai^^ble  therewith.  As  to  the  prindples  of  reduc- 
tion, if  a  revision  bepracticable,  tnere  seemd  to  be  lit- 
tle oisagreement.  Tne  reduction  should  be  made  on 
artidea  entering  into  general  consumption  as  neces- 
saries—as  sugar,  molaaies,  and  the  like— rather  than 
UDon  luxuries ;  upon  raw  materials,  rather  than  man- 
ufactured, with  due  regard  to  the  roiBtoring  of  domes- 
tic industries  and  occupations,  especially  those  not 
ftdly  established.  In  the  report  of  this  department 
Unt  year,  the  reduction  as  applied  to  the  principal 
classes  of  dutiable  articles  was  considered  somewhat  in 
detail,  and,  adhering  to  the  views  there  expressed,  a 
repetition  of  them  is  unneces^ry. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  expedient  so  soon  to  make 
afl^aln  a  revision  of  the  tanff  to  effect  a  reduction. 
And  there  are  considerations  which  are  apt  upon  thi^ 
bead.  The  new  tariff  act  went  into  operation,  in  all 
its  parts,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1888.  There  has 
gone  by  since  then  but  httle  over  one  third  of  a  fiscal 
year.  It  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  learn  with  accu- 
racy how  so  important  and  wide-reaching  a  law  as 
that,  touching  all  the  business  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  country,  will  permanently  affect  the  revenues. 
It  is  known  tnat  in  some  respects  the  fir^t  effects  of  it 
may  not  be  relied  upon  as  stable.  ...  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  department  does  not  recommend  an  imme- 
diate revision  of  the  tariff  act.  It  adheres,  however, 
to  its  conviction  that  ultimately  the  just  and  expedi- 
ent method  of  relief  from  taxation,  and  of  limiting  the 
revenues  to  the  needs  of  an  economical  Government, 
must  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports. 
....  Propositions  are  made  to  repeal  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  internal  revenue.  As  to  this,  I  repeat  my 
remark  of  last  year:  **  I  see  no  public  sentiment  or 
political  action,  indicating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tax- 
paying  oitixena  to  strike  out  this  class  of  taxes.'' 

The  President  said : 

There  are  cogent  reasons,  however,  why  the  notion- 
al indebtedness  should  not  be  thus  rapidly  extin- 
guished. Chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that  only  by 
excessive  taxation  is  such  rapidity  attainable.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Congress  at  its  lant  session  I 
recommended  that  all  excise  taxes  be  abolished  except 
those  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  that  substantial 
reductions  be  also  made  in  the  revenues  from  cus- 
toms. A  statute  has  since  been  enacted  by  which  the 
annual  tax  and  tariff  receipts  of  the  Government  have 
been  cut  down  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  dollars.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  still 
further  reductions  may  be  wisely  made,  I  do  not  ad- 
vise tbe  adoption  at  this  session  of  any  measures  for 


large  diminution  of  the  national  revenues.  The 
suits  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress have  not  as  yet  become  sufficiently  apparent  to 
justify  any  radical  revision  or  sweeping  modifications 
of  existing  law. 

Notwithstanding  these  recommendations,  a 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Uonse,  March  11, 1884,  plac- 
ing wood,  sawed  or  squared  timber,  sawed 
lumber,  salt,  and  coal,  on  the  free  list,  and 
making  a  '*  horizontal  ^'  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  duties  on  all  other  articles,  except- 
ing wines,  liquors,  silks,  precious  stones,  and 
certain  kinds  of  glass,  with  the  proviso  that  tbe 
rates  shall  in  no  case  be  reduced  below  those 
of  the  *'  Morrill "  tariff  of  1861,  and  that  no  ar- 
ticle in  the  cotton  schedule  shall  pay  more  than 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  no  article  in  the  wool- 
en schedule  more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  no  ar- 
ticle in  the  metal  schedule  more  than  50  per 
cent.  

iniTED  firriTBS  fish  COHMISBIOII.  The 
United  States  Fish  Oommission  was  estab- 
lished in  1871  by  a  Joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion, which  became  a  law  on  February  9th. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  asserted  that  the  most  valuable  food- 
fishes  of  the  coast  and  the  lakes  of  the  United  8ti^ 
are  n^idly  diminishing  in  number,  to  the  public  in- 
junr,  and  so  as  matenally  to  aflbct  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commeroe :  Therefore, 

A  U  r$9olv€d  hy  the  SenaU  and  JToum  <^  Sepre- 
teniaivm  ofUu  UniUd  Statu  of  America  in  Congrt» 
a8iemM€d/That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  required  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ftt>m  among  the  civil 
officers  or  employes  of  the  Government,  one  person  of 
proved  scientific  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
fishes  of  the  coast,  to  be  commissioner  of  fish  and 
fisheries,  to  serve  without  additional  salary. 

8x0.  2.  And  b4  it  fuHher  rmdvtd,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  conmussioner  to  prosecute  iuvestlga- 
tiona  and  inquiries  on  the  subject,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  food-fishes  of  the  coast  and  the  lakes 
of  the  United  States  has  ti^en  place ;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  causes  the  same  is  due ;  and  also,  whether  any 
and  what  protective,  prohibitory,  or  precautionary 
measures  should  be  adopted  In  the  premises ;  and  to 
report  upon  the  same  to  Congress. 

Bio.  8.  And  UUfurihsr  rt9olv«d^  That  the  heads 
of  the  Executive  Departments  be,  and  they  are  here- 
by, directed  to  cause  to  be  rendered  all  necessary  and 
practicable  aid  to  the  said  commissioner  in  tlie  prose- 
cution of  ^e  inveetigations  and  inquiries  aforesaid. 

8x0.  4.  And  beiifurtker  rmUvtd^  That  it  shall  be 
lawAd  for  said  commissioner  to  take,  or  cause  to  be 
taken,  at  all  times,  in  the  waters  of  the  sea-coast  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  fiows,  and 
also  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  such  fish  or  specimens 
thereof  as  may  in  his  judoment,  fVom  time  to  time, 
be  needfol  or  proper  for  the  conduct  of  his  duties  as 
aforesaid,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  public  interest 
in  the  fisheries  had  been  constantly  increasing, 
this  being  largely  stimulated  by  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  in  fostering  the  still 
infant  art  of  fish-culture,  which,  although  dis- 
covered before  the  middle  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury in  Germany,  and  never  really  abandoned 
in  Europe,  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  gov- 
ernment aid  until  the  successes  of  B6my  and 
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Gebin  were  popol&rized  hj  the  brilliant  gen-  to  be  appointed  sfaonld  be  k  eiri]  officer  of  tbe 

iuB  of  M.  OoBta,  onder  whime  directorship  tlie  Gorernmeiit,  of  proved  BdeatiSo  and  practical 

flrat  publio  flah-ooltnral  Btation  waa  planted  at  aoqaaintanoe  with  the  fishes  of  the  ooait,  to 

Utlnmgae,  in  Aluce.     The  pnblicatiooa  and  aerTe  without  additional  aalarj.    The  choice 

eiperitnenta  of  Frj,  Oarliok,  Ainsworth,  At-  waa  thaa  practicaU?  limited  to  a  single  man. 

wood,  Stone,  Oreen,  Slaok,  Lyman,  and  oth-  Prof.  Spenoer  F.  Baird,  at  that  time  the  Aisiet- 

ers,  and  eepeciallf  the  reproduction  in  thia  ant  Secretary  (since  1BT9  Secretary)  of  the 

country  of  the  admirable  essay  of  U.  Jnles  SmithHoniaa  Institntion,  was    appointed,  aod 

Haime  on  plaoictiltare,  awakened  everywhere  entered  at  onoe  upon  his  dn^es. 


Hook  in  B«tciibbi  at  UOmuoli,  AlAtoa. 

a  sense  of  the  fact  that  oor  coast- waters- were  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  sucoea*  of 

being  rapidly  depopulated,  anil  of  the  conn-  the  Fish  OommiBsioti  work  baa  been  doe  eatire- 

ter-fact  that  their  restoration  waa  praotioable  ly  to  the  wise  and  energetic  manageaent  of 

tbroagh  reparative  end  protective  measures,  the  oommisBioner,  whose  position,  as  an  officer 

Massac hnxetts  appointed  a  Commlasioner  of  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  enabled  bim 

Fisheries  in  18fl6,  and  prior  to  18T0  her  ex-  to  secare  at  once  the  aid  of  a  body  of  trained 

ample  was  followed  by  several  other  States,  speoialista. 

The  establishment  in  18T1  of  the  American  The  principal  activity  of  the  (commissioner 

Fish-Cultnrista'  Association  (now  the  Ameri-  has  been  directed  to  the  wholesale  repleniab- 

can  Fish-Col taral  Association)  marks  the  pe-  mentof  oar  depleted  watera.    The  saocess  of 

riod  at  which  interest  in  the  nsb  and  fisheries  fish-caltnre  Is  well  reco^ized  in  the  United 

had  become  eaSciently  great  and  wide-spread  States,  and  it  was  especially  gratifying  to  its 

to  warrant  the  foonding  of  a  national  associa-  advocates  that  in  16S0  the  grand  prize  of  the 

tion.  International  Fisheries  Eihibition  at  Berlin 

The  iinmediat«  cause  of  the  Gstablishment  was  awarded  to  Prof,  Baird  as  the  "  first  fish- 

of  the  Government  Commission  was  a  diSer-  cnltarist  of  the  world,"  and  that  in  1888,  at 

ence  of  opinion  between  the  govemmenti  of  London,  nuinv  gold  and  silver  medals  were 

Massachusetts  and  Rliode  Island  as  to  the  ez-  awarded  to  the  Fish  Commiraion,  in  addition 

tent  of  the  destmctive  effects  of  the  trap  and  to  others  distribnted  among  it«  officers  and 

pound  fiaheriea  of  sonthem  New  England,  and  employes. 

the  proper  function  of  legislation  in  their  regu-  DItWm  tt  flw  Vark.— The  work  of  the  com- 

Intion.  mission ianatarally  divided  into  three  sections: 

In  1872,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  1.  The  aystematlc  investigation  of  the  water? 

Fish-CnlturisU'  Association,   the   commission  of  the  United  States,  and  the  biological  and 

was  charged  with  the  task  of  restoring  fish  to  physical  problems  which  tbey  present.    Scien- 

depleted  waters,  and  its  field  of  labor  was  tlfic  research  of  this  character  is  based  upon  a 

thereby  greatly  extended.  liberal  and  philosophical  interpretatiin  of  the 

Theresolutionestnblishingtheofflceof  Com-  law.    In  making  hii  original  plans,  the  com- 

misdoner  of  Fisheries  reqnired  that  the  person  missioner  insiHted  that  to  study  only  the  food- 
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a  brotd  foaadstion  of  purely  icicntiflo  inreili-  work  of  tbe  oommitaion,  both  in  respect  to  the 

gfttion.    Thelife-hiatoryof  Hpeoieaofeoonomio  DDmber  of  men  emplojed  and  tba  monej  ap- 

Talne  should,  of  conrse,  be  andentood  from  propriated. 

beginning  to  end,  bat  no  less  requlrite  Is  it  to  Siooe  the  oldest  and  most  Important  fisher; 
know  the  histories  of  the  animsJa  and  plants  Industries  center  in  New  England,  the  coast  of 
npon  which  the;  feed  or  upon  which  their  tbia  district  must  be  the  leatof  the  most  active 
food  is  noariBhad-  to  know  the  hiatoriee  of  operations  in  marine  research.  For  thirteen 
tbelr  enemies  and  fHends,  and  the  frienda  and  jeara  the  oommisaioner,  with  a  part;  of  spe- 
foes  of  their  enemies  and  friends,  as  well  as  cia]iBta,hasdeTOted  the  summer  season  to  work 
tbe  onrrents,  temperatures,  and  other  physical  at  varions  stations  along  the  coast  from  North 
phenomena  of  tbe  waters  in  relation  to  inlgra-  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  rontlne  of  work 
tlon,  reprodnctioD,  and  growth.  Is  osnallj  as  follows:  A  suitable  place  bavinK 
8.  The  investigation  of  the  methods  of  fiah-  been  selected,  a  temporary  laboratory  is  fitted 
eries,  post  and  preaent,  and  tbe  stottstlas  of  np  with  the  neoeasary  appliances  for  oolleotioa 
production  and  nommerae  of  fishery  products,  and  atady.  In  this  are  placed  tables,  often  at 
Fiahary  metboda  and  apparatns  must  be  exam-  heodqaarters  as  many  as  thirty,  each  oocnpied 
Ined  and  compared  with  those  of  other  lands,  b;  an  Investigator,  either  an  officer  o(  the 
that  the  nsa  of  those  which  threaten  the  de-  commission  or  a  Tolnnteer. 
atrnotion  of  nsefnl  species  may  be  disooaraged,  Tbe  work  at  a  summer  station  includes  all 
and  that  those  which  are  inadequate  may  be  the  various  forras  of  activity  known  to  nataral- 
reptaced  by  others  more  serviceable.  Statistics  lets :  collecting  along  the  abore,  seining  npon 
of  industry  and  trade  mnat  be  secured  for  the  the  beaobea,BettingtrapsforanimelHDOt  Other- 
use  of  Congress  in  makingtreatiesor  imposing  wise  to  be  ohtained,  and  scraping  with  dredge 
tarifib,  also  to  show  to  producer*  the  best  mai^  and  trawl  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea  at  depth*  as 
kets,  and  to  consumers  from  what  scarce  and  great  aa  can  be  reached  by  a  steamer  in  a  trip 
wherewithal  their  need*  may  be  sup^ied,  of  sereral  days.    In  the  laboratory  are  carried 


SuTioir  ar  Bnuuna  Fuh-Bawk. 

8.  Tbe  Introduction  and  multiplication  of  on  the  usual  stmctural  and  systematic  studies, 

nseful  food-fishes  throughont  the  country,  es-  the  preparation  of  mnseniu  specimens  and  of 

pecially  in  waters  ander  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  reports. 

Oeueral  Govemmeut,  or  tbose  common  to  sev-  The  permanent  beadquartent   are  now  at 

eral  States,  none  of  which  would  undertake  to  Wood's  HoD,  Maae.,  where  wharves  are  being 

moke  expenditures   for  the  benefit  of  tbeir  built  for  the  aooommodatlon  of  the  fleet  of  the 
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commission,  and  honses  for  nse  for  sdentifio  fiah,  the  scup,  the  menhaden,  the  sahnon,  the 
and  fish-coltural  laboratories,  and  where  the  white-fish,  the  shad,  the  mackerel,  and  the 
propagation  of  sea- fishes  will  be  continued  sword-fish;  and  others  are  being  printed, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  at-  The  temperatore  of  the  water,  in  its  relation 
tempted.  to  the  movements  of  fish,  has  from  the  first 
For  several  years,  steamers  were  lent  for  the  received  special  attention.  Observations  arc 
summer  work  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  made  regularly  during  the  summer  work,  and 
Ooast  Survey,  and  the  Revenue  Service.  In  at  the  various  hatching-stations.  At  the  in- 
1880,  however,  a  steamer  of  450  tons,  the  Fish-  stance  of  the  commissioner,  an  extensive  series 
Hawk,  was  built  for  the  commission.  This  be-  of  observations  has  for  several  years  been 
ing  needed  for  fish-hatching  purposes,  another  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal- 
large  steamer,  of  1,000  tons,  the  Albatross,  Oflicer  of  the  Army,  at  lighthouses,  light-ships, 
was  bnUt  and  put  into  commission  in  1888.  life-saving  and  signal  stations,  carefully  chosen, 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  the  Alba-  along  the  whole  coast.  One  practical  result  of 
troBs  is  detailed  in  the  service  of  the  Hydro-  the  study  of  these  observations  has  been  the 
graphic  Office  of  the  Navy,  making  a  series  of  demonstration  of  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Her  the  menhaden-fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
trial -trips  have  been  very  fruitful  in  results  to  in  1879 — a  failure  on  account  of  whicli  nearly 
science.  two  thousand  persons  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
Hundreds  and  even  dionsands  of  specimens  ployment ;  another,  the  explanation  of  the 
of  a  single  species  are  often  obtained  in  a  variations  in  the  shad-fisheries  of  the  Potomac 
summer^s  worK.    After  those  for  the  National  from  1881  to  1888. 

Museum  have  been  selected,  a  great  number  A  series  of  analyses  is  being  made  by  Prof, 

of  duplicates  remain.    These  are  identified,  W.  O.  Atwater  to  determine  the  chemical  com- 

labelea,  and  made  into  sets  for  exchange  with  position  and  nutritive  value  of  fish  as  compared 

other  museums,  and  for  distribution  to  schools  with  other  articles  of  food.    (See  page  842  of 

and  small  museums.    Several  specialists  are  this  volume.) 

employed  solely  in  making  up  these  sets  and  In  connection  with  the  work  of  fish-culture 

in  gathering  material  required  for  their  com-  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  embryology, 

pletion.     Within  three  years  fifty  sets  of  fishes  The  breeding-times  and  habits  of  nearly  all  of 

in  alcohol,  including  at  least  10,000  specimens,  our  fishes,  and  their  relations  to  water-tem- 

have  been  sent  out,  and  fifty  sets  of  inverte-  peratures,  have  been  studied.    The  embryo- 

bratea,  embracing  176  species  and  260,000  sped-  logical  history  of  a  number  of  species,  such  as 

mens.    One  hundred  smaller  sets  of  represent-  the  cod,  shad,  alewife,  salmon,  smelt,  Spanish 

ative  forms  intended  for  educational  purposes,  mackerel,  striped  bass,  white  perch,  and  tie 

to  be  given  to  schools  and  academies,  are  being  oyster,  have  been  obtained  under  the  auspices 

prepared.  of  the  commission,  by  Mesi^rs.  Ryder,  Brooks, 

llie  arrangement  of  the  invertebrate  du-  and  others, 
plicates  is  in  the  charge  of  Richard  Rathbun ;  The  second  branch  of  the  work,  the  inve§ti- 
of  the  fishes,  in  that  of  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  gation  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  fish- 
Facilities  have  also  been  given  to  many  insti-  eries,  has  perhaps  assumed  greater  proportions 
tutions  for  making  collections  on  their  own  than  was  at  firist  contemplated.  It  has  been 
behalf.  fsaid  above  that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  done  at  the  the  establishment  of  the  commission  was  the 
summer  station,  and  by  the  vessels  of  the  com-  dissension  between  the  line  and  net  fishermen 
mission  at  sea,  investigations  have  been  carried  of  southern  New  England  with  reference  to 
on  by  smaller  parties  everywhere  in  our  coast  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  deteriorating 
and  interior  waters.  fisheries  of  that  region.  The  first  work  of  Prof. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Baird,  as  commissioner,  was  to  investigate  the 
the  Life-saving  Station  has  been  of  great  impor-  causes  of  this  alleged  deterioration,  and  the  re- 
tance  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  port  of  that  yearns  work  included  much  statis- 
of  unusual  marine  animals  on  remote  portions  tical  material.  In  the  same  year  a  zoological 
of  the  ooast.  The  patrols  of  the  life-saving  and  statistical  survey  of  the  great  lakes  was 
stations  visit  nearly  every  part  of  the  Atlantic  accomplished,  and  various  circulars  were  sent 
coast  daily,  and  report  by  telegraph  to  Wash-  out  in  contemplation  of  the  preparation  of 
ington  the  stranding  of  whales,  porpoises,  monographic  reports  upon  special  branches  of 
sharks,  etc.    When  the  importance  of  the  case  the  fisheries. 

seems  to  warrant  it,  naturalists  are  sent  to  In  1877  the  commissioner  and  his  staff  were 

study  and  bring  in  these  animals  for  preserva-  summoned  to  Halifax,  to  serve  as  witnesses 

tion.  and  experts  before  the  Halifax  Fishery  Com- 

One  important  feature  in  this  work  has  been  mission,  then  charged  with  the  settlement  of 

the  preparation  of  life-histories  of  the  princi-  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 

pal  fishes,  great  quantities  of  material  naving  United  States  for  the  privilege  of  participating 

been  accumulated  relating  to  almost  every  spe-  in  the  fisheries  of  the  provinces.    The  infor- 

cies.     A  portion  of  this  haa  been  published,  mation  available  concerning  the  fisheries  was 

including  biographical  monographs  on  the  blue-  found  to  be  so  slight  and  imperfect  that  a  plan 
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for  systematic  investigation  of  the  sabjeot  was 
arranged  and  partially  undertaken.  This  work 
was  carried  on  for  two  seasons,  receiving  some 
financial  aid  from  the  Department  of  State. 
In  1879  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Saperintendent  of  the  Tenth  Oensns,  who 
agreed  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme  in  full.  Thirty  trained  ex- 
perts were  for  several  months  engaged  in  the 


gathering  of  material  for  a  statistical  report  on 
the  history  and  present  state  of  the  nsheries 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  since  been  fin- 
ished, and  is  now  being  published.  Many  of 
the  statistical  results,  being  the  first  which  have 
ever  been  prepared  as  the  outcome  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fishery  centers  by  experienced 
statisticians,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 


STATISTICS  OF  THK  FISHEBIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1680. 
Preitared  ft>r  the  Tenth  Censosi  under  the  direction  of  G.  Brown  Goode. 
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820,060 

880316 

212,482 

128,800 

8,124,444 

161,872 

268,100 


8,014. 
197| 

56 
62 


60,886 
8,009 
5,468 
1,768 


50 
98 
15 
86 
42 
87 


ValM  flf 

mlaor  Ap|Ni< 

ntu  and 

oviflu. 


$8,14^261 


24 

■  •  «  • 

49 

291 

69 

124 

1 

8 

1 

49 

606, 

1,450 

1,054 

86 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

28 

690 

641 

95 

9 

.... 

11 

92 

22 

•  ■  ■  • 

1,446 

7 
11 


817-20 

6.816'86 

9,216-96 

1,226-00 

2,152-97 

19-00 

909-78 

21-90 

589-69 

17.682-65 

48,500-00 

88,282-17 

914-42 

88-OQ 

1,019-66 
10,445-90 
11332-61 

1,467-90 
859-61 

82i-99 

2302-n 

887-82 

16378-96 
216-62 
820-26 


$6,088,m 

674,961 

1,145,876 

68,688 

467,288 

766300 


$7,000 

7,000 

906,940 

876,685 

70324 

89,927 

18,445 

11,900 

20310 

16,000 

984.698 

297,145 

8,526,925 

272,920 

8,760 

1,600 

60366 

282389 

890,800 

225.486 

258,796 

246,760 

40,588 

188,788 

2^986 

4,400 

660,768 

8,618 

146,165 


(MhtrmflM 

iadadiag 

■DON  prap' 

•fty. 


$17,987,418 


$9,697385 
1,882,480 

4,789,8^ 
184387 

1,880,000 
818,176 


•«,400 

880,000 

807,000 

467,850 

118,080 

65,087 

44,460 

61,000 

5^000 

60,000 

1362,280 

4,108,650 

7382,600 

60,906 

500 

8,600 

89,600 

490,000 

1,171,900 

116,950 

161,776 

689,000 

55300 

204,650 

1^500 

88.000 

489,686 

4,000 

86,000 


The  third  and  last  department  of  the  work 
is  that  of  propagation.  Tiie  yarions  States  have 
nuraeroas  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and 
fishermen,  generally  worse  than  useless,  though 
there  are  many  definitions  of  close-time,  which 
appear  to  be  beneficial  To  enforce  these  Uws 
would,  however,  render  necessary  a  large 
number  of  fish-wardens.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  Oommissioner  has  been,  to  carry 
ont  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  expend  a  small 
amount  of  public  money  in  making  fish  so 
plenty  that  they  can  be  caught  without  restric- 
tion, to  serve  as  cheap  food  for  the  people  at 
large,  rather  than  to  employ  a  much  larger 
amount  in  preventing  the  people  from  catching 
the  few  that  still  remain  after  generations  of 
improvidence. 

The  propagation-work  has  increased  in  im- 
portance from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation.  A  review  of  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  in  increasing 


the  food -supply  of  the  country,  may  be  found 
in  the  annual  reports ;  the  rude  appliances  of 
fish -culture  in  use  ten  years  ago  have  given 
way  to  scientifically  devised  apparatus,  by 
which  millions  of  eggs  are  hatched  where 
thousands  were,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  stocking  rivers  and  lakes  to  any 
desired  extent  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

This  work,  from  1871  to  1877,  was  most  effi- 
ciently directed  by  James  W.  Milner,  whose 
untimely  death  was  caused  by  his  over-stren- 
uous labors  in  fish-culture.  It  is  now  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Maj.  T.  6.  Fergu- 
son, Assistant  Oommissioner,  by  whom  much 
of  the  machinery  for  fish-culture  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  was  devised,  and 
Ool.  Marshall  McDonald,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Propagation.  The  work  of  tbe  commis- 
sion in  fish-culture  has  been  that  of  stimulation 
and  co-operation,  which  has  been  extended  to 
the  State  Fish  Oom missions  and  to  fish-cultur- 
ists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
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Mltli^  ntllllM — As  the  operations  of  the  *Bd  tlie  gold-flih  (Canutiut  euratnt),  dw  galdta  Ua 

commuBion  have  increMed,  and  tb«  propagft-  iS^l^i*^' '"'  •""*«'■  "^  ""  *«™^  (^*»^ 

tton  of  additional  spwnestM  been  nndertakMi,  '"^^P^rudTondt.    Pond«  for  th«  pwp^tion  <rf 

it  has  been  found   deorabie  to   inoreaw  the  airp  lOfprmtu  tarpio). 

nomber  of  hatohing-ttations.      These  are  of  (c.)  hsTv-yud.    Suthm  Ibr  oolleatitiK  uid  bah^- 

two  kinds,  known  as  coUeoting  and  distribnt-  iiigegetof^»h^(Ctuptaiipi<iimwta). 

ing-groonds  of  those  speoiei  for  whiohthej  are  pfopi^Mlon  of  fl»he».  The  aUtion  i»  «l»o  pro»ided 
eapeciallj  intended.  The  eggs  are  secured  at  with  ^ipuatui  for  haV-hing  the  »gg»  at  til  &»  nmn 
these  stations,  and  enongh  having  been  re-  imponuit  species,  inoludi^  light,  heevy,  uid  ad- 
served  to  stock  the  waters  of  that  region,  the  ^r^H'^J.*  ^^  P^iSf  ^iw^buting  rtrti™. 
remainder  are  sent  to  distributing  ^oS,  to  t^'^i.^t'W^:?"^""^'^ 
be  hatched  and  shipped  to  the  waters  for  which  j,  WTtheville,  Va.  a  stuian  for  hat^^ine  tgna  of 
tliej  are  intended.  The  following  is  a  list  of  brook-trout  [^tteUmt  /otitinaiit)  and  (^liloniia 
the  hatching-Stations  operated  bj  the  United  trout (Safew «^J«.)       ,    „.     ^    ,        „,      . 

fltatM  FinhTlnmmiruinn  in  IftftB    fnp  whinli  wb  *-  ™"'  Jerome's  Creek,  Point  Lookout,  Md.     A 

Btates  risn  UomniiSBion  in  1808,  tor  wnion  we  „^on  for  the  srtificiidprepBradon  of  the  oyster  (Of 

are  indebted  to  B.  Edward  Earll ;  (^  fifyww*.),  the  S^iSnuokerel  lsJ<»ttr^ 

1.  Qnod  I^ke  Gtreun,  Me.,  Matim  far  eollectiiig  nu  maeulatvt),  and  the  banded  potgy  ( Okatodifttnu 

eggs  of  the  Sehoodie  salmon  (&i/nu  talar,  aubep.  t-  fabr). 

iago).  8.  Avoea,  H.  C.    A  itition  cm  AJbemarle  Bound,  at 

8.  Buckapoit,  tie.,  ststian  fbr  eoUeoUng  and  hatch-  thsjunolianof  Boaookeand  Cbowso  nvais,  tor  abl- 


Ing  was  ofthe  Atlaotto  aatmon  (Salmc  lalar).  uid  Tnr  Iccting,  hatohine   and  distributing  eegi  of  the  ehad 

iiLictSut  eiice  ot  vMtb-tlab  (OOrtfontu  elvpt^ormu),  (Clupta  topidimma)    alewife  (CTkwo  vtnaUt  and 

to  ha  distrlboted  in  the  watora  ofthe  State.  mWeoKi),  and  stripftd  h»»«  ( i&>«w«  «inat«>. 

S.  Wood'a  Ball   Haia.    PermBnem  ooast-stMlon,  10.  KonhTille,  Mich.    A  hatching-ataUon  tor  the 

whicb  eerves  aa  a  bsee  of  opera^oDS  Ibr  the  B<nentifio  devalopmont  and  diatribution  of  e^  of  the  whit*. 

investiaationa  of  the  comtnlaaion,  and  as  a  hatching-  flah  (Conffonut  eluptiformu}.    This  station  ia  also 

station  for  the  (ffxs  of  tbe  ood  (CfadaM  mon-Auai  and  provided  with  tanks  and  ponds  for  the  spawning, 

other  sea-flshes.  Iiaichinr  —' ' ft-~.v.w™./a,i-j.«. «— . 

4.  Cold  Bprinf;  Harbor,  L«ng  laland,  N.\.     Bta-     Mii/w) 

tion  tbi  batchintc  ease  of  Tarioua  special  of  ^olfwHiiiJii  11.  Alpena,  Mid 

for  disbibution  In  New  ¥ork  and  vidnity ;  also  work  development  of  the  e^ 

with  salt-water  flahes,  aa  ood,  etc  riapij/wniu). 

5.  Havre  de  Orsn,  Md.    Btation  located  on  Bat-  IS.  Baird,  Cal. 


jeoting  m 


8.  Washinifton,  D.  C.  (S.)  Trout-ponda.     A  si 


(a.)  Balmon-Mation.  A  Stotion  on  tba  MBdond 
river  for  the  development  and  distributiotl  of  eggs  of 
the  Calilbmia  salmon  ( Ontorhfnckiu  fAovMita). 
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18.  Clfldumat  river,  Onffon.    A  ttatioii  on  Colnm-    ment  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  work 

foirSj^n^jKSl^bSSSSSr ""'  ^  ^"    of  "^^  U^«^  6t«^  ^h  OommiBoion,  from  its 
tomiM^MhDoniOncorkynchuscMotncka).  organization  in  1871  to  the  fiscal  year!  882-'88, 

le  following  state-    is  from  the  records  of  the  commissioner : 

APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  THE  nVlTED  STATES  FISH  COMMISSION. 


TEAR. 

Imptj, 

P.-^--. 

HalehMteaad 

«-«.-.-. 

IllMbalka. 

l^mi. 

1871-'7a 

$8,600 
^000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
^000 

8,600 
8,500 

8,600 

Illlll^lll? 

$8.900  00 
^000  00 
6,000  00 

17.000  00 

80.001  46 
80,000  00 

$67,600 
1^000 

174,909* 
79,600t 

$600 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

V»oo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

$a.60ooo 

80,600  00 
88L500  00 

ISTS-'TB 

lS78-*74 

1874-*76 

98,600  00 
71,000  00 

1876-'76 

1876-'77 

84L046  00 

lb77-'79 

70,700  00 
76,000  00 

187S-*7» 

18T9-'80 

167,000  00 

1880-'81 

19L600  00 

l«l-*88 

828,710  46 

188d-*88 

999,000  00 

$47»0 

$7^7,646 

$79,90146 

$896,900 

$10,600 

$1,190,966  46 

*  Of  thii  amoaoC,  $1,600  wm  ft>r  woi  of  offioea. 

Besides  the  above,  Oon^nrees  appropriated 
$80,000  to  enable  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
at  Berlin  in  1880,  and  $50,000  for  onr  repre- 
sentation at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
London  in  1888,  and  in  both  oases  the  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
United  States.  An  inspection  of  the  table  will 
show  that  more  than  one  third  of  all  ^e  mon- 
ey disbursed  by  the  United  States  Fish  Oom- 
mission  has  been  devoted  to  permanent  im- 
provements. 

At  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
held  in  London  from  May  10  to  November  1, 
1888,  which  was  the  largest  representation  ever 
made  of  a  single  indnstiy,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived more  than  one  fifth  of  all  the  awards 
given  to  foreign  and  colonial  (rovemment  dis- 
plays.    A  mnch  larger  proportion  of  gold  med- 

innRHAnoHAL  rxsHVun  xxmamoif,  lohdoh,  1888. 
Jury  Award§  to  ForMgn  and  OolotUal  OoumMu, 


OOUlfTRin. 


1   United  StotM... 

9   Norwmy 

8  Sweden 

4   Cukfldft 

6  New  Soath  Walai.. 

6  Newtbondlind  . . 

7  Biwin 

8  Biusift 

9  Netherlinda...  . 

10  IndiA 

11  'lUly 

19  iFhuoe 

Dernn^ 

CUlM 

Taanumift 

Greece 

BahnniM 

CMB.. 

Qefuuny. ....... 

Belgliim 

Jaoudea 

Stnlts  Settlements. 

AiifttrfakHiinniT . 

94  'Tnnle 

96  Ceylon. 

10  Jftpen. 


18 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
19 
90 
91 
99 


Total 


Gold 

SOW 

Bnm 

Dlpte- 

BMtab. 

aMddt. 

■•dda. 

■M. 

60 

47 

80 

41 

98 

70 

40 

7 

97 

86 

40 

19 

17 

16 

0 

4 

11 

4 

1 

10 

4 

8 

17 

18 

8 

91 

19 

8 

11 

6 

6 

4 

9 

9 

•  • 

8 

8 

9 

9 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

9 

. . 

8 

1 

8 

1 

9 

6 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

9 

1 

184 

971 

900 

100 

TML 

188 
146 
199 

49 
96 
98 
49 
68 
98 
16 

9 
90 
18 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

761 


t  IndodlDg  $8,000  Jbr  a  otr  and  $1,000  for  office-rent. 

als  fell  to  oar  lot  than  was  received  by  any 
other  oonntry.  This  result  was  due  mainly  to 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Oommission  and  National  Museum,  whose  ex- 
hibits caUed  forth  the  highest  praise  and  were 
awarded  the  most  substantial  honors.  The  ta- 
ble in  the  preceding  column,  showing  the  rela- 
tive standinff  of  the  competing  countries,  is 
based  upon  the  ofiScial  list  of  Jury  awards. 

PiUMtloH  ef  tte  CeaHlirisB.— The  regular 
oflScial  publications  of  the  Fish  Commission 
are  in  two  octavo  series:  1.  The  report  of  the 
commissioner,  issued  in  yearly  parts.  Each 
volume  consists  of  two  sections,  the  first  be- 
ing the  report  proper,  containing  the  com- 
missioner's summary  of  the  year's  work,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendEations,  practical 
suggestions,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
plans  for  future  activity.  Tliis  is  issued  in 
advance  of  the  full  volume,  which  usually 
appears  about  two  years  later  than  its  date. 
Ine  second  part,  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
the  first,  contains  the  contributions  and  re- 
ports of  the  officers  and  collaborators  of  the 
commission,  together  with  translations  of  simi- 
lar writings  by  European  authorities. 

The  '*  Bulletin  of  the  Fish  Oommission"  was 
established  in  1881.  One  volume  of  about  600 
pages  is  distributed  each  year. 

The  commission  is  now  publishing  a  report 
in  quarto  volumes,  with  illustrations,  upon  the 
fishery  industries  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
sult in  part  of  the  alliance  with  the  Oensus 
Office  in  1880.  The  statistical  results  of  this 
alliance  will  occupy  a  volume  of  the  census 
series.  A  special  buUetin  was  published  in  1880, 
consisting  of  the  original  edition  of  Elliott's 
mono^ph  on  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska.  Much 
material  collected  by  snd  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  commisrion  is  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings and  Bulletins  of  tne  United  States  National 
Museum.  Bulletin  27,  now  (April,  1884)  going 
through  the  press,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tions exhibited  by  the  United  States  at  the 
London  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  contains  a 
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sammary  of  the  present  condition  of  the  van-    Superintendent  of  the  Tenth  CensoB,  b^  which  the 
oas  departments  of  work.    The  publications  of    JonmuMioner  wae  enabled  to  oanj  loTwaxxi  this 


which  extended  to  Aagust,  1888,  1,077  papers  ^^  acoomplished  at  Olouoester.    In  1879  the  propa- 

are  mentioned,  and  this  Ust  does  not  include  g^^'^^.t^K   iS^*^'  !! n  »<»o«ipl5«*"«l,  by ccvopera- 

rtAo*i«-   .11  <rv#  4k^^   ^^•4.«;»{»»  *^  ♦!»«   -,^«u  tion  With  the  Maryland  Commiasion,  under  the  oireo- 

nearly  aU  of  those  pertammg  to  the  work  tion  of  Miu.  Ferguson,  and  the  diitribution  of  the 

WDicb  nave  been  printed  m  outside  journals.  carp  throughout  uie  oountnr  was  begun. 

Hktory  sf  Yeariy  Work. — ^The  following  sum-  1880.~The  summer- stauon  was  at  Newport,  B.  I. 

mary  of  the  annual  work  of  the  commission  is  The  Fish-Hawk,  a  steamer  of  484  tons,  oonatructed 

expanded  from  a  paper  entitled  "The  First  fn?i««Bly  for  the  work^  bee  at  the  wharf,  now  wui^ 

T\/^^\./iu     TT  •;*?  o*  *       xS:  V    ry         •  ^J"  scientific  reeearch,  hiter  to  be  employed  m  the 

Decade  of  the  United  States  Fish   Commis-  propagation  of  sea-fish,  such  as  the  cod  and  the  mack- 

Bion,"  read  before  the  American  Association  erel.    Over  fifty  inveetigators  are  in  the  field  in  the 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  Boston  service  of  the  commif^ion.    The  season  was  opened 

meeting  in  1880 :  ^yj^«  ^^^^"^"^  "i^^l  ^^^^^^2^}^  ^^  ^f**- 

^  national  Exhibition  at  Berlin.    The  first-honor  pnzs, 

IBTl^The  commissioner,  with  a  party  of  zoOlo-  g^«  /^  ?^,^  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  awarded  to 

gists,  established  the  first  summer-station  at  Wood's  ,  loi     STi.                  ^  *•               «  ^    jt    tt  n 

HoU  Mass.,  other  assistants  being  engaged  in  a  simi-  w^®®^'™?'*?  "nnuner-station  was  at  Wood's  Holl, 

hir  work  at  Cape  Hatteras  and  onthe  grSet  lakes.   He  ^^    ^^^  bivestigation  of  the  area  of  distribution 

also  personaUy  investigated  the  alleged  decrease  of  ^^^^^  economical  qualitia  of  the  UU-M  ^m  one 

the  fsheries  in  southern  New  Engird,  taking  the  °^.,^«  practical  results  of  the  work  ot  the  season.    A 

testimony  of  numerous  witnesses.               ^^  rwlway^  was  constructed  flxr  the  express  purpose 

1872.~The  summer-station  was  at  Eastport,  Me.,  ?^  ^stnbutinff  fl^,  and  m  entire  diange  was  effected 

particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  herring-fisher-  ^  "*®  methods  of  fish  teansportation.    Expenmente 

S.    The  survey  of  the  |^t  hikes  wss  continued,  were  made  in  hatehing  cod  and  Spanuih  mackerel,  ^^ 

Dredging,  under  the  dirtjStion  of  Prof.  Packard,  was  V°  ^^  retardation  of  the  development  of  shad-^ggs. 

begim  oS  the  off-shore  banks.    At  the  instance  of  the  ^^^  T"  ^^^  "L}^^  ii?**"  for  a  permanoit 

American  Fish -cultural  Association,  Congress  re-  staUon  for  hatching  cod  Mid  o^er  sea.&ha  and  ^ 

quested  the  commissioner  to  take  chaw  of  the  work  gS^^^.-H^^'^^v"*?^-/.  ^''*.  P?*>1*<*^0V^  ^® 

of  multiplying  valuable  food-fishes  Sioughout  the  S-^,?"*^? "  ?!   *^®  ^."*^  ^""Tlf*"?  T?"^!^?^^" 

countiT.    WoJk  was  begun  on  the  shad,  sahnon,  and  ^^^J^'yJ^]!^^  were  issued  relative  to  the  fishenea 

white-fish,  and  the  eggTof  the  European  sahnon  were  ^.  ^.«  ^^  £<>«**  States,  tiieGreat  Lakes,  Mame, 

unported.  Virgima,  imd  the  oyster  mdustiy. 

l878.-The  summer -headouarters  were  fixed  at  rj^S^^-'jl^J^''  '''T^J'^^^R^'^^ 
Portland,  Me.  The  opportunities  for  ref»earch  were  ^^^^^  *»^  ^«  ^^l?!?^*''"?  f  ^  5*  n  STIJ!^"'  *^ 
greatly  increased  by  tfiTaid  of  the  Secretary  of  the  V^^  were  conducted  mainlv  m  the  Gulf  Streain,  re- 
Navy,  who  granted  the  use  of  an  eighty4on  steamer,  "ulting  m  the  acquisition  of  much  valuable  matenal 
ExplorationTin  the  outer  waters,  between  Mount  Des-  and  mformatoon.  Congrws  wppronnated  money  for 
ert*^and  Cape  Cod,  were  carried  on  in  the  United  huildmga  pier  m  Great  Hjrbor,  Wo^'s  Holl  The 
States  coast-surveying  steamer  Bache.  Operations  Armory  station  mWashmgton  was  fitt^p  for  hatch- 
in  fish-culture  wefe  Sirried  on  upon  an  ixtensive  »"«  ^""^^"^  quantaties  of  efflf*  of  food-fishes,  «id 
3^g                                                 '^  rauroad-tracks  were  laid  within  the  mdosure.  so  thai 

1874-^76r-ln  1874  the  zoological  work  centered  at  ?®  ^"'^  i^^T^^^^  ^ISu**^*.]?  5^  /v™  ^! 

Noank,  Conn.    The  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  1?*"  ^^tJPI '****^*"®'7;  ki^I^.*^^ 

shad  iiJto  Europe.    In  1876*^the  station  was  for  a  sec-  Alpena,  Mich.,  was  established  iJNW.OOO  was 

ond  time  at  Wdod's  Holl,  where  a  permanent  sea-side  fP^^  5>'  <*?  u  P^^?^^k?/«  ^^L^""'*^  l^^  '^ 

Uboratorv  with  aouaria  was  nowestoblished.    The  ^®  London  Fishenes  Exhibition,  under  the  charge  of 

number  of^  investiiJations  this  vear  was  about  twenty  ^®  United  States  Fish  Commission.    The  station  for 

The  mcrease  in  th?propagatioi-work  was  proportion-  J®"^  California  trout  at  Wytheville,  Va.,  and  that 

ately  much  lai^er.  ^    ^^                       ^    ^  for  propagation  of  the  oyster  at  St  J'erome»B  creek 

l87e^Thecommi88ioner  was  unable  to  take  the  ,¥^-'/r^^  "^^  *^^??Sf  "^^'^  ''^«?^,®''^"Tf!^'• 

field  for  fisheij  investigations,  having  been  instructed  ^^«  ^^^'Z^^^!'^  ^  kv  ''^  P™cti<»lly  oompleted. 

to  exhibit,  in  Sehalf  of  ihe  commission,  the  fishes  and  Con«^ss  ordered  the  publication  of  a  report  on  Amen- 

useftil  invertebrates,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  fish-  ^  Pt^^^^  k  ^JJw;i.  J^  «'^!?T*"!f  TJ^r^® 

culture  and  the  American  fisheries,  at  the  Philadel-  tile-fish  in  theNorth  Atlantic  wy  demonstrated.  The 

phia  International  Exhibition.    Much,  however,  was  "H^S?    w  *!?»*■  o'S^P^®**^       ;             -a 

accomplished  by  sinifle  investigators  in  various  locali-  1883.— Wood  s  Holl  ^ss^^was  again  occupied  as  a 

ties.    *The  propagatlon-workTontinued.    This  year  summw^Jtation,  and  l^edee^ 

the  first  caro  were  introduced  from  Germany.  Albatross,  begun  off  Chesapeake  Bay  early  m  the  sea- 

1877.-TEe  field  of  investigation  was  r^umed  at  *°°^r'S,r?T^f^^«fi?"J&^.£l'^T 

Salem,  Mass.,  and  Uter  at  nSlitax,  N.  S.    A  lan?er  ^f^^l^'  The  United StiJ^s Mdiibit m Ijndon m  chai^ge 

steamSr,  of  800  tons,  made  deen-sea  researeh  possible.  ^^  ^)%  commissioner,  Mr.  G.  Brown  Gopde,  was  suc- 

The  commissioner  aiid  his  stS  served  as  experts  be-  ST'^'^J''-*'"  ♦f^^  ""^fL^^r^^^  ""^"^  !?T^^^ 

fore  the  Halifax  Fishery  CommL..ion.    Thrpropa-  ^^  partiapafaon  ?f,  ^jj^f J,,^<>"^^^^ 

gating  work  was  on  the  kcreasojind  tiie  GoveiSment  f^^^^J.  ^"f*^'  J^Af??^,?''Lf  ?*'\"S?5^  ^ 

Sirp^onds  were  established  in  Washington.  }"«  °*  ojsters  was  shown  by  Mr.  J .  A^der,  ^- 

l%f8-'79^In  1878  the  summer-statiorwos  at  Glou-  ^^^T"^  5?  STk  ^?'"'^?1'^L*l?i''"«'^,S^ 

cester,  MasSy  In  1879  at  Provincetown.    These  cen-  JJ^^^  distribution  of  fishes  was  enormously  m- 

tors  of  the  fishing  interesto  were  selected  that  more  oreasea. 

attention  might  be  devoted  to  studying  tiie  histon*,  Work  At  the  PrlBCi]itl  8t»tlMMb — ^The  hatchery 

statistics,  and  methods  of  the  sea-fisheries;  aphinfor  at  Northville,  Mich.,  was  established  in  1874 

the  systematic  investigation  which  seemed   yearly  ^^     ^    ^    qj  ^      j     -^qqq  -^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

more  necessary,  m  \iew  of  the  disflensions  between  ^  x     i    i  2i      rr  •*  j  o*/    \^  xTr^          •    •  « 

the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  control  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 

Britain.    In  1879  a  combination  was  formed  with  the  and  continued  under  the  care  of  Frank  X«. 
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OlarV,  who  bu  developed  ft  into  one  of  the  that,  without  pnblfo  flab-cnltnre,  half  of  them 
moBt  important  stations  in  the  world  for  the  wotdd  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  oalling. 
treatment  of  eggs  of  the 
Salmon  ida — brook- trout, 
lake  -  tront,  white  -  fish, 
r^nbow-troat,  and  Oali- 
foroia  Bftlmon.  It  is  e»- 
peciallj     active    in    the 

Sropagation  of  the  whlte- 
sh,  having,  from  1874 
to  1888,  distribnted  more 
than  20,000,000  eggs  and 
upward  of  80,000,000  of 
the  jonng  of  tbat  speoiea. 
Up  to  1879  Mr.  Olwk 
batched  1,600,000  Cali- 
fornia salmon ;  since  that 
date  the  batching  of  that 
species  at  Nortliville  has 
been diaoontinned.  Ofthe 
landlocked  salmon,  104.- 
000  have  been  hatched; 
088,000  egn  and  310,000 
TODDg  of  the  brook-tront 
nave  been  shipped;  2fiO,- 
000  eggs  and  127,000 
jonng  of  the  lake-tront 
were  distribnted;  247,600 
ratnbow-troat    were  ■ 

batched    and    seat     onL  I1o>tbtiu,i  Tna-BxttaoKt. 

'Wbite-  fisb     have    been 

planted  mostly  in  the  great  lakes,  bat  large       The  bateberj  for  Atlantic  salmon  at  Books* 
nnmbera  of  them  have  been  forwarded,  also,    port,  Maine,  is  ooder  the  direction  of  Cfaarlea 
to  Michigan,  California,  Nevada,  Maine.  Iowa,    O.  Atkins.    The  supply  of  living  aalmon  is  ob- 
Minneiiota,  Eentacky,  Pennijlvania,  Connec-    tuned  early  in  June,  from  weira  in  the  Penob- 
ticnt.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  Qampshire,     8<!0t  river,  on  the  shores  of  Verona  island.   The 
North  Carolina,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and    flsh  are  transported  by  water  in  tanks  made 
France.    Loke-tront  e^s  have  been  snooeee-    ont  of  fishing-ooats,  fur  more  than  sevec  miles, 
fblly  aent  to  Germany  and  France.    .Brook-    to  the  ponds  adjoining  the  hatchery,  and  are 
front   egsB   have   safely    reached    GemiBny,    there  confined  outil  the  breeding-season,  which 
France,  England,  and  Sontb  America.     By  the    ia  late  in  October  and  in  November.    At  tbe 
aid  of  refrigeration  for  retarding  the  devel-    proper  time  the  eggs  and  mUt  are  taken,  and 
opment  of  white-fiah  eggs,  Mr.  Clark  espeots    the  aalmon  are  reieaaed.    Since  1871  nearly 
to  be  able    to    hatch    S00,000,000    annnally    10,000,000  eggs  have  been  distribnted.    The 
at  Nortbville.     The  Nortbville  hatchery  baa    Schoodio  salmon  -  breeding  establishment,  on 
a  series  of  natural  and  artificial  ponda,  in    Grand  Lake  stream,  Maine,  is  also  In  charge 
which  are  kept  brook- 
trout,    runbow-tront, 
landlocked    aalmon, 
and     lake  •  tront    for 
breeding.    In  the  an- 
tamn  of  1882  the  Uni- 
ted   States    Comrais- 
sioner  built  a  second 
white-flsh  hatchery  at 
Alpena,    Mich.,    and 

eS  it  S"oiSr.  "—" """  "^  "« 

This  establishment  has  a  nominal  capacity  for  of  Mr.  AtUns.  Here  the  flsh  are  Intercepted 
100,000,000 eggn.  Inthetwohatcheriesat  AIpe-  in  the  stream  on  their  way  to  their  spawning- 
na  and  Northville  there  were  produced,  in  the  grounds,  and  led  Into  inctosnrea  of  netting, 
winterofl888-'84,  over  100,000,000  egg*  of  the  where  they  are  kept  until  the  supply  of  egps 
white-flsh,  andthetotalnumherofyonngflsbto  is  obtained.  After  that  tbe  breeders  are  oar- 
be  placed  in  the  great  takes  in  1884,  by  these  and  ried  back  into  tbe  lake  and  lil)erat«d.  From 
the  varions  State  hatcheries,  will  exceed  2SG,-  18T6  to  1888  this  establiNhment  distributed  lO,- 
000,000.  Tlieflshermenof tbegreatlakeaadmit  S4B,S00  eggs  of  the  landlocked  salmon,  and 
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they  Iiave  been  floooeaofallf  introdaeed  into  Great  BriUia,  Demnark,  Rngsia,  Bel^nm,  Hol- 
lakea  of  Maine,  Nev  York,  and  other  States,  land,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the 
and  even  aa  far  soath  aa  North  Oorolina.  Sandwich    Islands.     Abont    15,000,000  have 

The  California  aalm  on -hatchery,  on  the  Uo-  been  hatched  at  the  station,  and  the  yoimg 
Olond  river,  was  established  in  18T2,  nnder  the  fish  plaoed  in  the  MoOlond  and  other  tribotarieB 
direction  of  Ijvingston  Stone,  who  haa  nude    of  the  Sacramento  riTer.    Bo  great  have  been 

the  benefits  of  this  re- 
atoclciog  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, that  the  statisdea 
of  the  sahnoD -fisheries 
on  the  Sacramento  show 
that  the  annnal  salmon* 
catoh  of  the  river  has  in- 
creased 5,000,000  poanda 
dnring  the  past  few 
yeara," 

The   principal    shad  - 
hatching  station   of  the 

Armory,  Army  Sqeare, 
it  Hie  greatest  station  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Washington.  This  building  now  has  alL  the 
The  native  salmon  are  stopped  in  their  ascent  modem  appliances  for  the  work,  and  con  ao- 
of  the  river  by  a  dam  near  the  hatchery,  and  commodate  an  nnlimlted  cumber  of  eggs, 
they  coagregate  in  vast  numbers.  In  1877  Mr.  Nearly  50,000,000  were  received  there  in  one 
Stone  bnilt  the  salmon-hatching  establishment  year.  £^  are  received  ft-om  small  camps 
on  Clackamas  river,  Or^on,  and  in  1870  the  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  away,  and  the 
MoCloud  river  tront-pond  station  was  estab-  fry  are  shipped  in  cars  constructed  for  fiab* 
lished  for  treating  eggs  of  the  runbow-trout.  transportation.  The  station  near  Havre  de 
Hr.  Stone  has  summarized  the  work  of  the  Grace,  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
salmon  station  in  the  following  words:  "In  river,  is  also  important,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
the  eleven  years  since  the  salmon  -  breeding  tage  of  a  large  pool  in  which  shad  mav  be  coo* 
station  has  been  in  operation,  67,000,000  em  fined  outil  their  eggs  are  ripe.  Fully  70,000,000 
have  been  taken,  most  of  which  nave  been  dis-  eggs  of  shad  have  been  hatched  in  a  single  year 
tribnted  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  at  all  tbestationsof  thecommission.  Instances 
Several  millions,  however,  have  been  sent  to  of  great  improTement  might  be  dted  in  con- 
foreign  coontriea,  inolndlog  Germany,  France,  neotion  with  nearly  every  shad-river  in   the 
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Uott«d  Statoa.    Id  the  Potonao  alone  the  an-  dltioDB  which  affect  the  movenieiita  and  aome- 

nnal  jield  haa  been  increaaed  from  66S,DO0  times  tlie  eiiatenoe  of  aquatic  animalB. 

pounds  in  1877  to  an  average  of  more  than  The  mere  hatching  and  depusiting  of  flsh- 

1,600,000  ponndg  in  recent  jesn.  eggs  artiSciall;  is  bat  a  small  portion  of  the 

The  aarrr-ponds  for  the  rearing  of  German  art  of  fish-culture  as  now  practiced.      It  ig 

oarp,  in  Washington,   have    been   fnrnisbiDg  qntte  as  important  to  remove  obstrnctions  and 

these  Ssb  to  the  people  since  1879.    Into  erar;  imparities  from  streams,  to  prevent  improper 

BtBt«  and  Territory  of  the  Union  tbe  carp  have  flsbing,  and  to  stad;  the  capabilities  of  waters 

Sone  to  increaae  the  stock  of  domesticated  for  supporting  life  as  it  is  to  stock  them  with 
ibes,  and  in  aaitable  waters  their  growth  has  an  abnndanceof  fry.  Tbe  word  "fish-cnltore" 
been  remarkable.  A  soale-carp  sent  to  Texas  no  longer  serves  to  convey  the  meaning  in- 
when  fonr  inches  long  increased  to  twenty  and  tended;  the  term  "  aqnicaltnre  "  is  more  near- 
one  half  inches  in  eleven  months,  and  gained  ly  adeqnate  to  the  pnrpose,  fur  we  have  to  deal 
abont  fonr  and  one  half  pounds.  Large  oarp  with  all  the'  objeots  of  fishery —whales,  seals, 
not  infreqaenUy  are  sold  in  the  market  of  omstaoeans,  ojstArs,  corals,  sponges,  and  every 
Washington,  which  have  sprnng  from  eaoaoed  form  of  aquatic  life,  Fish-cnhure  is  simply 
flabes  in  the  Potomac,  and  they  are  reaaily  one  of  a  series  of  means  to  an  end.  Wherever 
•old  notwithstanding  tne  high  price  (twenty-  unfavorable  conditions  eiist^  it  most  be  corn- 
five  cents  a  ponnd).  It  is  estimated  that  fnlly  bined  with  systematio  investigation  of  the  nat- 
80,000  ponds  have  been  supplied  with  carp,  nrsl  causes  affecting  the  movements  of  aquatic 
In  1882  alone,  oarp  were  distribnted  from  the  animals,  and  with  such  lnt«rventiun  against 
fish  Oommission  ponds  tn  Washington,  In  loto  obstacles  of  all  sorts  as  will  insure  the  -full 
of  twenty,  to  10,000  applicants,  representing  benefits  of  artificial  introduction  of  eoonomio 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  at  an  species. 

average  distance  of  more  than  GOO  miles;  the  All  civilized  countries  now  make  provision 

total  mileage  of  tbe  shipments  being  abont  for  the  artificial  rearing  of  fish.    Tbe  neceaaity 

9,000,000,  and  the  aotoal  dist«noe  traversed  by  for  this  ia  more  particularly  felt  in  the  rivera, 

the  transportation-care,  84,000  mile*.  where  the  direct  consequences  of  man's  mle- 

IIIfrTEDniTBItFISH-CSIi'niREnTHi:.    Uod-  Ukes  are  more  apparent  than  in  the  open  sea. 

em  flsh-oultnre  involves  the  artificial  taking  If  the  salmon  and  the  shad,  which  periodically 

and  Impregnation  of  eggs ;  providing  for  them  ascend  onr  streams  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 

shelter  and  a  suitable  snppty  of  water  during  dnction,  met  with  no  serious  obstructions  upon 

the  period  of  incubation;  the  protection  and  their  way,  perhaps  the  necessity  of  fisb-cultnre 

feeding  of  tbe  young;   tbe  transportation  of  would  not  be  so  clearly  seen.    In  July,  18T0, 

the  fry  and  eggs;    facilitating  the  ascent  of  at  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  oo.,  Pa.,  I  saw  groat 

fish  in  streams  to  their  natural  spawnin^'beds  shoals  of  wad-fry,  the  individuals  of  which 

by  removing  olMtrnotioos  and  impuritiea  in  averaged  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in 

the  waters;  le^^latlng  against   over-fishing,  length,  lining  tbe  east  shore  of  the  river.    At 

injurious  fishing,  and  otherwise  destroying  in-  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which 

dustriea;  the  artificial  rearing  of  inferior  spe-  there  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  contained 

dos  as  food  for  sncb  as  have  commercial  val-  similar  swarms  of  the  young  fishes.    At  vari- 

ne;  the  introduction  into  new  waters  of  species  ons  times  during  different  yeara  thia  phenome- 

which  are  known  to  be  important  elsewhere;  non  has  occurred,  yet  at  no  time  since  those 

and  the  systematic  atndy  of  all  the  natoral  oon-  observations  has  there  been  a  good  catch  of 
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adult  sbad  ftbove  the  obatmotion  at  Colambia, 
except  when  there  was  a  break  in  the  dam. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  ob- 
GtructionB  ia  streamB  would  restore  them  to 
something  lilce  tbeir  primitive  valae  for  the 
fisheries.  The  o  hat  ructions,  however,  exist, 
and  the  additional  element  of  poUation  enters 
into  the  prohleui.  We  can  not  depend  upon 
Nature  to  restore  the  flsheries:  we  must  sap- 
ply  the  deficieno;  bj  artifluiai  hatching,  and 
tiicilitate  the  ascent  of  fish  in  streams  by  intro- 
ducing Ssh-ways.  As  earlj  as  1880,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deunston,  Scotland,  invented  a  salmon-lad- 
der, of  vrhioh  an  illustration  is  given  with  this . 
article.  The  object  of  a  fish-wa;  is  secured 
by  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  descending 
water  sufficiently  to  allow  the  fish  to  overcome 
the  carrent  and  pass  beyond  the  obstruction. 
Numerona  devices  have  been  employed  for  the 
pnrpoee,  but  seldom  with  good  results,  and  a 
snccessfal  fish-way  is  scarcely  demonstrated  as 
yet  The  best  general  paper  on  the  subject 
was  written  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Atkina  for  Part  II  of 
the  n.  B.  Fish  0  cm  miss)  oner's  Keport.  In  the 
■■Transactions  of  the  American  Fish-onltnriJ 
Assoaiation  for  18S3  "  will  be  fonnd  a  valuable 
paper  by  Col.  M.  McDonald,  on  "  A  New  Sys- 
tem of  Fisb-way  liuilding."     The  McDonald 
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fisb-waj  is  the  most  promising  of  recent  inven- 
tions, and  there  is  i;ood  reason  for  believint; 
that  it  will  solve  the  problem  of  impassable 
dams.  In  this  the  water  is  made  to  act  against 
irravity  by  the  employment  of  a  series  of  bent 
tnbes,  which  receive  the  water  at  one  end  and 
discharge  it  with  greatly  diminished  foroe  at 
the  other. 

Artificial  breeding  baa  numerous  advantages 
over  natnral  breeding.  A  much  greater  per- 
centage of  eggs  can  be  fertilized  and  developed 
by  artificial  methods;  the  eggs  after  impreg- 
nation are  protected  from  the  inroads  of  their 
numerous  natnral  enemies,  and  the  youog 
fishes  are  nonrished  nntil  they  have  gained  a 
degree  of  strength  which  they  would  scarcely 
acquire  under  natural  conditions,  and  are  de- 
poBit«d  where  the  chances  for  their  survival 
ve  the  best.    In  s  state  of  natore  only  a  very 


small  percentage  of  the  eggs  deposited  oM- 
mately  produce  adult  fishes.  The  ova  are 
preyed  npon  by  hoata  of  insects,  by  swarms  of 
cyprinoids,  cottoids,  aud  siloroidii,  which  infeat 
sL  streams,  and  by  numerous  aquatic  birds 
sod  mammals ;  they  are  liable  to  be  smothered 
in  a  mass  of  mud,  or  washed  away  by  floods, 
or  crashed  by  floating  timber ;  they  are  lub- 
ject,  also,  to  fatalities  which  do  not  beset  them 
m  the  nurseriea  provided  by  man.  In  the  wild 
state  the  larger  fishes  destroy  the  smaller,  but 
in  rearing-ponds  such  losses  are  entirely  pre- 
ventable, only  fishes  of  equal  size  being  kept  in 
the  same  iticloanre,  and  they  receive  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food. 

Tbe  early  history  of  fi^h-c□ltnre  relates  to 
the  ntiliaatjon  of  ova  naturally  impregnated, 
and  the  rearing  of  flsb  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  their  natnral  habitat  to  an  artiB- 
oial  one,  in  which  they  are  fattened  and  pre- 

Eared  for  market.  This  form  of  fiah-enlture  is 
dieved  to  have  begun  in  China  at  a  remote 
date,  and  tbe  literetnre  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject  is  considerable,  Tbe  Cbineee  have  ex- 
tensively collected,  transported,  and  developed 
eggs  laid  niider  natural  conditions,  and  tney 
continue  to  do  so.  The  art  of  flih-cnltnre,  as 
practiced  to-day,  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Stephen  Ludwig 
Jarobi,  a  lieutenant  of  militia  of  Ljppe-Det- 
muld,  in  Weatphalia,  was,attbatdate,  aeqnaint- 
ed  with  the  idea  of  artificially  impregnating  the 
eggs  of  fish  and  thereby  restoclcmg  ponds  and 
streams.  Jacobi's  discovery  was  not  made 
public  till  1763,  when  he  embodied  in  a  letter, 
which  is  printed  in  the  "Hanover  Magazine," 
the  reeolta  of  his  experiments.  Aa  early  aa 
1758  he  had  corresponded  upon  tbe  subject 
with  Buffon,  A  Latin  tranHlstion  of  Jacooi's 
easay  was  made  by  Count  de  Goldstein,  and  bis 
memoir  was  published  in  French  in  ITTO,  in 
an  abridgment  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  In  ITTS  Dnhamel  du  Monoean  pab- 
lished  a  translation  of  Jacobi's  treatise  on  "Ar- 
tificial Propagation,''  from  the  Latin  version  o( 
Goldstein-  ("Trail*  ginSrale  des  pfeche,"  etc., 
Paris,  1778,  Part  II,  p.  20B).  England  was  the 
first  oonntry  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
this  discovery  of  Jacobi.  In  1771  George  III 
granted  him  a  life-pension.  The  first  poblic 
illustration  of  the  prooesses  of  flsh-onlture  was 
given  in  1TT2  by  Prof.  Adanson,  in  his  lectures 
in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Paris,  now  the  Jardin 
(f«*  PlanUt.  The  first  English  translation  of 
Jacobi's  memoirs  was  published  in  London  in 
1788,  with  the  title  "S.  L.  Jacobi's  Method  of 
breeding  Fish  to  Advantage," 

Notwithstanding  tbe  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery, it  was  practically  lost  sight  of  for  a 
long  period,  and  it  was  then  in  France  that  the 
revival  of  the  an  took  place.  The  chief  im- 
portance of  this  renewed  actirity  on  the  part 
of  the  Frenob  is  to  be  found  in  the  stimulus 
which  it  gave  to  new  efforts  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  the  relations  of  govemmenta  to 
the  snbjeot    The  results  aooomplished  by  tbe 
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French  were  soon  appreciated  in  England,  and  mainder  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  construe- 
especially  in  America.  One  of  the  earliest  tion  of  hatching-houses  and  ponds  and  steam- 
American  translators  to  bring  to  notice  the  vessels.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  di- 
essays  of  French  flsh-coltorists  was  William  H.  vided  into  three  sections,  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
Fry,  who,  in  1854,  published  ^*A  Complete  plained. 

Treatise  on  Artificial  Fish-Breeding:  including  The  beginning  of  fish -culture  contemplated 
the  Reports  on  the  Subject  made  to  the  Fk'ench  the  propagation  of  dififerent  members  of  the 
Academy  and  the  French  Government,  and  Salmantdm — trout  and  salmon ;  the  former  es- 
Particulars  of  the  Discovery  as  pursued  in  peoially  occupying  attention.  These  fishes  still 
England,''  etc.  Dr.  Theodatus  Garlick,  who  claim  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  fish-cult- 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  *'  father  of  urists  everywhere ;  but  other  species  now  re- 
ftsh-culture  in  America,"  in  the  preface  to  his  oeive  as  much  care.  This  is  more  noticeable 
treatise  on  the  '*  Artificial  Propagation  of  Oer-  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  because  of 
tain  Kinds  of  Fish  "  (Cleveland,  1857),  bears  our  numerous  anadromous  fishes  of  far  greater 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Fry's  contribution  to  economic  value  than  any  salmon,  unless  we 
the  history  of  fish-culture  in  Europe.  Dr.  may  except  those  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Garlick  had  previously  prepared  the  reports  of  shad,  the  alewife,  and  the  striped  bass  are 
Coste  and  Milne-Edwards  on  artificial  fish-  among  our  most  valuable  anadromous  species, 
culture,  for  publication  in  the  *^  Ohio  Farmer,"  and,  fortunately,  they  are  good  subjects  for 
together  with  original  articles,  these  papers  artificial  propagation. 

bemg  afterward  combined  to  form  the  treatise  Hatehlig-ippantMt  —  The   earlier  forms  of 

above  mentioned.  hatching-apparatus  used  in  the  United  States 

Previous  to  1850  all  that  was  accomplished  were,  naturally,  imitations  of  foreign  appli- 
in  the  way  of  artificial  culture  of  fishes  was  aoces,  particularly  those  of  France  and  £ng- 
done  by  individuals  at  their  own  expense.  In  land.  Boxes  were  placed  in  streams,  and  the 
1850  fish-culture  was  begun  by  the  French  eggs  were  receivea  upon  a  bed  of  gravel. 
Government,  and  the  first  breeding  station  floating-boxes  in  streams  were  employed  for 
under  government  auspices  was  established  at  many  years,  and  are  still  used  to  some  extent. 
Haningue,  in  Alsace,  under  the  direction  of  The  hatching-box  invented  by  Seth  Green,  in 
Prof.  Coste.  Here  the  practical  application  of  1867,  was  the  first  successful  piece  of  apparatus 
artificial  culture  was  first  demonstrated.  (See  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  hatching  of 
engraving,  page  792.)  Public  fish-culture  was  semi-buoyant  eggs.  This  is  a  rectangular  wood- 
not  permanently  established  in  tlie  United  en  box  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom,  and  with 
States  until  1865,  when  New  Hampshire  formed  long  wooden  floats  so  attached  to  the  sides  aa 
a  fish  commission,  and  the  LegisUture  sent  Dr.  to  tilt  the  box  at  an  angle  with  the  current, 
Fletcher  to  Canada,  to  obtain  salmon-eggs,  thus  securing  the  necessary  movement  of  the 
Massachusetts  had  taken  a  preliminary  step  eggs  during  the  period  of  incubation.  Until 
ten  years  before,  but  New  Hampshire  made  recently,  this  was  the  only  successful  apparatus 
the  first  practical  move.  Massachusetts  estab-  used  for  the  hatching  of  shad,  and  in  it  many 
lished  its  fish  commission  upon  a  working  basis  millions  of  this  species  have  been  developed, 
in  1865,  and  Vermont,  also,  created  a  commis-  Formerly,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
3ion  in  this  year.  The  first  hatching  establish-  portance  to  select  material  for  the  construction 
ment  for  public  fish  -  culture  in  the  United  of  hatching-apparatus  which  would  not  act  in- 
states was  the  shad-hatchery  erected  at  ^fid•  juriously  upon  the  eggs,  but  this  was  soon  ad- 
ley  Falls,  on  Connecticut  river,  by  the  State  of  justed  by  giving  a  coating  of  asphalt  to  the 
Massachusetts.  Public  fish-culture  in  America,  whole  interior  of  the  box.  The  use  of  the 
originating  in  New  England,  has  rapidly  been  floating-box  involved  the  necessity  of  placing 
introduced  into  other  States,  and  at  this  time  it  in  a  stream  where  it  was  subject  to  various 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  dangers.  In  tidal  waters,  too,  there  was  f  re- 
have  fish  commissions.  The  total  amount  of  qnently  entanglement  of  the  series  of  boxes, 
appropriations  for  State  commissions  from  1866  and  a  lack  of  current  during  the  turning  of  the 
to  ana  including  1883  was  $1,101,096.  tide.    The  introduction  of  glass  materials  for 

On  Feb.  9, 1871,  the  United  States  Govern-  hatching  purposes,  and  the  protection  of  this 
ment  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Com-  apparatus  in  hatching-houses,  either  fioating 
missioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  as  stated  at  or  fixed,  was  a  very  great  advance  over  the  old 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  propagation  methods.  In  the  glass  vessel,  thus  protected, 
of  fishes  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Govern-  it  is  much  easier  to  regulate  the  force  of  the 
ment  till  1872,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  current,  and  to  remove  diseased  or  dead  eggs, 
American  Fish-Cultural  Association,  Congress  than  it  was  in  the  early  apparatus.  Formerly, 
requested  the  commissioner  to  undertake  the  it  was  necessary  to  skim  off,  or  pick  out,  the 
work  of  increasing  the  valuable  food- fishes  of  dead  eggs ;  but  this  work  is  now  done  auto* 
the  country,  and  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  maticslly  and  with  great  facility.  Floating- 
purpose.  The  total  amount  of  appropriations  boxes  for  the  hatching  of  semi-buoyant  eggs 
for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Commission,  could  be  employed  only  where  there  was  a 
from  1871  to  1883,  is  $1,190,965.45,  of  which  current;  hence,  it  became  necessary  to  substi- 
$727,545  was  devoted  to  propagation ;  the  re-  tute  some  other  form  of  apparatus,  in  which  a 
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continaal  motion  ooold  be  kept  np  independ-  applied  from  an  engine  b;  means  of  ahorizoa- 
CDtl;  of  the  aotioD  of  the  oarreat.  The  pluag-  ta]  arm  tixod  to  iu  axis,  and  is  kept  constaiitlj 
'  ig  buckets,  invented  hj  Mr.  T.  B.  Fergoson,  tntning  backvanl  and  forward  throogh  an  arc 
'hiob  were  operated  67  ateam  machiner;,  were  of  aitietj  degrees,  thus  creating  a  free  ciroola- 
at  one  time  uaed  instead  of  the  Green  box  tor  tion  of  water  which  giree  a  motion  to  the  egga. 
hatohing  ahad-eggs  in  stJll  water;  bat  the;  Forbatchisgsemirbuo7antegg8,BucbaBtboM 
were  aeon  replaced  by  leee  expenuve  appv  oftheBhad,theGreeQhstchiitg-boiWBatormer- 
retaa.  I7  the  onl;  one  sDcoesBfallf  oaed  in  the  Unit«d 

At  preaent,  it  ia  onetomarj  amoag  flah-oatt-  States.  Several  modifioations  of  it  have  been 
Driata  to  olassif?  hatebiDg-apparataa  with  refer-  made,  tlte  moat  prominent  among  them  being 
eaoe  to  the  kind  of  egge  tor  whiob  it  is  intended  that  inrented  by  Ur.  Brackett,  and  first  eaed 
tobeosed.   Four  typee  of  eggs  ar«  recognised:    in  1S7S,    "  Id  tliia  the  box  floata  borizontall  j, 

but  baa  the  up-stream 
end  beveled,  aod  the 
water,  atriki  ng  against 
,  it,  prodnces  ao  eddy 
under  tiie  box,  wbidi 
cauaea  a  gentle  agita- 
tion of  the  egga."  An- 
other sabetitute  was 
anggetted  by  Ur.  £. 
U.  Stilwell.  Fish  Com- 
miaaioner  of  Uaioe, 
'  and  Mr.  Oharles  O. 
Atlcioa,  now  in  charge 
of  the  United  States 
salmon  -  hatchery  at 
Wmra-ruB  (a»von»  (A9»V»mit).  Bnekaport,  Me.   None 

of  the  modifications, 
1.  Bnoyant  eggs,  anch  aa  thoae  of  the  cod  and  however,  snooeeded  so  well  aa  the  Green  box. 
tbe  mackereC  which  will  float  in  water;  2.  The  form  of  apparatns  now  used  by  the  United 
Serai-buoyant  eggs,  snch  aa  thoae  of  the  shad  Statea  Comraiaaion  and  by  many  of  the  State 
and  the  white-flab;  8.  Heavy  eggs,  anch  asthose  0ommi88iDn^  ia  the  hatching-jar  deviaed  by 
of  the  tront  and  the  aalmon ;  and.  4.  Adhesive  Col.  Horahall  McDonald,  of  the  United  Stales 
egg^  like  those  of  the  perch,  the  amelt,  and  the  Fiah  Commission.  Thia  ia  "  a  glass  jar  with 
sea-berring,  which  adhere  to  surfacea  with  metal  cap  oontaining  two  eircnlar  openings, 
which  they  may  coma  in  contact.  No  form  of  Through  one  of  these,  in  the  center,  a  glaaa 
apparatus  has  yet  been  devised  which  will  aat-  tube  for  the  introduction  of  water  paaees  to 
isfactorily  hatch  floating  eggs.  Some  of  the  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the 
first  experiments  in  the  hatohing  of  cod-egga  jar.  The  other,  near  one  aide,  oonteina  a 
■were  made  by  Prof.  G.  O.  Sara,  of  Ohriatiania,  aborter  glaas  tobe,  which  aervea  aa  an  outflow- 
Norway.  At  the  International  Fisheries  Exbi-  pipe.  The  McDonald  jar  la  anocessfaily  em- 
bition,  in  London,  1S83,  was  ahown  a  vase,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Oldham  Chambers,  for  hatching 
bnoyant  egga.    In  tbia  the  anpply.pipes  are 

Sierpendicnlar  and  perforated  at  aa  angle  of 
orty-five  degrees,  and  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency, thua  asaisting  the  floating  of  the  ova. 
A  form  of  apparatns  Qued  with  moderate  ana- 
cess  by  the  United  States  Fish  Oommisdon  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1878,  was  devised  by  Oapt. 
H.  C.  Chester,  for  egga  of  the  cod,  end  this 
was  the  first  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired. 
The  hatcher  known  as  "Cheater's  Semi-rotat- 
tng  Hatcher,"  ie  a  cylindrical  can,  with  five 
rectangolar  openings  of  wire-oloth  on  the  side 
and  a  bottom  of  like  material,  to  allow  a  cir- 
culation of  water,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 

egga  or  the  eacape  of  newly-batched  flab.    Be-  HoDokalu'i  it*. 

neatb  the  bottom  are  four  strips  of  tin,  radiat- 
ing from  the  center  and  placed  at  sucii  an  an-  ployed  in  the  hatohing  of  various  apeeiea  of 
gle  that  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  upon  a  heavy  eggs,"  as  well  aa  for  seroi-bnoyant  ova. 
vertical  aiisforces  the  water  against  them  and  "The  water  in  entering  is  thrown  against  the 
np  through  the  bottom.  Several  of  these  cana  bottom  with  oonaiderable  foro^  and  is  deflect- 
are  placed  in  a  trough  of  running  sea-water,  ed  upward  around  the  eidea  of  the  Jar.  The 
Each  cui  turns  on  a  pivot,  the  power  being    egga,  which  tend  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  are 
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ouried  upward  along  the  »\At^  th«Doe  inward  the  mateat  advaotagn  derived  fl-om  the  Bol< 

toward  tne  center,  from  which  point  thej  ton  natcher  was  economy 'of  apace.    In  18T4 

again  aink  to  the  bottom.    The  cnrreut  is  regn-  another  device  for  recniing  the  eame  ends  was 

lated  to  give  the  desired  motion  to  the  egga.  patented  hj  Ur.  N.  W.  Claric,  of  Clarkston, 

With  heavj  eggi  like  those  of  the  aaimon  there  Mich.    The  Clark  hatching-trough  is  divided 

is  no  motion,  but  the  water  coming  from  be-  into  ten  to  twenty  compartments,   each  IB 

neath  tends  to  bnoj  the  eggs  upward,  tbns  inches  long,  13  inches  wide,  and  12  inches 

preventing  any  injurious  preasure  on  the  lower  deep,  inside  measnrement;   the  divisions  ore 

one*  br  the  mvis  above.     The  ontflow-pipe  ia  made  by  water-tight  partttions  or  bnlklieadR. 

movable,  and  can  be  lowered  to  a  point  wbere  Each  compartment  contains  a  boi  in  which  la 

the  dead  egg^  which  are  lighter  than  the  good  placed  a  series  of  trays  GUed  with  eggs  and 

tHct  with  it  add 
are  carried  off. 
By  this  means  the 
eggs  are  kept 
comparatively 
free  from  thein- 
jurions  effects  of 
fangons  growth  or 
deoaying  eggs." 
The  Jar  is  fifteen 
inches  high,  six 
inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  has  a 
capacity  of  five 
quarts.    It  "  can 

tbtrd".  VnllVelw  ""  '""  ''™™'-  '■'•™~"  '•'-~'- 

with  very  satisfactory  reanlts  ;   60,000  shad-    covered  with  a  pan  of  perforated  tin  npon 
eggs  are  considered  a  fair  quantity."  which  tbe  water  falls,  to  descend  upon  the  eggs 

For  the  batching  of  heavy  eggs,  almost  any    in  the  trays  beneath,  escaping  at  the  bottom, 
device  will  answer.    The  early  forma  of  boies    and  then  passing  np  aronnd  the  sides  and  ends 
were  perforated  for  tbe  entrance  of  water,  snp-    of  the  box  on  ita  way  to  tbe  second  compart- 
plied  with  gravel  to  cover  the  bottom,  and  on    ment.    All  of  the  water  passes  throngh  each 
this  the  eggs  were  deposited;  the  boies  were    compartment  before  it  escapes  throngh  tbe 
placed  in  rnnning  water,  and  hatching  pro-     waste-way  at  the  end  of  the  Uongh.  This  waa 
ceeded  with  little  difficulty.     Later,  parallel    intended  more  espeoially  for  white-fish,  bnt  ia 
glass  tubes,  or  grilles,  were  anhstituted  for  the     need  for  all  saliuonoids.  The  Williamson  orCali- 
gravel.     A  very  good  invention  for  hatching    fomia  boi  is  similar  to  the  Clark  box,  but  the 
heavy  eKgs  in  layers  waa  the  Holtou  box,  pat-     water  is  introduced  from  below  instead  of  above. 
ented  March  18,  1B73,  in  which  the  eggs  in    This  form  is  now  eitenaivcly  nsed  in  Ger- 
many.   In  1ST4  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  de- 
aigned  an  apparatns  for  hatcliing  salmon- 
eggs  in  bnlk  by  snapending  from  frames, 
in  a  Williamaou  trough,  wire  baskets  con- 
taining the  eggs.    The  oorapartmcnts  are 
separated   by  donble  partitions,  the  first 
reaching  to  the  bottom  and  the  second 
raised  a  little  trom  it.    The  water  falls 
'  over  the  first  partition  and  paases  under 

the  second  into  the  compartment,  npward 
throngh  the  basket  of  efrgs  and  oat  over 
the  neit  partition.  Mr.  Stone  often  placed 
12  to  IS  layers  of  eggs  in  a  basket  without 
injuring  them.  One  modiScation  of  the 
Holton  system  is  the  Ferguson  jar,  a  oy- 
Coan'i  Trat.  lindrical  jar  of  glass  containing  wire-cloth 

egg-traya  and  having  a  circular  openini; 
single  layers  were  received  upon  trays  placed  to  adtnit  water  at  tbe  bottom  and  a  simi- 
one  above  another;  the  current  of  water,  en-  lar  one  at  the  top  for  the  outflow.  Thisjar 
tering  from  below,  passed  through  each  tray  waa  patented  in  1876.  Before  the  Ferguson 
and  escaped  at  tbe  top.  This  was  one  of  the  jar  came  Chase's  batch in|Z- jar,  a  cylindrical 
earliest  forms  ofapparatns  by  which  an  npward  Jar  of  glass  with  H  metnl  rim  notched  at  one 
current  of  water  is  utilized,  such  apparatus  ride,  and  furnished  with  a  screen  to  prevent 
marking  a  decided  advance  in  the  art.    One  of    tbe  eacape  of  the  fish.    In  this  excellent  jar 
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the  wftter  la  introdaced  throngh  &  fbnnel-  of  ttie  twine  paaaes  throogh  the  faanel  Dod  ta 
shaped  gloss  tabe  upi>n  the  bottom,  and  thence  fset^ned  to  the  reeL  The  eggs  are  placed  ia 
paaaeBnpwsrd  through  the  eggs.  CIbtIc'i  hatch-  water  in  the  funnel,  and,  bs  the  twine  paaeet 
ing-gar  is  bimilar  to  Chaae's,  differing  maiol;  in  through  them  npon  moving  the  reel,  qaantiiies 
having  apon  the  bottom  a  metal  cone  to  re-  of  them  adhere  to  it  and  are  drawn  npon  the 
ceive  the  fDunel-shaped  end  of  the  lupplj-    frame. 

tabe,  which  is  kept  from  contoot  with  the       ItoaMiaf  TnadivEggi. — For  the  fertJUistion 
cone  by  slight  projectiuna  on  the  inner  anrface    of  eggs  two  methoda  have  been  employed — the 
of  the  tube.    The  Wilmot  jar  was  subsequent    "wet"  and  tlie  "dry."    It  waa  at  first  nip- 
to  and  in  imitatinn  of  Chase's.  posed  that  the  eggi  mast  be  received  in  water, 
For  batching  adhesive  eggs,  one  of  the  ear-    some  oaltnrisle  even  taking  the  tronble  to  prees 
lieat  forma  of  Bp{>aratua  emploved  was  that  de-    them  ont  under  the  water,  and  the  milt  was 
scribedbyOhristianLnud,  in  Norway,  in  1791.    treated  in  the  same  manner.    This,  the  "wet" 
Ttkia  waa  K  box  oharred  on  the  inside  and  lined    method,  was  enperaeded  by  the  "dry" method, 
which  some  claim  waa  first  practiced  in 
Araerioa:  it  was,  however,  first  published 
by  Vraseld,  a  Ruasian,  in  1S66,  and  is  now 
used  almost  nnivcrsallj.    By  this  method 
the  eggs  are  received  in  a  dry  pan,  and  the 
milt  ia  distribnted  directly  apou  them.    It 
is  claimed  that  99  Tier  cent,  of  the  ^gs  have 
been  impr^natad  Dy  the  ''  dry  "  proceas. 

The  method  of  impregnating  fish-egga  in 
genera]  is  M  follows  :  Having  fonnd  a  fe- 
male from  which  the  egga  will  Bow  fteely 
npon  slight  pressare,  grasp  her  firmly  with 
the  left  hand  aronnd  the  tail,  preasiDg  her 
head  closely  against  yonr  body ;  then  with 
Lm>'i  Box.  ^^^  right  thamb  and  forefinger  exert  a 

gentle  pressure  on  the  opposite  aidea  of 
with  bnshee,  it*  irides  being  perforated.  This  the  belly,  beginning  at  the  breast-fins  and 
box  was  placed  in  shallow  water  near  the  bank  continning  about  to  the  middle  of  the  length, 
of  a  river,  and  in  it  were  confined  the  parent  The  ^ga  ahould  be  received  in  a  dry  pan. 
fish  when  about  to  spawn.  The  eggs  adhered  By  aimilar  treatment  of  the  male,  squeeze 
to  the  bashes  and  were  left  to  hatch  In  the  jets  of  milt  upon  the  e^a,  swaying  the  pan 
stream,  but  the  flah  were  removed.  Subse-  gentl;  to  and  fro,  to  insnre  commingling  at 
qnently  the  sides  were  made  movable,  ao  that  the  two  elements.  (Bee  engraving,  page  796.) 
tney,  with  the  egg-bearing  bnsbes,  might  be  Add  a  little  water  from  time  to  time  nn- 
transported.  The  Lund  principle  of  hatching  til  the  e^  increase  in  sice  and  feel  hard  ti> 
adhedve  eggs,  with  some  modifications,  is  atiS  the  touch.  All  foreign  substances,  such  as 
extensively  applied  in  many  countries.  In  ace]eB.dirt,hlood,  etc.,  must  be  carefully  washed 
1876  James  Ricardo,  of  New  Jersey,  succesH-  oS.  The  period  of  incubation  of  fish-eggs 
fully  used  for  hatching  smelt  a  rectangular  box  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
with  a  hinged  cover,  and  perforated  ends  fur-  increasing  with  a  rise  and  diminiahing  with  a 
nishad  wiOi  wire-cloth,  the  inside  provided  fail.  In  the  treatment  of  eggs  of  aalmon  and 
with  twigs  to  which  the  egga  became  attached,  white-fish,  artificial  refrigeration  is  employed  to 
This  box  was  placed  in  a  strong  current  in  the  retard  development  and  protract  the  hatching- 
river.  In  1678  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  employed,  season.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  white-fish  sea- 
for  hatching  eggs  of  the  sea-herring,  a  rectan-  sou  is  especially  brief,  but  by  refrigeratjon, 
gular  box  ooutainlng  uumeroua  oblique  grooves  Frank  N.  Clark,  of  the  United  RtatesFish  Com- 
in  the  aides,  in  which  were  placed  panes  of  mission,  has  extended  it  materially,  and  is  now 
glass  resting  alternately  on  the  bottom  and  at  developing  three  times  as  many  egga  as  he 
a  distance  of  a  half-inch  above  the  bottom,  could  without  refrigeration.  Sir  James^  Uait- 
The  eggs  were  taken,  impregnated,  and  hatched  laud  has  taken  advantage  of  another  principle 
QU  these  panes.  The  current  of  water  passed  of  retardation.  By  giving  the  females  an  abnn- 
over  the  top  of  the  first  pane,  under  the  second,  dance  of  substantial  food  when  the  pairing- 
'frver  the  third,  and  so  on.  Adhesive  eggs  may  season  approaches,  he  can  peraeptibly  haaten 
be  manipulated  with  great  ease  by  the  use  of  the  date  of  spawning,  and  by  feeding  them 
the  UcDonald  egg-reel,  a  contrivance  by  means  sparingly  he  can  materially  retard  that  evenL 
of  which  they  are  attached  to  cotton  cord,  to  In  this  way  he  extends  the  hatching-season  of 
facilitate  transporting  and  hatching.  A  frame  salmonoids  considerably. 
'3S  inches  high  and  14  Inches  wide  supports  a  The  production  of  shad  has  been  greatly  In- 
red  12  inohee  long  and  10  inches  broad.  Be-  creased  by  Ool.  McDonald's  disoovetj  of  the 
neath  the  reel  ia  a  square  box  containing  at  the  method  of  transportation  of  eggs  in  the  dry 
bottom  a  ball  of  twine,  and  receiving  in  the  state.  The  eggs,  after  fertilization,  are  placed 
top  a  lunnel  8  inches  in  diameter.    One  end    in  trays  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom  and  cover«d 
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by  a  wet  doth ;  eighteen  of  the  trajB  fill  a  the  improvement  of  the  shad-fisheries  in  nearly 

orate,  which  is  inclosed  in  canvas  and  secured  every  important  river  which  has  recently  been 

by  frames  connected  by  leather  straps.    The  stocked;  to  the  great  impression  made  npon 

crates  are  then  shipped  to  the  hatchery.  the  coregonns  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes ;  to 

OfrtMii — Artificial  hatching  of  eggs  is  not  the  deposit  in  80,000  ponds  of  the  German 

confined  to  the  fishes;  it  has  reccDtly  been  carp;  to  the  annual  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000 

suooessfnlly  applied  to  the  oyster,  although  it  pounds  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  river,  duo 

can  not  be  asserted  at  present  that  this  process  to  the  artificial  breeding  in  the  McCloud ;  to  the 

xnay  be  profitably  employed  in  oyster-culture,  successful  introduction  of  the  California  salmon 

A  great  uifficulty  encountered  by  those  who  first  into  Europe,  where  it  thrives  in  ponds ;  and  to 

attempted  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  oys-  the  general  improvements  in  fiiih-hatching  ap- 

ter^  was  the  escape  and  loss  of  the  embryos  be-  paratns. 

fore  they  became  fixed.  John  A.  Ryder,  embry-  Pndtod  iahnuttmu — ^The  limitations  of  fish- 

ologist  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  culture  are  purely  physical.    Cold  or  obstruc- 

has  hit  npon  a  device  for  detaining  the  embryos  tions  or  impurity  of  the  water,  may  neutralize 

and  compelling  their  fixation  upon  artificial  the  efforts  of  the  fish-culturist,  just  as  frost,  or 

stools.  Tne  pond  in  which  he  operated  was  sup-  fiood,  or  plague^  may  render  unavailing  the 

plied  from  tne  bay  through  a  diaphragm  con-  labors  of  tne  agriculturist ;  but  the  pracUcabil- 

structed  of  boards  perforated  with  auger-holes,  ity  of  the  art  remains  the  same.    Because  of 

and  lined  on  the  inside  with  gunny-cloth,  the  the  general  interest  in  several  of  our  native 

space  between  the  boards,  two  inches,  being  species,  I  append  brief  descriptions  of  the  meth- 

filled  with  sharp,  clean  sand.     Through  this  ods  employed  in  their  propagation.    The  notes 

porous  gate  the  tide  ebbed  and  fiowed,  the  relate  to  some  of  the  salmonoids,  the  shad,  and 

temperature  and  saltiness  of  the  pond  remained  the  carp  : 

the  same  as  that  of  the  bay,  snd  the  young  Tnt%  sid  8ibMa.-0ne  of  the  flnt  reqmsiics  for 

oysters  found  the  necessary  food,  and  grew  as  hutching  eggs  of  the  tialnumida  is  a  steadv  supply  of 

rapidly  as  in  the  waters  of  the  open  bay.    The  P«ro  ipriiMP-water,  having  a  uniform  and  low  tem- 

method  of  r<^ng  now  so  Urgely  and  succe^  gfj^iJ^^Jhe^-^^^ 

fuUy  employed  is  that  of  receiving  upon  arti-  flitenC    Perhaps  the  beat  tempeiatura  ^  water  for 

ficial  stools  spat  naturally   produced,  empty  hatohinff  purposes  is  about  46*  Fahr. ;  it  would  not 

oyster-shells  being  employed  to  receive  the  be  well  to  have  it  much  higher.    In  water  of  46* 

seed.    By  such  means  very  much  has  been  done  trout-em  wiU  hatch  In  about  seventy-five  days,  «pd 

in  the  New  England  Su4s  and  ebewhere  to-  ^,  ^^^T^^                                         ^Z 

ward  increasing  the  market  supply  of  oysters,  embivo  fish,  a  hatching>houBe  is  necesnry.    Neither 

Another  development  of  oyster-culture  is  the  nin-diops  nor  tlie  sun's  rays  must  iUl  upon  the  effga. 

planting  of  oysters  upon  suitable  bottoms  and  Hodem  apparatus  made  of  glass,  and  closely  sdJed, 

allowing  them  to  remain  there  to  grow  and  ^S^^ro^^^^SS^ntT^*"  "^^  *'*'**^'  '''^  ^^^ 

fatten.  Connected  with  the  hatchery  must  be  a  series  of 

Sptagci  aid  UMeilt— Sponges  have  been  arti-  ponda,  which  should  be  at  different  levels  and  united 

ficially  propagated  from  cnttings.    Illustrations  by  long,  narrow  race-ways.    The  rearing-ponds  are  to 

of  sponge-culture  were  shown  at  the  Interna-  ^  «uppUed  with  brook  or  river  water  of  a  tempersr 

tionj.  Aiherie,  Exhibition,  by  McKe«on  .nd  p~-  i''j;:^SSJV:^^^m"t'4S^ 

Robbms,  of  Florida.     It  is  claimed  that  this  ^closure.    The  depth  of  ponds  is  made  to  vaiy  with 

may  become  a  successful  industry.    The  arti-  the  size  of  the  ilsh,  and  from  the  head,  where  it  is 

ficial  culture  of  lobsters  has  received  much  at-  usually  about  six  inches,  to  the  fooL  which,  in  the 

tention  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  At-  ^if^J^  ^^f  T2!!  ^  I^    "  IfJ^^'^r 

tempts  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  fwSSIhert^Tth'SieiSef'  tt^  dllSbll 

Fish  Commission  to  transport  adult  lobsters  to  to  arrange  the  ponds  so  that  they  can  be  entirely  emp- 

the  Californian  coast,  but  without  successful  tied  when  neoessaiy.    Fish  kept  in  confinement  must 

results  from  the  introdnodon.  J?  ^e<K^  ^«*^»?P  ■'^^^l^^  ^^  » 'L®^  ^^  ^T?  ^^1^1^ 

B««MMa  ^  *kA  " .—.--.-  rg.^%      11  ,x^  ^#  ^Ua  tne  yolk  is  entirely  aaeorbed.    One  successiul  fisn- 

fl*^^r       we  i;imM8Bf«'i  Wffl.—M08t  or  tne  culturist  uses  a  mixture  of  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  with 

States  nave  fish  commissioners,  who  undertake  one  pound  of  beef,  which  is  presaed  through  a  fine 

to  supply  the  streams  of  their  own  States.  The  sieve.    Livinffston  Stone  believes  that  young  Uving 

GKsneral  (Government  occupies  itself  with  such  p^roh  and  sudcen,  which  con  readily  be  obtained  in 

bodies  of  water  as  the  great  lakes,  with  rivers  *hundance,  would  probabW  be  toe  best  food  for  v^ 

»!,<«>.  «^  .:.*»i/>  a#.*A  ^  ^/v..«k:,.I7:^«  ^f  a*-*^  young  trout ;  but  as  artificial  food  he  reoommends 

which  no  single  State  or  combination  of  SUtes  ft  ^erand  cuii  from  sour  milk  in  about  equal  propoi- 

could  be  expected  to  take  under  its  charge,  tions,  or  with  two  parts  of  liver  to  one  of  curds.  Baw 

and  with  marine  species.     It  undertakes,  also,  liver  alone  is  extensively  used :  it  must  be  chopped 

the  aoclimatixation  of  species  which  must  be  9P^^  ^^S  '^^  Passed  through  a  fine  sieve,   ^th 

brought  long  dUUnce.  «.d  at  great  expen«^  .a  fZ^ rti.'Vir.r.Srri2lclte'o}±; 

well  aa  transportation  across  the  contment,  and  gives  a  teacupfhl  of  the  mixture  to  100,000  fish  just 

even  to  remote  countries.    Some  of  the  results  beginning  to  &ed.    The  larvse  of  gnau,  as  well  as  of 

are  so  well  known  that  it  seems  hardly  neces-  I>aphnia^  Oydopt^  etc.,  may  be  skimmed  off  stagnant 

sary  to  mention  them.     We  miff ht  refer  to  the  Jh* Vhitow  b  rivTn  to  thJV^'^cS^ muit  be  ukcn 

successful  introduction  of  the  shad  in  the  Mis-  that  it  does  not  choke  them,*an'3['^ftiae  must  be 

sissippi  Valley  and  upon  the  Pacific  slope ;  to  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  to  putrefy. 
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-  ^.„  — w  tt  Bhad-Eggtr— After  the  ibtd    tracted  top  uid  >  ooTer.    Tbe  ninal  dimcnrioni  m ; 

•n  taken  from  tbs  ^U-net>  or  Mium,  the;  iboultl  hei^^ht,  ^  iocbes,  dkmelcr,  II  mcliu.  Tbis  can  will 
be  uuuimd  tc  Bee  irihe  egm  and  milC  wLllflow  out  KvomDicHlate  from  6,000  to  S0,000  embnae,  depeod- 
beely  vhen  gentle  praaeura  a  mads  upon  the  bally.  ing  un  Uie  diatiDce  to  be  traveled  aod  the  tunc  oocu- 
If  theproeen  of  lukiag  eggt  or  miJt  it  couiDued  pied  La  tnuait.  Undt  Tecently  it  wta  aappoaed  to  h« 
too  long,  traoaa  of  blood  willappaBr,  Altar  impreg-  neoewary  to  obauge  Cba  water  at  least  onoe  in  tao 
DatioD,  the  ene  ehould  be  kept  either  in  pana  or  on  houn.  now  it  ie  knonn  that  a  cbauge  eve^j  four  or 
(raye:  if  in  the  formcri  tboy  muet  be  filled  with  va-  aii  houn  will  generally  ^vs  belter  nanlta.  Toung 
ter,  whiafa  should  be  ofaan^ed  every  hour  or  oftener.  ahad  haio  been  kept  alive  and  deported  in  Mreoms 
In  pouring  water  Into  the  pana,  alvaya  let  it  tall  on  afterajoomey  laatinglM  houn;  tbey  have  b««n  kept 
the  aide.    The  agga  nmat  b«  prawnad  from  ahocka     aliva  even  as  long  aa  SiO  hoora  by  Maiari.  lli^er 

and  Anderaon  In  the  at- 
tempt to  «VTy  them  to 
Oennany. 

Oup-OiltiN.— Th*  Mii>  b 
eaid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  &om 
Central  Aila  many  ocn- 
turiea  flgo.  It  la  now  com- 
aon  in  moat  of  the  large 
European  rivera,  and  baa 
,  beoome  extensively  domei- 
ticated  in  Bohenua,  Aub- 
tria,  Gennnny,  and  France, 
From  Europe  the  carp  waa 
imported  lnu>  England  in 
IGU  by  HarabalL  One  of 
BaiD  (dqwa  tapldltriaa).  the  rarietlea  waa  brought 

from  Holatein  to  Sonoma, 
of  all  kinds.  When  trayi  are  naed,  the  bottom  oi  California,  in  18T9,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Poppe,  and,  from 
the  tray  ahoold  be  covered  with  a  wet  flannel  cloth,  the  five  pony  little  fish  which  be  placed  in  one 
and  the  rgtc*  mnst  not  be  more  Chan  tno  leyais  deep,  of  hia  ponds  in  August  of  the  same  year,  mauy 
The  appamtus  used  by  the  United  Blalcs  Fish  Com-  portions  of  liia  own  Slate  and  of  thoae  adjacent 
mission  for  the  transportation  of  eggs  js  UoDonald'a  vere  supplied  with  soale-caip,  and  some  were  sent 
egK-transportation  crate,  deecribetTiibovo.  Thin  cnilo  even  to  the  Sandwich  islande.  A  much  mora  ei- 
markslbe  bepnnjng  of  the  dry  transportation  of  shad-  teiulve  introduction  of  a  superior  breed  of  carp  into 
enrs.  the  United  Statea  was  effected  by  the  oommksaioner 

The  apawning-pana  osed  by  the  commisuoa  are  Hay  SB.ieTT,  onwhicbday  Bir.  BudolphHeaaelplaced 
made  of  "marUelzed  iron,"  which  will  not  ruat  in  in  ponds  in  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore,  SR  naked 
ult-water.  and  mirror  caip  and  118  common  carp.    Th<*e  were 

The  period  of  Incubation  of  all  fl»h-egg«  varies  with  kept  in  Baltimore  until  the  completion  of  the  ponds 
thetcmpeiatnreof  the  water.    Icjuote  Ihim  the  "Be-     in  Washington.    The  dislribntion  of  young  oaip  reared 

Put  of  the  United  Stalea  Commitwoner  of  Fiab  and    in  WashitiRton  b^ran  in  1879,  and  up  to  the  preaent 
Isheriea,"  Part  II,  p.  4S0,  the  lecord  of  observations     tjme  upward  of  30,000  ponda  hare  been' aupplied  io 
mado  by  Mr,  J.  W.  Milner:  "  In  the  shad-eggs  the     all  suiuble  parts  of  the  United  Stales.      Bhipmenia 
period  required  for  tlio  releaee  of  the  fish  from  the     have  been  made,  olno,  to  Colombia  and  Ecuador.    The 
eggB  was,  with  an  nvera)^  temperature  of  64*,  though     succes8t\]l  domestication  accomplished  in  Europe  hat 
actually  varyiog  between  flS°  and  Stj',  about  seven     been  repeated  hero.      The  vanetiea  of  carp  known 
days.    With  an  average  temperature  of  So*,  actually     among  ua  are  three:  the  common,  or  scale^carp,  the 
between  tV  and  69',  the  time  was  about  six  dms.      mirro>carp,  and  the  leathep^arp.     Carp  will  hybrid- 
With  an  average  temperature  of  nearly  SS',  notually     iie  with  gold-fish  and  with  other  related  members  of 
between  ii'  and  69',  the  time  for  the  moat  of  the  fish     the  tiimily  of  the  C^priHida,  forming  awortblcas  and 
to  be  free  waa  about  five  days. 
An  average  of  S«",  between 
60*  end  T8  ,  released  Ihem  in 
about  tbrae  days.    An  average 
of  T2',  really  between  SB'  and 
BD*,  releaaed  the  flab  in  about 
seventy   hours,   the   shortest 
time    obaervGd    for   a   Urge 
quantity  of  eggs  though  usu- 
ally some  were  batclii^  a  few 
hours  before  the  majority,  and 
B  few  egija  lingered  for  several 
boure  Kner  the  iclmion  oftlio 
reat,"   A  newly-hatched  shad 
'-  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch 
The  yolk-sac  is  ab- 
.  -d  in  four  or  five  days 
r  hatchinc.    Olasa  vessels 
pire  the  beet  for  bBtching  pur- 
poste;  the  Chase,  the  Clark, 

and  the  McDonald  Jan  pos-  CuP  (OffriHW  earpUii. 

acsB   great   advantnuea    over 

all  forms  of  melsllic  apparatus,  the  priDcipal  being  troublesome  prodnct,  which  can  not  easily  be  disfiil- 
their  prevention  of  the  fonnation  of  fungus,  bv  guishsd  extemeliy  from  true  carp.  Caip  pi«fer  stag- 
the  continuous  movement  which  they  insure,  and  nant  or  slugifiah  waters,  with  a  loamy,  muddy  bM- 
tbo  t^ility  for  removing  dead  egi^  Embryo  shad  lorn,  and  deep  placce  abounding  In  vegetation.  They 
are  transporied  in  cans  of  block-tin,  resembling  live  upon  vegetable  food,  worms,  awl  Inrrmt  larvK, 
milk-rani'.  The  Mjle  citrnsiveir  used  by  the  United  and  will  sometimes  devour  their  own  etrga  and  the 
States  Flah  Commis^on  i:*  cylindricel,  with  a  con-     bait  intended  for  prodaoeous  apeciea.    Tbey  blberaat* 
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Ou»  PovtM,  WABanroTon,  D.  C, 

in  dm  witoT,  lefuiiiig  food,  In  modental;  oold  ooun-    eesdlnjcafti'inobes  in  depth.    Near  theoaDtoroftlie 
tries,  nnra  Octoher  Ki  ApriL    Id  the  WMmer  Sotithem    pond  s  deep  oiTity,  fully  tiro  Teet  lower  ttaui  tbe  rest 


b  snUlT  reduced,     of  the  bottom,  and  vurjing  in  liia  uwonjlnff  ti 
Carp  do  not'—      ' -^ ' '^-   '■-"  ' 


•nd  the  tine  of  growing  ineraaud.    Carvdo  noiloaa  areaof  tlie  pond,  n b- 

weight  in  their  natural  ratraata  during  vinlar,  nor  do  from  exosBiiiVB  beit  and  oold.  The  pond  mint  tw  lo 
Omj  grow.  Tbe  apairaiDg-aeMini  b«in«  wbao  warm  nude  chat  it  can  be  perfectly  drtuned.  Near  the  oui- 
Bpnng  vaather  tuu  fkirlj  aet  In,  and  oontinuea  iato  flow  end  must  be  provided  aootber  exoavation.  about 
Jnl;,  or  later.  The  aomber  of  aogi  avenoea  ahoot  one  foot  deeper  than  the  reaC  of  tbe  pond,  to  reoeiva 
100,000  for  each  pouud  of  the  w^ht  of  the  fiifa.  Tha  tbe  fish  when  the  water  ia  drawn  olf  thmugh  the  out- 
ackle-carp  Is  aomewbat  more  prolilla  than  the  other  let-pipe  ;  thia  cavity  i*  oalled  b  "  collector."  The 
two  varietie*.  The  tavorite  ■pawniog-plaoee  are  apou  drainage  i»  effected  by  luciian  oF  a  main  ditch  leading 
overgrown  with  euoh  aquatic  planti  aa  the  bladder-  into  tho  "  collector,"  and  having  inUrmcCiag  ditcbea 
worta  {Uirieuiaria'j.  wator-plantMn  (Alitm3\  waler-  from  ajl  parta  of  Uio  pond.  TTie  "  collector "  ought 
milfoil  ( JfyrM/iAyKufli),  pond-weed  {J^Jtamog/toa),  to  have  a  plank  floorinsr,  and  tnuat  be  kept  fk«e  tram 
and  some  membera  of  the  water-lily  fkmily.  Tba  mud.  The  inBow  of  water  into  the  pond  from  a 
eg^  are  adheiive.  The  period  of  inoubatioD  dcpenda  etrcam  should  be  lateral  and  never  direct.  Both  the 
tnainly  upon  temperature ;  in  tba  oolder  portiona  of  inlet  and  the  onllet  of  the  pond  must  be  supplied 
New  Eoglaod  It  miw  be  airteen  daye.  while  in  Ooor^  with  series  of  screens,  lo  prevent  the  (acapo  of  the 
it  baa  been  reduoed  to  aa  little  as  fortj-elght  hours,  carp  and  the  intruuon  of  other  Bshes.  All  wood-work 
with  a  tempeiature  of  90"  or  mora.  eipoaedlolhe  action  of  the  air,  or  the  water,  or  both, 
The  rate  of  growth  of  the  carp  depends  upon  the  ehould  he  well  protected  by  paint  or  some  other  pro- 
averaga  tampentura  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the  eervativa.  If  the  pond  receives  a  oonsiderable  supply 
bottom  of  the  pond  or  river,  tho  amount  of  food,  and  of  surfsoe-wsler,  or  is  liable  to  overflow  in  rainy 
tha  eileut  of  water  area.  AeooriiJag  to  Budolpb  Ilea-  weather,  an  "  orerflow  "  must  be  provided  at  the 
sel,  acarp-culturistofwida  experience,  who  baa  charge  side,  and  this  must  be  protected  by  wini-cloth  scraens. 
of  tbe  ponda  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Knolls  end  itlandjt  mu^t  be  entirely  removed  fVom  the 
the  average  nonnat  weight  of  a  tbree-yaar-old  carp  of  pond,  or  they  will  serve  as  lodging-placet  for  numer- 
anjof  the  three  varieties  is  three  pounds.  This  aver-  ona  enemies  of  the  flsh.  In  RVwbmJ  ponds,  three  fi- 
•ga  m«7  ba  gnatlj  increaaad  or  diminiiihad  through  males  and  two  malKS,  nr  somctimea  twice  aa  many  of 
Tariatlona  o?  tha  oondiUona  above  mentioned.  The  each  seic,  are  allowed  to  one  sere  of  wster,  Mr.  Hes- 
earp  may  ba  reared  in  bracklah  walars,  aa  well  as  in  sal  recommends  that  small  ponds  be  surronndsd  by  a 
riven,  lakes,  and  ponds-  ti;/ht  boanl  fence,  three  to  tour  feet  high,  and  imbed- 
In  eatablishinii  poDdi  it  it  deainbia  to  have  a  auffl-  <ln)  In  the  ground  (Vom  four  to  six  inches.  This  will 
dent  supply  of  brook  or  river  walor  at  all  scssond.  keep  out  the  snspping.tuitle,  the  most  voracious  and 
The  bottom  of  the  pond  should  oonaist  of  clayey  loam  danWous  enemy  of  the  carp.  Aquatie  birds,  otters, 
inlArmingled  with  some  msrl  or  vegetable  mold.  But  mugk-rata,  minks,  ftogs,  waler-nnskea,  and  a  boat  of' 
there  must  not  be  too  much  humus  or  dissolved  peat,  other  aniinalB,  in  tho  water  and  out  of  it,  prey  upon 
Surfiue  drainacta  ftom  fertile  flelda  is  advantageous  in  flab  and  are  especially  destructive  to  oup.  Can)  must 
carp«onda.  ArtiAaial  ponds  are  moat  raadil;;.  oon-  be  kept  entirely  apart  Irom  other  flenca,  and  they 
Btraotad  in  a  low,  ondulating  region  which  is  without  must  be  protected  trom  the  enemies  abovo  mentioned. 
great  elevationa,  and  where  reservoirs  msy  be  cbeaply  Fscility  m  draining^  the  pond  will  innure  the  eitermi- 
formed  by  doaing  up  the  small  valleys  by  dams.  Tha  nation  of  foes  within,  and  the  outride  foea  must  ba 
depth  of  the  pond  need  not  axoecd  tht«e  feet  In  tha  killed  b^  shooting  and  trappiiui.  Regular  carp-cult- 
oentar,  and  from  the  margin  to  a  diatanoe  of  To  or  100  nre  requires  a  halohing-pond,  a  breeding-pond,  and  a 
bet  it  should  not  be  more  than  one  foot  The  area  culture-pond.  Tha  batohing-pond  need  not  be  as 
^•^AtA  for  breeding  must  ba  still  ahallowar,  not  el-  large  aa  the  bneding-poiKl,  tna  its  depth  ahonld  not 
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be  fijeater  than  eighteen  inohes.    Its  shallow  mai]{^  — Amtliche  Berichte  fiber  die  Internationale  Fisch- 

njay  be  itom  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide  and  from  two  erei-Auastellung   zu    Berlin,    1880.    I.    FlschzuchL 

to  five  inches  deep.    Water-grass  {Ftduca  Jiuitans)  With  thirty-nine  Wood-enmvin^.    (Berlin,  1881.) 

ahould  grow  in  it  plentifully.    The  breeding-fishes  Dat,  Fbakcis,  F.  L.  6.  —  Fuh  -  Culture.    HIus- 

ahouid  be  removed  after  the  close  of  their  spawning-  trated.    (London,  18880 

season.    The  young  fry  are  to  be  left  in  the  hatchingw  Ooonx,  G.  Bbowk,  M.  A.— The  Fishery  Industries 
pond  during  one  winter,  and  are  then  transfeired  to  the  of  the  United  States.    (London,  188S0 
breedlng^pond.    The  breeding-pond  is  oonstruoted  in  Horn,  David  Milnx,  F.  B.  S.  £. — Salmon  and 
the  same  way  as  the  hatching-pond,  but  it  is  larger  Salmon-Fisheries.    (London,  1888.) 
and  deeper;  its  aversge  depth  may  be  twenty-one  Uowm,  D.,  Esq. — Forest- Protection  and   Tree- 
inches,  and  the  **  kettles  *'  or  retirinff-plaoes  mav  have  Culture  on  Water  Frontages.    (London,  1 688.) 
a  total  depth  of  four  and  a  half  teet    The  shallow  Hubuobt,  Pxofessob.— Oyster-Culture  and  Oys- 
margin  should  be  from  seventy  to  c^h^  feet  wide.  ter-FiUieries  in  the  Netherlands.    (London,  1888.) 
Th^  should  be  a  ffood  ||Towth  of  grass  m  this  pond.  Huzjlst.    Pbofessob,  F.  B.  S. — Address  at  the 
Thev  are  to  be  stocked  m  March  and  April  from  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Fishenr  Congress,  Intema- 
hatcning^pond.    About  800  carp  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  tioniu  Fiaheries  Juhibition,  London,  1688.    (London, 
aversge.    After  remaining  one  year  in  the  breeding-  1888.) 

pond,  the  fish  should  be  transferred  to  the  culture-  Keztt,  W.  Savillb,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  8. — ^Artifldal 

pond,  400  to  600  being  allowed  to  an  acre.  Cultun  of  Lobsten.    (London,  1888.) 

In  feeding  carp,  <ustribute  the  food  in  different  MAorwARxifo,  Hoh.  W.  F.  B.  Massit.— The  Pres- 

places  nesr  the  bsnksj  and  change  the  feeding-place  ervatlon  of  Fish-Life  in  Biven  by  the  Exclusion  of 

frequently.    Do  not  give  them  much  food  at  one  time.  Town  Sewsge.    (London,  1888. ) 

The  best  times  are  early  In  the  morning,  or  in  Uie  Mabstoh,  B.  B. — Coarse  Fisn-Cultore.    (London, 

evening,  and,  in  hot  weather,  late  at  night    Never  1888.) 

use  more  food  than  the  fish  will  consume,  else  frag-  Maitlaxd,  Sn  Jaioes  Baksat  Gibsok,  Babt. — On 

ments  will  remain  in  the  pond  to  putreQr  and  cause  the  Culture  of  Salmonidse  and  the  Acclimatisation  of 

aickness  among  them.  Fish.    (London,  1888.) 

Shaw-Lsfbvxb.  Bioht  Hov.  G.,  M.  P.— Primdples 

BIMtgnphy. — ^The  literature  of  fish-cnltore  ofFiaheiyLegislalion.    (London,  1888.) 

is  extensive  and  scattered.  A  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal treatises  accessible  to  American  readers  VllIYEBfiALISTEL  The  following  is  a  snm- 
is  giyen  below.  In  addition  to  the  papers  and  mary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Universalist 
books  mentioned,  much  and  varied  information  Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  as  given  in  the 
upon  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  «*  Universalist  Register ''  for  1884 :  Number  of 
01  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  Bui-  State  conventions,  22 ;  of  parishes,  919 ;  of 
letin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  families,  88,820 ;  of  churches,  696 ;  of  church- 
reports  of  many  of  the  State  Fish  Commis-  members,  86,058;  of  Sunday-schools,  609;  of 
sioners,  and  Transactions  of  the  American  Fish-  members  of  Sunday-schools,  62,768 ;  of  cleroy* 
Cultural  Association.  The  papers  bearing  the  men  in  feUowsbip,  672,  with  11  licensed  lay 
date  1888  were  read  at  the  conferences  of  the  preachers ;  of  church  edifices,  797,  of  which 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883;  the  value,  above  indebtedness,  is  $6,894,100. 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  modem,  comprehensive,  There  were  12  sdiools  and  colleges  in  1888, 
and  valuable:  with  101  iustfuctors  and  1,068  students,  and 

Fbt,  W.  H.— a  Complete  Treatise  on  Artificial  Fish-  property  valued  at  $2,878,0()0. 

Breedinfc:  inoladmg  the  Beports  on  the  Bubject  made  The  Universalist  General  Convention  m«t  in 

to  the  French  Academy  and  the  French  Qovernment ;  Washington,  D.  C,  October  24th.    Mr.  John 

and  Partioulars  of  the  ^uwovcry  as  PJ^J^  ^-f.^  D.  W.  Joy,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  prea- 

IS^:SA^4S^"^^^ew%^^               """"  ident    lie  Board  of  Trustees  rep^^ 

Gabliok,  Thsodatcts,  M.  D.— a  Treatise  on  the  the  contributions  and  bequests  actually  paid 

Artificial  Pxvpagation  of  Certain  Kinds  of  Fish,  with  during  the  past  year  for  the  inissionarT  work 

the  Description  and  Habits  of  such  Kinds  ss  "«*}»«  of  the  Church,  through  conventions  and  other- 

m^  suitable  for  Pi«si«iiture,  ^^V  (^JTfijfjJi  ]^^j)  wise,  had  amounted  to  more  than  $76,000 ; 

Feawois,  Fbaitoxs.— Fish-Culture :  a  Prscticai  Guide  y?,  v^u^  «^..«i  «,^^<*«»o  #./«»«  /*;#fl  W«r  ^1.1 

to  the  Modern  System  of  Breeding  and  Bearing  Fish,  and  that  the  actual  receipt*  from  ^g:!™  J>7 Jw 

Withnuneronsmustrations.    (London.  1868.)  educational   institutions    exceeded   $264,000. 


Slack,  J.  H.,  M.  D.— Practical   Trout-Culture,  fund  to  $8,790.    'J  he  church  in  Washmgton, 

(New  Tork,  1872.)  D.  C,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  convention 

SToint.LnrnrosToir.— Domesticated  Trout,  and  How  ^q^^  held,  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 

to  Bra^  ff ^.S?7  *^®"-    (B<*to«>i  ^^^^  5  Charles-  145  ^53^  jjU  ^f  ^hich  was  paid  before  the 

wSimif'^biiW-Ameria^  meeting  adjourned.   "Die  payment  of  the  entire 

bradng  all  the  Details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and  Bear-  indebtedness  of  the  General  Convention  was 


^i^^''^:r'!^\^ln^^'>rinAZl^.  creed  reported  that  it  had  <«"« Jo  the j«nol«. 
In  Beport  of  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  Part  sion  that  no  general  revision  was  called  for  at 
IV.  1878,  pp.  865-900,    Also  printed  separately.  this  time.    "  The  present  profession,"  the  re- 


Roosevelt,  B.  Batotwell,  snd  Grbeh,  Seth^    pQ^  said,  "  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
Jlsh-HatchingandFish-Catchmg.  (Bochester,  N.  Y.,    Jij^|;ement  of  doctrine,  nor  should  it  be  held  as 


1879.) 


BoBHB,  Max  voh  dm,  Haaok,  H.,  Miohaelis.  K.    too  sacred  for  amendment    Beyond  question, 
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however,  this  fonnnla  ezpreflses  in  snbstanoe  foreign  creditors  as  it  stands  above,  bat  redno- 
the  fandamental  beliefs  of  Universalisro,  while  ing  the  internal  debt,  some  of  which,  as  shown, 
it  is  happily  adapted  for  use  bj  the  brief  forms  bore  no  interest,  by  aboat  60  per  cent.  The 
in  which  its  propositions  are  affirmed."  The  consolidated  debt  was  thas  fixed  at  £11,127,- 
oommittee,  however,  recommended  a  modifica-  000,  including  £851,000  of  a  new  issae. 
tion  in  the  second  article  of  the  declaration,  by  A  NatkMal  Bank. — Parliament  passed  the  bill 
the  snbstitntion  of  the  word  ^^save'*  for  **re-  creating  a  national  bank.  The  hank  is  to  be 
store  ^  and  of*'  in ''  for  '*  to,''  so  that  the  article  incorporated  for  forty  years,  and  to  have  ita 
shonld  read,  '*  We  believe  that  there  is  one  seat  m  the  city  of  Montevideo,  where  it  will 
God,  whose  natnre  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord,  remain,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
Jesus  Ohrist,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  The  capital  is  to  be  $10,000,000,  in  shares  of 
will  finally  save  the  whole  human  family  in  $100  each,  50  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
holiness  and  happiness."  The  convention  was  the  remaining  half  in  two  yearsw  unless  an 
not  satisfied  with  this  proposition,  and  the  re-  earlier  call  for  the  same  should  become  im- 
port was  recommitted.  A  minate  was  adopt-  perative.  Branch  banks  are  to  be  estab- 
ed  expressing  admiration  of  the  character  and  lished. 

courage  of  Martin  Lnther,  and  appreciation  The  Tutt — During  1888  the  Committee  on 

of  the  value  of  the  work  he  did,  and  reoom-  Revision  of  the  Tariff  terminated  its  labors.    It 

mending  the  participation  of  Universalists  in  proposed  a  notable  raising  of  the  duties,  es- 

the  celebration  of  the  fimr-hnndredtii  anniver-  pecially  on  articles  imported  from  France, 

sary  of  his  birthday.    An  additional  or  assist-  Fiitil  flenrlee. — ^The  post-office  forwarded,  in 

ant  secretary  was  appointed,  to  advance  mis-  1888, 1,000,000  ordinary  letters,  20,000  regis- 

sionary  work  in  the  West.  tered  ones,   70,000    Gk>vemment  dispatches. 

The  Woman's  Centenary  Association  had  re-  1,000,000  periodicals;  paid  out  $2,000,000  of 
ceived  $14,745,  and  had  paid  out  $9,668.    Its  money-orders,  and  collected  $140,000  of  post- 
work  is  the  maintenance  of  missions  in  the  age,  there  being  in  operation  294  post-offices. 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Scotland.  lailntds.— The  railroads  in  operation  io  1888 

The  Universalist  Historical  Society  reported  were :  1.  The  Central  of  Uruguay,  in  running 

2,500  volumes  in  its  library.  order  205  kilometres  fi'om  Montevideo  to  Du- 

IJEIJ6IFAT,  a  republic  of  South  America.  Area,  razno,  210  to  the  Yi  river,  and  82  of  branch 

69,885  square  miles ;  popalation,  488,245 ;  capi-  line  to  San  Jos6 ;  about  to  be  added,  76  kilo- 

tal,  Montevideo.    The  President  is  Gen.  Mazi-  metres.    2.  Ferro-carril  del  Peste ;  length  of 

mo  Santos,  elected  March  1,  1882,  after  the  line  in  operation,  85  kilometres.     8.  Ferro- 

resignation  of  Dr.  Yidal,  for  the  term  of  four  carril  del  Salto ;  out  of  181  kilometres  to  be 

years.     The  Consal-General  for  the   United  built,  100  were  in  operation.    4.  Ferro-carril 

States  is  H.  Estragahis,  resident  in  New  York,  del  N^orte;  length  of  line,  21  kilometres. 

Amy. — ^The  standing  army  comprises  foar  Tetograpkb— There  were  in  operation  in  1888 

battalions  of  foot,  three  regiments  of  hor^e,  Are  lines  of  telegraph.    On  Jan.  25,  1888,  the 

and  two  regiments  of  artillery,  together  4,500  Uruguayan  Government  signed  a  convention 

men.    There  is  besides  a  police  force  of  8,200  with  that  of  the  Argentine  RepubUc,  aathor- 

men,  and  a  national  gaard  of  20,000  men.  izing  the  former  to   extend   its  land    lines 

FbuuMSS. — The  public  indebtedness  stood,  on  and  establish  a  new  one   to   connect   with 

Jan.  1, 1888,  as  follows :  the  Argentine  system  on  the  island  of  Martin 

Debto  redeeoMbla  witboat  beln;  Hable  to  Interest  |lS^TO,ieT  Garda. 

^^1i!5f*^^  '*'*IXi*.Pf"  •"*  l"*!!?i  ^l  Tdif hoMfc— The  "  Oompaliia  Telef6nica"  of 

•abfleqoentJjr  conyerted  Into  eoneole  beeiioff  5  -^r aJLsj  ^     ^jm  j  i      looa        j  •     ^v 

pwML intonsi  during thtee yem, end 6per  Montevideo  was  founded  in  1882,  and  m  the 

cent,  daring  the  eabfleqaent  seven 17,148,981  year  f  oUowing  had  a  length  of  line  in  opera- 

Debto  bearing  S  end  8  per  oent  Intereet  daring  •  t:^-  g.f  o^a  «iTlfla 

t«rm  of  ten  years ^7,46^T5«  WOn  01  »t50  miies. 

Etenltak— There  were  in  1888,  688  public 

T<»«^ $«i^TO,S04  and  private  schools,  attended  by  42,486  pu- 

The  income  in  1888  was  $9,920,000,  and  the  pils,  22,944  of  whom  were  boys  and  19,542 

outlay  $9,926,000.     During  the  summer   of  girls,  taught  by  1,182  teachers. 

1888  Uruguay  caused  a  meeting  of  its  foreign  The  PitM,    The  Oriental  press  was  repre- 

bondholders  to  be  held  in  London,  and  an  ar-  sented   in  1888  by  twenty-one  daily  news- 

rangement  was  made  to  the  following  effect :  papers  and  forty  weeklies  and  magazines,  the 

The  home  and  foreign  debts  were  acknowl-  aggregate  circulation  being  20,000. 

ed^  to  constitute  the  following  equivalents  Cattle  and  Skeep  Shaw.— The  Rural  Associa- 

in  English  money:  tion  of  Uruguay  held  its  first  cattle  and  sheep 

exhibition  at  Montevideo  on  Oct.  1, 1888.  Pre- 
miams  were  awarded  to  raisers  of  the  finest 
rams,  and  it  was  made  apparent  that  sheep- 
breeding  had  made  marvelous  progress  in  tiie 
Oriental  country. 
live-stock. — So  far  as  the  official  direct-tax 

The  consolidation  of  this  joint  indebtedness  returns  show,  the  live-stock  in  Urugaay  was 

has  been  effected  by  leaving  the  amount  due  distributed  as  follows  in  1888 : 


lalMil. 

Internal  debt 

£9412.320 
8,4ST,&90 

£519,461 
8S,S88 

External  debt 

Total 

JB12,5T9J40 

£60«^ 

812 


UTAH. 


DEPARTMZIflB. 


Salto 

PftywrndA... 
Bio  Negro.. 

Sorlaoo 

ColoniA  .... 
flail  J0B6.... 

Florida 

Canelonea . . 
Dnnuno.... 
Tieiiareixib6 
Cerro  Largo. 

HlOM 

BochA 

Makloaado  . 


HMdof 


1,040.420 
722,982 
488,178 
292,481 
142,49« 
19<1,548 
170,064 
18,409 
286,802 

1,006,816 

881,604 

278,566 

280,008 

98,171 


616,184 

469,216 

709,980 

2,015,106 

1,814,984 

1,907,902 

1,829,494 

112,842 

1,101,768 

764,864 

4(l^970 

656,008 

261,818 

204,982 


There  were  believed  to  be  in  all  the  repub- 
lic about  8,000,000  head  of  cattle,  estimated  to 
be  worth  on  an  avera^  $6  a  head ;  16,000,000 
sheep  at  $1,  and  1,000,000  horses  and  mules 
at  $5.  The  annual  slaughtering  of  cattle  was 
estimated  in  1888  at  1,000,000  head. 

The  amount  of  iron  and  wire  fence  in  posi- 
tion in  Uruguay  in  1883  was  estimated  to  rep- 
resent a  value  of  $10,000,000. 

Agrlcittutt — There  were  of  arable  landrf  un- 
der cultivation  in  Uruguay  in  1888  about 
600,000  acres,  and  pasturages  of  85,000,000. 
Wheat  and  maize  are  extensively  grown. 

laalgrallti.— Between  1866  and  1876,  both 
indusive,  there  landed  in  Uruguay  162,692 
immigrants;  in  1876,  5«670;  in  1877,  6,168; 
in  1878,  9,464;  in  1879,  11,188;  m  1880,  11,- 
867;  in  1881,  8,886.  There  left,  on  the  other 
hand,  6,876  emigrants  in  1878;  in  1879,6,260; 
in  1880,  6,641 ;  and  in  1881,  6,889. 

O&mmtn^ — The  amount  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Uruguay  in  1888,  in  the  absence 
of  ofiBcial  returns  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
estimated  at  $20,000,000  worth;  the  exports 
at  $22,000,000. 

Amtskam  TnAu — Uruguay's  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  TZAR. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 


Import  fron 
Drafujr. 


$5,642,086 
4.164,668 
6.887,786 
8,980,110 


Expert  to 


$880,871 
1.686.826 
1,467,978 
1,885,765 


While  importation  from  Uruguay  has  fluctu- 
ated widely,  exportation  has  risen  suddenly, 
and  since  then  remained  tolerably  steady. 

The  wool  and  hide  importation  from  Uru- 
guay has  been  as  follows : 


1880. 

1881. 
1882. 
1888. 


Wool. 

aum. 

Poandf. 
9,677,809 
4.R28,ft62 
6,S»4,«W5 
6,920.718 

8,6T&»785 
2,960.260 

6.0a8,258 
2,716,240 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  falling  off  in 
American  importation  from  Uruguay  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  decreased  amount  of  hides 
coming  from  there. 

UTAH.  TtnUtfh/A  G«ffmwit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 


year:  Governor,  Eli  H.  Murray;  Secretary, 
Arthur  L.  Thomas ;  Auditor,  Nephi  W.  Clay- 
ton; Treasurer,  James  Jack;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  L.  J.  Nuttall.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  John  A.  Hunter;  Aa- 
sociatea,  P.  H.  Emerson  and  S.  P.  Twiss. 

Matiflal  CoBtfttai.  —  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  1882  was  $29,080,666;  Territorial 
and  school  taxes  thereon,  at  f  of  1  per  cent., 
$174,488.98. 

In  1888  the  assessed  value  of  property  was 
$80,884,426,  with  no  returns  from  ifmery  and 
Piute  counties.  The  gross  revenue  for  the  two 
years  1882  and  1888  was  estimated  by  the  Au- 
ditor at  $469,890.48 ;  net  revenue,  $828,669.44. 
The  Treasurer's  report  shows  payments  during 
the  two  years  to  the  amount  of  $807,669  06 ; 
balance  in  treasury,  Dec.  81,  1888,  $61,988.10. 

The  area  of  the  Territory  is  84,000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  about  160,000,  about 
40,000  being  non-Mormons,  many  of  whom  are 
so-called  apostates  from  the  Mormon  Chnrch. 
The  people  are  generally  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits.  Since  1869  the  business  of  min- 
ing nas  become  an  important  interest,  and  from 
that  time  the  total  ont-pnt  has  been  over  $60,- 
000,000  in  silver,  lead,  and  gold.  There  are 
also  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper. 

The  bullion  product  of  1882  has  been  stated 
at  $8,148,176;  1888.  $7,017,682.  There  is  a 
teititorial  insane  asylum  at  Provo  city. 

N7gaM7f — On  July  1, 1862,  an  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  which  provides  that ''  every  person 
having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  who  marries 
another,  whether  married  or  single,  in  a  Terri- 
tory or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  bigamy, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  one  of  not  more 
than  $600,  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
more  than  five  years."  Under  this  law  there 
have  been  very  few  convictions,  not  more  than 
three,  as  it  is  said,  for  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  community  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  accused.  The  law  of  March  2, 
1882,  known  as  the  *^  Edmunds  law,"  is  much 
more  comprehensive.  In  addition  to  repeating 
the  same  penalty  for  entering  into  the  poly- 
gamic relation,  it  amends  the  former  law  by 
providing  a  penalty  '^against  any  man  who 
simultaneously,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries 
more  than  one  woman."  New  sections  are 
introduced  into  the  present  act  relating  to  the 
qualification  of  jurors,  amnesty  to  offenders, 
and  the  legitimation  of  children  born  before 
Jan.  1,  1888.  The  last  section  declared  vacant 
the  registration  and  election  oflices  in  Utah, 
and  provided  for  a  board  of  five,  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  take  their  place. 

The  CavHlniM  and  Its  AcCIm. — Under  this  act, 
Alexander  Ramsey,  A.  8.  Paddock,  6.  L.  God- 
frey, A.  B.  Carlton,  and  J.  R.  Pettigrew  were 
appointed  commissioners,  and  proceeded  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  August  of  that 
year.  They  conducted  a  revision  of  the  regis- 
tration, appointed  election  oflScera,  and  under 
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their  direction,  and  the  provisions  of  the  '^  Ed-  mists.   The  total  vote  of  the  People's  partj  was 

munds  law,"  an  election  for  delegate  to  Con-  20,508 ;  Liberal^  1,468 ;  from  which  it  appears 

gress  was  held  on  Nov.  7tb.    The  total  nnm-  that  large  numbers  of  the  Liberals  refrained 

ber  of  registered  yoters  was  88,266,  of  whom  from  voting.    The  Legislature  is   composed 

18,772  were  males  and  14,494  females.    Abont  whoUj  of  Mormons,  none  of  whom,  however, 

12,000  men  and  women  were  exdaded  from  live  in  polygamy. 

registration  by  reason  of  polygamy.    The  eleo-  The  commissioners,  in  their  reports  to  the 

tion  resulted  in  the  success  of  John  T.  Oaine,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  make  many  state- 

the  candidate  of  the  ^' People's  party,"  or  Mor-  ments  and  recommendations;  the  chief  one 

mons,  who  received  28,039  votes,  while  Philip  being  that  Congress  should  pass  a  oomprehen- 

T.  Van  Zile,  tlie  candidate  of  the  ^'  Liberal  par-  sive  marriage  law,  requiring  marriages  to  be 

ty,"  or  Gentiles,  received  4,884.  solemnized  publicly  and  registered,  and  mak- 

But  the  most  important  election  was  that  of  ing  the  first  wife  a  competent  witness  in  prose- 

Ang.  6, 1883,  a  general  election  for  Territorial  cutions  for  polygamy. 

and  county  officers ;  960  were  elected,  all  of  Acts  are  now  before  Congress  embodying 

whom,  as  well  as  all  the  voters,  are  monoga-  the  recommendations  of  the  oomnussioners. 

V 

TEHEZUGLA)  a  repablio  of  South  America,  opened,  though  only  twenty-fonr  miles  long, 
Capital,  Oardcas.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  encountered  great  obstacles  from  the  fact  that 
territorial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  '*  An-  a  mountain  7,000  feet  in  height  separates  La 
nnal  Cyclopndia  "  for  1881.)  The  President  is  Guayra  from  the  oapitaL  Another  Ime  of  rail- 
Gen.  A.  Guzman  Blanco.  The  Venezuelan  way  was  in  operation  from  Tucacas  to  the 
Minister  Resident,  accredited  to  the  United  Aroa  mines,  seventy  miles.  A  line  was  being 
States  in  1880,  is  Senor  Simon  Camacho.  built  from  Car&cas  to  the  Tuy  river,  and  work 

The  Amy  and  Navy* — The  regular  army  has  a  is  begun  on  the  railroad  that  is  to  connect 
strength  of  2,546  men ;  in  times  of  war  the  Pnerto  Cabello  with  Valencia, 
militia  is  enrolled.    The  navy  is  restricted  to  Wtgtaphs.— On  Sept.  1,  1880,  there  were  in 
two  small  steamers  and  two  schooners,  mount-  operation  856  miles  of  line.    In  1888  the  west- 
ing together  eight  guns.  em  line  had  reached  the  Colombian  frY)ntier, 

FliMces. — ^The  budget  for' 1882-^88  estimated  with  branch  lines  from  Valencia  to  San  C4rlos, 
the  income  from  duties  at  $19,425,000;  from  from  Valencia  to  Nirgna,  San  Felipe,  and  Bar- 
internal  revenue  at  $2,596,667 — together,  $22,-  qaisimento,  and  from  Valencia  to  Pnerto  Ca- 
021,667 ;  and  the  outlay :  General  administra-  bello ;  the  southern  had  extended  to  Villa  de 
tion,  $12,285,000 ;  interest  on  home  debt,  $2,-  Cura,  and  the  eastern  to  Guacara.  From  Villa 
097,900 ;  interest  on  foreign  debt,  $2,097,900 ;  de  Cura  the  southern  will  be  carried  to  San 
payments  in  settlement  of  foreign  claims,  $1,-  Fernando,  the  western  from  San  Cirlos  to  6a- 
010,100 ;  public  works,  $4,680,767 — together,  rinas,  and  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Maracaybo. 
$22,021,667.  EiMttlM.— In  1878  there  was  spent  by  the 

The  internal  debt  amounts  to  $45,876,064,  nation  only  $129,042  for  gratnitious  instruction 

and  the  foreign  debt  to  $278,408,669.  of  children  and  youths ;  in  1877  the  amount 

Decree  of  188S«— The  Venezuelan  Govern-  spent  was  $507,962,  and  in  1882  $1,849,089 

ment  issued  in  1888  the  following  decree :  was  thus  expended.     Various   Federal  ool- 

The  pioducta,  «)odB,  and  merehandiae  exported  l^»nd  normal  schooU  have  also  bwn  fOund- 

ftom  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  Venexucia,  and  ©dt  there  bemg  four  of  the  former  of  the  higher 

aooompanled  with  all  the  documents  required  by  the  order,  and  fifteen  of  a  degree  lower,  including 

customs  laws,  may  be  transshipped  in  foreign  colonies  five  for  girls  and  ^ve  normal  schools. 

ftom  one  vessel  to  another  to  proceed  to  their  destina-         icrlcaltam. The  onlv  nlow  in  nae  Caava  th« 

tion,  and  wiU  be  considered  L  arriving  directly  th>m  tt  %!!J^^V             n  •      Va         ?     ^    ^  a!  * 

the  original  points  of  export.    When,  by  lack  of  im-  United  States  consul)  is  of  domestic  manufect- 

mediate  transport,  it  may  become  necessary  to  disem-  ure,  made  by  pointing  a  round  sliok  about  six 

bark  the  said  products,  goods,  and  merchandise  in  inches  in  diameter  and  incasing  the  point  in 

foreign  polonies,  they  may  be  re-embarked  for  Vene-  iron.    This  iron-pointed  Stick  set  in  a  frame 

S^^lTys^^^^l'dJ^Zr^^^^          "'^1"  SS  ^»  ««itable  angle  and  drawn  by  a  team  turns 

documents  from  the  port  of  original  dispatch,  the  »  furrow  each  way,  very  much  as  a  hog  would 

owners  or  consignees  present  at  tne  custom-house  of  root  it.    Most  of  the  tilled  land  is  cultivated 

tile  republic  where  the  goods  are^  landed  a  certitloite  by  hoeing.     Of  the  cultivated  oropa,  com  or 

^_      .  _  xr          1             ,  ._  .L       1              ..__  the  most  important.    Near  the  cities 

grown  expressly  for  horse-feed,  and  it  is 

likewise  the  principal  food  of  all  the  ox-teams. 

This  decree  removed  the  extra  import  duty  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  used  for  the  inte- 

of  80  per  cent,  upon  goods  introduced  into  rior  transportation  of  merchandise.    The  trade 

Venezuela  by  way  of  the  Antilles.  in  green  corn-stalks  is  heavy  and  regular.    In 

KaUraads. — The  railway  from  La  Guayra«  the  places  remote  from  the  large  towns'fihe  com 

port  of  Caracas,  to  the  lutter  city,  recently  fully  matures  and  is  sold  in  the  grain.    Th9 
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com  is  of  ezoellent  quality,  and  in  quantity 
ample  to  snpply  the  home  demand.  Three 
croD8  of  com  a  year  can  be  raised  on  the  same 
land.  Sugar-cane  is  grown  by  a  process  of 
caltivation  similar  to  that  of  com.    Sugar  is 

E reduced  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the 
ome  demand.  Nine  or  ten  varieties  of  beans 
are  grown,  and  usually  in  great  perfection,  but 
only  in  quantity  sufficient  for  domestic  use. 

Tinail  CleM-HlMSi — These  rich  mines  were 
more  productive  than  ever  in  1888,  the  ''  Cal- 
lao"  mine  averaging  6,000  ounces  monthly, 
the  "Potosi"  1,600,  and  the  "New  York'* 
1,800,  without  counting  the  yield  obtained  at 
the  "Eureka,"  "Chile,"  "Cicapra,"  "Nacu- 
pay,"  and  numerous  other  quartz  gold-mines. 
The  mines  are  situate  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  from  Oiudad  Bolivar. 

CoHaeiWi — The  imports  into  Venezuela  in 
1882  amounted  to  $14,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, of  which  $6,000,000  came  from  Eng- 
land, $2,400,000  from  France,  and  $2,000,000 
from  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  prod- 
ucts exported  in  the  same  year  was  $16,000,000. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Cabello  re- 
marked in  January,  1888 :  "  It  may  be  reason- 
ably stated,  however,  that  the  consumption  of 
purely  British  goods  is  no  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  American  go^s  in  Venezuela. 
In  the  character  of  the  goods,  however,  both 
England  and  France  have  the  advantage,  for 
their  exports  thither  consist  principidly  of 
manufactures,  while  the  principal  portion  of 
American  exports  thither  is  limited  to  provis- 
ions, breadstuffii,  petroleum,  etc." 


nSCAL  TKAB. 


1880. 
1881. 
1888. 
1888. 


from  Iha 
UattfldSlaiMto 


16,089,093 
6,601,817 
^746,800 
6,901,724 


$2,268,705 
2,704,068 
2,187,100 
2,868,211 


The  imports  in  1888  embraced  47,742,466 
pounds  of  coffee,  worth  $4,498,207. 

YEEHONT.  State  fieveniMit.— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, John  L.  Barstow,  Republican ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Samuel  £.  Pingree;  Secretary 
of  State,  George  Nichols;  Treasurer,  William 
H.  Du  Bois;  Auditor,  £.  Henry  Powell;  In- 
spector of  Finance,  Charles  Dewey ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Wayne  Bailey;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Theodore  S.  Peck;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Justus  Dartt.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief -Justice,  Homer  £.  Royce;  As- 
sistant Judges,  Timothy  P.  Redfield,  Jonathan 
Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  Wheelook  G.  Veazey, 
Russell  S.  Taft,  and  John  W.  RowelL 

PiHtlcaL — There  was  no  general  election  dur* 
ing  the  year,  nor  was  the  Legislature  in  session. 
At  the  town  meetings  on  March  6th  two 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  first,  providing  for  the  election 
of  Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  by  the  peo- 


ple— ^for  the  amendment,  11,186;  against,  566. 
On  the  second,  providing  for  an  additional 
oath  to  members  of  the  Legislature  that  they 
hold  no  United  States  office— for  the  amend- 
ment, 11,066;  against,  669. 

FbuuMSBi — The  following  statement  shows  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  81,  1888 : 

liabiliths. 

Aiplealtaral  CoIIe««  Aind $lSS,fiOO  00 

VmteA  Bute*  Borplns  ftind,  unpsld  balanoM  to 
•oldlen  and  oatatandioff  checks,  about. 90,000  00 

Doe  towna  on  aocooot  of  MvlngB-bank  tax.  bal- 
ance of  1882  tax,  payable  Aog.  2&,  1888 24,875  68 

Tempomy  loan,  ISSt,  unpaid 40,724  16 

flnntlngton  ftuid 4,404  47 

■ 

Total  liabOitlfla $226.904  20 

ASSETS. 
Caali  on  band  and  in  bank $50,92S  64 

The  annual  statements  have  lately  exhibited 
a  cash  balance  of  about  $100,000  to  the  credit 
of  the  State,  and  a  similar  sum  in  available  as- 
sets with  which  to  meet  current  expenses.  The 
change  in  this  respect  in  the  exhibit  this  year 
is  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  Hooker 
revenue  bill.  By  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
the  railways,  savings- banks,  and  trust  compa- 
nies, express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies, steamboat,  car,  and  transportation  com- 
panies are  required  to  pay  the  tax  assessed 
upon  their  earnings  semi-annually,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  August,  and  the  in- 
surance companies  annually,  in  February. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  is  $164,186,984.  To  1  per  cent,  of  this 
sum  add  $161,810  for  76,666  polls  at  $2  each, 
deduct  $2,442  for  exemptions,  and  the  total 
grand  list  of  the  State  is  $1,690,227.84. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
corporation  tax  law  for  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
panies that  had  made  no  returns: 

Bavtnga-banka. $52,771  76 

Trnst  companiea 80,609  67 

Telefj^npb  companlea ..  607  60 

Ezpreaa  companies 1,282  88 

Steamboat  companies 1,M8  24 

Car  companies. ^964  02 

Railways 67.087  27 

Insoranoe  oompaniea 16,664  44 

Total $n6i»6  79 

RaOrMids.— On  the  81st  of  July,  1882,  there 
were  in  Vermont  868  miles  of  main  line  and 
branches,  and  88  miles  of  sidings,  etc. 

Savlag^iBaikB. — The  following  is  a  statement 
of  deposits  in  each  savings-bank  and  trust 
company  in  Vermont,  Jan.  1, 1884: 

NAincs. 

BurHngton  BsTlngs  Bank $1,464,11126 

Burlington  Tnist  Company. 291,099  6S 

Bellows  Falls  BaHngs  fnetttotlon eS6«096  SO 

Brmttleboro  Savings  Bank 9S&.116  92 

Biadford  Sayings  Bank  and  Trust  Company..  102,722  48 

Benblngton  Coanty  BayiDgs  Bank 178,482  66 

Farmers'  and  Meonanics'  Tmst  Company ....  808^887  08 

Jamaica  Sayings  Bank  18a>66  89 

Marble  Bavings  Bank,  Rutland 16S388  86 

MootpeHer  Savings  Hank  and  Tmst  Company.  740^21  TB 

Korthfleld  Savings  Bank 278,602  27 

Ottaoquecbee  Savings  Bank,  Woodstock 8IM16  17 

FSMtiunpaio  Savings  Bank,  St  Johnabory ....  l;24Q,0ea  06 
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KAias.  The  Revolntion  of  1848  was  liuled  by  him  as 

iSSSSI^o^f.-.:::::::::::::::::  •'•fJtJSS  ^heringthe  return  of  theocratlo  absolutism 

Ricbibrti  SaviBn  Bank  and  TroBt  Compuy..        68,101  88  The  DampDlets  entitled  ^^  Les  Liores-penseurs," 

Spijiirfeid  sarlngi  Bank        J£^^  1?  "L'Esclave  Vindex"  "Le  Lendemain  de  la 

S^'AS^^k!^S^Sli;<;^:;;;;.:::  »,SS;JSS  viotoire,"  -Petite' Phiiosophie,"  and  "La 

wnmin^oSaTiDesBaiik 86a,)2T6  88  Legality,'*  w^ritten  between  1848  and  1862,  are 

^£SS?^*A^  S^iii  Biit  Ne^^^^^          K  I  masterpieces  of  style     While  the  bishops  were 

West  Fftiriee  SaTings  Bank. 80,210  64  dlspating  as  to  which  of  the  ancient  classics 

Windaor  SaTinga  Bank 9f}^mw  ^ere  improper  for  the  study  of  youth,  Veuillot 

TotaL $i8,4Si,878  U  argoed  vigorously  in  favor  of  relegating  to  obliv- 

rrv     "*'  "*     ^  1  *      ..  .  .     v^  *  ^r  AAA  ion  the  entire  heathen  literature.    The  Arch- 

Thenumber  of  depositors  is  abont  45,000.  ^.^       ,  p^         ^  j,,,  ^^  ,^^  ^^^ 

8chs*.-The  followmg  are  the  school  stabs-  P    ^        whereapon  Veuillot  posted  oflf 

tics  for  the  year  ending  Haroh  81, 1888 :  ^  ^^^  ^^  ibtained,  (through  the  general  of 

SSi'ShSSI*;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::      ^  the  Jesuits,  an  apostoucai  utter  ordering  the 

Avwage  number  of  days  of  school  In  the  7«ar...            181  prelate  to  make  peace  With  the  "  illustrious 

PnpUs  enroUed  In  the  pnbUo  schools TJL8^  Paladin  of  the  Ohurch."    Napoleon  III,  in- 

t;S3::SS?S:;2ktiStinSiS^^               tA  Btlgated  by  the  Oaincan  clergy,  finally  sup- 

Total  rerenne  for  school  purposes $6491610  46  pressed  ^^L'Univers"  in  1861,  and  forbade 

l^SJ^SSrSSli^Syi;^^  other  jonmab  to  print  contribution,  from 

Veuillot,  who  again  sought  revenge  at  the 
TEUIUiOT,  Mta,  a  French  lonrnalist,  bom  at  hands  of  Pius  Ia,  but  could  not  induce  the 
Boynes,  Loiret,  in  1818;  diea  in  Paris,  April  7,  Pope  to  quarrel  with  his  political  ally.  Six 
1883.  His  father  removed  to  Paris  and  opened  years  later  Napoleon  had  need  of  a  brilliant 
a  wine-shop,  and  Louis,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  polemic  to  defend  the  threatened  temporal 
was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office.  The  attor-  power  of  the  Pope.  When  *^  L'Univers ''  re- 
ney's  wife  took  an  interest  in  him  and  excited  appeared,  it  waged  a  fierce  war  against  the 
his  literary  ambition,  and  when  he  was  nine-  GiJlican  clerics  for  not  upholding  the  Syllabus, 
teen,  M.  Thiers,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  At  the  (Ecumenical  Oouncil,  Veuillot  was  the 
engaged  him  to  defend  the  Orleans  government  only  layman  present.  After  the  fusion  at  Frohs- 
in  the  semi-official  organ  at  Rouen.  His  po-  dorf,  when  tne  royalist  politicians  claimed  to 
lemio  talent  was  at  once  recognized,  and  in  the  have  persuaded  Henry  Y  to  renounce  the 
following  year  he  was  made  editor  of  the  simi-  white  fiag  and  accept  a  constitution,  Veuillot 
lar  journal  at  P^rigueux,  and  in  1887  was  showed  himself  more  royalist  than  the  King 
summoned  to  Paris  to  write  for  '^  La  Oharte,"  by  declaring  that  he  no  longer  deserved  the 
which  he  left  to  take  the  chief-editorship  of  support  of  good  Catholics.  Veuillot  insisted 
'^  La  Paix."  At  this  period  he  bore  the  repu-  on  identifying  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
tation  of  a  free-lance,  actuated  simply  by  pro-  the  Pope  with  the  royalist  cause,  on  which  ac- 
fessional  ambition  and  government  pay,  to  count  his  paper  was  repeatedly  suspended  dur- 
write  in  the  cause  of  his  employers  with  a  ve-  ing  the  septennate  of  MacMahon.  Of  his  nn* 
faemence  and  acerbity  which  involved  him  in  merous  published  books  of  fiction,  philosophy, 
several  dueling  affairs.  This  circumstance,  in  history,  etc.,  all  of  them  stamped  with  his  ex- 
conjunction  with  certain  intrinsic  qualities  in  treme  religious  views,  the  most  remarkable  is 
his  style,  always  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  per-  ^'Les  Odeurs  de  Paris,"  a  terrible  satire,  de- 
fect sincerity  of  the  opinions  he  upheld  during  nouncing  the  corruption  of  manners  under  the 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1888  he  visited  Rome  third  empire.  As  a  writer,  Veuillot  ranks 
with  a  friend,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  among  the  greatest  masters  of  French  prose, 
religious  pomps  of  holy  week  and  the  rever-  VIR6I1VIA.  State  CtfemMat — The  following 
end  m^esty  of  Pope  Gregory's  manner,  that  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
he  returned  a  devoted  Oatholio.  His  life,  as  emor,  William  G.  Cameron,  Beadjuster;  Lieu- 
well  as  his  writings,  bore  witness  to  his  con-  tenant-Governor,  John  F.  Lewis;  Secretary  of 
version.  He  published  in  the  next  two  years  State,  William  0.  £lam ;  Treasurer,  David  R. 
several  books  of  meditation,  romance,  travel,  Revely;  Auditor,  S.  Brown  Allen;  Second 
and  poetry.  Accompanying  Gen.  Bugeaud  to  Auditor,  Henry  H.  Dyson ;  Attorney-General, 
Algeria,  he  wrote  a  volume  on  the  ^^  flench  in  Frank  S.  Blair ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Algeria,"  interspersed  with  religious  philoso-  struction,  Richard  R.  Farr;  Commissioner  of 
phy.  He  was  appointed,  on  his  return,  chief  Agriculture,  James  M.  Blanton ;  Superintend- 
of  a  bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  ent  of  the  Land-Office,  J.  W.  Brockenborough ; 
but  resigned  to  become  one  of  the  editors  of  Railroad  Commissioner,  George  A.  Martin. 
<*  L'Univers."  He  soon  took  the  management  Court  of  Appeals :  Chief- Justice,  Lansford  L. 
of  the  paper,  and  made  it  the  chief  organ  of  Lewis;  Judges,  R.  A.  Richardson,  T.  T.Faunt- 
the  clericals.  For  attacks  on  the  University  leroy,  B.  W.  Lacy,  and  D.  A.  Hinton. 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  FilMlcaL — Although  the  November  election 
All  the  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution  of  of  this  year  did  not  include  any  general  State 
1789  he  condemned,  taking  the  extreme  ground  officer,  but  was  confined  to  members  of  the 
in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy  by  divine  right.  Legislature  (hidf  the  Senate  and  the  entire 
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House),  it  aronsed  nnnsnal  interest,  and  led  12;  vacant  Beata,4;  total,  40.  Hoose — Demo- 
to  one  of  the  most  heated  canvasses  in  the  crats,  66;  Coalitionists,  85;  total,  100. 
histoiy  of  the  State.  The  Democrats  had  de-  The  vaoanoies  were  caused  by  the  resigna- 
termined  to  wrest  the  State  from  the  control  tion  of  Readjnsters  after  the  election, 
of  the  Reacynsters  led  by  Senator  Mahone,  and  Subsequently,  a  sufficient  number  of  Read* 
to  place  it  securely  in  the  Democratic  column  justers  or  Coalitionists  were  unseated  on  oon- 
in  the  next  presidential  election.  Their  State  tests  to  give  the  Democrats  a  two-third  vote 
Central  Committee  met  in  February,  and  de-  in  each  House.  The  aggregate  popular  yote 
termined  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  at  Lynch-  was  as  follows:  Democratic,  about  145,000; 
burg  on  July  25th.  The  convention  met  at  the  Readjustex^,  about  127,000.  In  1881  a  Read- 
appointed  time  and  place,  every  county  being  Jnster  Gk>vemor  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  118,- 
represented  except  Buchanan,  Lancaster,  Lee,  478  to  100,758  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
and  Wise.  A  committee  on  party  organization  The  following  was  the  vote  in  1882  for  Con- 
was  appointed,  which  after  deliberation  re-  gressman-at-large :  Rea^juster,  99,902 ;  Demo- 
ported  in  favor  of  electing  the  chairman  of  the  cratic,  94,184;  StraSghtout  Republican,  4,842. 
State  Committee  by  tiie  convention,  who  should  The  election  did  not  pass  off  without  violence, 
be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com-  The  most  serious  affray  occurred  at  Danville, 
mittee,  that  the  State  Committee  should  con-  just  prior  to  election-day,  and  resulted  in  the 
sist  of  five  members  from  each  congressional  death  of  several  negroes.  The  Readjusters 
district,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  five  claimed  that  it  was  instigated  by  the  Demo- 
members  chosen  by  the  State  Committee.  The  crats  to  intimidate  the  colored  voters  and  pre- 
report  also  defined  the  duties  of  the  State  Com-  vent  them  from  going  to  the  polls,  and  that  it 
mittee,  and  laid  down  a  detailed  plan  for  or-  had  that  effect. 

ganization  in  each  congressional  district,  sena-  LegMtttre  SeolMt^The  Legislature  convened 

torial  district,  county  and  city  and  ward  dis-  on  December  5th,  and  was  in  session  at  the 

trict,  and  for  listing  the  voters  of  every  pre-  close  of  the  year.    State  officers  for  the  term 

oinct;   and,  in  fact^  contemplated  the  most  beginning  in  January,  1884^  were  chosen,  but 

exact  and  searching  enrollment  and  instruction  no   considerable    legishition    had   been   per- 

of  the  voters  of  the  State.    A  committee  for  fected. 

each  precinct  was  provided.    In  several  places  PiMe  ■ermM* — ^Tfae  Governor,  in  his  me»- 

the  word  '*  assessment,"  referring  to  coDections  sage,  says : 

^''JS-^'5!!?'.*''^^®'''*^-    ^H"^*'?"  7*"  f^^  Notwitiistonding  the  interception  by  coupons  be- 

to  this,  but  It  was  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  tween  the  tax-payer  and  the  treasury  of  more  than 

report  was  adopted.  John  S.  Barbour,  believed  n  half  of  a  million  of  dollais.  the  sum  remaining  to 

to  be  the  best  organizer  in  the  State,  was  elect-  the  credit  of  the  CoamioDweaith  on  Oct.  1, 1688,  wis 

ed  chairman  of  the  State  Committee.  JS?^^*^*?-     ^"J?*  ^  ^T  f^l'f^^.h.  ISfi?! 

Tu^  .vio4^^..,»  ^.wr^^  «,.^.^->«  ^$  4.«w«^rv» .  there  has  been  paid,  on  account  of  mterest  on  the  pub- 

The  platform  opposed  increase  of  taxation ;  jj^.  ^ebt,  $818.9$5!lf ,  and  the  balance  on  hand  in  the 

accepted  as  final  the  recent  settlement  of  the  treasury  as  oi  that  date  to  the  credit  of  all  funds  was 

State  debt;  favored  abolition  of  internal  reve-  $1,587,204.88.    This  sum  will  be  increased  by  aevenl 

nue;  favored  tariff  for  revenue:  favored  free  hundred  thoosand  dollars  during  the  current  month, 

education;  opposed  mixed  i«hooU;  demanded  g ^'d'S^n'Wi'.SS H^.SSS^^^nS^ 


tended  by  about  one  hundred  delegates,  was  ftj^  «^«*^i'?fP^t^ 'S?'S^!I^-  ^^' 
held  in  Wmond,  Angnrt  16th,  W  pro-  J^y' ^JSS.'^'"  °' *^' ^ '"^**° '™*'" 
nounced  against  the  Rea^nsters.  The  elec- 
tion resulted  in  a  decisive  Democratic  vie-  The  Governor  recommends  the  passage  of 
tory.  The  Legislature  was  constituted  as  fol-  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  similar 
lows:   Senate — ^Democrats,  24;  Coalitionists,  to  those  of  California  and  Georgia. 


W 

WAGHER,  BldiaWi,  a  German  composer  and  to  give  him  a  musical  education.    Tet,  instead 

dramatist,  bom  in  Leipzic,  May  22,  1812,  the  of  applying  himself  to  study,  he  attempted  to 

youngest  of  nine  children,  died  in  Venice,  write  overtures,  one  of  which  was  produced  in 

Feb.  18, 1888.    His  father,  a  petty  official,  died  the  Leipzic  Theatre.  Then  he  attended  lectures 

the  same  year  that  Richard  was  bom.     His  on  philosophy  and  lesthetics,  but  he  was  not 

mother  married  Ludwig  Geyer,  an  actor  and  more  diligent  than  before,  and  for  a  time  led  a 

painter,  who  also  died  when  iRichard  was  seven  wild  student's  life^  until  he  became  disgusted 

years  old.    When  eleven  years  of  age  he  at-  with  dissipation.    This  was  his  turning-point 

tempted  to  write  tragedies  after  the  model  of  He  took  up  the  study  of  music  again,  and,  un- 

Shakespeare.    In  school  he  showed  no  applica-  der  the  teaching  of  Theodor  Weinlig,  soon  be- 

tion,  but  he  studied  music  by  himself,  and,  came  proficient  in  counterpoint.    His  teacher, 

when  sixteen  years  old,  persuaded  his  family  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Gewandhaus  (Mr- 
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eheatrft  in  Leipzio,  produced  in  1888  an  orw    cbalcbek  (SoLrOder-DevrieDt)  wu  peraaaded 
tare  and  b  sjinphoDj.    Tbe  lymphoBj  was    to  take  the  prindpal  rAle.  The  mnmo  of  the 
il&jed  also  in  Prague,  bnt  the  score  was  lost    "Fliegende  Hollander"  was  written  in  aeyen 
jf  Hendelaaohn,  who  oame  in  1884  to  direct    weeks  at  Meodon  in  1841.    This  opera  was  ot- 
the  Oewandbans  ooncerta,  and  was  not  found    fer«d  at  Manich  and  LeipEio,  but  waa  refnsed 
ontU  flfty  rears  later.    On  a  visit  to  hia  brother    with  the  exoa«e  that  it  was  not  adapted  to 
Albert,  an  opera-ainger  and  manager  In  Wfirz-    German  taste,  bat  b;  the  ioflaence  of  Meyer- 
bnrg,  Wainier  was  enoonraged  to  attempt  an    beer  it  wae  brought  out  at  Berlin.    It,  and  an 
opera  io  Weber's  style.    The  libretto  of  tliia    inoomplete  Faast  symphoa;,  written  in  Faria 
romantic  opera,  "Die  Feen,"  he  adopted  from    under  the  inspiration  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
adraniatization  hj  6o»l  of  an  Indian  mjth.    Symphony,  were  the  first  works  produced  in 
He  oonid  induce  no  manager  to  prodnce  liis    Wagner's    own    manner.      The    success    of 
work,  and  complained  that  French  and  Italian     "  Rienzi "  was  oomplete,  and  spread  the  fame 
mnsio  had  driven  German  art  from  the  atage,    of  its  author  and  composer  ihruugh  Germany. 
This  experience  and  the  snooess  of 
WUhelmine  Sohrftder-Devrient  as  Ro- 
meo, in  Bellini's  insignificant  opera, 
induced  him  to  adopt  for  a  time  the 
style  of  the  Parisian  opera,  and  seek 
to  oombine  the  highest  qualities  of 
French  and  Italian  music.     "Riend" 
was   composed    under   this   impulse. 
Wagner  was  carried  away  witn  the 
ideas  of  the  Jaly  revolntion  as  de- 
veloped in  "Young  Germany."    He 
associated  intimately  with   Heinrich 
I^nbe,  and  was  infiuenoed  by  the  ma- 
terialiatio  tendencies  of  tbat  school, 
as  well  as  imba^  with  their  revolu- 
tionary and  democratic  ideas,  to  which 
he  remained  true  all  bis  life.     "Daa 
liebesrerbot,"  a  frivolous  adaptation 
of  Shakeapeare's  "  Measure  for  MeaS' 
nre,"  showed  the  iofioence  of  the  ma- 
terialistic  thought  and  of  the  artificial 
French  masical  taste  then  prevailing. 

In  1834  the  young  composer  became 
director  in  the  Magdeburg  Theatre, 
which  failed  two  years  later.  Here 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  actress  WU< 
helraine  Planer,  whom  he  married  in 
KOnigsber^where  he  was  employed 
in  1886.  He  next  obtuned  an  en- 
gagement tn  Riga.  Here  he  wrote 
Uie  text  and  part  of  the  acore  of 
"Rienzi,"  and  determined  to  give  his 
genias  ft«e  rein  and  seek  reoognltioD 
tn  the  musical  coital  of  the  world  as 

a  composer  of  grand  opera.    Whea  -lo-.mn  w    n>. 

his  contract    expired    he    embarked  *<•'««». 

with  his  wife  for  Paris.  The  conception  of  lie  waa  engaged  as  a  oondnctor  in  the  Court 
"Der  fliegende  Hollander"  tonk  form  daring  Theatre  at  Dresden,  and  then  received  the  ap- 
the  long  and  stormy  voyage.  He  was  received  pointment  of  oonrt  ohapel-master,  an  ofBce 
with  kindness  by  Heycrboer,  but  for  the  pre»-  which  he  anwillingly  assumed,  forced  by  pe- 
entetion  of  "Rienri"  tbere  was  no  chance,  ounlwydiffioalties,  arising  trora  losses  incnrred 
Pot  off  with  promises,  he  supported  himself  in  the  publication  of  his  works.  When  the 
miserably  by  letters  to  German  newspapers  "  Fliegende  Hollander "  waa  given  in  Dres- 
and  mnrioal  critiques.  The  text  of  the  "Fly-  den,  Wagner  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
ing  Dutchman"  he  sold  to  a  manager  who  his  later  and  more  characteristic  style  waa  not 
had  the  score  written  by  an  insignificant  com-  appreciated.  "  Bienzi "  kept  the  atage  only  in 
poser  and  produced  it  without  success.  Wag-  Dresden,  for  the  lack  of  singers  who  oonld 
ner  was  at  last  reduced  to  work  for  the  mnsi-  take  the  title-rftle  elsewhere.  During  the  next 
cal  publishers,  adapting  for  the  piano  selections  two  years  he  waa  occupied  with  "Tan- 
from  Hal6vy's  operas.  baoaer,"  in  which  he  followed  his  artlsUo  in- 

He  retaraed  to  Germany  In  April,  1643.    tplrationa  regardless  of  his  experience  with  the 
"Rienzi"  was  accepted  in  Dresden,  and  Ti-    "Fliegende    Hollander."     He    next  worked 
VOL.  ixai.— 63    A 
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out  the  comic  opera  of  the  "  Meistersfnger."  tion  at  Weimar,  declared  that  Dszt  was  his 
'^ Lohengrin '^  was  matured  aboat  the  same  alter  ego.  Liszt  now  took  up  ^'Lohengrin*' 
time,  and  '^  Parsifal "  was  conceiyed.  When  and  made  it  a  snccess,  after  which  he  wrote 
'^Tanhfinser''  was  produced  io  1846,  the  pub-  Wagner  that  he  should  create  a  new  work, 
lie  was  dissatisfied  at  the  depressing  effect  Though  he  composed  no  music  between  1849 
of  the  drama  and  the  unfamiliar  musical  ef-  and  1868,  he  became  immersed  in  the  dramatic 
fects.  Even  the  singers  rebelled  at  the  ex-  reproduction  of  the  Germanic  mythology, 
traordinary  demands  made  upon  their  vocal  *' 8iegfried*s  Tod^'  was  already  finished  in 
powers,  which  after  all  did  not  please  the  pub-  1848.  Ue  felt  impelled  to  proceed  with  the 
lie.  A  controversy  between  the  critics  ensued,  dramatization  of  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the 
and  lasted  many  years.  Dramatic  art,  it  was  ''Nibelungenlied,*'  corrected  by  the  study  of  the 
argued,  should  aim  to  leave  pleasing  impres-  "Edda."  In  1868  Wagner  printed  his  poetical 
sions,  and  the  musical  drama  should  have  work  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  acquaint  his 
plenty  of  melody.  The  "Meistersinger"  was  friends  with  the  muMcal  task  he  had  under- 
instanced  as  containing  no  airs  at  all.  Wag-  taken.  Liszt  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
ner  was  represented  by  these  critics  as  wasting  lose  courage.  In  order  to  render  possible  the 
his  genius  on  vain  theories,  though  the  theories  realization  of  an  artistic  project  so  unusual  and 
were  mostly  of  their  own  invention.  "  Tan-  formidable,  he  proposed  a  national  prize,  with 
h&user*'  gradually  became  popular^  when  the  the  obligation  to  present  the  crowned  work, 
public  got  used  to  Wagner's  original  style,  and  and,  when  this  was  rejected,  attempted  to  have 
lound  that  it  contained  melody  of  the  purest  a  grand  festal  theatre  built  in  Weimar.  When 
quality.    Every  one  of  Wagner's  operas  had  Wagner  had  completed  "Rheingold,"  "Wal- 


proval.  Wagner's  material  circumstances  con-  much  farther,  and  his  demands  on  the  tecbni- 
Btantly  grew  worse;  yet  he  still  remained  true  cal  theatrical  art  were  so  much  greater,  that 
to  his  art,  and  proceeded  with  the  composition  no  theatre  would  undertake  its  representation, 
of  the  words  ai^d  music  of  *^  Lohengrin."  Al-  Wagner  determined  to  make  another  appeal 
though  incapable  of  ei^oying  his  productions,  for  recognition  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  Fans, 
the  people  of  Dresden  prized  Wagner  as  the  His  plan  was  to  collect  a  German  troupe  to 
greatest  of  operatic  directors.  He  selected  represent  his  operas.  He  was  obliged  to  aban- 
none  but  the  highest  products  of  German  mu-  don  this  project,  but  in  concerts  he  presented 
sical  genius,  and  subjected  the  text  and  instru-  fragments  of  his  works,  won  friends  and  ad- 
mentation  to  a  thorough  revision.  His  method  mirers,  and  succeeded  in  having  **  Tanhfinser  " 
of  presenting  Gltlck's  operas,  in  particular,  be-  presented  in  the  Grand  Opera-House.  Anti- 
came  the  mcxlel  which  is  everywhere  followed.  German  feeling  was  already  rife  in  Paris,  and 
Even  more  famous  was  the  rendition  under  his  fashionable  rowdies  conspired  to  destroy  the 
direction  of  classic  orchestral  works,  particu-  chances  of  the  opera.  The  performance  was 
larly  the  Beethoven  symphonies  of  the  royal  interrupted  by  hisses  and  ejaculations,  and  not 
cbapel  band.  The  management  of  the  opera-  allowed  to  be  finished.  The  same  year  (1861), 
house,  discouraged  by  the  mere  suecis  d'estime  through  the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  ^*  Tanh&user,"  and  dismayed  at  the  cost  of  of  Weimar  and  Baden,  he  was  arrested  and 
the  mounting  which  Wagner  insisted  upon,  de-  permitted  to  return  to  Germany.  Efforta  of 
layed  putting  the  piece  on  the  boards  until  the  his  friends  to  obtain  him  a  place  were  fruitless, 
composer  felt  the  neglect.  A  scheme  which  from  the  fear  of  operatic  managers  that  with 
he  advocated  for  the  establishment  of  a  Saxon  his  services  they  would  have  to  accept  his 
national  theatre  was  disregarded.  operas  and  their  impossible  conditions.    For 

When  the  outbreak  of  May,  1849,  occurred,  some  years  he  presented  fragments  of  his  un- 
Wagner  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection,  completed  great  work  in  concerts  throughout 
He  arranged  the  signals  with  church-bells,  or-  Germany  and  Europe.  In  Russia  he  earned  a 
ganized  the  arrival  of  bands  from  outside,  and  great  deal  of  money,  and  in  London  and  other 
delivered  fiery  revolutionary  speeches.  After  cities  he  gained  reputation,  but  the  prospects 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  escaped  of  his  operas  were  gloomier  than  ever.  He 
from  prison  by  hasty  fiight,  and  bec/ame  a  po-  offered  to  write  a  new  pieoe  for  the  Vienna 
litical  refugee.  He  settled  at  Zftrich,  and  first  company,  but  received  a  cool  refusal, 
turned  to  the  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  writ-  At  length,  in  1864,  to  his  greatest  astonish- 
ing three  important  and  characteristic  books,  ment,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  young 
entitled  "Art  and  Revolution"  (1849),  "The  King  of  Bavaria  to  come  and  complete  his 
Art  of  the  Future"  (1860),  and  "  Opera  and  Nibelnng  series.  His  first  movement  after  his 
Drama"  (1861).  Franz  Liszt,  soon  after  re-  arrival  in  Munich  was  to  bring  out  the  oft-re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  chapel-master  to  jected  "Tristan  nnd  Isolde,"  in  1866,  with 
the  Grand  Dukc  of  Weimar,  became  the  first  such  success  that  his  friends  came  from  all 
applicant  for  "  TanhAuser "  in  1848.  Wag-  over  the  world  to  witness  the  triumph.  Hans 
ner,  when  in  his  flight  he  saw  the  representa-    von  Btllow  was  called  from  Berlin  to  direct 
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the  orchestra.    Under  his  and  the  master^s  ending  Sept  80,  1888,  inclnding  halance,  were 

training,  with  artists  selected  and  schooled  for  $156,016.27;  disbarsements,  $127,708.44. 

effects  never  attained  before  with  the  human  The  total  yalnation  of  property  in  the  Terri- 

voice,  and  possessing  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  tory  in  1882  was  $82,568,901.    In  1888  it  was 

order,  with  scenery  and  costumes  in  which  ex-  $44,107,567. 

pense  was  not  spared,  with  stage-machinery  Pnltentitfy  aid  Kuaie  Asyiuk — The  Peniten- 

mvented  for  the  purpose,  with  instruments  of  tiary  at  Seatco  contains  78  persons.    The  cost 

new  designs,  Wagner*s  operas  were  placed  on  of  their  maintenance  for  the  past  two  years 

the  stage,  one  after  the  other,  as  no  operas  had  has  been  $88,000. 

ever  been.    In  1868  the  ^^  Meistersinger  "  was  The  Insane  Asylum  is  near  Steilacoom.   The 

brought  out,  and  even  this  extreme  example  number  of  patients,  Aug.  15,  1838,  was  129. 

of  the  "  music  of  the  future  "  became  a  popu-  The  expenditures  for  two  years  were  $57,- 

lar  favorite.     Wagner  was  resolved  that  the  106.52,  which  includes  repairs  and  improve- 

Nibelang  cycle,  if  ever  produced  at  all,  should  ments  to  the  amount  of  $7,889.18. 

be  presented  in  a  special  theatre,  and  not  left  Eianldm, — ^The   public-school  statistics  for 

to  its  fate  on  the  regular  stage.    For  this  nur-  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1888,  are : 

pose  the  Wagner  Union  was  founded,  ana  in    or  acbooi  «ge,  between  o  sad  21 88,000 

1872  the  corner-stone  of  an   opera-house  in    SjfiJ[  J^'SluS **'SS 

Bayreuth  was  laid.    The  completion  cost  far  Bciiooi-hou«e8.f\V.".V. *.'.'.**.'.'.' '**.'.'.'*.'.'.'.'.*.*.*.'.'           tod 

more  than  was  expected,  and  the  deficiency    TeMben employed.! S60 

was  made  up  from  the  private  purse  of  King  A^JJiJe'te^ifiiihiitotamw^^                          4 

Louis.    Wagner  intended  to  found  a  school  of    Paid  to  teedSen |97,ooo  00 

operatic  art  m  connection  with  the  monumental    ^  ^  S!lS!25!'.\Li  v:^;^;:;;: IS'XS  SX 

A 1^     .  r         3      ^  x^i  'xi.       nia  for  fnrnitiure  end  appentoe B«0,000  00 

theatre.    In  order  to  carry  out  the  project,  he 

was  obliged  to  allow  the  Nibelung  cycle  to  be         Amount  paid  ibr  school  ptupoees. 1177,000  00 

played  in  ordinary  theatres,   and,  singularly  tadlais.— Thirteen  thousand  Indians  occupy 

enough,  the  managers  of  Germany,  one  after  fifteen  reservations,  which  contain  seven  mill- 

another,  introduced  it  in  their  repertoires.  The  ions  of  acres  of  the  best  agricnltural,  grazing, 

great  work  was  presented   in   Bayreuth  in  timber  and  mineral  lands  of  the  Territory,  using 

1876.    Richard  Wagner's  last  work  was  "  Par-  them  variously  for  hunting,  fishing,  farming, 

sifal."    Wagner  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and  strolling;  besides  the  use  of  which,  they 

after  living  with  her  twenty  years,  and  subse-  receive  liberal  assistance  from  the  Government 

quently  married  Oosima,  Liszt's  daughter,  the  in  the  guardianship  of  agents,  the  benefit  of 

divorced  wife  of  Billow.  physicians,  medicines,  hospitals,  schools  and 

WASHUCrrOBr  TEUITOBT.     The  Governor  teachers,  with  donations  for  food,  clothing,  and 

during  the  year  was  William  A.  Newell ;  Sec-  implements  for  forest  and  land, 

retary,  K  H.  Owings.  Present  population,  esti-  8tatehM4.^0n  the  subject  of  the  admission 

mated  at  125,000.  of  the  Territory,  Gov.  Newell  says : 

Legtotottre  Sesrfe*.— The  Legislature  met  on  ^      ,  ...^  *        *  •      c                  .     j 


Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  following :  tion— which  are  the  onlv  roasonable  requirementa— 

To  establUh  and  provide  for  free  echolanhips  in  S!«?"fit^«.^" J^P*?  •"^^''^  unanimouahr  in 

Territorial  University.  ^  57f  ^  ^^  measure,  deainng  to  be  poMeeeed  of  the 

To^hj^gethetJe  of  convening  the  Territorial  Sf^T^V^Sl^ 

jSemorUifi  praymg  for  varioua  river  improvemcntfl.  JS2''^?'i!?'*^|®  ^^.^^  '  member  of  Congreee,  a  new 

Memorial  for  tfie^SiSsaion  of  Washington  Territory  '^^I'^^^^^y^Jii^Sir^''^'       1     a      a^a 
to  the  Union  The  people  of  the  Temtory  have  already  adopted  a 

Memorial  to  abolish  Indian  reservations.  f^.S^Tu'^J^  ^^^*^^JJ^  adimsslon,  which 

Consolidating  New  and  Old  Tacoma.  ISiS^!«!i  ^3^S!"^^  regarded  as  being  too  vplu- 

anS'SSSln^"'"**"  ^'  '"^^  '^'*^'  ^*^^^'  wl^"m*^tt1>^^^^  ^^LSSTr^^S! 

Prohibitiiig  hogs  from  nmnln?  at  large.  If^l^  ISl?     ®"iP°*  o^V^  to  our  present  and 

Relative  to  inspwstlon  and  mei^urement  of  logs.  "dvanoed  requirements. 

T'l)^i?re'fo^theoJ!S^'*S^nve-stock  payment  for  v 'l!!?"  t>'*J?*''^'^?^    completion    of    the 

i^inries  sustained  by  railroad-trains.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Lake  Supe- 

jFor  the  inspection  and  ventilation  of  coal-mines.  rior  to  Puget  Sound  is  an  event  of  vast  im- 

In  relation  to  habitual  drunkards.  portanoe    to    the  Territory    of  Washington. 

Submitting  to  electon  the  question  of  taxing  church  Jhe  Governor  savs : 
property.  ^ 

rrohibitin^  the  sale  of  pistols  and  tobaoco  to  chil-        Forty-five  millions  of  acres  of  timber,  coal,  pasture, 

dren  under  sixteen  yean  of  age.  and  mountain  lands,  mines  of  precious  metau,  quar- 

To  preserve  and  protect  school  lands.  ries  of  lime,  stone,  marble,  granite,  slate,  and  stone, 

Belative  to  liens  on  roUinMtock  of  railroads.  uid  beds  of  mica  j  ocean  front  and  inland  salt  seas ; 

An  act  was  also  passed  extending  the  right  of  many  lakes  and  nvers  affording  thousands  of  miles 

suflhige  to  women.    A  memorial  was  introduced  for  of  navigable  waters,  all  alive  with  a  hundred  varieties 

the  creation  of  a  separate  Territory   from   eastern  of  fish,  some  of  them  of  great  value:  water-powere;  a 

Washington  and  northern  Idaho,  but  it  ftiled  to  pass,  climate  of  even  temperature  and  hMlthful ;  f^nnd 

n.....^      Tv«  ♦^♦^i •..*     ^       i.  scenery  of  water  and  mountuns,  facilities  for  manu- 

FtatBttS.— The  total  receipts  for  two  years  factunng  the  steples  from  our  own  material,  wood, 
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iron,  wool,  and  hidefl ;  maritime  opportunities  nnrar- 
paased  tor  internal,  coastwise,  and  roreign  oommeroe ; 
m  a  line  to  abeoro  the  trade  of  Alaska  in  flah,  ftu*, 
cedar,  and  gold ;  to  obtain  the  largest  share  from 
Asia  in  coifee,  teas,  opium,  porcelain,  silks,  and  ivory 
—all  of  these  are  our  resources  and  advantages. 

P»111lcal.~Ia  1882  Thomas  H.  BrenU,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  by 
a  vote  of  11,252,  against  8,244  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  The  Legislature  of  1888  con- 
sisted of  6  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  in 
the  Council,  and  14  Democrats  and  10  Repub- 
licans in  the  House. 

WiST  UfDlES.  Brilldi.— The  Governor  of  the 
Bermudas  is  Lieat.-Gen.  T.  L.  Gallway;  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands,  W.  Rob- 
inson. 

Jamaica. — After  the  negro  rising  in  Jamaica 
in  Gov.  Eyre's  time,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  par- 
liamentary ffoyemment  of  the  island  was  aool- 
ished,  and  the  colony  became  what  is  called  a 
crown  colony,  ruled  by  officials  appointed  by 
the  Colonic  Office  in  London.    An  influentid 

Sarty  in  Jamaica  now  claims  that  the  con- 
ition  of  the  island  is  so  much  changed  that  it 
is  time  to  reinvest  the  people  with  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  shipments  to  the  United  States  amount- 
ed during  the  six  fiscal  years,  1877  to  1882,  to 
$284,650  from  Kingston,  and  $520,446  from 
Port  Antonio;  of  oranges  from  Kingston, to 
$429,575 ;  of  cocoa-nuts  from  Port  Antonio,  to 
$148,545,  besides  moderate  amounts  of  limes, 

Sineapplea,  and  mangoes.    The  latter,  now  per- 
aps  the  most  common  fruit  in  Jamaica,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction. 

The  Bahama: — ^The  cultiyation  and  ship- 
ment of  pineapples  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry of  the  Bahamas.  The  yessels  engaged 
in  this  trade  are  mostly  schooners  of  from  75 
to  150  tons,  noted  for  speed,  and  able  to  make 
the  run  from  the  islanas  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  in  from  four  to  eight 
days,  more  than  two  thirds  of  them  being  New 
England  fishing-vessels  and  Baltimore  pungies. 
There  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
1882  something  over  100  cargoes,  mostly  in 
American  bottoms,  amounting  to  462,000  dozen, 
worth  $141,000.  There  was  also  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  shipments  of  preserved  pineap- 
ples, $48,000  worth,  against  $82,800  in  1881. 
In  the  item  of  sponges  the  increase  has  been 
very  marked,  a  brisk  trade  continuing  all 
through  the  year  1882.  In  1881  there  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  234,529  pounds ; 
value,  $118,648.  In  1882  the  amount  was  464,- 
748  pounds,  valued  at  $190,752. 

Dominica. — ^During  the  night  from  Sept.  4 
to  Sept  5,  1888,  the  island,  for  the  first  time 
since  1884,  was  visited  by  a  terrific  hurricane, 
causing  destruction  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  This  hurricane  also 
struck  Porto  Rico  and  other  West  India  isl- 
ands, but  it  nowhere  proved  so  disastrous. 

The  shipments  of  produce  from  the  British 
West  Indies  to  the  united  States,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1883,  were: 


TheBabsmas $814,400 

The  Bermndss 87^000 

Antigua 267,000 

Dominicft 56,000 

MontMirat 16,000 


Nevfs $2,1 

BarbsdoM 1,878,000 

JamaSea 675,000 

Trinidad 2,22&,141 

Turk's  islands. . . .  60,000 


Total $5,278^ 

The  principal  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  British  Honduras  during 
the  fiscal  year  1882  were:  Coffee,  829,604 
pounds;  India-rubber,  161,288  pounds;  and 
sugar,  2,867,905  pounds. 

The  chief  product  imported  from  British 
Guiana  into  the  United  States  is  sugar,  and 
next  to  it  molasses.  Sugar  importation  has  of 
late  years  increased  as  follows : 


18T8 87,485,270 

1879 18,074^8 

1880 84,078,788 


1S81 47.$21,626 

1882 64,457,685 


Total 1»6,S«1,742 

Daaiflht — The  Danish  West  India  colony  con- 
dsts  of  three  islands  forming  the  extreme 
western  group  of  the  Virgin  islands.  St^. 
Croix,  commonly  called  Santa  Cruz,  measures 
218  square  kilometres;  St.  Thomas,  86;  and 
St.  John,  54;  together,  858,  or  188  sqnare 
miles.    The  total  population  is  88,768. 

Ste.  Croix  is  ciul^  the  garden  of  the  West 
Indies ;  it  is  fertile,  every  foot  almost  is  culti- 
vated, and  it  produces  the  best  grade  of  musco 
vado  sugar.    St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  produce 
little  sugar,  and  hardly  anything  besides. 

St.  Thomas  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  roomy 
harbor,  with  facilities  for  the  repair  of  vessels. 

The  American  trade  with  the  Danish  West 
Indies  has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

TTnltri  fltrttt 

K>|Mti  of 

domMtk  inwihinJlM 

from  the  UmiM 

StetM. 

1880 

|§§1 

$689,104 
781,188 

1881 

1882 

716,581 
684,565 

1888 

Ditdk — The  West  India  possessions  of  the 
Netherlands  cover  an  area  of  1,180  square  kilo- 
metres, and  consist  of  the  foDowing  islands: 


XSLANUB. 


Cnracoa 

Bonaire 

Amba 

8t  Martin*!  (Dutch  portion). 

Bt.  EusUtios 

Baba 


The  colony  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  In 
South  America,  measures  119,821  square  kilo- 
metres, and  has  a  population  of  69,856;  its 
capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  27,416  inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Curagoa  is  a  free  port,  and  has 
been  till  latterly  a  sort  of  entrepot  for  Dutch 
colonial  trade  with  Venezuela. 

The  American  trade  with  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 
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WEST  VIRGINIA, 
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FISCAL  YKAR. 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1SS9. 
1888. 


Total. 


Impwt  Into 
Slatw. 


$647^409 
1,855,517 
S,SM^78 
1,589,188 

882,058 


$7,081,488 


Kspottof 

dmnwlk  goods 

from  lb«  Uattod 


$699,171 
887,988 
991,475 
748,804 
579,690 


$8,708,997 


FicmA* — ^The  French  West  Indies  oonsbt  of 
the  island  of  Martinique  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Gnadelonpe  and  dependencies,  Les  Saintes, 
Marie-Galante,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Barth^Iemy 
or  St.  Barts,  on  the  other.  Martiniqae  has  an 
area  of  988  sqaare  kilometres,  whue  Guade- 
loupe and  dependencies  measure  jointly  1,870. 
The  population  of  the  former  is  166,100,  and 
of  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies  192,780. 

Martinique.  —  Sugar-making  has  increased 
notably  both  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  of 
late  years,  due  to  the  introdaction  of  central 
^ugar-h oases,  perfected  machinery,  and  the 
latest  improved  processes.  In  1880  there  were 
under  cane-culture  in  Martiniqae  19,864  hec- 
tares, of  2^  acres,  producing  41,820  tons  sugar 
of  2,240  pounds,  worth  19,820,000  francs;  1,- 
826,000  litres  molasses  (100  litres  =  22  ffallons), 
worth  265,000  francs;  and  9,170,000  litres  of 
rum,  worth  8,209,000  francs.  Sugar  had  pretty 
much  superseded  all  other  agricultaral  prod- 
ucts. The  aggregate  value  of  landed  property 
in  the  island  was  78,000,000  francs. 

Guadeloupe.  —  In  1880  Guadeloupe  tamed 
out  49,982  tons  of  sugar,  worth  81,666,000 
francs;  4,580,000  litres  of  molasses,  worth 
1,145,000,  and  2,842,000  litres  of  rum,  worth 
2,274,000  francs;  865  tons  of  coffee,  21  of  cot- 
ton, 108  tons  cocoa,  and  4,000,000  francs'  worth 
of  cereals  and  vegetables,  besides  566  tons  of 
annatto.  In  1881  Guadeloupe  exported  to 
France  21,446,095  francs'  worth  of  produce, 
and  imported  thence  15,770,070  francs'  worUi 
of  merchandise. 

Tde  sugar  importation  from  the  French  West 
Indies  into  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the 
following : 

PovDdk 

1878 65,598,899 

1879 70,551,547 

1880 70,098,988 

Tolal.     :  896,090,974 

During  the  fiscal  year  1888  the  United  States 
imported  from  the  Ftench  West  Indies  $2,895,- 
857  worth  of  products,  and  exported  thither 
$1,783,822  worth  of  domestic  merchandise. 

Guiana, — French  Guiana,  commonly  called 
Oayenne,  is  a  penal  colony  in  South  America. 
It  has  an  area  of  121^18  square  kilometres,  and 
27,888  inhabitants.  The  subject  of  predominant 
interest  in  the  colony  in  1888  was  the  change 
in  the  methods  employed  for  working  the  gold- 
fields.  Instead  of  confining  the  search  for  the 
precious  metal  to  placer  or  surface  mining,  a 
shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  St.  Elie  placer,  and 
a  quartz-mill  erected.  The  French  mining- 
engineer,  M.  Nibaut,  says:   ^^Gk>ld-inining  is 


at  present  the  chief  and,  it  may  even  be  said, 
the  only  source  of  wealth  in  the  country.  The 
local  authorities  have  made  grants  to  work  the 
auriferous  region  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000 
hectares,  although  only  2,000,000  hectares  of 
surface  in  the  colony  really  contain  any  gold. 
For  these  concessions  the  colonial  government 
collects  annually,  from  the  parties  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  working  the  mines  is  granted, 
half  a  franc  per  hectare ;  it  levies  besides  a  tax 
of  5  per  cent  on  the  gold  extracted,  and  8  per 
cent,  export  duty." 

American  Trade. — ^The  American  trade  with 
French  Guiana  has  been  as  follows : 
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WESTTnCIliU.  State  CStfenoMBt— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year :  Governor,  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  Democrat ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Randolph  Statnaker,  Jr. ; 
Treasurer,  Thomas  O'Brien;  Auditor,  Joseph 
S.  Miller;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools, 
Bernard  L.  Butcher;  Attorney-General,  0.  O. 
Watts.  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  Okey 
Johnson;  Judges,  Thomas  0.  Green,  Adam  0. 
Snyder,  and  Samuel  Woods. 

UgUattve  88Mlifc— The  Legislature  convened 
on  the  10th  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 
28d  of  February.  On  the  28d  of  January,  John 
G.  Kenna,  Democrat,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  a  vote  of  58  to  28  for  George  G. 
Loomis,  Republioan,  and  5  for  John  Y.  Jarney, 
Greenbacker.  Among  the  acts  passed  were 
the  following: 

To  snnpresB  priso-iightlnff ;  to  prohiUt  the  obttmo- 
tion  of  the  public  streami  of  this  State  by  fellinir  and 
leaving  timber  in  the  same ;  to  authorize  iBilroad 
oorpomtiona  to  become  surety  for  or  guarantee  the 
debts  of  raUroad  companies ;  unpoeinff  a  tax  of  twen- 
tv-flve  cents  on  the  one  hundrea  dollari  valuation  of 
all  real  and  personal  property  not  exempt  ftt>m  taxa> 
tion,  for  seneral  purposes,  for  the  year  1888 ;  provid- 
ing for  the  keepmg  of  ropes,  wire-ladden,  or  other 
S roper  flre-eecapes,  in  all  rooms  above  the  second 
oor  in  all  hotels  and  taverns ;  establishing  *'  Scrib- 
nei's  rule  "  as  the  lawAil  rule  for  the  measurement  of 
lumber,  logs,  and  timber  of  all  kinds ;  regulating 
the  working  and  proper  ventilating  and  drainage  of 
coal-mines,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
mine  inspector ;  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  ascertain  the  htitA  concerning  and  to  consider  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  propertj  in  this  State, 
with  a  view  to  the  revision  of  ensting  laws. 

A  Joint  resolution  was  adopted  striking  out 
section  7  of  Article  lY  of  the  Constitution,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

The  general  elections  of  State  and  county  ofBceis, 
and  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  shall  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, until  otherwise  provided-  by  law.  The  terms  of 
saco  officers,  not  elected,  or  appomted  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
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shall.  Tinleas  herein  otherwise  provided,  be^rin  on  the  Hanger.    Jndiciarj,   Sapreme  Court :    Chief- 

flretdayofJanuary;  andofthemembereoftheLeffis-  Jagtice,   Orsamus    Cole;    Aasooiate    JaBtioes. 

lAture  on  the  Anit  day  ot  Deoembernezt  suooeeding  Tir:iHoJ.   P    rifr»n     noi>lr%w   ft    Or4r>n     notrM 

their  election.     Elections  to  fill  vacancies  shall  bS  ^^.^^^   ^'  j^u\n       a                   ' 

tor  the  unexpired  term.    When  vacancies  occur  prior  laylor,  and  Jonn  U.  uassoay. 

to  any  general  election,  they  shall  be  filled  by  appoint-  Legislatlfe  ScflBln. — The  Legislatare  convened 

ments,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  herein,  on  January  10th,  and  a4Joumed  on  April  4th. 

or  by  general  kwwhic^  apiwintm^te^shall  expire  ^he  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  tLe  most 

at  such  tune  after  the  next  general  election  as  the  pei^  :^^^«i.««x  i.„o;^«-„  ^^»i^^  . 

son  so  elected  to  flU  such  vacancy  shaU  be  qualiflSL  important  basiness  session  : 

^.  .                  ,            ,         ....         1.    'A*  J  Thel4rthjudicialcircuitwa8createdoutofthel0th. 

ThiB  proposed  amendment  is  to  t>e  submitted  The  income  of  the  State  University  was  increased  by 

to  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  1884.  about  $18,000  per  annum.    The  county  of  Sawyer 

If  it  shall  be  adopted,  it  has  been  questioned  was  created  out  of  portions  of  Ashland  and  Chippewa, 

whether  in  1884  there  will  not  have  to  be  two  «d  Washburn  from  a  portion  of  Burnett.    A  Wll 

t     .,             «    •    /v  A  u A^^^u^  ^\A  ^^^^  "«^'ft8  passed  allowmg  two  or  more  contmuous  railway 

elections— one  m  October  under  the  old  provi-  lines^ianhig  to  a  pirticuUr  point  to  consolidate ;  this 

sion,  and  a  second  in  November  under  the  new.  ig  a  scheme  ibr  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Northwest- 

A  prohibitory  amendment  passed  the  House  em  and  Omaha  lines.   A  bill  went  through  allowing 

by  a  vote  of  49  to  14,  but  it  was  rejected  in  the  St  Paul  Railway  Comnany  to  usue  stock  on  any 

fhA  RptifttA  hv  A  votA  of  Ifi  tn  11  ^®®  heretofore  or  hereafter  purchased,  or  on  coal 

tnebenateDyavoteoilOloil.  knds  purchased  by  it    Another  railway  biQ  allows 

CmgmiaBal  DHrlClS.—The  following  are  the  companies  to  condemn  lands  for  spur  tracks  running 

new  Congressional  Districts,  formed  in  1882 :  to  mills  and  warehouses.   A  very  strin^t  tramp  law 

1.  Braxton,  Brooke,  Doddridge,  Gilmer,  Hancock,  J^  P"«»d,  providiM  for  the  mcaroeration  of  varanu 
Harrison,  Lewis,  Marshal),  Ohio,  Tyler,  and  Wetzel  fo'  ?^f  J^  ^  the  State  prison.  A  bureau  of  >bor 
counties  statistics  was  created.    The  following  villages  were 

2.  Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Taylor,  Barbour,  ^«;n»«t«d  MdtiM :  Kewaunee,  Mcnomonie,  Marsh- 
Randolph,  Tucker,  ftndlefcon,  Grant,  flaixiy.  Mineral  «eld,  Hwtford,  De  Pere,  Tomah.^  SparU,  Mernll,  Ed- 
Hampshii^,  Moigan,  Berkeley,  and  5effeiwn.  f frton*  Sturgeon  Bay,  Black  Kiver   Falls,  Nicolet, 

8.  Boone,  Cl^,  Fayette, 'Greenbrier,  Kanawha,  ^^f^^  Mauston,  and  Colby.    The  bill  regulatmg 

Logan,  Mercer,  Monr^  McDowell,  Nicholas,  Poca-  ^^  dealing  in  tuturee  was  passed, 

hontas,  Baleigh,  Summera,  Upshur,  Webster,  and  ^he  direct    appropriations  of    the  session 

rS^fn,  Pleasants,  Bitchia,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Wood,  amounted  to  $578,470.71,  of  which  the  sam  of 

Calhoun,  Koane,  Putnam,  CabeU,  Wayne,  and  Lin-  $528,800  was  for  the  charitable,  reformatory, 

coin.  and  penal  institutions.    The  tax-law  provides 

An  election  was  held  in  Ahe  third  district  thataStatetaxof  $110  000  shall  be  le^ed  upon 

on  May  15th  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  J^®  ^^^^^^  ^12^"^^  f  *^!  ?^**®  ^^7^2S^^ 

resignation  of  Mr.  Kenna,  elected  .to  the  Sen-  ^J^^«  year  1888,  and  a  State  tax  of  $240,000 

ate.    The  following  was-the  resuh:  .Charles  P.  J^^"  ^f  ^^I^  ^P"?  ^^«  ♦^"We  property  of 

Snyder,  Democrat  9,621;.  J.  H.  Brown,  Re-  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1884  mad- 

publicaii  and  Greenbacker,  8,891.     The  vote  dition  to  aU  other  taxes  and  charge  authorized 

in  1882  was :  Democratic,  10,279 ;  Rq>ubUcan,  ^^®  ^«^«^  !?^  «*/Vi ^^  '^^oresaid. 

5,814;  Greenback,  1,454^     »       '    ^  niWMM^The  foU owing  w^^^  the  balances 

Ftaiw«B.-The  itimatedo'eceipts  for  the  fis-  ^^  ^®  ^^'>^  ^^  ^^«  '^'^''^^  «>f  December,  1883  : 

cai  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1884,  are :  ^dSSTk^f *;::::::::;::::;;;::::::::::::::::  ^m  2 

For  the  state  nind 1895,880  00     S?^<^K'S°?  *"«|P«- S*2?l  S 

^  '  2 Agrlcoltaral  College  Hind a,043  CO 

Total 1410,81540     Drainage  ftind 80^1  H 

The  estimated  chargea  for  that  year  are 888,700  60    'Sj'ij^t^ftmd* '^^ lLw5  ffi 

Leaving  a  balance  ofl $71,614  71     Sf^P'*?"^^??-©-; ^"a milS  ?S 

^  St.  Croiz  L.  8.  K.  B.  trespaaa  fand 86,788  18 

The  assessed  value  of  personal  property  in    5J:,^^^:J*-  ^  ?\^p®*1!!  ?"* -12  2? 

-I001  Antr  Koa  OKA        r       -.1      -iLi.^    AiAK        Wlsconaln  fluTO  mortgage  ftuid. 6,088  91 

1881  was  $37,562,854;  of  real  estate,  $105,-    Aiiotmentftmd 7.^ W6M 

448,502.87.  

Mm«tI«i^The  total  value  df  school  prop-         "^^^ $682,8^  u 

erty  in  1882  was  $1,823,087.1^4  whole  number  SdiMta.— At  the  dose  of  the  school  year, 

of  school-houses,  8,839 ;  nunfber  of  teachers  May  81, 1882,  there  were  in  the  State  257,429 

employed,  4,860.  children  l)0t ween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen 

The  catalogue  of  the  Stake  University  for  years.    Of  these,  '223,575,  87  per  cent.,  at- 

1881-'82  shows  an  increase  of  students  over  tended  public  school  some  time  during  the  year 

former  years,  the  number  being  177.  — an  average  of  seventy -three  days.    The  num- 

WnSCOllSDI.  State  dtreniHcat— ^The  following  ber  of  school-houses  in  the  State  was  5,808. 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  The  number  of  city  school  systems  was  thirty- 

emor,  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Republican ;  Lieu-  one,  and  the  number  of  school  districts  and 

tenant-Governor,   Samuel  S.  Fifield;    Secre-  sub-districts,  outside  of  cities,  5,693.    There 

tary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Tirame ;  Treasurer,  were  twelve  towns  maintaining  the  township 

E.  C.  McFetridge ;  Attorney-General,  Leander  system.    There  were  required  for  all  the  pub- 

F.  Frisby ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  lie  schools  7,093  teachers.  During  the  year 
Robert  Graham  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  P.  there  was  spent  for  teachers'  wages  $1,487,- 
L.  Spooner;  Ridlroad  Oommissioner,  Nils  P.  439.19;  building  and  repairing  cost  $272,824.- 
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68 ;  the  salaries  at  the  State  TTniTerait;  amoout-  diooese  at  that  date  incladed  nearl;  all  Peno- 
ed  to  148,429.40,  and  th«  Norma)  School  salaries  pjlvaoia,  West  New  Jersej,  and  the  whole  of 
to  $5BMiM.  Delan-are.    Tlie  diooese  was  in  a  verj  bad  con- 

lo  18T9  the  Legialatore  of  the  State  adopteil  dition  fiDanciall?,  bnt  the  oew  bishop  ahowed 
the  oompntsorj  edacatioa  scheme.  The  at-  himaeU  equal  to  Che  aitoation.  He  began  at 
tendance  of  the  childreo  between  seven  and  once  to  orKanize  the  cathedral  parish,  built  a 
fifteen  fears  of  age  was  required  for  at  least  chapel,  introdaoed  a  wider  range  of  devotiona, 
twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year. 

Banna*. — The  comparative  tables  annoally 
prepared  hj  the  State  Railroad  Commisaioner 
ahow  that  the  roads  which  traverse  Wisconsin 
have  a  total  of  tl07,S18,SSO.SO  of  oommon 
stocl^of  which  |4O,a74,e30,17are apportioned 
to  Wisconsin.  The  total  of  preferred  stock  ia 
$100,874,884.47;  for  Wisconsin,  $19,888,874.- 
68.  Total  debt  of  whole  lines,  $133,830,621.' 
78 ;  for  Wisconsin,  $57,6G6,1 14.68.  The  total 
amount  speot  for  constmction  and  eqoipment 
for  the  whole  lines  daring  the  year,  not  includ- 
ing the  Northern  Pacific,  was  124,838,902.61 ; 
for  WisooDsin,  $6,002,066.19.  The  earoiogs 
tor  all  tines  in  Wisconsin  were,  during  the 
jear;  From  passengers,  $5,806,176 ;  from 
freights,  $18,299,305.95  ;  front  mails,  express, 
etc.,  $1,052,165.51;  making  the  total  earnings 
for  this  State  $19,706,857.84.  .For  Wisconsin, 
the  taxes  paid  by  railroads  from  June,  1882,  to 
June,  1888,  were  $648,895.27;  rentals  paid, 
$543,056.47;  interest  paid,  $3,603,390.88;  divi- 
dends paid,  $1,812,128.66. 

Lnatar, — The  report  of  lomber  district  No.S 
shows  the  following:  itxti  fiedibick  wood. 

LogitodnlUthiiinaDthDf  Blukrinr 1T8,ESS,Wft. 

'^KTrtSS'itJ"'™^''^'^™"™"""";  itoooocwit  eatlierod  the  people  together,  and  discharged 

euiigiHmuufiKtandin'diMriet!!!i."!!ii^!.'       M,oou.ouo  all  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  a  zeal  and 

UUl n«Ou,iiOO  regnlarity  which  soon  made  the  pariah  one  of  ' 

Th«  report  of  district  No.  11  oontaina  the  the  strongest  in  the  city.    He  gave  particular 

followingfigares;  L<^soaled,4fl,000,000feet;  attention  to  financial  questions,  and  it  is  not 

mannfaotnres,  49,000,000  feet ;  lath  and  shin-  too  much  to  say  that  to  him  almost  alone  ia 

gles,  14,700,000.  dae  the  credit  of  extricating  the  diocese  horn 

WOOD,  Jaaes  Fndnltk,  an  American  Roman  its  difficulties. 
Oatholio  prelate,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Neumann,  Jan.  5, 
27,  181S;  died  there  Jnne  20,  1883.  His  par-  1860,  Bishop  Wood  suoceeded  to  the  title  and 
ents  were  English,  and  came  to  Amerioa  a  full  administration  of  the  diocese.  In  Novem- 
few  years  before  hia  birth.  His  father  was  a  ber,  1864,  he  consecrated  his  cathedral.  All 
merchant  atid  importer.  After  being  edncated  the  aharitable  institutions  received  Improre- 
in  England,  he  went  to  Olncinnoti,  in  Novem-  meot  and  extension.  New  religions  orders 
ber,  1827,  and,  having  taken  a  clerkship  in  the  were  introdaoed.  He  established  the  Home  for 
United  States  Bank,  he  rose  gradually,  in  the  Destitute  Orphan  Girls,  enlarged  St.  Viooent's 
oonrse  of  eight  years,  to  the  place  of  cashier.  Home,  aided  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
He  wasalsofor  threeyearsintbeFrauklin  Bank  bronght  in  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and 
of  Ciooinnati.  Mr,  Wood  was  of  Protestant  par-  established  the  Bister  Servants  of  the  Immaon- 
entage,  but  became  a  Oatholio,  and  was  baptized  lata  Heart  of  Mary.  He  was  especially  nrgeot 
April  7, 1836.  Hiaattention  was  now  turned  to  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  Theological 
the  vocation  of  the  priesthood,  and  he  accord-  Seminary  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  the 
ingly  went  to  Rome  in  1888,  studied  there  for  oomer-atone  of  which  was  laid  April  4, 1866. 
nearly  seven  years,  and  in  March,  1844,  was  In  Febrnary,  1876,  Pope  Pios  IX  erected 
made  a  priest.  In  the  aotumn  of  that  year  he  J'hiladelphia  into  a  now  metropolitan  see,  and 
retnmed  to  the  United  States,  and  was  appoint-  Bishop  Wood  attained  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
ed asnatant  rector  of  the  cathedral  in  Cinoin-  bishop.  He  was  invested  with  the  pallinm 
nati.  He  tilled  this  place  for  ten  years,  when  Jnne  17,  1876.  Bishop  Wood  was  a  firm  he- 
he  became  pastor  of^  St.  Patrick's  Ohmxjh  in  Hever  in  the  doctriae  of  bfaliibility. 
the  same  city-  While  discharging  his  dutjes  as  W(S1J>>S  FAUS.  laMterdaB.— The  Interna- 
paslor  be  was  appointed  Coadjutor- Bishop  of  tional  Colonial  and  General  Exportation  Ex- 
Philodelphia,  with  the  right  of  snccession.  He  po«tion  was  opened  in  Amsteraam,  Holland, 
was  consecrated  bishop  April  36,  1857.    The  May  1, 1B88,  and  closed  on  October  Slst.    It 
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was  organized  bj  a  syndicate  of  Belgian  and  mens  of  the  artists  of  those  countries.  The 
Dutch  capitalists.  The  foundation  of  the  nn-  principal  stmctores  were  remarkably  hand- 
dertaking  was  a  complete  representation  of  the  some,  highly  ornamental,  and  arranged  to  dis- 
Dntcfa  East  India  colonies,  including  the  man-  play  the  exhibits  to  the  best  possible  adran- 
ners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  their  systems  of  tage.  Nothing  could  be  finer,  within  the  same 
agriculture,  transportation,  and  commerce,  do-  limits,  than  the  general  effect  of  the  display, 
niestic  arts,  mechanical  trades,  weapons  of  war,  nor  any  scene  more  picturesque  than  the 
types  of  the  people,  costumes,  and  general  prod-  grounds  and  the  buildings,  particularly  the  fa- 
ucts.  This  department  of  the  Exposition  was  ^ade  of  the  main  building,  constructed  after  an 
comprised  in  a  special  building,  with  minor  Oriental  pattern,  in  a  semicircular  form,  sup- 
structures.  The  entire  Exposition  occupied  ported  by  two  towers  resting,  respectivelj, 
twenty-five  acres,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  upon  the  backs  of  four  monster  elephants,  and 
Within  this  space  were  grouped  the  various  surmounted  by  figures  of  Indian  gods.  The 
buildings,  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  main  entrance  to  this  was  through  the  New  Royal 
building  were  arranged  the  manufactures  and  Museum,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  splendid 
products  of  the  different  countries  exhibiting,  articles  from  the  Kensington  Museum,  and 
Of  these  the  countries  exhibiting  the  most  fully  tho^e  brought  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
were  in  this  order — France,  Belgium,  Holland,  India,  gifts  made  to  him  by  the  native  n^ahs. 
Germany.  The  finest  exhibit,  and  said  to  be  An  important  and  most  interesting  special  ex- 
the  finest  ever  made  by  that  country,  was  by  hibit  was  that  of  diamond  cutting  and  polish- 
France.  The  poorest  was  from  the  United  log,  an  industry  for  which  Amsterdam  is  the 
States,  from  which  country  no  commissioners  most  famous  locality  in  the  world.  The  horti- 
were  sent,  the  display  made  being  by  agents  in  cultural  display  was  contained  in  a  separate 
Europe  of  American  manufactures,  and  com-  building,  but  was  of  minor  importance.  The 
prising  only  a  few  articles.  Machinery  Hdl  Press  Pavilion  was  an  elegant  structure,  con- 
mcluded  machinery  in  operation  from  France,  taining  all  necessary  acconmiodations  for  the 
Germany,  Belgiuin,  Holland,  the  United  States,  journalists  of  the  world  who  visited  the  £xpo- 
and  Great  Britain.  A  special  building,  form-  sition  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties, 
ing  an  annex  to  the  main  building,  contained  The  charge  for  admission  to  the  Exposition 
representations  of  numerous  small  industries  varied  on  afferent  days,  the  highest  being  a 
and  manufactures  in  operation,  and  here  were  florin,  or  forty  cents.  Arrangements  were  ef- 
disposed  the  greater  number  of  those  minor  fected  with  the  French  and  Belgian  railways, 
exhibits  which  are  usually  scattered  through-  by  which  parties  of  excursionists  came  from 
out  an  exhibition,  and  which  include  small  remote  parts  of  the  Continent  at  reduced 
wares  for  sale  and  strictly  for  exhibition  or  prices,  while  the  entire  system  of  Dutch  rail- 
competitive  purposes.  There  were  also  sepa-  .ways  offered  similar  facilities^  By  these  means 
rate  structures  devoted  to  special  exhibitors,  the  peasantry  and  farming  classes  were  able  to 
besides  a  pavilion  for  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  visit  Amsterdam  and  the  Exposition  at  a  mod- 
one  for  the  King  of  Holland,  the  Press  Pavil-  erate  expense^  and  the  grounds  and  buildings 
ion,  and  numerous  restaurants  representing  were  made  peculiarly  interesting  by  the  pres- 
Holland,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other  ence  of  the  Friesland  and  North  and  South 
countries.  The  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  HoUand  peasantry  in  their  peculiar  copturoes. 
out  in  flower-gardens ;  and  as  the  situation  The  entire  grounds  of  the  Exposition  were 
was  intersected  by  canals,  there  was  opportu-  granted  to  its  administration  by  the  city  offi- 
nity  for  a  novel  display  of  Chinese  junks,  Java-  cials  of  Amsterdam.  As  a  charge  for  space 
nese  and  other  East  Indian  boats  and  bridges,  was  made  to  exhibitors,  of  fifteen  florins  per 
displaying  the  designs  of  different  countries,  square  metre,  an  enormous  income  was  realized 
One  building  was  devoted  to  a  Javanese  band  from  this  source,  and  the  Exposition  was  thus 
or  orchestra,  the  Gatnelang^  comprising  thirty-  organized  on  a  profitable  basis  without  regard 
eight  native  performers  on  the  musical  instru-  to  the  sale  of  admissions.  The  articles  exhib- 
ments  of  Java,  a  most  novel  and  interesting  ited,  excepting  in  certain  specified  cases,  were 
attraction.  Of  the  entire  colonial  exhibit  it  all  offered  for  sale,  and  a  considerable  trafiic 
is  to  be  said  that  it  was  the  largest,  most  com-  was  conducted  in  the  smaller  objects.  The 
prehensive,  and  most  instructive  ever  made,  administration  and  general  supervision  were 
The  general  exhibition,  while  it  partook  of  the  exoeUent,  the  police  and  sanitary  arrangements 
characteristics  of  all  such  displays,  was  notable  entirely  satisfactory. 

in  having  fewer  insignificant  and  frivolous  ex-  An  important  feature  of  the  Exposition  was 
hibits  than  any  other.  In  point  of  size,  the  the  series  of  conferences  or  scientific  reunions 
Amsterdam  Exposition  will  rank  next  after  for  the  discussion  of  topics  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
that  of  Paris  in  1878.  The  fine-art  exhibits  ences,  hygiene,  political  economy,  international 
were  contained  in  a  special  building,  and  num-  jurisprudence,  etc.,  which  were  participated  in 
bered  as  many  as  2^000  paintings  of  HoUand,  by  some  of  the  leading  specialists  of  Europe. 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Medals  and  diplomas  were  awarded  by  a  care- 
Great  Britain.  This  display  was  not,  as  a  fully  chosen  list  of  juries  comprising  some  of 
whole,  first  rate  in  merit,  though  the  Dutch  the  leading  scientists  and  experts  of  the  differ- 
and  Belgian  works-  presented  the  best  speci-  ent  countries  exhibiting. 
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The  colonia]  exhibits  were  oolleoted  under  name  of  the  Foreign  Exhibition  Association, 
the  anspioes  of  the  Colonial  Department  of  the  by  the  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $26,000. 
Gk>vernroent,  by  experts  sent  to  the  East  In-  The  officers  of  the  association  were  as  follow : 
dies  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Kathani^  J.  Bradlee,  Prendent ;  0.  B.  Nor- 
Exposition  these  were  given  by  the  Govern-  ton,  Secretary;  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Treaa- 
ment  to  the  Museum  of  Leyden.  nrer.  Directors — Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  Fred- 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  English  Aus-  eric  W.  linooln,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  Lansing 
tralian  colonies  were  largely  represented  in  MiUis^  James  H.  Wilson,  Francis  A.  Walker, 
the  Exposition ;  Uruguay,  Chili,  and  Brazil  Henry  W.  Peabody,  William  A.  Hovey,  Hart- 
made  also  a  fur  display.  The  Dutch  colony  ley  Lord,  S.  D.  Sergeant,  J.  W.  Wolcott,  Na- 
of  Surinam  made  a  fine  exhibit,  including  types  than  Appleton,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Joseph  B. 
of  the  natives.  Egypt  was  fully  illustrated,  as  Thomas,  Jr.,  Edward  C.  Ellis,  Charles  D. 
were  also  Tunis  and  Morocco.  No  more  per-  Barry.  The  general  manager  was  C.  B.  Nor- 
fect  and  comprehensive  display  was  ever  made  ton,  secretary.  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
in  any  exhibition  by  any  country,  in  proportion  foreign  countries  to  obtain  exhibits,  which 
to'  its  size  and  capacity,  than  was  made  by  were  obtained  from  Algeria,  Australasia,  Aus- 
HoUand  at  the  Amsterdam  Exposition.  This  tria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  China, 
portion  of  the  collection  was  a  matter  of  sur-  Colombia,  Corea,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Eng- 
pri9e  to  visitors,  on  account  of  its  extent,  and  land,  Fiji  islands,  France,  Germany,  Guate- 
tiie  general  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  ex-  mala,  Hawaiian  islands,  Holland,  India,  Ire- 
bibits.  In  the  articles  of  manufacture  special  land,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Norway, 
to  Holland,  the  display  was  complete;  in  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  San  Salvador,  Scot- 
Schiedam  gin,  candles.  Delft  china  ware,  Delft-  land,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
Smyrna  carpets,  and  pipes,  this  country  has  key,  and  Venezuela.  The  exhibition  was  held 
made  a  world-wide  reputation.  Such  was  also  in  the  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  Belgian  exhibits  of  Mechanics'  A^ciation,  on  Huntington  Ave- 
laoes,  carved-oak  furniture,  glass,  metal-work,  nue,  in  the  reclaimed  district,  an  irregular 
and  carpets.  brick  structure,  three  stories  in  height,  built 
At  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  as  was  the  for  exhibition  purposes;  the  second  and  third 
case  in  that  of  Paris  in  1878,  a  monster  lottery  stories  formed  galleries  around  the  two  main 
of  exhibits  was  organized  under  Government  halls  into  which  it  was  divided,  with  side-rooms 
permission,  the  prizes  being  articles  purchased  for  offices,  restaurant,  picture-gallery,  etc. 
from  the  exhibitors  of  the  different  countries.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  handsomely 
The  official  report  of  the  Amsterdam  Expo<i-  decorated  with  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  tro- 
tion  not  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  this  phies  of  flags,  and  other  ornamentation.  It 
writing,  its  statistics  are  not  accessible.  In  a  was  lighted  by  electric  light  and  heated  by 
generid  way,  it  is  believed  to  have  been,  flnan-  steam,  this  exhibition  being  the  first  of  its  kind 
cially,  more  successful  than  any  previous  un-  ever  held  in  winter.  On  the  main  fioors  spe- 
dertaking  of  the  kind.  The  President  of  the  oial  buildiugs  were  erected  by  exhibitors ;  in 
Exposition  was  Herr  D.  Cordes,  and  the  Com-  the  center  of  Washington  Hall  (so  called)  was 
missioner-General,  M.  E.  Agostini.  a  music  pavilion,  where  an  orchestra  performed 
Barton  (Mass.)  Fweigi  ExhlUttoi.— This  exhibi-  at  stated  times,  music  being  also  supplied  by 
tion  differed  firom  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  great  organ  at  one  end  of  the  same  hall, 
the  United  States,  in  being  devoted  exclusively  Of  the  foreign  countries  represented,  the 
to  products  and  manufactures  of  foreign  conn-  following  sent  commissioners  naving  charge 
tries.  It  was  organized  in  1882,  under  the  gen-  of  their  exhibits :  Japan,  Guatemala,  Persia, 
eral  laws  of  Massachusetts,  by  charter  granted  France.  Hawaii,  Austria,  San  Salvador,  Den- 
for  "  the  general  improvement  of  the  manufact-  mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  number  of 
nring  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  United  separate  exhibits  was,  in  round  numbers,  6,000, 
States,  by  means  of  holding  worthy  and  ade-  of  which  the  largest  display  was  from  Japan, 
quate  exhibitions  of  foreign  manufactures,  ar-  in  china-ware,  bronzes,  ivory-carvings,  and  em- 
tistic  and  natural  productions;  the  improve-  broideries. 

ment  of  educationiu  facilities  afforded  to  arti-  The  Foreign  Exhibition  opened  on  Septem- 
sans ;  the  providing  of  foreign  libraries  of  ref-  ber  8d,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including 
erence,  for  use  at  such  exhibitions ;  the  pro-  an  oration  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  and  dosed 
Tiding  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  subjects  on  Jan.  12, 1884.  The  charge  for  admission 
of  industry,  science,  and  art ;  and  the  provid-  to  the  exhibition  was  fifty  cents,  and  there  was 
ing  of  all  other  proper  means  by  which  these  no  charge  for  space  to  exhibitors.  Medals  and 
objects  can  be  accomplisiied."  By  an  act  of  diplomas  were  awarded.  Financially,  the  ex- 
Congress,  approved  June  28,  18S2,  all  goods  hlbition  was  not  successful,  there  being  a  defi- 
intended  for  this  exhibition  were  admitted  free  cit  of  about  the  amount  of  the  original  issue 
of  duty  while  on  exhibition,  the  building  being  of  stock,  which  was  made  up  by  subscription 
made  a  bonded  warehouse  for  this  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders, 
and  the  goods  permitted  to  be  sold  at  the  close  WTOHHIG.  Tsrrittrlal  6«feruNBt~The  Ter- 
upon  payment  of  duty.  ritorial  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 
The  exhibition  was   organized    under  the  Governor,  William  H^fr;  Secretary,  Elliot  S. 
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N.  Morgan ;  Treasarer,  F.  G.  Warren ;  Audit-  men  have  been  taming  their  attention  to  horse- 

or,  Jesse  Knight ;   Superintendent  of  Public  raifiing.    The  business  can  be  conducted  here 

Instruction,  John  Slaughter.    Supreme  Court :  cheaply,  horses  being  allowed  to  graze  all  the 

Chief -Justice,  James  B.  Sener;  Associate  Jus-  year  round.    The  number  of  horses  assessed 

tioes,  J.  B.  Blair  and  S.  C.  Parks.  in  1888  was  26,868. 

BcseiNM  aid  fimnl  CeadltlMk— The  area  of       Mtwrihiaeti  fiUttatfo.— In  the  following  table 

Wyoming  is  nearly  100,000  square  miles.    Its  the  first  column  of  figures  represents  the  popu- 

population  is  about  85,000,  more  than  half  of  lation  of  Wyoming' as  ascertained  by  the  census 

whom  are  in  the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Union  of  1 880.    The  second  is  the  population  of  1 682, 

Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches.  as  estimated  on  a  comparison  of  the  vote  cast 

The  mean  elevation  is  6,400  feet  above  the  at  every  election  precinct  in  1880  and  1882: 

sea-level.    The  Rocky  mountains  traverse  the  

territory  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  IBSO.  isas* 

in  irrcBular  ranges.    The  air  is  pure,  light,  and  —^Temtoij %i^  27,soo 

dry.     The  average  ramfall  is  not  one  fourth  —  ==^r= 

that  in  the  Mississippi  river  basin ;  irrigation  AHMny  oonnty 4,086  moo 

is  therefore  depended  upon  for  the  raising  of  cJSSk^oSSSty^ ^m  ^m 

crops.    The  winters  are  open ;  there  are  but  i^ramieooantj. '.'.!!'.'.!! '.'.!!         s,400  6,soo 

few  snow-storms,  and  the  strong  winds  which  Jobnion  county. «t  i.jjo 

form  a  feature  of  the  climate  usuaUy  dear  away  uKSS'SSity^f ;;::::::::         ^  l^ 

the  fallen  snow  in  a  few  days. 


The  precious  and  superior  metals  are  found        The  number  of  schools  in  1888  was  75 ;  pu- 

widely  distributed  over  Wyoming.    The  mines  pils  enroUed,  8,871.    The  assessed  value  of 

are,  however,  not  far  developed.  property  the  same  year  was  $21,566,998.50. 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  territory  is  cov-        At  the  close  of  business  on  Dec.  81,  1883, 

ered  with  timber.  on  a  levy  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  the  balance 

Cheyenne,  the  capital,  has  a  population  that  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  was  $49,782.68. 
is  estimated  at  between  5,000  and  6,000.    The       In  1882  Morton  E.  Post,  Democrat,  was 

stockmen  of  the  territory  make  it  their  head-  elected  delegate  to  Congress  by  a  vote  of  6,813 

quarters,  and  many  of  them  have  built  hand-  against  4,70i2  for  his  Republican  opponent, 
some  residences  in  the  city.  ladlaas. — Although  there  have  been  no  hos- 

Laramie  City  is  the  county  town  of  Albany  tilities  with  Indians  for  several  years  in  Wy- 
county,  and  the  center  of  trade  for  the  Lara-  oroing,  the  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
mie  plains.  Its  population  is  about  4,000.  The  territory  have  been  annoyed  by  bands  of  reser- 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  operates  large  rolling-  vation  Indians  roaming  at  large  over  the  pub- 
mills  in  Laramie,  and  is  now  building  works  lie  lands,  professedly  on  hunting  expeditions, 
for  the  preparation  of  soda  for  the  market  The  stockmen  of  northern  and  northeastern 

Catde. — In  round  numbers,  the  statistics  of  Wyoming  have  Indian  reservations  on  three 

Wyoming^s  cattle  business  for  1888  may  be  put  sides  of  their  grazing  country,    lliey  assert 

down  thus :  Stock,  800,000  head ;  value,  $80,-  that  the  Indians  live  for  protracted  seasons  in 

000,000;  shipments,  200,000  head;  value,  $9,-  localities  where  there  is  htde  or  no  game,  and 

000,000  to  $10,000,000.  that  the  losses  to  herd-owners,  through  having 

Skeqi* — It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  number  of  their  cattle  killed  by  them  for  food,  are  increas- 

sheep  now  in  Wyoming  at  upward  of  750,000.  ing  every  year,  and  are  now  so  great  that  or- 

Kext  to  the  cattle  business  ranks  sheep  hua-  ganized  bodies  of  stockmen  will  take  stringent 

bandry.    Very  little  loss  is  sustained  on  ac-  measures  to  check  the  evil  if  no  action  is  tidcen 

count  of  disease.    The  dryness  of  the  soil  not  with  that  end  in  view  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
only  prevents  foot-rot,  but  sheep  affected  with 
it  when  brought  here  are  readily  cured.  ZUUJIiAID*    See  Caps  Colokt  akd  South 

flanot — Of  late  years  many  Wyoming  ranch-  Afbioa. 
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in  \Liss.  J  iii,  574 ;  wheat  weigh- 
ing and  inspection  ^  iy,  628 ;  fa- 
cilities in  N.  C,  iv,  690;  de- 
dine  of,  in  England,  yii,  1 ;  ex- 
periment station,  vii,  511. 


Ahmed  VefVk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii, 
11. 

Aigan,  J.,  obit,  iii^  631. 

Aiken,  F.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Ainsworth,  W.  ii.,  obit,  yii,  644. 

Air-thermometer,  yii^  92. 

Aird,  Thoe.,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Aitken,  John,  on  fo^,  v,  275. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v^  587. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  id,  648. 

Akkas,  the,  yi,  4. 

Alfthftina^  in  every  volume ;  Depart- 
ment of  A^culture,  viu,  2; 
tax  law,  yiii,  2 ;  Treasurer  ab- 
sconded, viil,  8. 

^ifaira^  Iv,  24 ;  map,  iv,  25 ;  peo- 
ple, y,  801 ;  need  of  govern- 
ment, y,  648 ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ; 
fiir-seal  industry,  vii,  6 ;  vol- 
canoes, viii,  287. 

Albanian  Lieague^  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory ,  v,  687,  688 ; 
yi,  842;  opposition  to  Monte- 
negro, V,  542 ;  viii,  549 ;  map  of 
AiDania,  i,  751. 

Albany,  Capitol  at,  iv,  671;  vl, 
658 ;  vU,  614 ;  viii,  570,  575. 

Albei^r.  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Alben,  E.,  obit^  iii,  649. 

Albert,  J.  S.,  obit,  v.  588. 

Albert,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Albert  Lake,  circumnavigated,  1, 
881 ;  Stanley's  journey,  1,  888. 

Alberta,  Territor^r  of,  viii,  ol. 

Alberts,  explorations  by,  i,  829. 

Albrecht,  W.,£.,  sketch,  i,  18. 

Albuf(6ra,  Due  de,  obit,  ii,  691. 

Albuminoids,  in  ^in,  v,  92. 

Alcohol,  test  for,  i,  97 :  estimation 
of,  m  a  mixture,  ii,  92 ;  freez- 
ing-point of  mixtures,  vi,  100 ; 
statistics^  iv,  24. 

Alden,  Admiral  J.,  sketch,  ii,  18. 

Alencar,  J.  M.  de,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Aleko  Pasha,  sketch,  iv,  26. 

Alexander  I,  of  Bulgaria,  sketch, 
iv,  26 ;  strife  with  Bussia,  viii, 
74. 

Alexander  II,  of  Russia^  sketches, 
ii,  18 ;  vi,  10 ;  assassination,  vi^ 
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796,  796 ;  trial  of  aasasrins,  vi, 
796. 

AlezAnder  III,  of  Hussia,  accession, 
vi,  798 ;  i>ortr&it,  v.  661 ;  cor- 
onation, viii,  704,  706. 

Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Euaaio, 
obit.,  ii,  591. 

Alexander,  JB.  S.,  obit.,  iii,  631. 

Alexander,  £.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  9. 

Alexander,  H.,  Jr.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alexandria,  Anglo-French  squad- 
ron at,  vii,  242 ;  riots  in,  244 ; 
bombardment  of,  244 ;  British 
fleet  at,  vii,  668;  indemnity 
oommission,  viii,  297 ;  trials  on 
chaiige  of  burning,  298. 

Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  portrait, 
viii,  786. 

Algeria,  i,  9, 19 ;  map,  i^  19 ;  French 
Government  in.  ii,  14:  shotts 
of,  iii,  726 ;  revolt,  iv^  27 ;  gov- 
ernment, v,  286;  mcurnons 
ttom  Tunis,  vi,  811 ;  expro- 
priation of  lands,  viii,  858. 

Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Pannstadt,  sketch,  Ui,  11. 

Alima  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 

Alimentary  canal,  viu,  750. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  251. 

Alkali  Desert,  the,  iv,  840. 

Alkaloid,  new  volatile,  iv,  187 ; 
vegetable,  v,  89 ;  of  piturie,  vi, 
98 

AUard',  Gen.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Allen,  A.  II.,  experiments,  vi,  94. 

Allen,  G.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Allen,  Wm.,  sketch,  iv,  27. 

Allen,  W.  A.,  obit,  vii,  685. 

AUen,  W.  F,,  obit.,  U,  592. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alliance  expedition,  vi,  828,  824. 

Alliance  electrical  macdiine^iii,  275. 

Alloys,  determinatian  of,  iv,  502; 
new,  viii,  524. 

Alluard,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 

Almshouse,  Tewksbury,  viii,  517. 

Alphonso,  King,  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate, V,  678:  insult  to,  in 
France,  viii,  897. 

Alps,  Tunnels  of  the,  vii,  11. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  map,  i.  845 ;  pow- 
ers of  Parliament,  ii,  849 ;  final 
regulation  of  government,  iv, 
4jS ;  incident,  v,  208 ;  govern- 
ment of,  vii,  859;  limguage 
question,  viii.  897. 

Alsina.  Adoub,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Altitudes,  highest  mountain,  pass, 
and  inhabited  place,  vi,  882. 

Alummum,  wear  of,  ii,  500 ;  atom- 
ic weight,  vi,  98;  production 
of,  vii,  581 ;  manulacture  of, 
viii,  524. 

Alvensleben,  Gen.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Alzog,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

AmaLe  Aug[ustaj  ex-Queen  of  Sax- 
ony, obit,  ii,  592. 

Amat,  Thaddeus,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Amat  di  San  Filippo  e  Surso,  Car- 
dinal, sketch,  iii,  11. 

Amazon,  survey  of  the,  iii,  865, 589 ; 
explorationa  near,  iii,  865. 

Amberlcy,  Viscount,  obit,  i.  627. 

AmbroB,  A.  W.,  sketch,  i^  21. 

America,  i,  22;  ii,  15;  iii,  12;  iv, 
28;  V,  15. 

Amerman,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  611. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  impeachment,  i, 
661.. 


Ames,  £.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  29. 

Ames,  J.^  Jr.,  obit.,  iii,  631. 

Ames,  Ohver,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Amidon,  experiments,  viu,  99. 

Aminof,  Baron,  explorations  by,  iii, 
859. 

Ammonia,  in  saliva^  vi,  100 ;  in  po- 
table waters,  vii,  91. 

Amnesty,  bill  in  Congress,  i,  182- 
198;  to  Cubans,  ii,  700;  in 
France,  iv,  889 ;  v,  284 ;  return 
of  exiles,  v,  285;  for  press 
offenses,  ill,  848,  844. 

Amr-el-Mokasef,  revolt,  viii,  299. 

Amsterdam  fair,  viii,  824. 

Amusements,  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly on,  v,  680. 

Analytic  chemistry,  viii,  117. 

Anam.    See  Tonquin. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  explorations  by, 
iv,404. 

Anderson,  Larz,  obit^  iii,  681. 

Anderson,  Louise,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Anderson,  B.  H.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Anderson  ville,  prison  at,  i,  184-192. 

Andes,  the,  explorations  in,  vi,  88U ; 
new  pass  over,  viiij  128,  884. 

Andlaw,  T.  X.  von,  obit.^  i,  627. 

Andral,  Gabriel,  sketch,  i,  22 ;  in- 
vestigations by,  viii,  60. 

Andrassy,  Count,  policy  of,  i,  887, 
888,  710.  760 ;  ii,  55,  57,  881 ; 
iii,  48,  44  ^  reei^ation  of,  iv, 
67 ;  and  Bismar^.  iv,  67. 

Andrassy,  Countess,  ooitj  i,  628. 

Andrews,  invention  b^,  vi,  258. 

Angelin,  r^.  P.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Angelis,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Anglican  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume. 

Anglican  ritualistic  controversy,  vi, 
15 ;  viii,  6. 

Aniline  salts^  new,  iv,  182. 

Animal  chemistzy ,  vii.  94 ;  viii,  119. 

Animal  plants  and  plant-animals, 
iv,  86. 

Animals,  societies  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to^  iv,  601. 

Annexations,  mtervention  in  coses 
of,  vii,  626. 

Anson,  A.  II.  A.,  obit,  ii.  592. 

Ansted,  D.  T.,  obit.,  v^  597. 

Anthon,  G.  C,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Anthony,  AUard,  ii,  575. 

Anthony,  James,  obit,  i,  611. 

Anthony,  J.  G.,  obit,  ii,  675. 

Anthropology,  vi,  19. 

Anti-ferment,  an,  ii.  97. 

Anti-Mason  par^,  tlie,  v,  697. 

Anti-Monopoly  League,  vi,  652. 

Antimony-mines  in  Mexico,  v,  18. 

Antinori  expedition,  iii,  862. 

Antiquity  of  man.  See  Anthropol- 
ogy, vi,  19. 

Antiseptics,  ^ii,  96,  815 ;  viii,  116, 
747. 

Antonelli,  Cardinal,  sketch,  i,  27. 

Antonelli,  Count,  explorations  by, 
viii,  886. 

Antonucchi,  A.  B.,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Antwerp  harbor,  improvement  of, 
iv,  845  :  vU,  280. 

Apfaltem,  Iwan,  obit.,  i.  628. 

Appleton,  Geo.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  16. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  sketch,  vi,  20. 

Appon^i,  B.,  Count,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Apportionment  of  Bepresentatives, 
bill  in  Con^rress,  vi,  184 ;  vii, 
142;  in  New  York,  iv,  671. 
See  also  Bedistricting. 


Apuzzo,  F.,  obit,  v.  597. 

Aquilonda,  Lake,  v,  295. 

Aquinas.  Leo  XIII  on,  iv,  778. 

Arabi  Aomed  Pasha  (Arabi  Bev\ 
vi,  286;  vii,  241;  aketch  aiid 
portrait,  vii,  21. 

Arabic  Lexicon.    See  Lane,  i,  442. 

Araucania,  Chilian  possesfuon  of, 
vii,  99. 

Arbitration,  obligation  of  mer- 
chants to  abide  by.  after  agree- 
ment, vi,  21 ;  of  United  States 
on  disputed  boundaries,  vi.  777, 
778 ;  of  claims  between  Unitea 
States  and  Mexico,  viii.  469. 

Arbuthnot,  W.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Archaeology,  i,  28 :  vi,  21. 

ArohibaicL  Sir  T.  D..  obit,  i,  628. 

Arconati-Visoonti,  obit,  i,  628. 

Arctic  exploration,  in  every  volume, 
under  Geographical  Progress ; 
map  of  Arctic  North  America, 
i,  825 ;  islands  discovered^  iii, 
854;  vii^  881,  884;  drcumpo- 
lar  stations,  viii,  882.  See 
Greely  Expedition,  viii,  480. 

Ardmillan,  Lord,  obit,  i,  628. 

Area  of  United  States  oy  census  of 
1880,  vi,  850. 

Ar&k  Mountains,  iv,  408. 

Aigentine  Bepublife,  in  every  vol- 
ume; maps,  i,  87;  vij^  26; 
American  products  in,  vui,  14. 

Ar^ll,  Duke  of,  sketch,  v,  28. 

Arizona,  i,  88 ;  viii,  16. 

Arkansas,  in  every  volume;  pro- 
nunciation of  tne  name,  v,  24. 

Arlbeii^  Tunnel,  viii,  810. 

Armenia,  misgovcmment  of,  v, 
887;  scheme  for  government, 
V.  689 ;  question  of,  vii,  808 ; 
viii,  778 ;  map,  iii,  789. 

Armenian  churches,  the,  viii,  158. 

Annies,  discipline  bill  in  Great 
Britain,  iv,  452;  reoisaniza- 
tion  in  Denmartc,  iv,  818 ;  new 
laws  in  France,ii,  801 ;  v,  278 ; 
strength  of,  in  France,  iii,  848 ; 
bill  in  Germany,  v,  817 ;  new 
.  law  in  Ketherlauds,  vi,  627; 
the  Persian,  vi,  788 ;  reoigan- 
ization  of  the  Spanish,  vii,  750 ; 
the  Swiss,  vi,  829. 

AiminiuB,  statue  of.  See  Bandel, 
i,61. 

Armitage,  Sir  £.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Armstrong  gun,  the,  vii,  581. 

Army  of  the  United  States,  in  every 
volume  but  viii;  reoiganiz** 
tion  of,  iii,  80;  appropriation 
bUls,  iU,  186, 196-218, 802 ;  iv, 
226,  284.  251-274;  veto.  265, 
272;  V,  167-172^  use  ot,  as  a 
poue  eomiiaiut^  iii,  80, 196-218 ; 
retirement  of  officers,  vii,  149. 

Amaud.  F.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Amdt,  H.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Amdts  von  Amesberg,  K.  L.,  obit, 
iii,  649. 

Amim,  Count  Harry  von,  trial  of, 
i.  848;  sketchy  vi,  86. 

Arnold,  Aaron,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Arnold,  T.  J^,  obit,  li,  592. 

Arrivabene^  Count,  obit.,  vi,  690. 

Arrom,  CeciUa  de.  See  Caballcro, 
1,82. 

Arsenic,  solvent  for,  1, 98 ;  teats  for, 
i,  100 ;  vi,  95 :  in  the  body,  i, 
101 ;  V,  92 ;  viii,  119 ;  separa- 
tion trom  antimony,  iii,  90; 
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from  copper,  Tiii,  118 ;  as  ool- 
oring-matter,  iv,  8,  4 ;  in  wall- 
paper, vi,  99 ;  poiBoning  by,  v, 
91;  vi.  751;  poifloning  from 
bismutn.  vii,  90. 

Artesian  wells,  ii,  280 ;  deepest  in 
the  world,  ii,  281 ;  in  Georgia, 
vii,  848:  patents,  viii,  446. 

Arthur,  C.  A.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vi,  86;  inaugural  and  procla- 
mation, vi,  847.  Messages, 
see  Congress  and  PnbUo  iJoo- 
uments. 

Asoherson,  explorations,  i,  881. 

Ashantee,  King  of,  war  declared 
by,  vi,  4. 

Ashcroft,  J.  H.,  explorations  by, 
V,  290. 

Ashtabula  disaster,  report,  ii,  617. 

Asia,  in  first  five  volumes;  Cen- 
tral, explorations  in.  i,  828 ;  ii, 
825;  ui,  859.  860;  iv,  899;  v, 
289;  vii,  885;  new  route  to, 
viii.  885 ;  routes  to  Central,  and 
traae  with,  viii,  707. 

Aria  Minor,  reforms  proposed  for, 
v  689 

Aspinwall,  T.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Assab,  taken  oy  Italy,  v,  9. 

Assassinations^  political,  and  at- 
tempts at,  m  Abyssinia,  v.  69 ; 
in  Austria,  vii^  o4 ;  in  Colom- 
bia, iv,  149;  m  England,  vii, 

,  869 ;  in  Germany,  hi.  881 ;  in 
India,  iv,  494 ;  in  Ireland,  vii, 
868 ;  viu,  414 ;  in  Italy,  iii,  458 ; 
in  Japan,  iii,  462 :  in  rern,  iii, 
687;  in  Russia,  Ui,  744,  745; 
iv,  682-684,  776;  v,  662,  668, 
665 ;  vi,  12, 796, 799 ;  in  Spain, 
iii,  774 ;  iv,  822 ;  v,  678 :  faiTur- 
key,  V,  690 ;  in  United  States, 
ui,  501,  602. 

Assing,  L.,  obit.,  v,  597. 

Assiniboia,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Keseardh- 
es.  recent,  vu,  262. 

Asteroids  discovered.  See  Planets. 
Minor,  under  Astronomical 
Phenomena,  in  every  volume. 

Astringents,  strength  of,  i^  95. 

Astronomical  Journals,  vii,  41. 

Astronomical  Phenomena  and 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Astronomical  Prizes.  See  under 
Astronomical  Phenomena,  etc, 
in  every  volume. 

Asylum,  right  of,  in  Swltserland, 
vij  829 ;  violation  of,  in  Spain, 
vii,  751. 

Atcheen,  revolt  In,  i^  584 ;  11,  541 ; 
iU,  597;  iv,  657;  v,  556;  vi, 
625;  vii,  590. 

Athabasca,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Atheists,  admission  of,  to  Parlia- 
ment, V,  884.    See  also  Oaths. 

Athens,  map  of,  and  ports,  i,  867 ; 
of  ancient,  i,  868. 

Atkinson,  £.,  sufl^gestion  of,  for 
cotton  exhibition,  vi,  260. 

Atlanta,  exposition  at,  see  Expo- 
sition, vi,  260;  to  be  State 
capital,  iii,  870. 

Atlas  Mts.,  the,  vi,  827. 

Atomic  Theory,  vi,  40;  address  on 
the  (m>wth  of,  vi,  91. 

Atomic  Weights,  V,  86 ;  vi,92;  vii, 
89;  viiCm.  '»*''' 

Attorney-General  of  Indiana,  in  ve»- 
tigation  as  to  fees  of,  iv,  499. 


Atwater,  L.  II.,  obit,  viii,  586. 
Atwater,  W.  0.,  investigations  by, 

vi,  671. 
Aubin,  experiments  by,  viii,  120. 
Auohietta,  residence  of,  in  Central 

Africa,  iv,  405. 
Audebert,  explorations,  viii,  887. 
Audenried,  J;  C,  obit.,  v,  588. 
Audiphone,  the.  iv,  54. 
Aueroach,  B.,  ooit.,  vii.  644. 
Auersperff,  Count,  sketcn,  i,  51.  59. 
Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Gen.,  obit., 

ii,  592. 
Aurora  Borealis,  dts|»lays  of,  vii, 

84 :  studies  of,  viii,  28 ;  an  ar- 
tificial, viii,  888. 
Aurora  Bing,  the,  882. 
Austin,  new  Capitol  at,  vii,  794. 
Audtralasia,  explorations  in,  i,  829. 
Australasian  Colonies,  movement 

to  consolidate,  viii,  80 ;  postal 

union,  ibid. ;  defensesj  ibid. ; 

annexation  schemes,  viii,  81. 
Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  every 

volume. 
Austrian  Electoral  System,  vii,  46. 
Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 

V,  884. 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,    in 

every  volume. 
Autran,  Jos.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 
Auzoux,  T.  L.  J.,  obit.,  v,  698. 
Avalanche  in  Switierland,  vi,  880. 
Avery,  D.  D.,  obit.,  iv,  692. 
Awdry.  Sir  J.  W.,  obit.,  Ui,  649. 
Ayer,  J.  C,  obit.,  iii,  681. 
Ayoob  Khan,  v,  4 ;  vi,  2 ;  defeat 

and  flighty  vi,  4. 
Ayrton.  electric  railway,  viii,  678. 
Aztec  Calendar,  the,  viii,  586. 

Babcock,  G.  B.^  obit.,  i,  612. 
Babinet,  invention  by,  v,  51. 
Bache,  H.  W.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Back,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  iii.  46. 
Bacon,  Geo.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Bacon ^  Leonard,  sketch,  vi,  51. 
Bacteria,  vi,  669 ;  relations  of,  witii 

variouBjnses,  vi,  98.    See  also 

Germ  Theory  and  Tuberoolo- 

sis,  vii,  798. 
Badger,  George,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Baer.  K.  E.  von,  sketch,  i,  60, 822. 
Bagehot,  Walter,  oUt,  ii,  592. 
Bagley,  G.  B.,  obit^  i,  612. 
Bagley,  Jas.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bagley,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  52. 
Bagration  -  Mottchranaky,  Prince, 

obit,  i,  628. 
Bahadoor,  Sir  J.,  obit,  ii,  592. 
Bahtiares,  revolt  of,  vii,  681. 
Bailey,  G.  A.,  obit,  i,  675. 
Bailey,  Theodorus,  sketch,  i,  69. 
Bain.  Alex.,  obit,  ii,  592. 
Baira,  Mattnew,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Baiter,  J.  G.,  obit,  ii,  598. 
BakerJ  Rev.  G.,  obit,  ii,  575. 
Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  oMt,  ii,  598. 
Baker  Pasha.  See  Egypt,  viii,  29&> 

802. 
Baker,  N.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Baker,  Thos.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Baker,  W.  M.,  obit,  viu,  686. 
Baking-powders,  alum  in,  iii,  85. 
Bakumn.  Michael,  sketch,  i,  60. 
BaUrd,  A.  J.,  sketch.  1,  61. 
Balch,  Thos.,  obit,  it,  575. 
Baldasseroni,  G.,  sketch,  i.  61. 
Baldwinj^udflre  C,  obit.,  1,  612. 
Ball,  I.  W.,  obit.,  v,  588. 


Ballantine,  J.,  obit,  u^  598. 
Ballay,  Dr.,   explorations  by,  ii, 

888,884;  iv,  401. 
Ballot,  law  to  prescribe  form  for, 

iv,  17, 18. 
Ballon,  G.  C,  obit,  i,  612. 
Balmam,  invention  by,  v,  98. 
Baltic  provinces,   government 

change  in.  i,  71. 
Baltunore  anmversar}^,  v,  494. 
Bamangwato,  description,  iv,  408. 
Bananas,  culture  of,  viii,  588. 
Bandel,  J.  E.  von,  sketcn,  1,  61. 
Bandon,  Earl  of,  otnt,  ii,  698. 
Banfls,  G.  S.,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Bankruptcy  bill  in  Parliament,  viii, 

410. 
Banks,  decision  on  national,  i,  506 ; 


Glasgow,  iv,  175 ;  savings,  in 
B.  I.,  iv,  769 ;  fees  of  receivers 
in  Conn.,  v,  195 ;  sale  and  taxa- 
tion of  shares  of  national,  vi, 
52;  U.  S.,  vi.  126;  vii.  892; 
taxation  of,  in  i)el.,vi^  205;  in 
Argentine  Kepnblic,  vii,  25, 26 ; 
of  States^  vii,  892  \  of  Canada, 
viii,  84 ;  m  Colombia,  viii,  189 ; 
statistics  of  1888.  viii,  882. 

Baptists,  in  every  volume. 

Baraguay  d'HUUers,  sketch,  iii,  68. 

BarlMdoes,  riots  in,  i,  866. 

Barbed-wire  fence,  vi,  266. 

Barbour,  J.  M.,  obit.,  vi,  678. 

Barau  F.,  obit,  viu,  697. 

Barcelona,  riots  in,  vii,  752. 

Bard,  S.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

BardottX,  Ag^nor,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Bardslev,  S&  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Barff,  ftof.,  discovery  by,  vii,  816  • 
invention  by.  vii,  588. 

Baiver,  Father,  ooit,  ii,  576. 

Barui,  Antonio,  sketch,  ij  68. 

Barilochi  Pass,  Andes,  vui,  886. 

Barker,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Barker,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii, 
84. 

Barksdale,  H.,  obit,  vi,  678. 

Barlow.  S.  B^  obit,  i,  612. 

Barnard,  E.  £.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 
89;  vii,  88. 

Barnard,  J.  G.,  sketchy  vii,  66. 

Barnes,  J.  K.,  obit/,  viii,  686. 

Bami,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Barometers,  water-,  v,  51. 

Barrett,  Bev.  M.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Barrett,  Com.,  obit,  v^  688. 

Barri^re,  Th^odore^  obit,  ii,  698. 

Barrot,  F.j  obit,  viii,  597. 

Barrow,  Sir  G.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Barry,  £.  M.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Barry,  G.  B.,  olnt,  1,  612. 

Barry,  W.  F.,  sketch,  iv.  78. 

Barth,  Baron,  death  of,  ii,  880. 

Barth,  J.  B.  P.,  obit,  li,  698. 

BarUett,  F.  W.,  invention  by,  i,  91. 

Bartlett,  J.  H.,  discovery,  v,  288. 

Bartlett,  W.  Fy  obit,  i,  612. 

Bartiey,  Mrs.  Judge,  obit,  i,  612. 

Barton,Clara,  vii,  718. 

Bary,  £.  von,  death  of,  ii,  829. 

Base,  a  new,  iv.  184. 

Bashford,  C,  obit,  iii^  682. 

Basque  provinces,  dissatisfaction 
in,  i,  780. 

Baasamas.  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Bastian,  I>r.,  on  the  germ  theory, 
iii,  890. 
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Bastide,  J.,  obit.,  iv^  698. 
Bastile,  the,  celebration  of  removal 

of,  V,  286. 
Basutoe,  the^  v,  80 ;  law  to  disarm, 

Vj  81 ;  VI,  85 ;  revolt  of,  v,  81 : 

VI,  86;   vii,  84;    history  and 

separation  liom  Cape  Colony, 

viu,  89. 
Baths  and  bathing  among  various 

nations,  v,  354 :  bath-rooms,  v, 

862. 
Bathuret,  Earl,  obit,  iu,  649. 
Battenberg,  Prince,  vii.  78. 
Battle,  WT  H.,  sketch,  iv,  74. 
Baudot,  Paul,  obit.,  ii,  598. 
Baudissin,  W.  H.  F.  K.,  obit,  ill, 

649. 
Baudot,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 
Bauer,  Caroline,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Bauer,  Clara,  sketch,  i^  68. 
Baumstark,  A.,  obit,  ij,  628. 
Baxendell,  J.,  oiscovenes  by,  v,  85, 

86 
Baxter!  S.,  obit,  ill,  682. 
Bayara,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  52. 
Bayer,  Prof.,  discovery  by.  vi^  428. 
Bayer,  H.  J.  P.  von.  sketcn,  i,  69. 
Bayley,  J.  B.,  sketcn,  ii,  66. 
Beach,  £.  J.,  obit,  iij,  575. 
Beaconsfleld.    Bee  DisraelL 
Beamer  and  Clarke,  experiments 

by,  iv,  182. 
Beard,  O.  M.,  obit,  viii,  586. 
Beaton,  Butlu  obit,  ii,  675. 
Beatrice  Gulf,   an  arm  of  Albert 

Lake,  iii,  862. 
Beaubien,  J.  C,  obit,  ii.  698. 
Beaumont's  air-engine,  VI,  518;  per- 
forator, vii,  281 ;  viu,  81. 
Beaunis,  experiments  by,  viii,  685. 
Beauregard,  A.  T.,  obit,  vi.  679. 
Beaver,  J.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  677. 
Beccari,  0.,  explorations  of,  i,  880 ; 

iv,  408. 
Bechamp,  investi^tions,  viii,  686. 
Bechterew,  experiments^  viii,  684. 
Bechuanaland,  war  in,  viii,  92.  See 

also  Cape  Colony. 
Beck,  J.  T.  von,  obit,  iii,  650. 
Becker,  K.  F.,  obit,  ii,  698. 
Beckmann,  J.  H..  ooit,  ui,  650. 
Beckwith,  T.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Becquerel,  A.  C,  sketch,  iii,  68, 

650. 
Bedford,  H.  M.,  obit,  v,  688. 
Beecher,  Catherine  £.,  sketch,  iii, 

58. 
Beeserite,  vi,  98. 
Beeknian,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  575. 
Beer,  vii.  66 ;  tax  on,  in  Qreat  Brit- 

am,  ibid. 
Beet-Sugar,  i,  94;   new  product 

from,  iv,  75 :  in  DeL,  iv,  811 ; 

in  Me.,  Iv,  578;  in  Md.,  iv, 

690. 
Behring  Strait,  current  vi,  825. 
Belcher,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  ii^  698. 
Belgian  Free  churches,  iii,  57. 
Belffium,  in  every  volume. 
Belknap,  W.  W.,  impeachment  of, 

i,  42,  208,  686. 
Boll,  Sir  G.,  obit,  U,  694. 
Bell,  A.  Graham,  inventions  and 

experiments  by,  i,  740 ;  vi,  289, 

257,  787. 
Bell,  G.  Lowthian,  invention  by,  i, 

522. 
Bell,  T.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Belli,  invention  by,  iii,  646. 
Belly,  L.  A.  A,  obit,  U,  694. 


Beloochlstan,  rebellion  in,  1, 78 ;  ii, 
69 ;  British  occupation  of  Quet- 
ta,  ii,  70. 

Belshaw,  J.,  invention,  viii,  466. 

Benedek,  L.  von,  obit,  vi,  690. 

Benedict,  £.  C,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  obit,  ii,  675. 

Benedict,  St,  anniversaiy,  v,  658. 

Beni  river,  exploration  of,  vi,  832. 

Benic,  Bear-Admiral,  obit,  i,  629. 

Benker  and  Laane,  experiments  by, 
viii,  116. 

Bennet,  0.,  obit,  v,  688. 

Bennett,  J.  G.,  expedition  sent  by, 
vi,  822. 

Bennett  island^  vii,  822. 

Bennigsen,  retirement  of,  viii,  895. 

Bennington,  centennial  ox  the  bat- 
tie  of,  ii,  757. 

Benson,  £.  W.,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  67. 

Benson,  S.  P.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Bentinck.  Sir  H.  J.  W .,  obit,  660. 

Benton,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Benue  river,  eicploration  of^  v,  290. 

Benzoic  acidf,  v,  89. 

Berardi.  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  67. 

Berdelll,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Berden,  H.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

Beresford,  M.,  obit,  1,  629. 

Beresford,  Lord,  in  Egypt,  and 
portrait  vii,  248. 

Beiglund,  £.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

Beivmann,  Carl,  obit,  i^  618,  629. 

Beruer,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Berlin,  Treaty  of,  ui,  292;  Glad- 
stone on,  iii,  402 ;  dissatisfiio- 
tion  in  Greece,  iii,  409;  in 
Hungary,  iii,  425;  in  Italy, 
iii,  468 ;  in  territoir  ceded  to 
Montene^pt),  iii,  686 ;  in  Bou- 
mania,  iii,  789 :  territory  gained 
by  Bussia,  iii,  741 ;  dissrasfao- 
tion  in  Russia,  iii,  744 ;  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  iii,  796, 
796 ;  discussion  in  Austria,  iv, 
62;  indistinctness  as  to  Monte- 
negro, iv,  648 ;  measures  to  en- 
force. V,  548,  687,  688 ;  as  to 
Greek  boundaries,  vi,  374 :  re- 
lations of  Germany  and  Kus- 
sia  after,  vii,  353 ;  difficulty  in 
carryin^^  out,  viii^  560. 

Bernard  affair,  the.  viii,  57,  694. 

Bernard,  Claude,  sketch,  in,  67. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  sketch,  v,  67. 

Bernstein,  A.,  electric  lamp  of,  viii, 
803. 

Berrien,  J.  M.,  obit.,  viii,  686. 

Berry,  J.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  30. 

Berry,  R.  M.,  expedition,  vi,  323. 

Bert,  Paul,  appointment  of,  vii, 
324 ;  attack  on  the  church,  324, 
325. 

Berthaut,  Gen.,  obit,  vi.  691. 

Berthelot,  experiments  oy,  i,  92; 
ui,  93,  726. 

Bertin.  L.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bertini,  H.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bertrand,  relix,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Beryllium,  atomic  weight,  vii,  89. 

Bessarabia^  retrocession  of,  to  Rus- 
sia, ill,  739,  741,  742 ;  viii, 
697. 

Bessemer  steel  process,  ii,  403  ;  iii, 
128 ;  vii,  630 ;  in  U.  8.,  vii, 
631;  applied  to  copper,  viii, 
622. 

Beta,  H.,  obit,  i,  629. 


Bethmann-Hollweg,  M.  A.  von, 
obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bible  Christians,  ii,  510. 

Bible,  thC}  Japanese  translation,  iii, 
463;  mto  Oriental  languagts, 
iii^  686 ;  heretical  views  on  in- 
spiration o^  ui,  698 ;  Brahman 
opinion  of,  IV,  91 ;  esse  of  Rob- 
ertson Smith,  vi,  760,  769 ;  of 
W.  L.  MacFarlane,  vi,  769; 
Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch, 
viii.  136. 

Bibra,  Baron  E.  von,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Biddlecomb,  Sir  G.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bidwell,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Bigelow,  £.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 
94. 

Bigelow,  G.  T.,  sketch,  iii,  68. 

Bigelow,  J.,  sketch,  iv.  78. 

Biggs,  Judge  A.,  sketcn,  iii,  68. 

Bigier,  Wm.,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bimetallic  system,  see  Currency,  ii, 
236 ;  VI,  60, 287 ;  Latin  Union, 
VIU.  419. 

Bindi,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  629. 

BindseU,  H.  £.,  obitj  i,  629. 

Bingham,  Samuel,  obit,  i,  613. 

Binghamton  Asylum,  v,  572. 

Binz  and  Sdhulz,  theory  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning,  v,  91. 

Bird,  W.  A.,  obit,  682. 

Birmingham,  observations  by,  iii, 
38. 

Bishop,  Victor,  obit,  i,  613. 

Bishopric  of  Grohamstown,  vii,  21. 

Bishoprics,  new,  in  England,  iii, 

Bishops,  colonial  jurisdiction  of,  ii, 
24 ;  consecration  of,  ii,  27 ;  lia- 
biUty  of  church  property  for 
debts  of,  vi,  798;  viii,  673; 
right  of  nominating,  viii,  696. 

Bisnmck,  Prince,  contest  with  Lib- 
erals, i,  344  ;  resignation  of- 
fered by,  ii,  350  ;  v,  320 ;  and 
Socialists,  iii,  380 ;  negotiations 
with  Papal  Nuncio,  iii.  882; 
end  of  ajliance  with  Libersla, 
iv,  436.  740 ;  and  the  German 
Parliament,  vi,  838  \  defeats  of, 
vi,  344 ;  state  soda!  ism  of,  viii, 
393 ;  influence  in  Europe,  viii, 
897 

Bitter,  K.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Bixby,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  613. 

Bizzardi,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bizzozero,  experiments,  viii,  633. 

Bjerknes,  C.  A.,  experiments  in 
magnetism  by,  vi,  404. 

Bjomson,  B.^  in  politics^  vi,  827 ; 
on  the  Kmg^s  veto,  vii,  772. 

Black,  J.  S.,  sketch,  viii,  68. 

Black  Death,  the,  iv,  730. 

Black  FlasB,  viii,  767. 

Black  Hills,  mines  in,  ii,  245. 

Black-mailinff,  act  against,  iii,  619. 

Blackwood,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  sketch,  iv,  78;  por- 
trait, vi,  738;  omdal  paTOta. 
See  Peru,  Chili,  etc,  and  Pan- 
ama Canal;  oration  on  Gar- 
field, vu,  127. 

Blair,  B.,  obit,  v,  689. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Blair,  Montgomeijr^  obit,  viii,  687. 

Blair,  Mrs.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blake,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vi,  99 : 
vu^9. 

Blake,  £.,  sketch,  viii,  69. 

Blanc,  C,  obit,  vii,  645. 
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Blano.  Louis,  sketch,  vii,  67. 

BlADcnard,  J.  W..  obit.,  ii,  575. 

BlaDohard,  W.,  ooit,  ii,  575. 

Blanqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Bios  and  Miest,  experiments  by, 
vui,524. 

Blasphem  V,  trial  for,  viii,  418. 

Blatohford,  S.,  appointment  to  Su- 
preme Court,  vii,  807. 

Bleaching,  agent  in,  viii,  115. 

Bledaoe,  Dr.  A.  T.,obit.,  ii,  575. 

Bleuler  and  Lehmann,  experiments 
by,  vi,  400. 

Blind,  eduoadon  of  the.  See  Howe, 
i,  884. 

Blitz,  Signor,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Blodffett,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Blood,  pressure  of  the,  vi,  748 ;  me- 
chanism of  arrest  of  hsmor- 
rhage,  viiij  60 ;  discoveries  con- 
cerning, viii,  682. 

BIoss,  Geo.,  M.  I>.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Blue  Licks,  battle  of,  anniversary, 
vii,  458. 

Blue  Nile,  the^  revolt  on,  viii,  299. 

Biuethner,  J.,  improvements  of  the 
piano  by,  i.  517. 

Blumenburg,  Mid.  L.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  iu,  682. 

Blunt,  W.  S.,  study  of  Islam,  vi, 
440. 

Bluntschli,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Boardman,  G.  S.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Boardman^  H.  A.,  obit,  v,  589. 

Bochfontame,  expiBriments  by,  viii, 
684. 

Bocboltz,  Countess,  death,  v,  659. 

Bodisoo,  W.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Boeresoo,  B.^  obit,  viii,  597. 

Boers,  war  with  the,  vi,  87, 88 ;  viii, 
8v  92 

Bofly,  L.  v.,  sketch,  ii,  71. 

Bonemia,  conflict  of  nationalities 
in,  V,  45. 

B5hmer,  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 
112. 

Boisbaudran,  L.  de,  metal  discov- 
ered by,  i,  524;  experiments 
by,  iii,  89;  vi,  41. 

Bolan  Pass,  the,  secured  to  Great 
Britain,  i,  74;  occupation  of 
Quetta,ii,70. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F.,  obit,  iu,  660. 

Bolivia,  in  every  volume  but  i; 
map,  ii,  78 ;  rebellion  in,  ii,  72 ; 
war  with  Chili,  iv,  82;  vi, 
788. 

Boll,  Jacob,  obit,  v,  589. 

Boiler,  J.  A.,  obit,  lii,  682. 

Bolton,  H.  C.,  investigations  by, 
V,  98. 

Bona,  Marquis,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Anthony,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bonaparte,  Constance,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Eliz.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  86. 

Bonaparte,  Eugene  Louis,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  sketch,  iv, 
88 ;  excitement  concerning,  iv, 
127;  proposal  for  statue  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  iv,  89; 
V,  842. 

Bonaparte  family,  the,  iv,  85. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  manifesto  of, 
viii,  865. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  obit,  vi,  691. 

BooaparUsts,  leader  of,  iv,  894. 

Bond,  B.  C,  obit,  v,  589. 

Bondd,  United  States  and  State, 
see  Indebtedness^  etc,  vii, 
892 ;  State  legisUtion  on. 


Obligation  of  Contracts,  viL 
648 ;  and  stocks^  variations  of, 
iii,  120;  municipal,  ii,  526, 
686;  iv,  648,  546,  720;  rail- 
road subsidy,  v,  540 ;  the  levee, 
in  Arkansas,  iii,  28;  repudi- 
ated, iv,  659 ;  of  Colombia,  iii, 
104 ;  of  Peru,  iii,  687  ;  of  ChiU, 
iv,  140, 141 ;  of  Argentine  Be- 
public,  V,  21 ;  of  Brazil,  v,  68 ; 
of  Mexico,  V,  571.  See  also  un- 
der titles  of  States  and  coun- 
tries for  bonded  indebtedness. 

Bonetty,  A.,obit.iv,  774. 

Bonnechose,  Caroinal  de,  obit, 
viu,  697. 

Bonnefov-bibour,  A.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonneville,  B.  L.  £.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bonomi,  Jos.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bontrouz,  L.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
92. 

Booth,  Sir  H.  G.,  exounion  of,  iv, 
417. 

Booth,  Jas.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Booth,  J.  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 
522. 

Booth,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Booth,  Sir  B.  G.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Booth,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 

Boracic  add,  antiseptic  properties 
of,  i,  96 ;  vii,  815. 

Bordeaux  clocks,  the^  iv,  844. 

Borel.  Gen.,  sketch,  li,  820. 

Borelly,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44, 46 : 
XV,  51 ;  vii,  21. 

Borghcse,  Prince,  travels,  vi,  826. 

Borgnis-Desbordes  Expeoition,  vii, 
885. 

Boric,  A.  £.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Boro-glyceride,  viii,  95. 

Borneo,  vi,  829 ;  North  Bonieo  Co., 
ibid.;  discussed  in  Spain,  vi, 
819;  North,  vii,  68. 

Borrow,  Geo.,  ooit,  vi,  691. 

Bosoo,  Baron  del,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bosio,  A.  S.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Bosnia,  i,  756}  maps,  i,  751,754; 
article  on,  m  Berhn  Treaty,  lii, 
267 ;  V,  46. 

Boss,  Lewis,  observations  by,  viii, 
24 ;  prise  to,  vii,  42. 

Boston,  anniversary  of,  v.  601 ; 
foreign  exhibition,  viii,  825. 

Bosworth,  Jos.,  sketchy  i,  75. 

B6ttger,  invention,  viu,  641. 

B6t&er,  K.  V.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Boullon,  Probert  and  Sowaid,  deo- 
tric  lamp  of,  viii,  808. 

Boult,  S.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Boundaries,  disputed,  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  v,  688;  vi, 
859;  war  threatened,  vi,  874; 
new  line,  vi,  877 ;  vi,  840 ;  vii, 
871 :  Montenegro  and  Turkey, 
V,  542,  687,  688;  viu,  649; 
Boumanla  and  Bulgaria,  v, 
660;  Switzerland  ana  Baden, 
V,  677;  of  Canadian  prov- 
inces, V,  118 ;  vii,  216 ;  United 
States  and  British  Ameri- 
ca, i,  882 ;  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, iiL  415 :  iv,  462 ;  vi, 
879;  official  oiocuments,  vi, 
570;  settled,  vii,  875;  CosU 
Bica  and  Colombia,  v,  118 ;  vi, 
112 ;  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Bo- 
livia, ii.  74;  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  viii,  189;  Bolivia 
and  Chili,  iv,  29, 82 ;  ChUi  and 
Argentine  Bepublic,  ii,  28 ;  iii, 


12, 20, 22 ;  iv,  187 ;  settled,  vi« 
25 ;  ChUi  and  Peru,  viii,  121 ; 
of  Guiana,  viii,  66 ;  arbitration 
of  United  SUtes,  vi,  777,  778 ; 
between  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, V,  195;  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  viii,  664; 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  iii, 
286;  Marvland  and  Vii^gmia. 
1,  502;  vu,  607;  Georj^  and 
Alabama,  ii,  12 ;  of  Texas,  vii, 
794. 

Bourbeau,L.  O.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Boutaric,  £.  P.,  obit,  iii,  661. 


Bovy,  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bowoitch,  n.  P.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  751. 

Bower,  invention  by,  vii,  588. 

Bowers,  G.  V.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bowler,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  obit,  618. 

Bowles,  Sir  Geo.,  sketch,  i,  75. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  59. 

Bown,  Geo.,  invention  bv,  iv,  184. 

Boyce,  Bev.  Jas.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Boyd,  Sir  H.  H..  aketch,  i,  75. 

Boyd,  Percy,  obit,  i,  629. 

BrachvQgel,  A.  £.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Bradlaugh,  Chas.,  case  of,  in  Par- 
liament, V,  884 ;  vi,  865 ;  vii, 
865 ;  viii,  4U9. 

Biadshaw,  Dr.,  residence  of,  in 
Africa,  iv,  407. 

Brady,  Alex.,  obit,  iv^692. 

Brady,  Mrs.  B.,  obit,  li,  576. 

Bragdon,  C.  D.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  sketch,  i,  75. 

Brahe,  Tvcho,  statue  of,  i,  280. 

Bmhmanism,  reform  ofc  SeeBrah- 
moSomig. 

Brahmans,  conspirBcies  of,  vi,  428. 

Bzihmo  Somiy,  the,  aketch,  iv,  89 ; 
V,  889 ;  VI,  66. 

Brain,  chemistry  of  the,  1,  89 ;  lo- 
calization in  the  function  of, 
vi,  748.  See  also  Cerebral  Lo- 
calization, viii,  98. 

Brake,  electric,  vi,  265. 

Brame,  J.  L.  J.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Brandt,  drill  invented  by,  vi,  820. 

Braasais  St  Mare,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Braun,  Alex^  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bravard,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bra>ton,  G.  A.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Brazil,  in  every  volume. 

Brazilein,  crystalline,  vii,  88. 

Brazza,  S.  de,  explorations  by,  ii, 
888;  iv,401;  vi,828;  vii, 886; 
viii,  885. 

Bread,  alum  in,  iii,  86. 

Breadstuflb,  commerce  in,  Iv,  165. 

Breese,  8.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Brent,  H.  J.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Brestel,  B.,  obit.^  vi,  691. 

Brewer,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Brewster,  B.  H.,  portrait,  vii,  812. 

Bril>ery.  charges  of,  iv,  718 ;  law 
in  N.  J.,  V.  561 ;  trial  for,  v, 
621 ;  case  or  L.  B.  Sessions,  vi, 
648. 

Bridipes,  new,  i,  266,  267 ;  over  the 
ACntucky,  ii,  278;  over  the 
Ohio,  ii.  278 ;  V,  244 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, h,  278 ;  over  the  Tay, 
ii,  274 ;  disaster  at  the  Tay, 
T,  844 ;  report  oo,  v,  244 ;  over 
the  Severn,  ii,  275;  iii,  288; 
iv,  840 ;  over  the  Erewash,  li. 
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m;  at  Buda^Peeth,  ii,  276; 
over  the  Douro,  ii.  276;  iii, 
288;  East  River,  iii,  280;  vi, 
245 ;  vii,  682 ;  viii,  811 ;  upper 
East  Biver,  vii,  2»2 ;  over  the 
Missouri,  111,  282;  v,  242; 
over  the  Volga,  iv,  842;  in 
America,  iv,  842  ;  over  the 
Nile,  iv,  842;  Forth,  vii,  288 ; 
Kinzua  valley,  vii,  288 ;  Niag- 
ara Cantilever,  viii,  818 ;  Forth, 
viii,815;  Oarabit  viaduct,  viii, 
816;  renewal  of  Niagara,  vi, 
245 ;  nulroad  in  U.  S.,  v,  242; 
use  of  steel  for,  iv,  842. 

Brigandage  in  Italy,  i,  422;  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  v,  690. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Briggs,  J.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Briggs,  C.  F.,  sketch,  i,  79. 

Bright,  John,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brinkerhoff,  J.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Brinsmade,  H.  N.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Brion,  G.,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Brisbane,  W.  H.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Bristol,  dock  «L  iii,  287. 

Bristow.  £.,  obit,  i,  680. 

British  Columbia,  viii,  72. 

British  politics,  interest  in,  in  In- 
dia, v,  888. 

Broca,  PauL  sketch,  v^  66. 

BrockhauA,  H.,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Brodie,  8ir  B.  C,  obit.,  v,  598. 

Brofflie,  J>uo  de,  message  of,  as 
nead  of  the  Cabinet,  ii,  811 ; 
sketch  of,  ii,  819. 

Bromfleld's  iron  prooess,  vii,  529. 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  as  an  ansBsthetio, 
V,  94. 

Bromine,  t^soovery  of,  see  Balard, 
i,  61 ;  manufiicture  of,  v,  89. 

Bromley,  V.  W.,  obit,  ii,  695. 

Brongmart,  A  J.,  sketch,  i,  80. 

Bronzes  and  brasses,  new  methods, 
vi,  542. 

Brooks,  C.  T.,  obit,  viii,  587. 

Brooks,  D.,  invention,  iv,  847. 

Brooks,  Elisha,  obit,  i,  618. 

Brooks,  £.  P.,  obit^  iii,  688. 

Brooks,  Jos.,  obit,  li,  676. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Brooks,  W.  B.,  observations  by, 
vii,  86 ;  discoveries,  viii,  24. 

Brooklyn  Theatre,  burned,  i,  605. 

Brophey,  Oeo.,  obit,  t,  690. 

Brougham,  Jonn^  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brown,  D.  8.,  obit,  ii.  576. 

Brown,  H.  A.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  H.  8.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Brown,  John,  monument  to,  li,  417. 

Brown,  Joe.  £.,  sketch,  v,  811. 

Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  Wm«  obit,  i,  680. 

Brown,  W.  F.,  obit,  vi.  679. 

Browning,  0.  H.,  sketcn,  vi,  78. 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Brownson,  0.  A.,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Brugsch,  £.,  researoheti  of,  vii,  261. 

Brahl,  M.,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Brunet,  J.  M.,  sketob,  ii,  820. 

Brtininghausen,  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Brush,  C.  F.,  electric  light,  vi,  258 ; 
esrperiments,  vii,  266 ;  storage- 
batteiT,  vu,  278. 

Bryant,  w.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
iii,  64. 

Buohanan,  R.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Buohholtz,  Beinhold,  sketch,  1,  81. 

Buck.  Dr.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Buckland,  F.  T.,  obit,  v,  598. 


Buckminster,  W.  J.,  oUt,  iii,  688. 
Budberg,  Baron,  obit,  vi,  691. 
Budd,  Pr.  C.  A.,  obit,  ii,  576, 
Budd,  C.  H.,  obit,  v,  590. 
Budde^  Dr.^  viii,  628. 
Buddhism,  m  Japan,  i,  428. 
Budget,  biennial,  in  Germany,  viii, 

Budington,  W.  I.,  iv,  94. 
Budrtzki.  B.  0.  von,  obit,  i,  680. 
Buenos  Ayres,  financial  crisis  in, 

i,  85 :  project  for  a  port,  iii,  20. 
Buffbee,  8.  C,  obit,  ii,  676. 
BuDding  and  Loan  Sodeties,  viii, 

85. 
Bulas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Bulgaria,  iii.  65;  map,  ii,  722;  in 

the  BerUn  Treaty,  iii,  266 ;  fint 

Parliament,  iv,  95 ;  election  of 

Srinoe,  iv,  97 ;  disturbances,  iv, 
8 ;  natioilal  debt  v,  67 ;  Cfon- 

eticution  annullea,  vi,  78 ;  vii, 

78;  viii,  74. 
Bulgaria,  D.,  obit,  iii,  661. 
Bull  Dupis,  tribe  of,  vi,  880. 
Bull,   dephosphorization   process, 

viii.  521. 
Bull-flgnts,  motion  for  schools  for 

toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671. 
Bullock,  B.  B.,  ez-Gov.  of  Ga., 

trials  of,  iii,  872. 
Buloz,  F.,  obit,  ii,  595. 
Bunscn,  Baroness,  obit,  i,  680. 
Buoys,  V,  461 ;  signal,  vUi,  721, 

722. 
Bnroh,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi.  76. 
Burdach,  £.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Buigen,  T.  F.,  obit,  vi,  691. 
BUrffin,  invention  of,  vi,  268. 
Bunal,  regulations  for,  in  Great 

Britain,  i,  860 ;  of  the  unbap- 

tixed.  if  28 ;  of  dissentera  in 

parisn  church-yards^  ii,  17, 66 ; 

iii,  18 ;  V,  16, 17 ;  discussed  in 

Parliament,  v,  841. 
Burke,  T.  M.,  obit,  viii,  597. 
Burke,  T.  H..  obit,  vii,  646.    See 

Phoenix  Park  Murders. 
Burieigh,  C.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Burlingame.  A.,  embassador  from 

Cmna,  ui,  810 ;  treaty,  vU,  887. 
Burmah,  iv,  98 ;  v,  68 ;  map.  iv.  99 ; 

Chinese  influence  in,  iv,  148 ; 

British  in,  vii,  416. 
Burnett,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Bumham.  8.  W..  discoveries  and 

expenments  by,  iii,  88 ;  v,  86 ; 

vii,  86;  viii,  26. 
Bums,  Bev.  iL.  obit,  i,  680. 
Bumside,  A.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  76. 
Bumside,  John,  sketch,  vi,  77. 
Bumside  Will  Case,  vii,  486. 
Burr,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Burrell,  Sir  Percy,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Burril,  T.  J.,  observations  by,  vi, 

669. 
Burritt,  Elihn,  sketch,  iv,  102. 
Burroughs,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Burrows,  Sir  J.  C.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Bursian,  C,  obit,  viii,  598. 
Burton,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Burton,  Capt,  theoir  of,  iii,  861. 
Buschmann,  J.  K.  £.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Bushnell,  Uoraoe,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Buss,  F.  J.  von.  obit,  iii,  661. 
Butcher.  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Butler,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  obit.,  i,  614 
Butler,  B.  I.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Butler,  T.  L.,  obit,  v,  590. 


Butler,  W.  O.,  sketch,  v,  70. 
Butt,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  108. 

Caballero,  Feman,  sketch,  i,  82; 
ii,595. 

Cables,  Atlantic,  viii,  888;  Inter- 
national Protection  of  Subma- 
rine, viii,  76. 

Cahrera,  Count,  sketch,  1,  82. 

Cabulj  map,  iv,  18. 

Cadmium,  atomic  weight  ot,  vi,  98. 

Caesiuxn,  isolation  of,  vii,  97. 

Caffi«  War,  the,  ii,  86 ;  iii,  7,  81 ; 
iv,  19S,  129. 

Caillaux,  Eugdne,  ii,  819. 

CaiUet  de  Poncy,  experiments  by, 
vi,  761. 

Cairns,  Bobeit,  obit,  i^  614. 

Calderon  Centenarv,  vi,  819. 

Calderon,  G.,  vi,  788.  See  Pern, 
ChiU,  and  the  U.  S.,  vi,  788. 

Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  obit,  U,  576. 

Calendar,  the  Gre^rian,  vii,  871. 

Calhoun,  S.  H.,  obit,  i.  614. 

California,  in  every  volume ;  map 
of  Yosemite  Valley^  iu,  70. 

Cambier,  M.,  explorations  by,  iii, 
861. 

Cameron,  plan  for  exploration,  ti, 
829. 

Cameron,  D.  observations,  vii,  89. 

Cameron,  J.  Donald,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Cammarota,  F.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Caraoens,  tercentenary  o^  v^  628. 

Campagna,  reclamation  of,  viii,  464. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Campbell,  T.  C.  obit,  ii,  676. 

Canada,  Clem,  ooit,  v,  591. 

Canals,  intcrooeanic,  i,  117, 268 ;  ui, 
105;  iv,  840;  v,  200;  vi,  662; 
vii,  279;  viii.  581.  See  also 
Interoceanic  Canal,  iv,  608,  and 
Panama  Canal,  vi,  714;  obU- 

rtions  of  U.  S.,  V,  879 ;  Suez, 
,  244.247.866;  u,  268.  270; 
hi,  268 ;  eniaivement,  viii,  807 ; 
proposed,  to  the  Sahara,  i,  254 ; 
Chinese  Grand,  iiL  291 ;  Ob  to 
Yenesei,  iii,  858 ;  £rah,  vi,  244 ; 
projected  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  vi,  244;  v,  249; 
the  North  Sea,  i,  258, 254, 588 ; 
Corinth,  vi,  243;  viii^  808;  pro- 
posed Zuyder  Zee,  i.  254;  in 
BwitMrland,  iu,  291 ;  Black  Sea 
to  Caspian,  i,  268;  proposed 
Mississippi.  V,  879,  719:  vi, 
410;  vii,  881;  proposed  Flori- 
da, iv,  877 ;  vii,  812 :  viii,  809 ; 
proposed  Cape  Coo.  v,  247; 
proposed  Hudson  ana  Eakt  riv- 
er, iii,  291 ;  v,  260 ;  from  L. 
Huron  to  li.  Ontario,  iv,  240 ; 
proposed  from  Baltimore  to  At- 
iMitio  Ocean,  iii,  289,521;  iv, 
589 ;  Columbia,  ii,  627 ;  in  Can- 
ada, v,  219;  WeUBnd.yii,215; 
Laohine,  iv,  821;  Cnignecto, 
vi,  244;  Erie,  new  mode  for 
propelling  boats  on,  iv,  846; 
N.  Y.  Aasembly  on,  iii,  616 ; 
abolition  of  tolls,  vi,  651. 

Canaris,  C,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Candahar,  battie  near,  v,  7  ;  evacu- 
ated by  the  British  and  taken 
hv  Ayoob,  vi^  8 ;  map,  v,  7. 

Candui,  insurrection  iib  i^  2. 

Cannmff,  Sir  8.  See  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe. 

Canovaa,  retirement  of,  vl,  818. 
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Cantorboiy.  J.  H.  T.  M.  S.^Vi»- 
oonnt,  obit,  ii,  695 ;  arohbuhop 
of,  TiU.  6,  67. 

Cantilever  ondge,  vUi,  813. 

Canton  note.  vOi,  1S8. 

Capalti,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Cape  Colony,  and  South  Africa,  in 
every  volume  but  i ;  map,  iv, 
123. 

Capello,  B.,  explorationa  by,  iv, 
405 ;  v,  298. 

Caperton,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Capital  punishment,  abolition  of,  i, 
420 :  crime  before  and  after  in 
the  Netherlands,  vi,  627. 

Capponi,  MarquiSf  sketob,  i.  88. 

Capron,  S.  M.,  obit.,  iiij  684. 

Carbolic  add,  test  for,  iii,  92 ;  poi- 
soning by,  viii.  752. 

Carbon,  water  on  alloys  containing, 
iii,  91 ;  estimation  of,  in  iron, 
vi,97. 

Carbon  buulphuret,  new  com- 
pounds, iii.  84. 

Carbon  dlsulpnide,  increased  im- 
portance of,  V,  83. 

Carbon  sulphobromide,  vii,  88. 

Carbonic  add,  in  the  air,  viii,  120. 

Cardinals,  creation  of,  i,  708 ;  iv, 
778 ;  vU,  724. 

Cardoxo,  L.  F.,  sentence  and  par- 
don of.  iv,  820. 

Cardozo,  T.  W.,  impeachment,  i, 
561. 

Carey,  murder  of,  viii,  416. 

Carey,  H.  C,  obit.,  iv^  129. 

Carl,  Prince,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Carlile,  J.  8.,  obit.,  iU.  684. 

Carlisle,  J.  G.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii.  98. 

Carlisle,  J.  M.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

C-arlyle,  Thomas,  letter  on  the  East- 
ern question,  ii,  865 ;  sketch, 
vi,  89. 

Carlist  War,  close  of  the,  i,  261, 
728 :  party,  v,  678. 

Cam^.  Count  de,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Cameily,  T^  discovery  by,  vi,  405. 

Camot,  M.  S.,  v,  281. 

Caroline,  ex-Queen  of  Denmark, 
obit,  vi,  691. 

Caroline,  Duchess  of  Mecklenbui^- 
StreUtz,  obit,  i,  680. 

Caran,  £.  IL  obit,  i,  680. 

Carpender,  £.  W.,  obit^  ii,  576. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  obit,  li,  596. 

Carpenter,  M.  ul,  sketch,  vi,  91. 

Carpets,  viii,  94 ;  wools,  96. 

Carro,  M.,  invention  b^,  iii,  270. 

CaiTUthers,  B.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Carter,  B.,  on  eve-si^ht,  vi,  272. 

Carter,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Caaamigor.  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
852;viU,12. 

Caaamiodola  destroyed,  viii,  286. 

Caselli,  invention  by,  vl,  256. 

Cash,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vi,  750, 
758. 

rimmgnir  Paul  de,  trial  for  viola- 
tion of  press  laws,  ii,  805. 

Caaserly,  E.,  obit,  viii,  587. 

Castelnau,  A.,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Castellan!,  A.,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Cast-iron,  action  oi  sea-water  on, 
vi,97. 

Caswell,  A.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Cataracts,  in  Africa,  ii,  881. 

Caterini,  P.,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,692. 

Cathedral,  a  floating,  viU,  67. 

Cattle,  lung-plague  of,  vh,  486. 
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Cauehy,  E.,  obit,  ii«  596. 
CavMoai,  Sir  L.,  iv,  10,  11,  18, 

Cavendish,  F.  C,  obit,  vii,  645. 
See  Phoenix  Park  Murders. 

Caventou.  J.  B.,  obit,ii,  596. 

Cavoar«  Cfount,  on  the  Aoman  ques- 
tion, vii,  627. 

Cazot,  T.  J.  J.,  aketoh.  Iv,  886. 

Celibacy,  priestly,  aboushed  by  Old 
Catholics,  iu,  669. 

Celluloid,  ui,  459. 

Cellulose,  chemical  production  of, 
i,  97. 

Cemeteriesj  bill  in  Chili  to  secular- 
ize, vili,  122.    See  Burials. 

Census  of  the  U.  S.,  v,  88 :  vi,  846 : 
with  maps,  showmg  density  or 
population,  and  of  foreign  and 
colored  population,  vii.  816. 

Central  America,  i,  89 ;  t,  85 ;  bid- 
den tribes  in,  V,  298 ;  proposed 
union,  viii,  97. 

Ceramic  wares,  manufacture  of,  v, 
91. 

Cereals,  U.  S.  production,  vii,  85 ; 
commerce  in,  vii,  112. 

Cerebral  looalizauon,  vii,  688;  viii, 
98. 

Cemagora.    See  Montenegro,  viii, 

Cesnola,  Count  di,  explorationa  of, 

i,  28,  81. 
Cetewayo,  King,  iv,  121 ;  restora- 
tion of,  vii,  85 ;  portrait,  ibid. ; 

defeat  viii,  91. 
C^zaune,  £.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Chaixd'Est  Ange,  O.  L.  V.  A.  C, 

sketch,  i,  89. 
Chadboume,  P.  A.,  sketch,  with 

portrait,  viii,  102. 
ChaUen,  J.,  obit,  iu,  684. 
Chalmers,  J.,  explorations  by,  v, 

185. 
Cham  (A.  de  No^),  obit.,  iv,  698. 
Chamberlain,  claim  as  Governor  of 

S.  C,  i,  725. 
Chamberlain,  Joe.,  sketch,  v,  85. 
Chamberlain,  J.  A.  D.,  observaF- 

tions  by,  vi,  401. 
Chamberlain,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Chamberkin,  Sir  N.,  iii,  4. 
Chamberhim,  N.  B.,  obit,  ui,  684. 
Chamond,  C,  invention,  i,  519. 
Champerico,  ffrowth  of,  viii,427. 
Chambers,  M.,  obit,  v,  591. 
Cliambers,  Wm^  aketch,  viii,  103. 
Chambers,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi.  679. 
Chambord,  Count  de,  speech  of,  ii, 

805;  birthday  celeDration,  iv, 

894 ;  sketch,  with  portrait,  viii, 

108. 
Chance,  A.,  experiments  by,  viii, 

115. 
Chandler,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  591. 
Chandler.  S.  C,  Jr.,  obBcrvations 

by,  iuj87,88;^,  88. 
Chandler,  W.  £.,  portrait,  vii,  809. 
Chandler,  Z.,  sketch,  iv,  129. 
Changamier,  Gen.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
Chanzy,  A.  E.  A.,  sketch,  with 

portrait  viiL  107. 
Chapin,  £.  H..  sketch,  v,  85. 
Chapin,  H.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Chareton,  J.  J.  V.  de,  obit,  ill, 

652. 
Charities,  report  on.  In  Mass.,  ii, 

486 ;  in  N.  Y.,  iv,  672. 
Charles  I,    Prince  of  Bonmania, 

sketch,  11,  87. 


Charlea  II,  of  Parma,  obit,  viii, 

598. 
Charles  William  Louis,  Prince  of 

Heeae^bit,  ii,  596. 
Chamay,  D.,  explorations  by,  v, 

298:  vii,  887. 
Chase,  P.  £.,  observations  by,  iii, 

89 
Chasloa,  M.,  obit,  v,  599. 
Chatterton,  S.  S.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Chav4e,  H.  J.,  obit,  ii,  597. 
Chefkin.C.  v.,  1,822. 
Chelius,  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 
Chelmsford^  Baron,  obit,  iii,  652. 
Chemistry,  m  every  volume. 
Chemical  processes^  new,  vi,  94 ; 

viii,  11;  analysis  of  foods,  viii, 

84 ;  nomenclature  and  pnilo^- 

ophy.  viii,  110. 

Cheney,  Ward,  obit^  i,  614. 
Chenu,  J.  C.  obit,  iv,  698. 
Chesney,  Col.  Chas.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Chevaher,  M.,  aketch,  iv,  187. 
Chilcott,  G.  M;,  sketch,  vii,  109. 
Child,  Lydia  Ml,  sketch,  v,  96. 
Chiiders,  H.  C.  £.,  sketch,  v,  97. 
Childers,  E.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 
Children,  labor  of,  i,  510 :  iii,  524 : 

iv,  669 ;  vi,  575. 
Chili,  in  evexy  volume;  map,  iv, 

189 

Chilian' War,  the,  iv,  727;  v,  98, 
625 ;  vi,  784,  787,  7l» ;  vii, 
681 ;  inquiry  as  to  U .  S.  action, 
vii,  698 ;  viii,  158 ;  terms  of 
treaty,  viii.  121 ;  peaoe^  viii, 
64;  Prea.  Aithur  on,  viii,  64 ; 
tiie  guano  contracts,  vui,  628. 

China,  in  every  volume ;  map  of 
Cochin-China.  i.  109. 

China  Merchants'  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chinese,  the,  in  U.  8.,  in  Cal.,  i, 
84;  ii,80;  iii,  71,  74,  76;  iv, 
107;  V,  71,  78,  78;  viu.  78; 
riot  against,  in  Col.,  v,  120 ;  in 
Nov.,  iv,  657 ;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676 ;  iv,  712 ;  embow  of,  iii, 
810 ;  immigration  to  U.  S.,  vii, 
887 ;  transit  across,  vii^  891 ; 
Freunghuysen's  letter,  vu,  192; 
alleged  letter  of  Garfield,  v, 
576 ;  letter  of  G.  F.  Seward,  i, 
281. 

CUnese,  the,  troubles  with  Bussia, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  v,  101 ; 
threatened  war  with  Bussia, 
vij  107 ;  anti-European  riots, 
vili,  128 :  superatition  of,  vii, 
101 ;  in  Braal^  vii,  70 ;  in  Cu- 
ba, iv,  822;  m  Australia,  ii, 
51:  V,  87. 

Chisholm,  Mn.  C,  obit.,li,  597. 

Chisholm,  Judge,  murder  of,  by  a 
mob,  ii,  5^. 

Chittenden,  B.  H.,  investigations 
by,  V,  92 ;  vi,  95;  vii,  W,  690; 
vni,  119,  685. 

Chlorates,  improvement  In  manu- 
ftcture  of,  vii,  95. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Chlorohydrio  add,  i,  100. 

Chloropnjl,  physiological  fhnction 

Cholera,  m  Asia,  I,  44 ;  spread  by 
pilgrims,  iv,  494;  in  Egypt, 
viiL  298.  See  also  Epidemio 
Diseases,  vii,  886 ;  viii,  817. 
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Cboppm,  S.  P.,  sketch,  ▼,  106. 

ChrwtiAii  Connection,  i,  118;  u, 
108 ;  Ut,  101 ;  vU,  102. 

Cbristiiin  Union,  i,  118 ;  iii,  102. 

Chrbtianity,  ^wth  of.  Till,  128. 

Christides,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Chrifttie,  t).  M.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Chiistie,  8.  T.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Christie,  W.  H.  M.,  observations 
bjr,  vii,  88  ;  viii,  26. 

Christina  Maria,  dowager-Queen  of 
Spain,  iii,  102. 

Chromium  compounds,  iii,  85. 

Chunder  Sen,  iv.  90,  91 ;  vi,  66. 

Church,  A.  £.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Church,  8.  E.,  dea^  of,  v,  569. 

Church  of  Qod,  the.  iii,  50. 

Church  of  Jesus,  the  Mozican  P. 
E.,  iv,  611. 

Churchesj  burials  act,  see  Burial ; 
liabihty  of  property,  see  Bish- 
ops ;  church  and  state,  ii,  21, 
22;  iii,  96;  iii,  U;  vi,  15; 
vii,  18,  18;  heresv  trials,  i, 
672;  ii,  648;  iii,  698,  698, 
700 ;  V,  684 ;  vi,  767,  769 ;  P. 
£.  appellate  court  proposed, 
vij  7y8;  patrons^  question, 
vii,19;  question  of  union,!, 
22 ;  iii,  14 ;  vu,  587  ;  viii,  658; 
of  fellowship,  i,  496 ;  vi,  521 ; 
viii,  654 :  proposed  revision  of 
creeds,  iii,  188,  184 ;  v,  188 ; 
vi,  185;  viii,  667,  660;  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  viii,  671,  672; 
Anglican,  on  confession,  iii,  16; 
Kerormea,  on  secret  societies, 
viii,  682 ;  U.  P.^  on  instru- 
mental music,  VI,  766,  769, 
770 ;  viii,  656, 660 ;  on  dancing, 
1,  668 ;  iv,  784 ;  Lutheran,  on 
predestination,  y%  521 ;  ritual- 
ism in  Anglican,  see  Bitual- 
ism ;  use  of  **  Bev."  by  dis- 
senters, see  Keet;  doctrinal 
qualifications  ibr  theological 
professorships,  vii,  122;  rela- 
tion of  Boman  Catholic  to 
European  governments;  see 
Papacy;  monastery  in  Scot- 
land. 1,  706;  decrees  against 
religious  orders,  v,  628,  658; 
insult  to  Catholics  in  France, 
vii,  824;  disturbances  in  Mar- 
seilles, iii,  849. 

Ciamidan,  experiments,  v,  96. 

Cibot,  F.  B.  M.  E.,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Cinematics,  experiments  in,  L,  515. 

Cinchona-Bark,  cultivation  of,  viii, 
427 ;  in  Colombia,  vii,  105 ;  in 
Ecuador,  viii,  289. 

Cincinnati,  fountain  at,  seeEre- 
ling,  1,442. 

Cipher  telegrams^  the,  see  Public 
Documents,  iii.  Investigation, 
etc. 

Ciroulation  of  animals,  action  of  in- 
organic substances  on,  vi,  99 ; 
in  the  brain,  vU,  691  \  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  ibid. 

Circumnutation,'v,  107. 

Cisffey,  E.  L.  C.  de,  obit.,  vii,  645. 

Cisterns,  v,  867. 

Cities,  population  of  huge,  i,  289  ; 
ii,  260. 

Citric  acid  on  minerals^  v,  98. 

Civil  service,  instruction  in  lan- 
guages for,  ii,  868 ;  Pres.  Hayes 
on,ii,  665;  v,  641. 

Civil-service  reform,  Pns.  Arthur 


on,  vi,  785 ;  viii,  164 ;  bill  on^ 
in  Congress,  viii^  165 ;  text  of, 
viii,  188 ;  provisions  o^  on  po- 
litical assessments,  vu,  695; 
see  Befoim,  etc.,  viii,  682;  in 
N.  Y.,  viii,  666. 

Civil-rights  act,  vii,  459;  provisions 
of,  vii,  695;  oases,  vii,  102; 
opinions  on,  viii,  129. 

Clafisson,  experiments,  viii,  112. 

Cbinricarae,  Harriet,  Marchioness 
of,  obit,  i,  681. 

Clark,  Sarah,  obit.,  vi,  6S0. 

Clark,  T.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Clark,  cotton-cleaner  of,  vi^  266. 

Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Clarke,  E.  H.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Clarke,  F.  w.,  investigations  by, 


VI,  42 :  vii,  „w. 

Clarke,  W.  T.,  obit,  viU,  587. 

Clausen,  H.  N.,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Clay,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii,  102. 

Cky  and  Bondolph  case,  vii,  198. 

Claypole,  £.  W.,  observations  by, 
V,  86. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  vii,  818; 
viii,  278.  See  Panama  Canal, 
vi,  Vl4. 

Clements,  invention,  iv,  688. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  iii,  288;  vi, 
659. 

Clerical  laws  in  Prussia,  v,  689. 

Cl^singer,  J.  B.  A.,  obit,  viii,  698. 

CUve,  discovery  by.  iv,  187 ;  ox- 
periments,viii,  117. 

CleveUnd,  E.  H.,  obit,  iii,  684.  ' 

Cleveland,  Grover,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  611 ;  letter  of  accept- 
ance, 610. 

Cleveland,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Cliflford,  Sir  A.,  obit,  u,  697. 

CUffotd,  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Clifford,  N.,  sketch,  vi.  111. 

Clinch,  C.  P.,  obit,  V,  591. 

Clinchant  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Clinton,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi.  112. 

Clinton,  A.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cloez,  Prof.,  experiments,  iii^  91. 

Closson,  M.^  process  for  obtaming 
magnesia,  vi.  94. 

Clothinff  materials,  improved  prep- 
aration of,  V,  89. 

Cloture,  the,  vii,  208,  864;  Glad- 
stone's resolutions,  vii,  206 ;  in 
France,  vii,  208. 

Clouds,  genesis  of,  see  Fogs  and 
Clouds,  V,  275. 

Clou^,  Vice-Admiral,  v,  281. 

Coal,  ii,  108 ;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  i,  98 ;  in  China,  iii, 
101 ;  monopoly,  iii,  619 ;  com- 
merce in.  iv,  178 ;  mining  with 
caustic  lime,  vii,  104;  bitumi- 
nous, in  IT.  S.,  vii,  108. 

Coal-gas,  iigur^r  to  books  by,  v,  87. 

Coon,  Titus,  obit,  viii^  588. 

Coongo  river,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Coanza  river,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Cobalt,  magnetic,  i,  250. 

Cobb,  Carlos,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Cobb,  S.  A.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Cobden,  Mrs.  Bichard,  obit,  ii, 
597. 

Cocheiy,  L.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Cockbum,  Lord,  v,  112. 

Cockshott  and  Jowett,  alloy  pro- 
duced by,  viii,  525. 

Cocoa  in  Ecuador^  viii,  289. 

Cocoa-matting,  viii,  97. 


Codeine,  experiments  with,  vii,  87. 

Coercion  bills,  Gladstone's,  vii,  204. 

Coffee,  increasing  demand,  i,  80 ; 
adulteration^  i,  96;  duty  on, 
in  Austria,  iii,  42 ;  culture  in 
Brazil,  iii,  62;  parasite  of,  iii, 
62 ;  rise  in,  viii,  71. 

Coffin,  Levi,  obit,  ii,  577. 

^^'gS^i^  discoveries  by,  ii,  46 ;  iii, 
^6;  iv,51:  v,84. 

Coinage.    See  Finances  of  U.  S. 

Coke,  treatment  of.  viii,  ^2. 

Colbum,  J.  £.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cold,  artificial,  v,  88 ;  as  a  chemical 
agent,  V,  98. 

Coleman,  Xi.,  obit,  vii,  CS6. 

Colenso,  J.  W,,  sketdi,  viii,  185. 

Colcridie,  Sir  J.  T.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Colet,  Louise  B.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Colladon.  drill  of,  vi,  820. 

College-discipline,  iv,  842. 

Collegiate  Bef.  Ch.  in  New  Jersey, 
250th  anniversary  of,  iii,  720. 

Colley,  Sir  G.  P.,  sketch,  v,  80. 

ColUcr,  J.  Py  obit,  \-iii,  698. 

Collins,  E.  K,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Collins,  Mortimer,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Collins,  T.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  147. 

Collisions,  marine,  viii,  186. 

Colombia,  in  eveiy  volume ;  map, 
iii,  106. 

Colonial  extension,  movement  for, 
of  European  nations,  viii.  81. 

Colonies,  British,  viii,  405 ;  Porto- 
guese,  viii,  650;  French  and 
Enf  lish  government  of,  ii,  14. 

Coloracu),  in  every  volume. 

Color-blindness,  report  on,  iii,  526. 

Color-hearing.    See  Hearing. 

Coloring  principle,  a  new  vegeta- 
ble, VI,  97. 

Colors,  for  doth,  v,  90. 

Colquitt,  A.  H.,  Gov.  of  Georgia, 
charges  against,  iii,  867-1^9. 

Colt,  John,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Colton,  J.  8.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Columbia  river,  improvements  oil 
V,  614. 

Columbus,  canonization  of,  solicits 
cd,  vi,  792. 

CombA,  L.,  obit,  vi,  680. 

Comets,  in  everv  volume,  under 
Astronomical ;  ori^  of,  ill,  86 ; 
announcements  of  discovery, 
vii,  89 ;  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion, vii,  88 ;  periodicity,  viii, 
25.    See  Electncity,  i,  248. 

Commerce,  International,  ii,  109; 
iv,  161 :  treaties,  vii,  864,  488, 
441 ;  vui,  649. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
first  five  volumes :  and  finance 
in  1882^  vii,  110 ;  bill  on  inter- 
state, VI,  172. 

Committees,  grand,  in  Parliament, 
viii,  409. 

Common,  A.,  discoveries  by,  v,  86 ; 
vii,  87. 

Commune,  the  motion  for  amnesty 
to,  i,  815. 

Communion,  deprival  of.  See  An- 
glican Cnunhea,  i,  24. 

Communism  in  Bussio.  See  Ba- 
kunin,  i,  60. 

Compressed  air,  as  a  motor^  i,  478^ 
516;  injuries  ftom,  vi,  758; 
drills,  VI,  820. 

Comstock,  S.  M,,  obit.,  iii,  686. 

Condor,  Lieut,  explorations  of,  i 
827. 
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Condon,  8.,  obit.,  vi.  680. 

Confederation,  a  South-AfHcan, 
project  for,  i,  8. 

Conierenoe.  International  Mone- 
tary. Bee  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Confederate  monument,  iii,  872. 

Conftderate  States,  preservation  of 
the  archives  of,  iii,  571 ;  de- 
cision on  bank-notes,  iii,  784. 

Confederate  soldierB,  amnes^  bill, 
i,  182 ;  artificial  limbs  provid- 
ed for,  y,  808 ;  olaim  of  Mr^ 
Page,  vi,  146. 

Congo  river,  Stanley's  voyage,  ii. 
882 ;  his  map,  888 ;  course  ana 
tributaries,  iii,  888 ;  iv,  408 ; 
explorations,  vii,  888:  viii, 
885 ;  claims  of  Portugal,  viii, 
651. 

CongifsgationaliBts,  in  every  vol- 
ume; fiftieth  anniversary  of 
union,  vi,  186. 

Congress,  United  States,  in  eveiy 
volume;  disciplinary  power, 
vii,  194;  criminal  jurisdiction 
of,  vii,  196 ;  pairing  off  in,  vii, 
199. 

Conkling,  Bosooe,  sketch,  iv,  295 ; 
resignation,  vi,  644. 

Connecticut,  in  every  volume. 

Connolly,  Michael,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Connolly,  B.  B.,  SKetoh,  v,  198. 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Conimd,  T.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Conroy,  G.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

ConsoTence,  H.,  ooit.,  viii,  598. 

Conservatism,  proposed  tiiple  alli- 
ance in  the  interest  of,  v,  47. 

Consolati,^  Count,  obit.,  i,  681. 

Coaspirsctes  in  India,  vi,  428. 

Constans,  J.  A.  £.,  v,  281. 

Constantinople,  Bussian  occupa- 
tion, and  British  fieet  sent  to, 
iii,  798;  riot  in,  iu,  795. 

Constitutions,  national,  pnyposed 
revision  of  Frenoli,  viii,  258; 
new,  in  Guatemala,  iv,  464; 
proposed  change  in  Nether- 
lancU,  viii,  ^7 :  proposed 
amendments  to  United  States, 
i,  188, 188, 172,  180;  vii,  462 ; 
18th  and  14th,  viii,  180. 

Constitutions,  State,  new,  in  Cali- 
fornia, iv.  108;  effects  of,  v, 
77 ;  new,  in  Louisiana,  v,  478 ; 
convention  to  frame,  in  Dako- 
ta, viii,  266 ;  amended.  Arkan- 
sas, iv.  25 ;  viii^8 ;  Connecti- 
cut, VI,  196 ;  Delaware,  viii, 
272 ;  Georgia,  ii,  888 ;  Indiana, 
ii,  895 1  iv,  496;  v,  898 ;  vi, 
425 ;  vui,  444 ;  Iowa,  v,  896 ; 
vi,  489;  vU,  428;  viii,  445; 
Kentucky,  vi,  468 ;  Massachu- 
setts, vi,  585;  Michigan,  U, 
514;  vi,  574;  viii^  540;  Min- 
nesota, ii,  525 ;  vi,  595 ;  viii, 
542;  Missouri,  ii,  529;  viii, 
546;  Nevada,  viii,  557;  New 
Hampshire,  viii,  561;  New 
Jeniey,  iv,  668 :  v,  562 ;  New 
York,  li,  568 ;  North  Carolina, 
V,  586 ;  Ohio,  iv,  708 ;  Oregon, 
V,  611 ;  South  Carolina,  ii,  697 ; 
Texas.  vL  886 ;  West  Virginia, 
iv,  846 ;  Wisconsin,  vi,  876. 

Consuls,  jurisdiction  of,  vi,  778. 

Contracts,  damages  for  prospective 
profits  on,  iv,  676. 

Convallaria  lllsialis,  vui,  256. 


Convict-labor,  iv,  819 ;  v,  874 ;  in 
Ala.,  V,  11;  vi,  7;  vii,  4;  in 
CaL.  V,  76 ;  in  Conn.,  v,  196 ; 
in  Fla.,  v,  272 :  in  Ga.,  vi,  884 ; 
vii,  840;  in  Ky.,  vi.  470:  in 
Mass.,  V,  495 :  in  N.  J.,  v,  568 ; 
vi,  686;  inN.Y.,vlu,  566;  in 
N.  C,  V,  588 :  in  8.  C,  vi,  818 ; 
vii,  745;  in  Texas,  v,  685;  in 
W.  Va.,  iv,  845. 

Coyngham,  Jane,  Marchioness  of, 
obiu,  i,  681. 

Conyngham.  T.  N.,  Marquis  of, 
sketch,  1,  212. 

Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit,  vi,  6<U). 

Cooke,  J.  P.,  experiments  by,  v,  87. 

Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  Cuba,  v, 

CoomtML  N.^  obit,  iii,  605. 

Cooper  Institute,  i,  212. 

Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i, 
781;  sketches,  i,  212;  viii,  256. 

Copenhagen,  proposed  fortification 
of,  vBi,  275. 

Copper,  method  for  welding,  i,  528 ; 
determination  of.  ii,  92^  from 
pyrites,  ii,  500 ;  naraemng,  ii, 
500 ;  preparation,  vii,  582 ;  re- 
moval of  arsenic,  etc,  viii,  118 ; 
extraction,  viii,  521. 

Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  228 ; 
laws  of,  and  discussion  on,  iii. 
228-227;  treaty,  France  and 
Germany,  viii,  897. 

Corder,  H.,  observations  by,  iii,  86 ; 
VU,  89. 

Corea,  i,  425 ;  v,  418 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii, 
257 ;  insurrection,  vii,  176 ; 
American  treaty,  ibid.;  viii, 
269,  260,  455. 

Corinth  CaniO,  the^  viii,  808. 

Coming,  H.  K.  obit.,  iii,  685. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  investigations  by, 
V,  95. 

Corona,  observations  of  the,  iii,  8i. 

Coroners,  office  abolished  in  MaaA., 
ii^488. 

Coroniniy  Count,  sketch,  iv,  801. 

Corporations,  liability  of,  iv,  21, 
720. 

Corps  L4gislatif,  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, vii,  208. 

Cort,  F.  de,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Corundum,  production  of,  U.  98. 

Corwin,  the,  cruise  of,  v,  801 ;  vi, 
828,824. 

Corwine,  A.  B.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Cosmic  Dust,  viii,  526. 

Costa  ^ca,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
ii,228. 

Cottenot,  discovcTT  by,  iii,  86. 

Cotterill,  H.  B.,  oiscoveiy  by,  iii, 
868. 

Cottey  law,  the,  iv,  644. 

Cotton,  i,  218 ;  li,  229 ;  iii,  229 ;  vi, 
200^  vii.  178;  production  and 
value  of,  iv,  688 ;  seed  cotton, 
iv,  688 ;  manufiMture,  ii,  120 ; 
iv,  148,  820;  v,  180;  vU^  502; 
commerce,  iv,  171;  weighing 
by  sizing,  iii,  229 ;  Atlanta  ex- 
position, vi,  260 ;  statistics,  vii, 
118 ;  fiictories  in  S.  C,  viii.  785. 

Cotton-worm,jMe  Cotton,  vi,  200. 

Coulson,  Dr.  Wm.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Coulthurst,  W.,  obit,  ii,  698. 

Coumoundouros,  resignation  of,  vii, 
870. 

Courbet,  G.,  sketch,  iii,  280. 

Courtenay's  fog-signal,  v,  449. 


Courts,  three  rival,  in  Spain,  i,  781. 

Courts.  U.  S.  and  State,  see 
Cnminal  Jurisdiction,  vii,  179 ; 
crowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Conn.,  iii, 
215;  V,  196;  cost  in  N.  C,  v, 
584 ;  bill  on  jurisdiction  of  cir- 
cuit, and  to  regulate  removal 
of  causes  from  State,  v,  187- 
150. 

Cow-boys,  the.  vi,  782. 

Cox,  £.  W.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Cox,  S.  H.,  obit^  V,  691. 

Cox,  Hannah,  obit,  i,  614. 

Cox,  Hannah,  obit,  vi,  680. 

CoxCvSir  J.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Cox,  £.  T.,  disooveiy  of  mines  by, 
V  18. 

Coziens.  W.  C^  obit,  i,  614. 

Craig,  Sir  W.  G.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Crane,  Bev.  J.,  ooit,  ii,  577. 

Cronston,  H^obit,  ii,  677. 

Craven,  A.  W ..  obit,  iv.  692. 

Crawford,  David,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  obit,  v,  599. 

Creasy,  Sir  £.  8.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Croedmoor,  international  rifie- 
match  at,  ii.  284. 

Creeds.    See  Churches. 

Cremation,  i,  216 ;  iv,  442. 

Cromer,  Cainille,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cremioux,  L  A.,  sketch,  v,  200. 

Crete,  ini«urrection  in,  iU,  411 ;  arti- 
cle on,  in  Beriin  Treaty,  iii, 
257;  union  with  Greece,  iii, 
798;  close  of  troubles  in,  iv, 
884. 

Cr&<«on,  Dr.  J.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crevaux,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
880 ;  iii,  865. 

Crime,  punishment  of,  in  N.  C,  i, 
611. 

Criminal  Code  Bill,  British,  viU, 
411. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States,  vii,  179;  of  consuls, 
case  ofO'NeiU,  vii,  442. 

Crittenden,  G.  B.,  obit,  v,  691. 

Crivoscia,  insurrection  m,  vii,  55 ; 
viii,  548, 

Croatia,  dl^satis&ction  iu,  v,  870; 
viu,  48. 

Crocker,  W.  M.,  description  ot  the 
Milanows  by.  vi,  880. 

Croll,  Jas.,  on  neouln,  iii,  88 ;  cal- 
culations by,  vi,  849. 

Cronin,  £.  A.,  ooit,  iii,  685. 

Crookes,  W.,  observations  by,  viii, 
626. 

Crops,  vL  851 ;  viii,  886. 

Crosby,  Dr.  A.  B.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Crosby,  J.  P..  obit,  i,  614. 

CroMman,  G.  H.,  obit,  vii,  685. 

Cross,  Gen.  0.,  obit,  L  614. 

Crow-Bar  Case,  the,  viii.  101. 

Cruikshank,  G.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Cruls,  Dr.,  discovery  oy,  vii,  87. 

Cruto,  electric  lamp  of,  viii.  808. 

Crystals,  quartz,  artificially  pro- 
duced, iv,  417. 

Cuba,  viii,  261 ;  demand  for  U.  8. 

froducts,  vi,  817;  war  in,  i, 
29,  782 ;  ii,  700 ;  iu,  774 ;  iv, 

468,  822;  v,  672;  results  of, 

vui,  262. 
Cubango  river,  source  of,  iv,  405. 
Cullen,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  280. 
Cullom,  S.  M.  jiketoh,  i,  895. 
Cummins,  G.  D.,  sketch,  i,  218. 
Cunningham,  H.,  obit.,  in,  685. 
Currency,  U.  8.,  ii,  285;  v,  646; 
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Ti,  127 ;  diBouJSsed  in  Gongresn, 
iii,  188f  176;  bill  to  redeem 
t^action&l,  i,  202.  See  aiso  Fi- 
nanoes  of  the  D.  8.  in  eaoh  vol- 
ume, snd  iDdobtedness,  etc., 
vii,  892. 

Currency,  paper  of  Turkey,  iv.  833 ; 
law  in  Canada,  v,  211 ;  of  Arff. 
Bep.,  vi,  29 ;  of  Japan,  vi,  455. 

Curnr,  G.  L..  obit.,  iii,  685. 

CurtaiB,  N.  M.,  inoictment  of,  vii, 
694. 

CurtiB,  W.  E..  sketch,  v.  201. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  sketon,  iv,  803. 

Ciuhmttn  JDbarlotte.  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cust,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Custer,  Gen.  G.  A.,  sketch,  i,  219 ; 
death  of,  i,  22.  48. 

Guthbert,  J.  A.,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Cutting,  Jonas,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Cuyler,  Theodore,  obit,  i,  615. 

Cyclone  in  India,  i,  405 ;  in  Minn., 
viii,548. 


nola's  explorations,  1, 81. 
Cyril  II,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  i, 

878 ;  obit.,  ii,  598. 
Czar,  the,  attempts  on  the  life  of, 

iv,  776,  778 ;  v,  062,  665.    See 

Alexander. 
Czechs,  the,  t,  44,  45 ;  vi,  49,  50 ; 

viil,  45. 
Czermak,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

DaboU,  C.  L.,  fog-signal  of,  v,  447. 

Daft,  Olivia,  obit,  v,  592. 

Daggett,  0.  £.,  obit.,  t,  592. 

Danomey,  war  with,  i,  8. 

Dahlen,  Gen.  von,  vii,  58. 

Dakin,  T.  S.,  obit.,  iU,  685. 

DukoU,  i,  219;  ii,  245^  vi,  202; 
viii,  265^  new  capital,  266; 
Constitution,  267. 

D'Albertls,  explorations  by,  iii, 
864:  iv,  898,  403. 

Doll,  W,  H.,  exploration  by,  v, 
289 ;  vi,  825. 

Dalmatia,  i,  757. 

Damour,  experiments  by,  ii,  501. 

Dana,  B.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  182. 

Dana,  B.  H^  sketch,  iv,  804. 

Danby,  A.  G.,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Dancing,  churches  on,  i,  668;  iv, 
784. 

Danenhower,  J.  W.,  portrait,  vii, 
888. 

Danforth,  Chas..  obit.,  i,  615. 

Daniel,  B.  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Danube,  European  Commission  of 
the,  i,  758  ^  vu,  728 ;  viii,  268 ; 
Kilui  question,  vii,  729  ^  under- 
ground connection  with  the 
Aach,  iii,  722 ;  the  Iron  Gate, 
viii,  809,  696. 

Danveis  Hospital,  investigation,  ii, 
488. 

Darby,  John,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Dargan,  £.  6.,  sketch,  iv,  804. 

D*Arlingcourt.  invention,  vi,  256. 

Darwin,  Charles,  experiments  bv, 
T,  106 ;  memoir  on  eartd- 
worms,  vi,  224 ;  sketch  of,  \*ii, 
188. 

Darwin,  Francis,  experiments  by, 
iii,  444 ;  iv,  86 ;  v.  106. 

Darwin,  G.  H.  and  11.,  observa- 
tions by.  vii,  228. 

Daubigny,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658. 


Daubrte,  experiments  by,  iv,  417. 

Daucher,  L.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Davenport^  £.  L.,  sketch,  ii,  246. 

David,  F.  C,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davidis,  Henrietta,  ooit^  i,  781. 

Davidson,  G.  8.,  obit,  ti,  681. 

Davidson,  B.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Davidson.  T.  G..  obit,  viii,  588. 

Davies,  Chas.,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davies,  H.  £.,  sketch,  vi.  204. 

Davis,  Alex.  K.,  impeachment,  i, 
560. 

Davis,  C.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  246. 

Davis,  David,  sketch,  ii,  888. 

Davis,  G.  T.,  obit.,  ii,  678. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  amnesty  to,  dis- 
cussed, i,  188-192 ;  Miss,  reso- 
lutions on  portrait  of,  v,  528. 

Davis,  Mrs.  P.  W.^  obit,  i,  616. 

Davitt,  Michael,  viii.  418. 

Davy,  C.  F.,  obit,  iU,  685. 

Davy,  E.  W.,  discovery  by,  iii,  92. 

Dawes,  H.  L.,  sketch,  vi,  586. 

Dawson,  Arctic  vo^a^.  viii,  888. 

Dawson,  H.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Day,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii^  685. 

Dayan,  Chas.,  obit,  li,  578. 

Daza,  Hiiarion,  sketch,  iv,  806. 

Deaconesses^  v,  688 ;  vili,  4. 

Deak,  Francis,  sketch,  i,  221. 

Deas,  Sir  David,  obit.,  i,  681. 

De  Bar,  Benedict,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Dcbreui.  J.  P.^  obit,  iii,  686. 

Debris  from  mmes.    See  Mines. 

Debts,  of  U.  S.,  of  the  various 
States,  and  of  other  nations. 
See  Indebtedness  of  the  United 
States^  etc.,  vii,  892,  with  maps 
and  dia^^rams.  See  also  under 
titles  ot  States  and  Countries ; 
of  Cities,  iv^  889. 

Decaisne,  J.,  obit,  vii,  645. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  sketch,  i,  222. 

•  Decazes,  Due  de,  ii,  820. 

Decipium,  vi,  98. 

Dederick,  cotton-press,  vi,  265. 

Defenses,  system  of,  in  U.  8..  iii, 
81 ;  V,  647 ;  of  Switzerlana,  v, 
676;  vii.  774. 

DefVees,  J.  D.,  obit,  vU,  686. 

Degenfeld-Schonbuig,  Cfonnt  von, 
sketch,  i,  222. 

De  Koven,  Jas..  sketch,  iv,  806. 

Delafontaine,  Ii.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
86 ;  experiments,  vi,  98. 


Delaware,  m  eveiy  volume. 
De  Lesse^,  v,  16. 
Deligeorgis,  obit.,  iv,  698. 
Delitzsch,  Johannes,  sketch,  i,  226. 
De  Long,  C.  E.,  obit.,  i,  615. 
De  Long,  G.  W.,  expedition  of,  v, 

288 ;  vi,  822 ;  vii,  881 ;  sketch, 

vii,  189  \  portrait,  vii,  881. 
Delord,  Taxile,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Delorme,  explorations  by,  vi,  829. 
De  Lunes,  C.,  obit,  iii,  686. 
Dembowsky,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Denfert-Bochereau,  obit,  iii,  658. 
Denison,  A.  W.,  obit,  ii,  578. 
Denison,  S.  D.,  obit,  v,  592. 
Denmark,  in  ever^  volume. 
Dennett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 
Denning,  W.  F.,  observations  by, 

iii,  86 ;  vi,  89^  viU,  20,  28,  26. 
Dennison,  W.,  obit,  vii,  686. 
Denominations,   Beligious,    num- 

bera  of,  viii,  129. 


De  Normanville,  W.,  invention  bv, 
ii,499. 

Denza,  F.  P^  observations,  v,  86. 

Denzin,  K.  F.  von,  obit,  i,  681. 

Depanw,  observations  by,  viii,  486. 

DeTuy.  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Derby,  Mrs.  L.  F..  obit,  v,  692. 

De  Boasi,  observations  of,  vii,  228. 

Dervish  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  250. 

Desohampa,  Cardinal,  ooit,  viii, 
699. 

Desert.  Great  American,  vi,  203. 

Desgoain,  Abb6,  travels  of,  ii,  827. 

Despois.  £.  A.,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Detlef,  Kari.    See  Bauer,  i,  68. 

Deutsoh,  S.,  obit,  ii,  698. 

Devens,  Chas.,  sketch,  ii,  261. 

Deville,  £.  H.  S.  C,  sketch,  vi,  212. 

Doville  and  Debray,  experiments 
by,  ui,  89. 

Devin,  T.  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Devrient,  P.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

De  Witt,  B.  AL,  obit.,  ii^  678. 

Deyrolle,  invention  by,  iii,  725. 

Diamonds  in  China,  iv,  148 :  arti- 
ficial, V,  86 ;  the  trade,  viii,  277. 

Diaz,  Eugene,  i.  280. 

Diaz,  Pomrio,  sketch,  i,  647  \  sov- 
emment  of,  estabUshed,  ii,  611 ; 
recognized  by  U.  S.,  iii,  12. 

Diaz  de  U  Pena,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Dick,  A.,  experiments  by,  viii,  524. 

Dickson,  J.  B.,  obit,  i.  681. 

Dickson.  Oscar,  expeaition  fitted 
out  oy ,  iii,  854. 

Didot,  A.  F.,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Dieringer,  Be  v.  F.  X.,  obit,  i,  631. 

DiestcH  L.  von,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Dietl,  Jos.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Dieulafait  diaoovery  by,  iv,  419. 

Diez,  F.  C.,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Digby,  K.  H.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Digestion,  new  agent  in,  vi,  96 ;  ex- 
periments, VI,  749 ;  vii,  94, 690 : 
viu,  685. 

Diman,  J.  L.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Dingelstedt  F.  von,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Dindorf,  W.,  obit,  viii,  599. 

Dinsmore,  S.  P.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Dion,  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Diplomatic  Service  in  China,  iv, 
146. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  and 
Foreign  Belations  of  the  U.  S., 
i,  281 :  ii,  251 ;  iii,  242;  vi,  212; 
vii,  192 ;  viii,  278. 

Disdples  of  Chnst,  in  every  vol- 
ume but  viii. 

Disciplinarv  Power  of  Legislative 
Assemblies,  vii,  194. 

Disease,  genn  tneoiy  of,  see  Germ 
Theorv ;  progress  in  study  of, 
vi,  662. 

Disestablishment,  viii,  9. 

Disinfectant,  a  now,  i,  93. 

Dissocioscope^  Tommasi^s,  vii,  92. 

Disraeli,  Be^j.,  sketches,  ii,  251; 
vi,  218 ;  portrait,  ii,  854 ;  eltect 
ofdeathof,  vi,  859. 

Disston,  H.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Distilling,  ilUdt.  v,  808. 

Distumell,  J.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Dittmar's  method  of  assaying,  i,  524. 

Divers,  experiments  by,  viu,  111. 

Divorce,  m  Conn.,  iv,  801;  viii, 
264;  in  Del.,  iv,  806;  in  Vt, 
V,  708;  in  Mass.,  vi,  585:  viii, 
619;  in  Me.,  viii,  609:  m  N. 
H.,  viii,  662 :  bill  on,  in  France, 
vi,  811 ;  in  B.  L,  viii,  691. 
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DuL  John  A.,  sketch,  iv,  816. 

Dix,  J.  W..  obit,  U,  678. 

Dixon,  Aronibola,  ooiu,  i,  615. 

Dixon,  N.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Dixon,  W.  H.^  sketch,  iv,  816. 

Doberok,  on  binary  stars,  iii,  87. 

Docks,  improvements  to,  ii,  879, 
280;  Thames,  in  London,  v, 
244:  in  South  Wales,  v,  246; 
at  Hartlepool,  t,  244. 

Dod4,  invention  by,  iv,  184. 

Dodge,  Vf.  £.,  sketch,  with  poi^ 
trait.  vUi,  232. 

Dodwoith,  Thoe.,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Doelsch  prooees  with  ooppoTi  viii, 
622. 

Doggett,  D.  8.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Dod»,  deobion  as  to  tax  on,  ii,  711. 

Doloear.  invention  by,  vi,  268. 

DoUo,  observations  by,  viii,  486. 

Dominion  of  Canad^in  every  vol- 
ume; map  of  Wedtem  Prov- 
inces, viii,  80. 

Donaldson,  H.  H.,  experiments,  vi, 
96;  viii,  682. 

Don  Carloe,  defeat  of,  i,  729. 

Donders,  experimenta  by,  vi,  272. 

Donavan,  M.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Doomsday-Book,  The  New,  i,  866. 

Doran,  John,  obit,  iii,  668. 

Dor^,  Guatave,  aketcn,  with  por- 
traUvViii«  288. 

DOring,  T.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Doraey,  J.  W.  See  Star -Route 
Trud,  vii,  768. 

Doraey,  Sarah  A.,  sketob,  iv,  823. 

Dodsoti,  interdiction  of  the  oero- 
mony,  vi,  289. 

Doat  Mohammed,  iWmil^jr  o^  ▼,  8 ; 
relatione  witli  the  British,  v,  4. 

Dove,  H.  W.,  obit,  1,  698. 

Dove,  John,  obit,  i,  616. 

Dow,  Neal,  viii,  664. 

Dowell,  J.  B.,  obit,  i.  615. 

Do  wing,  Beig.,  obit,  L  616. 

Dowli^,  John,  obit.  iii.  686. 

Dowling,  Joe.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Doyle,  fiaohard,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Dra^miroff,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  269. 

Dninaae,  worka  for,  iii,  289. 

Drake,lP^  obit,  vii,  646. 

Draper,  Heniy,  experiments  by,  iv, 
180;  sketch,  vii,  218. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  experiments  of,  ill, 
84;  viii,  878;  sketch,  vii,  219. 

Dreber,  A.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Dresser,  Horace,  obit,  ii,  679. 

Dreuteln,  assassination  of,  iv,  688. 

Drew,  Mn.  Daoiel,  obit,  i,  616. 

Driggs,  J.  F.,  obit,  U,  679. 

Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Drummond,  J.,  obit,  ii,  698. 

Daba,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Dubudet,  A.,  contested  election  of, 
i,498^  ii,467. 

Dndero  ministiy,  vii,  826. 

Ducrot,  A.  A.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Dudevant  Madame.    See  Sand. 

Dudley,  T.  U.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Dudley,  W.  L.,  discovery  by,  iv, 
187 ;  V.  94,  96. 

Duels,  cnallenfles  to,  narliamentaiy 
discipline  for,  vu,  201. 

Dufaure,  Jules,  SKetch,  ii,  820. 

Dufaure,  J.  A.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  222. 

Duff,  Alex.,  obit,  iii,  664.      * 

Dufresoe,  experiments  by,  vi,  760. 

Dulcigno,  contest  for,  v,  648 ;  sur- 
render, and  sketch  of,  v.  646. 

Dullert,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  692. 


Dnlong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 
Dumas,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 
Dumaa  and  Benoit,  invention  by, 

m,279. 
Dumbreok,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dumont,  llten,  obit,  ii.  698. 
Du  Moti^y,  G.  T.,  aketch,  v.  222; 

inventions,  ▼,  88 ;  viii,  876. 
Dundaa,  Sir  D^  obit,  ii,  698. 
Dunham,  Dr.  Cf.,  obit,  ti,  579. 
Dunkarda.    See  Baptista. 
Dunn,  John,  governor  resident  in 

Zoolooland.  iv,  126, 127. 
Don  woody,  H.  C.,  tables  complied 

by,  vui,  628. 
Dupanloup,  sketch,  iii,  248. 
Dupin,  characteristics  of.  vii,  208. 
Dupr^,  G.,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Dupr6,  Aoiniral,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Dupuis,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dupuv,  Eliaa,  obit,  vL  681. 
Durbin,J.  P.,D.  D.,8ketchji,287. 
Dufsee,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  680. 
Durham.  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  698. 
DOringsfeld,  Ida  von,  sketch,  1, 288. 
DuBcb,  A.  von,  obit,  i,  681. 
DuBsard,  Hippolvte,  sketch,  i,  288. 
DOsseldorf,  exhibition  at,  v^  821. 
Duties,  demand  for  in  Belgium,  v, 

65 ;  in  Colombia,  excesaive,  v, 

16 ;  reduction  o^  in  India,  vii, 

416  ;  evasiona  oi,  viii,  148. 
Duties,  United  States,  viii,  195, 788 ; 


ies,  United  States,  vui,  196, 788 ;  by,  i 

articles   duty  fbee,  viii.  207;  688; 

proposed  treaty  with  Mexico,  men! 


iii,  408;  relation  to  Bulgaria, 
iii,  67 ;  to  Peraia,  i  v,  724  ^Berlin 
Congress,  iii,  266;  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  the  rorte, 
iii,  268;  Kussia  held  bv  the 
European  League,  viii,  706. 

Eastern  Boumelia,lv,  824;  Consti- 
tution of,  V,  227;  proposed 
union  witn  Bulgaria,  ▼,  67«  68, 
228 ;  insurrection  in,  v,  229. 

Eastman,  H.  G.,  obit,  ill,  686. 

Eastman,  M.  E.,  obit,  ii,  679. 

East  River  Bridge,  viii,  811. 

Eaton,  A.  B.,  obit,  ii,  679. 

Eaton,  Mansret  L.,  aketoh,  Iv,  826. 

Eberhord^  fit  Bev.  M.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Eodeaiaatical  courts,  viii,  8.    • 

Ecclesiastical  funda,  rijB^hts  over  the 
Bernard  ai&iir,  viu,  67. 

Eclipse  of  the  suu,  vii,  88 ;  viii,  20. 

Economical  Council,  created  in 
Pruasia,  v,  640. 

Ecuador,  in  ever^  volume :  map,  ii, 
267 ;  revolution  in,  viii,  287. 

Eddystone  li^thonae,  undermined, 
li,  276;  the  new,  iii,  286;  iv, 
848:  vii,  288. 

EdgeU,  Admiral  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Edhem  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  268. 

Edison,  T.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  261 ; 
analysis  of  nis  genius  by  G.  B. 
Prescott,  iii.  262;  inventiona 
by,  i,  618 ;  the  phonograph,  ii, 
vi,  262,  266;   improve- 


vii,  646. 
Dutrieux,  explorations,  iii«  861. 
Duvergier  de  Hanranne,  L.  P.  E., 

obit,  ii,  698. 
Duyckinck,  E.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  249. 
Dwellings,  construction  of,  v,  867 ; 

laborers*,  vii,  220. 
Dyeing,   by  eleotrioity,   vii,    90; 

dyes,  viii,   114 ;   fustic,   141 ; 

improved,  v,  90. 
Dyer,  C.  V.,  obit,  iii,  686. 
Dynamite  manufacture,  vi,  228. 
Dynamite  plots,  viii,  415. 

Eadie,  J.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Earth,  the,  1,288;  ii,  269;  111,249 ; 
y,282;  vu,  221:  maas  of,  ii, 
48;  theoiT  of  solidity,  iv,  419; 
density  or,  vii,  86. 

Earthquakes,  m  Austria,  1,  69:  in 
Switierland.  y,  677 ;  in  Iscnia, 
vi,  461 ;  in  Ecuador,  vUi,  288. 

Eaithquakea  end  volcanic  diaturb- 
ancee  in  1888,  viu,  284. 

Earth-tremon,  vu,  228. 

Earth-worma,I>anrinon,  vi,  224. 

Eastern  question,  the,  ii,  261 ;  iii, 
262:  v,224:  maps,i,  751,754; 
iii,  722,  789;  v,  226;  confer- 
ence on,  i,  771 ;  ii,  281,  728 ; 
Bussia's  aedaiation  of  war, 
ii,  282:  policy  of  France,  ii, 
807 ;  iii,  844;  contest  for  Dul- 
cigno, V,  648 ;  new  phase,  vi, 
889;  Turkey  and  Germany, 
vii,  602;  discussed  in  Hun- 
gary, ii,  879 ;  in  Italy,  ii,  409 ; 
ui,  458;  iv,  526;  in  England, 
ii,  862,  867 :  iii,  897 ;  v,  881, 
888,  886,  848;  enforcing  re* 
forms  in  Asia  Minor,  iv,  888 ; 
Turico-Greoian  dispute,  v,  846 ; 
Montenegrin  frontier,  v,  542; 
in  Austna,  ii,  56;  iii,  48,  44; 
in  Germany,  iii,  878 ;  in  Greece, 


ments  by,  viii,  804;  electric 
railway,  viii,  677 ;  observations 
by.  iii,  84 ;  the  megaphone,  iii, 
687;  microtasimeter,  iii,  668; 
himp,  iv,  886;  vii,  270,  275. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.,  sketch,  v,  281. 

Edoux,  M.  L.,  invention  by,  vi,  246. 

Education  and  illiterscy  in  the 
United  States,  statistioB,  etc, 
vii,  226 ;  technical,  in  Saxony, 
vi,  229 ;  technical,  in  Pennsyl- 
vama,  iii,  680 ;  iv,  719 ;  vi,  649 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  v,  664 ;  yi,41fl  ; 
iVf  668 ;  reform  in  Bussia,  viii, 
708 ;  religious,  i,  67,  864,  688, 
704 ;  iU,  679 ;  iv,  77,  778,  826 ; 
V,  44,  64,  66 ;  vi,  68,  828 ;  vii, 
691,  776;  Old  COhoUos  on, 
ii^  622;  Leo  XIII  on,  vi,  792; 
Bible-ieoding  in  scnools,  ii, 
182 ;  V,  880 :  reactionaiy  law 
in  Austria,  viii,  47 ;  Ferry  bill 
in  France,  iv,  890 :  v,  281 :  de- 
nounced, IV,  894 ;  £|>iscopal,  v, 
688;  in  Ireland,  iii,  408;  iv, 
458;  now  law  m  Japan,  iy, 
629;  higher,  vi,  49;  vii,  81, 
889,  481,  608,  586,  796;  Mag- 
yar school,  V,  870 ;  Greek  and 
Bulgarian,  ii,  872:  India,  i, 
400;  A&nan,  iv.  7;  colored 
schools,  ii,  697;  IV,  688,  668, 
688 ;  vi,  7, 727 :  Boston  system, 
iv,  602 ;  New  York  system,  iv, 
677 ;  North  Carolina  Mil,  iv, 
688 ;  qnaliflcadons  of  teaonen, 
iv,  677 ;  V,  664 :  vi,  674 ;  nor- 
mal schools,  iii,  621 ;  iv,  845 ; 
vi,  470 ;  reform  schoob,  v,  667 ; 
vi,  468 ;  free  high-schools,  iii, 
611 ;  in  Canada,  viii,  689,  685, 
610;  changes  in  Great  Britain, 
vi,  878 ;  right  to  exclude  pupils, 
iii,  480 ;  Siae  in  Philadelphia, 
vi,798. 

Ldwarda,  Sir  B.,  obit,  i,  682. 
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EdwMds,  W.  W.,  obit.,  I,  616. 

Egan,  W.  B.,  obit,  iii,  6S6. 

Egerton,  invention  by,  ii,  498. 

Eggert,  F.  X.,  sketcb,  i,  243. 

^^rtz,  Prof.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
97. 

Hgypt,  in  everr  Tolume;  maps, 
vii,  252 ;  viii,  291. 

Egyptian  Chronology,  vil,  256. 

E^tian  Finances,  i,  244 :  ii,  269 ; 
ui,  263;  iv,  829;  Kbedive's 
decree,  iv,  831 ;  v,  233^  vi,  232 ; 
French  and  English  mterven- 
tion,  vii,  236, 250 ;  new  scheme, 
▼ii,  863;  Italian  tbeliug  on, 
vU,  437 ;  viii,  292.  8ee  Egyp- 
tian War. 

Egyptian  Monuments,  vii,  258. 

l^yptian  War,  the,  causes  leading 
to,  vii,  232:  mtervention  m 
French  and  Imfflish,  236 ;  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  244 ; 
conference  at  Constantinople, 
244, 248 ;  campaign,  251 ;  E^p- 
tians  defeated,  254;  questions 
of  setUement,  viii,  289-297; 
political  trials,  297;  amnesty, 
298. 

Egyptological  and  Assyriolo^cal 
Besearch,  vii,  255. 

Ehrbar,  F.,  invention  by,  i,  518. 

Khrenberg.  C.  G.,  sketch,  1,  248. 

Ehrenfeuonter,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Kichons,  F.  E.,  obit,  ii,  599. 

Eichwald,  K.  E.^  obit,  i,  632. 

Eira,  cruise  of,  vi,  325 ;  vii,  334. 

Ekmann,  O.,  obit,  1,  632. 

Eldridge,  Dr.  E.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Election,  presidential,  of  1876,  i, 
298, 779 ;  bill  on  counting  votes, 
ii,  137:  President's  message 
on,  ii,  163 ;  work  of  Electoral 
Commission^  ii,  169;  reports 
on  fhiuds,  iu,  712:  Tilden  on, 
iii,  717,  802;  Anderson  trial, 
iii,  494. 

Election,  Presidential,  of  1880,  v, 
702. 

Election  riots,  i,  71 ;  v,  i^,  204, 275. 

Elections,  contested,  i,  297 ;  ii,  455, 
694, 748 ;  iii,  334 :  iv,  394,  532, 
582;  V,  486;  vii,  564;  State 
acts  to  prevent  finuds  and  cor- 
ruption, ii,  515,  572,  748;  iv, 
108, 497,  601 ;  v,  202, 418, 717 ; 
▼i,  205,  535;  viii,  410,  567; 
power  of  Congress  touching, 
viii,  474;  Federal  interference, 
ii,710;  IV,  561. 

Elections,  presidential,  proposed 
amendment  regardmg,  i,  182, 
158;  Pres.  Grant  on,  i^  685; 
disaualifloations  of  candidates, 
i,  702 :  bill  on  counting  votes, 
ii,  137 ;  iii,  167 ;  iv,  207 ;  vi, 
176;  debate  on  rights  at,  iv, 
194,  226 }  on  manhals.  v.  152. 

Elections,  primary,  N.  Y.  Dili,  vii, 
600. 

Elections,  senatorial,  N.  H.,  iii, 
606:  N.  Y.,  vii,124. 

Electoral  System  of  Austria,  vii, 
46;  of  Italy,  vii,  438. 

Electrical  energy,  storagOi  vii,  264. 

Electricitv,  i,  MB;  dimensions  of 
iron  m  current,  251 ;  applica- 
tions of,  i,  518,  519,  520.  740; 
iij  497,  498;  effect  on  plants, 
iu,  725 ;  exhibition  at  Paris,  vi, 
252 ;  recent  theories,  vi,  239 ; 


measurement,  vi,  259 ;  possible 
applications,  vi,  548. 

Electric  Light,  xiitric  add  fW>m,  iv, 
135 ;  vegetation  under,  v,  237. 

Electric  liiffhting,  iii,  269 ;  v,  238 ; 
Edisoirs,  iv,  335 ;  BVBteiDS,  vi, 
252 ;  progress  of,  vn,  268 ;  act 
of  Parliament  on,  vii,  866; 
progress,  viii,  302;  use  in 
France,  i,  520. 

Electric  Motor,  an,  i,  251. 

Electric  Railways,  viii,  675. 

Electroplating,  ii,  498;  vii,  533. 

Elements,  new.  iii,  86;  iv,  137; 
nature  of^  iii.  91 ;  iv,  133 ;  vi, 
240 ;  table  or  atomic  weights, 
vi,  41 ;  fiimilies,  vi,  42. 

Elephants,  Indian,  use  of,  in  Afri- 
can ei^loration,  iii,  362. 

El  Hadah,  sketch,  i,  570. 

Elio,  Joaqmn,  sketch,  i,  252. 

EUot.  Georae,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. ,  bankruptcy  of,  iv, 
669. 

Elkin,  observations  by,  viii,  26. 

Ellet  Mra.  £.  L.  F.,  sketchy  ii,  272. 

Elliott,  J.,  observations,  iii,  87. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

Elliott,  Judge,  murder  of,  iv,  541. 

El  H^di.  ^ee  Biahdi,  £1. 

Elmore,  H.  M.,  oMt,  iv,  693. 

El  Obeid,  taken  by  £1  MaJidi,  viU, 
800. 

Elton,  Capt.  discovery  bv,  iii,  363. 

Elwart  A  A.  E.,  obit,  U,  599. 

Ely,  J.  S.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
690:vui,635. 

Emanuel,  M.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Embezzlement,  act  on,  in  Conn., 
iU,  216. 

Emerson,  B.  W.,  sketchy  vii.  277. 

Emigration,  German,  vii,  848;  to 
Palestine,  viii,  614 ;  state-aided, 
from  Ireland^  viii.  418 ;  of  coo- 
lies from  India,  viii,  440 ;  from 
Italy,  viii,  449. 

Engelhard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  339. 

Engineerinff,  in  every  volume. 

Engines,  solar,  vi,  251;  improve- 
ments in  steam,  ii,  494,  495 ; 
vi.545. 

Englisn,  the,  in  Persia,  vi.  782. 

English  Channel  Tunnel  Panic, 
vii,  284. 

English,  J.  E.,  sketch,  i,  208. 

Ensilage.    See  Silos,  vi,  808. 

Eosin,  i,  102. 

Epidemic  Diseases  in  1883,  viii, 
317;  Sanitary  Control  of,  vii, 
286;  maps  of  infected  dis- 
tricts, 291,  292. 

Eridhsen,  A.  "L.  von,  obit,  i,  632. 

Erk,L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 

Erman,  G.  A.,  obit,  ii,  599. 

Erysipelas,  viii.  753. 

Esmonde,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Espartero,  Duke,  sketch,  iv,  348. 

Espin,  T.  E.,  observations  by,  vi, 
89;  vii.  40;  viU,  27. 

EsquiroB,  H.  A.,  sketch,  i,  258. 

F^stcourt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obtt,  i,  682. 

Este,  D.  K.,  obit,  i.  616. 

Estee,  M.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  82. 

Estorge,  J.  L..  obit,  v,  592. 

EttmtOler,  E.  L..  obit,  ii,  599. 

Etna,  eruption  or,  viii^  286. 

EulenberK,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  692. 

Europe,  in  every  volume  but  vi 
ana  viii. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  i,  261 ; 


ii,  282 ;  iv,  850 ;  on  intolerance 

in  Bohemia,  iv,  351. 
Evangelical  Aasodation,  in  every 

volume. 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland,  iii, 

Evans,  Marian.  See  Eliot,  George, 
v,  241. 

Evans,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Evarts,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  636. 

Evarts^W.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  284;  por- 
trait, ii,  284;  speecn  on  Se\k  an), 
i,717. 

Eve,  Dr.  P.  P.,  obit,  ii,  679. 

Events  of  1863,  viii,  821. 

Everett,  experiments,  u,  600. 

Eveiiglades,  the.  viii,  342. 

Ewer,  F.  C,  oWt,  viii,  588. 

Ewing,  Chas.,  obit,  viii,  688. 

Examinations  for  dvil  service.  See 
Befonn  in  the  Civil  Service, 
viii,  684. 

Exercise,  physiology  of,  vii,  668 ; 
of  infante,  689. 

Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22,  262, 
685,  778;  appropriation  lor, 
193-202. 

Exhibitions,  leather,  in  Berlin,  ii, 
352 ;  paper,  in  Berlin,  iii,  381 ; 
arte  in  Japan,  ii,  414 ;  Austra- 
lian^ u^  52;  IV,  55;  v^  89,  40; 
Pans,  iii,  294 :  E^ptian  con- 
tribution to  rana,  iii,  268; 
aimropriation  of  Denmark,  ii, 
249 ;  of  electricity  at  Paris,  \% 
252 ;  Atlanto  cotton,  vi,  260 ; 
Southern,  at  Louisville,  viii, 
464;  in  Santo  Domingo,  viii, 
713. 

Exner,  experimento  by,  vi,  748 ;  vii, 
688. 

Exodus  of  colored  people,  iv,  354, 
537,634;  v,  417  ;  vL  812. 

Explorers,  see  imder  Geographi- 
cal in  eveiy  volume;  murder 
of,  iv,  6. 

Explosions,  boiler,  causes  and  pre- 
vention of,  vi,  259;  experi- 
mento, vii,  296. 

Explosives,  ii,  626 ;  iii,  93 ;  iv,  181. 

Exposition,  international  Cotton, 
at  AtUmte,  vi,  260. 

Exposition,  Paris,  ill.  294. 

Express  companies,  liability  of,  ii, 
753 ;  V,  14. 

Extradition  treaties,  i,  232,  361, 
738 ;  difficulty  with  Menco,  ii, 
513.  712 ;  wiUi  Spain,  ii,  699 ; 
dedsions  on,  iii,  473 ;  v,  586 ; 
case  of  Randazzo^  vi,  461  ^  U.  S. 
and  Belgium,  vii,  67 ;  viii,  157. 
See  Winslow. 

Eye-sight,  ite  defecte  and  treat- 
ment, vi,  271. 

Eytinge,  expezimeute  by,  vii,  38. 

Faber,  P.  C.  F.,  oMt,  ii,  699. 
Failures  in  business,  1883,  viii,  327. 
Faience,  viii,  641 . 
Falk  laws,  the,  iii,  736;  iv,  773; 

vi,  792;  vu,  357,  358  (note); 

viu.  395. 
Falke,  J.  F.  G.,  obit,  i,  632. 
Falkenhayn,  Count,  iv,  60. 
Falkland  islands,  vi,  274. 
Fallows,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  698. 
Falls,  M.N.,  obit,  i,  616. 
False  Prophet,  the.   SeeMahdi.EL 
Famines,  in  China,  i,  110;  ii.  100; 

iii,  98;  in  India,  i,404;  li,  42. 
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892;  iu,  486 ;  iv, 494 ;  vi,  419 ; 
in  Bnii],  iii,  84 ;  in  Egypt,  iv, 
884* 

Famine,  iu  Penift,  v,  628 ;  in  Tur- 

key,  T,  690;  in  Iceland,  vii, 

191 ;  in  HifflilandB.  viii,  418. 
Fonfani,  P.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 
Faryio,  W.  C.,  obit.,  lii,  686. 
Fargo,  W.  G.,  obit,  vi.  682. 
Fiirley,  J.  T.,  aketoh.  it.  286. 
Furmen.  Minn.,  Boara  of  Trade. 

iv,  628;  Cal.,  convention  of, 

vli,  82. 
Fanns  and  live-stock  in  the  Umted 

States,  vii,  298. 
Faroe  Cliannel.  ridge  in,  yiij  881. 
Farr,  E.  W.,  obit.,  v.  692. 
Farre,  Qen.,  sketon,  iv,  886. 
Fanrell,  Thos.,  obit.,  v,  692. 
Farrellv,  Philip,  obit,  lii,  686. 
Fat-celU,  vii,  689. 
Faucher,  J.,  obit,  iii,  664. 
Fanre,  C.  A.,  inventions  bv,  vi, 

264:  vii,  265. 
Favre,  A.,  experiments  by,  iv,  879. 
Favre,  J.  C.  G.,  sketch,  v,  266. 
Favre,  L.,  work  on  the  St  Gotbard 

Tunnel,  iii,  290. 
Fawkos,  Capt  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 
Fawsitt,  Miss  Amv,  obit,  i,  616. 
Fay,  F.  B.,  obit,  1,  616. 
Fazy,  J.  J.,  sketch,  iii,  814. 
Fechter,  C.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  868. 
Federal  jurisdiction.    See  Law,  vi, 

Foejee,  cannibalism  in,  i,  68. 
Feifd,  £.,  obit,  i,  688. 
FeLd  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  286. 
Felkin,  Mr.,  on  technical  education 

in  Saxony,  vi,  229. 
Fenians,  supposed  conspiracy  of, 

vi,  870. 
Fenyes,  A.,  sketch,  i,  281. 
Ferenz,  Bev.  JoSj,  1,  778. 
Feighana.    See  Khokan,  i,  776. 
Fei^nsson.  Sir  W.,  obit,  ii,  699. 
FermentB  in  fruits,  vii.  92. 
Femkom,  A.,  obit,  iii.  654. 
Ferranti's  invention,  vii,  269, 270. 
Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  sketch,  i,  282. 
Ferric,  Wm.,  method  for  obtaining 

ammonia,  viii,  114. 
Ferrier,  Capt  J.  M.,  obit,  i.  616. 
Fenier,  I.  r.,  experiments  oy,  vl, 

748  J  discovei^r,  vii,  87. 
Ferr^,  right  of  U.  S.  to  acqnira  a, 

IV,  o47. 

Ferry,  J.  F.  C.^  sketch,  iv,  887 ; 
fall  of  ministry  of,  vii,  824; 
Cabinet,^  viii,  867. 

Fortilizer,  vi,  276;  of  S.  C.  vi, 
814;  phosphorite,  vlii,  701. 

Feuchtwonjnr,  experiments  by, 
viii,  622. 

Feuentaok,  experimenta.  viii,  688. 

Feutsoh,  £.,  obit.,  ii,  699. 

Fever,  action  of  remedies,  vii,  690. 

Fever,  yellow,  iii,  816 ;  iv,  869 ;  vii, 
298 ;  map  of  infected  district, 
vii,  292.  See  also  Health,  iv, 
466;  Epidemic  Diseases,  viU, 
819 :  and  Germ  Theory. 

Flohte,  I.  H.,  obit,  iv.  699. 

Field,  Mrs.  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Field,  G.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Field,  S.  D.,  inventions,  viii,  677. 

Fields,  J.  T.,  sketch,  vi,  288. 

Fillmore,  Caroline,  obit,  vi,  683. 

Finances  of  Egypt  See  Egyptian 
Finances. 


finances  of  India,  censura  of  man- 
agement of,  iv,  492,  494. 

Finances  of  the  U.  S.,  in  every  vol- 
ume. See  also  Commerce,  etc. , 
vi,  130 ;  vU,  110. 

Financial  crisis  over  the  world,  ii, 
109. 

Financial  review  of  18S8,  viii,  882. 

Financial  depression,  m  Peru,  i, 
666:  in  Chili,  iii,  12;  in  Eng- 
land,  iv,  176 ;  in  Germany,  iv, 
180 :  cause  of,  iv,  168. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  87. 

Fiuotti,  J.  M.,  sketch,  iv,  870. 

Fire-arms,  etaj  Ala.  law  against 
oarryuig,  vi.  6. 

Firemen,  invennons  for,  i,  618. 

Fires,  Brooklyn  Theatre,  i.  606; 
Czech  Theatre,  vi,  60 ;  Vienna 
Theatre,  vi,  61 ;  in  Quebec,  vi, 
221 ;  in  Michigan,  vi,  686.  in 
HaverhiU,  vii7620. 

Fish,  culture  and  preservation  of, 
IV.  668 ;  as  a  food,  viii,  848. 

Fish,  A.  I.,  sketch,  iv,  870. 

Fish,  Be^j.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Fish,  Bev.  H.  C,  obit^  ii,  679. 

Fish  Commission,  U.  S.,  viii,  791. 

Fish-culture,  viii,  791. 

Fisher,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Fisheries,  U.  S..  statistics,  viii,  796. 

Fitton,  Jas.,  obit,  vi,  682. 

Fitaeau,  experiments  by,  vl,  41. 

Fit^rald,  Sir  J.  F.,  obit,  ii,  699. 

Fisheries,  Chinese  in  Cal.,  iii,  71 ; 
protection  in  Cal.,  v,  76 ;  aal- 
mon,  in  Oregon,  iii,  671 ;  vii, 
670 ;  viii,  612 :  shad  in  Md., 
iv,  691 ;  on  the  Conn,  river, 
vi,  689 ;  N.  J.,  vii,  698. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.  in  1880,  vii,  809. 

Fishery  Convention,  International, 
vii,  690. 

Fiahery  Exhibitaon  at  Berlin,  v, 
821;  reproBentation  of  U.  S. 
at,  V,  160. 

Fisheiy  questions,  between  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  U,  16,  268 ;  iii, 
247;  v,218;  vi,776;  pigment 
and  protest,  iii,  242;  Pros. 
Hayes  on,  v,  648 ;  Fortune  Bay 
outrage,  V,  218. 

Flagg,  w:  C.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Flame,  luminosity  of,  id,  86 ;  tem- 
perature, 98. 

FUitters,  G.,  explorations,  v,  298. 

FUubeit,  G.,  oDit,  v,  699. 

Flegel,  ooeervations,  v,  290. 

Fleischer,  K.  M.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Floitman,  Dr.,  oisooveries  by,  vi, 
642 ;  viii,  622. 

Floods,  in  China,  i,  110 ;  viii,  123 ; 
in  S.  America,  i,  888 ;  in  Ger- 
many, i,  848;  viii,  897;  in 
Hungary,  i,  888 ;  iv,  477 ;  in 
Nov.,  ill,  601  \  in  IU..  v,  880 ; 
protection  against,  in  Miss.  J v, 
686;  in  Ark.,  vii,  81 ;  in  Ty 
rol,  vU,  69 ;  in  lUly,  vii,  488 ; 
in  La.,  vii,  480 ;  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  viii,  889. 
Florida,  in  eveiy  volume. 

Flotow,  F.  von,  obit,  viii,  699. 
Flourans,  theory  of,  viii,  684. 
Floyd,  Sally  B.,  sketch,  iv,  878. 
Fludyer,  Sir  S.,  obit,  i,  688. 
Fluorine,  free,  vi,  99. 
Fly  liver,  explored,  iv,  409. 
Fogsr,  G.  G.,  sketch,  vt,  801. 
Fogs  and  Clouds,  Genesis  of,  v. 


276 ;  fog-signals,  v,  447 ;  viii, 
719. 

Foley,  Thos.,  sketch,  iv,  879. 

Folger,  C.  J.,  sketch,  v,  676 ;  por- 
trait, vU,  807. 

Foltz,  P.  voD,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Fontune,  locomotive  of,  vi,  611. 

Food-Preservation,  vii,  816. 

Foods,  nutridve  values  of,  vi.  670 ; 
viii,  842;  adulteration  of,  see 
Adulteration. 

Foot,  S.  A.,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Foot-and-Mouth  PiHease,  viii,  HP, 

Foote,  H.  S.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Foote,  B.  E..  obit,  iv,  698. 

Forbes,  David,  obit,  i,  688. 

Forbes.  Geo.,  on  planets,  v,  84. 

Ford,  B.  G.,  obit,  iv,  693. 

Ford,  E.  L.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Ford,  Bev.  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Ford,  Manr  A.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Fordyce,  Sir  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foreign  Exchange,  1888,  viii,  888. 

Foral,  observations  by,  viii,  626. 

Forestry,  viii,  849. 

Forests,  area  of,  in  Europe,  vii, 
817;  destruction  of,  v^  650; 
viii,  164  3  cedar  and  pme  in 
Mexico.  Vlii,  688 ;  Adirondack, 
viii,  676. 

Forests  of  United  States,  vii,  816. 

Formation  of  Mountains,  iv,  879. 

Forney,  J.  W.,  sketch,  vi,  802. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  299. 

Forster,  Sir  G..  obit.,  i,  688. . 

Fdnter,  H..  obit,  vi.  698. 

Fonter,  Jonn,  sketcn,  i,  806. 

Forster,  W.  £.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Forsyth,  CoL  J.,  obit,  ii,  679. 

Forth  Bridge,  viii,  816. 

Fortune,  B.,  obit,  v,  699. 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  v,  218. 

FossU  Birds,  vL  808. 

Foster,  C.  J.,  obit,  vlii,  689. 

Foster,  L.  S.,  sketch,  v,  277. 

Foucault,  M.,  invention  by,  ill, 
270. 

FouliS;  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Foumier,  £.,  obit,  v,  699. 

Founder,  F.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foumier,  G.,  Invention  by,  v,  98. 

Fourton,  Barry  de,  sketch,  ii,  819. 

Fox,  Edward,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Fox,  G.  L.,  obit.,  U,  679. 

France,  in  ever^  volume. 

Franclu,  A.,  obit,  ill,  664. 

Francis,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Aus- 
tria, obit,  iii,  664. 

Frands,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  680. 

Francis,  Sir  P.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Franking  privilege,  resolution  on 
the,  vi.  188. 

Franklin,  J.  B.,  obit,  ill,  637. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  search  for,  ii, 
824;  V,  298. 

FrancUeu,  Marquis  de,  obit. ,  ii,  600. 

Franco-German  War.  SeeOhonzy, 
viii,  107. 

Fraternity  of  Jesus,  the,  il,  22. 

Frauds,  alleged,  ot  offloials  In 
Georaio,  IV.  421. 

Frederick  William,  Prince  of  Hes- 
se, obit,  i,  688. 
Fredro,  Count,  obit,  l,  688. 
Free  Cfhuroh  ot  England,  I,  819; 

ii,  821. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  E.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Free  Bellglous  Assodation,  vli,  826. 
Freethinkers,  Congress  of,  v,  66. 
Freiligrath,  F.,  sketch,  i,  819. 
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FreUnffhuysen,  F.  T.,  portnlt,  vii, 

Frementm,  £.,  obit.,  i,  688. 
FroDoh  advanoeB  in  CcoitrBl  Africa, 

v.SSO;  YU.  885^886. 
Frenco,  Bot.  M.,  obit.,  616. 
French,  Viivinia  L.,  obit.,  vi,  688. 
Frere,  8ir  Bartle,  ii,  85,  86:  Lv, 

lai,  125. 
P^ycinet,  ii,  820 ;  sketch,  iv,  8M; 

ministry,  vii,  825. 
Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  98. 
Friss.  F.,  obit,  vi,  698. 
Friedberv,  H^  sketch,  iv,  140. 
Friedlanaer,  L,  obit.^  iii,  687. 
Friendly,  or  Tonga,  islands,  treaty 

witn  Germany,  ii,  58 ;  annexa- 
tion, viii,  81. 
Friends,  in  every  volume  bat  v. 
Fries,  Elias  M.,  sketch,  iii.  850. 
Frisby,  £.,  observations  by,  viii, 

20,26. 
Frost,  W.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
Frotscher,  K.  iL.  obit.,  i,  688. 
Fruit-Growers,  Convention  of,  iii, 

678. 
Fnnts.  George,  obit.,  i,  617. 
Fuel,  heat-value  of,  iii.  92. 
Fnhrich,  Joseph  von,  sketch,  i,  821. 
Fulahs,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Fuller,  Jerome,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Fuller,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  viii, 

806. 
Fuller,  Bev.  Bichard,  sketch,  i,  821. 
Fuller,  W.  H..  obit.,  iii,  687. 
Fulton,  £.,  oMt.,  iii,  687. 
Funk,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
Furnaces,  gas,  viii,  872. 
Fur-seals.    See  AJaska,  vii,  7. 
Fnsion-diak,  vi,  818. 

Gaboon,  the,  ii,  7 ;  vi,  828,  829. 
Gage,  S.  F.,  investigations  by,  vii, 

689. 
Galimart,  N.  A.,  obit.,  v,  699. 
Galkher,  J.  6.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 
Gallatin,  James,  obit.,  i,  617. 
Gallaudet.  Mis.  8.  F.,  obit,  ii,  680. 
Gall-bladder,  extirpation  of,  viii, 

762. 
GaUe,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vii,  86. 
Gallic  add,  test  for,  v,  96. 
Galliera,  Duke  of,  obit.,  i,  688. 
Gallium,  equivalent  of,  iii,  89 ;  in 

American  blendes,  v,  96. 
Galton,  Fm  invention  by,  iii,  726. 
Gal  way,  viscount,  obit,  i,  688. 
Gama.  V  asco  da,  tercentenary  of,  v. 


Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vi, 
818 ;  speech  of,  ii,  812 :  mani- 
festo and  prosecution.  »,  816 : 
inaugural,  vi,  810;  aefeat  of 
MrttSn<{0 /«<«  bill,  vi,  811, 807 ; 
course  and  death  ofl  vii,  826 ; 
influence  o^  viii,  866. 

Game-laws,  in  rarliament,  v.  841. 

Gamgee.  Mr.,  invention  by.  i.  517. 

Gamona,  Thom^  de.  olnt,  i,  688. 

Gansevoort^  Judge  P.,  obit.  i.  617. 

Gape,  Admiral  jT,  obit,  i,  684. 

Garabit  viaduct,  viii,  816. 

Garbage,  burning,  vi,  249. 

Garbard,  J.  H.,  obit,  i.  617. 

Garbett,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  obit^  viii.  589. 

Gardiner,  S.  B.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  1,  617. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  sketches,  v,  286; 
vi,  817 ;  portrait,  v,  15 ;  letter 


of  aooeptance,  V,  700 ;  isaoffu- 
ral,  vi,  848 ;  Blaine  on  poucj 
of,  vi,  846 ;  vii,  192 ;  memorial, 
the,  vii,  121 ;  Blaine's  oration, 
vii.  127 ;  oompensatioQ  to  phy- 
sicians of,  vii,  809. 

Garibaldi,  sketch  and  portrait,  vii, 
828 ;  nft  to,  i.  421 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  V,  410 ;  death,  vii, 
488. 

Garlington,  £.  A.,  relief  expedition 
under,  viii,  420;  court  of  in- 
quiiyon,  ^24. 

Gamer,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  617.  • 

Gamier,  J.,  obtt,  vi,  698. 

Gamier,  M.  J.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118,  62ii. 

Gamier-Pages,  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Garrard,  E..  obit,  iv,  698. 

Gamfttson.  Maiy  B.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrison,  A.  F.,  obit,  ii,  680. 

Garrison,  8^  obit,  iii,  687. 

Garrison,  w .  lu.  sketch,  iv,  896. 

Garthwaite,  J.  C.,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Garvim,  8.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Gas,  viii,  872;  a  heiitiiig,  iii,  88; 
Lowe's  process,  i^  617;  other 
water  processes,  viii,  874 ;  nat- 
ural, 877 ;  improved  burner,  i, 
91. 

Gas-engines,  viii,  877. 

GaskelT,  W.  fiL,  experiments  by, 
via,  681. 

Gkui-liffliting,  regenerative  system 
of,  viii,  877. 

Gas-lime,  reg^eneration  of,  iii,  89. 

Gas-stoves,  viii^  876. 

Gases,  liquefaction  of,  Ii.  87. 

Gates,  £.,  Treasurer  or  Missouri, 
indictment  of,  iii,  676. 

Gandoin,  M.,  invention  by^  iii,  270. 

Gaule,  experiments  by,  viii,  682. 

Gaume,  mar.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Gauntiett,  H.  J.,  sketch,  i,  822. 

Gaurisankar,  Mount,  highest  in  the 
world,  vi,  882. 

Gauss,  statue  of,  ii^  868. 

Gaylord,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Geddes,  experiments  oy.  iv,  87. 

Ge^nbaur,  J.  A.,  sketoo,  i,  822. 

Geissler  tubes,  for  electricity,  iii, 
279. 

Gelatine,  blastJug,  iv,  181. 

Geldart,  Bev.  J.  W..  obit,  i,  684. 

Gemmill,  W.  D.,  obit,  vii,  687. 

Genin,  8.  N.,  obit,  iii.  687. 

Geodetic  conference,  viii,  464. 

Geographical  Progress  and  Di»- 
covery,  in  every  volume ;  Con- 
gress. I,  78. 

Geological  8urveyB,  8tate  N.  H., 
u,  648, 667 ;  Ga., iu,  866 ;  Ind., 
iv,  601 ;  N.  J.,  iv,  670. 

Geoloffy,  fossils  in  Or^n,  ii,  628 ; 
glacial  juried,  vi,  849 ;  explo- 
rations in  Asia,  iii,  859 ;  for- 
mation of  mountains,  iv,  879 ; 
Favre's  experiments,  iv,  879; 
fossil  biids,  vi,  808 ;  the  igua- 
nodon,  viii.  486. 

^^^<^i  Experimental,  i^^l7* 

George  V.,  ex-King  of  Hanover, 
£ath,  Ui,  884  :  obit,  iii,  664. 

Geoige,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
StrelitJE,  obit,  i,  684. 

Georgia,  in  every  volume. 

Gerber,  M.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
42. 

Gerken,  John,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gerlach,  £.  L.  von,  obit.,  U,  600. 


Geriaoh,  Fnmi.  aketch,  i,  888. 

German  Centrsiism  in  Austria,  vii, 
48. 

German  Bmigration,  vii,  848. 

German  Government,  in  Polynesia, 
ii,  68. 

German  Nutknial  Monument,  viii, 
899. 

German  Parliament,  vi.  887. 

German  Provinces,  Bnssifloation 
of,  viii,  708. 

German  Bailroads,  vii,  849. 

Germany,  in  every  volume. 

Germ  Tneory  and  Bpontaneoos 
Generation,  iii,  887. 

Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  iv.  442 ; 
vi,  847,  661 ;  vii,  286;  m  tu- 
berculosis, vuj  798 ;  vaccina- 
tion, vi,  847.  See  £pidemic 
Diseases,  vm,  820. 

Germs,  Vaccination  with  Disease, 
vi-  847. 

Gescheidi,  Dr.  L.  M.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Geselschap,  £.,olnt,  iii,  654. 

Gessi,  8ignor,  exploratioos  of,  i, 
880    881 

Giiillany,  ¥.\  obit.i,  684. 

Gholain  Hussein  knan,  obit,  vi, 
698 

Gibbons.  8ir  8.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Giegler  Pasha,  viu,  299. 

Giers,  N.  C^  sketcn,  vii,  784. 

Gifford,  C.  L.  C,  obit,  li,  680. 

Gi£fbrd,  8.  B.,  sketch,  v,  822. 

GUbeit,  G.  A.,  obit,  U,  580. 

Gilchrist,  8.,  invention  by,  v,  208. 

Giles,  £raest  in  Australia,  i,  880. 

Gill,  Ci^,  iU,  859. 

Gill,  David,  observations  by.  vii, 
86,  87 ;  viii,  26 ;  prize,  vu,  41. 

Gillette,  A.  D.,  obit,  vii,  687. 

GUpin,  £.  W.,  i,  226 ;  obit,  i,  617. 

Ginxel^  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Girardin,  £.  de,  sketch,  vi,  848. 

Giaeke,  B.  L..  obit,  i,  684. 

Giskia,  £^  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gittings,  £.,  obit.,  v.  598. 

Gjess,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  680. 

Glacial  Period,  vi,  849. 

Gladstone,  W.  £.,  sketch,  v,82i. 

Glaia-Bizoin,  A.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Glass,  process  for  toughening,  i, 
517 ;  improvements  in,  v,  91. 

Glassbrenner,  A.,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Glenn,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Glick,  G.  W.,  sketch,  vu,  447. 

Glucose,  vi,  850. 

Gobright,  L.  A.,  obit,  vi^  688. 

Ooddurd,  D.  A.,  obit ^  vii,  687. 

Godey,  L.  A.,  obik,  iii,  687. 

Godon,  8.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  444. 

God  win- Austen,  Col.,  explorations 
of,  ii,  828. 

Goessmann,  experiments,  iii,  87. 

Goir,G.  W.,  obit^i,  617. 

Goilart,  A.,  experiments,  vi,  809. 

Gold,  alloCropio,  ii,  499;  produc- 
tion of;  a.  240,  242 ;  in  Ala., 
iu,  8;  in  Dakota,  ii^  245 ;  dust 
from  Colombia,  viii,  141 ;  ex- 
periments with,  ym,  624 ;  Ven- 
ezuela mines,  viii,  814.  See 
Mines. 

Gold,  as  the  only  standard,  see 
Currency,  ii,  285,  and  Bimet- 
allism; and  silver,  relative 
values  of,  i,  290 ;  conference  to 
lix,  iii,  826;  issue  of  oertill* 
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gineering  bv,  iii,  29.                           602.  Hondurss,  revolution  in,  i,  22 ;  iii, 

Hay,  J.  8^  expfomtions  of,  i,  888.  Herbert,  Sir  Percy  E.,  sketch,  i,  428 :  viii,  481. 

Hayden,  F.  V;,  survey  by,  i,  886;           888.  Hone,  Mrn.  £.,  obit,  ii,  682. 

ii,  886.  Herculano  de  Carvalho  6  Araijo,  Hood,  J.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  478. 

Hayden,  Josiah,  obit,  ii,  681.                   A.,  olnt,  ii,  602.  Hooker,  Jos.,  sketch,  iv,  476. 
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Hooper,  Gapt,  voyft^s  of,  v,  SOI. 

Hopkms,  G.  &.,  oMerrations  by, 
vm,  526. 

Hopkins,  J.  C,  obit,  ii.  583. 

Hopkins,  Lucius,  obit.,  i.  619. 

Hopkinsou,  invention,  vi,  853. 

Hore,  discoveries,  v,  185,  397. 

Horn,  Eph.,  obit.,  ii^  582. 

Horse,  piioes  of  the,  lii,  723. 

Horsley,  C.  £.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Horsman,  £.,  sketch,  i^  884. 

Horst,  Baron,  iv,  60. 

Hort,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  635. 

Hoskjns,  C.  W.,  obit,  (^  635. 

Hoemer,  G.  W.,  obit.,  vi,  684. 

Ho!»nier,  W.  H.  C,  obit,  U,  583. 

Hospttals.  for  seamen,  nijitory  of. 
Bee  Service,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital ;  N.  T.  WomanM, 
viu,  718. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hotchkiss,  J.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  disputed  title 
to,  iiL24:  iv,  45;  v,  25. 

Hough,  G.  w..  observations  by, 
vli,  86  ;  viu,  28. 

House-drainage,  v,  864. 

House  of  Commons,  disdpline  in. 
See  Parliament 

Houzeau.  experiments  by,  viii,  115. 

Hovas  or  Siadagascar,  the,  vii,  492. 

Hovgaud,  exDMition  of^  vi,  323. 

How,  Marv  IL,  obit,  vhi,  688. 

Howard,  Dr.  B.^  his  method  of  re- 
suscitation, ui,  765. 

Howard,  Gen.,  Indian  campai^, 
u,  40 ;  iu,  678. 

Howard,  w.  C,  invention  by,  vi, 
267. 

Howarth,  Rev.  H.,  obit,  i,  636. 

Howe,  £Arl,  obit,  i,  636. 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  sketch,  i,  888. 

Howe,  T.  0.,  sketch,  witn  portrait 
viu,  482. 

Howgate,  Capt  H.  W..  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, ii,  824 :  vii,  810. 

Howitt,  Wm.,  obit.,  iv.  700. 

Hubbaid,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hubbell,  Jud^  L.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Huber,  J.,  obit,  iv.  700. 

Habner,  6.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Hue.  trea^,  viii,  769. 

Hueiva  pier,  the,  iii,  287. 

Huger,  BenJ.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Huggins,  Dr.,  observations  by,  vii, 
87  ;  prize  to,  viii,  28. 

Hughes,  £.  D.,  invention  bj,  iv, 
502.    See  Microphone,  iii,  562. 

Hull  Harbor  improvements,  viu, 
810. 

HulL  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hull,  J.  H..  obit,  iiL  640. 

Hull,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Halsse,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Humbert  I,  of  Italy,  aocesdon  ofl 
iii,  456 ;  attempt  on  the  life  of; 
iii,  458;  aaaassin^s  sentence 
commuted,  iv,  528. 

Humphreys,  A.  A,  sketch,  viii, 

Hungaiy,  in  every  volume  but  viii. 

Hunms,  the,  iv,  400. 

Hunt,  0.  Su.  sketch,  i,  889. 

Hunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Hunt,  W.  M.,  iv,  478. 

Hunt,  S.^bit,  iii,  640. 

Hunter,  U.  E.,  observations  by,  iii, 

87  ;  iv,  52 ;  v.  86 ;  vii,  89,  40. 
Huntington,  0.   W.,  experiments 

by,  vi,  98. 


Hurlbut  S.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  879 ; 

in  rem,  vi,  788. 
Huron,  proposed  Territoiy  of,  i, 


Huron,  wreck  of  the,  ii,  537. 

Hussein- A  vni  Pasha^  sketch,  i,  389. 

Huston,  A.  C,  obit,  i.  619. 

Hutchinson,  S.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Huxley,  on  medicine  and  bioloor, 
%'i;550.  ^' 

Hyatt,  celluloid  made  by,  iii,  459. 

Hydrodynamic  Analo^es  to  Elec- 
tricity and  Ma^etism,  vi,  404. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid,  molecular 
weight  of,  vi,  92. 

Hydrogen,  purification  of,  ii,  94 ; 
manunusture,  v,  88 ;  peroxide 
of,  iu.  89;  vu,  96;  dioxide, 
viii,  117. 

Hydrography,  i,  824;  ii|  828;  lii, 
851;  v,288;  of  Behring  strait, 
vi,  825 :  surveys,  vii,  881. 

Hyett,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  603. 

Hyffiene,  Home,  v,  854. 

Hylton,  Baron,  obit,  i,  686. 

Ice,  Artificial,  i,  517. 

Ice.  Hot,  vi,  406. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  814. 

Ichtiiyol,  viii,  434. 

Idaho,  i,  890 ;  viii,  484. 

Ide,  Jacob,  sketch,  v,  371. 

Iglesias,  J.  M.,  sketch,  i,  891 ;  claim 
and  defeat  of,  ii,  512 ;  viii,  65. 

IgnatieflT,  N.  P,  sketch,  ii,  881. 

Iguanodon,  the,  viii,  486. 

Ilbert  Bill,  the,  in  India,  viii,  441. 

Hi.    See  Ku^ja. 

Illinois,  in  eveiy  volume. 

Illumination  in  sumry,  viii.  752. 

Immigrants,  cost  of  care  of,  to  N. 
Y.,  Y,  579 ;  taxation  of,  vii,  468. 

Immigration,  to  U.  S.,  ii,  886 ;  vi, 
412;  rules  on,  vi,  414;  of  pau- 
pers and  criminiab^  vi,  487 ; 
viii,  157 ;  abuses,  viii,  571 ;  to 
Australia,  ii,  51 ;  v,  87 ;  vi, 
44 ;  to  Canada,  t,  216,  219 ;  to 
Central  America,  iii,  418,  74S ; 
to  South  America,  i,  77 ;  ii,  28, 
74,  75 ;  V,  22 ;  viii^  68, 128  ;  to 
Southern  States,  iii,  881 ;  iv, 
641 ;  V,  808,  589, 584 ;  vi,  299 ; 
to  Western  States,  i,  84,  85, 
281 ;  u,  80 ;  iu,  74,  76,  676 ;  iv, 
657  ;  V,  612 :  viii,  78,  268. 

Immigration,  Chinese,  vii,  887. 
^e  also  Chinese;  diplomatic 
correspondence,  i,  281 ;  bill  on, 
iv,  218;  treaty  on,  v,  704. 

Impeachments,  report  on,  of  Judge 
Archibald,  ii,  297. 

Imprisonment,  damages  fbr  false, 
iv,  675. 

Improvements^  Internal,  Pres.  Ar- 
thur on,  viii.  161. 

InabiU^  or  Disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, vi,  414. 

Indebtedness  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii,  892;  maps  showing  dis- 
tribution, 892, 408. 

Indemnity  Funds,  from  China  and 
Japan^,  778. 

Induction-Balance,  Hughes's,  iv, 
502. 

India,  in  every  volume;  adminis- 
tration ofjBTOvemment  in,  v, 
887, 888 ;  Ilbert  bUl,  viu,  441. 

Indiana,  in  evezy  volume. 


IndianapoUs,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  i, 
64.  76 ;  iv,  190;  in  the  Black 
Hills,  i^  681 ;  cession  to  Canada 
by  Blackfeet,  ii,  254. 

Indians,  President  Hayes  on,  ii, 
669 ;  iii,  710  ;  wars  and  raids 
of,  ii,  89 ;  iu,  28,  29,  463,  673 ; 
iv,  46 ;  V,  27,  28;  vi,  86 ;  viii, 
17 ;  numbers  killed  in  engage- 
ments with,  Y,  26 ;  plan  to 
transfer  care  of,  iii,  29 ;  iv,  47 ; 
for  a  body  of  cavaliy,  iii,  29 ; 
for  education  of  children,  iii, 
29 ;  T,  28.  649 ;  Western  roser- 
vations,  ii,  589 ;  iv,  150 ;  v,  29, 
116, 118:  vi,  117,  781 ;  census 
of  PenoDfloots,  iv,  576  ;  elec- 
tions, vi,  524;  decision  in  favor 
of  PoncaSj  iv,  653 ;  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  iv,  772;  their  tribal 
relations  abolished,  v,  654 ;  in 
Florida,  vi,  298 ;  in  Canada,  v, 
218 ;  Baptist  convention  ot,  viii, 
52 ;  famine  in  Montana,  viii, 
548 ;  statistics  of,  v,  28 ;  new 
policy  toward,  t^  788 ;  troubles 
m  Cnili  with,  viii,  64 ;  educa- 
tion, viii,  781. 

Indian  Territory , territorial  govern- 
ment in,  iii,  28 ;  occupation  of, 
iv,  48 ;  opening  to  settlers  rec- 
ommended, V,  417. 

India-rubber,  manufacture  of,  v,90. 

Indigo,  artificial  production  of,  vi, 
428 ;  vii,  95. 

Indigo-blue,  derivation  of,  iv,  185. 

Industries,  British  and  American, 
ii.  Ill ;  new  appliances  for  the 
chemioBl,  v,  88 ;  statistics  of 
U.  S.,  vii.  500. 

InfallibiUty,  C  703 ;  ii,  676. 

Infimtidde,  suppression  of,  in  In- 
dia, i,  400. 

Ingalls,  Senator,  diarge  agunst,  v, 
419. 

Inglis,  David,  obit^  ii,  682. 

Inglis,  J.  A.^  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Insane  Criminals,  act  concerning,  i, 
597. 

Insanity,  plant  producing,  viii,  588. 

Insanity  as  a  Defense  for  Crime, 
evidence  and  opinions  in  the 
Guiteau.  Coleman,  and  Graves 
trials,  VI,  429.  See  also  Gui- 
teau's  Trial,  vi,  881. 

Insectivorous  Plants,  iii,  444. 

Insolvency,  amendment  to  Conn, 
law,  V,  195. 

Insurance,  Commisnionen  of,  in 
Conn.,  u,  225 ;  Del.,  act  on,  iv, 
807 ;  Miss,  laws,  iv,  686 ;  Mo. 
laws,  iv,  642;  assessment  com- 
panies, vi,  727 ;  general  statis- 
tics for U.  S.,  vii, 424;  "grave- 
yard" companies,  vii,  885. 

Insurrections.    Bee  Wars,  etc. 

Internal  Revenue  andTaris  in  Con- 
gress, yiii,  193. 

International  Arbitration,  viii,  469. 

Intenuitional  Law,  obligation  of, 
vii,  618;  source  of  authority 
of,  618 :  views  of  various  writ- 
ers, 618-622 ;  beginning  of  the 
science,  622. 

International  Monetaiy  Conference. 
See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Interooeanic  Canal,  iv,  503;  map 
showing  routes  tributary  to,  iv, 
606.    See  also  Panama  CaziaL 
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InuitB  of  AUaka,  the,  ▼.  801.  Jamos,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  ii,  604.  Jones,  J.  8.,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Iodine,  fix>m  sea-weed,  I,  97;  com-  James,  Ilenryj  sketch,  vii,  438.  Jones,  Lloyd,  observations,  ▼,  S6b 

mercialljr  produced,  ▼,  89.  Jomin,  invenuons  by,  vi,  258.  Jones,  O.,  obit.^  ui,  640. 

Iowa,  in  eveiy  volume.  Jaminet,  observations,  vi,  758.  Jones,  T.  B.,  obit.,  v,  600. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Question,  v,  Janes,  Bishop  £.  6.,  sketch,  i,  428.  Joidan  valley,  proposal  to  flood, 

899 ;   home-rule,  i,   860 ;   iii,  Jonin,  theory  of,  vi^  240.  yiii,  807. 

407 ;  Mitation,  iv,  467 ;  in  Par-  Jan  Majren,  Austrian  Expedition  Joseph,  Chief,  ii,  40. 

liament,  t,  880,  888,  888, 848 ;  to,  vii,  885.  Josephme,  ex-Queen  of  Sxrcden, 

vi.  858,  859,  868 ;  obstruction,  Jannay,  eiqpenments  by,  viii,  111.  obit.,  i,  686. 

vii,  204;   coercion    bills,  vii,  Janneyj  A.  M.,obit.,  u,  582.  Jovonovios,  Gen.,  vii,  57,  58. 

2:04 ;  cases  of  Dillon  and  oth-  Japan,  in  evezy  volume.  Judges,  investitnie,  tenure,  and  re- 

ers,  205 ;  debates  on,  vii,  864 ;  Japanese,     social     and     political  moval  of.    See  Criminal  Juns- 

crimes  bill,  vii,  866 ;  arrears  changes  of,  vi.  452.  diction,  vii,  179. 

bill,  vu,  867;  **  Irish  World^"  Jaspar,  invention  by,  vi,  258.  Judicature,  reform  of,  French,  viii, 

the,  vii,  868 ;  land  scheme,  vii,  Jaurreguibery,  Admiral,  iv,  886.  870. 

868;  Ladies' liandLeBffue.iDid.;  Java,  eruption  in,  viii,  286.  Julian  Year,  the,  vii,  872. 

arrest  of  High-Sheriff  of  Dub-  Jeannette,  the  voyage  of,  iv,  417 ;  Jnlio,  £.  D.  B..  sketch,  iv,  582. 

lln,  vii,  869;  political  crimes  v,  288;  vi,  822;  vii,  881.  Jong,  M.E.,  observations  by,  viii, 

in,  viii,  414 ;  condition  of,  viii,  Jeannette  Island,  vii,  881.  520. 

416 ;  brief  of  Leo  XIII  on,  viii,  Jeffers,  W.  N.,  obit.,  viii,  590.  Jung,  Sir  Salar,  in  England,  i,  866 ; 

698;  legislation  on,  viii,  411.  JefiHes,  Dr.  J.,  obit.,  i,  619.  obit,  viii,  600. 

Irish  Lend  Bill,  vi.  868.  Joieebhoy,  Jamsetgee,  obit,  ii,  604.  Junfffleisch,  experiments  by,  viii, 

Iridh  members  of  Parliament,  ob-  Jeliaboff,  trial  of,  vi,  796,  797.  118. 

Btruction  by,  ii,  865.  Jelinek,  K.,  obit,  i,  686.  Junker,  Dr.,    explorations  by,  ii, 

Irish  National  party^  viii,  412.  Jenkin,  F.,  invention,  viii^  679.  880 ;  iii,  862. 

Iron,  new  process,  i,  522;  direct,  Jenkins,  Geo.,  invention,  li,  497.  Jupiter,  satellites  of,  ii,44;  physi- 

vii,  528^  protection  of  surfaces,  Jenkins,  T.,  onit,  i,  619.  col  condition  of,  ibid. :  spote 

ii,  98;  iv,  184;  commerce  in,  Jensen,  Lieut,  e^qplorations  by,  iii,  on,  iv,  51:  v,  84 j  vi,  88;  viii, 

iv,  178 ;  vii,  588 ;  dephosphor-  858.  22 ;  period,  and  hght,  t,  84. 

ization  of,  v,  208 ;  vii,  580 ;  viii,  Jessel,  Sir  G.,  obit,  viii,  600.  Jur^;an,  Jeanne^  obit,  iv,  774. 

620 ;  absorption  of  nitrogen,  vi,  Jessen,  inyeetigations,  viii,  686.  Junes,  grand,  iii,  447 ;  Ind.  Uw,  vi, 

99 ;  statistics,  1882,  vii,  115.  Jeter,  J.  B.,  sketdi,  v,  418.  425 ;  negroes  in,  see  Negroes. 

Iron  and  Steel,  ii,  401 ;  microscopi-  Jetty  Systein.  the,  v.  588.  Justice-boxes,  in  Peisia,  i,  660. 

cal  analysis,  vii,  582;  tax  on,  Jeyons,  W,  S.,  Bket<Mi,  vii,  442.  Jute,  vi.  462^  cultivation,  iii,  662; 

viii,  218.  Jewell,  Maishall,  sketch,  viii,  457.  v,  64 ;  vii,  485 ;  machine  for, 

Iron  Manu&cturers'    Convention,  Jewett.  Coi  £.,  obit,  ii,  582.  vii,  485. 

vii,  455.  Jews,  i,  480;  iv,  580 :  restrictions  Jute  and  Jute-Butts,  viii,  458. 
Im^tion.  in  Cal.,  iii^  72 ;  viii,  78 ;           on,  in  Servia.  ii,  691 :  in  Bou- 
rn Col.,  iii.  111 ;  iv,  151.                     mania,  iii,  740 ;  vii,  729;  per-  Kabyles^  insurrection  of,  iv,  15. 
Irving,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  582.                        secution  in  Morocco,  v,  546,  Kahnweiler,  invention  by,  vi,266. 
Irving,  P.  M.,  obit,  i,  619.                        644;  anti-Semite  movement  in  Kailas.  Mt,  iv,  400. 
Irving,  Theo.,  obit,  V,  598.                       Prusma,     v,     640;     a^tation  Kallocn,  I.  8.,  impeachment,  v,  77. 
Isaacs.  S.  M.^  obit,  iii,  640.                       B^T&inst,  in  Hungary,  vi,  408 ;  Kalnoky,  Count,  sketch,  vi,  468. 
Isabella  Mane.  Pnncess  of  Porta-           viii,  48 ;  numbers  of,  and  per-  Kanawha  Biver,  improvement  of, 

gal,  obit,  1, 686.  secutions  in  Germany  and  Bus-  iii,  827. 

Ischui,  earthquake  in,  viii,  285, 454.  sia,  vi,   456 ;  vii,  785 ;  relief  KanksLkee  Survey,  the,  vii,  421. 

Islam,  the  future  of,  vi,  440 ;  sects  measures,  vii.  85;  increase  of,  Kansas,  in  evexy  volume. 

of,  ibid.  in  Austria,  vii,  51 ;  ntuol  mur-  Kaolin,  discovery  of,  viii,  641,  642. 

Islands  of  the  Padflo,  claims  on,  der    case,  viii,   47 ;    outrages  Karond,  massacres  in,  vii,  415. 

viiL  81.  against,  viii,  709.  Kara,  surrender,  ii,  748. 

Ismail  Pasha,  i,  2;  sketch,  ii,  405 ;  Johannsen,  E.,  island  discovered  Kartseff,  Gen.  A.  P.,  L  823. 

abdication,  iv,  882;  vii.  282;  by,  iii,  854.  Kashearia,  war  with  China,  i,  109, 

financial  operations  of,  vii,  284.  John,  King  of  Abyssinia,  i,  2, 8 ;  ii,  776 ;  li,  417 :  iii,  96 ;  iv,  145. 

Istomin,  Admiral  C.  L,  obit,  i,  636.  2 ;  iv,  2 ;  v,  286.  See  also  Turkistan. 

Israel,  lost  tribes  of.    Bee  A%nan-  John,  Franz,  Freiherr  von,  sketch,  Kassatkine,  N.,  v^  848. 

istan,  ii,  4.  i,  484.  Kaufinann,  C.  obit^  vii,  646. 

Italia  Irredenta,  or  Irredentist  par-  Johns,  J.,  obit,  L  619.  Kavanagh,  Julia,  obit,  ii,  604. 

ty,  V,  408,  409 ;  vi,  50;  vii,  54,  Johns  Hopkins  UnlverMty,  admin-  Kaye,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  488. 

487 ;  crime  of  Overdank,  vii,  istration  of,  vii.  508.  Kearney,  D.,  trial  of,  v,  77. 

488 ;  viii,  452.  Johnson,  Abram,  sketeh,  vi,  461.  Keatinge,  B.,  olnt .  i,  686. 

Italy,  in  every  volume ;   map  of  Johnson,  Alice,  observations  by,  Kedzie,  experiments,  vi,  852. 

Kome,U,408.  viii,  487.  Keely.G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Ivory,  Arfiflcial,  iii,  458.  Johnson,  A.  8.,  obit,  iii,  640.  Keet,  Bev.  H.,  use  of  titie,  i,  26. 

Ivens,  B.,  explorations  by,  iv,  405 ;  Johnson,  B.,  obit,  v,  598.  Keifer.  experiments,  viH,  121. 

V,  298.  Johnson,  H.  V.,  sketch,  v,  414.  KeU,  Ey  ol)it,  iii,  666. 

Iwakura,  T.,  obit,  viii,  600.  Johnson,  Beverdy,  Hket«h,  i,  484.  Kcim,  T.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Izard,  J.  A.  S.,  obit,  iv,  698,  Johnson,  S.  W.,  mvestigations  by,  KekulMteory  of,  vi,  92. 

V,  92.  Keller,  F. ,  obit ,  vi,  694. 

Jablochkoff,  inventions  by,  i,  520 ;  Johnston,  A.  Keith,  African  jour-  Kellogg,  £.  II.,  obit,  vii,  689. 

ii,  497 ;  iii,  278, 807.                             ney  of,  iii,  862 ;  iv,  402 ;  obit,  Kellogg,  W.  P.,  impeachment,  i, 
Jackson,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  410.                  iv,  700.  462 ;  protest,  v,  479. 
Jackson,  I.  W.,  obit,  ii,  582.  Johnston,  A.  B.,  obit,  iv,  698.  Kelso,  Thos.,  obit,  iii^  640. 
Jackson,  T.  I.,  obit,  vi,  684.  Joint  Bules  of  Senate  and  House,  i,  Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  265. 
Jackson,  T.  P.,  obit,  i,  619.                      158-168.  Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Jackson  Monument  runds,  i,  802.  Joint-stock  companies,  new  Conn.  Kent,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Jacobs,  J.  A.  M.,  obit.,  v,  600.                 law  on,  v,  195.  Kentucky,  in  every  volume. 
Jacoby,  J.,  obit,  ii,  608.  Jolly,  experiments  by,  vii,  85.  KeoMHrh,  W.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Jaoquel,  P.,  invention  bv,  vi,  250.  Jones,  Jos.,  discoveries  by,  iii,  820.  Keridec,  Count  de,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Jacques,  D.  H.,  obit,  ii,'  682.  Jones,  J.  B.,  sketeh.  vi,  461.  Kerosene,  Improved  Test  for  Dan- 
James,  Daniel,  obit.,  i,  619.  Jones,  J.  G.,  obit,  iii,  640.                        gerous,  viii,  464. 
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Ksrr,  Dr^  experimentR  by,  vi,  289. 
Kerr,  J.  B.,  obit,  ill,  MO. 
Kerr,  Col.  J.  K.,  obit.,  i,  619. 
Kerr.  M.  C,  sketch,  i,  441. 
Keteltas,  K^obit,  i,  »9. 
Ketteler,    w.    £.,    Freiherr  von, 

obit,  ii,  604. 
Key,  D.  M.,  sketoh,  ii,  428. 
KliediTe,  private  debt  of  the,  i, 

245 ;  aecree  on  oommiwion  of 

inquiry,  iii,  264. 
Khokan,  annexed  to  Biuaia,  i,  44, 

775,  776 ;  diaooveries,  ii.  825. 
Kidd,  ti.,  invention  by,  id,  88. 
Kiel,  naval  station  at,  ii.  279. 
Kilpatriok^  Gen.    See  Peru,  Cbili, 

etc.,  VI,  788. 
Kimball,  £.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Rimberley,  Earl  of,  sketch,  v,  426. 
Kindler.  Albert,  sketch,  i,  441. 
Kinff  of  Prosffia,  power  of^  mani- 

leeta,  vii,  854. 
Kin^,  Clarence,  explorations  by,  v, 

297. 
King,  E.  A.,  inventions  by,  iii, 

276 ;  iv,  889. 
King,  Louisa  W.,  obit,  iu,  641. 
King,  Richard,  i,  828 ;  obit,  636. 
King,  Rufus,  obit,  i,  619. 
Kingdom.  J.  M^  obit,  i,  620. 
King!>lana,  A.  Cf.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Kingsley,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  441. 
Kingsley,  W.  C.,  viU,  811. 
Kinney,  explorations  by,  iv.  400. 
Kinney,  W.  B,^  obit,  v,  598. 
Kinny,  Hary  C,  obit,  u,  588. 
Klrbv.  T.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Kironhoff,  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions, yi.  242. 
Kirkbride,  T.  8.,  obit,  viii,  590. 
Kirkwood,  8.  J.,  sketch,  i,  412. 
Kirsner,  L.,  olnt,  i,  686. 
Kirwan,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Kitchen,  W.  K.,  obit,  i,  6:20. 
Kitchener,  Lieut,  survey  of  Pales- 
tine, li,  825. 
Klebs,  experiments^  iv,  414. 
Klein,  Dr.,  investigations  by,  iv, 

442. 
Klein,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  441. 
Knit  dotlM,  viii,  466. 
Knorre,  discoveries,  i.  46 ;  v,  84. 
Knox,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Knox,  6.  R.,  obit,  viii,  591. 
Koch,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  iii,  888; 

iv,442;  vii,  799. 
Koch.  H.  A.,  obit,  i.  686. 
Kdchly,  Hermann,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kohat  pass,  opened,  ii,  5. 
Kohl,  F.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kohl,  J.  G.,  obit,  ili^  656. 
Kohn.  invention  by,  iii,  275. 
Kola-Nut,  caffeine  in  the,  viii,  118. 
K5nig,  F.,  experiments  bv,  vi,  670. 
Kdmg,  G.  A.,  dlscoveiy  by,  vi,  98. 
Kdnig,  H.,  obit.,  1,  687. 
Kdnigsmark-Plaue,  obit,  i.  687. 
Konn,  invention  by,iv,  889. 
Korb-Weidenheim,  Baron^  iv,  60. 
Kossel,  experiments  bv,  viii,  119. 
Koetenko,   Col.,    explorations    in 

Khokan,  ii,  825. 
Kovalensky,  D.  £.,  i,  828. 
Krabbe,  N.  C,  obit,  i,  687. 
Krakatoa.  eruption  of,  viii,  526; 

poflsiole  connection  with  the 

red  liffht,  526. 
KrapotchUn,  aarassination,  iv,  688. 
Krapotkine,  Prince,  imprisonment 

of,  vu,  826;  trial,  vui,  868. 


Kratsohner,  ex|>eriments,  vi,  750. 
Krauae,  expedition,  viii,  886. 
Kieling,  August  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kiiegl^  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Kries,  experiments,  vi,  748. 
Krttdener,  Baron,  sketch,  ii,  422. 
Krug,  Anna  C,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Krttger,  K.  W.,  obit,  687. 
Kuh,  Emil,  obit. j  i,  687. 
Kfthne,  observations,  viii,  685. 
KUhner,  R.,  obit,  iii,  657. 
Kn-Uux,  law,  vii,  457 ;  cases,  viii, 

474. 
Kuya,  restoration  of,  to  China,  iv, 

144;  V,  101;  vi,  107,  800. 
Kuo-Tung-tao,  recalled,  iv,  145. 
Kurds,  insurrection  of,  v.  628 ;  vi, 

781 ;  rescue  of  Obeidullah  by, 

vu,  805. 
Kurile  islands,  exchanged  for  Sag- 

hallcn,  i,  427. 
Kuro-Siwo,  the.    See  Gulf  Stream, 

Pacifla 
Kurupatkin,  Capt,  explorations  of, 

it.  826. 
Kutscnker,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Kwangri,  revolt  in,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  148. 

Labor,  Chinese.    See  Chinese. 

Laborers'  Lien  Aot^  iv,  845. 

Labor  LegbUtion,  m  France,  viii, 
869;  m Germany,  vii,  854, 856 ; 
in  England,  411. 

Labor,  movements  and  agitations 
of,  vii,  458 ;  iii,  78 ;  v,  77. 

Labor  Statistics,  Mo.,  bureau  of, 
iv,  641 ;  N.  Y.,  viU,  570 ;  Mich., 
vii  540. 

Labor  fatrikes,  i,  649;  ii,  421,  428, 
580, 686, 760 ;  iu,  407  ;  iv,  714, 
717;  v,119:  vi,  516;  vu,  506, 
614.    See  also  Labor,  vii,  458. 

lAborinji;winen,  idle,  in  San  Jrran- 
cisco,  liL  69. 

Laboulaye,  £.  R.  L.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Labye,  L.,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

La  Cour,  telephone,  i,  740. 

Ladoue,  T.  C.  F.  de,  obit^  ii,  604. 

Ladreyt,  Caasimer,  obit,  li,  588. 

Lafayette,  O.  de,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Laflin,  L.,  obit,  i,  620. 

La  Hitte,  Vicomte  de,  obit,  iii.  657. 

Lahrbush,  Capt  F.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Lung,  Haj.,  murder  of,  vi,  828. 

Lalla  Rookh,  Queen  of  Tasmania, 
1,58. 

Lamarmora,  Kaichese  di,  obit,  iii, 
667. 

Lamater,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  u.  588. 

Lament,  G.  D.,  olnt,  i,  620. 

Land  BUI,  in  Cal.,  v,  71. 

Land-Grants,  in  Oregon,  v,  612; 
old,  in  New  Mexico,  viii,  565. 

Land  Laws,  in  Denmark,  vi,  211 ; 
in  India,  vi,  422;  viii,  441;  in 
New  S.  Wales,  viii,  85;  in 
Roumania,  viii,  698 ;  in  Russia, 
viii,  706.    See  Land  Tenure. 

Land  League,  arrest  of  leaders,  vi, 
867,  868;  dergy  on,  vi,  867; 
viii.  418 ;  Ladies*  vfi,  868. 

Lands,  laws  on  minenl,  vi,  76 ;  pub- 
lic, i,  84;  iv,  880;  v.  25.  271 ; 
vi,  800,597 ;  alleged  titie  frauds 
inW.  Va.,  vii,»5. 

Landseer,  C,  olnt.  iv,  700. 

Landseer,  Thos.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Land  Tenure  in  Europe,  vi,  478. 

Lane,  E.  W.,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Lane,  H.  S.,  obit,  vi,  684. 


Lane,  Jos.,  aketch,  vi,  476. 

Inne-Fox  Electric  Lamp,  vii,  275. 

Lanfrey,  P.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Lang.  Heinrich,  ooitj  i,  687. 

Langlev,  J.  N.,  expenments  by,  vi, 
749,  750. 

Langley,  S.  P.,  observations  by, 
Iii,  85:  vii,  88:  viu,  526. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  obit,  vi.  685. 

Laosdowne,  Marquis  or,  viii,  68; 
sketch  with  portrait,  viii,  468. 

Lanza,  Sigpor.  obit,  vii,  646. 

Lapham,  E.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Larabit,  M.  D.,  obit,  i,  6^. 

Largeau,  explorations,  i,  832. 

Lanvidre.  P.  C,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Larkin.  observations,  vu,  84. 

La  Bodiette,  £.  de,  obit,  i,  687. 

Larsen,  experimenta,  'Hii,  118. 

Lasker,  Eduard,  retirement  of, 
viii,  895;  sketch,  viii,  468. 

Lassen,  Christian^  sketch,  i,  442. 

Lastcyrie,  Marquis  de,  obit,  viii, 
601. 

Latrobe,  B.  H.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Latour,  I.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Lauderaale,  Earl  of,  obit,  iii,  657. 

Laurentie,  P.  S.,  aketdi,  i,  448. 

Lauzanne  de  Vaux-Roussel,  Che- 
valier de,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Laval,  Universi^  of,  aifficulty  con- 
cerning, viii,  696. 

Laveau,  Marie,  obit,  vi^  685. 

Lavaesiam,  new  metaL  u,  502. 

Law,  Constitutional^  International 
Arbitration,  viii,  469;  Weil 
and  La  Abra  oases,  ibid. ;  Le- 
gal-Tender Acts,  471 ;  power 
of  Congress  in  elections,  474. 

Law,  Constitutional:  its  recent 
progress,  vi.  475 ;  vii,  457. 

Law^raotioe  of,  by  women.  See 
Women. 

Lawes,  explorations  of,  i.  880. 

Lawrence,  £.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lawrence,  G.  A.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Lawrence,  J.  L.  M.,  Bsjon,  sketch, 
iv,548. 

Lawrence,  W.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  488. 

Laws  of  War  and  Bed  Cross  Socie- 
ties vii,  715. 

Laws,  State,  codification  of  N.  Y., 
iii,  615 ;  revision  of  Vt,  v,  708 ; 
compilation  of  Mich.,  vi,  575. 

Lawaon,  D.  T.,  experiments  of,  vi, 
259;  theory  of  boiler  ea^lo- 
sions,  vii^  296. 

Lawsuits  a«ainst  U.  S.,  vii,  460. 

Lay,  Mr.,  mvention  by,  ii,  719. 

Layoock,  T.^  obit,  i,  687. 

Lead  and  Silver,  new  process,  viii, 
521. 

Lesd-^isoning,  iv,  4;  viii,  116. 

Leadville,  growth  of,  iv,  161 ;  mines, 
vi,  118. 

Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 
vii,  41. 

Leathei^board^  iv,  662. 

Le  Bon,  expenments,  viii,  116. 

Lebreton,  £.  C.  obit,  i,  687. 

Lecesne,  J.  N.  A.,  obit^  iii,  657. 

Le  Conte,  J.  L.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

Leooq,  discovery  by,  vi,  98. 

Lederer,  J.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Leeds,  experimenta,  viii.  111. 

Lee,  J.  D.,  obit,  ii.  588. 

Lee,  R.  £.,  estate  of,  vii,  460 ;  mon- 
ument to,  i,  802. 

Le  Faure,  A.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Letbbre-Durufl^,  obit,  ii,  605. 
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LeffertB,  Col.  M.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lefranc,  experiments  by.  viii,  118. 

Lefranc,  P.  J.,  obit,  ii,  006. 

JjQgagDXixay  U.  M.  F.,  obit.,  i,  6S8. 

liOgaf  Tender,  U.  8.  notee  as,  iv, 
867 ;  legafi^  of  tlieir  issue,  iv, 
886 ;  during  the  rebellion,  vii, 
899;  aotson.  viii,  471. 

Leggett,  F.  A.,  obit.^  i,  C20. 

Legislative  Assemblies,  how  creat- 
ed, and  Discipliuarf  Power  of. 
See  Disciplinary  Power,  etc., 
▼ii,19i. 

Legislative,  Exeoutivej  and  Judiinal 
Appropriation  Bill,  iv,  884- 
249 ;  in  extra  session,  274-288 ; 
President's  veto,  iv,  239; 
amended  bill,  291,  292;  judi- 
cial appropriation  bill,  292; 
vetoed,  294. 

Lehmann  Pasha,  obit.^  ii,  605. 

Leigh,  Egerton.  obit,  i,  C88. 

Leitrim,  Earl  or,  munier  of,  iii,  400. 

Leiand,  Henry,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Leland,  O.  S^obit,  vii,  689. 

Leieiohoku,  W.  P.,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Lemaire,  P.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Lemaitre,  Frod^rio,  sketoh,  i,  448. 

Lennox,  Lord,  obit.,  ii^  605. 

Lenormant,  F.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Lenox,  Jas.,  sketch,  v,  426. 

Lenox,  S.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lenox  Library,  v,  427. 

LenstrOm,  experiments,  viii,  89. 

Leoz,  Oscar,  explorations  by,  v, 
298  ^  vi,  827 :  vUi,  886 ;  dassi- 
flcation  of  Amoan  tribes  by,  ii, 
884. 

Leo  XIII,  elected,  iii,  782;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  788  3  vii,  723 ;  oorro- 
spondence  with  German  Em- 
peror.  vu,  726.  See  also  Peed 
and  Papacy. 

Leo,  U.,  obit.,  iii.  657. 

Leonard,  J.  E^  obit,  iii,  641. 

Leopold  I,  of  Belgium,  statue  of,  v, 
65. 

Leopold  IIj  of  Belgium,  AfHoan 
expoditions  due  to,  v,  295. 

Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 
869. 

Lep^re,  E.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv^  886. 

Le  Plonijeon,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 
V,  293. 

Lerdo,  Pres.,  defeated,  ii,  512. 

Leslie,  Frank,  sketch,  v.  487. 

Leslie,  T.  £.  C.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Lesseps,  F.  de,  vi,  714 ;  viii,  807, 

Lessing,  K.  F.,  obit.,v,  600. 

Letellier  de  St  Just,  L.,  sketch,  vi, 
485. 

Letellier-Valac^^  sketoh,  i,  414. 

Letheby,  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Letraoge,  zinc  process  of^  vii,  632. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con- 
cerning, iii,  809. 

Leuchtenberg,  Duke  of,  obit,  ii, 
605. 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii,  495. 

Levee  System,  the,  v,  582. 

Leveu,  Earl  of,  obit,  i,  688. 

Leverich,  C.  P.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Leverrier,  U.  J.  J^,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Le  Vert,  Ootovia  W..  obit,  u,  688. 

Lewes,  O.  H.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Lewis,  Estella  A.,  sketoh,  v,  429. 

Lewis,  Harriet,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lewis,  H.  0.^  reHcarcbes  of,  vi,  19. 

Lewis,  Ida,  hvcs  saved  by,  v,  456. 


Lewis,  J.  F.,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  sketch,  ii,  482. 
Lewis,  Winslow,  lantern  invented 

by  V  444. 
Liberia^  1,'  9 ;  v^  429 ;  vui,  887. 
libraries,  the  vice-regal  in  Egypt, 

i,  247 ;  the  Corviua,  ii^  879 ;  cus- 

oovered  at  Sippara,  vii,  262. 
License  question,  the,  vm,  668.  See 

also  Temperance. 
Lichens,  iii,  476. 
Liohtenfels,  T.  P.,  FreiheiT  von, 

obit.,  ii,  606. 
Lick,  James,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lick  Observatoiy,  v,  86 ;  viii,  28. 
Lioona  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  4ul. 
Lidy,  C.  M.,  experiments^  iv,  186. 
Lieoermann,  invention,  viiL  466. 
Life-saving  Service.    See  Service, 

Life-saving. 
Lighthouse  establishment,  the  U. 

8.,  V,  480. 
IJghthouses,  Cape  Henrv,  vi,  240 ; 

Eddystone,    see    Eddystone ; 

Tillamook,  v,  448 ;  vi'^  288. 
Lightning,  effects  of,  on  species  of 

trees,!,  250. 
Ligne,  Prince  de,  obit,  v,  601. 
Li-Hung-Chang,  i,  112. 
Likwa,  or  Uikwa,  lake,  explored, 

v^297. 
Limairao,  J.  de,  obit,  i,  688. 
Lincoln,  Mury  T.^bit,  vii,  689. 
Lincoln,  Bobert  T.,  portrait,  vii, 

808. 
Lindblad,  A.  F.,  obit,  in,  668. 
Linderman,  H.  R.,  sketch,  iv,  648. 
Lindsay,  J.  W.  S.,  obit,  ii,  603. 
Lindsay,  T.  N.,  obit,  ii,  684. 
Lippman.  experiments  by,  viii.  111. 
Liprav,  A.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 

881. 
Liquor  laws,  m  Viiginta,  ii,  758; 

the  Moffett  Begister.  759. 
Liquor  question.    See  Temperance 

and  Prohibition. 
Lisgar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Literary  Congress,  iii,  814. 
Literature,  ijnerioan,  British,  and 

Continental,  in  every  volume. 
Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 
Lithotrity.  viii,  762. 
Littrow,  K.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Liver,  operations  on,  viii,  751. 
Liversidge,  A.,  investig^on  by, 

vi,  97,  98. 
Livron,  C^  experiments,  vi.  761, 
Li-Yuxig-Choi,  revolt  led  by,  iii, 

101 ;  iv,  148. 
Lobbying,  penalties  on,  in  Oa.,  iv, 

421. 

Lock  wood,  Capt,  discoveiT  bv,  ii, 
825.  ^     .      » 

Lockwood,  F.  F.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lockyer,  J.  N.,  obeervationa  bv, 
iii,  85;  iv,  188;  vi,  248;  vii, 
88,  87 ;  vui,  626,  528. 

Locomotive,  first  built  in  America. 
See  Cooper,  i,  212. 

Locomotive,  compressed-air,  i,  478 ; 
vi,  612. 

Locomotive  with  duplex  driving- 
wheels,  vi,  611. 

Lodyguine,  invention  by,  ui,  275. 

Loew,  discovery  by,  vi,  99. 

Logan,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  477. 

Logan,  S.  J.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Log-rolling,  definition  of,  i^,  718. 

L6he,  Erail,  obit,  i,  638. 

Lomenie,  L.  L.  de,  obit,  iii,  668. 


London  and  its  environs,  map  mL 

ii,860. 
Iiong,  C.  C,  sketch,  iii,  498. 
Long,  J.  D.,  sketch,  v,  601. 
Longfellow,  H.   W.,  sketch,  viL 

478 ;  portrait,  vi,  486. 
Longman,  W..  obit,  ii,  606. 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  sketch,  i,  480. 
Looohoo  islands,  claimed  by  China 

and  Japan,  iv,  147,  629 ;  v,  418. 
Loom,  positive-motion,  vii,  479. 
Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 
Lopez,  A.,  Marquia  of  Comillas, 

obit,  viii,  601. 
Lopez,  P.  M.,  obit,  ii,  684. 
Lord,  Bev.  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  684. 
Lore,  C.  B.,  sketoh,  vii,  189. 
Loris-Melikoff,  Gen.,   sketoh,  ii, 

465 ;  attempt  on  life,  v,  668 ; 

letter  to,  fix>m  MihUista,  664. 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  iii,  12. 
Lorquot,  L.  M.  P.^  sketoh,  i,  480. 
XiOtt,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lotteries,  in  Ky.,  v^  426. 
Lottimer,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Lotae.  H.,  obit,  vi,  695. 
LoiuLJ.  G.,  sketoh,  i,  481. 
Louu  IV ,  of  Hesse,  ii,  862. 
Louisiana,  in  every  volume :  Con- 
stitution of  1879,  vii,  488. 
Iioardes,  Basilica  ol,  i,  706. 
Loutin,  M.,  invention  by.  ill,  271. 
Louviun,  Boformatory  Prison  at 

viii,  497. 
Lowder,  U.  B.,  observations  by, 

vii,  89. 
JiOwe,  water-gas  prooera,  viii,  874. 
Lowell,  J.  B.,  sketoh,  ii,  467. 
Loyola,  anniversary  ofL  v,  678. 
Lualaba  river,  the,  ii,  881 ;  Ui,  868, 

864. 
Lubbock,  Lady  E.  F.,  obit,  iv,  700. 
Lucas,  Louis  A.,  i,  822. 
Lucius,  B.,  sketoh,  iv,  740. 
Ludwig  III,  Grand  Duke  of  IIcssq, 

obit,  iij  606. 
Lunatic  asylums,  oomnutmento  to, 

in  IlL,  iv,  479. 


Lushington,  Sir  8.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Luther  Quadricentennial,  viii,  498 ; 
statue  in  Eisloben,  601. 

Luther,  Prof.,  disooverv  by,  ii,  44. 

Lutherans,  in  eveiy  volume. 

Lyall,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  479. 

Lyle,  D.  A.,  invention  by,  iii,  754, 
762. 

Lyman,  8.  P..  obit,  i,  680. 

Lynch,  Patrick,  vi,  786,  789 ;  viii, 
64. 

Lynch,  P.  W  ,  aketch.  vii,  491. 

Lyndon,  P.  F.,  obit,  641. 

Lyons,  Bev.  J.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  684. 

Lyttleton,  Baron,  sketon,  i,  498. 

Lytton,  Lord,  sketch,  i,  406 ;  Vice- 
roy of  India,  i,  44,  408;  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of,  iv,  494; 
V,  889 ;  resignation  of,  v,  884. 

Macao,  oUdm  on,  by  China,  v,  108. 
McCance,  J.  L.,  observations  by, 

ui,  87. 
McCandless,  W.,  oHt,  vii^640. 
McCarthy,  Patrick,  obit,  u,  684. 
McClav,  W.  Bm  obit,  vii,  640. 
McClellan,  G.  B.,  sketoh,  ii,  498. 
McClelland,  Bobert,  sketch,  v,  608. 
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MoCIoskey,  John,  sketch,  U,  498. 

McCloskey,  J.,  obit,  v,  694. 

McCook,  Q.  W.,  obit,  li,  684. 

MoCoekrejrj^  8.  A.,  Aiahop,  de- 
DOftfid>  iii«  Y04a 

MoCSimVw?r.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

McCniy.  G.  W.,  sketoh,  ii,  49S. 

MaodoDald,  invention  b^,  ii,  719. 

Maodonald,  A.,  obit,  vi.  096. 

Haodonald.  J.  A.,  tsketcn  and  por- 
tnut.  vii,492. 

Maodonald,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Mol>onaia,  W.  J.,  obit,  ili,  641. 

MaodonneU,  Bev.  D.  J.,  triul  of,  i, 
672. 

Maoedo,  M.  B.  de,  obit,  vi,  695. 

McElroy,  John,  ii«  684. 

Mc£lroj,  Jos.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Hadkrume,  B.,  obit,  viii,  691. 

Hac&rlane,  8.,  ezploiationa  of,  i, 
880;  u,886. 

MaoGahan,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  668. 

MoQrath,  U.  P.,  oUt,  yi.  686. 

MoGraw,  John,  obit,  ii,  684. 

MaoGregfor,  CoL,  diaoovery  by,  ii, 
826. 

McHale,  J.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Mackensie.  B.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  622. 

McKeon,  J.,  obit,  viii,  691. 

Mackonoohie,  Bev.  A.  U.,  viii,  6. 

M'Lean,  8ir  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

McLin,  8.  B.,  i,  298 ;  te»timony  of; 
iii,  718. 

Macmahon,  Pres.,  on  cabinets,  ii, 
808,  810 :  on  prolonging  his 
tenure  or  office,  810 ;  opposi- 
tion to,  811-818;  resignation 
of.  iii,  888;  iv,  888. 

McMullen,  J.,  obit,  viii,  691. 

McNeill,  observations  by,  viii,  21. 

McVickar,  W.  A.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii, 
684. 

MacWhorter,  A,  obit,  v,  694. 

Macy,  J.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Maoy,  B.  H.,  obit,  li,  684, 

Mada^rascar,  vii,  492;  map,  498; 
viii,  606 ;  explorations  in,  viii 
887 ;  new  trioes,  ibid. 

Maddoz,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Madou,  J.  B.,  obit,  li,  606. 

Madras,  new  harbor  at,  iii,  287; 
breakwater,  vi,  260;  riota  in, 
vii,  416. 

Magne,  Pierre,  obit,  iii,  668. 

Magnin,  J.,  8k<!tcb,  iv,  886. 

Magyars,  the,  v,  869,  870 ;  demon- 
strations sgainst,  viii,  49. 

Msdhi,  £1,  sketch,  vlu,  607;  vi, 
444;  vu,  266;  vlu,  298,  299: 
fliRt  reverse,  800;  capture  of 
£1  Obeid,  ibid. ;  victory  over 
Gen.  Hicks,  viii,7K)l.  £iee  also 
Hicks,  viii^  480. 

Maief,  explorations  of,  iii,  869. 

Maine,  in  every  volume. 

Miglaui  Yon  6zekhely,  obit,  viii, 
601. 

MMor,  J.  B.,  D.  D.,  pketch,  i,  601. 

Maklay,  Dr.  M.,  observations  of,  in 
Papua,  ii,  886. 

Malay  Peninsula,  tronbles  in,  i, 
404. 

Maiden,  Henry,  sketch,  i.  601. 

Mallet,  J.  W.,  rcseardhes  by,  vi,  93, 
98 

Manet*  £.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Maninuies^,  new  compounds  of, 
iii,  86 ;  new  mineral,  vii,  87 ; 
bronae,  vii^  629 ;  viii,  626. 

Manitoba,  ministerial  crisis  in,  iv, 


819;  new  route  for  merahan- 
dise  of,  iv.  821 ;  growth  of,  iv, 
821 ;  land  laws,  v,  217 ;  bound- 
aries, vi,  216,  222;  history, 
eta,  viiL  611. 

Manly,  M.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  627. 

ManUj  Dr.  Geo.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Manning,  A.  B.,  sketch,  v.  491. 

Mannsteld,  Count,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Manslleld,  £.  D.,  sketch,  v,  491. 

Mansfield,  W.  B.    8ee  Sandhurat 

Manstein,  G.  von,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Mantell,  Dr»  viii,  486,487. 

Manteucd,  P.,  eiplorationB  by,  vi, 
826 ;  death  of,  vL  827. 

Manteuffel,  Baron,  ooit,  vii,  647. 

Manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
vii,  498 ;  in  foreign  markets,  ii, 
126;  iv,  187;  v,  612;  vi,  864, 
867 ;  of  8tatea,  see  under  titles 
of  States. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  1888, 
idii,884. 

Maoris,  the,  decrease  of^  v,  87 ;  vii, 
46 ;  peace  with^  viii,  87. 

Maro-Dmhusse,  obit,  i,  688. 

Maro^,  £mile,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Marehaud.  Count,  obit,  i,  688. 

Marohe,  M.,  explontionB  by,  ii, 
888,884. 

Margary,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Mai^aiy  murder,  the,  i,  44, 108. 

Mana,  ex-Queen  of  Saxony,  obit, 
ii,  606. 

Maria,  ox-Queen  of  Spain,  obit,  i, 
688. 

Maria,  Grand  Duchess  of  Bussia, 
obit^i,  688. 

Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  Princesa 
of  Prussia,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Marietta,  A.,  researches  of,  vii,  260. 

Marietta  Bey,  obit^  vi,  696. 

Marignao,  oisoovenes  by,  ill,  87; 
vr,  187. 

Mario,  G.,  sketch,  with  portrait, 
viii,  614. 

Markham,  A.  H.,  excursion  of,  iv, 
417. 

Markham,  C.  B.,  quoted,  vii,  682. 

Marks,  A.  8.,  sketch,  iii,  784. 

Mamo,  £.,  Anican  journey  of,  iii, 
862 ;  obit,  viii,  601. 

Marquardt,  L.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118. 

Marriage,  laws  on,  in  Austria,  i, 
67:  with  a  atep-dauffhter,  i, 
610;  with  a  sister-in-law,  iv, 
464:  V,  111,  411;  kinship 
in,  IV,  690;  between  whites 
and  negroes,  ii,714;  iv,  846; 
vii,  469 ;  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants in  Chili,  iii,  96 ;  of  un- 
ftxMsked  priests  in  France,  iii, 
848 ;  polygamoua,  iii,  818, 614 ; 
civil,  in  Itoly,  iv,  626,  778 ;  in 
Denmark,  vi,  209. 

Mais,  satellites  of,  U.  48;  iii,  86; 
elUptigity  of,  v,  88. 

Bianh,  C.  W.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
119. 

Marsh,  G.  P.^  sketch,  vu,  604 ;  on 
forests,  viii,  866. 

Marsh,  0.  C,  observations  by,  vi, 
804*  viii  487. 

Marshals,  uJ  8.,  proposed  appro- 
priation for  compensation  and 
expenses  of,  v,  162->167 

Marshes,  drunage  of,  in  Italy,  i, 
266. 

Martigny,  G.,  death  of,  v,  669. 


Martin,  B.  N..  obit.,  viii,  69S. 
Martin,  H.,  obit,  viii,  601. 
Martin,  K.,  obit,  iv,  700. 
Martin,  N.,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Martin  des  Pallierea,  obit,  i,  688. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  sketch,  i,  6C1. 
Martinique,  viii,  821. 
Martins,  e3q[>eriments  by,  viii,  682. 
Martinucci,  case  of,  vii,  724. 
Marvin,  £.  M.,  obit,  ii^  684. 
Marvine,  A.  B.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Marx:  K.,  obit,  viii,  602. 
Maryland,  in  everv  volume.  ^ 

Maaon,  discovery  oy,  iii,  862. 
Mason,  Sir  J.,  obit,  vi,  696. 
Maaon,  Sergeant,  trial  of,  vi,  848. 
Maspero,  Prof.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 

21:  vii,  260. 
Massacnusetts,  in  every  volume. 
Maaaari,  Lieut,  explorations  by, 

vi,  826. 
Matabeli-land  described,  iv.  408. 
Matagong  ialand  seixed  by  France, 

iv,  16. 
Matidre-noire,   experiments  with, 

vii,  98. 
Matsell,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii.  684. 
Matthews,  Julia,  obit,  i,  621. 
Maturin,  £.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  641. 
Matierath,  J.,  obit,  L  689. 
Maumend,  discovery  oy,  iii,  90. 
Maurice,  Jules,  obit,  i,  689. 
Maxim,  ll.  6.,  inventions  by,v,  289 ; 

vi,  269;  vu,  276. 
Maxwell,  Lady,  obit,  ii,  C06. 
Maxwell,  J.  C.,  theory  of  electri- 
city of,  vi,  289. 
Mayer,  L.,experiments  b;r,  v,  87. 
Mayer,  J.  B.  von,  obit,  iii,  668. 
Maynard,  H.,  obit,  vii,  640. 
Mead,  W.  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 
Meaux,  Viscount  de,  ii,  819. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  progress 

of,vi,641. 
Mechanical  Improvements  and  In- 
ventions, i.  616 ;  ii,  494. 
Mechi,  J.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 
Mecklenburg  Dechumtion  Cdebra- 

tioo,  vii,  684. 
Medical  Diplomas,  unlawful  sale 

of,  v,  622. 
Medical  Science  and  Practice:  ita 

Progress,  vi,  649. 
Megaphone,  the,  iii,  687. 
Meneddin  Buhran  Uddin  EiFendi, 

obit,  i,  689. 
Mehemet  Ail  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  499 ; 

obit,  iii,  669. 
MeiffgSL  H.,  obit,  ii,  666;  bridge 

omit  by,  viii,  817. 
Meigs,  Col.,  survey  by.  viii,  809. 
Meinicke,  K.  £.,  sketcn,  i,  621. 
Meissner,  experiments  by,  it,  86. 
M^karski,  invention  by.  i,  616. 
MelikofiLGen.    See  Loru-Melikoir. 
Mcllin,  Henrik,  sketch,  i,  621. 
Mellish,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Melville,  G.  M.,  portrait,  vii,  884. 
Melville,  H.  D.,  Viscount,  obit,  i, 

689. 
Memphis,  debt  of,  iv.  829 ;  vi,  882 ; 

unsanitary   concution   of,   iv, 

880 ;  yellow  fever  in,  iv.  869, 

829.    See  also  Fever,  Yellow. 
MendelieiT,  invention  by,  iii,  546 ; 

classification  of  elements  by, 

V.  87 ;  law  of  atomic  weights 

discovered  by.  vi,  40. 
Menelek,  King  of  Shoa,  ii,  2 ;  iv, 

2;  ym,886. 
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Menier,  invention  by,  vi,  855. 

Mennonites,  til,  50. 

Mercadier,  experiments  bjr,  vi,  787. 

Mercedes,  Queen  of  Spain,  obit., 
ill,  658. 

Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  Tdi,  520. 

Mercury,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 
48;  transit  of,  iii,  85;  bright- 
ness, ibid. ;  spots^  viii,  20. 

Meridian,  common  prune,  vii,  150. 

M^riteoi),  invention  by,  vii.  2o5. 

Merriam,  Geo.,  obit,  ▼,  594. 

Morrill,  S.,  explorations  of,  i,  838; 
u,  824 

Morriman,  C.  8.,  invention  by,  iii, 
762,766. 

Merry,  Francisco,  sketch,  i,  521. 

Mersey  Tunnel,  viii,  811. 

Morv,  decay  or,  i,  7 ;  importance 
of,  iv,  775 :  Busslan  annexa^ 
tion,  viii.  706. 

Messiah,  prediction  of  the  Moham- 
medjan,  vi,  444;  vii,  804;  viii, 
507.    See  also  Mabdi,  £1. 


loys,  iv,  502  \  new  compound, 
v,  98 ;  annealmg,  vi,  542 ;  melt* 
in^points,  ii.  501 ;  vii,  91 ; 
production  of  the  predoud,  ii, 
240. 

Meteoric  Showers,  vii,  89. 

MeteoFOffraph,  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorofogical  Observations,  Inter- 
national, i,  625. 

Meteorology,  iii,  587;  viu,  525; 
stations  for  observations,  iii, 
588;  vii,  886;  map  sliowing 
annual  nunfidl,  viii,  527. 

Meteors.  See  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress, in  every  volume. 

Methodist  QScumenical  Congress, 
vi,  567. 

Methodists,  in  every  volume;  new 
sect  of,  iv.  608. 

Methyl  alcohol,  etc,  y,  89. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santo  An- 
ns, i,  715 ;  bill  for  pensions  to 
veterans  of,  debated,  viii,  248. 

Mexico,  in  every  volume. 

Meyer,  H.  von,  observations  by,  vi 
808. 

Meyer,  L.,  table  by,  vi.  41. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researoneA.  vii,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  obMrvations  oy,  viii, 
111 :  invention  by,  viii,  465. 

Meyer,  w.,  observations  by,  viii, 
28. 

Miall,  £.,obit..vi,  69G. 

Michael,  Qrana  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
514. 

Michel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 

Michell,  Dr.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Michigan,  in  every  volume. 

Michigan  fires,  vi,  586. 

Micrometer-Telescope,  i,  664. 

Microphone,  the,  iii,  562. 

Microtasimeter,  the,  iii.  568. 

Midhat  Pasha,  sketoh,  i,  774;  trial 
of,  vi,  841. 

Midian,  tne  land  of,  theory  con- 
cerning^ iii,  861. 

MieroelavsRi,  L.j  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Miers,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Miklucho-Maclay,  journey  in  New 
Ouinea,  iii,  864. 

Mihm  IV  of  Servia,  sketeh  of,  ii, 
520;  vii,  788. 


Ifiles,  M.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  685. 

Miltbrd  Haven,  docks,  vii,  279. 

Military  defenses,  of  Denmark,  y, 
207;  of  Austria,  vii,  51. 

Militaiy  forces  of  China,  v,  100. 
See  Annies. 

MDitaiT  interference  at  elections, 
bUl  on,  iv,  885. 

MiUtia,  bill  on,  in  Qeor]g:ia,  i v,  421 ; 
in  Illin(^  report,  iv,  485 :  v, 
880;  improvemente  in  l^ew 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in  Ne- 
braska, V,  552;  laws  for,  in 
Canada,  viii,  88. 

Miller,  G.  J.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Bobert,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  Warner,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Mills,  Clark,  obit.,  viii^  592. 

Mills,  T.  w.,  investigations  by, 
viii,  686. 

Milman,  Robert,  aketoh,  i,  554. 

Milmore,  M.,  obit,  viii,  592. 

Miltrin,  Mt.,  vi,  827. 

Minchin,  J.  B.,  survey  in  South 
America  by,  ii,  886. 

Minerals,  in  Tennessee,  i,  742; 
new,  vi,  98,  401. 

Miners,  convention  of,  vii,  77. 

Mines^  of  Mexico,  i,  642 ;  v,  18 ; 
viii,  587;  side  lines  of,  iii,  112 ; 
V,  119;  draining  of.  iii,  280; 
Sutro  Tunnel,  iii,  288 ;  in  Peru, 


iii,  291 ;  iU,  688 ;  in  Arabia,  iU, 
861 ;  gold,  in  Georgia,  iii,  871 ; 
iv,  428;  dibrit  from,  iv,  119: 
V.  71,  78;  vi,  78;  vii.  75;  of 
Colombia,  iv,  149 ;  of  Nevada, 
iv,  658;  in  Arkansas,  vi,88; 
in  Alabama,  vi,  8;  of  Colo- 
rado, vi,  118:  viii,  148;  new, 
V,  119 ;  coal,  in  Kentucky,  v, 
426 ;  decreased  value  of  Neva- 
da, vi,  628 ;  laws  on  claims  to, 
vi,  628 ;  United  States,  vi,  868, 
856;  iron,  in  Minnesota,  vii, 
560 ;  in  Tennessee,  vii,  789 ;  in 
South  Carolina,  vi,  814;  of 
ChiU,  viii,  124:  of  Honduras, 
viii,  482;  of  Montana,  viii, 
547 ;  tin,  in  Dakota,  viii,  628; 
quicksilver,  of  Siena,  viii,  528 ; 
gold,  of  Bnssia,  viii,  700 ;  Chi- 
nese superstition  concerning, 
vii,  101 ;  Bureau  of,  in  Califoi^ 
nia[,  V,  71 ;  inspector  of,  in  In- 
diana, iv,  501. 

Ministerial  contest,  in  Denmark, 
viu,  275. 

Mimstorial  crisis,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, vii,  590. 

Minneapolis  and  ito  Mills,  vi,  688. 

Minnesota,  in  every  volume. 

Minor  Planets.  See  Astronomical 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Mint,  U.  S.,  statistics  of,  vii,  484. 

Missionaries,  civil  relations  of,  vi, 
566,  768^  case  of  Bev.  G. 
Brown,  ibid.;  starved  to  death, 
viii,  695 ;  in  the  Soudan,  ibid. 

Missions,  Foreign,  i,  659 ;  in  Den- 
mark, iv.  812.  See  under  titios 
of  Churones. 

Mississippi,  in  every  volume. 

Blississippi  river,  celebration  of 
La  Salle's  discovery,  vii,  486. 

Mississippi  Biver  Improvement,  v, 
580;  vi,  600;  i,  684;  ii,  279; 
iii,  502 ;  iv,  844,  685. 

Missouri,  in  every  volume. 


Missouri  river,  convention  on  im- 
provement of,  vi,  610. 

Mitchell,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  659. 

Miion,  explorations  of.  vii,  886. 

Mobile,  onartor  repealed,  iv,  20; 
debt  of,  V,  12. 

Mdbins,  Prof.,  observations  of,  vi, 
712,  714. 

Mobs,  crimes  by^  in  Kentucky,  iii, 
478 ;  in  Louisiana,  iii,  601 ;  in 
Mississippi,  iii,  670. 

MofEit,  B.,  obit,  vili,  602. 

Mohammed  Taha,  viu,  299. 

Mohammed  Tewflk,  proclaimed 
Khedive,  iv,  888 ;  sketch,  885; 
vii,  288. 

Mohammedanism,  iii,  681 ;  iv,  647 ; 
V,  541 ;  reported  dan^r  to,  ii, 
6.    See  also  Islam,  vi,  440. 

Mohammedans,  ncesof,  in  Turkey, 
i,  571 ;  supposed  movement  to 
excite  discontent  among,  v, 
689 ;  exdtemeut  of,  in  Turkey, 
VU.804. 

Mohl,  Julius  von,  sketoh,  i,  568. 

Mofar,  £duard,  explorations  of,  i, 
881;  death  of,  11,880. 

Moleva,  £.,  researches  of,  viii,  686. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.  N.,  obit.,  ii, 
607. 

MoUendiL  experimento,  viii,  112. 

MoUer,  Axel,  medal  to,  vi^  40. 

Moltke,  Maranal,  on  war.  vii,  716. 

Monahan,  J.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Monastery,  first  in  Scotland  since 
the  Beformation,  i,  706. 

Monastic  Assodation  6ill,  in  Aus- 
tria, i,  67. 

Monastic  Order,  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  u,  22. 

Monell,  C.  L.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Monetanr  Congress,  International, 
til,  814 :  conferences,  vi,  60. 

Monetite^  vii,  88. 

Money  bills,  definition  of,  iii,  6S8. 

Monite,  vU,  88. 

Monnier,  H.,  obit.,  ii^  607. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  vu.  818.  See 
also  Panama  Canal. 

Montague^  H.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 

Montana,  li,  581 ;  viii,  647. 

Montano,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  vi, 
880. 

Montenegro,  ii,  682:  iii,  686;  iv, 
468 ;  V,  542 ;  viii,  548 ;  revolto 
in,  viii,  549 ;  map,  i,  764 ;  ar- 
ticles on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
iii,  257. 

Montero,  Gen.,  vi^88;  viiij  64. 

Montgomery,  Sir  H.  C,  obit.,  iii, 
659. 

Moon,  the,  civter  PUto,  viii,  21 ; 
diameter  of,  viii,  21. 

Moore,  B.  F.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Moore,  Geo.,  olnt.,  i.  689. 

Moore,  J.  G.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Moore,  T.,  invention  by.  vi,  96. 

Moore,  Tredwell,  obit,  i,  621. 

Moravians,  i,  669 ;  ii,  682 ;  ill,  687; 
iv,  649;  vi,  611. 

Moreno,  in  Patagonia,  ii,  886. 

Moresby,  Sir  F.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Morgan,  Campbell  de,  obit,  i,  689. 

Morgan,  D.  H.,  statue  of,  vi,  816. 

Morgan,  £.  D.,  sketeh,  viii,  662. 

Morsan,  L.  H.,  sketoh,  yi,  618. 

Monarty,  Bishop  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Morier,  D.,  obit,  ii^  607. 

Mormons,  the,  emigration  of,  iv, 
887 ;  Pres.  Hsyes  on,  v,  642; 
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miBflions   of,  vi,  869 ;   mono- 

ffamic,  vi,  860 ;  Yiii,  &48.    See 

Polygamy. 
Moroooo,  i,  669;  ▼,  646;  penecu- 

tion  of  Jews  in.  646 :  trade  of, 

via,  886. 
MorrilL,  Lot  M.,  sketches,  i,  6.71 ; 

viii,  668. 


Momsser,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Morse,  E.  8..  diiKsoyexy  by,  vi,  468. 
Morton,  Pior.,  observations  by,  iii, 

84. 
Morton,  O.  P.,  sketch,  11^688. 
Mosenthal,  8.  H.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Moser,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

267. 
Moses,  Obief-Jostice,  obit.,  ii,  686. 
Moss,  Lemuel,  observations  by,  iv, 

68. 
Motley,  J.  L.^  sketch,  ii,  686. 
Motors,  expenments  m,  i,  616,  616. 
Mott,  A.  J.,  observations  by,  viii, 

26. 
Mott,  H.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

86 ;  vii,  668. 
Mott,  Lucretia,  sketch,  v,  647. 


826 :  iii,  869, 860 ;  iv,  899, 400 ; 

in  AfVica,  ii,  828;  altitude  of 

high,  vi,   882;   formation  of, 

see  Formation  of  Mountains. 
Mount  Brace,    highest    point    in 

Conn.,  ii,  227. 
Mount  Wollaston,  lost  whaler,  vi, 

828. 
Moustier,  explorations  by,  v,  290. 
Mowett,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Moynahan,  C,  olnt.,  iv,  694. 
Mozley,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  669. 
MtesSj^  Emperor  of  Uganda,  obit, 

viii.  602. 
Muhlenoerg,  Bev.  W.  A.,  sketch, 

U,  685. 
Muir,  Pattison^  on  the  nature  of  the 

elements,  iii,  91. 
Mukhtar  Pusha,  sketch,  ii,  686. 
Mulder,  6.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 
Mulledy,  Jos.,  death  of,  v,  669. 
Mailer,  J.,  obit,  iii,  669. 
Mumford,  T.  J.,  obit,  ii,  685. 
Mummies^  discoveiy  of.  vii,  261. 
Municipalities,  indebteaness  of.  iii, 

680,  686,  772 ;  vi,  882 ;  liability 

of,  for  dami^ges  in  riots,  iv, 

769;  N.  J.  laws  on,  v,  662; 

Fla.  act  on  dissolution  of,  vi, 

297. 
Munster,  W.  F.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Muntz,  M.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

88 ;  vii,  88 ;  viU,  120. 
Mnrad  V  (Effendi),  attempt  to  bar 

ttom  succession,  i,  2;  sketch, 

i,  774. 
Mnrat,  Prince,  obit.  iii.  669. 
Murat,  Princess,  obit,  iv,  701. 
Murohison,  Chss.,  sketch,  iv,  660. 
Murphy,  Ladv  B.,  obit,  vi,  794. 
Murphy,  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Muscles,  observations  on  the,  vi, 

768. 
Musbketof,  explorations,  iii,  869. 
Music,  i^  671. 
Music,  instrumental,  in  churches. 

See  Churches. 
Musioal  telephone,  iii,  688. 
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Musset,  Paul  de,  obit,  v.  601. 
Mutiny,  of  Japanese  soIdierB,  iii, 

462. 
Muybrid^e,  electro-photognph  of, 

MyoenflB,    SchliemannU     explora- 

tions  m,  1,  28. 
Myer.  A.  J.,  sketch,  v,  648. 
Myopia.    See  Eve-Sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  restored  to  native  rule,  vi, 

422. 

Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 
V.888. 

Nageh,  experimentB  by,  iv,  86. 

Nam  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 

Naime,  C.  M.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Naphtha,  in  Bussia,  viii,  701. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portrut,  vii,  821. 

Nares,  Sir  Q.,  voyage  of,  iii,  862. 

Narragansett  Incuans,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  v,  664. 

Nasmyth.  J.,  observations,  iii.  86. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80 ;  vii,  84. 

National  ]>arty,  the,  iii,  806. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, v,  46,  46,  869 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  amoiiff.  See 
Non-intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natural  history.  111.  report  on,  vi, 
409. 

Naturalization,  in  Brazil,  viii,  68. 

Naturalization  in  U.  S.,  its  validi- 
ty, vi,  618 ;  cases  of  Buzn  and 
othen,  vi,  618,  d  teg. ;  when 
lyaudtuent,  vi,  616 :  Pres.  Grant 
on,  i,  688  ;  case  of  the  Bersse- 
liers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans  in  Germany, 
iii,  246. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in.  i,  780. 

Navies  of  Europe,  vii,  668 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892;  Italian,  viii, 
449. 

Navigation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  618;  soundinff  instruments, 
i,  618 ;  iii,  726 ;  Mthometer,  i, 
619 :  acts  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  96 ; 
in  Germany,  V,  819;  tne  Nar- 
ragansett and  Seawanhaka  dii^- 
a^tere.  v,  680 ;  fees  to  Spanish 
consuls,  viii,  167 ;  unseaworthy 
vessels,  418;  signals,  life-sav- 
ing appliances,  etc.,  ste  Collis- 
ions, viii,  186.  See  also  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  viii, 
145. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v,  114. 

Navy,  U.  8.,  i,  674;  U,  686;  iii, 
689:  vi,  619;  vii,  682;  Pres. 
Arthur  on,  vk  781 ;  viii,  162. 

Navy- Yards,  U.  S.,  vU,  688. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  674. 

Neale,  8.  A.,  obit,  v,  694. 

Neaves.  Lord  C,  obit,  i,  689. 

Nebraska,  in  every  volume. 

Nebule,  i,  60 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48 ;  origin  of,  iii,  88 ;  discov- 
ery of  planetaiT,  vii,  41. 

Negroes,  admittea  to  the  bar  in 
Cal.,iii,  71;  trial  of,  iii,  826; 
intimidation  in  Ark.,  iv,  40; 
intellectual  status  of,  iv,  41 ; 
as  juron,  iv,  846,  847  ;  v,  424, 
708 ;  condition  in  La.,  v,  481 ; 
university  for,  v,  484;  prog- 
resa'  of,  v,  695;  taxes  and 
schools  of,  in  Ga.,  viii,  889; 
conventions  of,  iv,  46;  vii, 
448,  721;  viii,  489;  votes  of. 


in  presbyteiT,  vii,  702 ;  civil 
rights  of,  vii,  469;  viii,  129; 
marriage  with  whites,  see 
Marriage ;  exodus  of,  see  Ex- 
odus, iv,  864. 

Neher.  Michael,  sketch,  i,  679. 

NepauJ,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
148 ;  conspiracy  in.  vii,  416. 

Nepokoitohitzky,  sxetch,  ii,  689. 

Nervous  System^  the,  viii,  684. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  751. 

Netherlands,  the,  in  every  volume. 

Nevada,  in  eveiy  volumel 

New,  J.  H.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  659. 

Newbuig,  celebration  at,  viii,  677. 

New  Church,  the,  vi,  630. 

Newoomb,  W.  W.,  obit,  ii,  586. 

Newfoundland,  vii.  218. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in.  ii, 
886;  iii,  864,  866;  iv,  408; 
claims  to,  viii,  81. 

New  Hampsmre,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jersey,  in  eveiy  volume. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  i,  696 ;  ii, 
667 ;  iii,  614 ;  viii,  664. 

New  Mexico,  ii,  668;  viii,  666; 
disorder  m,  iii,  81. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480;  vii, 
488. 

New  Testament,  revision,  vi,  689. 

Newton,  Henir,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  observations  by, 
iii.  86,  87. 

New  York  city,  viii,  677 ;  de&lca- 
tions,  578 ;  new  aoueduct,  567, 
679 ;  East  Biver  Bridge  open- 
ing, 680 ;  amendment  of  cnar- 
tcr,  viii^  667;  elevated  rail-  • 
roads,  viii,  668-680 ;  new  porks, 
580 ;  city  nolitics,  581 ;  bilk 
on,  vetoed,  ii^  567 ;  strect- 
cleaninj^  bill,  vi,  651 ;  removal 
of  police  commissionen,  vi, 
659 ;  consolidation  of  elevatea 
railroads,  vi,  659. 

New  York  Ilarbor,  improvements 
in,  V.  260. 

New  1  ork  State,  in  eveiy  volume ; 
canal  amendment,  vii.  601; 
primary  elections  bill,  vii,  600. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in, 
vii,  46 ;  government,  etc,  46 ; 
land  system,  46 ;  viii,  87. 

Nes  Percys  Indisns,  war  with,  ii, 
89 ;  removal  of,  ordered,  iii,  28. 

Niagara  Falls,  scheme  to  transmit 
power  from,  vi,  258. 

Niagara  Falls  Park,  commissienen 
appointed,  viii,  570. 

Niblo,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  642. 

Nicaragua,  diflUculty  with  Ger- 
many, iii,  8S6 ;  vi,  661 ;  canal 
in,  proposed,  vi,  662  ;  vii, 
616. 

Nicholas  I,  of  Montenegro,  sketch, 
ii.  571. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
671. 

Nicholls,  F.  G.,  government  head- 
ed by,  ii,  465. 

NicholU,  F.  T.,  sketch,  i,  498. 

NichoU,  S.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Nichols,  w.  B.,  investigations  by, 
v,87. 

Nicholson,  Commodore,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248. 

Nickel,  magnetic  properties  of,  i, 
250 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  601 ;  de- 
termination of,  ii,  502 ;  ores  in 
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U.  S.,  vii,  582;  prooesaeB  with, 
viii,  582. 

Ni6ge,  oleomargarine  prooesa  of, 
vU,  661. 

Nieritz,  K.  G.,  sketch,  i,  606. 

Nieasl,  G.  von,  obaervatioiiB  by, 
viii,  25. 

Niffer,  the,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

Nihilism  in  Kiusia,  iii,  744 ;  Meli- 
kofPn  policy,  vi,  795 ;  methods, 
vi,  802 ;  beginning,  vii,  786. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  disturbances  by, 
iv,  778,  777;  v,  662,  664;  u> 
rests  and  trial  of,  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Czar,  vi,  796 :  two 
sections  of,  vi,  797 ;  proclama- 
tions of,  vi,  798 :  attempt  to 
assassinate  Gen.  Tcherevin^  vi, 
799 ;  alleged  plot  of^  in  Switz- 
erland, VI,  829 :  omitted  fVom 
amnesty,  viii,  706;  arrests,  viii, 
709. 

Nile,  composition  of  waters,  i,  99. 

Nilson,  8.,  discovery  by,  iv,  187 ; 
experiments,  v,  87 ;  viii,  117 ; 
obit,  viii,  608. 

Nitrate  deposits  in  Chili,  Hi.  95 ;  in 
Peru,  iii,  688;  vi,  276;  viii, 
124. 

Nitrid  acid  as  a  solvent,  i,  98. 

Nitric  ferments^  vi,  98. 

Nitriflcation,  iu,  88. 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91. 

Nitrogen  absorbed  by  plants,  L,  92. 

Nitzsoh,  K.  W.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Nobel,  disooveiy  bv,  iv,  181. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i,  607. 

NSggerath,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  60>7. 

Nollet  and  Van  Malderen,  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  275. 

Nominations,  rrosidential.  See 
United  states,  vols,  i  and  v. 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title  '^Bov." 
bv,  i,  25 ;  burial  of,  in  parish 
cnurchyards,  iii,  13. 

Non-intervention  among  nations, 
the  principle  of,  vii,  618;  sci- 
ence of  international  law,  618- 
622 ;  responsibility  of  nations, 
628 ;  intervention  when  asked 
for,  625;  when  nationality  is 
involved,  625  j  union  of  states. 
626 ;  cases  of  succession  ana 
religion,  627  ;  the  Boului  ques- 
tion, 627. 

NordenskiOld,  explorations  of,  i, 
828 ;  iii,  864 ;  iv,  411 ;  viU,  23 ; 
in  Greenland,  884. 

Nordqvbt,  explorations  b^^^iv,412. 

Norris,expenments by,  vm,  683. 

North  Borneo  Co.,  the,  vi,  829. 

North  brook.  Lord,  sketches,  i,  406 ; 
V,  580. 

Northbrook  island,  vii,  ^84. 

North  Carolina,  in  every  volume. 

Northeast  passage,  search  for,  iv, 
411 ;  Nordenski6ld*s  oondu- 
sions  as  to,  iv.  415. 

Northen,  Adolf,  obit.,  1,  689. 

Northwest  passage,  iii,  854,  855. 

Norton,  Caroline.    See  Maxwell. 

Norton,  W.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Norway.    See  Sweden. 

Nova  Scotia,  viu,  584. 

Noxious  insects  and  plant  parasites, 
Vi,669.  r        r-      ---1 

Noyes,  A.  C,  obit.,  v,  594. 
Nubar  Pasha,  iv,  829,  830 ;  vi,  287. 
Numismatic  discovery,  il,  411. 
Nufiez,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  188. 


NuBsbamncr,  observations  by,  vi, 
400. 

Nnt-pine  tree,  utility  of,  iv^  658. 

Nutnents,  function  of,  viii,  848; 
proportions  of,  in  foods,  848. 

Ntttntive  ingredients  and  values  of 
the  food  we  eat,  vi^  670 ;  com- 
parative cost  ot.  viii,  346. 

Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obk,  vi,  686. 

Nye,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Oakey,  Emily  S..  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Oath,  the  iron-dad,  iv,  24 ;  decis- 
ions on,  iv,  24. 

Oaths  and  affirmations  in  British 
Parliament,  the  Bradlau^h 
case,  vi,  627;  vii,  865^  vm, 
409 ;  Cong.  Union  on,  viii,  156. 

Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  298 ;  de- 
cisions on,  m  Florida.  876. 

Oatman.  Dr.  J.  8.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Obeidullah,  surrender  and  rescue 
of,  vU,  804 ;  obit.,  viii,  608. 

0»Brien,  W.  8.,  obit.,  iu,  642. 

Obituaries,  in  every  volume. 

Obligations  of  Contracts,  vii,  648 : 
cose  of  Virginia  bonds,  648 ;  of 
Louisiana,  652 ;  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  658. 

Obrenovitch,  house  of,  vii,  789. 

Obstruction,  resolution  in  Parlia- 
ment on,  V,  881.  See  C16ture, 
vii,  208,  20S. 

O'Callahan,  £.  B.,  obit,  v,  594. 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  by 
Disraeli,  ii,  252. 

O'Connor  Don,  the,  bill  of,  in  Par- 
liament, iv,  458. 

O'Connor,  John,  expelled  from 
Ohio  Legislature,  iii.  666. 

Odell,  W.,  observations  oy,  v,  86. 

Odger,  Geo.,  obit,  u,  607. 

OdUn,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  585. 

O'Donnell,  P.,  crime  and  trial  of, 
viii,  416 ;  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence on,  viii,  281. 

O'Donovan.  E.,  death  of,  viii,  801. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Offenbach,  J.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Office-hunting,  vi,  846.  847. 

Officials,  State,  case  oi  Mo.  Treas- 
urer, iv,  641 :  Neb.  Auditor,  v, 
549;  N.  J.  Treasurer,  v,  566; 
county,  payment  of,  by  fees, 
vi.  205. 

Officials,  U.  8.,  alleged  abuse  of 
power  by,  iv,  18. 

Ogden,  W.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  614. 

Ogier,  experiments  by,  vii,  89. 

Ogilvie,  R.  A.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Oglethorpe  Celebration,  viii,  889. 

Ogowi  river,  exploration  of,  iv, 
401;  vi,  828;  vu,  886. 

Ohio,  in  everv  volume. 

Oil,  a  new,  viii,  111. 

Oil,  calming  waves  with,  experi- 
ments, vii,  660. 

Oil-cloths,  floor,  viii,  97. 

Okechobee,  lake,  drainage  of,  viii, 
809. 

O'Keefe,  E.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Oklobjio,  I.  D.,  sketch,  ii,  621. 

Okubo,  assassination  of,  in  Japan, 
iii,  462. 

Old  Catholics,  i,  649;  U,  621;  iii, 
669;  iv,  704;  v,  609;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbu^  on  reso- 
lutions of,  i,  22;  abolition  of 
priestly  celibacy,  iU,  669 :  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  iii,  670 ; 


reoognition  asked  of  Angli- 
cans, iv,  82 ;  relations  with  the 
Papacy,  v,  609. 

Olden,  C.  8.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Oldham,  Thos.,  obit,  iii^  660. 

Old  Ironsides,  history,  vi,  620. 

Oleomaigarine.  its  manwfiMitare, 
vii,  661;  N.  T.  law  on,  664; 
foreign  demand  for,  ii,  112; 
tests  for,  vii,  89. 

O'Loghlen,  6ir  C.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

O'Manony,  J.,  obit,  ii,  685. 

Omer  Paana,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Omohundro,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  694. 

O'Neill,  £.  C.,  experiments  by,  vii. 

Oft 

O'Neill,  J.,  obit,  ui,  642. 

Ontario,  viii,  609. 

Opdyke,  G.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Opium,  attempts  to  suppress  the 
use  of,  ii,  181,182;  m,100;  vi, 
109 ;  culture  m  China,  iii,  100 ; 
in  Penia.  v,  628 ;  Americana 

?>rohibitea  from  traffic  in,  v, 
04;  monopoly  in  India,  vii, 

416;  reduced  trade  in  Cnina, 

viu,  126. 
Opium-traffio  in  India  and  China, 

vi,  708 ;  vii,  666. 
Ord,  £.  O.  C,  sketch,  viii,  611; 

service  on  the  Rio  Grande,  ii, 

513,  668. 
Order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  vii, 

102. 
Ordnance,   imj^rovements    in,   ii, 

622;  experiments  with,  v,  29; 

of  various  countries,  vii,  676. 
Oregon,  in  evejy  volume. 
Orenae,  Marquis,  obit,  v,  602. 
Orientalists,  Congress  of,  i,  711. 
Orpen,  Sir  B.,  obit,  i,  639. 
Orr,  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  689. 
Orton,  Jas.,  sketch,  ii,  628;  explo- 
rations, ii,  836. 
Orton,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 
Osborne,  B.,  obit,  vii,  647. 
Osgood,  Samuel,  sketch,  v,  614. 
Osman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  628. 
Ostrich-Farming' in  U.  8.,  vii,  67S. 
Otter,  Admiral  H.  C,  obit,  1,  689. 
Ouray,  Chief,  sketch,  v,  616. 
Overoomen,  sect  o^  vi,  707. 
Overdank,  crime  of,  vu,  64^488. 
Overstone^aron,  obit,  viii,  608. 
Overweg,  K.,  obit,  i,  689. 
Owen,  B.  D.,  sketch,  ii,  628. 
Oxenrord,  J.,  obit,  il.  608. 
OxuB,  attempt  to  denect  the,  vii, 

886. 
Oxygen,  making  of.  v,  883  vii,  92; 

passive  and  active,  viii,  120. 
Oyster-Beds,  Deterioration  of,  vi, 

707 ;  protection  for,  vii,  606. 
"  Oyster  Navy,"  the,  vi,  629,  682. 
Osone,  curative  properties  of,  i,  91 ; 

from  oxides  of  manganese,  92 ; 

liqueikotion  of,  r,  86. 

Paciiio,  South,  Gerauin  Trade  on 

the,  iv,  442. 
Padnotti,  inventions  by,  vi,  868. 
Pa^ard,   claim    to  govaniorBhip 

of  Louisiana,  i,  489;  U,  466, 

466. 
Packer,  Asa,  sketch.  Iv,  719b 
Padelford,  S.,  obit,  iii,  642. 
Page,  Elizabeth  P.,  daim  €i,  In 

Congress,  vi,  146. 
Paine,  B.,  obit,  vii,  6fi. 
Paint,  luminoQB,  v,  98. 
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"Pairing-off'*  pnctice  in  the 
HouM,  vii,  199. 

Palacky,  F.,  aketch,  i,  664. 

Palestine,  explorations  in,  i,  927, 
828 ;  iU  824 ;  survey.  826. 

Palestine,  Qonnan  Colonies  in,  viii, 
614. 

PalHy,  Count,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  obit.,  vi,  687. 

Palikao^omte  de,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Pallsa,  Dr.,  disooveries  by,  ii,  44 ; 
iii,  86 ;  iv,  61 ;  v,  84 ;  vii,  86 ; 
via,  21,  22. 

Palladiam,  new  oompoond  of,  iii, 
89 

Palladius,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Palmer,  E.  H.,  obit,  vii,  647; 
sketch,  viii^  614;  murderera 
indicted,  vih,  297. 

Pabner,  N.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Palmer,  W.  B.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Pamir,  the,  iv.  899. 

Panama  Canal,  vi,  714;  vii,  107, 
818-816;  viii,  140,808. 

Pamdavists,  sentence  of  a  leader  of, 
iii,  426 ;  agitations  of,  viu,  706. 
See  Slavs. 

Pantelophone,  the,  vi,  268. 

Papacy,  the,  relations  of  Germa- 
ny, i,  260,  680;  ii,  669,  682; 
iii,  881  :  v,  689;  vi,  846,  776, 
792;  vii,  867,  868,  note,  724; 
viii,  896,  698 ;  with  Italy,  i, 
422,  708 ;  U,  408,  410,  677  ;  iii, 
786 ;  vi,  460, 792 ;  vU,  487, 724 ; 
viii,  692:  with  Austria,  viii, 
694 ;  with  Belgium,  iu.  66;  v, 
64,  66  :  viii,  66,  698  ;  with  Kus- 
sia,  vii.  726:  viU,  694:  with 
Switzerland,  li,  682 ;  vui,  694; 
with  South  American  govern- 
ments, i,  707 ;  with  France,  iii, 
848, 848 :  vi,  798 :  vii,  726 ;  viii, 
870 ;  in  United  States,  vi,  798 ; 
viii,  694;  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  in  Scotland,  iii,  782 ; 
instructions  to  bishops  in  U. 
8.,  iii,  787 ;  the  papal  guaran- 
tees, li,  408 ;  vui,  464.  See 
also  the  allocution,  ii,  677,  and 
Boman  Question,  vii,  627. 

Paper  Exposition,  iii,  724. 

Paper-hangings  and  wall-paper, 
viii,  616. 

Paper-pulp,  new  prooesa  for,  viii, 

Papuans,  the.    See  New  Guinea. 
Paraguay,  i,  664:  iii,  677;  vi,724; 

VU,  678 ;  viii,  617. 
Pardo,  Don  Manuel,  asaassination 

of,  iu,  687. 
Pardons,  board  of,  in  Conn.,  vtil, 

268. 
Parian  Wares,  viii,  640. 
Paris,  Augusts,  ii,  819. 
Paris,  first  meeting  of  tiie  Chambers 

in,  since  1870,  iv,  892 ;  map  of, 

and  environs,  ii,  806. 
Pariael,  Dr.  F.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Parker,  B.,  experiments  by,   iii, 

ParUtore,  F..  obit,  ii,  608. 
Parliament,  the  German,  oiganixa- 

tion  of,  vii,  209 ;  absenteeism, 

210 ;  rules,  210 ;  jnoups  in,  211 ; 

general  aspect,  211. 
Parliamentary  system  of  England, 

the,  vii,  199 ;  rules,  ibid.,  206 ; 

penal  power,  202 ;  expulsiona, 

S02;  the  02^r0,  208. 


Pannentier,  Gen.,  observations  by, 
VIU,  22. 

Pamell,  C.  S.,  sketch,  v,  616;  ar- 
rest, vi,  868 ;  proposed  suspen- 
sion, vu,  204 ;  "  Treaty  of  Kil- 
mainhamJ*  vii,  867;  contro- 
versy witn  Mr.Foster,  viii,  412. 

Parrott,  B.  P.,  obit,  ii,  686 ;  inven- 
tion bv,  iu,  76^  762. 

PaxBons,  ]3r.,  murder  of,  v,  690. 

Parsons,  £.  Y^obit,  i,  622. 

Parsons,  H.  B.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  96. 

Parsons,  P.  M.,  invention  by,  i, 
628. 

Parsons,  T.,  sketch,  vii,  678. 

Paschall,  G.  W.,  obit,  lii,  648. 

Pasolini.  Count,  obit,  i.  640. 

Passerim,  L.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Pasteur,  germ  theory  of,  iii,  887 ; 
experiments  by,   iv,  448;  vi, 

Patagonia,  partition  of,  1, 84. 

Patents,  vui,  618;  g^unds  and 
methods  of  obtaining,  laws 
on,  etc..  618-628;  chan|^  in 
English  law,  628 ;  international 
conterences,  624 ;  bill  in  Ger- 
many, ii,  861 ;  office  oiganized, 
862;  Congress,  iii,  814 ;  to  two 
or  more,  809;  Burdett-Estey 
suit,  iv,  842 ;  drive-well  suit,  v, 
418;  British  law,  viii,  410. 

Patin,  H.  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  664. 

Patriri,  C,  obit,  i,  640. 

Patterson,  Capt.,  explorations  and 
death  of,  iv,  408. 

Patterson,  Bobert,  sketch,  vi,  726. 

Patterson,  W.  C,  obit,  viii,  698. 

Pattison,  B.  £..  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  67o. 

Paul,  H.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 
21. 

Paulding,  H.,  obit,  iii^  648. 

Pavement,  for  cities,  ii,  277. 

Payne,  Joseph,  sketch,  i.  664. 

Paynter,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peacock,  Mary  T.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Peanut-crop  in  Virginia,  vu,  829. 

Pearl-fishinff.  viii,  141. 

Peamon,  B.  M..  obit^  Ui,  648. 

Pease,  A.  H.,  ooit,  vii,  641. 

Pease,  J.  L.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Peooi,Cardinal,  sketch,  ii,  629.  See 
LeoXm. 

Pechiile,  Dr.,  discoveiy  by,  vi,  88. 

Peck,  Asahel,  obit ^  iv,  694. 

Peck,  Ebenezer,  obit,  vi,  687. 

Peck,  G.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i.  622. 

Peck,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Peck,  Jesse  T.,  ooit,  viii,  698. 

Peckham,  F.  A.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Peokham,  S.  F.,  observations  by, 
iv,  68. 

Pedersen,  Knnd,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pedro  II,  of  Braril,  sketch,  ii,  629 ; 
portrait,  ii,  74. 

Peeples,  Judge  C,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Peiroo,  BeiM.^  obit,  v,  696. 

Pel,  Gen.j,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pelham,  Wm^  obit,  iv,  694. 

Pellicier,  A.  D.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Pemberton,  J.  C.,  sketch,  vi,  726. 

Penn,  John,  oUt,  iii,  66o. 

Pennock,  Bear- Admiral  A.  M., 
obit,  i,  622. 

Pennsylvania,  in  every  volume. 

Pensions,  in  Japan,  i,  427 ;  in  New 
Jersey  to  soldiera  of  1812,  vi, 
688. 


Pensions,  increase  of,  bill  in  Con- 
gress, viii,  248 ;  amendment  to 
penaion  veterans  of  Mexican 
and  Indian  wars,  viii,  248. 
Peptones,  the^  viii,  119. 
Pereire,  I.,  obit,  v,  602. 
Pergcr,  Bt  Bev.  J.,  obit,  i,  640. 
Pener,  A.  C.  V.  L.,  sketch,  i,  669. 
Perinchie^  Bev.  0.,  obit,  ii,  686. 
Perkins,  G.  B.,  sketch,  i,  669. 
Perkins,  J.  C,  obit.,  u,  686. 
Perkins,  S.  £.,  sketch,  iv,  728. 
Peroi&kaya,  Sophia,  vi,  797. 
Perraud,  J.  J.,  obit.,i,  640. 
Perrin,  B.  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Perrone,  G.,  sketch,  i.  669. 
Perrotin^  discoveries  oy,  i,  46 ;  ii, 

44 ;  lii,  86. 
Perry,  electric  railway  of,  viii,  678. 
Persia,  in  ever^  volume. 
Persian  succession,  the,  vi,  781. 
Pertz,  G.  H.,  obit,  i,  640. 
Peru,  in  every  volume  but  ii ;  war 

with  Chili,  see  Chilian  War. 
Pern,  Chili,  and  the  United  States, 

vi,  788;  vii,  810. 
PcRtilence  in  India,  i,  404. 
Peter,  Mrs.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 
Petermann,   A.,   obit,    iii,   660; 

theory  of  African  nvers,  868. 
Peters,  Adolf,  obit,  i,  640. 
Peters,  C.  A.  F.,  obit,  v,  608. 
Peters,  C.  H.  F..  discoveries  by,  i, 
46;  ii,  44;  iii,  86;  iv,  61;  v. 
84:   viii,  21;   star-charts  of, 
vm^. 
Peters,  T.  C,  obit,  i,  622. 
Petitot,  Abbe,  explorations  by,  v, 

297. 
PetroUa^  E.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Petrie,  mvention  oy,  iii,  276. 
Petroleum^  vii,  687 ;  pipe-line  trans- 
portation of,  iii,  618 ;  export  of, 
682;  iv,  174;  test,  vu, 96;  star 
tistics,  vii,  114 ;   Government 
monopoly  in  Greece,  viii,  419 ; 
in  Mexico.  687 :   in  Ontario, 
609.    See  Naphtha. 
Petdt,  John,  obit,  ii,  686. 
Peucker,  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  662. 
Peyton,  B.,  obit,  iii,  648. 
Pfordten,  O.  F.,  experiments  by, 

viii,  118. 
IHimd,  Dr.,  obit,  i,  640. 
**  Phantom  Ci^"  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, vii,  887. 
Pharmacv,  colleges,   assodations. 
legislation,  and  literature  of, 
vm,  680. 
Phelps,  £.,  obit,  v,  696. 
Phelps,  J.  F.,  obit,  iii,  648. 
Phelps,  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Phihppine  islands,  viii,  740. 
Phillips,  J.  B^  obit,  u^  686. 
Phipson,  T.  L.,  experiments  by, 

vii,  88. 
Phoenix  Park  murden,  the,  vii, 
866 ;  viii,  414 ;  trials  for,  416. 
Phoneidosoope,  the^  iii,  727. 
Phon(Mpaph,  the,  h,  688. 
Phosphorus,  production  of,  v,  88 ; 

new  form,  viu,  121. 
Photography,  improvements  in,  ii, 

4W;  iii,726;  vi,747. 
Photometry,  new  unit  of  fight  for, 

ii,  96;  standards,  vi,  96. 
Photophone.  the,  v,  447. 
Phthailicadd,v,89. 
Phylloxera,  vi,  670. 
Physiology,  recent,  vi,  748;  viii, 
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631 ;  literature  of,  vi,  754 ;  viL 
692;  viu,  688. 
Piagffia,  Carlo,  explorations  by,  ii, 

Piano,  improvements  in  the,  i,  517. 

Pioard,  L.  J.  £.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pichot,  A.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pickering,  C,  obit.,  iii,  643. 

Pickering,  £.  C,  ODBervations  bj, 
vi,  40 ;  vii,  41. 

Pictct.  Raoul^  design  of,  for  shipa 
or  war,  vi^  246. 

Pierce,  L.,  obit.,  iv,  695. 

Pi^rola,  N.  de,  nuKle  "anpreme 
chief"  of  Feru,  v,  625 ;  flight 
of,  vi,  787.  See  also  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  Umted  States, 
vi,  788. 

Pierpont.  John,  sketch,  vii,  693. 

Pierre,  P.  J.  Q.,  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Piers,  new.  iv,  844. 

Pillot,  A.  P.,  obit.,  v,  595. 

Pillow,  Q.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

PUlsburj,  J.  S.,  sketch,  i,  558. 

Pine-wood  oil,  vii,  634. 

Pinheiro,  Lieut.,  invention  by,  iii, 
725. 

Pinkney,  Wm.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Pinoleum,  vii,  94. 

Pinto,  Serpa,  explorations  by,  iv, 
404:  V,  298;  sketch  of,  iv, 
405. 

Piracy,  at  Foochow.  i,  109,  847. 

Hsciculture,  viii,  791. 

Plstorius,  H.  A,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Pita,  viU,  688. 

Pituri,  VI,  765. 

Pius  IX.  sketch,  iii,  689 ;  episcopal 
jubilee  of,  ii,  681 ;  insult  to  the 
remains  of,  vi,  451,  792. 

Placide,  Thos.,  obk,  ii,  586. 

Plague,  the,  iv,  728 ;  vii,  286,  291. 

l*lanchi,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  602. 

Planets,  supposed  intra^Merourial, 
i,  45 ;  m,  88 ;  viii,  20 ;  ultra- 
Neptuniajn,  v,  84:  discoveries 
of  minor,  see  Astronomical 
Pro^^ress. 

Plants,  mvention  by,  vi,  254 ;  ex- 
periments of,  vii^  265. 

Platinum,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  98. 

Piatt,  T.  C,  resignation  of,  vi, 
644. 

Plants,  electrical  phenomena  in,  i, 
249 ;  insectivorous,  iv,  86 ;  ab- 
sorption of  noxious  substances 
by,  vii,  98. 

Plener,  Dr.,  on  financial  reform  in 
Austria,  v,  44. 

Plevna,  fall  of,  ii,  744. 

Plimpton  and  Graves,  experiments 
by,  viii,  118. 

Pl5tz,  Albert  von,  obit,  i,  640. 

Plumer,  W.  S.,  sketch,  v,  626. 

Pneumatic  excavation,  ii,  275. 

Pooci,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pooock^rancis.  death  of,  ii,  882. 

Pogt^,  Dr.,  explorations  of.  i,  831. 

Pog^ndorff,  J.  C,  obit,  u,  609 ; 
iii,  864. 

Poisons,  in  food,  clothing,  etc.,  iv, 
84.    See  Arsenic 

Poland,  chancre  in  administration, 
i^  711;  demand  for  political 
rights,  v,  666. 

Polar  Conference,  third,  vi,  825. 

Polarization,  vii,  266. 

Polar  Be^ons,  statistical  tables,  r, 
626. 

Folding,  Ardhbishop,  obit,  ii,  609, 


Polos,  conciliation  of,  viii,  708. 
Policy,  Indian,  chan^  of,  vi,  421. 
Political  Agitations,  m  Denmark, 


in  Italy,  see  Italia  Irredenta ; 
in  U.  S.,  i,  719.    See  also  un- 


der  tities  of  countries. 
Political  Assessments,  vii,  698.  See 

also  Civil-Service  Reform. 
Political  Cases  in  S.  C,   pardons, 

iv,  820. 
PolitiQ&l  crimes,  by  supposed  Fo- 

nians,  vi,  370.    See  Assausina- 

tions. 
Political  parties,  English,  viii,  412. 
Political  parties,  U.  S.,  conventions 

of.    Bee  under  names  of  States 

in  each  volume. 
Polk,  Trusten,  obit,  i,  622. 
Polygamy,  in  Utah,  vi,  788,  859  ; 

in  Idaho,  viii,  485,  812. 
Polynias,  the.  vii,  882. 
Pomare  II,  Queen  of  the  Society 

islands,  ii,  58. 
Pompeii,  celebration  of  destruction 

of,  iv,  527. 
Ponroy,  P.  G.  A.,  sketch,  i,  668. 
Pope.  Com.  J.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 

U.  8.,  with  maps,  vi,  755. 
Population^   density    and   death- 
rate,  iii,  728. 
Porcelain,  viii^  689. 
Pork,  pronibition  of  American,  viii, 

896,  648. 
Porter,  A.  D.,    invention  by,  ii, 

720. 
Porter,  Fits- John,  case  of,  iv,  49 ; 

in  Congress,  viu,  236. 
Porto  Rico,  viii,  648. 
Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726. 
Ports  opened  m  China,  i,  119 ;  ii, 

102. 
Portugal,  in  eveiy  volume. 
Posta^,  review  of  legislation  on, 

viii,  168 ;  bill  in  Congress  for 

reduction,  viii,  185 ;  review  of 

reductions,  viii,  188. 
Postal   Dispatch,    Pneumatic,    li, 

497. 
Postal  Statistics,  i,  240 ;  iv,  886. 
Potagos,  Dr.,   explorations  by,  v, 

292. 
Potanin,  O.  N.,  explorations  of,  ii, 

827. 
Potassa,  determination    of,  ii,  98; 

manufacture,  viii,  115. 
Potel,  invention  of  poteline,  vii, 

816. 
Pothuan,  Louis,  11, 821. 
Potomac   marahes,  the,   drainage 

recommended,  ▼,  650. 
Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 
Potter,  H.  C,  sketch,  viii,  652. 
Pou^t  trial  of,  viii,  869. 
Pot^omat,  J.  J.  F.,  obit^v,  602. 
Power  of  Conffress  over  witnesses, 

vii,  698 ;  Xilboume  case,  ibid. 
Powjs,  Bishop,  obit,  ii,  609. 
Prado,  M.  L,  sketch,  iv,  782. 
Praga.  £.,  ooit,  i,  640. 
Prat  M.,  new  metal  discovered  by, 

li,  502. 
Pratt,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  586. 
Pratt  Public  Library,  vii,  509. 
Pray,  E.  H.,  obit^  i,  622. 
Piayer-book,  reviaion  of  the,  ii, 

24. 


Prazak,  Dr.  A.,  iv^  60. 

Predegnun,  A.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Preece,  W.  H.,  ob^ervationa  by. 
viii.  526. 

Prcjevalsky,  explorations  of,  v, 
289 

Preller,*F..  obit,  iii,  660. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  obit,  iU,  644. 

Presbyterian  Alliance,  the,  ii,  650. 

Presbyterians,  in  ever^  volume. 

Piescott,  A.  B.,  investigations  by, 
v,  92. 

Presidency  of  Mexico,  three  claim- 
ants to,  ii,  512. 

President  of  tue  United  States,  pro- 
posed amendments  on  the  eleo- 
tion  and  length  of  term  of,  i, 
182-138,158-166;  salary  of  the, 
i,  171  ]  third  term  of,  i,  167 ; 
executive  acts,  where  per- 
formed, 1,  169 ;  election  of, 
see  Elections,  Presidential. 

Presidential  electore,  vti^  147. 

Presidential  Inability,  vi,  414. 

Presidents,  absences  of,  from 
Washington,  i,  169-171. 

Press,  the,  suppression  of  news- 
papcre,  i,  709 ;  laws  in  France, 
u,  804-308 ;  trial  of  Cassagnac, 
805;  colportage  bill,  iii.  848; 
amnesty  for  offenses  or.  848, 
844 ;  bdl  on,  vi,  811 ;  in  India, 
restrictions  on,  iii,  88 ;  the  na- 
tive, 435 ;  laws  in  Japan,  iii, 
462;  silenced  in  Ecuador,  iii, 
261. 

Preston,  J.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  771. 

Preston,  S.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Pretenders,  French,  bill  to  exile, 
vui,  866. 

Price,  Roger,  in  Africa,  iii,  862. 

Prince  Edward  island,  viii,  660. 

Princeteau,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Princeton  Telescope,  vii^  41. 

Prin^heim,  theoiy  of,  vi,  111. 

Printing,  improvements  in,  i,  518 ; 

Prisons,  in  New  York,  i.  597,  605 ; 
BCaryland,  ii,  478;  Massachu- 
setts, ii,  482 ;  vi,  637 :  Ken- 
tucky, iv,  539 ;  Texas,  iv,  681 ; 
California,  vi,  82 ;  viii,  78 ;  re- 
formatories in  Michi^^,  vii, 
554;  at  Louvain,  viii,  497; 
contract  system,  iv,  600,  658, 
665 ;  the  separate  system,  vii, 
675 ;  English  system,  viii,  408. 
See  also  Convict  Labor. 

Prisons,  Southern,  during  the 
civil  war,  i,  184-192. 

Pritchett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 

P^evalsky,  Col.,  explorations  of, 
U,  826;  iii,  859,  860. 

Prohioition,  viii,  661 :  by  statute, 
664 ;  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 666;  license,  668,  668; 
effects  of  enforcements,  668; 
oonstitutionality,  669 ;  argu- 
ments for,  670. 

Prohibition  Reform  party,  i,  780. 

Prokesch-Osten,  Count  A.,  sketch, 
i,  675. 

Propannda  Fide,  congregation  of, 
seizure  of  propertv  of^  viii,  692. 

Property  Rights  of  t'oreignezs  in 
Mexico,  viii,  588 ;  great  estates 
in,  vvL  538. 

Protection  in  Germany,  iv,  485 ;  in 
France,  v,  284 ;  in  Mexico,  v, 
14;  in  Canada,  vi,  217 ;  Speaker 
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Carlisle  on,  viii,  94.  Seo  Duties 
and  Tariff. 

Proteids,  sources  of  the,  ii,  94. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
every  volume. 

Proteus,  destruction  of  the,  viii, 
421. 

Prout,  chemical  hypothesis  of,  vi, 
42. 

Prout,  Skinner,  obit,  i,  641. 

Provisions,  commerce  m,  iv,  167. 

Prussia,  in  evcrv  volume  but  viii. 

Prussia,  Qeneral  Synod  of,  iv,  742. 

Prussian  and  German  Govern- 
ments, antagonism  between, 
iii,  878. 

Pruyuj  E.  H.,  obit.,  vii.  642. 

Ptomaines,  disooveiy  or,  vii^  94. 

Public  Documents,  m  first  sue  vol- 
umes. 

Public  Meetin|rs,  bills  on,  in 
France,  v,  w3. 

Pugh,  Geo.  £.,  sketch,  i,  691. 

Purcell,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  672 ; 
vii,  726.  See  Bishops,  Liabil- 
ity of,  etc. 

Pusey,  £.  B.,  sketch  and  portndt, 
vii,  711. 

Putnam,  B.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Putnam,  J.  P.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Puttkammer,  B.  V.  von,  sketch, 
iv,  740. 

Ptitz,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Pyramid,  in  Mexico,  viii,  686. 

Pyramids,  the  Effyptian,  vii,  258 ; 
opening  of,  260;  of  SencfVu, 
262. 

Quackenbush,  J.  V.  P.,  obit.,  i, 
622. 

Quain,  Sir  John,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Quarantine  rules,  v.  12. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  viii,  674;  po- 
litical controversy  in,  iv,  819. 

Quicksilver-Mines  of  Siena,  viii, 
623. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Bace,  G.  W.,  obit.,  vi,  687. 

Baces,  conflicts  of,  in  Austria,  vii, 
47,  68. 

Badetzki,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  671. 

Badiophony,  vi,  787. 

Baff,  J.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Baffray,  explorations  by,  iii,  865; 
iv,  411. 

Bah  way,  N.  J.,  bankruptcy  of,  iv, 
699. 

Baikes,  Bobert,  v,  674. 

Bailroad  Land  Grants,  i,  692. 

Bulroads  of  the  United  States,  vii, 
712;  statistics,  V,  242:  viii, 
886 ;  Northern  Pacific,  vi,  180 ; 
viii,  618 ;  completion,  viii,  781 ; 
Southern  Pacific^  iii,  671 ;  vi, 
618 ;  Transcontinental,  viii, 
816;  famous  fights  between, 
iv,  168, 159 ;  war  of  rates,  vii, 
560 ;  suits  on,  ii,  764 ;  vii,  466, 
464 ;  priority  of  liens,  iv,  842 ; 
effect  of  f^ci^ht  rates  in  Ver- 
mont, iv,  840;  memorial  on, 
from  Vermont  Grange,  iv,  841 ; 
board  to  supervise,  iv,  601, 
602 ;  anti-Monopoly  Lea^e,vi, 
652 :  decision  on  taxation  of, 
viii,  841 ;  validity  of  bonds  in 
aid  of,  iii,  680 ;  v,  809 ;  inter- 
state commerce  bill,  vi,  172; 


reductions  on  fVeight,  viii,  162 ; 
N.  Y.  commission  act,  vii,  600. 

BaUroads,  Elevated,  iii,  284:  Vi- 
enna circular,  vi^  247 ;  bill  on 
taxes  of  N.  T.,  vii,  600 ;  inves- 
tigation of  charges.  602 ;  case 
of  Judge  Westbrook.  602 ;  bill 
on  taxes  of,  vii,  600 ;  investiga- 
tion of  charges,  602;  case  of 
Judge  Westorook,  602,  608; 
decision  on  damages  to  prop- 
erty by.  C16. 

Bailways,  Electric,  viii,  676. 

Bailways,  government  control  of, 
in  Germany,  i,  844,  679;  ii, 
852;  iv,  441,  742;  vU,  849; 
viii,  891,  894;  m  Italy,  i,  418 ; 
in  Hungary,  viii,  40 ;  in  Den- 
mark, vi,  209;  Danube  and 
Turkish,  viii,  48 ;  fiivt  in  Chi- 
na, ii,  102;  closed  in  China, 
vi,  107 ;  Indian,  vii,  414 ;  new 
system  of  mountain,  vi,  846; 
trans  -  Andean,  iii,  20,  291: 
Himalayan,  vii,  284 ;  propoeea 
Sahara,  iv.  27;  v,  898;  Eu- 
phrates, viii,  806;  in  Austra- 
lia, v^  88,  40  ^  vii.  42 ;  in  Per- 
sia, vi,  782;  m  >iew  Zealand, 
vii,  46 ;  in  south  America,  iii, 
63,  677;  V,  69,  66:  vii,  682; 
vui,  66 ;  in  Central  America, 
iii,  417 ;  iv,  460 ;  v,  199 ;  Can- 
ada Pacific,  V,  214,  221 ;  vii, 
217;  viU,  87. 

Bailways,  Improvements  in,  en- 
gines, ii,  494,  496 ;  brakes,  ii, 
496;  signals  and  speed  indi- 
cators, 1,  262, 616 ;  car-wheels, 
i,  516;  bridges,  v,  242.  244; 
improvements,  vi,  644 ;  Ameri- 
can engines  and  cars,  iv,  188; 
constant-circuit  rail  system,  iv, 
602 ;  plan  for  a  ship,  iv,  846 ; 
narrow-gauge,  Hi,  279. 

Bainfall,  annuM,  of  U.  8..  with 
map,  viii,  628 ;  affected  by  for- 
ests. 851. 

Bains,  G.  J.,  sketch,  vi.  788. 

Bi\iah  of  Pooree,  trial  or,  iii,  4S8. 

Balston,  J.,  cotton-cleaner  of,  vi, 
265. 

Bameau,  S.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Bamsay,  Prof.,  theory  of,  vi,  860. 

Bamsey,  Alex.,  sketch,  iv,  884. 

Banavalena  II,  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, death  o^  viii,  507. 

Bandall,  8.  J.,  sketches.  1,  692 ;  iv, 
748 :  portrait,  iv,  198. 

Bandolph,  T.  F.,  obit,  viii,  698. 

Banke,  F.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Banvier,  experiments  by,  vi,  758; 
vui,  60. 

Baoult,  researches  by,  vi,  100. 

Bapieff,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 

Baspail,  F.  V..  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Bassam,  Hormuzd,  discoveries  by, 
vi,22:  vii,  268. 

Ban,  H.,  ooit.,  i,  641. 

Baumer,  B.  von,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Bavens worth.  Earl  of,  obit.,  iii, 
660. 

Bawlins,  J.  H.,  obit.,  i^  622. 

Bawson,  G.  W.,  obit,  li,  687. 

Bay,  C.  S.,  experiments  by,  vi,  748, 
761. 

Bay,  P.  H.,  expedition  under,  vi, 
825. 

Baymond,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Bead,  Sophia  H.,  obit,  v,  595. 


Beay,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641. 
Bebellion,  war  of  the,  collection  of   * 
tax  for  expenses  of  conducting, 

IV,  4«V. 

Bedprodty  treaty  between  Mexico 
and  United  States,  viii,  686. 

Beoonstruction.  See  President's 
messages,  i,  681 ;  ii,  660,  662. 

Bed-Cross  Societies  and  the  laws  of 
war   vii  715 

Bedfieldj  H.  'j.,  obit.  U.  587. 

BedHeld^  J.  F.^  sketch,  i,  692. 

Be-distncting  in  Conn.,  vi,  196 ;  in 
K.  1.,  viu,  669;  in  Pa.,  vui, 
624. 

Bedgrave,  S.,  obit,  i^  641. 

Bed-ffum  tree,  the^  viii,  646. 

Bed  light,  the,  viii,  525;  connec- 
tion with  sun  -  color,  ibid. ; 
theories  on,  526. 

Bed  men,  the,  iv,  846. 

Bed  Sea  coast  annexed  to  Egypt,  v, 
286. 

Beed,  Joe.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Beed,  W.  B.,  obit^  i,  622. 

Beese,  J.,  fHision-disk  of,  vi,  818. 

Befoim  in  the  Civil  Service,  viii, 
682:  examinations,  684;  Mew 
York  Board,  686;  classes  of 
the  service,  686;  rules,  688; 
subjects,  688,  689. 

Beformed  Church  in  France,  threat- 
ened schism  in,  i,  695. 

Befonned  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume but  vi. 

Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  i,  696 ; 
ii.  678  ;  iii,  721 ;  iv,  750 ;  viii, 
682 ;  peculiar  tenets  of.  i,  697 ; 
first  cnurch  in  England  of,  lit, 
721;  admission  to  Anglican 
pulpits  of  clergymen  of,  iv,  80. 

Beforms  proposed  in  Bussia,  vi, 
799;  m  Germany,  vii,  858; 
acts  in  Victoria,  vi,  46 ;  elec- 
toral, in  Brazil,  vi,  71 ;  pro- 
posed electoral,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain^ iv,  454. 

Bcfunding  the  national  debt,  his- 
toiT  of,  iv,  761. 

Begidoes,  attempted,  iii,  292,  298, 
879-881, 468. 

B^piault,  H.  v.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Beichert,  £.  T.,  experiments  by, 
vii,  690. 

Bcichlin  -  Meldegg,  Freiherr  von, 
obit,  ii,  609. 

Beichstag,  the.  Seo  Parliament, 
the  German. 

Beid,  Sir  Jas.,  obit,  i^  641. 

Bcid,  Mayne,  obit.,  viii.  608. 

Bcinhart,  K.  A.,  obit.,  ii,609. 

Beinsberg,  Baron.  See  DUrings- 
feld,i,288. 

Beisbaoli,  Freiherr  von,  obit ,  i,  641. 

Beiset,  M.  J.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
120. 

Beligion,  intolerance  in  the  Tyrol, 
1,  59;   iv,  67;  v,  46;  in  Bel-  . 


e 


ium,  i,  71 ;  ^'x^^A  54;  in  Bo* 
emia,  iv,  851 ;  in  China,  i,  110 ; 


iii,  101 ;  V,  690 ;  m  Corea,  iii, 
738 ;  in  Spain,  i,  705, 729, 781 ; 
in  Turkey,  i^  261,  709,  769 ;  v, 
685;  seculanzin^  measures  in 
Brazil,  iii,  68 ;  military'  honors 
ref\]sed  at  Minerals  where  re- 
ligious services  are  forbidden, 
i,  818 ;  public  aid  to  sects,  i, 
188, 188, 17^180, 261. 597 ;  I)©- 
partment  of  Worship  in  France, 
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vi,  805;  intarvention  in  cases  Rid«r,  Jas.,  obit.,  i,  6S8.  Boietti,  C.  A.,  reform  plan  dt,  in 

of,  vii.  627 ;  legislation  in  Bus-  Bieoke.  F.  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  641.  Boumania,  vii,  729,  780. 

sia,  viii,  708;  Protestants  in  Biedock,    £.,  expodition   of,  viii,  Boss,  A.  M.,  sjcetcn.  iii,  789. 

E^pt,  11,  284;  Christians  in  886.  Boas,  Sir  D.,  obit^  i,  642. 

India,  iv,  495;  N.  H.  amend-  Bifie-match   at   Wimbledon,   viii.  Boas,  Sobieski,  obit,  li,  587. 

ment  on,  i,  591 ;  persecution  of  418.  Boasetti^  D.  O.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Jews,  see  Jews;   of  Mussul-  Bifles,  the  Martini-Heniy,  Win-  Bothschild,  Sir  A,  obit,  i,  642. 

mans,  iii,  795.  See  also  Church-  cheater,  Berdan,  and  Soper,  ii,  Bothschild,  Baron  L.  de,  obit,  It, 

es,  and  Education.  628,  624.  701. 

Religion,  Society  for  the  Liberation  Binger.  8.,  experiments  by,  yii,  Boudaire,  Capt,  survey  in  Africa, 

of,  from  State  Control,  iv,  84 ;  691 ;  viii,  688.  ii,  828. 

V,  17;'vi,  14.  Bio  Grande,  troubles  on  the,  ii,  Bouland,  G.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Beliffioos  Ordera,   expelled   from  712 ;  ui,  565.  Boumania,  ii,  688 ;  iii,  789 ;  v,  659 ; 

France,  v,  658;   proposal  to  Biots,  in  Miss.,  u,  528 ;  in  Col.,  v,  vi,  794 ;  vii,  726 ;  viii,  695 ;  ar- 

settlo  in  Spain,  v,  678.  120 ;  in  Ark.,  vi,  81 ;  in  Ky.,  ticle  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 

Bemsen,  L,  experiments  by,  vi,  99 ;  vii,  458 ;  in  Canton,  viii,  128.  257 ;   dissatis&ction,  740 ;  act 

viii,  121.  See  Labor-Striken.  to  prevent  Jews  from  buying 

Benfroe,J.W.,  impeachment  of,  IV,  Bipley,  Geo.,  sketchy  v,  657.  lands.  740;    attitude  toward 

423.  Bipon,  Marquis  of.  Viceroy  of  India,  Danube  Comnussion,  viii,  270, 

Bepreaentation,  demand  in  Japan  v,  884^  policy  of,  vii,  416.  272. 

for  popular,  iii,  462,  468.  Bitschlj  Fnedrich,  sketch,  i,  702.  Boumelia.    See  Eastern  Boumelia. 

Bepresentatives,  apportionment  of.  Bitter,  mvention  by,  vi,  254.  Bous,  Admiral,  obit,  ii,  609. 

vii,  142;  "  Ala oama  paradox,''  Bitualism,  in  the  Anglican  Churoh,  Bousseau,  M.  L.,  invention  by,  i, 

148.  if  25;  the  confessional,  ii,  17,  516. 

Reprieve,  extraordinary  case  of,  iii,  21 ;  vestments,  ii,  18. 19 ;  con-  Rowland,  W.  L.,  disooveiy  by,  vi, 

818.  troverey,  vi,  15;  trials  for,  vii,  97. 

Republican  party  in  Norway,  vii,  14, 17;  iv.  81,  82.  88  \  viu,  6.  Boux,  M.,  on  the  Panama  Canal 

771.  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  vii^  148.  route,  vi,  715. 

Republican  party,  divisions  of,  in  Rivors,  fluctuations   of,  iv,-  805 ;  Royal  succession,  the,  in  France, 

New  Jersey,  vii,  605,  610.  channel  improvements  in,  v,  viii,  106. 

Researohes  and  Experiments,  ui,  278 ;  devices  to  prevent  shift-  Buberine,  vii,  88. 

722.  ing  of  channels,  v.  249.  Buhner,  Prof.,  invostigations  by, 

Besonant  Alloys,  i,  522.  Rivers,  African,  singular  rise  of,  iv,  vi,  676. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  iv,  406 ;  other  phenomena  of,  iv,  Budersdorff,  Emma  M.,  obit,  vii, 

768.  407.  648. 

BetoriB,  platinum,  i,  94.  Bividre,  H.,  obit,  viii,  604.  Ruge.  A.,  obit.^,  608. 

Returning  Boards.    See  Electoral  Robber  bandif  in  Missouri,  vii,  567.  Ruggles^  Prof,  w.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Commission.  Robbins,  Chandler^  obit,  vii,  642.  Rugs,  viii,  96. 

Reuleaux,  Prof.^   experiments  in  Roberts,  C,  experiments  by,  viii,  RuneDerg,  J.  L.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

cinematics,  i,  515.  524.  Russel,  S.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Revenue  and  Tariff,  viii,  198.  Roberts,  Sir  F.    See  Afghan  War.  Russell,  Alex.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Revenue-Cutter  Service,  vii^  684.  Roberts,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  642.  Russell,  Earl,  sketch,  iii,  740. 

Revenue  districts,  chaiuj^, viii,  780.  Roberts,  M.  O.,  sketch,  v,  658.  Kussia,  in  every  volume. 

Rovillout,  researones  of,  vii,  262.  Roberts,  0.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  787.  Russian  advances  in  Asia,  ii,  6; 

Revolutionary  War,  claim  of  Ga.  Roberts,  8.  W^obit,  vii,  642.  iii,  2,  88,  97,  404;  iv,  9;  vi, 

for  money  expended  in,  viii,  Robertson,  J.  B..  obit.,ii,  609.  732;  vii,  415,  681,  784;  terri- 

837.  Robertson,  W.  U.,  appointment  of,  tory  gained,  iii,  258:  annexi^ 

Revolutions.    See  Wars,  etc.  vi,  644.  tion  of  Merv,  vui,  706. 

Rey,  Paul,  explorations  by,  vi,  880.  Robie,  F.,  sketch,  vii,  498.  Russian  Government,  the,  vi,  800. 

Reynier,  M.,  mvention  by,  iii,  272;  Robinson,  Sir  H.  G.  K.,  sketch,  v,  Russian  language,  act  to  establish 

vii,  269.  79.  in  literature,  i,  711. 

Reynolds^  Emerson,    experiments  Robinson,  John,  proposed  monu-  Russians,  troubles  with  the  Chi- 

by,  ill,  98 ;  v,  86.  ment  to,  ii^  182.  nese,  v,  101 ;  aid  of,  to  Penia, 

Rhallu,  Geo.,  obit,  viii,  603.  Robinson,  Lucius,  sketch,  i,  606.  v,  628. 

Rhett,  R.  B..  sketch,  i,  698.  Robinson.  W.  S..  obit.^  i,  628.  Russo-Turkish  War.    See  Tnrko- 

Rhode  Islana,  in  every  volums.  Robson,  B.  R.,  ooit.,  iii,  644.  Russian  War. 

Rhodes,  R.  S.,  audipm>ne  invented.  Roca,  J.  A.,  inaugural  of.  v,  22.  R&stow,  W.,  obit,  iii,  661.  * 

by,  iv,  54.  Rodgers,  John,  sketch,  vii,  722.  Rutherford,  Gen.  G.V.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Ribblesdale,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641.  Rodgen  expedition,  the,  vi,  828 ;  Ryall,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 

RicBsoli,    Baron,   on   the   Roman.  viii,  162.  Ryan,  G.  P.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Question,  vii,  628;  obit,  v,  602.  Rodney,  G.  B.,  obit.,  viii,  598.  Ryerson,  A.  E.,  obit,  vii,  648. 

Riooo,  observations  by,  viii,  22.  Roebling,  J.  A.,  viii^  811,  818.  Ryssakoff,  vi,  796. 

Rice,  opposition  to  culture  of,  v,  Roebling,  W.  A.,  viii,  818. 

488 ;  production  in  U.  8.,.  vii,  Rogers,  micrometer-telescope  of,  i,  Sabbath,  Congress  for  promoting 

722.  554.  the  observance  of,  i,  740. 

Rico,  N.  L.,  obit,  ii,  587.  Rogere,  D.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  587.  Sabine,  Sir  E.,  obit,  viii,  604. 

Richards,  A.  B.,  obit.,  i,  641.  Rogers,  F.,  obit,  i.  623.  Sabine,  Lorenzo,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Biohardson  C,   experiments   by,  Bogers,  II.,  obit.,  ii,  609.  Sablin,  N^  vi,  796,  797. 

viii,  118.  Rositansky^  Baron  von,  iii,  782.  Sachan,  £.,  explorations  of,  viii, 

Richards,  Ellen  S.,  experiments  by,  Rolknd,  P.  C.  A.,  obit. j  i,  642.  885. 

iif  502.  Roman  Question,  the,  vii,  627.  Sa  Da  Bandeira,  Viscount,  sketch, 

Richards,    Windsor,    experiments  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  every  i,  718. 

by,  V,  208.  volume.    See  also  Papacy  anii  Sadtler,  8.  P.,  discovery  by,  vi,  97. 

Riohardaon,  J.  M.,  invention  by,  Education.  Safarik,  Prof.,  observations  of,  viii, 

iii,  761.  ROnlgen,  invention  by,  iii,  545.  24. 

Richardson,  M.,  obit,  i,  628.  Roon,  A.  T.  E.,  Count  von,  sketch,  Saf^et  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  689 ;  obit, 

Richardson,  0.  D.,  obit,  i,.  628.  iv,  774.  viii,  604. 

Richter,  Eugene,  speech  by,  vi,  846.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  C,  obit,  i,  623.  Sagasta,  speeches  of,  vi,  818^19. 

Richter,  H.  J£.,  obit,  i.  641.  Roosevelt,  Theo.,  obit.,  iii,  644.  Saghalien,  exchanged   for  Kurile 

Ridderhold,  H.,  obit.,  i,  641.  Roeetti,  experiments  by,  iii,  92.  islands,  427. 
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8aham,  exploration  of  the,  yi,  827 ; 
propoaed  railway,  y,  298; 
scheme  for  flooding,  iv,  840; 
YiU,  808. 

Said  Pasha,  reforms  propoaed  by, 
vii,  808 ;  dismisMd,  808 ;  re- 
called. 804. 

St.  Bartholomew,  island  of,  hooght 
by  France,  ii,  819;  lii,  777; 
price  returned,  for  a  charitable 
institution,  iv,  824. 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

St.  Oothazd  Bailway  and  Tunnel, 
▼i,  819 ;  vii,  11. 

Saint  llilaire,  B.,  on  Greek  bound- 
aries, vi,  875. 

St  John,  I.  M.,  sketch,  v,  678. 

St.  Louis,  growth  of,  v,  689. 

St.  Simonists.    See  David,  i,  220. 

Salah  Aga-el-Mek^  viii,  299. 

Salamanca,  Marquis  of,  obit.,  viii, 
804 

Saldanha,  Oliveira  £  Daun,  Duke 
of,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Salkowski,  £.,  researches  by,  viii, 
687. 

Salt,  in  Michigan,  vi,  581. 

Salt  deposits,  formation  of,  ii,  92. 

Salt-tax,  in  India,  vii,  417 ;  in  Bus- 
sia,  vii,  788. 

Salvador,  vi,  808:  viii,  710. 

Salvation  Army,  viii,  710. 

Samarium,  vi,  98. 

Samoan  islands,  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, iv,  442. 

Sampson,  Capt.,  observations  by, 
viu,  20. 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  experiments  bv, 
IV,  184. 

Sand.  Geoioe,  sketchy  i,  718. 

Sandoom,  Jud^,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

Sandean,  J.,  obit,  viii,  604. 

Sandeman,  Major,  mission  of,  i, 
74;  UJO. 

Sanders,  W.  F.  L.,  observations 
by,  vii,  89. 

Sandhurst,  W.  B.  Mansfield,  Bar- 
on, sketch,  i^  716. 

Sands,  B.  F.,  obit.,  viii,  698. 

Sands,  J.  B.^obit,  viii,  694. 

Sanford,  C.  W.,  obit^  ui.  645. 

Sanford,  J.  L.,  obit,  li,  610. 

San  Francisco,  vote  on  proposed 
new  charter,  v,  78. 

Sanitaiy  Commission,  work  of  the. 
vii,  718. 

Sanitary  Conference,  appropriation 
for,  vi,  142. 

Sanpoo  Biver,  the,  identical  with 
the  Brahmapootm,  iv.  899. 

Sans,  A.,  discovery  bv,  vi,  20. 

San  Salvador,  war  with  Guatemala, 
ui,  747 ;  1,  22. 

Sansas,  Pierre,  obit,  ii,  610. 

San  Stefano.  Treaty  of,  iii,  292, 896, 
402^  789,  798;  principal  pro- 
visions o^  iii,  791. 

Santa  Anna,  Gen.  A.  L.  de,  sketch, 
1,  715. 

Santa  Maria,  D.,  sketch,  vi,  806 ; 
message  of,  viii,  68. 

Santini,  G.,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Santo  Domingo,  proposed  annexa- 
tion of,  i,  686 ;  article,  viii,  712. 

Sappey,  experiments  by,  vi,  751. 

Sarffent,  Epes,  sketch,  v,  667. 

Sarnad  mountains,  the,  disooveiy 
in,  ii,  825. 

S&mstrOm,  Prof.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  620. 


Sarzek,  researches  of,  vii,  268. 
Saskatchewan,  Territory  of,   viii, 

81. 
Saasulitoh,  Vera,  assassination  at- 
tempted by,  iii,  744 ;  effect  of 

acqmttal  of,  iv,  682. 
Satsuma,  rebelhon  in,  ii,  414. 
Satterlee,  B.  S.,  obit,  v,  696. 
Saturn,  rings  of,  i,  46 ;  ii,  46  ^  iii. 

86 ;  rotation  ot,  ii,  46 ;  orbit  of 

Hyperion,  46 ;  density  of,  iv, 

62 ;  system  of,  viii,  28. 
Saulsbury,  £..  obit,  vi,  688. 
S&ve,  Carl,  obit,  i,  642. 
Savoy,  neutrality  of,  vi,  829. 
Sawyer,  £.  F.,  observations  by, 

m,  87 ;  IV,  62  \  vu,  40. 
Sawyer,  G.  Y^  obit,  vii^  648. 
Sawyer,  W.  E.,  invention  by,  i, 

620 ;  V,  240. 
Say,  L^n,  sketch,  ii,  820;  Presi- 
dent of  Senate,  v,  281. 
Saybolt,  oil-tester  of^  viii,  464. 
Sayn-Wittgenstein-Sayn,    Prince, 

obit,  1,  642. 
Sayre,  D.  M.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Scn&berle,  J.  M.,  discoveries  by,  v, 

85;  VI,  89. 
Schi^Sher  and  Helbig,  experiments 

by,  viii,  115. 
Schero,  A.  J.,  obit,  vii,  648. 
Scherr,  Archbishop,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
SchiaparelU,  observations  by,  viii, 

20,24. 
Sdiilling,  monument  designed  by, 

viii,  899. 
Schla^enhauffen,  experiments  by, 

vui,  118. 
Schlagintweit,  Emil,  quoted,  i,  7, 

78,  74 ;  ii,  5,  70. 
Schleicher,  G.,  obit,  iv,  696. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  final  disposal 

of,  iv,  440 ;  Danish  subjects  in, 

viU,  276. 
Schliemann,  Heinrich,  explorations 

of,  i,  28. 
Schloesing,  theory  of,  iii,  88;  in- 
vention by,  vii,  741. 
Schmid,  Theodor,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
Schmidt,  Gen.  von,  obit,  i,  642. 
Schmidt,  Prof.,  discoveries  by,  ii, 

48 ;  vii,  88. 
Schmitz,  GustavuB,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Schnitzler,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  ii, 

880. 
Schneider^  C.  C,  bridge  designed 

by,  viii,  818. 
Sch6ne,  Prof.,  investigations  by, 

iii,  90. 
Schroeder^  W.  von,  experiments 

by,  viii,  687. 
Schulnoi^Dr.,  prize  to,  iii^  89. 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  H.,  obit,  viii, 

604. 
Schunck,  £.,  experiments  by,  iv, 

186. 
Schur,  W.,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 
Schurz,  Carl,  sketch,  ii,  6S9. 
Schtktt,  Otto,  explorations  by,  iv, 

408. 
Schfttaenberger,  experimenU   by, 

viii,  110. 
SchwackhOfer,  invention  by,   iii, 

646. 
Schwann,  T.,  obit,  vii,  647. 
Schwatka,  Lieut,  voyage   of,  v, 

298. 
SchweinfViTth,Dr.,  explorations  of, 

1,881;  ii,828;  iii.  868. 
Sdaloga,  A.,  obit,  ii,  610. 


Sdopis  de  Salerano,  Count  obit, 
iii.661. 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Scott,  Levi,  sketch,  vii,  788. 

Scott,  T.  A.,  sketch,  vi,  806. 

Scott,  Gen.  Walter,  obit,  i,  642. 

Scribner,  J.  B.,  obit,iv,  696. 

Scropc,  G.  P.   obit,  i,  642. 

Semtin  de  lAtU,  vi,  807. 

Seal  Industry.    See  Alaska,  vii,  6. 

Sea-Lions,  vii,  9. 

Searle,  G.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 
24. 

Sean,  B.,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Sears,  £.  J.,  LL.D.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Sears,  G.  B..  obit,  ii,  588. 

Searing,  J.  A.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Sebehr  Pasha,  in  Darfour,  viii,  290, 
296 ;  command  of,  801 ;  re- 
moved. 802. 

Secchi,  P.  A.,  obit,  iii,  788. 

Secret  Societies,  Bcformed  Church 
on,  v,  652. 

Sedden,  J.  A.,  obit,,  v,  596. 

Seed-cotton,  bill  on,  m  Ala.,  iv, 
16 ;  invention  for  spinning,  iv, 
688. 

Seegen,  experiments  by,  vi,  760. 

Scffuin,  £.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Seioerlmg,  J.,  obit.,  628. 

Selden,  S.  JL.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Sell,  £.,  study  of  Islam  b;^,  vi,  444. 

Sellon  and  Volckmar,  invention 
by,  vii,  265. 

Selwyn,  G.  A.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Semmes,  Baphael,  sketch,  ii,  690. 

Senate,  office  of  President  of,  i,  18&- 
152;  expulsions  from,  vii,  196. 
See  Congress. 

Senatorial  Question,  the,  in  K.  H., 
vi,  688. 

Sennaar,  insurrection  in,  viii,  299, 
801. 

Serfdom,  vi,  478 ;  in  Java,  vii, 
689. 

Serri^y,  D.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Scrvia,  i,  764 ;  ii,  691 ;  iii,  748 ;  vii, 
738;  map,  i,  764;  viii,  714; 
insurrection,  viii,  715;  arti- 
cles on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
iii,  257  ;  differences  with  Aus- 
tria, V,  47 ;  project  for  church 
union  of,  v,  847  ;  troubles  in, 
viii,  48;  Kussian  views  for, 
viii,  549. 

Service,  U.  S.  Life-Saving,  iii,  749. 

Service,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  iv, 
778. 

Sessions,  L.  B.,  case  of,  vi,  648 ; 
viii,  677. 

Settembrini,  L.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Seubert,  K.,  experiments  by,  vi,  98. 

Severtzoo,  erolorations  by,  iv,  899. 

Sevier,  B.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 

Sewage,  influence  of,  on  ffround- 
atmosphere,  i,  94;  in  nouses^ 
V,  868. 

Sewage  disf>osal,  vii,  741. 

Sewara,  M%).  A.  H.^  obit.,  i,  628. 

Seward  monument  m  New  York, 
the,  i,  716. 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  iii,  722. 

Sewing-machines,  improvement  in, 
u,  497. 

Seymour,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  688. 

Seymour,  Sir  F.  B.  P.,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  246. 

Seymour,  0.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  608. 

Sforza,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Shachovski,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  692. 
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Shah  of  Pereia,  travels  of,  i,  660. 

Shandlej,  E.  J.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Shannon,  Wibion,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Shari  River,  the,  iii,  868. 

Sharkev,  S.  J.,  oDBervations  by, 
viii,  634. 

Sharswood,  G.,  obit.,  yiii,  694. 

Shaw,  K.,  obit.,  i^  642. 

Shawe,  C.  A.,  obit.^  i,  648. 

Sheep-husbandry,  in  Qeoigia,  ir, 
427 ;  in  Australia,  vi^  46. 

Sheldon,  George,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Shelton,  J.  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Sheiton,  WiUiam,  obit,  viii,  694. 

Shepard,  Prof.,  observations  by, 
IV,  63. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  688. 

Sheplcy,  G.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  767. 

Shere  Ali,  i^  8 ;  negotiations  with 
Bussia,  li,  6, 42 ;  disputed  suo- 
cession,  iii,  6;  answer  of,  to 
the  British  Government,  iii, 
487;  flight  ftom  Cabul,  iii^ 
487;  flight  of,  iv,  7;  death, 
iv,  9;  secret  oorrespondonoo 
of,  captured,  vi,  2. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  P.  B.,  sketch,  por- 
trait, viii,  715. 

Sherif  Pasha,  vii,  289. 

Sheriflii,  Texas  convention  of,  v, 
688. 

•Sherman,  John,  sketches,  ii,  692 ; 
iv,  794 :  portnut,  794. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  iii, 
645. 

"Sherman,  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv, 
695. 

Shields,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
660. 

Shilder-Shuldner,  J.  L,  obit.,  iii, 
661. 

Shilleto.  Bev.  B.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Shimose,  experiments  b^,  viii,  111. 

Shinwarri  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Shipka  pass,  oontost  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
1, 858 :  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110;  IV,  887;  v^l25;  vi,  786; 
vii,  520;  statistics  of  Ameri- 
can, viii,  150 ;  committees  on, 
vii,  522^  528 ;  bill  on,  in  Con- 
gress, vui,  220 ;  flnes  on,  in  for- 
ei^  ports.  vL  777 ;  restrictions 
in  Spanish  West  Indies,  viii, 
263 ;  deductions  to  British, 
ibid. ;  bill  on,  in  France,  vi, 
808. 

Ships,  machinery  for  lifting,  il,  497: 
for  conveying  oars,  498  ^  speed 
indicator,  499;  soundmg  in- 
strument, 498 ;  steering  lar^, 
iii.  724;  rules  for  preventmg 
collisions,  vi,  778:  building, 
246 ;  vii,  521 ;  statistics  of,  m 
Maine,  viii,  510 ;  armored,  iii, 
591 ;  classes  of  war,  vi,  547 ; 
histoiy  of  "  Old  Ironsides,"  vi, 
620 ;  the  Grosser  Kurfturst,  iii. 
885;  iv^441;  lists,  of  war^  and 
descriptions  of  the  Calhope, 
T^m^raire,  Inflexible.  Lepan- 
to,  etc.,  see  Navies  of  Europe, 
vii,  568. 

Shirley,  Com.  Paul,  obit,  1,  624. 

Shoemaker,  J.  L.,  obit,  i.  624. 

ShuvaloflL  Count,  sketch,  ii,  692. 

Siberia,  Northern,  difficulties  of 
the  new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  858. 


Sicilian  Vespers,  anniversaiy  of, 
vii,  488. 

Sickels,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Sidersky,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

Sidi  Muley  Hsssan^  obit,  iii,  661. 

Siemens,  Chas.  W.,  sketch,  viii, 
718. 

Siemens,  Frederick,  experiments 
by,  IV.  419  ;  viu,  878. 

Siemens,  Werner,  invention  by,  iii, 
276 ;  experiments,  v,  287 ;  vii, 
528. 

Siemens,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  by, 
i,  519  :  vi,  255,  258,  400  ^  viii, 
676 ;  theory  of  the  sun,  vii,  82. 

Sight  and  touch,  relative  accuracy 
of,  vi,  751. 

Signal  Service,  Meteoroloc^cal  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States, 
with  weather  maps  and  map 
of  the  sea-coast  telegraph,  iv, 
797. 

Signals,  sound-,  viii,  719. 

Sift,  weighting  of,  iii,  229 ;  substi- 
tute for,  724 :  commerce  in.  iv, 
178;  reduced  yield  in  Chma, 
viii,  126. 

Silliman,  Bei\j.,  invention  by,  i, 
522. 

Silos,  their  oonstruction  and  uses, 
vi,  808. 

Silver,  salts  of,  iij  91 ;  reduction  of, 
from  ofe,  viii,  521. 

Silver  oertincates  and  coina,  vi, 
779. 

Silver  coinage,  L^n  Say  on,  iii, 
814 :  in  Germany,  iv,  440 ;  as 
leffal  currencjr,  ii,  285,  291 ;  iii, 
188-164;  effects  of  deprecia- 
tion, iv,  168,  618 ;  vi,  626 ;  see 
Blmetallio  Standsjxl. 

Simon,  Julea,  resignation  of,  ii,  807; 
speech  of,  812^  818. 

Simon,  M^  obit,  li,  610. 

Simons,  B£  L.,  ooit,  v,  596. 

Simona,  T.  T..  obit,  iii,  645. 

Simony,  trial  for,  in  Greece,  i,  869- 
871. 

Simrock,  Karl,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Simson,  Alfred,  voyage  of,  i,  888. 

Simpson,  B.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sinkat,  fall  of,  viu,  802. 

Sioux,  war  with  the,  i,  48. 

Siren  fog-signal,  v,  448 ;  viii,  728. 

Sitting  BulCi,  48. 

Skene,  J.  M.,  researches  of,  vii, 
264. 

Skin-Diseases,  remedy  for.  See 
Ichthyol,  viii,  434. 

Skobeleff,  M.  D.,  sketches,  ii,  698 ; 
vU,  742. 

Slade,  Adolphns,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Slade,  E.J  obit,  iii,  645. 

Slag,  utilization  of,  iii,  722. 

Slaughter,  W.  B.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Shivery  in  Braril,  i,  77 ;  vii,  70 ; 
movemeut  to  abolish,  viii,  67 ; 
the  Soudan,  U,  269, 270 ;  v,  285; 
viii,  290,  292;  in  Cyprus,  iU, 
402 ;  in  Cuba,  ui,  77^  iv,  822 ; 
abolition,  viii,  262 ;  in  United 
States,  see  Exodus,  iv.  854; 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
on,  i,  270 ;  among  Turkomans, 
vi,  788 :  in  Madagascar,  vii^  498 ; 
form  or,  in  Queensland,  viii,  86. 

Slave-trade,  the  field  of,  ii,  270, 
829,  881 ;  inquiry  into,  ii,  641 ; 


efforts  of  Gen.  Gordon  to  stop. 
viii,  899. 

Slavs,  the,  and  schemes  for  thdr 
union,  i,  58-60 :  ii,  268 ;  v,  47 ; 
vii,  47,  53;  viii,  46,  48.  See 
also  Panslavists. 

Sleeper,  J.  S. ,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Small-pox,  Ceeley  case,  vii,  287. 

Smalls^B.,  pardon  ofj  iv,  820. 

Smee,  Dr.  A.,  obit,  li,  611. 

£mell,  experiments  on  the  sense  of, 
VIU,  686. 

Smirke,  S.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Smith,  Albee,  invention,  vii,  485. 

Smith,  Albert,  obit ,  iii,  645. 

Smith,  Asa  D.,  sketch,  ii,  698. 

Smith,  Avery,  otnt,  i,  624. 

Smith,  C.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 
525. 

Smith,  C.  P.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Smith,  D.  M.,  obit,  vi^  688. 

Smith,  £.  Darwin,  obit,  viii,  594 

Smith,  E.  F.,  experiments  by,  iv, 
184 ;  v,  96. 

Smith,  £.  P.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Smith,  F.  G.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Smith,  Qeorge,  sketch,  i,  718 ;  n- 
searches  of,  vii,  262,  268,  864. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  694. 

Smith,  Ida  G..  obit^  vii,  648. 

Smith,  Jos.,  ooit,  ii,  588. 

Smith,  J.  Cotton,  sketch,  vii,  742. 

Smithy  J.  Lawrence,  disco veiy  by, 
iu,  87:  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Smith,  J.  P.,  buoy  invented  by,  v, 
462. 

Smith,  J.  Y.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Smith,  Leigh,  cruises  of,  v,  808  a 
vi,  828,  825;  vii.  884. 

Smith,  N.  B.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Smith,  Lady  P.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Smith,  W.  Bobertaon,  trial  of;  fbr 
heresy,  ii,  648;  iii,  698;  v« 
684;  vi,760,  769. 

Smoke-consumer,  a,  i,  518. 

Smyth,  J.  F.,  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent, trial  of,  iii,  616. 

Snead,  J.  T.,  obit,  vi,  6S8. 

Snell,  Prof.  £.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Snowden,  J.  B.,  obit.^  hi,  645. 

Socialism,  state,  of  Bismar^,  viii, 
898. 

Socialists,  in  Denmark,  ii,  250; 
increase  of,  in  Germany,  282 ; 
measures  against,  iii,  879,  880, 
881,  884 :  attempt  on  the  Em- 
peror's life,  881;  effect  of 
anti-Sodalist  bill,  888;  in  the 
BeichstagMV,  440 ;  law  against, 
Vj  818;  Emperor's  rMcript, 
iii,  893;  trials  in  Bussia,  ii, 
688;  iU,  744;  trials  in  France, 
vii,  826 ;  schools  of,  viii,  868 ; 
riots  in  Austria,  viii,  46;  in 
Italy,  iii,  458;  congress  pro- 
posoo,  vij  829 ;  held  at  Copen- 
nagen,  viii,  276. 

Soootra,  i,  9 ;  British  treaty,  718. 

Soda,  manufacture  of,  viii,  114. 

Sojourner  Truth,  obit,  viii,  595. 

Sokolo,  town  of,  vi,  828. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  committee  on 
violations  of  statutes  as  to  ap- 
pointments of,  iv,  770. 

Soldiery,  mutiny  of  Egyptian,  vi, 
286. 

Soleillet,  Paul,  expeditions  of,  iii, 
864;  V,  292. 

Solids,  solubility  of,  in  gases,  iv, 
186. 
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Somerby,  G.  A.,  ol^t,  iv,  696. 
So^Mj  Queen  of  the  Netnerlands, 

obit.,  ii,  611. 
Sophocles,  £.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  596. 
Sorby,  H.  C,   investigatiooB  by, 

v]i,582. 
Sorghum,   experiments    with,  iy, 

Sosnovski,  expedition  to  China,  1, 
829. 

Sothorn,  E.  A.,  sketch,  ri.  811. 

Soto,  M.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  4M. 

Soudan,  the,  Col.  Gordon  appoint- 
ed, ii,  269 ;  his  intentions  re- 
garding slavery,  ibid. ;  slave- 
trade  in,  V,  285 ;  exploration  of, 
vlj  826  ;  rebeUion  In,  vii,  255 ; 
viii,  298, 507 ;  history  and  pro- 
ductions, 290 ;  commerce,  886 ; 
British  policy,  801 ;  Gordon's 
mission,  899. 

Souillart,  Prof. ,  prize  to,  viii,  88. 

Soule,  G.  L..  obit.,  iv,  696. 

Souli6,  £..  obit,  i,  648. 

Sound,  aberration  of,  yiii,  724. 

Sound-Siffnals,  viii,  719. 

Soust  de  Borckenfeld,  A.  ▼an,t>bit., 
ii,  611. 

South  Africa.  See  Cape  Colony, 
etc. 

South  African  Confederation,  dis- 
cussed  in  Parliament,  r,  888. 

South  America,  boimdaries  in,  !, 
888.  See  Boundaries,  Disput- 
ed. 

Southard,  W.  F.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  761. 

South  Carolina,  in  every  volume. 

Spafford,  M.  IL  G.,  sect  founded 
by^  vi,  707. 

Spain,  m  everv  volume. 

Sparkman,  J.  D.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Spaulding,  Judge  A.,  ooit.,  1, 624. 

Specie  l^uropuon.  in  Italy,  viii, 
451 ;  m  U.  S.,  u,  287, 290, 668; 
iii,  164,  176,  825,  801 ;  iv,  28, 
867.  See  also  Besumption  of 
Specie  Payments,  iv,  768. 

Spectra  of  vapors  andf  ^ases,  v,  95. 

Spectroscopic  Observations,  i,  49. 

Spectrum,  the  solar,  evidenco'from, 
iv,  180. 

Spelling  Beform^  Faculty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Miss,  on,  iv,  687. 

Spence,  J.  B.,  disooveiy  by,  v,  98. 

Spence,  T.  A.,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  the  nature  of 
the  elements,  iii,  91. 

Spicer,  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Spinosa,  statue  of,  v,  566. 

Spleen,  the,  Amction  of,  vi,  761 ; 
viii,  685. 

Splenectomy,  viii,  761. 

Spoiford,  H.  M.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Spooner,  A.  J.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Spottiswoode,  W.,  obit,  viii,  605. 

Spotts,  J.  H.,  obit,  viij  644. 

Sprague,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Sprague,  Pele?,  sketch,  v,  678. 

Sprague.  W.  B.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Sproat,  M.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Spring,  experiments  by.  viii,  118. 

Spring,  Samuel,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Stafford,  Conn.,  broken  dam  in,  U, 
227. 

Stahl,  on  lichens,  iii,  476. 

Stahr,  A.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Statmpfli,  J.,  oWt,  iv,  701. 

Stanley,  A.  F.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

Stanley,  II.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  701 ;  ex- 


plorations of,  i,  888;  ii,  828, 
829;  iu,  868;  vu,  886;  viu, 
886. 

Starkweather,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Starr,  Chandler,  obit,  i,  624. 

Star-Boute  Trials,  vii,  758;  viii, 
168  J  viu,  777. 

Stars,  discoveries  of,  1,  49 ;  ii,  47, 
48 ;  double,  ii,  87 :  v,  86 ;  vii, 
86 ;  viii,  26 ;  red,  iii,  88 ;  vari- 
able, iii,  88 ;  v,  86 ;  vi,  89 ;  vii, 
40 ;  viii,  27  \  motion  of,  vi,  89 ; 
charts  of,  vui,  27. 

State  Claims,  Fla.,  against  Federal 
Government,  v,  269 ;  Mo.,  vii, 
665;  Ga.,  viu,  887. 

State  jud^,  indictment  of,  v,  708. 

State  officuils,  siuts  against,  in  Ga., 
V,  804. 

State  Bights^  Con^ss  on,  i,  166; 
as  to  smts  agunst  municipali- 
ties, iii,  10 ;  conflict  between 
U.  S.  and  AJrk.  courts,  25 ;  al- 
leged Federal  interference  with, 
V,  208 ;  decisions  on,  vi,  477. 

Stat^  claims  against  v,  479 ;  New 
York  law  on,  vij  616 ;  proposed 
amendment,  vii,  462;  obli^ 
tion  of  contracts,  vii,  648 ;  viii, 
498 ;  Board  of  Claims,  670. 

Statistical  Congress,  International, 
i,  784. 

Steam,  exhaust,  utilization  of,  iii, 
728 ;  pressure,  vi,  546. 

Steamboist  Accidents,  v,  580;  vi, 
220. 

Steam- Engine,  Wells's  Balance,  iii, 
774. 

Steamships,  line  from  Bio  Janeiro 
to  Mew  York,  iii,  68 :  to  Hall 
fax,  V,  16 ;  from  Hudson  Bay, 
218. 

Steam-tugs,  for  canals,  vi,  250. 

Steams,  Onslow,  oMt.  iii,  646. 

SteazJis.  W.  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Steel,  rerro-manganese  process,  i, 
616 ;  new  theory,  vi,  loO ;  U8<» 
and  manufacture,  vi,  542 ;  vii, 
580. 

Steere,  Bishop,  African  journey  of, 
i,  882. 

Steifensand.  X^  oMt,  i,  648. 

Steinmetz,  K.  r.  von,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Steinwav,  Albert,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Steinwenr,  A.  A.,  Baron  von,  obit, 
ii,589. 

Stenhouse,  C.  F.,  observations  by, 
viii,  526. 

Stephens,  Alex.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  702 ; 
inaugural  address,  vii,  846; 
sketch  and  portrait,  viii,  741. 

Stem,  Daniel.    See  A^ult 

Stewart,  Alex.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  785. 

Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit,  v,  596. 

Stevens,  L.  I.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
682. 

Stevens,  W.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  767. 

Stever,  G.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Stigmata,  case  of  Louise  Lateau, 
viii,  694. 

StiUe,  B.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Stillman,  J.  M.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  lOOj  vii,  86. 

Stillman,  w.  J.,  obeervations  by, 
viu,  526. 

Stillwell,  8.  M.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  W.,  obit,  iii, 
661. 


Stisted,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  648. 
Stock  exchange,  the  London,  re^ 

port  on,  iv,  176. 
Stockley,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii,  189. 
Stock  Market,  vii,  117  \  viii,  885. 
Stockton,  J.  D.,  obit.,  li,  589. 
Stockton,  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Stone,  Prof.,  observations  by,  vi.  89. 
Stone,  Dr.  W.,  opinions  on  yellow 

fever,  iii,  816. 
Stonev,  G.  J.,  observations  by,  iv, 

52. 
Stoney,  G.  M.,  explorations  by,  viii, 

Storm-Signals,  cautionaiy,  iv,  806. 

Storer,  Prof,  extract  from,  vi,  676. 

Stoughton,  £.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  708. 

Strandbeig.  C.  W.  A.,  obit,  li,  612. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Viscount, 
obit,  v,  608. 

Stratton,  J.  W..  obit.,  i,  624. 

Street,  A.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  825. 

Street,  G.  £.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Street-Can,  law  re^ardinjg,  iii,  628 ; 
modes  of  traction,  ii,  495 ;  iv, 
846.    See  Railroads,  Elevated. 

Stremayr,  Dr.  von,  iv,  60. 

Strikes.    See  Labor-Strikes. 

Stringham,  S.  H.,  sketch,  i,  786. 

Strong,  water-gas  process,  viii,  876. 

Strype,  W.  G.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118. 

Stuart,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stubbs,  W.  C,  experiments  by,  vi, 
280. 

Sturg^eon,  D.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Suakm^  expedition  in,  viii,  800. 

Subsidies,  Congress  on,  i,  166. 

Successions,  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vii,  627. 

Suez  Canal,  effect  ot  ii,  268 ;  prof- 
its of,  270;  affected  by  the 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  cost  of,  to 
Egypt.  271 :  profits  in  1878, 
iii,  266;  value  to  Egypt,  vii, 
286 ;  Granville's  proposal,  868 ; 
enlargement  of,  viii,  807 ;  con- 
dition in  1888,  viii,  748. 

Suflhige,  resolutions  on  interference 
with  the  right  of,  i,  ISO,  181 ; 
Garibaldi  on  universal,  iv,  526 ; 
property  (qualification  for,  771 ; 
agitation  m  Belgium  for  uni- 
versal, vi,  59.  See  Beforms 
and  Women. 

Sugar,  culture  in  Minnesota,  iii, 
568 ;  commerce  in,  iv,  169 ;  tost 
for,  V,  94 ;  cuitui-e  in  Queens- 
land, vii,  44 ;  in  Cuba,  viii, 
264;  du^  on,  219 ;  tests,  etc., 

•••S»j» 

VUI,  745. 

Suleiman  Bey  Sami.  obit.,  viii,  605. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  708; 
obit,  viii,  605. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  i,  98 ;  as  a 
mordant,  99 ;  new  process,  vii, 
90;  test  for,  viii,  112;  fVvm 
alkali  waste,  115. 

SulphuretB,  reducing  action  of,  ii, 
98. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi,  829. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  597,  598; 
vii,  590 ;  viii,  557. 

Sun,  the,  observations  on,  i,  44, 45; 
utilizing  the  heat  of,  519 ;  oxy- 
gen in,  ii^  42 ;  iv,  180 ;  spots, 
cycle  of.  li,  42 ;  explosion,  ii, 
48;  total  eclipse,  in,  83;  vii, 
88 ;  viii,  20 ;  (tpots,  iii,  85 ;  iv, 
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51 ;  y,  88 ;  vii,  83 ;  ponllax,  v,  Taxation,  in  Italy,  iv,  624 ;  v,  408,  Teuflb],  W.  Q.,  obit.  iii.  668. 

88;  VI,  88 ;  vii,  86 ;  Siemena's  409 ;  vi,  449^  in  Austria,  v,  Tewlik  Bey,  dAth  of,  viii.  802. 

theory,  vii,  82 ;  heat  from,  vii,  44 ;  viii,  42 ;  in  Great  Britain,  Tewflk  I.    See  Mohammea  Tewilk. 

88 ;  apeotrum  of  the  corona,  iv,  vi,  862 :  remission  of,  in  Prua-  Tewksbiurv  Almshouse,  Gov.  But- 

184 ;   disturbances  in,  vi,  88 ;  sia,  vi,  775 ;  in  India,  vii.  416 :  ler's  cnaxves,  viii,  617. 

via,  20.  in   Bussia,   788;    in    United  Te  Whiti,  vii,  46. 

Sunday  Laws,  iv,  667 ;  in  Mary-  States,  President  Arthur  on,  Texas,  in  every  volume. 

land,  691 ;   in  Texas.  880 ;  m  vi,  780 :  on  reduction  of,  viii,  Texas  Indemnity  Stock,  vii,  899. 

Ohio,  vi,  699;  in  Cfalifomia,  160;    of  State  property,  vii.  Textile     manuiactures,    improve- 

^'iii,  78.  409 ;  of  sectarian  asylums,  iv,  ments  in,  vi,  648. 

Sundajr-sohools^  in  India,  i,  405;  721 ;  of  mort^cagos  and  mort-  Thaxter,  £.  K.^  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Baikes  anniversary,  v.  674.  gaged  property,  iv,  698,  678;  Thaver,  N^  obit,  viii.  696. 

Sungarians,  revolt  oi',  m  China,  ii,  vi,  635 ;   reduction,  viii,  789.  Thebaud,  ur»  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  68S. 

101.  For  State  laws,  see  under  titles  Thebaw,  King,  attempt  to  asaastt- 

Suigery,  progrees  in,  vi,  656;  viii,  of  States.  nate,  v,  69;  position  of,  vii, 

747.  Tay  bridge.    See  Bridges.  416. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288.  Tayler,  K.  W.,  obit.,  iu,  646.  Thein,  detection  of,  ii,  95. 

Sutter,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  674.  Taylor,  A.  F.,  obit.,  viu.  696.  Theological    Schools    in    United 

Sutton's  Battery,  vii,  266.  Taylor,  Bayard,  sketch,  iii,  778.  States,  viii^  760. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  of,  iv,  Taylor,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i.  648.  Thermo-Cbemistry,  discovery  in, 

625 ;  vi,  251.  Taylor,  Richard,  sketch,  iv.  825.  iii,  90. 
Swan,  electric  lamp  of,  vii,  275.  Taylor,  S.,  experiments  by,  iii,  727.  Thibet,  explorations  in,  i,  889 ;  iii, 
Swann,  Thos.,  obit,  viii,  695.  Taylor,  Tom.  obit.,  v,  608.  869 ;  iv,  399 ;  v,  289 ;  cause  of 
Swat,  the  Akhund  of,  autliority  of.  Tavlor,  W.  B^  theory  of,  viii,  24.             difficult  access,  iv,  400 ;  pro- 
see  Afghanistan,  ii,  4, 6;  hatred  Tcner&ask^,  rrince,  obit,  iii,  662.  ductious,  400,  401. 

for  British  influence,  7 ;    iii,  Tohemytchevsky,  nihilism  of,  iv,  Thiers,  L.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  716 ;  ad- 

682 ;  obit,  648.  683.  dress  of,  to  electors,  816. 

Sweat-ducts,  effect  of  closing  the,  Tebbutt,  J.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88.  ThoUon,  observations  by,  viii,  90, 

V,  856.  Tees  river,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287.  26. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  every  vol-  Teissereno  de  Bort,  Edmond,  ii,  Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.^  obit.,  ii,  618. 

ume.  820.  Thomas,  B.  F.^  obit,  iii,  646. 

Swedcnbor^ans.  See  New  Church.  Telegraph  companies,  contest  be-  Thomas,  Francis,  obit,  i,  625. 

Sweets,  diMase  from  use  of,  viii,  tween,  v,  417 :  suits  against,  Thomas,  Sidney,  invention  by,  v, 

289.  viii, '676;  oonfldential  nature  208. 

Sweetser,  S.,  obit.,  iii,  646.  of  messages,  iv,  688.  Thompson  and  Houston,  invention 

Swift,  Lewis,  discoveries  by,  ii.  Telegraphs,  subterranean,  ii,  278 ;  by,  iii,  279 ;  vii,  266. 

46 ;  iii,  33,  86 ;  iv,  51 :  v,  86 ;  iv,  347 ;  v,  252 ;  ocean,  iv,  846 ;  Thompson,  Geo.,  obit,  ill,  662. 

vi,  88,  89 ;  prizes  to,  iii,  89 ;  v,  248,  261,  252.  Thompson,  J.  P.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

vh,  41 ;  observatonr  for,  v,  86.  Telegraph  system,  Signal-Service,  Thompson,  L.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
Swinhoe,  R.,  obit,  ii,  ((12.                        iv,Sl6.  8^^  ^     ^»  -t 

Switaerland,  in  every  volume :  re-  Tele^phs  and  Telephones,  statis-  Thompson,  S.  P.,  theory  of  eleo- 

ligious  conflict  in,  viii,  756.  tics  of,  vii,  785 ;  i,  240 ;  vii,  119.  tncity,  vi,  240. 

Syntheses,  new,  v^  96.  Toleffraphy,  improvements  in,  1,  Thompson,  B.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  716. 

Syr  Darya,  diversion  of,  viii,  809.  516,  620 ;  vi,  255,  256.  Thomsen,  Julius,  experiments  by, 

Szechenyi,  Count,  explorations  by,  Teleki,  Count,  obit,  i,  643.  ii,  499. 

V,  289 ;  sketch,  871.  Telephooe,  the,  i,  740 ;  ii,  706 ;  Thomson,  Jos.,  explorations  by,  ir, 

statistics,  vii,  785.  402 ;  v,  296 ;  viii,  385. 

m-ii„  w  w    — ..__:..  _..  o,^  Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  expedi- 
tion of,  viL  881 ;  obit,  647. 
Thomson,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  and 

Taimyr -Laud,  discoveries  in,  iii.  Telpherage,  viii,  679.  rosearohea  of,  ii,  498;  iii,  851; 

856,  857.  Tempel,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46 ;  iv,  419 :  vi,  239,  263,  855 ;  vii, 

Tainter,  experiments  by,  vi,  257,  iv,  51.  288,  869;  viii,  116. 

787.  Temperance,  local-option  laws,  iii,  Thome,  C.  B.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch  and  portrait,  ^'"    '"    '-^^     -"    ' '^  ^.        '  »  «  '  ...        -U 

vii,  776. 
Talbot,  Sir  C,  obit,  i,  643. 

Talbot,  Jos.,  obit,  viii,  595.  Scott  act,  vi,  2l9 :  screen-law^  Thousand  Islands,  the,  vi'  838. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  F.,  obit,  U,  612.  639 ;  Pond  bill,  vii,  668 ;  reeo-  Thrasher,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

TaUanzeff,  experiments   by,    viii,  lution  in  Parliament  on,  iv.  Thrift  Coiun-ess,  iii,  814. 

682.  466 ;  V,  842 ;  decisions  on  ques-  Thurston,  B.  H.,  diacoveiy  by,  vi, 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  outiet  of,  v,  897.  tions  of,  iv,  679,  592 ;  vi,  467 ;  642. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  obit.,  vi,  689.  vii,  448.    See  also  Prohibition,  Thymol,  as  an  anti-ferment,  i,  95. 

Tariff,  m  Argentine  Bepublic,  ii,  vih,  661.    For  conventions  ana  Tiaemand,  Adolf,  sketch,  i,  747. 

82 ;  Austria,  56,  58 ;  iii,  42 ;  State  acts,  see  under  tities  of  Tidy,  Meymott,  on  water  analytts, 

France  and  Germany,  ii,  114 ;  States.  iii,  91. 


;si9,  :61V  \   IV,  oiY  ;   r-oru,  vi,  lenanis,    compensanon    lor    im-  iiiaen,  M.  i.,  oDit,  i,  620. 
785 ;  Spain,  vii,  752;  effect  of           provements  by,  viii,  410.  Tildenl  S.  J.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
high,  in  Germany,  viii,  394 ;  Tenduf,  vi,  327.  i,  748 ;  nomination,  786 ;  let- 
United  States,  Presidents  on,  Tennessee,  in  every  volume ;  debt  ters  fVom,  tii,  717 ;  v,  697. 
ii,  667 ;  viii,  160 ;  bill  for  com-           question,  viii,  767.  Tileston,  W.  M.,  obit,  v,  596. 
mission,  v,  172;  vii,  189.    See  Tenney,  Sanborn,  obit,  Ii,  689.  Tilghman,  B.  C,  obit,  iv,  697. 
Tariff  Beviaion.  Tenney,  Sarah  M.  B.,  obit,  i,  624.  Tillamook  Lighthouse,  vii,  283. 

Tariff  Bevision,  vii,  777  ;  viii,  193 ;  Tenney,  Wm.  J.,  sketch,  portnut,  Timbuctoo,  vi,  828. 

text  of  act.  194.  viii,  768.  Time,  standard  and  oosmopolitan, 

Tamoczy,  Archbisohp,  obit,  i,  643.  Torgnkassoffl  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  712.  colored  map,  viii,  761. 

Tasmania,  viii,  86 ;  queen  and  last  Territories,  U.  S.,  survey  or,  i,  833 ;  Timoflbki,  i,  823. 

native  of,  i,  53.  ii,  386.  Tin,  alloys  of,  iv,  4;  deterioration 
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of,  vii,  588;  viu,  116;  in  Da- 
kota, 528. 

Tindall,  Admiral  L.  8.,  obit.,  i, 
643. 

Tinrd,  P.  E.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Tiasennd,  M.,  obaeiaratlonfl  by,  ui, 
86. 

Tithes,  in  Quebec,  viii,  674. 

Titiens,  Theresa,  obit^  ii,  612. 

Tobacco,  oommeroe  in,  iv,  170 ;  cal- 
tivation  of  seed,  v,  197 ;  inspec- 
tion, vii,  468;  monopoly  in 
Germany,  856. 

Tobler,  T.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Tocqueville,  Count  de,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Todleben,  F.  £.,  sketch,  iL  716. 

Tokio,  Universi^  of,  vi,  458. 

Toloachi  Plant,  the,  viU,  588. 

Tolstoy,  Count,  v,  846. 

Tommaid,  Proi.,  experiments  by, 
iv  444. 

Tom  'fhumb,  obit.^  viii,  696. 

Tonquin,  war  in,  viii,  870 ;  article, 
map,  viii,  768. 

Toomatb,  John,  obit.,  i.  625. 

Tornado,  in  Iowa,  vii,  488. 

Torpedoes,  ii,  717. 

Totten,  Capt.  C.  L.,  invention  by, 
ii,  626. 

Tracv,  P.  L.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Traae-marks,  decision  on,  iii,  881. 

Tramps,  iv,  807,  516,  668,  676,  686, 
716,848;  vi,  6. 

Transportation,  bill  for  commis- 
sion. V,  188;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 483. 

TraDBvaal  Bepublio.  war  in,  i,  748 ; 
annexation  to  toe  British  Em- 
pire, ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatisfaction 
m,  iv,  128 ;  revolt  in,  v,  81, 88 ; 
independence,  vi,  4 ;  outbreak, 
86 ;  settlement,  88,  859 ;  feel- 
mg  in  Holland,  626;  troubles 
m,  vm,  92. 

Traube,  L.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Traube,  M.,  theory  of,  viii,  120. 

Travancore,  Bajah  of,  v,  886. 

Treadwell,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Treat,  S.  B.,  obit,ii,  589. 

Treaty,  right  of  ffovemment  to 
make  a,viii,  896. 

Trelawney,  E.  J.,  sketchy  vi.  888. 

Tremain,  Lyman,  obit.,  iii.  646. 

Trenchard,  8.  D.,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Trenholm.  Q.  A.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tr^pied,  M.,  observations  by,  vii, 
87. 

Tresca,  experiments  by,  vi,  255. 

Trespass  suits,  in  HI.,  v,  881. 

Trevisanato,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Trials,  Criminal,  vii,  182. 

Trichinosis.    See  Pork,  vUi,  648. 

Trieste,  anniversary  of  union  with 
Austria,  vii,  54 ;  harbor-works 
of,  viii,  806. 

Triole  Alliance,  the,  viii,  452. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  sketcih,  vii,  798, 

Tromnolt,  8.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
80,888. 

Trommel,  experiments  by,  ill.  91. 

Trouvelot,  ooaervations'by,  L  46; 
iii,  87. 

Tschabuschninr,  Adolf,  Bitter  von, 
obit,  ii,  618. 

Tso-T8unp-t*ang,  Gen.,  v,  105. 

Tubercle  bacilluB,  viii,  770. 

Tuberculosis,  bacterial  origin  of, 
vii,  798. 

Tu  Due,  Emperor  of  Anam,  obit., 
viii,  605. 


Tufts,  Charles,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tulane  donations,  the,  vii,  484. 

Tundra,  or  Thaadeus  island,  vii, 
888. 

Tun^j  the  vii,  888. 

Tunis,  1,  9;  French  intervention 
in,  vi,  809,  811,  449,  840;  Ital- 
ian excitement  over,  vi,  448; 
vii,  487 :  treaty,  822 ;  vui,  858. 

Tunkers.    Bee  Baptists. 

Tunnels,  i,  255 ;  ventilation  of,  vi, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  restoration 
of  an  Old  Boman,  249 ;  the  Hud- 
son Biver,  ii,  278;  iii,  291; 
disaster  at,  v,  580 ;  vii,  281 ; 
Baltimore,  ii,  278;  cost  of 
Hoosac,  vi,  587 ;  8evem,  ii,  278 ; 
vi,  249 ;  vii,  282 ;  British  chan- 
nel, iv,  840 ;  vi,  248, 248 ;  panic 
concemin^^  vii,  284 ;  viii,  806 ; 
Mersey,  vui,  81 ;  in  Saxony,  ii, 
278;  St  Gotiiard,  iii,  280;  iv, 
840;  V,  246;  vi,  248,  819;  vii, 
11,  280;  Mont  Cenis,  v,  247; 
Ariber]^^  vi,  248, 244,  247 ;  vii, 
281 ;  vui,  810 ;  proposed  81m- 
plon,  vii^  U ;  through  the  Pyr- 
enees, VI,  248 ;  through  Popo- 
catepeti,  viii,  537. 

Tupman,  O.  L.,  observations  by, 
iii,  86 ;  iv,  58. 

Turgenieff,  Ivan,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  771. 

Turkey,  in  every  volume ;  maps,  i, 
761 ;  ii,  782. 

Turldstan,  i.  775.    See  Turkomans. 

Turko-Greek  Commission,  the,  iv, 
459. 

Turkomans,  robberies  b^,  i,  7; 
Persian  expedition  against,  44 ; 
Irruption  of,  661 ;  war  with 
Bussians,  iv,  775 ;  successes  of, 
776;  turning  of  the  Attrek, 
776 ;  character  of,  vi,  788 ;  vii, 
681. 

Turko-Bussian  War,  tbe,  i,  260, 
756;  u,  269.  688,  688,  691; 
Bussia's  declaration  of  war, 
688,  724;  conference,  728; 
operations,  725-746 ;  armistice, 
745 ;  treaty  of  peace,  iii,  791 ; 
iv,  884 ;  effect  on  markets,  ii, 
119.    See  Eastern  Question. 

Tumbull,  Bobert,  sketch,  ii,  745. 

Turner,  John,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Turpentine,  manufacture  of,  iv, 
428. 

Tuthm,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Tweed,  W.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  798. 

Twesten,  A.  D.  C,  sketch,  i,  776. 

Twiggle,  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Tyler,  J.  E.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Tyler,  J.  8.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tyler,  Moms,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tyler,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyndal],  John,  on  the  germ  theory, 
iii,  887 ;  experiments  by,  vi, 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  refused  to,  ii, 
58 ;  first  Protestant  church  in, 
iv,  67 ;  intolerance  in,  v,  45. 

Tyson,  Capt,  explorations  by,  iii, 
858. 

Uohatius,  Baron  von,  experiments 
by,  ii,  500;  obit,  vi,  696. 

Uchatius  gun,  the,  i,  57. 

Uffelmann,  observations  by,  vi, 
749. 

Uhrich,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  697. 


Ujfalvy,    M.   de,    ethnologic  re- 
searches of,  ii,  827. 
Ule,  O.  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  777. 
Uled-Bonasok,  rebellion  of,  i,  21. 
Uled-Sidi-Sheik,  tribe  of,  i,  20. 
Ulundi,  battle  of,  iv,  126. 
UmbeUulic  add,  vii,  87. 
Uncle  Tom,  obit,  viii,  596. 
Underwood,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  625. 
Unitarians,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  viL 
United  Brethren  Church,  in  vols,  i, 

n,  m,  V,  vn. 
United  States,  in  eveiy  volume. 
United  States,  census  of^  vii,  815 ; 

maps  showing  distribution  of 

population,  of  foreign,  and  of 

colored,  vi,  850. 
United  States  Finances  for  1883, 

viii.  781. 
United  Stotes,  Fish-Culture  in,  viii, 

791. 
Universalists,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v, 

vii,  viii. 
University  of  Copenhagen,  400th 

auniversary^  ol,  iv,  818. 
Upjohn,  B.^  obit,  iii,  647. 
Uranus,  elli{>ticity  of,  viii,  24. 
Urea,  formation  of,  viii,  687. 
Uru^ay,  i,  794  j  vi,  857 ;  tioubles 

m,  v,  16 ;  viii,  811. 
Usibepu,  defeat  of  Cetewavo  by, 

viii.91. 
Uslar,  Baron,  i,  828. 
Usury,  W.  Va.  bill,  iv,  845;  Ga. 

law,  vi,  384;  effect  of  Kieman 

law,  vii,  117. 
Utah,  U,  766 ;  iii,  818 ;  vi,  859 ;  viii, 

812. 

Vaccination  with  disease,  vi,  847. 

Vail,  A.  8.,  obit,  vi,  669. 

Valuation  and  taxation  in  the  States, 
vu,  409. 

Vanata,  A.,  obit,  i.  625. 

Vanatta,  J.,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Van  Buren,  W.  H.,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  sketcn,  ii, 
756. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Van  der  Hey  den.  Gen.,  honora  to, 
vi,  626. 

Vandcrpool.  Dr.  J.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Van  der  Weyd,  invention  by,  ii, 
498. 

Van  Dyke,  J. ,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Van  Malderen,  invention  by,  iii, 
275. 

Varna  and  Diimphna,  loss  of  the, 
viii,  388. 

Varroy,  H.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Vatican,  the,  relations  of,  with 
governments.    See  Papacy*. 

Vatican  Library  open  to  hitttonana, 
viii,  692. 

Vaughn,  0.  A.  J.,  obit,  i^625. 

Vaughan,  B.  B.,  oblt^  viii,  695. 

Vedder,  A.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  647. 

Vega,  the  voyage  of,  iv,  411 ;  en- 
trance into  Behring  Strait,  415 ; 
in  Yokohama,  416. 

Vegetable  Analysis,  vi,  96. 

Vegetable  Chemistrjr,  vii,  92. 

Veintemilla,  Gen.^  made  dictator 
in  Ecuador,  iii,  260;  govern- 
ment of,  iv,  828 ;  v,  281 ;  defeat 
and  flight  of,  vii,  225 ;  viii,  287. 

Venezuela,  1, 795 :  vi,  860 ;  viii,  812. 

Ventilation,  v,  361. 

Venus,  diameter  of,  ii,  48 ;  transit 
of,  ibid.,  vii,  85;  viii,  20. 
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YerboeckhoTen,  E.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

Vermilye,  W.  B.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Vermont,  in  evexy  volume. 

Vetromille,  £..  obit,  vi,  689. 

Veoillot,  sketoh,  yiii,  816. 

Viardot,  L.,  obit,  viii,  605. 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  aketoh,  iii,  819. 

Viotoria^  Queen,  power  of,  to  cede 
Indian  territory,  iii,  488;  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of,  vii,  869. 

Victoria,  Proyiaoe  of,  reforms  in, 
V,  88. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  mission  at,  iii, 
862. 

Vieuztemps,  H.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

ViMlant,  the,  lost  whaler,  vi^  823. 

Vikin,  Chas.,  Vioomte,  obit,  iii, 
662. 

Vincent  C,  discovery  by,  iv,  75. 

Vines,  ».,  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

Virohow,  R.,  theory  of,  vi,  550. 

Virginia,  in  ever^  volume. 

Vitale.  Count  Luigi,  oUt,  i,  644. 

Viticulture,  in  U.  B.,  vi.  858;  viii, 
79 ;  in  Ecuador,  288 ;  In  Mex- 
ico, 687. 

Vivisection,  bill  to  prohibit,  iv,  457. 

Vogel,  H.  C.,  observations  bv,  vii, 
87 ;  star  catalogue  by^  viii,  28. 

Vo^  C.,  discovery  by,  vi,  808. 

Voice,  ]MLysiolofiry  of  the,  viii,  686. 

Voigts-RnetK,  Gen.,  ii,  618. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  of  Cotopaxi,  ii, 
268;  in  Patagonia,  iii,  865;  of 
Etna,  iv,  527 ;  in  Ecuador,  vi, 
881 ;  of  jCralutoa  and  others, 
viiij  526;  atmospheric  effects 
of,  ibid. ;  of  Ometepe,  582.  See 
Earthquakes,  etc.,  viii,  284. 

Volkhart,  W.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Volkmann,  A.  W.,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Vollmer,  A.  J.,  obit,  i^  644. 

Volta,  researches  of,  ^i,  265. 

Vories,  H.  M.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Vote  by  Proxy,  viii,  47. 

Wackemagel,  P.,  olnt,  ii,  618. 

Wadai,vir827. 

Waddington,  J^obit,  i,  644. 

Waddington.  W.  H..  sketoh,  ii, 
820 :  Cabinet  of,  iv.  886. 

Wade,  B.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  825. 

Wagner,  A.,  process  for  water-ex- 
amination, vi,  94. 

Wagner,  R.  J.  von,  obit,  v,  604. 

Wagner^  Richard,  music  of,  i,  571 ; 
festival  at  Bureutb,  572 ; 
**  BiruT  d«8  Nibdung^ny^^  i, 
578 ;  sketch,  portrait,  viii,  816. 

Wahala,  Bishop,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Waito,  M.  R., sketch,  vii,  881 ;  por- 
trait, frontispiece. 

Walda,  Michael,  revolt  of,  i,  4. 

Waldemve,  Countess,  obit,  iv, 
701. 

Waldcnsians.  ii,  762.    * 

Waldo,  L.,  oWervations  by,  v,  86. 

Walenn,  w.  IL,  inventions  by,  vii, 
683. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  in  India,  i,  44, 
401. 

Walker',  Sir  B.  W.,  sketch,  i,  802. 

Walker,  Jonathan,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Wallace,  J.,  invention  of,  i,  91. 

Wallace,  w.,  invention  by,  ill, 
272. 

Wallace,  W.  R.,  obit,  vl,  689. 

Wallis,  R.jobit,  iii,  662. 

Wallner,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Walloon  Churches,  vii,  709. 


Walpole,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 
Wolpole.  Sir  R.,  obit,  i,  644. 
Wara,  Captain,  invention  by,  iii. 

Ward,  E.  M.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Ward.  L.  F.,  quotation  from,  vi, 
241. 

Wardell,  D.,  obit,  iu,  647. 

Ware,  Jairus.  obit,  ii,  590. 

Ware,  J.  F.  W.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Warington,  R.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
98. 

War-levy,  on  Southern  States,  iv, 
429,885. 

Warner,  H.,obit,  vi,  690. 

Warner  Observatory,  the,  v,  86; 
vii,  41. 

War  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  iii,82. 

Warren,  E.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Warren,  F.  U.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Warren,  H.  J.,  obit,  L  626. 

Warren,  Josepn.  sketcn,  i,  802. 

Warren,  Samuel,  obit.^  li,  618. 

Warrington.    See  Robinson,  W.  S. 

Wars,Bevolutions,  and  Insurrec- 
tions, in  Turkey,  see  Turko- 
Russian  War,  ii,  725 ;  iii,  798 ; 
vii.  804 ;  in  Roumelia,  v,  286 ; 
in  Montenegro,  v,  543 ;  vi,  842 ; 
viii,  549 ;  in  Servia,  vui,  48 ; 
in  Croatia,  49;  in  Crivo^cia 
and  Herzegovina.  viL  55;  in 
Spain,  see  Carlist  War;  in 
Crete,  iU,  411 :  in  Candia,  i, 
2  ;  in  Oreece,  vii,  870 ;  in  Af- 
ghanistan, see  Af/han  War; 
in  Beloocni<^an,  i,78;  in  Kur- 
distan, v,  623;  vi,  781;  in 
Kash^ria,  see  Kasn^raria;  in 
Turkistan,  see  Turkomans ; 
in  Persia,  vii,  691 ;  in  Japan, 
i.428;  iL  418;  in  Corea,  vii, 
176 :  in  China,  i,  110 ;  ii,  101 ; 
iU,  98, 101 ;  iv,  148 ;  in  India, 
ii,  894;  iv,  494:  v,  888;  vii, 
415;  in  Tonquin,  viii,  870; 
in  Madagascar,  iii,  41:  viii, 
870,  507 ;  in  Sennaar,  viu^99 ; 
in  Egypt  see  Egyptian  War ; 
in  the  Soudan,  see  Soudan ; 
in  South  Africa,  ace  Zulus, 
and  Cape  Colony;  in  Abys- 
sinia, see  Abyssinia ;  in  Alge- 
ria and  Morocco,  i,  9,  2oTiv, 
27 ;  vi,  811 ;  in  West  Africal 
vi,  4;  in  Sumatra,  see  Su- 
matra; in  Dahomey,  i,  8;  iv, 
15:  in  Feejee,  i,  68 ;  in  New 
Caledonia,  iv  68 ;  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  see  Chilian  War ;  others 
in  South  America,  i,  22,118,240, 
662 ;  ii,  72,  266;  iii,  21, 261;  iv, 
29, 82, 149;  V,  117, 625;  vii,  225 ; 
viii,  287 ;  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  i,  22,  218,  645 ; 
ii,  229 ;  vi,  668 ;  in  Cuba,  see 
Cuba  ;  in  Hayti,  viii,  429 ;  in 
North  America,  see  Indians. 

Washburn,  Emory,  sketch,  ii,  762. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit,  viii,  597, 

Washburn  Observatory,  vii,  41. 

Washington  Territory,  li,  768 ;  viii, 
819 

Water,  analysis  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  186, 
628;  vii,  9;  viii,  111,118;  loss 
of  oxygen  in  electrolysis  of, 
iii,  98 :  purification  of,  v,  94, 
867;  chemical  analysis  insuffi- 
cient, iv,  185. 


Water-gas,  processes,  viii,  878. 
Water-motor,  the,  vi,  871. 
Water-shed  of  South  Africa,  iv, 

405. 
Watkins,  Gen.  N.  W.,  obit,  1,626. 
Watson,  J.  C,  discoveries  by,  i, 

46 ;  ii,  44;  iU,  88;  v,  34;  obit, 

V,  597. 
WatU,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  662. 
Watts,  W.  L.,  explorations  in  Ic»- 

iandji,  824. 
Waugh,  W.  B.,  obit,  U,  690. 
Weatner,  instrument  for  forecast- 
ing, iv,  808 :  affected  by  for- 
ests, vui,  850. 
Weather  Bureau,  maps,  obaerva- 

tiona^  and  reports.    See  Signal 

Service,  iv.  797. 
Weaver,  Qen.,  letter  of  aooeptanoe 

of  presidential  nomination,  v, 

699. 
Webb,  M.,obit.,  viii,  606. 
Weber,  K.  P.  von,  obit,  vi,  697. 
Webster,  experiments  by,  viii,  524. 
Webster,  Albert  F.,  obit,  ii,  590. 
Webster,  Caroline  L.  R.,  obit,  vii, 

644. 
Webster,  Daniel,  centennial  of,  vii, 

620. 
Webster,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  531. 
Webster,  J.  A.,  obit,  il,  590. 
Webster,  J.  D.,  obit,  1,  626. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  sketoh,  vii,  838. 
Weekea,  H.,  obit,  ii,  618. 
Weilenmann,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 
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